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Fear had dried up the wells of charity.“ 
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A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,’ 


etc, etc. 


( With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER I.—I SET OUT FOR LONDON. 


[ STARED at the sundial on the front of the alehouse, 
and I looked up to the fleckless sky whence the 
heat streamed pitilessly down ; then, again, I belaboured 
the door with my staff. No response came save the 
echoes of inner emptiness and stillness. The latch was 
dropped and refused to give way to my rattling and 
be I stepped back into the white and dusty 
roadway. 
* "Tis as well, perhaps, that I cannot get in," T 
muttered, resigning myself to disappointment. ‘* Doubt. 
less the plague hath been here, and the alewife is 


2 


dead." Once more mine eyes sought the 
shadow on the sundial ; 'twas two hours past 
noon, 80 that I had tramped for five hours, 
always sorely troubled with the heat, and, 
for the latter part, parched with thirst and 
clamorous with hunger. I had come out of 
Hertfordshire, and my home lay near a score 
of weary miles behind me. Time after time 
had I knocked at cottage, alehouse, or farm, 
and had been answered from the window. 

** Whence comest thou? they had asked. 

“ From Hertfordshire," I would reply, 
“and I am sound in wind and limb, cool as 
the day will permit; but wanting where- 
withal to ease the clamours of my belly." 

* Is the plague in HertforJshire ? " 

“ God help us! mistress—or master, 
I woull say, where is it not? But I 
have it not. If ye will not let me in, qu 
me a cup of milk or ale through the window, 
and I will cry you my hearty thanks and 
jog on." 

But never a window nor a lattice was 
opened to me. Fear had dried up the 
wells of charity as the heat had sucked the 
water from wayside brook and spring. Out 
of a coppice at Stanmore I had gathered 
some nuts and dusty blackberries ; but that 
was about high noon, and such was poor 
fare for a lusty lad that had been abroad 
since an August dawn. 

I leant on my staff for a while in the 
shadow of the alehouse, then put out a 
tired and halting foot Londonwards. So 
faint was I grown that I debated with myself 
whother I woull not take an oath, if need 
be, at the next house, that where I came 
from the plague had not yet appeared ; but 
after a stout wrestle I put the thought away. 

Presently I came to a field of corn, and a 
host of birds soared up at the sound of my 
heavy steps. I turned into the field; here, 
at least, I would get food of a sort, and eat 
with the sparrows. The corn was ripe and 
the grain dropping from the dry, yellow ears; 
the farmer was behind with his reaping ; 
mayba, poor wretch, the plague had reaped 
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him and his, and only the birds of the air 
would gather his grain. I sat me down in 
the soul of the wheat, plucked the ears and 
ate heartily. I had been content could I 
have found water ; a diligent search showed 
me none, so I came back near to the road, 
lay down and slept. 

Sleep did not hold me for more than an 
hour, and I woke up with a mouth that was 
as parched as a potter’s kiln. 

ere was a creaking and rumbling from 
the road ; maybe the sounds from the loaded 
wain had wakened me. I sat up quickly 
enough, and, hopeful for something where- 
with to slake my painful thirst, got on my 
feet and went into the highway. 

A waggon was going Londonwards, and 
the waggoner sat on the pole between his 
horas Whintling merrily, and one might have 
thought, listening to him and the birds, that 
heat and dust were not, neither hunger nor 
thirst, and that the plague had paid no visit 
tu the land all the summer. He saw me as 
I stood in the gap of the hedge and gave me 
a hearty good-day. 

" Good-day !" I answered, in a voice 
that might have matched a raven's; hast 
ever a drink in thy bottle to bestow upon a 
thirsty wayfarer ? I am choking for very 
drought." 

“ Fevered ? ” quoth he. 

“ Nay," said I cheerfully; “I thank God 
that my blood is but at the natural heat of 
youth. I am drouthy from long walking.” 

The good fellow stopped his horses and 
called me to come near. He fished up a jar 
of ale from the bottom of the waggon and 
handed it to me, witha a Drink and welcome, 
my son." 

I drank deeply. 

" Where from? he asked, as I put the 
jar down. 

Hertfordshire,“ said I. 

* And whither bound ? ” 

London.“ 

* An ill place just now.” 

** Yet thou art bound thither.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By W. E. Cute, 
Author of “ Rollinson and J,“ ete. 


* The citizens must not starve; food is 
scarce and prices are high ; a bold man may 
make an honest shilling these days.” 

Food is like to be scarcer,” said I, “if 
good corn is to fall ungarnered as this in 
the field is doing ; only the birds and I have 
fed from it.” 

Then I'll e'en have a sheaf or two for 
my horses," replied he; there are many 
that planted corn this year and will not reap 
it." 

Without more ado he plucked two good 
armfuls and stowed them in the waggon. 
When he had so done, he bade me put out 
my tongue. "Clean enough," he said; 
" get into the waggon and jog with me; 
there is little company cn the road nowa- 
days.“ I was glad of his offer of a ride, and, 
with a word of thanks, clambered up to a 
comfortable seat. 

The horses started on, and the driver 
resumed his whistling. For a couple of 
miles he spoke no word to me, and I began 
to doze. 

" Why art thou going to London ? " he 
asked suddenly. 

Because I have friends there, and none 
elsewhere," I answered. 

Most folk have fled the city.” 

“I was told that my uncle had not, and 
I have letters and papers of importance to 
give to him; he must have them with all 
despatch.” 

Where dwelleth he?“ 

At the sign of the Fleece in West 
Chepe.” 

* The plague hath emptied most houses 
in Chepe. 1 venture not farther than the 
fields outside the Moorgate. Thine uncle 
should requite thee handsomely for thy 
journey." 

" I am praying that he will lodge me.” 

“Thou hadst better ask him for the 
wherewithal to lodge elsewhere." 

I shook my head. “I had rather he gave 
me a home," said I. We spoke no more 
until we got to Tyburn Pike. 


CHAPTER I.—MORGAN DISCOURSES—AND MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


1 was five minutes after twelve o'clock, 
and a straggling group of the boys of 
Little Eastgate College were making their 
way to the beach. The sun was at his 


zenith, and it was a somewhat sultry 
day with the tide just on the turn; and it 
was a Tuesday, as Morgan distinctly re- 
members—apparently an ordinary Tuesday, 
in an ordinary school week in June. 

One of the assistant masters was supposed 
to be always present when the boys bathed, 
and Mr. Noble had come out with them 
now ; but he wanted to go to the Post-Office, 
which would probably take him ten minutes. 
Besides, the bathing sands when the tide 
was high were probably the safest in the 
world, and no accident had ever been known 
to take place there. Mr. Noble had no doubt 
about the matter. 

“ Curtice," he said; take charge while 
I go over to the Post-Office, will you? I 
shan't be more than a few minutes." 

“ Very good, sir," said Curtice obediently ; 
and he sat down lazily on the top of that 
irregular erection of loose gtones and rock 
which Little Eastgate sometimes calls a 
breakwater and sometimes a sea-wall It 
was only by mere chance tbat he seated 
himself next to Morgan. His own par- 
ticular chum, Phillips, was sitting a little 
distance off. 


There was silence for & few moments, for 
the atmoephere was heavy and warm. 
day was absolutely breathless, and out at 
sea there was & noticeable haze. For such 
a quiet day the swell was a heavy one, 
and the waves broke with a low echoing 
boom which was quite in keeping with the 
day. An experienced seaman could have 
told you that there was a good deal of wind 
behind that booming but glorious swell. 

Curtice looked at Morgan lazily. Morgan, 
frequently known as Muff Morgan, in a 
dreamy fashion was looking out across 
the sands. He was in the Third Form, and 
not a very practical or advanced member 
of that. Curtice was one of the half-dozen 
big boys who made up the seniors of Little 
Eastgate College. 

" Áren't you going in?"' asked Curtice 
presently. 

“ Yes," said Morgan, but not here.“ 

“ Too exciting for you, I suppose." 

Morgan noddel. He was one of those 
irritating bathers who fear to go deeper 
than their knees, and linger about in the 
broken water, splashing and smiling inanely. 
But Curtice seemel almost sympathetic 


to-day, and the Muff was encouraged to 
explain, 

"I go out by Middle Point," he said. 
* In fact I'm going now. There's a jolly 
little sheltered place there—not too deep, 
you know. And it’s very quiet.” 

" And not a bit dangerous,” suggested 
Curtice, 

** Quite as safe as this—or safer.” 

Curtice nodded. He knew the place, and 
knew that it was safe. But before he could 
make another remark, a voice spoke out— 
it was Phillips's voice. 

“ Seccombe, what are you doing?“ 

Seccombe was one of the group undressing 
some twenty yards off. At that moment 
he was standing, his braces in his hand, in 
conversation with a mild-looking stranger 
who had just come down to the group 
without attracting any particular attention 
to himself. He was & man approaching, 
apparently, the point of middle age, and he 
wore & comfortable suit of tweeds and an 
easy hat of the Homburg variety. He 
carried a rain-coat and an umbrella, and he 
wore spectacles. 

There was nothing dangerous about him 
that was evident at a glance. Seccombe 
looked round, hesitated, and then, neglecting 
to answer, turned to the stranger again. 
Phillips rose, and moved down towards 
them. It was an old rule at Little Eastgate 
College that boys were not to enter into 
conversation with strangers without reason- 
able excuse; and though the rule was 
generally neglected, it bad some justifica- 
tion in the fact that strangers were many 
and various at the place during the summer. 
Sometimes it was enforced by an officious 
senior or a new master, but so seldom that 
its revival generally caused amusement. 

Little Seccombe was more surprised than 
amused when he found Phillips’s hand upon 
his shoulder. Of all the seniors Phillips 
was the least officious generally. In fact 
he was regarded as somewhat slack. 

The mill stranger looked up. I was 
er—inquiring,” he said, in a halting but not 
disagreeable speech, for the Little East- 
gate College. It struck me that these— 
er—young gentlemen might be able to give 
me information." 

At that point he smiled pleasantly into 
the senior's face. Certainly,“ said the 
latter, in a somewhat subdued tone; we 
belong to the College. Do you want to 
know the way there? 

* That is what I do want to know. I 
came down across the sands. They told 
me that this was a shorter way than through 
the town." 

** [t is shorter," answered Phillips, whose 
curtness was still noticeable. ‘If you will 
come up here I will show you the way.’ 

So the inoffensive stranger clambered 
awkwardly up the sea-wall with its jagged 
projections, making full use of his umbrella 
as a support; and when he reached the top 
Phillips pointed out the nearest route to 
the College gates, The stranger did not 
detain him for further questions, and did 
not say why he was going to the College ; he 
said Thank you,” very politely, smiled 
through his spectacles, and departed, just 
as Mr. Noble arrived on the scene from the 
Post- Office. 

By that time the bathers were in the water, 
and Muff Morgan saw his opportunity of 
departure. He scrambled down to the 
sands, and then discovered that Curtice 
was going with him. 

Are you going to bathe too?“ he asked, 
with mingled emotions. 

“I haven't quite made up my mind," 
sail the senior quietly. 

They went on in silence for a little while. 
Mildle Point was eight minutes off by 
quick walking—Morgan had timed the 
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distance over and over again—but if you 
went easily it might take any time under an 
hour. They went easily now, and still more 
easily when they struck a reef of pebbles 
which lay just below high-water mark. 
Large among Muff Morgan's fads lay a love 
for sea pebbles, of which he had collected 
a great variety since his coming to Little 
Eastgate. They lay at the bottom of his 
play-box, and he added to the store just 
as half-holidays and old hours gave him 
opportunity. Now he stopped to pick up a 
worn and roundel fragment whose trans- 
parent whiteness caught his eye. 

“ This is the kind I like best," he said, 
growing more and more confidential. 
" See—it's almost flat, and quite round. 
Anyone might take it for a shilling at the 
first glance." 

Curtice examined it without interest. 
“It’s only a fragment of spar," he said 
carelessly. l 

Ves, agreed Muff Morgan; there's 

lenty of it about here. Out on the rocks 

yond Middle Point you can see whole 
veins of it, and the men who are laying new 
sewer-pipes cut lots of it out with their 
picks.’ 

As he spoke he picked up another frag- 
ment, and yet another, and he chatted on 
in his rambling and amiable fashion until 
they were approaching Middle Point itself. 
He was not particular as to what he picked 
up, a black pebble with a red line encircling 
it being quite as precious to him as a red 
pebble with a black line. And as he laid 
them away they rattled pleasantly in the 
jacket pocket from which he had removed 
a small towel in order to give them room. 

* [ took a lot of them home last term," 
he continued. My sis—I mean the 
kildies—like them to play with. People 
who live here use them for ornaments, 
you know. There's a house in the village 
with two gate-posts quite covered with 
pebbles and shells, fixed in a sort of plaster 
or cement. They look ratber weil." 

Indeed,“ muttered Curtice, still some- 
what absently; but he was really getting 
an impression that after all Morgan was not 
quite such a muff as his nickname implied. 
This little fad of his was innocent enough, 
and on the whole it was neither so useless 
nor so purposeless as he had fancied at 
first. Other fellows who were not called 
muffs might have adopted it, to the advan- 
tage of those around them. 

Do you know what I've thought some- 
times ?" the Muff continued, encouraged 
by the senior's patience to reveal more and 
more o: himself. I've thought what a 
thing it would be if some diy i picked up 
something great—say a big diamond, 
that looked exactly like a piece of spar 
at first sight—or a ruby, that looked nothing 
more than one of these red stones, but only 
wanted polishing to be worth ten thousand 
guineas! Wouldn't that be prime?“ 

“It would," agreed Curtice ironically. 
" You'd probably send it home with the 
rest for your sisters to play with. Or 
you'd shy it away at a seagull. That's 
what generally happens." 

" Yes ; but I don't mean that," objected 
Morgan. 

" You mean that you would know the gem 
when you had examine: it, and get your 
ten thousand guineas for it? Yes, that 
would certainly be great. What would you 
do with the guineas ? " 

" Ah," said Morgan slowly, I'd do a 
heap of things." 

Then his eye was caught by another 
pebble, and as he added it to his store he 
picked up the thread of his musings. 

Or sometimes," he said. I've wished 
that all these stones could be changed into 
gol'. You remember that old chap Midas, 
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who asked that his touch might turn every- 
thing into gold, and what a mess he made 
of it? Well, I woulin't make a bother 
like that. I'd like to be Midas for only 
just a little while, so that I could turn some 
of these pebbles into gold, See?" 

“I see," sail Curtice grimly. These 
are just a few things that you would really 
like to do! But while you are about it, 
you may as well be particular, How would 
you like to have your goll—in lumps and 
nuggets, or in up-to-date sovereigns 1? '* 

Morgan smiled. “ Nuggets are all right,” 
he said, but coin would be more easy to 
han le." 

There was evilently a strain of the 
practical in the make-up of Morgan, and he 
had considered the Midas question even to 
its trifling details. Looking him over critic- 
ally as they stood for à moment at the base- 
of the rocks wh’ch marked the end of their 
journey, Curtice reflected that even tho. 
most commonplace exteriors may cover: 
natures instinct with imagination and 
romance, Not that he saw anything par- 
ticularly beautiful in the Muff’s meander- 
ings and musings—they were probably 
no more than nine boys out of ten wouli 
experience under similar suggestion; but. 
that podgy face suggested nothing more 
than substantial dinners, and here was the 
youngster walking daily among imaginary 
gems and dreaming of ancient kings and 
ancient miracles. 

The reflection was not at all an original 
one, for Curtice hal lived long enough to 
see tb» most unlikely people do the most 
extraorlinary things ; but it was original as 
far as it applied to Morgan, whom he had 
scarcely ever taken the trouble to notice 
before. For a little while he pondered 
the revelation, a little surprised, a little 
emused, and perhaps not without a faint. 
feeling of respect ; and then he turned lightly 
away. 
" Well," he sail, "since you want it 
that way, let's hope it will be cash. I 
don't suppose it will matter much to anyone. 
else," And with that he moved off up the 
beach, with the evilent intention of return- 
ing to the school by way of the sand.hills. 

Morgan clambered over the rocks of 
Middle Point to the farther side, where 
Middle Bay opens out, and here found his 
favourite bathing-resort undisturbed and 
untenante l. On looking at his watch 
he found that his time was short, so he 
threw off his clothes at once and laid them 
on a shelf of rock. Then he ran down in a. 
gingerly fashion to meet the tide, 

Being in exceptionally good spirits that. 
day, he had rather an exciting bathe. He 
went out a little farther than usual—indeed, 
he declared afterwards that the water came 
up to his waist at times—and because the 
sca was in a curious mood that day, it 
rewarded him with playful  buffetings. 
That long, booming swell was very deceiv- 
ing. The water was as smooth as a pond, 
but if you went far even in that sheltered 
spot you were apt to be taken unawares. 
Morgan was taken unawares twice. He 
rather enjoved the first experience, when a 
long roller struck him fairly in the small of 
the back—so he declares—and sent him 
staggering shoreward, Then a second came 
before he had quite regained his footing, 
and brought him to his hands and knees 
among the broken water. Somo of it 
went into his eyes, and it was a gasping and 
breathless little Muff that crawled out of the 
surf at last and tried to recover his scattered 
wits. 

It was a grand adventure, and he wished 
that some other fellows could have wit- 
nessed it; but now time was flving, aud 
he could not wait to repeat it. So he dried 
his eyes, Shook.the water, from his arms, 
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and began to thread his way among the 
rocks to the shelf on which he had left his 
clothes. l 

He dressed himself on that memorable day 
just as he had dressed himself on other days 
that were not at all to be remembere 1, first 
dabbing the small towel over his shining 
skin and then rubbing lazily until he was 
as dry as effort coull make him. All the 
while he enjoyed the warm breeze and such 
,sunbeams as deigned to play upon him. 
After that he donned his garments slowly 
until he came to his waistcoat, which 
was the last article but one. And the 
_ sight of his waistcoat reminded him again 
of the flight of time, so that he gave a hasty 
glance at his watch. It was seven minutes 
to one. 

From that point he hurried in reality. 
As he slipped into his jacket he noticed 
how heavy that pocket was which con- 
tained his collection of pebbles, and know. 
ing that they woull make a commotion as 
he ran, he stuffed his wet towel in upon 
them to keep them down. Then he set 
off across the sands at a run, arriving at 
the school in a panting condition quite 
three minutes late. 

Three minutes, however, was not a 
noticeable lapse, and he was able to reach 
his place at the table without attracting 
comment; but of course there was no time 
to run to his play-box with his pebbles, 
. pr even to get ril of his wet towel. He had 
So sit throughout the meal with that pocket 
damp and bulky, and, as he noticed once 
or twice, extremely heavy. Short as his 
fime had been he must have pioked up a 
good many more stones than he had fancied. 


"Did you wet your toes to-day?” , 


nskel his neighbour, during the course of 
the meal. This neighbour was Rockwell, 
of the same class. 
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, “Stuff,” sail Morgan, "I went right 
in." 

“ Dil it hurt much?!“ asked Rockwell. 
Morgan disdained to answer. Indeed, 
answering would have been useless, for none 
of those about him would have credited 
the story of his great enterprise. So he sat 
silent until the conclusion of the meal. 

Then he went out, and across to the 
Long Room in the outbuillings, where his 
and other play-boxes were kept. At the 
moment of his visit, fortunately perhaps, 
the place was empty, and he could unveil 
his treasures in silence, Standing by the 
shelf on which his box stood with the great 
M. M. outwards, he threw up the lil. 
Then he removed a few odds and ends 
which covered from casual sight the 
gathered relics of the beach. 

He looked at them appreciatively, as 
he always dil when he happened to come 
to his box, or when he had something to 
add to the store. Some of the specimens 
did credit to his industry, and might cer- 
tainly prove ornamental and useful in the 
sphere he designed for them at home ; they 
were mely shapely fragments, with veins 
of spar that seemed transparent, or with 
a hundred facets that caught the light 


brilliantly ant! would have suggested 
diamonds to the very podgiest youngster 
that ever walked. Thev were large, too, 
and showed that Muff Morgan had braved 
much weariness and fatigue in bearing 
them home. Indeed, Curtice was right 
on the whole, and there were many young- 
sters at Little Eastgate who might have 
adopted Morgan's fal with. benefit. to 
themselves and others, 

After one consi lering look, Morgan nodded 
in a satisfied way and withdrew the damp 
towel which bulked out his pocket. After 
that. without undue haste, he plunged his 
hand in, and brought it out again crammed 
with 

He dil not know the truth—at least he 
dil not realise that there was anything 
the matter—until some of the contents 
of his hand had dropped ringing to tbe 
bottom of the box, among the stones. 
It was only then that he observed the weight 
of his handful, and the nature of the treasure 
which he bad hauled out so heedlessly. 

The Muff was slow in observation, slower 
in realisation, and it was some little time 
before he understood that he had taken from 
his pocket a brimming and abundant hand- 
ful of gold coins. 


(To ve continued.) 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow,” “Heroes ef Iceland," etc. 


pon a hillside lay two panting boys, 

keen-eyed, alert. The one was dressed 

well, and the other poorly; the first was 

fair-haired, and the second dark. But 

rich lad and poor lay close beside each other 

in the same covert, a clump of little spruce, 
and studied the scene before them. 

On the plain below, two miles away, a vil- 
lage was spread out, and basked in sunshine, 
The hills enclosed it in a circle of dark green, 
which contrasted beautifully with the lighter 
colours of the cultivated fields. Here and 
there in the surrounding woods appeared 
open pastures, dotted with cattle; and the 
trees of the hills seemed repeated in the 
village by the elms that towered above the 
houses. But the boys were unconscious of 
the beauty of the scene. 

They were not studying nature, nor yet 
man's works. Boy-life was what their eyes, 
roving along the hillsides below them, 
sought, but sought at first without success. 

„They can’t have come yet," said the 
dark one quietly. 

„Oh Tim, do you think we've puzzled 
them?’ the other cried. Those were 
awfully good uoubles we made, and bad 
going that we gave em. We're so little and 
they're so big, I’m scared to death they'll 
catch us, and I do so want to beat! Where 
do you s'pose they are? 


( Hustra'ed by Cn. GRUNWALD). 


CHAPTER I.—HARE AND HOUNDS. 


" Don't talk, but get your breath," said 
the other sagely. Look!” and he 
pointed down below, to a spot a half-mile 
away. 

There, emerging from the woods into a 
pasture, was a line of boys, each one per- 
fectly distinct to those who watched. 
" Arthur first," the dark lad counted. 
“ Lawrence close behind. Duck Lanigan, 
Biff Spots— Wally and Curly, all over 
mud!” 

That came from the alder-swamp.“ said 
the fair-haired lad, glancing at his com- 
panion’s leg. I thought I'd lost you, Tim, 
when you got in so deep.” 

" Only up to my knee,” said Tim. “I 
didn't delay you half a minute, Pelly.” 

" You scared me just the same," an- 
swered Pelly, whose real name was Pelham. 
“ I don't see many more of them coming." 

The line of boys in the distant pasture had 
lengthened very slowly, and the first few of 
them had now reached, in their dog-trot, the 
other side of the pastute and were disappear- 
ing in the woods, while the last of them were 
straggling into sight. Though seen across 
such a distance, it was yet possible to make 
out that those who came last had met with 
difficulties. One, as he ran, was holding to- 
gether a torn shirt ; another limped ; a third 
had his handkerchief bound round his ankle 


—" the brier patch," chuckled Pelly—and 
the last carried in his hand what appeared 
to be a shoe. Even as they looked he 
stopped, turned, and began to walk toward 
the town. 

" Jack's out of it," said Tim. 
where are the rest?“ 

" There they are!" cried Pelly, and 
pointed in quite another direction. 

A cheerless procession showed in one of 
the lower fields which bordered the town ; six 
boys, in a spiritless group, were trudgin 
homeward. One, too fat, was winded an 
exhausted, but cheerful ; the others showed 
dejection in every line of their bodies, and 
one even appeared to be crying. His aspect 
was absurd ; rushing recklessly at the alder- 
swamp, he had fallen flat; the boy who 
followed, having no time either to step or 
turn, had used the fallen as a stepping-stone, 
but, while leaping clear, had thrust the un- 
fortunate deeper in. It was the injustice 
of the calamity, rather than the misfortune 
itself, which had made the stumbler leave 
the chase and fill the air with lamentatiors 
which all but reached the ears of the watchers 
on the hillside. ` 

** I can see him bawl, even if I can’t hear 
him," said Pelly. 

But Tim, after one glance at the disconso- 
late gro.:p, had been studying the situation 


** But 


with the air of a general. “ Eight left in the 
chase," he sail, ' and now they're out of 
sight. If you've got your breath, we can 
start on again.” 

The other looked at him keenly, daringly. 
“ Will you try the big double? It’s our only 
chance." 

For the two knew well-that their pursuers 
coull outrun them. Tim and Pelham were 
the two smallest of all the boys that played 
together, and they had no hope to win this 
chase except by skill. They had between 
them the two qualities of coolness and daring, 
a combination usually hard to beat. Tim 
rose from his place. 

" Got your breath?” he demanded. 
Pelham nodded. ‘‘ Then how is your bag 
of scent ? ” 

Four scent-bags lay there on the ground ; 
two were stuffed with bits of paper, but the 
others were nearly empty, and the lads 
looked into them dubiously. 

“ Shall we go as far as these will take us? 
asked Pelham. “ We ought to get back.“ 

“ But if we don't we're caught." 

And if we do we win.“ 

„Come on, then!” 

And so at once they started. They left the 
two full scent-bags lying where they were, 
and ran up the hill, casting the paper freely 
as they went. Into the woods they ran, 
choosing the bristliest thickets and the 
closest undergrowth, however hard these 
were to pass, knowing that the older boys 
woull find them harder still. There was 
one ticular growth of sapling pine into 
which they lungel with the instinct of 
woolsmen, where trees grew so thick that 
a man woull have had hard work to push 
through, and where branches stuck out so 
stiffly that the eves had to be guarded. 
Through this the lads twistel like ferrets, 
slipping quickly out on the other side, 
leaving & slender trail; then they crossed 
a blueberry patch, disdaining the cows’ 

ths, and scattering the paper between the 
. where it would be hard to see. Then 
at last they came to a great patch of moun- 
tain laurel, enormous in extent, where the 
sticky. bushes grew higher tha. a man's head 
and thicker even than the “ines. There 
they cast their last papcr, and with their 
Emp bags came quickly out to plunge 
downhill again on their trail in a hot race 
for their former hiding-place. They had no 
need to look for paper as they ran, but 
unerringly followed back on the. track to 
where the clump of spruce grow, not far 
from the edge of a ravine. At the spruces 
the trail ran thickest of all ; no one following 
would suspect a double there, and for a 
moment, thinking themselves secure, the 
boys stool in a kind of breathless anticipa- 
tion of triumph. 

** Safe—so far! panted Pelly. 

But Tim graspel his arm. Down!” 
And the two threw themselves flat. 

On the hillside below them was the first of 
the pursuers, who had so suddenly emerged 
from the thicket that he al) but caught his 
prey napping. He stopped his run, looked 
along the trail, looked back, and cast aroving 
glance up along the hillside. The two boys 
were partially concealel by the grasses, but 
as Pelham looke1 through them he knew not 
how much of himself was visible, nor if the 
trail at that point showed to the lad below— 
but he dil know well how keen was the n 
of the pursuer, his own brother. Tim 
pressed his head close to the earth, but with 
irrepressible curiosity Pelham still looked, 
and waited, it seemed to him, a full minute, 
while his brother, drawing full breaths, 
studied the open ground. Then a second 
lad came from the bushes, and the two, at 
a jog, crossel the opening and again dis- 
appeared in the bushes. 

* We must have been slow," said Tim. 
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- was more difficult sti 


" No, they were fast," said Pelham 
briefly. 

The older boys indeed had been going fast. 
When the two smallest had been allowed to 
take their turn as hares, the elder ones ex- 
pected an easy victory. It was only when, 
after struggling over the roughest going in 
the neighbourhood, the older lads still caught 
no glimpse of their objects, that they began 
to realise the skill of the younger ones in 
taking advantage of size and lightness. It 
was harder for the taller ones to duck under 
low branches or to ß through vines, and it 

to eross the quaking 
swamp, where Tim, indeed, wet one foot, 
but where not one of the pursuers got over 
dry-shod; where the first to cross had to 


' relief. 
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“ If these bags hadn't looked like stones,” 
he said, we'd be goners, sure. Now, can 
we wait a bit more? I'm all winded.” 

" They'll be here in two minutes," an- 
swered Tim. '' Come on, now." 

Still breathing hard, they started through 
the spruces, laying a thin trail away from the 
main one, and leading it where it would best 
be concealed, but always toward the ravine. 
They l2ft the thicket and crossed an open 
space, where luckily the grass was tall and 
hid the scent. Then below them opened the 
ravine, and they sprang down its slope with 
They went as silently as possible ; 
they caught at bushes, held by trees, and 
leapel from rock to rock. The lower they 
went the louder rose the sound oí the brook, 


* Into the woods they ran, choosing the bristliest thickets.” 


stop and help the others; whence Hop 
Cudahy turned back with howls; and 
where all the laggards felt their spirits fail. 
It was a long, hard pull along the hillsi les, 
too, for the footing was either slippery with 

ine-needles or troublesome among rocks. 

e older lads realise at last that they had a 
genuine task before them, and roused them- 
selves to accomplish it. Therefore they 
reached the second open space sooner than 
they were expected. 

As Tim and Pelham watched, another and 
another boy appeared below them, crossing 
the open ground, until the last had gone. 
Then, with an immense sigh of relief, 
Pelham reached out and drew to him his 
full bag of scent. 


and they took less pains. Here the brake 
grew thickly, and within it Pelham scattered 
the paper, for concealment. Then they 
reached the brook itself, but instead of cross- 
ing they stepped into the cold water. Drop- 
ping their paper into the brook, they turned 
up stream, while the scent floated down. 

Then a shout from above made them pause, 
and they stood to listen, with a sudden fear 
that the big boys had discovered their trick 
and would be after them. Five seconds, ten 
seconds, of painful waiting ; then they heard 
the shout from farther away, and, knowing 
that they were safe, realised that they had 
been standing shin-deep in cold water. 

" Come on," sail Pelham, and up the 
stream they waded. 
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But the rocks were slippery, the stream 
was swift, and they had not gone forty yards 
before a little cascade stopped them. Wet to 
their knees, they climbed out on the farther 
side and began to mount the hill again, once 
more taking pains to leave the trail, although 
distinct, so thin as not to be seen from any 
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distance. Up, upthey went diagonally along 
the steep slope, until at the top they were 
breathless again. There they were forced to 
pause, and listened through their gasping for 
the voices of their pursuers. But not à sound 
was heard from across the ravine, and ina few 
moments they pulled themselves together. 


` 


" We've fooled em! panted Pelly- 
“ That's—the longest double—of the sum- 
mer. It'll take em a while to pick up—the 
main trail.“ 
Come on," answered Tim, more careful 
of his breath. 
(To be continued.) 


— — E TO M — — 


HEY were indeed a queer pair of mates. 
Christy Dawson was an old, sun-tanned 
digger of sixty, and Boy Herriott was a 
bright-faced lad of sixteen. The elder 
man’s eyes were full of a deep knowledge 
of life; the younger one had seen it only 
through the coloured glasses of youth. 
Perhaps this held them together all the 
closer. 

No one at Bunker's Flat knew the origin 
of their mateship, but many years before 
Christy Dawson and the boy's father had 
sworn eternal friendship. In the rushes to 
many virgin goldfields they had led the van, 
sharing blankets and damper and the hard- 
ships of the track. Then one day, when a 
touch of fever caught the father in its grip 
and he lay on his bunk with the frail life 
s'o “ly ebbing from him, he had turned to his 
mat. with pleading eyes. 

“Christy, old man, you'll take care of 
the bx v," he said. 

“I oromise that, Steve. I guess he'll 
never want as long as I've got a pair of 
hands." 

Wherefore, when Steve Herriott was laid 
to rest on the sun-baked plain, Boy was not 
left altogether fatherless. That was ten years 
before, and the intervening summers had 
brought a man's muscles to his arms and a 
man’s strength to his frame. He had 
tasted life early and was beginning to leave 
his boyhood behind him. 

The two shared a claim together after the 
fashion of the camp. Those were the days 
when Port Phillip Harbour was thronged 
with the ships of many nations, and along 
every track in the countryside streamed files 
of eager-eyed men on the wild, mad quest 
for gold. They swarmed like bees into 
Bunker's Flat, for its fame had got abroad, 
and Christy and Boy, lying outside their 
tents in the evenings when their day's work 
was done, watched them straggling in from 
the stretch of plain. 

“ Beats me where they all come from,” 
said Boy wonderingly. 

Christy laughed. 

* They'll soon go again,” he said. “In 
another year most of them will have sloped 
off to another field. There aren't so very 
many good claims here, but we happen to 
have struck one of them.“ 

Do you think we'll make our fortunes, 
then ? " asked Boy, with wide-open eyes. 

„Can't say," said Christy, smiling. But 
I think we've got a mighty good chance.” 

It was no foolish boast. Their good luck 
had become proverbial in camp, and had 
excited a very definite envy amongst the other 
miners, notably in the breast of one called 
Dirk Brady. He was a small, dark man 
with shifty eyes and a cunning smile. Noone 
knew where he came from, but current 
rumour said that his past had not been free 
from suspicion. 

Boy often watched him with a strange 
fascination. He noticed that he did little 
work in his claim during the day and yet he 
always had a surplus of money. Where it 
came from perhaps some of the young nien 
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who played cards with him at night knew 
only too well. 

* don't like the look of him," said Boy 
one day. He never seems to look you 
straight between the eyes.” 

He's no good," said Christy emphati- 
callv. I've seen his sort before. You'd 
best keep clear of him.” 

“How is it he doesn't work like the 
rest!“ 

" [ guess it doesn't suit him. He can get 
all he wants by other ways. That claim of 
his is only a dummy used for a blind.” 

Some species of intuition seemed to give 
Dirk Brady knowledge that his character 
was laid bare before the searching eves of 
the old miner. He came to regard the latter 
with sullen looks ; nevertheless he tried with 
all the flattery of his cunning to win Boy's 
friendship. Approaching him blandly, he 
often invited him to a friendly game of 
poker, but the boy always refused curtly, 
for he had learned to shun gambling as he 
would a snake. 

In the little shanty, which flared its line 
of lights at the top of the camp, the rest of 
the men gathered to play nightly. Boy, 
however, found more attraction listening 
to Christy's tales in the solitude of his tent. 

But one evening something led the old 
miner to the shanty where the others sat at 
cards. In the corner Dirk Brady was 
playing with a young man who had lately 
come from the city. Something prompted 
Christy to watch them closely. He took up 
his seat beside them and the game went on. 

There was an inscrutable smile on Dirk 
Brady’s lips, but the young man’s face was 
very white. The gambler was winning all 
his savings from him as surely as the desert 
sand absorbs the rain. Still the game went 
on, and the young man's eyes were filled with 
a blank despair. Then suddenly Christy's 
hand came down on the table emphatically. 

" You're cheating," he said in a loud 
voice to Dirk Brady. 

The latter faced him with flashing eyes. 

* What do you mean ? ” he said. 

“Just this, that you've got a card- 
marker up your sleeve hitched to a rubber 
band. I've seen that game before." 

The sound of raised voices attracted a 
crowd of miners to the table. The young 
man who hai been swindled angrily de- 
manded his money back. For & moment 
Dirk Braiy stood facing the score of men 
that surrounded him surlily and then a 
suave smile crept over his face. 

* It’s all a joke, mates,” he said, with a 
laugh. I was only trying it on for the fun 
of the thing. I never really meant to take 
his money." 

But such an explanation would not serve 
with the crowd of seasoned diggers, They 
thronged round him angrily and drove him 
from the shanty amidst a babel of threats 
and jeers. As he passed where Christy 
was standing he turned round with an ex- 
pression of baffled hate on his face. 

“I guess Ill get even with you for this,” 
he muttered. 
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Christy laughed with the carelessness 
of one who had never known fear. But 
there was a thoughtful look in Boy's eyes 
when he heard of the affair, for many times 
he had noticed Dirk Brady's shifty, sidelong 
glances, and he knew that revenge would 
come with the suddenness of a knife-thrust. 

Nevertheless six months went by and the 
episode was blotted out of the memory of 
the camp. Dirk Brady's face was rarely 
seen at the shanty, and he worked steadily 
at his claim from dawn to dusk. He also 
seemed to have won back the contidence 
of the other miners, for they had a charity 
that covered all things, and did not care 
to dwell on a single lapse from virtue. 

But Boy did not forget. Some instinct 
told him that sooner or later the reckoning 
would come. This was why a sudden chill 
smote his heart when one day he saw a crowd 
of miners led by Dirk Brady approaching the 
claim. He hurried up to where Christy 
was awaiting them at the tent, a look of 
wonder on his face. 

“This is the man," said Dirk Brady 
excitedly. ''He stole my nugget. I saw 
him near my tent last night.” 

Christy laughed in scorn. 

“Dont make a fool of yourself, Dirk 
Brady," he said. “I guess there's not a 
man here that would believe I touched your 
gold." 

The other miners looked puzzled. Gabe 
Morgan, the leader, shuftled apologetically. 

" We don't doubt y'r word, Christy," he 
said, “ but—well, he's made a charge again’ 
you an' we've got to see it through. You 
won't mind us searching y'r tent.” 

Christy stood aside quickly in assent. 
To him it seemed merely humorous, but he 
noticed an ominous smile on Dirk Brady's 
face. For five minutes they waited while 
three of the minera ransacked the tent, and 
then Gabe Morgan appeared with the 
wonder deepened on his face. 

" We've got it, mates, he said, holding up 
the missing nugget. 

There was a smile of triumph in Dirk 
Brady's eyes. Boy's brain whirled round 
in giddy confusion and  Christy's jaw 
dropped. 

It's a mistake,” he said angrily. “Some 
trick has been played on me." 

Gabe Morgan shrugged his shoulders. 

It looks queer, but—well, you know the 
laws of the camp. I’m afraid you'll have 
to roll your s vag and quit within an hour." 

Christy's face grew pale. For a mcment 
he was silent, as if striving to restrain his 
passion. Then a stoical look came into his 
eyes and he accepted his fate. 

"Isuppose you're right, mates," he said 
at length. I know the law and I'll obey it, 
but there's a lying rogue in this camp and 
you'll find it out before long." Then he 
turned on his heel and went into his tent. 


That afternoon the two rolled their swags 
and set out on the long. dusty track. Dirk 
Brady's leering face was constantly before 
them as-they trulged on towards the line of 
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hills. They knew that he had wuited his 
chance and then slipped the nugget into the 
tent, his cunning prompting him to delay 
his revenge until the card-cheating incident 
bad faded from the other miners’ memory. 
Boy felt the disgrace more deeply for the 
eld miner's sake than for his own. He was 
es yet young and strong, with all the world 
spreading richly before him, but Christy's 
life all lay behind him. There would be no 
¢ime for him to win back the name he had 
lost, and he would be known henceforth 
as the man who had robbed a mate at 
Bunker's Flat. 

Dusk came slipping down as they tramped 
on, and they camped at the foot of a belt 
of rugged ranges. After they had eaten 
their frugal meal they lounged in the glow 
of the fire and speculated on the future that 


lay before them. They knew that they 


would be looked upon as outcasts and re- 
ed everywhere with distrustful eyes, 
t they were forced to bow to fate. 
Suddenly, as they talked, Christy sat up 
with a start. 
* Listen! What was that ? ” 
* Only the sound of horses' hoofs," said 


y. 

Anyway it's coming from the direction 
9f the camp. I wonder who it can be." 

The sound of galloping hoofs came 
tiearer and nearer, echoing out on the frosty 
night. The track lay a hundred yards awa 
from the hollow where the two were camiped: 
so they crept nearer to gain & view of the 
rider. He came along at a quick canter, 
his jaunty figure silhouetted against the 
skyline. Boy gave a low cry of surprise and 
looked at Christy in amazement. It was 
Dirk Brady ! 5 | 

“I see a what he's doing here," said the 
boy in a low voice. 

i ty’s face looked puazled and serious. 

* Can't tell; but whatever it is he’s up to 
mo good. I fancy we'd better follow him.” 

ey hurried off viata the track following 

the sound of the hoofs. Christy did not 

tell his young mate his suspicions, but several 

times he had seen Dirk Brady talking to 

men outside the camp, and he 

had often wondered whence they came. 

A gang of bushrangers was known to be in 

the neighbourhood! It was forced home to 

him that the gambler was in league with 
them. 

For a mile they hastened on, though the 
ohase seemed hopeless. At length when, 
tired and breathless, they were about to re- 
turn the sound of hoof- beats ceased abruptly. 

* He's stopped," whispered Boy. 

They hurried on faster. The following 
half-hour found them on a steep ridge 
overlooking a gully below. A close-hung 
silence seemed to enwrap everything, till 
suddenly the clear tinkle of hobble-chains 
sounded out on the frosty air. Christy 
and Boy started quickly and peered into 
the darkness beneath them. The faint glow 
of a fire shone on the side of the farther 
bill, and round it were seated four men. 

* Dirk Brady's there," whispered Christy. 
* ['ll stake my life on that.” 

“ But what can he be doing there? 

* Don't know ; but we've got to find out. 
Listen! You stay here while I crawl close 
and try to find out what they say." 

« He made & movement to go, but Boy held 
bis arm. 

No. Let me go," he said earnestly. “ I'll 
be able to creep more quietly than you can.” 

And with that he stole softly down the 
side of the hill. Christy threw himself on 
the ground and settled down to wait, his 
senses fluttering with expectation. He 
could not divine the mystery of it all, yet 
he felt that Dirk Brady was playing a 
traitor’s game. There might be some 
opportunity afforded him of laying bare the 
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latter’s plans and proving his own innocence 
to the camp. 

Half an hour passed. Then he heard 
footeteps crackling the twigs below him, 
and Boy came stealthily climbing up the 
side of the hill. His face was white and his 
breath oame in short gasps. 

“It’s a plot,” he said excitedly—'' a plot 
to stick-up the gold-escort. Dirk Brady is 
giving them information about it.“ 

Christy jumped up with a start. 

* And it sets out to-morrow morning," 
he said. “I see their game. They'll lie in 
wait for it in the ranges here, and it'll go 
right into the trap. By all that's true, 
we must prevent this." 

" But—how ? " said Boy. 

" We must get back to camp before 
daybreak—leave our swags where they are 
and start off right away.” 

With resolute faces they started back 
again over the track. It was a weary 
journey for both of them that night over 
the rough, rock-straked ranges and barren 
plain, but they stumbled on with a dogged 
courage. The raw dawn found them on the 
outskirts of the camp, and soon they were 
telling their tale to a 
half-awakened trooper 
who was  sleepily 
grooming his horse. 

He looked at them 
suspiciously at first. 

* Are you sure this E 
isn't a hoax?" he as 
asked severely. 

Christy flushed. 

“Go and look at 
Dirk Brady's tent and 
you'll find it empty. 
That ought to satisfy 
you.. 

The trooper smiled. 

“I guess you're 
speaking truth,“ he 
said. Anyway, we'll 
prepare to give Dirk 
Brady and the rest of 
the gang a little sur- 
prise. And now you 
two had better go and 
have some sleep. I 
think you've earned 
it &fter this night's 
work." 


Four hours later the 
escort—a big, broad 
waggon. with team of 
four—started off along 
the track. It held, 
instead of its freight 
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of gold, a body of miners and troopers armed 
to the teeth and hidden by a tarpaulin cover 
from prying eyes. 

The evening sun was dropping to the 
horizon when it crawled in again from the 
plain. The whole camp turned out to meet 
it as it approached, Boy and Christy watching 
with expectant eyes. The troopers were 
laughing and joking, with the joviality of 
men who had won succees, and, sitting on 
the box with a sullen look on his face and a 


pair of heavy manacles on his wrists, was the 


captured Dirk Brady ! He had reaped his 
reward at last. | 

When they had passed, Gabe Morgan 
turned to the two mates with a penitent 
look in his eyes. 

“Pm sorry about that affair," he said, 
holding out his hand. ''I ought to have 
known you were in the right all along.” 

Christy laughed good-humouredly. 

* [ think it turned out for the best, after 
all," he said. 

And in the light of after.eventa neither 
of the two was ever tempted to regret the 
incident which for a few hours doomed them 
to be outcasts. 


V ow 


Didn’t want to be Reminded of Food. 


5 “Well, young gent, you do surprise me! Now, if the sea had a’ been 
c py—" 
YoUxa GENT : “Oh, don't |" 


The New Volume. Every Page Crammed with ?nterest, 


Pursued ! 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by E. J. WATERS.) 
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"ua Te important 
question, '* What 

? shall I do for à liv- 
| SHart HAVE ing when I leave 
schod ? " has doubt- 

T BE MORE Jess caused, or will 
. cause, my readers a 

CAREFUL : great amount of 
thought and worry. 
Even to the boy who starts out in the 
world well equipped with good health, good 
intentions, and a gooi education, the 
struggle becomes keener every day, es- 
pecially in the ordinary conventional 
occupations. 

The newspapers usually give one such 
depressing particulars of the severe com- 
petition which exists in most branches of 
labour that it is a pleasant relief to discover, 
now and then, interesting paragraphs telling 
of the success which invariably attends 
the efforts of the energetic person with a 
little originality, who strikes away from the 
beaten track. 

The question of the odd ways in which 
many people earn a living is one that will, 
I am sure, interest my B. O. P.“ readers; 
and though a great many of the methods 
I propose to discuss may be impossible and 
undesirable from the average point of view, 
this little friendly chat will serve two useful 

urposes if it impresses upon the ambitious 

y the advantages of an alert, wide-awake 
outlook on the future, and proves that there 
is a vast amount of untilled ground await- 
ing cultivation by anyone enterprising and 
energetic enough to look for it. 

As I don't want to frighten my readers 
away from this subject by adopting too 

derous and fatherly a tone, I'll commence 

y discussing, as an example of originality, 
the work of an enterprising Frenchman, 
who has been making a considerable income, 
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and achieving fame, by—being run over by 
motor-cars. 

M. Gadbin, the gentieman in question, 
had tried other occupations, and had found 
that they didn't afford him sufficient 
excitement. Then, one day, he happened 
to be knocked down in the street by a heavy 
car, and was astonished to find that, so far 
from receiving any injury, he was tough 
and hardy enough positively to enjoy the 
experience ! 

„from that day forward, he amused 
himself, and horrified pedestrians and 
drivers, by falling down in front of motors, 
rising uninjured after they had bumped 
over him, bowing to the agonised occupants 
of the car, and walking cheerily away. 
M. Gadbin developed this hobby to such an 
extent that he was engaged to give an 
exhibition of his hardiheod in public places 
of entertainment, and quite recently, after 
becoming famous in France, he has been 
startling English audiences. 

M. Gadbin was formerly a lyric artist, 
but, finding music a hard mistress, he adopted 
the new profession. It is certainly not a 
very noble one, and it is mentioned here 
merely to show how easy it is, even in an 
age of unemployment, to make a living 
if one will only be original and take risks. 

As my newspaper recently remarked, to see 
M. Gadbin at his work is to be impressed by 
its simplicity. Even the laziest man has 
sufficient ener to lie down, and this is 
practically all that M. Gadbin does. When 
he is prone, a loaded motor-car approaches, 
the inventor of the new profession does not 
budge, and the car naturally surmounts the 
obstacle which it cannot push away or run 
round. It is all temptingly easy, but it is 
to be hoped that other unsuccessful men in 
search of a means of livelihood may not 
be led to think seriously of supporting 
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their families by becoming paid obstacles for 
motor-cars ! 

There have been many more daring and 
novel acts than thatof M. Gadbin before the 
public of recent years, and among them 
must certainly be numbered that of an 
amazing person professionally known as 
“The Human Bullet,” who earns a living 
by being shot from a cannon. I understand, 
however, that no other bullets accompany 
him when the gun is fired. Mr. Human 
Bullet—I don't know his real name—is 
fired from his cannon, by means of com- 
pressed air, on to a trapeze high above 
the arena in which he is performing, and the 
velocity he attains is said to be fourteen 
miles a minute! The cannon is twenty-one 
feet long, weighs 600 pounds, and could 
throw a B. O.P." reader in record time from 
the National Gallery to our editor's room— 
or vice versa, 

One can foresee that, in the future, the 
cannon will form a necessary feature of 
every well-equipped editorial office! I shall 
have to be more careful. 

Do any of you thirst for fame as a Juvenile 
Bullet, or doesn’t the work altogether 
appeal to you? I hope it does not. 

erhaps you have other and more startling 
ideas to discuss with me. There is an 
undoubted opening for original talent 
nowadays, and the youth who is willing to 
be eaten by wild tigers, or hugged by bad- 
tempered baboons, or, in fact, to undertake 
any similar adventures, will soon find 
people foolish enough to encourage him. 

D'you know, I really don't encourage that 
sort of originality in the least, but this sub- 
ject of the remarkable ways in which some 
people choose to earn their living interests 
me very much, and I think my friendly 
readers may be patient while I gossip for 
a little while longer. 
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I have lately been anu Rari the 
advertisement columns of ndon news- 


papers, and have been greatly astonished 
at the mysterious occupations in everyday 
life which afford remunerative openings for 
really serious and solid work, but, before 


touching upon these, I should like to mention 
.& few more queer and out-of-the-way methods 
of earning a living. 

One of the quaintest occupations, my 
newspaper states, figured in the Indian 
census returns some years ago as that of 
* hereditary thief." The gentleman who 
earns an income by eating glass and swallow- 
ing swords or jagged pieces of iron has be- 
come quite a regular feature of society. 
Some time ago there appeared in London 
an aspiring young man who sought and 
obtained & snug salary for permitting 
himself to be hung by the neck for a certain 
period daily. 

There is really no limit to these possibili- 
ties. A good engagement is waiting for the 
youth who will adopt the profession of falling 
from great heights on a bed of concrete. A 

rformer has already allowed his chest to 
bo used as an anvil ; why should not another 
earn a living by using his own head as a sledge- 
hammer? Sacco, and other fasting men, 
starve for a living; perhaps our applause will 
yet be claimed by an artist who undertakes 
to eat for forty days without a stop. 

There are still a few laurels to be won by 
those who are emulous of M. Gadbin's success, 
but are there sufficient fools in the world 
to supply the demand created by morbid 
hungerers for sensation ? 

One can quite understand that an am- 
bitious youth about to leave school does not 
find the proepect of perching on an office 
stool for the remainder of his life a parti- 
cularly alluring one, and the desire to get 
off the beatén track and do something 
exciting for a living has encouraged boys 
to run away to sea, enlist, depart to the 
boundless prairie and seek fame as a broncho- 
buster or adopt some similarly uncon- 
ventional calling. 

But, after all, one doesn't need to go far 
away from home to find mystery and 
romance in an everyday occupation. 

To most people the possibility of making 
& living—that is, an honest living—by chang- 
ing coppers has probably not occurred. 

A certain firm, who had a large stock of 
coppers on hand some years ago, offered 
one of their young workmen a commission 
on all the coppers he could get exchanged for 
gold and silver money. The man got 
rid of such a large quantity at restaurants, 
etc., that the firm lowered the commission. 
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The thought then struck the man to visit 
the offices of various gas companies, banka, 
etc., to ascertain if they would like to get 
rid of any coppers. They willingly offered 
him a small commission for exchanging 
their large quantities of coin. The workman 


very soon left the firm, and has now his 
own carriage, his business cards bearing 
the name of copper exchanger ” as his 
profession, 

An enterprising draper of New York em- 
ploys an assistant who is a special artist in 
arranging cravats in the most fashionable 
Shapes. The assistant attends weddings, 
and helps the bridegroom and best man to 
adjust their ties properly for so auspicious 
an occasion. His charge is 12s. 6d. Here 
is an excellent opening for a fifth or sixth 
form dandy, who might combine with his 
cravat-adjusting the work adopted by a 
gentleman in Lyons—also an important 
official in a drapery firm. 

It is his duty to teach the young person 
behind the counter the art of making a grace- 
ful bow to a patron or patroness of the 
establishment. Many an unfortunate assist- 
ant is too awkward to be instructed in the 
obeisance ; in that case the inexorable bow- 
ing-master recommends his dismissal on the 
ground of utter hopelessness, and this is 
always given effect to by the head of the 
business, 

Would you like to be a cork-chaser ? 

Certain men and women contrive, in this 
great city of London, to make some kind of 
a living by fishing out corks at certain given 
spots on the Thames, where the tide mainly 
carries flotsam and jetsam of the lighter 
kind.  t'hesc cork-chasers mostly live 
in the districts of Deptford, East Greenwich, 
and Erith. They work with a finely meshed 
net attached to a long light bamboo handle, 
and an old sack. 

Sometimes a diligent member of the tribe 
will fish out from five to ten stone of wet 
corks in one day. When the corks are caught 
they are dried in an oven or elsewhere, and 
sorted. The good ones are sold either to 
be used all over again as they are, or to be 
recut, whilst the greater number are sold in 
large bulk to be ground up and converted into 
floor coverings. 

Here's another easy and lucrative opening 
for a well-dressed  youth— poster-gazing ! 
He must draw public attention to the 
posters of his employers—either by studiously 
contemplating them himself, or by any 
other means that may occur to him. One 
English firm, whose wares are brought 
before the public by such artists as Dudley 
Hardy, Hassall, and Cecil Aldin, pays a 


very considerable amount yearly to its 
numerous poster-gazers ! 

If the work sounds too unexciting, how 
would you like to vell for your living ? 

Amongst the show.folk of this country 
there is one well.known character whose 
voice can be heard clearly all over any fair- 
ground at the very height of the din, even 
when the crowd is laughing and screaming 
and the bands and steam-organs are braying 
their loudest. He is known as Rasper,” 
&nd receives a regular salary for shouting out- 
side a big show. 

If you, my unmusical young reader, have 
a voice that hae long been a terror to your 
friends, you may be comforted with the 
thought that you can aspire, one of these 
days, to filling a similarly dignified position 
to that of the far-famed Rasper! 

The lot of the inventor is not always a 
roseate one, but here is a story which should 
encourage the disappointed, 

A young Scotsman was shown into the 
office of a yreat engineer at Birmingham. He 
was wearing & hat of extraordinary shape, 
and in his nezvousness at meeting the man 
of fame he let the hat slip. It fell with a 
hollow thud upon the floor. The engineer 
looked with astonishment at the thing. 
The owner picked it up and apologised for 
the noise it had caused. It was of wood, 
he explained—he had made it himself. 
turning it with his father's lathe. 

The engineer thought that there must be 
something in a man who could think out 
and make such a thing aa this. He forth- 
with engaged him, kept an eye upon him, 
and gave him work ol responsibility, The 
engineer was Boulton; the new man, 
William Murdock. The man with tho 
wooden hat waa sent away to Cornwall, and 
when he returned it was to light up his 
master's premises with gas. The mind 
which first practically applied coal.gas to 
the ead of lighting lived inside that 
wooden hat! 

It must be very exciting to make wooden 
hats, but some of you might prefer other 
methods of making a living. Would you pre- 
fer to tell your friends that you had adopted 
the profession of Boxing, Trimming, Oakalin- 
ing, Top Ironing, Operator for Lasting 
Machine, Indoor Paste Fitter, Heel Scourer, 
Bench Finisher, Edge Setter, Operator for 
Bostons, Heel Attacher or Outdoor Closer ? 
There are vacancies in all these frightfully 
fascinating and mysterious branches of 
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labour, and inquiries show that they are part 
and parcel of the Boot-Making profession. 

If you're doubtful of your success as a 
leather expert, how would you like to be 
an Experienced Flannel and Coloured 
Washer" ? You must be used to “ Hydro 


and Rotary Machines," though, and the 
work wil have to be done in a Laundry. 
Now, do you fancy yourself very much as an 
* Experienced Flannel” ? or d'you think 
you'd really make a greater sensation in 
society as a Coloured Washer”? Don't 
trouble to answer immediately, for I've a 
few other situations available. 

Would you like to be a Calender Improver ? 
This work, I've discovered, is in no way 
connectel with the art of almanac tam- 
pering, but refers to the Laundry once more. 

Calender Feeders, Bo iy Ironers and Im- 

rovers, Plain Ironers, Head Packers and 
rters are also in great demand. I wonder 
such situations are not positively fought for. 
There must surely be unusual excitement 
in Ironing and improving Bodies, to say 
nothing of packing and sorting Heads, yet 
one finds advertisements of this type con- 
stantly in the papers. 

How would you enjoy the work of a Bass 
Broom Drawing Hand ? or a Fibre EE 
and Tar Brush Expert? I couldn't possibly 
keep cheerful and enthusiastic if I were 
condemned to draw bass brooms or wield a 
tar brush all day long, but those of my 
readers whose powers of sketching have not 
been developed in the direction of B. O. P.“ 
illustration may like the work. 

Other interesting home situations vacant 
are Coat Basters, Fellers, Expert Rag Sorters, 
Horse Hair Drawers, good Copper Man, Dry 
Scrubber, and a '* Youth, to ae On.” 

The latter occupation may sound most 
alluring to those of my readers who are not 
devotees of the strenuous life, but I seem to 
prefer the excitements of coat basting—or 
trying to be a good feller. 

A let of the advertisements are most 
clumsily wordei, among the announcements 
to be occasionally encountered being : 

A boy wanted who can open oysters with 
a reference. 


“ To be dispose of. A mail phaeton, the 


roperty of a gentleman with a movable 
koa iece as good as new.” 
8 ishei apartments suitable to a 


gentleman with folling doors." 

“Lost, near Highgate Archway, an 
umbrella belonging to a gentleman with a 
bent rib and bone handle," 

“ Lost, a collie dog by a man on Sunday 
evening answering to Juno with a brass 
collar round his neck.“ 

* Wantel, by a respectable girl, her 
passage to New York. Willing to take 
charge of children and a good sailor.” 

I good stylish bicycle for sale by & young 
15 enamelled black and geared to sixty 
eight.“ 

at Wantel, a room by two gentlemen 
about thirty feet long." 

But, lest I become unduly facetious, 
I must end my little gossip, and I do so rather 
artfully, by introducing to your notice an 
occupation which may appeal to & greater 
number of my readers than any of the 
professions previously discussed. I refer 
to Pea-Eating ! 

A distinguished gentleman in Dewsbury 
recently achieved the world's record in this 
noble art, and is now entitled to call himself 
Marrow/at Champion o the World! 

List, O my eager and awestruck youths, 
to the story of the champion's gallant 
struggles against the mighty im 

He had won renown in his district by 

revious gargantuan feasts, but they pale 
into insignificance before his latest feat, of 
devouring 8,192 marrowfat peas in one 


day. 

The task he set himself was a cumulative 
one, lasting fourteen days. He was to eat 
two peas on the first day, and double the 
number on each succeeding day, until, on the 
fourteenth, he would be confronted b 
16,384 marrowíats—a meal huge enoug 
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to make a van-horse shudder, or to give an 


elephant the staggers. 

As a matter of fact, Catton—the champion 
in question—eluded the final day owing to 
a little hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, but he consumed 
8,192 on the thirteenth, 
and was acclaimed the 
champion of all the world. 
A local statistician calcu- 
lated that the quantity 
would have sufficed sixty 
ordinary people, at an 
ordinary meal on an 
ordinary day ! 

Glutton—I mean Catton 
—treated the peas with 
contempt during the first 
seven days, while his diurnal 
allowance was still under 
200, and swallowed them 
dry, like antibilious pills. 
After that he had them 
soaked and cooked. The 
peas had their revenge on 
the last day but one, when 
they compelled Catton to 
take mint sauce with them, 
but he compromised with 
them on the last day, 
and only took à little 


pepper. 

Catton began his thir- 
teenth day's meal of 8,192 
peas, which, when soaked, 
measured more than three 
gallons, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and blithely 
swallowed an instalment of 
500. He rested without 
inconvenience until seven 
in the evening, and then 
set to work in grim earnest. 
Eleven o'clock was on tlie 
point of striking when he cleared the last 
of the dishes. 

There's an undertaking, my friends, 
beside which the combined deeds of Horatius, 
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Boadicea, Guy Fawkes, Drake, Nelson, and 
W. G. Grace fade into nothingness ! 

Do you feel inclined to waste valuable 
time by endeavouring to beat this gruesome 
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record ? I think not—and I hope not. 
There would be little excuse, when I have 
given you so many interesting alternatives 
to choose from. 


[THE END.] 
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BATTLES IN THE AIR. 


By Ourver G. PIKE, P. R. P. a., 


Author of “ Woodland, Field, and Shore," “In Birdland with Field-glass and Camera,” ete, 


O™ of the most interesting families of 
birds on our British list is undoubtedly 
the birds of prey. Certainly they have a 
very great fascination for me, and other 
naturaliste find this the case also. 
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The love of sport is inborn in nearly 
every Britisher, and I think we as a nation 
can appreciate sport better than any other 
nationality; and it may be this fact that 
causes 80 many country ramblers to have a 
very great regard for those boli adven- 
turers of the air which have to hunt, and 
hunt hard, for nearly every meal. 

We may see many of thes» exciting 
battles on some of the great open moors of 
Scotland, where the golden eagle rejoices in 
his solitude and reigas supreme. 

Let my readers travel with me to a wild, 
lone moor, known as a deer forest, away up 
in the heart of Scotland. Far as the eye 
can penetrate we can see nothing but wild, 
wind-torn grass, with all the blades bending 
in one direction; while in the dim distance, 
almost lost in th» haze of this warm spring 
day, a large stretch of pine- woods is seen. 

On a large grey bouller, standing alone 
on the sloping hillsile, there sits a great 
bird, and we recognise him as the king of 
birdland—the gol jen eagle. 

His large keen eye is travclling over the 
vast landscape before him, and, with a quick 
eager turn, we notice him fix his eye on a 
moving mass of grey a hundrel yaris 
ahead; then he leaves his perch and seems 
to throw himself up into the air, opens his 
great pinions, and with a few powerful flaps 


grass 
_ drop about fifty feet 


(/Uustrations from Life by the AUTHOR.) 
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is going full speed after the scared and 
bolting mountain hare. 

For a few moments this exciting hunt 
continues, the eagle gaining every second, 
when, giving a grand upward swoop, the 

ursuer rises, poises 

imself in the air for 
& second, and the 
next he is down 
with & rush on to 
the hare. 

Thelatter isstruck 
down with the sharp 
powerfultalons, there 
seems to be a mixed 
heap of fur and 
feather on the grass, 
and a moment later 
this feathered hunter 
flies leisurely away, 
anl as his broad 
wings carry him to- 
wards his nest on the 
distant mountain, we 
see dangling fromhis 
talons a shapeless 
mass of blue fur, 


That delightful 
little hawk, the 
kestrel, hunta for his 
food in a far different 
manner. Instead of 
& will dash, there is 
a quietness in his 
movemente, and he 
will spend hours in 
Š 5 a 
meadow. is ma 
ner of earning his 
dinner is familiar to 
all bird-lovers. 

He hovers in the 
sky, high up over the 
fields, and then, if 
his wonderful eye 
should "spot" a 
mouse amongst the 

„ he seems to 


Or 80, 


* As if let down from the heaven tbere 
By a viewless silken thread.” 


Then he hovers again, drops a few more 
feet, and then when he is about sixty feet 
above his prey his wings are closed to his 
sile, he ducks his head, and drops like a 
stone on to the hapless creature below. 


He strikes with such force that the 
mouse or other rolent is instantly killed. 
Then, after his hard-earned meal, he finds 
a convenient perch, and, if the sun is warm, 
he opens his wings and tail, and ‘ suns " 
them for minutes at a time: his eye is half. 
closed, ani he seems to be thoroughly 
eijoying th» heat. I was exceeding. y 
fortunate to secure the accompanying photo- 
graph of the bird with his tail spread, 


The boll, dashing sparrow-hawk wil! 
sometimes fall a prey to its own bravery. 
I knew of a remarkable case in the garden 
of a Welsh rectory. The rector had a number 
of chickens on his lawn, and this was sur- 
rounded with a high fence of wire-netting. 

A sparrow-hawk coming over the brow 
of a neighbouring hill saw the chickens, and 
made a swoop down and attempted to pick 
one up, but in the excitement of the hunt 
it dil not see the wire-netting. It went 
crash into this, and waa of course instantly 
killed, ani the bird made a big dent in the 
obstruction with which it collided. 

We tried the experiment of throwing a 
heavy stone at the netting, and found it 


Kestrel ‘‘ sunning his Tail. 


impossible to draw the strong wires nm 
the way that the hawk had done. is 
will give some idea of the force with which 
birds of prey strike their quarry. In the 
same garden a sparrow-hawk, probably the 
sam? bird, swooped down and carried away 
& thrush which was sitting on her nest. 
One-of the most exciting contests it is 


ible to watch in birdland is a sparrow- 

awk chasing a kingfisher. A friend of 

mine once witnessed such an encounter on 
the river Wye, in Wales. 

The kingfisher was dashing down-stream 
with the eager, excited hawk following and 
gaining every second. Just as he struck, 
the kingfisher dived, and the hawk, missing 
his quarry, overbalanced and flew on many 
yards, The smaller bird was up again in a 
second, and dashed away up-stream, and the 
foiled and angry hawk turned and followed. 

Again the latter struck at his Lriliiant 
little adversary, and again only struck 
water, for the kingfisher had dived once 
more; andseveral times thisamusing incident 
occurred, and every time the hawk was out- 
witted he became more and more angry. 

At last, almost exhausted, the smaller 
birl flew directly towards mv friend, who 
was standing on a bridge, and he. picking 
up some stones, threw them at the hawk 
and drove him off, while the kingfisher rested 
under the bridge until the hawk was far away. 

Our sympathy, of course, is with the 
smaller and weaker bird, but we cannot 
help feeling a little sorry for the hawk for 
having missed a dinner after such a long and 
exciting struggle. 

The sparrow-hawk is very fond of larks 
and pipits, and I once saw a most exciting 
encounter in a Middlesex meadow. The 
hawk was sitting on the parapet of a railway 
bridge, and many birds flew past him, and 
he took very little notice. Presently a sky- 
lark flew over the railway, and instantly the 
hawk left hia perch and was after it. A 
short race ensued, the poor lark dashing 
on and dodging from side to side in its 
endeavour to escape from the enemy. On 
and on it dashed, and then made for a tall 
oak-tree, for it knew that if it got amongst 
the thick branches it would be safe; but 
when the tree was reached the lark was 
travelling at such a furious rate that it 
couli not stop to alight, and so swooped 
up over the tree. The hawk did the same, 
rose slightly above his quarry, and then, 
with one great rush, went down on to it, 
and instantly killed it. 


(‘were were three of us in it—Jimmy 
Shackleton, Lieutenant R.., the Rev. 
Percy Lamont, Curate of the Parish, and 
myself, a journalist, and old schoolfellow 
of Shackleton's. And although, in the 
public printe, the affair, as I shall show, 
was chronicled in à very small paragraph, 
it seemed to us for a minute or two at least 
as if it might stretch tragically to columns. 
Shackleton was at home on leave at the 
time, trying his hardest to forget the sea 
and all that therein is, and especially 
the particular torpedo-boat-destroyer which 
he had the honour to command. I forget 
its name, but the idea of it was H.M.S. Some- 
sort-of-a-ferocious-brute. It was an animal, 
anyhow, and it sounded fierce. Jimmy 
said little about it at any time, though I 
once heard him in a moment of enthusiasm 
describe it as a pretty useful hooker,” 
from which I infer, knowing something of the 
ways of the naval officer, that it was one of 
the very newest and fastest of these boata. 
But all the admiration which he so austerely 
withheld from his sea-command, he poured 
out without stint on his land one—his new 
40 h.p. motor-car. And his friends were 
only saved from absolute boredom by the 
quaint literary interest of hearing the 
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I saw a little cloud of feathers, the stunned 


lark fell over and over, the hawk stopped, 
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bloodstained feathers floating slowly down 
in the still summer air were all that re- 


Sparrow-hawk’s Nest. 


and dropped on to the falling bird, then 
icked it up in its talons and flew away 
to the railway bridge; while a few 


THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
By A. WEgLsH WATSON. 


vocabylary suitable for a destroyer forcibly 
adapted to a motor-car. 

On this particular afternoon Jimmy, it 
appeared, was anxious to go for a spin, 
and ' would the Padre and I come for 
ballast?” The Rev. Percy—a little man 
with a magnificent, deep speaking-voice, 
and a rare good fellow—was willing, and I 
had no objections. So we walked over 
to Shackleton's place together, and met 
Jimmy himself coming out at the gates. 

Hallo, you chaps!” was his greeting; 
* thought you weren't coming! Mark time 
a minute, will you, till I warp her round?“ 
In a few minutes the car, having been most 
skilfully and, as I thought, needlessly 
driven from the stables and through the 
gates, stern-foremost, was standing on the 
open road, shaking with supp energy. 
She was a beauty, there was no doubt of 
that ; and when one noted her business-like 
air, and the fine rake of her lines, it did not 
seem so wonderful that she should suggest, 
to Jimmy at least, the two hun feet 
of shod death which was his other home. 

* Well, then," said he, we'll shove off 
as soon as you get on board." We got on 
board at once—Lamont in front beside 
Jimmy, and myself behind. The shaking 


mained to tell the story of this birdland 
tragedy. 


( To be concluded.) 


died suddenly down, and we slid easily 
forward. 

„Jolly clean start,“ I heard Lamont 
say, in that rich, deep voice of his. 

Oh, I never like to get under way with 
a plunk, like a train of cattle-trucks doing a 
shunt," said Jimmy modestly. ‘‘ You see, it's 
quite easy, when you know the gadgets — 

" Poor Lamont," said I to myself, as I 
leaned back comfortably on the cushions, 
“now he's in for it!" For I knew of old 
what Jimmy's powers were in the matter of 
“talking shop.” But I have often wondered 
since what made Jimmy think and speak 
about cattle-trucks that day. Cattle-trucks, 
he said, in all innocence. And cattle. trucks 
it was in sober truth! But that is antici- 
pating. 

We went far afield that afternoon, well 
into the next county, at a spoed that varied 
from a crawl past a restive horse, to a 
glorious burst along an open flat. 

“Is this top sjed?” I heard Lamont 
ask on one of these occasions. 

No; Jimmy thought he could“ get another 
knot or two out of her with forced draught.” 
But so far, it appeared, he had never had 
recourse to that typically naval mode of 
persuasion, 
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There is no need to describe our run, 
for the rattle of side-drums ” announcing 
the rise of the curtain on the affair proper 
did not come on till we were about ten 
miles from home. We were lighting the 
lamps at the time, for it had begun to grow 
dark. 

“ What's that ?" I asked, as a low rumble 
reached our ears. Thunder,“ said 
Lamont. Blasting.’ Jimmy thought. 
We listened, but we heard no more. 

So we all got in again, and started for 
home. We had gone about a mile, when, 
just as we were crossing a bridge that 
carries the main road over the railway, 
we heard a voice, Hi, there! Help! 
Stop! Stop!” 

„Stop, it is.“ said Jimmy, jamming on 
the brakes with a cruel ar. What's the 
matter?“ 

An excited and breathless platelayer 
scrambled up from the line, and ran forward 
into the light of the lampe. 

For mercy’ sake, gentlemen, drive on 
to Langworth and stop the express! There's 
been a fall of rock on the up-line in the 
cutting down there, and the express is due 
in about five minutes. I've just come on 
the block as I was finishing my beat for the 
day. Drive your hardest, gentlemen, and 
stop the Corridor before she's on to that 
curve." 

Have you no fog.signals," 
Jinmy—a new Jimmy to me! 
you can stop her with yourself?“ 

“ I've nothing but this hammer and key,” 
said the man, and the fog-signals are in 
my house a couple of miles away!“ 

" Unship our tail lamp, then, quick, 
and run forward with it, to meet the train. 
You may stop her, if we don't manage. 
But—I mean to make a bid for it." And 
before the sentence was finished we were 
off. Jimmy crammed on the gears one 
after another till he had got the highest, 
and the race began. We had nearly four 
miles of good road to cover, and something 
less than five minutes to do it in! But the 
prize was the safety of an express train, 
and none of us knew how many lives! 

Down the main road we tore, full pelt, 
Jimmy leaning forward and forcing the 
pace till the tyres were fairly purring over 
the stones. The car must have had a good 
many ' knots" in reserve, for the speed 
now was something great. We swung from 
side to side at every touch of the wheel, and 
Jimmy had all his work cut out to keep on 
the road. I leaned forward between the 
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“ Nothing 


ovaH the wet weather interfered with 
the records at some schools, excellent 
performances were obtained at several. 
Selecting ten representative schools, we 
find Highgate came first in the 100 Yards 
race and second in the Quarter- mile. A. J. N. 
Williamson, the winner of the latter race, 
covered the distance in the excellent time 
of 54 sec., and is distinctly an athlete of 
promise. At the Public Schools’ Meeting 
at Stamford Bridge he won the Half-mile 
in the good time of 2 min. 3; sec., which 
constitutes a record for the meeting. 
Speaking of the Public Schools’ Meeting 
one is compelled to admit that the title is 
somewhat of a misnomer, so few of the larger 
schools sending competitors, Malvern heads 
our list both in the Half-mile and Mile, 
Clegg securing the former in 2 min. 62 sec. 
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other two to give them the benefit of another 
pair of eyes at least. The white belt of 
road lit by our head.light was streaming 
swiftly under our wheels. Pray Heaven, said 
I to myself, that nothing gets in our way! 

“I can't do any better than this," mur- 
mured Jimmy, and truly it was fast enough. 

" Lights ahead!” cried Lamont and I 
together, as we swung round a wide curve. 
A long, loud blast of the horn was Jimmy's 
only reply. Not a hint of slackening! 
The lights moved into the side of the road 
just a second, it seemed to me, before we 
shot past a grocer's van, with the driver— 
his face seen clearly for an instant in the 
light —holding up both hands, and shouting 
—what we neither knew nor cared. 

But we had to slow down for the corner, 
where the road for the station turns away 
off to the left. Yet, not a second, I am 
sure, before it was absolutely necessary. 
As it was, we got round with just about 
a couple of inches to spare. 

On agnin! Slightly downhill now all 
the way to the station. The wind cut 
our faces like a knife, and brought the 
water to our eves so that we could hardly 
see. But Jimmy was driving like a hero, 
his gaze never lifting from the rushing 
track in front. Walls on either side gave 
back the snore of our exhaust; hedges 
seemed to pass with a long hiss; and the 
wooden bridge at the mill actually grunted 
beneath the swift onslaught of our wheels. 

“I'd give a pound.note to know what 
time it is,” said Jimmy, and just as he 
spoke we saw the lights of the station. 
Only a few hundred yards now! But—the 
signala uere down! And the express was 
coming on for that hidden peril in the curve 
at fifty miles an hour! Jimmy pulled up 
outside the little goods-yard, a one-horse 
affair, that was already closed for the 
night—and in a trice we were ont, over the 
gate, and steeplechasing for the signal. 
cabin. Up the steps in a couple of bounds 
and in upon an astonished signalman. 

“Clap on your signals," cried Jimmy, 
“ there's been a fall of rock in the cutting 
four miles up, and the line is blocked." 
But the signalman only stared as if he did 
not understand. “ Look sharp, man,” 
cried Lamont, *' there's not a moment to 
lose.” By this time, however, I had the 
home and starting levers back, for I had 
spent many an hour in a signal-cabin farther 
up the line, and my little knowledge came 
in very usefully just then. 

Nov, show a light of some sort," said I, 
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and Haslehurst the latter in 4 min. 46 sec., 
both fine performances, Tonbridge and 
Highgate tied in the Hurdles with 17? sec. 
J. Gjers, Charterhouse, did best in the High 
and Long Jumps. clearing no less than 
5 ft. 64 in. and 20 ft. 54 in. respectively. 
H. Martin of Edinburgh Academy did only 
14 in. less in the Long Jump. Turner of 
Sedbergh headed the weight-putters with 
32 ft. 9 in., H. Martin of Edinburgh Academy 
again coming a close second w th 1 in. less. 
L. Hammond, Tonbridge, did best in the 
Hammer-throwing with 77 ft., and L. W. 
Sothers, Highgate. secured premier honours 
in the Cricket Ball with 103 vds. The 
relative positions of the ten schools in each 
of the different events will best be gathered 
from the subjoined table, to which we add 
for the sake of comparison the records 


and I found what I wanted, a lamp with a 
red glass shutter, hanging on a nail besice 
the window, lighted and ready. As Jimmy 
pulled the window up, I snapped on the red, 
and we leaned out together, the lamp in 
my hand. But lI never waved it, for, 
standing there in the stition, the engine 
quietly taking water from the tank, was a 
train of empty cattle-trucka { 


When the signalman, who had not lost 
his wits after all, was calling up the break- 
down gang from the Junction, and making 
arrangements to work single-line past. the 
block, the goods.train men came up to the 
cabin, and we beard the explanation. It 
wrs the first of October—the platelaver 
had forgotten this—and the express was 
running bv her winter time-table, three 
quarters» of an hour later than in summer. 
The goods.train was not booked to stop at 
Langworth (it was & small wavside place), 
but as a matter of fact often dil so, in order 
to take water. It had stopped at the tank, 
just when we raced up the steps, and the 
signalman, knowing this, had, I suppose, 
taken us for madmen or robbers. 

Next niyht, when my evening paper came 
in, my eye caught the following short para- 
graph : 

“ Traffic on the main line was considerably 
delayed last night owing to a fall of rock 
fouling the up-line about midway between 
Langworth and Brassdene. The discovery 
was made by a party of motorista in time 
to have the Carlisle goods stopped at Lang- 
worth. It has been pointed out that 
had this accident happened the day before, 
the North express would have been due on 
the spot onlv a few minutes after the fall 
occurred, with possible consequences too 
terrible to contemplate." 

When I got over to Lamont’s later in the 
evening, I found Jimmy there already, with 
a copy of the paper before him. 

* Lamont and I are discussing," he said 
as I entered, whether we can claim even 
to have saved the goods.train. What do 
you say?“ 

My opinion was that in all probability 
the platelaver would have had time to stop 
the goods.train himself, with the lamp we 
lent him. However, we talked the matter 
over till milnight, when Jimmy rose to go. 
„Well. God be thanked, it all happened on the 
first of October," said he. in the tone of one 
who sumsupa debate. Which Lamont closed 
with his sepulchral and reverent * Amen.” 


obtained at the so-called Public Schools” 
Meeting. The winning schools at the 
latter gathering were; 


100 Yards . Abingdon Sehool, N. Duncan, 

Quarter- mile . Horsham (Gra umar school, S. L 
Thompson. 

Half-mile. . Hiwheate, A. J. N. Williamson. 

Mile . Trent College. R. W. Nicholson. 


120 Yards Hurdles Wellnegborouzh Grammar School, 
N. Y. L. Welman. 


Long Jump. St. Lawrence, ltimsgate, A. C. B. 
Beller be. 

High Jump. . St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, A. C. B. 
bellerby. 


Among features of the past season we 
note athletic sports have been renewed at 
Loretto after a lapse of some vears. At 
this meeting, P. C. Steinthal, the school 
captain, a brother of the Oxford three- 
quarter back, did some fine performances, 
This athlete secured the 100 Yards race in 
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101 sec., the 120 Yards Hurdles in 18} sec., 
and the Quarter-mile in 55 sec., in addition 
to the Pole Jump, 8 ft. 6 in., High Jump, 
5 ft. 1} in., and Long Jump, 19 ft. 9 in. A 
very meritorious afternoon’s work ! 

At Felsted, D. Macmillan won the Quarter 
in 54? sec., while D. Ballard set up a new 
record for the Long Jump of 20 ft. 3 in. 
At Epsom College P. H. Henson cleared 
20 ft. 54 in. in the Long Jump, which ties 
with that accomplished at arterhouse ; 
while J. S. Munroe beat the school record 
by throwing the Cricket Ball 110 yds. I ft. 
10 in. At Bradfield this distance was 
exceeded by R. F. Strange, who threw 
111 yds. 1 ft. 7 in. 


100 Quarter- Half- 
E Yards| mile | mile | Mile 

Blackheath sec. sec. | min. sec. min. sec. 

Proprietary . « 41 581 — 4 53 
Charterbouse . . 10 533 — 4 55 
Clifton , Mg! 58$ 2 115 0 
Edinburgh Academy 10} 55) — 5 8 
Fettes 10 58} 2 14 5 18 
Highgate. ¢ .| 10 54) 2 16 5 20 
Malvern . " : 111 574 | 2 4 46 
Repton . . 111 571 2 91 5 2 
Sedbergh . 114 56 2 1 | 4 52 
Tonbridge  . 11} 56 2 133 5 2 
Publio Schools’ | 

Meeting . ' 103 58 2 4 88 
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Thinking it may interest our readers, we 
have compiled, after consilerable research, 
a table of the best school performances we 
can discover. It is not unlikely that in 
looking over records extending over many 
years some performance may have escaped 
notice, and if so we would welcome any 
additions that in a future number we may 
make the list perfect. 


100 Yards, lO sec. . . Highgate 1894 
(F. L. Stevenson) 

Quarter-mile, 51] sec. e Eton . * e 1891 

fee C. Ross) 

Half-mile, 2 min. 63 sec. . . Malvern ° 1907 
(J. Clegg) 

Mile, 4 min. 44 sec. . . Sherborne . . 1891 
(W. E. Lutyens) 

120 Yards Hurdles, 161 sec. . Tonbridge . 1894 
(J. C. Clarke) 

Long Jump, 31 ft. 4 in. . Repton. 8 1906 
(J. Birrell) 

High Jump, 5 ft. 6 in. . Charterhouse 1883 
(A. M. Walters) 

Pole Jump, 9 ft. 8 in. Bed ford " 1891 


(W. Middleton) ` 
Throwing Hammer, 86 ft. 1 in. Tonbridge 


(J. F. C. Jackson) 
Throwing Crioket Ball, 115 yds. 

2 ft. 3 in. X . . Highgate . . 1884 

(W. L. B. Hayter) 

In Putting the Weight we have not felt 
able to give a record. Several schools have 
put over 32 ft., and in two instances 35 ft. 

as been exceeded—namely, by E. H. Sewell, 
Bedford, in 1891—but there is no contem- 
porary authority that the fine performance 
was accomplished with the regulation 
weight of 16 lb. and put from a seven-feet 
square; J. McInnes, Glasgow High School, 
a nephew of the Scottish Champion putter, 
M. McInnes, in the past season put over 
35 ft., but on investigation we find the feat 
was accomplished with a shot of 14 lb. 3 oz. 

In several other instances we have not 
included performances where any element of 
doubt as to their merit exists. Thus the 
wonderful throw of the cricket ball of the 
late E. B. Fawcett when at Brighton College 
is omitted. The throw was measured 126 yds. 
6 in., but was assisted by wind. The cricketer 
and golfer, F. S. Ireland, threw the hammer 
96 ft. at the Blackheath School Proprietary 
Sports in 1876, but we are uncertain if the 
missile weighed the regulation 16 lb. 

Before leaving the schools it will be well to 
mention the result of the Gymnastic Com- 
petition at Aldershot. No less than thirty- 
four schools entered for the shield, which 
was won by W. G. Hull and A. E. Bullock, 


St. Paul's, with 194 points, Harrow and 
Blundell's School, Tiverton, coming second 
and third with 1913 and 184 pointa. 

In the Boxing, which produces keener 
contests every year, P. M. R. Anderson. 
Bedford Grammar, secured the feather- 
weights, W. G. Cahaine, Charterhouse, 
the light, and the brothers C. D. and G. A. 
Lilley, St. Paul's, the middle and heavy 
respectively. 

This form of athletics has come much to 
the front in recent years at our schools. 
Formerly it was often looked upon with 
none too favourable an eye by those in 
authoritv, but now most schools have 
instructors, and it .forms part of the 


| 

Hur | Lo | | Ha Crick 
dles, : ng | High m- cket 
120 | Jump | Jump , Weight mer ball 
yards | | | 

sec. | ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in. ft. in yds, ft. in. 
— 18 — 316 — 96 0 0 
171 90 53 5 6}! 938 2, — 101 0 9 
is} 18 11 4111 — | — 95 0 6 
19 20 4 | 5 00, 33 8 — 96 1 0 
19 18 9 5 ] 28 7 74 7 86 0 9 
174 188 | 5 0 28 2 — 103 0 0 
18} 17 5 | 5 4}; 80 0 7510 | 99 1 6 
isi 1819 | 5 0, — | — — 
171 19 8 | 5 1| 82 9, — — 
171 19 4 6 1 27 2 77 0 102 0 0 
188 19 8 | 8 8 | — | — — 


gymnastic curriculum. Though pugnacity 
is to be deprecated, a knowledge of how 
to defend oneself with nature's weapons 
is highly desirable. Unfortunately to-day 
in most large towns the introduction of the 
knife, belt, and other lethal weapons in 
quarrels is largely on the increase, and has 
called forth condemnation from the judicial 
bench. Quarrels will occur, and a fair-play 
settlement in English fashion is a mild 

rformance compared with the knifing 

usiness, formerly confined to foreign 
nations, 

The Annual Sports between Oxford and 
Cambridge resulted in a hollow victory 
for the Dark Blues, who scored a record by 
winning 84 events to 1j. The Cambridge 
solitary victory was in the Hurdle Race, 
while K. G. Macleod, the Rugby blue, tied 
in the 100 Yards Race with N. G. Chavasse, 
The latter, with his brother C. M., ran a 
splendid race for the Quarter-mile, C. M. 
winning by half a yard. The brothers, 
who are fine athletes, are twins and sons 
of the Bishop of Liverpool Their most 
formidable aarue opponent, E. H. 
Ryle, son of the Bishop of Winchester 
and grandson of the late Bishop of Liver- 
pool, who in his day played in the Oxford 
eleven, was unfortunately unable to com- 

te Mr. Ryle has since been elected 
President of the Cambridge Athletic Club 
for the ensuing year. S. P. L. Lloyd, 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, won the 
Mile Race in capital style, while P. S. Darling, 
Winchester, secured the Half-mile in even 
time, 2 min. A noteworthy feature of the 
sports was the success of athletes from 
beyond the seas, four events being won by 
students from America, Australia, and 
Trinidad. The record of wins is now level, 
Oxford having won twenty-one years, 
Cambridge the same, and two meetings 
resulted in draws. A trip was at one time 
projected for the combined University 
athletes to visit America this summer to 
compete with Yale and Harvard Universities, 
but this has been postponed. On the last 
occasion when Universities competed in 
1904 in England the American students 
were victorious. 

In Pole-jumping, which is not included 
in the English Universities’ programme, 
a wonderful performance is reported from 
Yale University, where W. R. Dray cleared 
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13 ft. 3 in.; the best English record is 
ll ft. 9 in. In the Amateur Championshipe, 
this year held at Manchester, it is worthy 
of not» that the Pole Jump was won by a 
Swede and the Hurdle Race by a German. 

Passing mention may also be made of the 
death of one of the finest physical speci- 
mens of the human race, George Lowden, 
the champion Cumberland wrestler. It is over 
twenty years ago since we saw Lowden and 
his fellow dalesman, the late G. Steadman, 
in holds in the wrestling arena contending 
for the championship, and two finer speci- 
mens of athletes we kare not seen in either 
hemisphere, In the days of his lusty prime 
Lowden scaled over 21 stone, and his chest 
measurement was 514 in.—a girth not 
equalled by any athlete we can recall. When 
next the tailor is taking your measure think 
of 514 in. and you will have some idea of 
what it means. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “B.O.P” WATCH IN AN 
EARTHQUAKE. 

B. C. S. writes to us from Kingston, B. W.I.: "Iam 
an enthusiastic reader of the B.O.P., as was my elder 
brother, although we are in far-away Jamaica. 
You may be interested to hear that during the earth- 
quake which destroyed the business part of our city, 
after I had crawled from beneath the wreck of tbe 
building in which I had a most miraculous escape from 
death, and when the great cloud of dust had lifted, I 
took out my B. O. P. watch —which I had won and you 
had just sent me—to see the time. It was 3.45. Tbe 
earthquake occurred at 3.30." 
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H. Pax KEA. — Order a copy at 
for yourself. It 
writing a letter. 


W. P.—Go to the Patent Library in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, and, if you do not ree 
what you want on the shelves, ask the librarian. 
Look at the catalogue for the specifications under 
the heading, as they might be useful to you, in 
addition to the books. 


will save you 


J. LITTLE —A pplications for admission to the Warspite should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Marine Society, Clark's Place, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


CoNTINENT.—Ask the Continental Superintendent, S. E. and 


C.R., London Bridge. 


S. Surrn.—1. Advertising it is the only way. 2. The volumes are 
a part of a long series, and are not worth more than a shilling each, 


ANXIOUS TO LEARN.—Apply direct to the company. The alphabet is 
the same, and your experience would be in your favour. 


W. J. H.—Nothing on astronomy only. You would find * Knowleige " 
and the * English Mechanic " of use to you. 


A. E. W.—The numbers of the B.O.P.” containing in- 
structions for building a sailing-punt are 1157, 1161, 
1163, and 1166, all in Vol. XXIII. 


A NORTHERN Scor.— If you want the commencement 
of the stories you name, you must procure the back 
numbers. We cannot send summaries to readers, by 

post or otherwise. 


G. T. Morris.—Ask at any music-sbop about 
the instrument and a teacher for it. 
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*.* Now is the time to order the SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the * Boy's Own Paper," to be ready with the ordinary 
December Part. Price 6d. 
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D. H. P. (Weybridge).— Drawings of no use whatever for any purpose. 


There are several ant Smoking societies or leagues, One 
e Sunday School Union, Ludgate Hill, London. 


(Cambridge).—We are indeed sorry for you, bet not without 
Christ is stronger than tbe devil. We know how the imagina- 
tion and evil thoughts may trouble and harass, bat even they can be 
overcome. Hereare some very helpful words on tbe subject by the 
Headmaster of St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, a man who knows 
well ‘When a strong bold has been attacked and diasmantied 
and cast to the ground it ceases for a time to be dangerous, But if 
imaginations and thoughts are allowed to wander about free from the 
ohedieace of Christ, they will come across the old ruin, and gather 
up the stones and rebuild it, and take up their abode there, refusing to 
vacate it when we wish them to go, and making it a fort which shall 


is connected with t! 


ENITENT 
hope. 


bors 


dominate the whole land. But how are the thoughts to be led 
captive? Do they not come and go of their own accord? Yes, 
partiy, but they can be coutrollel. Bad thoughts can be expelied, 


If bad thongkte have been wek- 
t to expel them, and the more they are 
encouraged the mors uit does it become, The brain becomes seared 
and grooved, so that the thoughts are all carriel along the same old 
tracks. They come, unwelcome and onbidden, bowever anxious we may 
be to get rid of them. Nothing but the grace of God can give deliver- 
ance and can lead them captive. If you want to fight them, take tbe 
advice of St. Paul to tbe Philippians, * Whateoever things are tras, 
honourable, just, pure, lovely, of good report, think on ‘Arse things 
Fill your leisure with good wholesome pursuits ; keep yourself foss 
lounging, throw yourself into games, and take plenty of exercise; 
lead a strenuous healthy life. Look upon yourself not as your Own, 
but as bought at an immense cost, to be the bome, not of all kinds 
of evil, but of the Holy Spirit of Gol Himself. Nothing drives away 
the Holy Spirit so easily as evil thoughts." 


ouraged. 


ài Men 


good thoughts can be em 
comed it is terribly 
Aim. 


NixRnon,—1. The “Last of the Pale 


Get a map dins" has not been repoblished is 
and go by book form. 2. Not that have Dem 
way of Wat- rendered into English; it i» zs 
ford and St. adaptation from tbe French. S. Ne 
Albans. 


A. D. F (Ottawa). —We cannot under- 
take to furnish the names and aa 
dresses of stamp-exchanging Gor 
respondents, A small advertisement 
on the wrapper of our mouthiy 
part, at a cost of 6d. would 
doubtless put you into com- 
munication with many. 


No. 1500.— Vol. XX. 
(No. 2 OF NEW VOL.] 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ]} 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


"Stand off! Stand off!’ she cried.” 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER IL —AND REACH THE CITY. 


Te toll-gate was shut, and the horses stopped without 
waiting for any command from the driver. He 
dangled his legs and called for the toll-keeper. There was 
no answer, and presently he asked me to get down and 
try the gate. I drew the bolt, and we passed through. 
“ Tyburn empty!" quoth my companion; “ neither 
toll-house nor gallows takes tax to-day. Well, 'tis an ill 
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wind that blows nobody good. The rogues 
of the city are having dreams free of visions 
of the halter and the tree ; and I, an honest 
fellow, make moncy through the misfortunes 
of others. "Tis as God wills, and we must 
take or lose with a good grace.” 

I stood in the roadway and looked cast- 
wards to the roofs and spires of London. 
On my right was a stretch of wooded land 
enclosel by & wall, and a gate stood open 
showing lovely stretches of fresh greenery 
and a herd of dappled deer. Before me lay 
the hot, empty road, thick with dust. 

“ Is this the royal park ? " asked I. 

“Tis the King's park of Hyde Manor. 
Are ye in the mind to go that way ? " 

“I am rested,” I said, and the grass 
calls to my country-bred feet." 

** Then I'll bid thee * good-day,’ and thank 
thee for thy company." 

“ Nay, thanks are due from me, and I give 
them heartily and wish thee a safe and 
profitable ending to thy journey." 

“ The like to thee, my son. Thou wilt 
find the park pleasant walking, but, alack ! 
empty of gallants and fair dames. Go 
south to Whitehall and the river; thence 
take a wherry to Dowgate ; the river-breeze 
will freshen thee. From Dowgate take the 
hill to St. Paul's and West Chepe. I hope 
thou wilt find thine uncle well and o’er- 
flowing with hospitality.” 

I waved my hand to the waggoner and 
walked in at the park gate. Following a 
deer-track I came by copse and pool to open 
greensward, and, to my surprise, to a huge 
mass of tents and a numerous concourse of 
people. 

I was immediately stopped and questioned 
closely, but allowed to go on if I would avoid 
the camp, for its inmates were come out of the 
city to escape the pestilence, and would not 
brook the presence of chance wayfarers who 
mu carry infection amongst them. 

had no wish to go into the lanes between 
the tents, being desirous of avoiding any 
crowds, so made a circuit and came out 
At the southern gate. Thence I went over 
a small wooded hill and down to Whitehal) 
palace and the river. 

The King's house was, seemingly, as silent 
as a great stone sepulchre ; I could see no 
sentinel at any gate, nor any gallants or 
nobles flitting across the sunlit courtyards. 
The pomp and glitter and hum of the court 
were gone, and grass was sprouting betwixt 
the stones that dainty feet had trolden in 
the merry spring. In spite of the heat my 
blood ran chill, and I tened on with a 
heavy load at my heart. 

I came to the river stairs; not a wherry 
was in sight. A few craft of bigger build 
swung with the tide on the river, but 
nothing living appeared on their decks ; there 
was no sound save the sullen wash of the 
water against the stairs. And I had 
pictured a laughing stream crowded with 
gilded barges with silken sails! Dreaming 
at home in the meadows I had heard the 
notes of pipe and tabor and virginal, and 
the music of soft voices wondrously sweetened 
by the distance! I had had visions of a 
peopled heaven and found myself in an 
echoing willerness. I wished I had jogged 
along the noisome roadway with my jolly 
waggoner. 

*Twas folly to whistle for a boat when 
boatman there was none, so I turned me 
northwards again and passed through 
Whitehall to the village of Charing, and 
fared sadlv along the street called“ Strand," 
with the stump spire of St. Paul's for my 
lodestar. Great houses lay betwixt me and 
the river; their gates were closed and their 
precincts as silent as those of the King’s 
palace. Few folk were afoot along the 
street, and each and all gave me wide room 
for passing, as, indeed, I also gave them. 
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At Temple Bar the lawyers had lighted 
a great fire to purify the air, and a sooty 
fellow squatted on a pile of faggots tending 
the blazing mass. More people were here- 
about ; but they seldom walked in company, 
each man taking a part of the road for 
himself. 

I crossel a stream passing on its way 
down to the Thames, and presently came 
to the bridge that spanned the Fleet, having 
the Lud Gate fronting me on the hill across 
the little river. There were some loungers 
on the bridge, and a few men and lads 
bathel in the fresh tide-water that ran 
beneath. 

I went on my way and passed into the 
city, the sun sinking into the reddening 
west behind me. Through the desolation 
of St. Paul's I went my weary way; a 
beggar and a dog were the only living 
things in the sacred precincts. And so 
I came out into West Chepe—the roaring, 
bustling Chepe that my father had oft 
described to me. 

But, alas! here the desolation was 
greater. The shops were closed; buvers 
there were none, and the 'prentices and 
chapmen were gone. Looking eastwards 
along the great mart, I could not see ten 
Pople where I should have been bewildere ! 

y the movement and noise of a thousand. 
A girl, that seemed a serving-maid, sat 
groaning by the conduit, and I made a 
step towards her. Stand off! stand off!“ 
she cried, “the plague is upon me." So 
with a choking in my throat I walkeJ on, 
scanning the motionless shop-signs on either 
side, 

A cry of gladness escaped my lips when 
I espied the Fleece " with mine uncle's 
name '' Elias Puddifoot " painted beneath 
it. The house was as still and lifeless as its 
neighbours, and I feared whether I might 
find the dreaded T painted upon the closed 
door. Happily the anguish of that sight 
was spared me. 

I knocked pretty lustily at the door, then 
sat down on a seat in the porch to await 
an answer. I had to knock many times 
before the answer came bv way of an upper 
window. Stepping into the street, I found 
my relative's nightcapped head projecting 
cautiously around the edge of the half- 
opened casement. 

" What racket do ye keep, ye dirty rogue?“ 
he cried; is there no longer a watch in 
the city! 

“ Stint your rogues a little.“ I answered, 
“tis ill work throwing bad names at one's 
own family. Do you not know me for your 
wife's sister's son, Master Puddifoot t ” 

“ Hath my wife's sister's son a name, 
young man? 

Ay.“ said I; “the law doth grant me 
my sire-name of Hodgson, and thou, as 
my godíather, didst give me thine own 
baptismal name of Elias." 

" What doest thou 
place? 

J am come upon an errand to thee." 

At this mine aunt's curled grev head 
peeped out beside that of her husband. 

* "Tis Martha's boy, she cried ; how is 
my sister?“ 

“ God rest her soul!” sail I; “she is 
dead." 

“ Plague ? " screeched mine uncle. 

“ Decline, and over- much bleeding at the 
hands of the apothecary,” I answered. 

At this mine aunt began to weep, and 
mine uncle said quietly, * Tell me thine 
errand.” 

“ I have papers to deliver.” 

I will lower a basket for them.” 

“ But I want a lodging and supper. I 
have footed it from Langley and came away 
without money, and only an oatcake and 


& cup of milk." 


in this stricken 


" My house is locked up to keep the 
plague on the safe side of the threshold.” 

IJ am free of the pestilence, and troubled 
only with the pangs of healthy hunger. 

Thou hast been loating about the city.” 

“I came straight. hither, and bave not 
spoken to a soul.“ 

The boy shall come in,” cried mine aunt. 

* Art mad, woman?” 

* "lis Martha's chil !.“ 

“I do not deny it; but I'll run no risks. 
What boots it if we give him lodging aod 
lose our lives ? Then woull he be doubly 
orphaned.” 

But he’s our nephew. and we have no 
child: besides, there are th* papers.” 

" He shall pass them up, and we will 
smoke them thoroughly.” 

For a weary ten minutes they wrangled, 
then mine aunt departed from the window 
in tears, Her husband looked out once 
more. 

" Nee here, nephew Eli,” he sail. '* It 
shall not be told that I turned thee from 
mv door; but a man must look to himself. 
Sleep thou in the porch to-night. I will 
throw down a pillow and give thee food and 
drink. Thou shalt pass up the papers in 
the basket, and I will. have them in siie 
keeping. lest the. villains who haunt the 
streets after dark rob thee of them. To- 
morrow we will see further what can be 
done.” 

I protested with some heat, and declared 
that the papers were concerning my property 
in Langley which, with myself, my mother 
had consigned to his care. 

“The trust shall. be fulfilled, nephew, 
but with caution and wisdom--with wisdom. 
Nuppose thou dost bring the pestilence ; 
how can I be thy guar ian if the dead - cart 
should tumble me into a ditch? Look 
to the housen on either side. The cross 
is on the one, and since noon I have hearJ 
continuous groans and lamentations from 
the other. Thou shalt apprise the watch 
when he comes on his round at nightfall” 

I looked at the shaven face above me; 
there were hard lines about the mouth and 
fear and cunning in the eyes. My god- 
father and relation had never been noted 
for generosity, and I saw it would be useless 
to 1 8 with him. 

agree l to take the crumbs that fell 
from his table, but I did not profess to be 
thankful After some hesitation I parte 
with my papers, My aunt sent me down 
a passably good supper, and after I had 
eaten I stretched myself on the porch seat 
and quickly fell asleep. 

( fu be continued.) 


“I ashou'd just think I do read the B.O.P.” ” 
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MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of * Rollinson and J.“ etc 
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CHAPTER II.—OF EARL GODWIN AND KING MIDAS. 


Te contemplate a neat effect in the mar- 
vellous and absurd at a considerable 
distance is a simple matter enough, and an 
occupation which need not disturb one’s 
composure in the least. It is quite a 
different thing—a widely different thing— 
when the same effect is brought within arm's 
length, and claims to be a plain, substantial 
fact of life and daylight. This means a 
check to the natural order of things—a shock 
to all the lessons of precept and experience. 

At first Morgan blinked—simply blinked— 
while two or three more of the gold pieces 
rattled to the bottom of the box. Then he 
gave a start, and his chubby face turned as 
pale as chalk. At the same instant he 
dropped the whole handful of treasures into 
the box, shut down the lid in & panic, and 
looked hastily round. 

He was quite alone. A stray footstep 
passed down the court outside, but no one 
came to the door of the room. For a while 
he stood still, breathing hard and staring 
round him. He stared at every familiar 
object in turn, as if to see whether there 
was any particular change in them—some- 
thing absurd and grotesque, that would be 
in keeping with his present impressions. 
But the room was just the same as usual, 
blankly innocent of magic or miracle; so 
after a while, having recovered from the first 
shock, he raised the lid of the box once 
more and again looked in. 


It was not that his eyes had deceived him. | 


On the stones lay quite a little pile of golden 
sovereigns—a little broken roll here together, 
and a number of scattered pieces that seemed 
to be seeking refuges between the blocks of 
spar and granite. Morgan touched them 
with a tender finger, and then picked one 
up in a gingerly fashion. He dropped it 
again almost immediately. After that he 
plungel his hand into this breast-pocket for 
the secon! time, and brought out a second 
handful of wealth. This joined the rest at 
the bottom of the box; and after that he 
closed the lid once more to give a moment 
to consideration. 

Muddle-headed Morgan always was, and 
it was not to be supposed that he could think 
clearly on this occasion. Thoughts came 
and went in a lame and halting fashion, and 
almost every one cancelled the previous 
suggestion. "Their order and nature were 
somewhat as follows: 

“I'm dreaming— no, I'm mad!“ 

“The very thing has happened—but of 
course it couldn’t happen!’ 

“They're not real—but they're solid 
gold, and they've all got the Queen's head 
on them. As if I wouldn't know a sovereign 
when I see one! 

“ Some idiot is playing tricks on me—and 
it can't be anybody but Curtice.“ 

But if they're real, then it’s no trick.” 

It was there that he halted, having arrived 
at something wonderfully like a conclusion. 
If some one had played a trick upon him— 
well, the idea of a miracle might be dis- 
missed at once. If these coins were only 
counters, the whole thing was certainly a 
trick. The thing to do was to find out 
whether they were counters or not. 

There was something satisfactory 
composing in the .mere fact that he had 
arrived at some kind of a conclusion. The 
shock of the first moment passed away, 
and, though he was still shaken and agitate, 
he almost succeeded in pulling himself 


and 


together. The ‘colour came back to his 
chubby cheeks, and he gave a deep, deep 
sigh. It was not a sigh of relief, but it 
indicated recovery from the first profound 
amazement. 

He sat down on a box for a few moments 
to think it all over again. One of the masters 
had declared once that when Morgan 
seriously tried to think you could actually 
hear the process—you could hear the 
wheels going round. But if the wheels went 
round they went slowly, very slowly ; and as 
they went the moments sped on at their 
usual reckless pace of sixty seconds to the 
one minute. It was ten minutes to two 
o'clock before the thinker had retraced 
his course through the surprising incidents 
of his experience, and had reached for the 
second time his one and only conclusion— 
that his first act must be to find out whether 
these coins were really coins or not. 

By that time, of course, it was too late to 
do it. His first intimation that it was too 
late came from his class companion, Sec- 
combe, who suddenly broke into the play- 
room to get something from his box. He 
came noisily—a small. keen-looking boy with 
very light hair. 

" Hullo ! ” he said at first sight. What's 
the matter? Have you seen a ghost?“ 

Morgan tried to get back from the region 
of his weighty thought. 

* Yes," he began. I mean No.” 

Seccombe stood in front of him, hands in 
pockets, bright and obtrusive. There was a 
period of silence, and Morgan looked at him 
in bewilderment. 

* What do you want ? " he said. 

“ I want you to get off my box,” answered 
Seccombe ; and with that he took Morgan 
by the collar, and pulled. Morgan rose at 
once, but as he did so there was a distinct 
jingle of coins from somewhere within his 
pockets. 

Seccombe heard it, but in a way did not 
realise it until he was on his knees before his 
box, doing just that which he had entered 
the room todo. Then he looked up gravely. 

“I say, old man," he said, "can you 
lend us a sovereign or two? 

Morgan looked at him aghast. He was 
too much taken aback to ask What on 
earth do you mean? 

Seccombe chuckled with delight. 

" Don't be in a hurry to answer," he 
said humorously. ‘ Think the thing over. 
You've got three or four minutes before 
school begins.” And with that, slamming 
down the box-lid, he left the room noisily. 

Morgan, after a pause to blink and wonder, 
did with the problem of Seccombe's unnatural 
knowledge just what he did with most 
problems that came his way. He gave it up. 
Going out of the room himself. he put his 
hand into that wonderful breast. pocket 
again, and found three or four gold coins 
which had escaped his attack before. Any- 
way, these would be enough to test the 
miracle by, and he would run down to the 
Post-Office or some other place directly 
after school. In the meantime—well, in the 
meantime the ordinary work of an ordinary 
day! 

The ordinary work of an ordinary day ? 
Not a bit of it. He went to his desk in 
a half-dreamy, half-stupid condition, and 
sat down with his books before him till 
school began. Then he picked up his books 
and strolled off to class-room number three 


for history, and when he reached that room 
took his accustomed place—well towards 
the foot of the class—without once looking 
up and without speaking to anybody. 

Such was the beginning of things, but in 
& few seconds Morgan became conscious of 
the fact that there was something in the air. 
Then he looked up, impressed by this 
nameless something, and turned his cyes 
to the desk which was usually occupied for 
this lesson by Mr. Bean. After one look he 
blinked, and looked again in bewilderment, 
For Mr. Bean's place had been taken, 
quietly and unobtrusively, by a mild- 
looking gentleman, who at that moment was 
surveying the class with some curiosity and 
considerable composure through a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles. 

It was not to be expected that Morgan 
should remember a rumour which he had 
heard unheedingly during the morning— 
that Mr. Bean had been called away sud- 
denly by a family bereavement, and that 
his work was to be discharged during his 
absence by a friend of the Head’s from a 
neighbouring town. The Muff remembered 
only that he had seen the face somewhere 
before, and it was curiously connected in 
his memory with the marvellous adventure 
of the dinner-hour. The one great fact 
he was conscious of was that the mild- 
looking person at Mr. Bean's desk had 
something to do with the gold ! 

The mild-looking stranger finished his 
survey without noticing Morgan's state of 
bewilderment. In fact, his glance had passed 
that way just before Morgan had looked 
up, and had only rested, therefore, on a 
stupid-looking boy lost in harmless reflection, 
Now he addressed his audience in a tone 
which was as gentle as his look. 

As you probably know.“ he said, '* I am 
taking for a few days the place of Mr. Bean, 
who has found it necessary to go home. 
I hope that we shall get on very well to- 
gether, and that you will do all that you 
can—as I certainly shall mvself—to make 
our connection a pleasant one. Now we will 
turn to your history lesson. What is the 
section you have prepared for to-day ? "' 

While half a dozen voices were giving the 
required information—for the stranger had 
certainly succeeded in impressing his hearers 
favourably— Morgan recovered himself sufti- 
ciently to ask a question. He asked it of 
Burtenshaw, who sat on his right. 

" Who is he?" 

t Name's Whyte,” answered Burtenshaw 
mechanically, “ Some chum of old Becky's.” 

If Burtenshaw had said " That’s Jupiter 
the chief of the old gods, you know,” Morgan 
would have been almost ready to believe 
him. As it was, the answer, when used in 
conjunction with Mr. Whyte's own opening 
remarks, was plain and easy of compre- 
hension, and in a few seconds he was able 
to digest it, and take some share in the 
lesson. 

It was a very pleasant lesson. 
of things as they are in general, the first 
lesson with a new master usually is. On the 
one sile the stranger is feeling his way, 
anl unless he is a peculiarly suspicious or 
violent or unpleasant character, he will do 
it gently ard ki.dly.. On the other side there 
is an awakened interest and curiosity, a 
pleasure in the sudden break in the long 
chain of monotonous days, and that sense 
of novelty which always bas a certain charm 
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about it. Impressions have to be made 
on both sides, and both sides, consciously or 
unconsciously, try to make them as favour- 
able as possible. 

It was not known whether Mr. Whvte was 
& master by profession or not, though it 
was presumed that he was a well-educated 
gentleman. The history lesson was of course 
a simple affair, as it mainly consisted in 
questions from the text-book, from the 
portion which had been studied ; but it was 
evident that he knew his way about, and 
that he had quite a little store of interesting 
facts to draw upon. Nor was he above 
turning asile now and then from the dry 
and beaten track to discourse upon some 
little point of interest, or to seek some 
indication as to the way in which the 
esson had impressed the minds of his pupils. 
For instance, the traditional account of the 
death of Earl Godwin furnished him with a 
text that occupied some five pleasant 
minutes and left an abiding memory for all 
those who heard him. 

The story presents an ideal instance of 
what in these days would be called the inter- 
position of Providence," said Mr. Whyte 
pleasantly. *“ The Earl is taken at his word. 
‘If I am guilty,’ he declares, let thia 
fragment of bread choke me!“ And 
immediately afterwards the fragment does 
choke him. There is something so plain 
and simple about that, and the superstitious 
folk of those days nee le no further proof. 
Indeed, I venture to say that many of us 
in this modern era would be equally well 
satisfied, Now, what do you think? 
Was the Earl's guilt proved ? Would you 
-consider the test quite sufficient?“ 

There was a chorus of mingled “ Yes, 
Sirs, and No, sirs,” showing a division 
or uncertainty of opinion which amused 
Mr. Whyte considerably. Ah, well," he 
said, "I am afraid that must be the judg- 
ment of the worll—a diviled judgment. 
Indeed, perhaps even in those days there 
were men of a sufficiently sane and scien- 
tific turn at the board to point out that 
the case could not be consilered proved. 
* Experience shows,’ they might have said, 
*that Providence refuses to be tested in 
that way. Therefore the noble earl has 
met with a sad accident—nothing more. 
The accident, perhaps, is partly due to the 
late Earl's fear that such an accident 
might possibly happen—a curious but not 
unfamiliar illustration. of the intluence of 
mind over matter, or, rather, of the mind 
over the nerves, Even as he challenged 
Fate he hai a doubt, a fear, that Fate 
might play him a scurvy trick; this fear 
paralysed the organs concerned in the test, 
and the fragment of bread could not be 
swallowed. Am people can't say much 
more even in these days," concluded Mr. 
Whyte, smiling through his spectacles. 

Please, sir," said Cramer, what do you 
think about it yourself?“ 

" Ah," was the answer, I am disposed, 
I think, to say that the question was not 
quite settled by the result of the test. 
I must confess that I shoull like the evi- 
dence to be a little more—a little more 
clear and conclusive. Now we will go a little 
farther.” 

They went on a little farther accordingly, 
with the general conviction that Mr. Bean's 
deputy was a rather good fellow. They 
went on, indeed, without a hitch until they 
were within a few minutes of the close 
of the lesson; and then an incident occurred 
which for a moment seemed likely to dis- 
turb tho pleasant relations in process of 
formation. 

It was a laugh that broke the current of 
work—one of those impulsive, irresistible 
laughs which most of us indulge in at one 
time or another, though of course there are 
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times when they have to be rigidly avoided. 
A history lesson is one of those times; never- 
theless that laugh was blurted out clear and 
loud. And everyone saw that it came from 
Burtenshaw, for that young gentleman wan 
sitting with his face scarlet with the sudden 
confusion that had fallen upon him. 

" What is the matter ? '* asked Mr. Whyte 
quicklv. 

* Nothing, sir.” answered Burtenshaw. 

“ But why dil you laugh in that way? 
Come, speak up.” 

Plainly Mr. Bean's deputy, despite his 
pleasantness, was not a gentleman to be 
trifled with. Burtenshaw realised this, and 
had also found time to see that there might 
b> no harm, and some good, in telling the 
truth. 

Please. sir.“ he said, I had just asked 
Morgan to lend me five poun Is.” 

The laugh became general then—a laugh of 
pure amusement,  Burtenshaw also laughed 
in the mi lat of his confusion, and perhaps 
the only two persons who were quite sober- 
faced were Morgan himself and the deputy- 
master, The former looked utterly scared 
and amazed, and the latter, of course, saw 
that it was necessary to be serious in the 
cause of lawful authority. 

* Oh," he said grimly, “ and was that why 
vou laughed!“ 

Fo. sir; it was because of his answer.“ 

„ [ndee1! And what was his answer?“ 

" He—-he said that he'd see about it after 
school!“ 

That was evidently the point of the joke 
—that Muff Morgan had promised to see 
about lending his chum five pounds or so 
as soon as school was over. Everybody 
saw the humour of it at once, and laughed 
again. 
safely smile. 

" But why did you ask him for five 
pounds *" he inquired, as soon as the 
noise had subsided. 

lf Burtenshaw had spoken the whole 
truth he would have said that he had 
been prompted to it by Seccombe, who sat 
near him on the other sile, and that he had 
followed Seccombe's hint without ques- 
tioning ; but naturally he did not see it worth 
while to give those particulars, even if they 
woull not have brought upon himself the 
charge of betraying a comrade. So he only 
answered quite compose lly — 

* [t was only a bit of a joke, sir." 

Apparently most of those present could 
easily see the point of the joke, for there 
was very little to suggest wealth in the 
outward appearance of Morgan. He was 
absolutely incapable of caring for clothes 
and boots; and although his outfit waa 
generally rather above the regulation mark 
at the opening of term, he never succeeded 
in keeping it there. He always gave an 
impression of having come down in the 
worl1. 

“H m!” said Mr. Whyte, as he seemed 
to comprehend the situation. I begin to 
see a glimmer of meaning in the joke. It 
puzzles me, however, that Morgan—it is 
Morgan. is it not ?—should be in such alarm. 
The ilea of wealth seems to make him 
afraid.” 

Then everyboly saw that Morgan seemed 
to be afraid—intensely afraid. And it was 
evilent that the concentrated attention 
of the class was making him more afraid 
every moment. The deputy-master began 
to take pity upon his confusion, probably 
imagining that he was an exceedingly sen- 
sitive and shy boy. 

“We appreciate Morgan’s character. 
Such a dread of wealth is all too rare. And 
as for you, sir "—with a humorous look at 
Burtenshaw—" you must not judge by 
appearances. I think we can assure you, 
in spite of every sign you may perceive to the 
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contrary, that this particular boy is neither 
a Crassus nor a Midas,” 

It was quite liht-heartedly that the 
deputy-master set his finger on the raw place 
in poor Morgan's consciousness- quite light- 
hearte Hy, and with a humorously benignant 
look through those glittering spectacles 
of hie, Of course everybody laughed, and 
in the laughing failed to observe that 
Morgan himself did not join in. In fact he 
was on the verge of collapse, for in the 
master's gaze he seemed to read a thousand 
things which noone else saw, He eat motion- 
less. looking at the spectacles: and the wise 
eves behind them with mingled fear. and 
doubt and amazement, 

Luckily that moment was the last of the 
lesson. Mr. Whyte turned to look at his 
watch, and at once set the portion for 
Wednesday afternoon, A moment later the 
class was streaming back to the schoolroom, 
leaving the deputy-master behind to receive 
another contingent, He had made an excel- 
lent impression and was already extremely 
well hiked. 

The joke, of course, was at once forgotten 
by all but Morgan himself, and he took care 
to remind nobody of ıt. For the remainder 
of the afternoon he sat in stolid silence in his 
place, doing much worse than usual in his 
work, but talking not at all, and thus 
escaping unpleasant attentions from the 
authorities, When four o'clock came he 
slipped away as quickly as possible, avoided 
the straggling stream of day-boys going 
home, and made his way direct to the littie 
Post- Office. 

Morgan was plainly nothing of a strategist, 
or he would never have gone to a place «o 
near the school and so open and public. 
As it was, there was only one thought in his 
mind, and this filled it so completely that he 
could not consider any others. He wanted 
to test the quality of his gold, and when this 
was done he would know better where he 
stood. Behind the result of the test on the 
one side stood a mystery indeed, and on the 
other à conception so amazing that it almost 
took his breath awav. 

The staff at the Little Eastgate Post- Office 
was strengthened during the summer months 
by a clerk from one of the larger towns in 
the district. At other timer it consisted 
of the postmaster and his wife. This vear 
the visiting clerk was a smart voung man with 
red hair, who had already learnt that school- 
bovs, as known at the Little Eastgate College, 
were creatures to be suspected always and 
avoided whenever possible. It was this 
young man that attended to Morgan, 

" Well!” he said suspiciously, 

Morgan put down upon the counter a coin 
that looked like a sovereign. He put it 
down so nervously, and with such a high 
colour, that the clerk had no doubt as to 
there being à game somewhere in the 
business. After making sure that it was not 
attached to a thread, he took it up and 
examined it. Then he looked at Morgan, 
and Morgan looked at him. 

" Well," he asked suddenly, “ what do 
you want? Cant you speak ? " 

Morgan had hitherto forgotten to speak. 
Now he blurted out : 

“ Can you change it, please ? 
] want three penny stamps." 

The clerk tested the coin with his fing: ra. 
Then he threw it down upon the cour.ter 
At that point the postmaster emerged from 
behind the glass screen of his desk. 

* What's the matter?“ he said. 

The clerk handed him the coin. He too 
tested it, while Morgan waited with open 
mouth, gradually realising that this might 
mean the police-station. Why hadn't he 
thought of asking first. Is this good t "' 
instead of stupidly trying to pass tbe 
thing ? 


No—I mea n 


* What does he want ? " asked the post- 
master shortly. 

Three penny stamps," sail the clerk. 

* H'm !—for the schoolmaster, I suppose. 
Let him have them." 

Then the smart clerk passed outthree penny 
stamps. He did it reluctantiy indeed, bat 
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still he did it. And after that he rapidly 
counted out a half-sovereign and a little 
pile of silver and copper money. 

Morgan's mouth opened wider—it became 
almost cavernous in its depth. Then, 
to the amazement of clerk and postmaster 
alike, he snatched up the money with one 
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hand, the stamps with the other, turned, 
and fled through the open door with indubit- 
able signs of panic. 

He's in a hurry ' " said the postmaster, 
with considerable surprise. 

" He's cracked!” said the clerk, with 
conviction. 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of “ The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


TILL through the woods they went, 
Pelham always a foot or two in the 
lead, with Tim pounding doggedly at his 
shoulder. Pelham ran with his head high, 
looking all about him ; while Tim held his 
head low, his eyes on the path he meant to 
take. They were great ramblers, those two, 
and knew the woods far better than did their 
pursuers. 
Sometimes Pelham cast the scent, some- 


times Tim; but except for the words, Your - 


turn now," they saved their breath for the 
business of running. Still mindful of the 
fact that the oller boys could run faster on 
the level, they took every advantage of the 
ground, cast the scent in fern or bushes as 
they brushed through, or ran where they 
knew the wind would drift the paper to 
rougher ground. 

As they joggel on, suddenly Tim caught 
his stocking in a thorn, which, before he 
couli stop, strippel it down almost to his 
ankle. An instant's pause and the stocking 
was in place again, but Pelham had seen that 
Tim’s leg was all bruised and discoloured. 

What hurt you ? " he cried. 

“ Rip," was the answer. 

“ How ? " asked Pelham. 

“ Kicking my shins.” 

And what for ? ” 

“ Because I didn't black his boots well 
enough. They were wet.” 

Pelham ran on, though his face flushe ! 
deeper from his thoughts than from exertion. 
At length he sail, as if not trusting himself 
to say more: 

A nice brother!“ 

** Oh, that's nothing," answered Tim; an! 
they joggel on without more words. 

Next, as they entered a little clearing, they 
saw before them a man stooping at the foot 
of a tree; his back was toward them, and he 
was working vigorously. 
him out to Tim. “ Nate digging roots for 
his dyeing,” he sai J. Let's make him 
jump." 

Make Nate jump!” retorted Tim. 

Yetthey ran toward him as silently as they 
coull. While they were still fifty yards 
away, running upon moss, he turned, saw 
them, and bent again over his work. They 
passed close to him and threw their bits of 
paper upon him, but he did not look up. 

* Hullo, boys!“ he grunted. 

“ Hullo, Nate!” they answered, and kept 
on. 
Their bags were half-empty now, but the 
boys were nearing the town. They began to 
cross cultivated fiells, and then for a while 
they ran upon a road. Then they struck 
into a patch of woods, crossed a cornfield, 
and came again upon the brook which they 
had earlier crossed. But now the stream 
w38 broad and deep, a little river, and they 
went along it, casting longing eyes about for 
means of crossing, yet knowing that there 
was no way across, or only one, before they 
came to the bridge a mile away. 


Pelham pointed : 


CHAPTER 11.— A NICE BROTHER!” 


There was, to be sure, a chance for a last 
trick, carefully studied and much discussed, 
but rejected each time they had talked it 
over. And yet there was need of it, for 
though up to now their tricks had been 
clever and baffling, on straight stretches of 
the run the bigger boys had gained steadily 
and were not at any time to be thrown 
entirely off the scent. The younger ones 
had never hoped for that; they knew 
Pelham's brother too well, and Lawrence 
Blair, and even Duck Lanigan, not to be 
sure that by perseverance and skill they 
would be able to work out even the smaller 
ones’ best double," which was the longest, 
and (as the big boys later acknowledged) 
the cleverest of all that had been made that 
summer, That pine-scrub, and that laurel- 
thicket, and after that the beginning of the 
new trail itself—well, it was nearly ten 
minutes after the little bovs plungel into 
the ravine before the pursuers followed. 
But the trick at the brook had been easy,” 
and from that time the hounds, though they 
never once had their prey in sight, had been 
coming upon the hares rapidly. 

Pelham knew it. That was why, as they 
ran along the straight stream, he cast daring 
glances at the water, wishing that he might 
venture its passage. But that was against 
all rules, both of parents and of boys them- 
selves, since the stream was swifter and 
deeper than it looked; and while a good 
swimmer coull cross easily, another, too 
ambitious, or overheated with the run, 
might have a serious mishap. Therefore in 
the paper-chases all swimming was barred, 
and the boys always played fair. Yet 
Pelham knew, as he rehearsed these reasons 
to himself, that from this peint the running 
was all on level ground, so open that any 
delay for tricks might give his pursuers 
sight of him. Therefore his longing glance 
was transferred to a great clump of willows 
which rose in front, drooping over the stream. 

But Tim, also looking ahead, saw with a 
start what Pelham overlooked—two young 
fellows who came toward them, along the 
bank of the stream. The path was narrow, 
and they were sure to meet ; but Tim had no 
desire to encounter his brother Rip, who had 
so marked his shins. The time was late 
Saturday afternoon, and the two young men 
were just out from their work at the mill, but 
not for the purpose of admiring nature. 
“ Fun," as thev sail, or mischief, as others 
might put it, was their object. A minute, 
and the four were close together. Pelly, 
with his ambitious eye still on his willow- 
tree, would have passed without noticing who 
the strollers were, and Tim cast his eyes 
upon the ground. But they were not 
allowe 1 to pase. 

Holl on there!“ cried Rip. 

Pelly's attention came su ldenly to nearer 
things when he felt a hand clutching his 
shoulder. He stopped, but shook the hand 
off angrily. 


Keep your hands off me, Rip McCook ! ” 
he cried. 

But Rip, with a mocking light in his eye, 
blocked the path. Where are you goin’ ? ” 
he demanded. 

He was loosely built and loosely dressed, 
and even his eyes seemed loose in his head 
as he looked from one to the other of the 
boys. His face was weak, but strong for 
mischief ; no match in body for others of his 
age, he yet was ready to bully boys younger 
than himself. The one who was with him 
seemed an echo of him— weaker yet, even in 
desire for ill. 

" We're playing hare and hounds," said 
Pelham hotly. “ You can see that well 
enough, and you too, Johnny Bragin. Let 
us go by.“ 

But the stream was on one side, a fence 
upon the other, and Rip could easily bar 
the way, as he did. Oh, don't hurry," he 
said. 

Johnny Bragin laughed uneasily. 

They all knew that Pelham had a weapon 
which he could use—the threat of complaint - 
to his father, who employed Rip, and in fact 
employed almost every workman in the 
village, in his mills. But they also knew 
that that was a threat which Pelham would 
not use ; it was not in his code of fair play. 
Yet it exasperated him that Rip should so 
take advantage of him. He was only 
twelve years old, and Rip was twenty ; he- 
stood not quite so high as Rip's shoulder, 
But Pelham advanced fearlessly, 

If you spoil this run you'll hear from 
all of us," he said. Now stand out of the 
way!” 

Rip, himself a thorough jackal, under. 
stood what meant the threat of a pack of 
young lions at his heels. He snarled, but 
stoo:! aside. 

" You're awfully smart," was all he could 
think to say. Pelham answered only by a 
glance of contempt, and as Johnny Bragin 
also stepped out of the path the boy sprang 
forward at full speed. Tim started to follow, 
but Pelham’s contempt had stung Rip, and 
he took his small revenge. He thrust out his 
foot and sent Tim sprawling. 

Pelham heard the thump. stopped, and 
looked back. There lay Tim quiet on the 
path; he seemed unable to move. Rip stood 
over him, smiling—sneering, rather. All 
Pellv's blood boiled at the trick, and he 
dashed at the bullv. 

Pelham was an electric boy, sudden, silent 
in attack, and in the moment of his enthusi- 
agme irresistible by forces, whether mental or 
5 stronger than his own. Before Rip 

new it Pelly was beside him, leg crooked 
to leg, arms around the lank waist. Rip 
scarcely felt the clasp before all Pellx's 
strength was thrown into the heave. 
Startled at the assault, Rip could not gather 
himself to resist before it was too late. His 
balance gone, the leg behind his prevented 
recovery, and neatly back-heeled, Le fell 
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toward the stream. His legs remained 
upon the shore, but waist, shoulders, and 
head splashed into the water. Pelly saw 
his frightened eyes, noticed his mouth gasp- 
ing with the shock of the cold ; then the 
water filled both eyes and mouth, and Rip 
went under. 

Johnny Bragin seized his feet. and Pelly 
turned to Tim, who was scrambling up. 
“ Hurt ? " 

* Only shaken up." 

** Come on, then.” 

Yet for an instant they paused to watch 
the struggle between Rip's legs and Johnny 
Bragin Johnny was so alarmed that he 

. could not pull his companion out ; he merely 

held to the legs, while his pale blue eves 
. Stared in doubt at the two little boys. The 
bank shelved quickly there, and Rip’s head 
and body were completely out of sight ; 
only his hands protruded, vainly clutching. 

"Pve got him," said Johnny dubi- 
ously. 

But Pelly rushed at 
drowning him," he cried. 
him out!” 

Johnny let go. and at once Rip's head ap- 
peared above water. His hands reached up 
and grasped a bush, and the breath which he 
had successfully been hol ling came out with 
a puff. He glared at Johnny until he could 
speak. 

" You idiot!” he spluttered. Then his 
eyes turned on Pelly, as a greater subject for 
wrath, and looked unutterable threats, 

“ Good-bye, Rip," said Pelly ; and as Rip 
began to struggle up the bank the two 
smaller boys ran on. It would be something 
to chuckle over later, but was too serious 
now, All that time lost!” Pelham 
grumbled. 

They're after us,’ 
back. 

It was true, and Rip and Johnny Bragin, 
loose-jointed though they were, were not to 
be despised at middle-distance running. 

„Then we'll try the tree!” cried Pelly, 
and Tim noted the ring of joy in his voice. 
Come on!” 

It was almost a mile to the bridge, but not 
fifty yarls ahead stood the great willow, 
Forgetful of everything, Pelham ran for it ; 
but Tim, more cool, put his hand in his bag 
and scattered the scent as he ran. Pelly 


him. “ You're 


" Let go, or pull 


warned Tim, looking 
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reached the great rough trunk, sprang for a 
limb and caught it, swung himself up, and 
was ready to help Tim when he got there. 
Tim was safe in the tree by the time Kip 
reached it. 

" Now we've got you!” called Rip. 
“Well keep you here till the fellers come.” 

But the boys paid no attention to him. 
Climbing higher, they reached a branch that 
stretched out over the water. and out upon it 
they went, Tim first, and Pelly close behind. 
" Now you'll get a ducking if you try to 
drop,” called Rip, supposing that they were 
afraid) of him, and forgetting his dripping 
clothes. Look at 'em, Johnny!“ 

“ Look at em! Johnny echoed, 

But the boys paid no attention to Rip and 
Johnnv. Pelham was master now ; he gave 
Tim no time to hesitate or to think. The 
great branch stretched clear across the 
narrow stream, and drooped well down upon 
the other side; Pelham knew that those 
drooping twigs were tough and strong. 
He urged Tim out upon the branch, and by 
constant orders, " Don't look down ! " gave 
him no time to think of danger. The branch 
grew smaller as it divided, and at last it 
began to bend beneath them. Tim clutched 
convulsively. to save himself. 

" Look at em!“ cried Rip in delight. 

“Turn and face this wav," ordered 
Pelham from behind; and Tim obeyed. 
Pelham turned also. 

" Hi!” shouted Johnny Bragin., “ they're 
coming back!” But Pelham simply said, 
" Now shin down ! "' 

“ Where shall I land ? " asked Tim. 

" You're over the ground," answered 
Pelham. % on!” 

They slid lower down the branch, grasping 
at the twigs to stay their speed. The 
branch bent lower ; they were both upon the 
same division, when it cracked. 

“It's getting mighty small to hold us 
both.“ suggeste} Tim. Pelham swung 
across to another division of the branch. with 
an ease at which he suddenly, when he was 
safe, shuddered, and nearly lost his hold. 
But he wouli not let Tim know his own 
weakness, and ordered again, '* Lower!” 
Lower they swung, and Pelham looked 
down confi lently to measure the distance. 

Then Rip understood, and his glee changed 
to fury. "Wha'? What?” he gasped. 


"Oh, I'll lam it into 'em!“ And he 


snatched up a handful of stones. 


Zip ! and the tirst stone thrown by Rip cut 
through the leaves a vard away from Pellv's 
head. He calmly looked at the big boy as he 
poised for another throw, and their eyes met. 
" You don't dare really try to hit me!” 
Pellv’s eves sail, and red blotches of shame 
and anger came into Rip's unhealthy cheeks, 
He looked away, set his thin lips with spite, 
and measure] the distance to his brother, 

" We're swinging nearer the water," said 
Tim to Pelly. 

“We'll make it, just the same," was the 
answer, And they kept on. 

The second stone from Rip struck Tim 
on the leg; he winced, but said nothing. 
Almost there!” said. Pelly between his 
teeth. let meget a stone ! " and each bov 
swung lower still. They were now dangling 
free, each grasping a handful of twigs, and 
their feet were not a man's height. from the 


ground. Ready to drop?” asked Pelly. 
"CPhey']" make it!" yelled Johnny 
Bragin. 
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" No they won't ! " snarled Rip. 

He threw once more, and with too good 
an aim. The stone struck against ‘Tim's 
clenched hand, and Pelly heard the crack of 
it. Tim's hand unclenched with the shock 
and pain, and he swung by only the other, 

i | must drop!" he called. “ Ready * ” 

But suddenly his grip loosene i. and he 
slipped. The buds tore at his hand, and 
he could not stop hims If. Drop!" he 
called ; then he lost his grip entirely, and fell. 
An instant later, Pelham tried to drop, 

But the branch, relieve of Tim's weight, 
was already msing, and spoiled Pelham's 
attempt. Nprawling, snatching vainly at the 
twigs, he came down sidewise, struck upon 
one foot, and fell half into the river. Tim 
was upon him instantly, and dragged him 
out. 

Are you hurt ? " demanded Tim. 

“Give me that. stone.” cried Pelly, 
furious, and reached for one as he tried to 
scramble to his feet. Instantly, on the 
farther bank, Kip and Johnny took to 
flight; but Pelly, as he tried to stand, 
winced, turned pale, and sat down again. 
His hand went to his ankle. 

“ Sprained ! " he said. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ Woodland, Fie 


Ts kite is one of our most magnificent 

birds of prey, but unfortunately is now 
almost extinct as a breeding species in these 
islands. | 

About three hundred years ago it was 
actually common in the London streets, 
and the great birds, with a stretch of wing 
of six feet, must have been a mighty con- 
trast to the little sombre brown sparrow of 
to-day. 

The kites acted as scavengers, and were 
no doubt exceelingly useful in the then 
neglectel and dirty streets. For this reason 
the birds were protected by law. Several 
notable visitors to London in those bvgone 
days mention with surprise the number of 
kites to be seen around London Bridge. 
Now, alas! e birds have been reduced to 
about ‘our pairs as far as Great Britain is 
conoerned, and these make their home in the 


BATTLES IN THE AIR. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, P. R. P. s., 


(Illustrations from Life by the AUTHOR.) 


PART II. 


woods and valleys of wild Wales, far away 
from the beat of the tourist. 

On more than one occasion I have tracked 
these birds to their haunt and watched 
them at home, and I look back on those 
visits as some of my most delightful travels 
in birdland. My hunts after rare birds have 
taken me to some of the wildest and least 
known parts of Great Britain, but the 
places that live in my' memory as the best 
are some of those Welsh hills and valleys 
where the only sounds are those of running 
water and the wind, and now and again 
t3 cry of a startled bird; places so 
wild, bleak, and inaccessible that they 
seem to speak of solitude in its most intense 
form. 

We were once standing in a sloping 
mountain wood in such & place, when we 
beard a cry, and, looking up, we saw circling 


ld, and Shore," In Birdland with Field-glass and Camera,” ete. 


over the tops of the trees the bird that we 
had travelled very many miles to tind— 
the kite. He looked a magniticent creature, 
with his long inted wings and large 
forked tail, as he sailed backwards and 
forwards, and round and round. 

Presently there was a great commotion, 
for as we watched there sailed into the 
depths of blue above one of those black 
outlaws of the air—a carrion crow, which 
offered battle to the kite by flying up to 
him and giving out his harsh war-cry. 

He made one or two dashes at the kite, 
and attempted to peck him; then up and 
down they went. Each time that the crow 
succeeded in rising above his large an- 
tagonist he made a mad swoop downwards, 
With my powerful field-glasses I could see 
the kite's sharp talons outatretched ready 
to strike, and the formidable hooked beak 


was open and ready to tear at the black 
adventurer should he come too close. 
Each time the crow attackea, his adver- 
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his powerful wing the raven severed the 
kestrel’s head from its body, and it feli to 
the bottom of the picturesque dingle, never 
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coastline, bleak and rocky, and great rolling 
breakers coming in from the limitless 
Atlantic, and beating themselves into foam 


sary, with a slight flap of his wings or a turn on the fantastically shaped rocks. The 


— — — 


White-tailed Eagle. 


of his long tail, just glided gracefully away. 
Every turn or sudden movement of the kite 
seemed guided by its tail, which acts as a 
rudder, or by the extreme tips of the wings. 
It was a noisy battle, too, for the kite ; Us „ 8 
gave out her wild whistle, a short, sharp we .. "T de 2d La 
'Whew-whew, pee-e-o," while the crow 9 e$. as Wer. r 
cetaliated witn his harsh * Kraar-kraar." . n do db en "e 


We will now leave the smaller birds, and ` echoing boom from these travels far down 
I want my readers to follow me to a gigantic the coast, and then returns again and 
sea-cliff amongst the wild western isles of again. 


M 


How long this aérial encounter would a er’ 
have lasted I cannot guess, for something 


happened which brought it to an end. N^ BU e rre or UM 
The kite's mate left her nest, from which — l 29 g^ a 
she had no doubt been watchicg the battle, 

and with a glorious upward swoop joined 

her mate, and with a few angry charges at 

the crow it was driven away across the 

wide valley below us. 


The raven is verv bold when its nest 
contains young, and I have known a raven 
to sit by its nest while it was being robbed ; 
and although it did not actually attack 
the human robber, it tore branches off the 
tree on which it was sitting in its anger. 

Another remarkable case came under my 
notice. A kestrel and raven had their nests 
in the same Welsh dingle. The little brown 
hawk often annoyed the raven by flying 
near its nest, and often they had aérial 
encounters, and the last one of these that 
took place was a birdland tragedy, the like 
of which we do not often hear of. 

The kestrel for some time had been 
annoying the larger bird, and at last the 
latter s anger was thoroughly roused, and 
he attacked the too venturesome hawk. 
He made a few violent darts at it, but the 
kestrel seemed to dodge his wild rushes with 
the greatest ease ; but at length the kestrel 
paid for his temerity, for with one cut of 


Raven's Nest. 


Scotland. If we fook inland the country is except a few large white birds flying over 
absolutely bare—no trees, no flowers; just the incoming waves. With our field-glasses 
bare grey rock and mountain we recognise them as herring-gulls. 


grass. 
In the other direction there is broken Presently we see a largé bird coming over 
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the bleak moor, and he is so large that we 
know it is the sea-eagle. With a large 
circling swoop he flies out beyond the cliff 
and then returns and settles on a prominent 
rock. Soon after settling he shakes and 

reens his wings, and then with ruffled 
feathers sits still. What a miserable and 
dejected bird he looks! His head and neck 
are drawn in, his eyes half-closed, and the 
feathers seem all out of order. 

But that bird that looks as though he 
were ill, or in the throes of grief, is not half 
such a fool as we might take him to be. 
With those nearly closed eyes he is care- 
fully watching the birds below. 

For some minutes he remains thus; then 
his head is moved, his eyes open, and he 
gazes downwarls. We also follow his look, 
and notice that one of the gulls bas left ita 
companions and is flying leisurely up the 
face of the cliff. 

Before it is half-way up the whole 
appearance of the eagle alters. From a 
dejected-looking creature it changes to the 


Bi diae, eem 


“Take up the White Man's burden, 
Send forth the best ye breed, 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
To wait in heavy harness 
On fluttered folk and wild, 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child."—R. KIPLING. 


IMAGINE few of my readers know what 
“ b:che-de-mer " or * trepang really 
is. and where or how obtained. Now 
this dainty, as many consider it, is simply 
a big sea-slug, sometimes two feet in length 
and as thick as one's thigh. It is found 
on the outer reefs of the Southern China, 
Japan, and Java seas, as also on the north 
and north-west coasts of Australia, and 
on most of the Western South Sea 
Island reefs, especially in the Fijis and 
Solomons. 

The fish is greatly prized in China, par- 
ticularly by the Manchu Mandarins and 
upper classes generally, and it is considered 
a very invigorating and sustaining food. 
No feast is there thought complete without 
* trepang soup, as the Chinese and Malays 
call it. Sometimes it is served up as a 
sweetmeat-jelly, with spices, etc. The 
writer has tried it both styles, and it is— 
well—not bad, either way. 

On occasion it is eaten—sometimes raw— 
by the South Sea folk themselves, but it is 
not appreciated as in China. I have heard 
of eight shillings a pint being charged for the 
soup in an Australian city, but the rich 
“ Johns," as we call the Chinese in the 
colonies, pay on demand. 

The fish is worth in China from 50. to 
200. the ton—about ten corn-sacks full— 
according to quality and the kind offered. 
It therefore pays to fish it. The Malays 
have visited the shores of north-western 
Australia in their proas season after season 
fer generations to fish the reefs for this 
slug. En passant—is it not probable 
that Australia was thus first peopled from 
Asia, ages ago, and not direct from 
Africa, as some have argued ? 

In Fiji it is called “ dri "—pronounced 
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fierce hunter, eager and ready for battle. 
He crouches on his perch, the head is 
lowered and tail raised, the wings are lifted 
at the shoullers, and he benda forward. 
The bright eyes seem to be flashing out 
defiance. 

The gull still rises, and we notice that it 
has a ah in its beak, and the bird is all 
unconscious of danger. It comes up another 
two hundred feet, and then, like a great 
feathered dart shot from a catapult, the 
cage has left his perch. 

n an instant thc gull sees its danger. 
There is onlv one hope of escape. and it 
knows it. Turning, it flies full speed down 
wind, and towards the sea. The brown 
phantom, as the cigle must seem to the 
gull to be, turns an 1 follows. 

We hold our breath in excitement as we 
watch. What wi' happen? Each second 
the distance between pursuer and pursued 
grows less, and each sccond the gull seems 
to be straining more and more to reach the 
sea, From right to left, and vice tre, he 


(THE END.] 


By JohN GaGGIN, 


Author of “Among the Man-eaters,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


*  endrec," and as it is the shorter term 'tis 
well to use it. 

In the Fijis there are no less than sixteen 
species, some living on the shallow reef, and 
a few in the lagoon waters, six to eight 
fathoms deep. Among these latter, the 
tit and hedgehog sorts are the best, largest, 
and most valuable. 
black, red, 


There are also the 
and white fish, besides the 


common small grey variety, very plentiful, 
but useless for export. 


[Photo by WATERS, Sueca, Fyi. 
A Young Fijian Girl. 


With bair (“ taumbies") banging down by one ear to 
show ber unmarried state. Age about 16 or 17. Notice 
the square shouldere, showing great physical strength 
far above that of any white girl. 


Nearly all the species have the strange 
power of exuding a slimy stuff from the 
skin, and thus covering their backs and 
siles with sand. This is done, I imagine, 
in order to hide themselves from the hawks. 
bill turtle, which preys on them more or 
less. Oddly enough, these turtles never 
seem to touch the hedgehog ' dri," which 
does not sand itself in this way; perhaps 
the peculiar spines with which the backs 
and sides of this species are covered—not 


dodges; but the eagle follows in his trail, 
and then, when only a few yards away, he 
swoops upward, glances at the trembling 
gull, and with a gigantic rush and a roar 
of his pinions he descends to strike tbe 
hapless bird. With a piercing cry the gull 
opens its beak and drops the fish, and at 
the same instant turns sharply away and 
escapes, 

The eagle, missing his quarry, seems to 
overbalance in the air, but quickly regains 
his flight, instantly takes stock of tbe 
falling tish., which is tumbling and turning 
on its downward journey, ines himmelf 
over it for a second, ducks his head, then 
drops like a big stone after it. With 
wonderful dextenty he picks it up in brs 
talons, then thes back to his perch on tbe 
chti. This is all the eagle wanted, and it 
is very probable if he had struck the gull 
down he would have simply left him and 
devoured the fish, for the sea-eagle prefers 
a freshiv caught fish to the skinny, tough 
flesh of a herring-gull 


A “BECHE-DE-MER”-ING INCIDENT. 


unlike a he lgehog. except that they are not 
sharp at the point—are in themselves a 
sufficient protection. 

When first picked up, most of the tribe 
have a nasty habit of ejecting their intestines, 
which are clammy and stick. to the hands. 
This loss docs not seem to affect the slug in 
any wav; after a few days a fresh set of 
internals are ready to be thrown off again 
on occasion, On the under-side of the 
body are thousands of little creepers, 
which enable the thing to crawl verv 
slowly over the «and, upon which it seems to 
feed, or. more probably, on the almo t 
invisible insects on and in it. The “ari” 
shelters in the holes and corners of the reef. 
If it rains, or the sun clouds «ver, all get 
back to their crannies as soon as may be 
The slug is also very dc.nestic—if one be 
found the other is nct far distant, One 
or two little ones (never more) may be 
occasionally four.d clinging to the mother. 

Most of the islands of the Fijian group 
are encircled by great coral barrier-reefs, 
from a-half to even eight miles distant 
from the beaches. These outlying reefs 
are frequently over a mile in width, and 
on them are great pools, often acres in 
extent and three or four fathoms deep, 
called “namus " by the natives, where a 
belated shark or turtle may be sometimes 
found lurking. These outer barriers often 
extend for many leagues, following the 
contour of the coast; occasionally occur 
narrow passages of deep water, generally 
facing the mouths of the rivers on the inner 
shore, as the coral insect does not build 
where there is the slightest fresh-water 
influence. 

On the outer perpendicular wall ever 
thunder the vast rollers of the great Pacific, 
while the inner side gradually slopes to the 
lagoon waters, usually calm and smooth as 
a mill.pond. At the spring tides there is 
usually some five feet of water over these 
reefs, while at low tide, at full and new 
moon, they are nearly dry, except in the 
" namus " which stud their surface. These 
great reefs are the home of the trepang," 
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our folk, a teaspoonful of oil was to them 
—a bonne-bouche—the reward of merit, not 


When Sea Island cotton, some years ago 
now, fell from five shillings to sixpence the 

und, the Fijian planters found themselves 
Ld Some of us cleared out, 
some facei the music—British fashion— 
and among these, a chum and the writer 
found ourselves. We, most of us, had to 
turn to 'dri".fishing as a help. Nearly 
all of us had boats—usually centre-boards, 
thirty feet long and six beam. A “dri” 
house of reeds, and a grass roof, for boiling, 
drying, and smoking the catch, on a little 
sandy island in the lagoon, or on some 
jutting headland, was easily put up. If 
one was favourably known to the shore- 
village chiefs as being just and, above all, 
a man of his word, one had little difficulty 
in getting twenty or thirty girls or boys 
as one's “ dri’’-fishers—oddly enough, the 
lassies were always better fishers than the 
lads. You see, from almost babyhood 
they had had to help their mothers daily to 


hate, and refuse to touch, spirits of any sort; 
only an old chief, near one of our big towns, 


fish for the household. The men con- 
descend only to fish on high days. 


All men’s work in the old war-times was 


simply to act as tribal guards, and nothing 
else. If one acted in a “ chiefly " manner 
to the fisher-folk—i.e. as a sort of all- father 
to them, looking after them when sick, etc. — 
a seashore chief never hesitated to hand 
over to one some thirty or so of his young 
girls, with some old woman relative of his 
to look after them, for three or six months, 
During a bad yam year, twenty or thirty 
young healthy appetites absent from the 
village evening meal daily was a considera- 
tion, you see ; and when each girlie returned 
with trade —sulus, shawls, pots, and, 
above all, tobacco, and each with a pre- 
sent, saved from her earnings, for her chief, 
nothing could be pleasanter. Perhaps the 
white, even, when he brought back the 
lassies, might be “ good-minded,” and bring 
a present of a pig, or a couple of sharks, and 
then a great feast and dance would follow, 
with “ yangona " (the non-intoxicant drink 
of the South Seas), until the little '* ma-ma " 
(chew-chew) tots’ teeth ache. 

The fishers were always paid by results— 
a shilling for a gin-case full of uncooked 
“dri.” A clever fishing-girl could easily 
fill it during three or four hours’ fishing. 
Sometimes on a calm night, using cocoanut- 
leaf torches, a girl would occasionally manage 
to earn two shillings —half a dozen big hedge- 
hog fish would fill a case. All fisher-folk 
in these seas rub well into the skin cocoa- 
nut oil before starting to fish. I know of 
nothing better to keep the body warm 
in water—’tis a sort of sea-blanket. 

Diving in the lagoon, close to the reef 
in five or six fathoms—thirty-six feet—to 
these oiled sea-nymphs was as nothing. 

Each kept a ''tallv ".stick, a notch for 
each caseful—old British fashion. Ten 
shillings a week and found, which was often 
earned, was not bad for a little maid of from 
ten to thirteen. We spoke just now of gin- 
cases—but the cases only were used, Fijians 
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feign illness to get it. 


A Typical Fijian Chief in his War Gear. 


ever tasting the stuff. What the youngsters 
loved was—well—castor-oil, and would often 
What a lollie is to 


[Photo by WATERS, Suva, Fiji. 


to be declined, from the chief to the 
youngster. 


( To be concluded.) 
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FOOTBALL: THE COMING SEASON'S PROSPECTS. 


LTHOUGH this season we shall miss the 

excitement caused during the last two 

by the visits of our Colonial cousins from 

ew Zealand and South Africa, there will 

be plenty to occupy the attention of players 
at home, 

Four Internationals will be played. 
France this year will be met in Paris, Scot- 
land at Edinburgh, and Wales and Ireland 
at Bristol and London respectively. In 
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addition, matches between the leading clubs 
of the four Unions form part of the pro- 
gramme in the Olympic Games to be held at 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

ere is, besides, plenty of need of good 
steady work in building up a representative 
English fifteen. Last season the results of 
our team's performances were disappointing. 
Our best form was undoubtedly that shown 
at the Crystal Palace, when we drew with 


the all.conquering South Africans. Unfor- 
tunately in subsequent matches we lost the 
services of three of the best men in the 
team—viz. V. H. Cartwright, the captain, 
F. G. Brooks, and J. T. Simpson, the best 
two three-quarters in England. This made 
a marked difference. 

Against Scotland we had as much of the 
1 as the winners, and with luck might 
ave drawn, but the Northerners lasted 
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better, and this just gave them the victory. 
Scotland's record was a brilliant and unique 
one. Not only were they the only country 
to beat the South Africans, but they also 
defeated England, Ireland, and Wales. 
Their successes were largely due to their 
half-backs, Munro and Simson, and to the 
brilliant play of Macleod on the three- 
quarter line. 

It is hoped that the Irish match wil! be 
the occasion of the opening of the new 
ground the Rugby Union have purchasel 
at Twickenham, and will mark an epoch in 
the game's history. The need of a ground 
of their own has long been felt by English 
football-players Scotland already have a 
well-equipped arena, and there has been a 
unanimous opinion for some time past that 
the carefully hoarded funds of the Rugby 
Union couli not be better employed than 
in following Scotland's example, 

Owing to the rapid expansion of London 
the difficulty of finding a ground sufficientlv 
accessible and possessing a suitable subsoil 
has not been slight. The land purchased at 
Twickenham fulfils these conditions, is near 
the station, which can be reached in some 
nineteen minutes from the Waterloo ter- 
minus of the London and South.Western 
Railway, and also possesses facilities of 
access by electric trams. 

Additional interest attaches each year to 
the county championship competition. Last 
season it will be remembered that after two 
drawn games in the final tie between Devon- 
shire and Durham it was decided that the 
two should hold the title conjointly. Both 
these teams will be strong again this year, 
but the strength of the Metropolitan counties 
will be affected by the following motion 
passed at the last annual general meeting: 
* That a player possessing an Irish, Scotch, 
or Welsh International cap shall not be 
eligible to play in & county championship 
match." In the t the London counties 
of Middlesex, ent, and Surrey have 
especially benefited by the assistance of 
Irish, Scotch, or Welsh international players 
resident in their borders. 

It has been felt for some time that, as 
county matches are now utilised as trial 

ames for the selection of the English 

teen, the inclusion in county teams of 
players who are ineligible for an English 
cap has kept native talent out of such 
teams. Hence the above motion was carried 
by a large majority. 

At the same meeting Mr. Rowland Hill, 
the president of the Union, resigned office. 
Mr. Hill’s official connection with the Union 
dates back twenty-five years, for twenty- 
two of which ho honorarily filled the exacting 
post of secretary. It had been the wish of 
the late president’s friends to mark the 
occasion of his resignation with a testi- 
monial befittiag their appreciation of his 
long and valued ser-ices, but this he steadily 
refused. As a slight expression, however, 
of their feeling of indebtedness to him, an 
illuminated address was presented to Mr. 
Hill, to which were attached many hundreds 
of signatures. Though Mr. Hill now retires 
into the ranks of past-presidents, his advice 
and experience will continue to be at the 
service of his colleagues. 

The newly elected president is Mr. C. A. 
Crane, an old Cheltenham boy, for twenty- 
five years secretary of the Midlands Union, 
in whose ranks he was in his day an able 
forward. Other changes in the personnel 
of the Union's executive include that caused 
by the regrettable retirement of last year's 
international captain, the old Oxonian, V. H. 
Cartwright. Mr. Cartwright finds the exi- 

ncies of his business clash with the per- 

ormanoe of his football duties, and as a 
sacoessor Oxford have been fortunate to 
seoure as their representative Mr. R. V. 
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Stanley, a veritable enthusiast for the game, 
and happily blessed with the requisite leisure. 

The institution of the Army Cup. presented 
by the Rugby Union for inter-regimental 
competition, was attended with marked 
success, The final, played at Aldershot 
between the Royal Engineers and 2nd York- 
shire Regiment, attracte 1 a goo lly crowd in 
apite of a lverse weather. At the termina- 
tion of the match General French, with 
appropriate remarks, hande i the cup to the 
winners, the Yorkshire Regiment. This 
season it is reasonable to expect a largely 
increased number of regiments competing. 
It is rumoured the Navy intend starting a 
similar competition, and the Rugby Union 
will doubtless present a challenge cup. 

It is interesting to note that Eton and 
Harrow plaved one another for the first 
time under Rugby rules Both schools now 
play the running game during the Easter 
term. 

Tours abroad are now so frequent in the 
football world that it will not cause surprise 
to state that arrangements are on foot for 
a return visit to New Zealand. According 
to latest advices, a team will leave England 
in April to meet the redoubtable Colonials 
on their own ground. The «i-tance is great, 
and the tour will extend over tive months 
from the date of departure. This, unluckily, 
will prove a deterrent to many who cannot 
spare that time from business or study, 
but nevertheless it is to be hoped a fairly 
strong side will be collected from the 
United Kingdom to take the trip. 

Next season we are to have a visit—the 
first one—of a team from New South Wales. 
The game is enthusiastically followed in 
that colony; and though the players may 
not quite reach the high standard of ex. 
cellence attained by the New Zealanders 
and South Africans, there is little doubt that 
they willrender a good account of themselves. 

J. J. Calvert, an old Shrewsbury boy, is 
president of the New South Wales Union, 
and has done much for the furtherance of 
the game there. 
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Old football men will recall the prowees 
shown in the 'cighties by a New South 
Wales plaver, C. G. Wade. A member of 
Vasa ills famous Oxford team, and later an 
International, Wade was one of the best 
three-quarters of his day. A very powerful 
runner, he was an adept at handing-off, an 
art much neglected now. His right hand 
woull come out like a semaphore and 
brush away all opposition, Mr. Wade is 
now Attorney-General for his native colony. 

Glaneing at club prospects and changes, 
Blackheath Jose their. captain, Basil Hill, 
who will be succeeded in that. position by 
H. Mainprce, the old Cambridge captain, 
Mr. Mainprice is now a master at Stanmore 
School, and will be able to play regularly. 
There are many who think he should have 
been included in last. vear's English. side. 
The Richmond captain, R. E. Go fray, has 
resigned, and his place will probably be 
filled bv the Cantab H. F. P. Hearson. 
The Harlequins, who are now one of the 
strongest. clubs in. London, and also one of 
the ol lest, will again have the advantage of 
being led by A. D. Stoop. The site will 
also include a valuable nucleus of old Oxford 
blues Of the Lonuon Scottish, it is a little 
dithcult to gauge their strength, as much 
depends on the native talent that may be 
resident in Londor. The team supplied a 
large contingent to the Scottish Inter- 
national fifteen last vear, a considerable 
portion of whom will again be available. 

Of the Universitica, Oxford appear to have 
the best chances, as they will have a fair 
number of ** old blues available, W. W. 
Hoskin, a Rhodes scholar, from St. Andrew's 
College, Grahamstown, will captain the 
team. He is the first Rhodes scholar to 
gain such a distinction, and, judging by 
football as well as athletics, the Rhodes 
element is destined to play an important 

in Oxford sports in the future. Of 
Vassalli on the three-quarter line we expect 
great things. He is an old Bedford boy, is 
very fast, and understands the grammar of 
the game. His uncle, Harry Vassall, in his 
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A Kick-off. 


day captained Oxford and Blackheath. The 
Oxford halves, too, are much above the 
average of club players. Of the forwards, 
G. D. Roberts, though he did not ge? 
his blue last year, played in the English 
team, and is one of the best forwards of the 
day. 

At Cambridge K. G. Macleod has been 
appointed captain, Like many other Cam- 
bridge captains, he is an old Fettesian. His 
pe is too well known to need particularising. 

e wil have many vacancies to fill his 
team. Half-backs will be needed. Young, 
who played in that position last qe has 
gone to Oxford for a course of study. 

Hearson, last year's captain, may be in 
residence, but it is doubtful if Scoular will 
again be available. The inter-University 
match will be played at Queen's Club in 
the second week in December. The fixture 
is one of the most popular of the year. 
The record between ilio rival blues reads à 
Matches played, thirty-four ; Oxford fourteen, 
wins, Cambridge twelve; drawn games, eight, 

Of school prospects it is too early to 
speak with certainty. Much depends on 
what old choices remain. The brilliant re- 
cords last season of Leys School and Sher- 

borne in the Rugby section, who beat all 
their rivals, and of Aldenham and Repton 
in the Association, will need some keeping 
up. The same remark applies to the Scotch 
schools of  Merchiston and Edinburgh 
Academy. 

While on the subject of school football 
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one cannot help expressing regret that dis- 
tance prevents the interchange of matches 
between the leading English and Scotch 
schools. At present Sedbergh is the only 
school to play those across the Border, 

That English school football is not of the 
same standard as the Scotch, one has only 
to consult the composition of the University 
teams to discover. Our football would 
benefit greatly were, say, Rugby able to 
play Fettes, Uppingham Loretto, ani Leys 
Merchiston. The Scotch schoolboy is not so 
slavishly wedded to the fetich of“ passing.“ 
He therefore possesses more individuality 
and resource in difficulties; and, besides, his 
footwork is always good. 

Judicious ** passing " is one of the greatest 
aids to success, but it must never be allowed 
to cramp the development of individuality 
and resource. If boys only think of gettin 
rid of the ball directly they have it, €— 
before any difficulty presents itself, how 
can they develop into sterling runners and 
try-getters ? It looks very pretty, tossing 
the ball from one to another ; but how often 
no ground is gained! What is needed is 
not so much how to pass as when to pass. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the 
fine runners and scorers of days that are 
past would never have developed those 
qualities if the perpetual *' Pass," Pass,“ 
Pass“ had existed when they flourished. 

Current events in the sister code claim 
the attention of Rugby players, and the 
action of the amateur section in revolting 
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from the professional incubus has the 
sympathy and approval of all those who 
strive for amateur sport. The Rugby Union 
long ago recognised that in football those 
who play the game for recreation and those 
who do so for a livelihood were best in 
separate camps. Had the amateur section 
in the sister code been less indulgent and 
taken action years ago, not they but the 
professionals would be the seceders from 
the Association, At the present crisis one 
cannot but miss the experience and counsel 
of the late C, W. Alcock. . 

A pleasing honour has just been conferre 
on Dr. W. T. Grenfell, the old Oxford for- 
ward. Dr. Grenfell has been for many years 
engaged in the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen, and is its president, 
In recognition of his services His Majesty 
the King has invested him with the insignia 
of the most distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. It may be re- 
membered that another footballer, Major 
J. Manners Smith, who in his cadet days 
at Sandhurst was one of the best half-backs 
in the country, gained the Victoria Cross 
some years ago in India. 

We must conclude with a brief line of 
regret at the untimely death of the old Cam- 
bridge captain, T. W. P. Storey. A bad 
chill from a wetting developed into pneu- 
monia, and poor Storey, who was very 
popular with all who w him, passed 
RA EMT reminder of how uncertain 
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LL fish but trout are now in the finest 
condition, and most of them well on 

the feed. The ible exceptions are 
bream and carp. These fish become lethargic 
in the winter, and as it approaches they 
feed less, though in warm Octobers they 
may be had o ten enough. Barbel, perch, 
«chub, roach, rudd, dace, and gudgeon will 


all take a bait well if properly presented 


now, especially after rain. . 
Pike-fishing is in full swing, though the 
weeds have hardly died down enough to 
make spinning otherwise than aggravating, 
so that the live-bait method is unavoidable. 
Perhaps the best way for a boy is to 
combine perch and pike, or jack fishing, 
and use a paternoster. This contrivance 


ives an excellent chance to the angler who 


ows how to use it. 

It consists of a couple of yards, or more, 
of rather stout gut, with a light plummet 
at the extreme end. At intervals of two 
feet or so, hooks tied to very short pieces of 
gut are fastened to the knots in the main 
line, so that they stick out at right-angles 
to it. 

These are baited with live minnows or 
gudgeon, the hook being passed through 
the lip without injuring the fish. The buit 
being small, you can strike at a bite with 
a gool chance of hooking. When this is 
attached to your reel line you let it down ` 
carefully into suitable places. Sharp runs 
over gravel, among sparse weeds, are the 
best spots. Very often you can see the 
perch, and occasionally jack, frequenting 
these places, and this tackle will enable you 
to present the bait to them much more 
effectually than coud be done by means of 
a float and shot. 
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AUTUMN FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


If the water is shallow, use only two 
baits at most, or one only—the object in 
having more than one be ng ch'efly to find 

at whatever depth they may happen 
to lie. Pike and perch seldom lie on the 
bottom, like roach, even in cold weather. 

When perch are numerous you may often 
get two or three at a time, just at the 
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height of the feel. This is not the case 
with jack, and indeed two jack would be 
more than you could easily manage, even 


of the ordinary three or four pound fish. A 


larger jack than this is called a pike. 

Of course paternostering is not always the 
best way, for often the fish may be out of 
your reach by this method, and a float, 
with a long cast, may be necessary. 

If you are float-fishing, it is best to use 
a larger bait ; say a dace: of six inches long, 


annoyed by little jack taking your bait. 


and to put the hook through the back fin of 
your bait. You can then strike with a 
good chance of hooking your jack as soon 
as he takes hold, which he does by getting the 
fish across his jaws. If you put the hook 
in the mouth of the bait you must give the 
jack some minutes to swallow the fish, and 
then hook him in the th oat, which 's a very 
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cruel method and often kills thre fish, even 
if he breaks away. 


Very often, if you want perch, you will be 
Do 


not keep thes» out unless the owner of the 
water wishes, for a jack o£ a foot long or 
so is a baby." 

In many rivers, especially those con- 
taining trout, the owners are only too pleased 
to have the pike destroved, as every one 
kills several hundred. tront. eac year, and 
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trout are far superior in every respect to the 
* vermin ” pike. 
You can therefore often get leave to 
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day, getting perhaps half a hundredweight of 
bi 


sn. 


The usual result is otherwise, and a bag of 


fish a trout river for pike, if the owner is 
confident that you will not kill any trout. 

If you do get good-sized perch, which 
are rather scarce, take care of them and 
have them well boiled without scaling. The 
skin will come off, and leave the flesh clean 
on your plate, and very good it is—much 
better than any pike. The sport given by 
a perch is also far better than that afforded 
by a jack of the same size. 


Let us now leave the fish of prey and 
study the ways of their gentler brothers, 
such as the barbel, which is big enough to 
eat almost any sort of fish, but very seldom 
takes ice ari never, except in the 
spring, when she has been spawning and is 
half mad. 

To catch barbel in any quantity it is 
generally desirable to employ a boatman, 
and this is an expensive business, and the 
result uncertain. Probably, however, a 
boatman would abate his terms in favour 
of boys if caught in a good humour, and it 
might be worth your while to combine and 
take a day on the upper Thames. 

It is considered necessary, and is cer- 
tainly expensive, to ground-bait over-night, 


two or three barbel and half a dozen perch 
is more likely. You will, however, if you 
use your eyes, have learnt the boatman's 


lose one now and then, and some tackle 
also, but the pleasure of landing a big fish 
on fine gut would make x 95 this. 

If you decide to try for barbel by yourself, 
look out for a clean swim at the ta of weeds, 
and, having spotted your fish, come again 
and moor your boat some twenty yards 
above, and let your little lobworm gently 
into their midst, without troubling about 

round-bait. You may get a fish by chance, 

ut they generally ignore their opportunity, 
and you must try, try again, till you find them 
on the feed. Afterall, the barbel, when you 
get him, is even nastier to eat than a chub, 
and this is saying much; so I fancy it is 
better to be content with roach and dace, 
which are nearly always to be had n large 
or small numbers, according to circum- 
stances. 

Let us take roach first, as being the more 
important and more common—at least, in 
most rivers. There are two styles of roach- 
fishing—that of the Lea, and that of the 
Thames and Trent ; and they are so different 
that they must be described separately. 

In the Lea manner you use a long stiff 
and very light rod, made preferably of white 
cane (Japanese will do), and without any 


methods. Not that they are always the 
best. Most professionals, for instance, pin 
their faith to stout tackle, and therefore 


with a large quantity of worms. You then 
make an early start, and if the barbel decide 
to “ come on” you may have a really good 


only get fish when well on, whereas, by 
8 you might pick up two or three 
shy 


on à bad day. No doubt you would 


winch-fittings. To the end of the top joint 
you attach firmly about eight inches of 
fine silk. To this is looped your gut line, 
which is nearly the finest-drawn gut pro- 
curable (or else single horse-hair, now 
difficult to get good), with a small hook 
at the end on the very finest gut. The 
float must be small, unless the water you 
fish is very deep. Generally speaking, a 
porcupine-quill, somewhat fat for its length, 
which should be about six inches, will be 
found the best, though special floats are made 
and sold at a high price for the purpose, 

The shots, or lead wire, for sinking the 
line should be fastened at quite a foot 
above the hook, except one shot six inches 
lower, and must sink the float within one- 
i E of an inch of the surface, so that the 
nibble of the fish may be seen. 

A small landing-net should be carried 
(though I've landed roach of nearly two 
pounds on single hair without it); and a 
solidly made wicker basket is useful to 
hold your things and to sit upon. For 
roach-fishing tallies with the  outsider's 
notion, in that patience is one of the chief 
requisites, 

(To be concluded.) 
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DISPLAYING PICTORIAL POSTCARDS. 


HB plan and elevation of a revolving 
stand are shown by fig. I. The base 

is 8 in. square, lin. thick, and a wooden 
plug } in. long, } in. diameter, is fixed in the 
centre, so that j in. protrudes. Centrally, 
in a circle 73 in. diameter, 4 in. thick, a 
suitable hole is made to drop over the plug 
and turn freely ; while the upper part of the 
plug is let into the under-side of a circular 
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cap, and there fixed. The radiating grooves 
are formed with strips of wood 2} in. long, 
iin. wide, and of any thickness not ex- 
ceeding } in. The stand is then ready for 
the application of enamel, polish, etc. ; and, 
asa fish, small ornaments of any kind can 
be fixed at the corners of the square base, 
also on the central cap. Pictorial t- 
cards should be fastened back to back in 
pairs before putting their lower edges into 
the grooves, and, of course, they can be 
changed whenever desi 


A ies of lazy-to (fig. 2) will be 
fond "useful for erhibiting 4 number of 
cards, as the length can be instantly altered 
to suit change of locality without disturbing 
the pictures. Several strips of wood (say 
twelve) 53 in. long, } in. wide, } in. thick, 
with their ends nicely rounded off, and with 
holes, from } in. to ] in. diameter, at the 
centre and also è} in. from each end, are 


By J. C. NELSON. 


centrally pivoted together in pairs, after 
this fashion : Cut six small plugs 3 in. long, 
to fit the holes in the centres of the strips ; 
then select six strips for the upper part of 
the lazy-tongs, and glue one end of a plug 
in each, letting it lie flush with the surface 


Fig. 3. 


of the strip. Now put the other six strips 
over the plugs, } in. of which will project, as 
shown at the lower part of fig. 3, and pivot 
the ends of the strips with similar plugs 
f in. long, letting } in. project above the 
upper strip lin. from the under. Upon 
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each of these l in. projections fix a cork 
foot 4 in. n >$ in. across, having the lower 
rtion roun off quite smooth, as shown 


y the enlarged plan and elevation (fig. 4), 
and then glue fancy caps or heads over the 
short 8 
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strips. At each extremity of the lazy - 
tongs, the under strip may be shortened, 


as at s (fig. 2. Then lengthways on the 
upper strips form grooves with pieces of thin 
wood 3 in. long, } in. wide, cutting away 


protruding from the upper 


the corners, as shown in fig. 3; though, if 
preferred, two or three grooved blocks could 
be substituted for the two parallel strips. 
When the holder has received the necessary 
finishing touches, the cards, fastened back 
to back, are fitted into the grooves precisely 
the same as in the revolving stand (fig. 1). 

A small cabinet for storing caris that are 
intended for the two previous stands will be 


found useful, especially if the sides are fitted 
with hinged flaps, whereon cards can be 
ted, as shown in fig. 5. On & wooden 
5} in. long, 4à in. wide, 3 in. thick, fix 

two sides 11; in. long. 43 in. wide, ; in. 
thick, and add a top piece 6 in. by a in. 
Take six brass rings 14 in. to 2 in. across, 
file a small piece out.of.each, and contrally 
down the sides of the box fix the remainders 
at equal distances apart, as at R (fig. 5). 
Now, from stout cardboard, cut pieces 11] in. 
long, 5 in. wide, and down one edge of each 
make slots to drop over the rings, as shown 
on one side of fig. 5. For the sake of clear- 
ness one slot is enlarged at T. It need 
hardly be mentioned that these slots must 
correspond exactly with the positions of the 
rings, 80 that the card can be lifted on and 
off without any bending, and at the same 
time turn as upon a hinge. Several of these 
flaps can be placed at each side, thus adding 
to the usefulness of the cabinet. Pictures 
can be pasted on both sides of the card, but 
mounts or pockets should be used if the 


intention is to change them occasionally. 


Two thin wooden doors, attached in the 
usual way or hinged to the base so as to 
open downward, should close.in the ends of 
the cabinet. In these doors make aper- 
tures of any shape, then on the front run 
narrow mouldings round the openings, 
insert the pictures from behind, and keep 
them in place with hinged backs that are 
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secured by means of small buttons or 
catches. [Inside the box put a number of 


shelves to hold different sorts of cards, 
mark each subject upon the edge of its 
particular shelf, and fix the cabinet upon a 
well-polished base of any size. 

An extending book suitable for placing on 
a shelf or a table is made by fixing the cards 
back to back, at the tame time inserting 
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ribbon hinges between tnem at the edges, 
80 that they open reversely, as shown m 
fig. 6. Instead of postcards, pieces of plain 
card covered with fancy material can back 
the two end cards, to form the covers of the 
book. All being ready, make small holes 
about I in. apart in the edges of the post- 
cards, thread a fancy cord through the upper 
row, and back through the lower series. 

The leaves are drawn together by means of 
this double cord, which can be bound round 
the closed book and then tied. As shown 
at P (fig. 6), paper pockets can be pasted 
on cards that have a space alongside the 
picture, and these can used for giving 
information concerning the card. Of course, 
the leaves of the book may be of plain card, 
&nd the pictures pasted within a border, as at 
c (fig. 6). But if the cards are to be changed 
from time to time mounts similar to fig. 7 
should be made thus: Cut two pieces of 
cardboard 6 in. by 4in., one being of 
medium thickness, the other extra stout. 

On the medium piece mark a border all 
round $ in. wide, and on the thick piece a 
3 in. border, then cut out the middle part of 
cach. When sufficient of these have been 
prepared, glue them together, inserting 
ribbon hinges as before. Next, cut thin 
cardboard mounts to fit the sunken portions, 
hinge them along one edge of each, and fix 
cardboard circles on the opposite corners. 
Now glue two postcards back to back, trim 
their edges till they fit into the depression, 
and close the mount by slipping the corners 
under the two small circles. Holes for cord 
can be made as previously explained, 
whilst the cardboard can be coloured or 
otherwise decorated. 8 
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Problem No. 679. 
By D. G. MCINTYRE, 
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7 4-618 pieces, 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


Se of No. 676.—1, R- Kt 8, and 
the B mates. The P at B 7 is note- 
T, for it prevents a solution by 1, R to 
t 7. 
No. 677.—1, Q—Q R 7, etc. 


No. 678.—1, P—B4, K—Q2. 2, P—B5, 
K—K sq. 3, P—B 6, K—Q 2. 4, P—B 7, 
K * Kt. 5,P—B 8, Kt mate. There is a 


six-mover by W. A. Shinkman, in which a 
P moves all the way up, thus: White, K— 
Q B 6; Bs—K 5, K Kt 6; P—Q 2. Black, 
K—K 2. 

The 121 moves to Rohr's self.mate are 
given in “ La Stratégie," pages 121 and 122. 
There is a clever end-game by Platoff, thus 
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White, K—Q R 4; Kt—Q B 2; Ps—Q B 6, 
K B4. Black, K—K Kt 3; R—K B 8; 
P—Q R3. White to play and win. 

Baver's four moves are 1, P—R 8 Kt, 
K—Q4. 2,Q—Kt4,Kt«Q 3. R—B 4, 
K-R. 4, Kt—Kt 6 mate. If 2, Kt—Q 5. 
3, Kt —Q 2. 

Meyer's solution is 1, P—K 8 Kt, Kt x B. 
2, Kt—B 6, R—R 4. 3, B—B 5, and 
4, Kt mates. If 1, Ktx Kt. 2, B—K 6; 
and if 1, B—K 5. 2, Kt P, etc. 

Kóhnlein's has 1, R—K aq. ch., and the 
4 moves of the K produce the four promo- 
tions of the P. 

The two little problems have 1, Q—Kt 7, 
and 1, Q—R 8. 

The promotion of the P in India is inter- 
esting, for a P arriving at Kt's cighth must 
become a Kt; but when both Kts are on the 
board, then it has to wait at the seventh 
square. At R8 it must become a R, at 
Q 8 or K 8 it is a Q, but also here it must 


AFRAID OF =~ 
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A photographers re generally at a loss to 

know how to distribute prints to all the admiring 
friends, seeing that their bobb, a a rule takes all their 
separe cash before spending any on material for pro- 
viding photographs for acquaintunces. The desire for 
Doe 49 greates when the camerist has taken 

is holiday abroad. The postcard il:cstrated shows a 
good idea for those wishing to pleace their friends who 
crave for holiday snapshots as well as those who are 
devotees of the postcaid craze. Instead of distributing 
half s dozen full-size prints to each person, (ne post- 
card like this affords the same pleasure and exact 
reproductions of the original photographs at a sixth of 
their cost. 

The aix pon shown on this postcird are a 
selection of those taken with a hand-camera during 


Lake Geneva & Dent du Midi. 
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wait on the seventh square until it can be 
promoted, for a second Q or a third R are not 
allowed. Also Meyer's Guide " does not 
allow a second Q, a third Kt, ctc., but it 
allows the P to become any of the vacant 
pieces, thus a Pat QR 8 may become a B, 
although the other B is at K's second, 
indeed it must become the B when the other 
pieces are on the board. The Indian law 
would have been mentioned in the Guide " 
if it had then, in 1882, Leen known to the 
author. The good old law will prevail, 
for the force of 32 pieces is suitable for the 
64 squares. 

Here is a three-mover which proves that 
White must not make the Q, because Black 
would make a Kt and produce stale-mate ; 
therefore White makes a Kt. thus: White, 
K—K B2; B.—QBsq.K B5; Kt—K 7; 
Ps—Q Kt 2. Q4. Q7. Black, K—K R 5; 


Pa- R 7, Q Kt 6, Q B 7, K B 2, 3, 
K R 4. 


POSTCARD 


& week's cheap tour in Switzerland, bnt any photo- 
graphs will answer the same purpose. Printe are made 
in the usual way and giimmed on a black card, of the 
proportions of a postcard, but of course very mach 
larger, the title of each picture is then neatly printed 
or written on pieces of white paper. which are also 
stuck on the background. The whole is then re- 
photographed on another negative plate, being reduced 
in this process to the necessary postcard limita, 

Postcards produced in this way are distinct novelties 
and within the capabilities of any amateur pho o- 
grapher ; they will, too, please the recipients verv much 
more thau the receipt of ordinary shop postcards, 
which are now +o common that they are not appreciated 
nearly so much as one of new design, and particularly 
if the work of a friend. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIX.) 


IV.—Literary Competition: 
% Football Verses." 


Pri: —21«. e 
ARTHUR F. REUR E (age 17 years 10 months), Bank 
of Nova Scotia, K pystou, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Consolation Prizes (“ Bow s Own " Watch). 


ORARIS JOHNSON CRESSWKLL (age 18) Highfield, 
Marple. Cheshire. 


PRED. BARTLETT (age 20), Market Square, Stow-on- 

the- Weald, Glos. 
CRRTIPICATES, 
f Names stand in order of merit.) 

L. A. Laidlaw. Cefn-Bryn, Burlington Road, Swanage, 
Doret: H. I. Ward-Price, Elm Cottage, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire: Hubert Arthnr Wilkins, 38 Victoria Park, 
Fishponds, Bristol; Gladvs L. M. Tuthill. Abbey Lodge, 
Park Road, Beckenham; Robert William Fenton, 
31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, Birstall, near 
Leeds; William Hogers, 44 Bassaleg Road, Newport, 
Mon. William Armour Boyd, Bank house, Darvel, 
Ayrshire, N.B.; Edgar Wilkinson, 19 Park Road, Folke- 
stone; William Edwin Cann, 31 Netherford Road, 
Clapham, g. W.: Frederick Francis Wise, II Downside 
Crescent, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead: Stanley Mears 
Fowler, 129 High Road, Chiswick, w.; R. France, Fern- 
dale, Westward Ho, North Devon; Joseph Jefferson, 
jun. 86 St. Leonards Street, Sunderland, co. Durham: 
Gordon F. Finnemore, Elmstone, Green Lane, Nort n · 
wood, Middlesex ; Martyn Close, Matlock Bath ; Bernard 
Martin, 1 Swan Lane, West Bromwich. 


We print herewith A. F. Kemble's verses, and also 
his brie! description of the cireaumstauces in which they 
were written: 

1. 
Hark ! the song of the cold wild North 

Is throbbing o'er the land; 

Deep, trinmphant, summoning forth 

The teams to take their stand. 


Lion cube of a grand old race, 
Supple, lithe and strong ; 

Bright gleaming tbrough each ruddy face 
A wholesome soorn of wrong. 


Ho! come ye forth, my lusty men, and show the world 
to-day 

The secret of the strength tbat guards the British 
sceptre's sway. 

Forwards, swift as doubling bares, play with combi- 
nation, 

Giving goalkeeper, luckless wight, most fearful con- 
sternation. 

Brawny fu'*-backs, sons of Anak, seeking hard to 
clear, 

Send the ball, with bull-like rushes, hurtling through 
the air. 

TI. 

Prom many a grand old scbool that’s won 
Her name in days gone by, 

They come to tackle, pass, and run 
And keep tbat name for aye. 


Ard when at length, the landecape veiling, 
softly creeps the twilight on, 

Through the mist the boys come hailing 
Full or laughter and of song. 


Right nobly have ye shown to-day that in your veins 
there runs 
The blood of Nelson’s grim sea-dogs who worked 
Trafalgar's guns. 
In. 
Ah, bitter-sweet, in years to be 
The echo of that shout 
Will ever act as magic key 
To let the salt tears out. 


Ghostly shapes from the college walls 
Pass slowly in review. 

The vision fades and the curtain falls 
But we face our life anew. 


For they remind us plainly, Boys, when life seems 


cold and poor, 
That still we have the footer pluck to tackle hard 


oce more. 
Forwards, swift as donbling hares, play with combi- 
nation, 
Giving goalkeeper, luckless wight, most fearful con- 
sternation. 
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Brawry full-backs, sons of Anak, seeking hard to 
clear, 

Send the ball, with bull-like rushes, hurtling through 
the nir. 

[There goes another shock! It may interest who- 
ever has the painful duty of reading this verse, that 
it is being written in a house with half the walls 
down, while at intervals the ground trembles like 
jelly. One, too, does not feel poetically inclined after 
having just escaped dea h by fire and enrtliqu ke. and 
having seen about two hundred corpses in all stages 
of putrefaction, and anather large number charred out 
of human resemblance, I think this is u pretty strong 
excuse for the quality of the verse.—A. KEMBLE.] 


V.—Sketching. 


In this subject we offered PrR1ZR-MONEY up to One 
Guinea for the best pen-and-ink sketch of u Kick- 
off," Our Award is as follows: 

Prize—5s. 


WILLIAM HENRY SHEPPARD (age 19), 188 Helmsley 
Road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


31 
Prizes—2s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM RINGHAM (age 19), 173 Wells Road, Bristol. 

H. J. DUNN (age 17), 43 Aston Street, Oxford. 

JOHN WILSON KENNEDY (age 22), 31 Viewmeunt 
Drive, Gilshochill. Glasgow. 

F. EVERETT (age 22), Fleckney Road, Kibwortb 
Beau tamp, Leicestershire. 

WILLIAM G. SHIELS (age 17), 38 Lisson Grove, Haw- 
thorn, Melbonrne, Australia, 

Kari G. REEVE (age 22). Harley House, Cauldwell 
Hall Road, Ipswich. 


Prize — 14. 


H AMO. p VINCENT STAMER (a e 13), 12 London Road, 
Swindon. 

CFFE TIKICATES, 

Charles Montford, 295 Capworth Street, Levtom: 
Horace Henry Knight, 29 Millicent Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Notra: L. G. Gardner, 43 Regent Street, Glou- 
cester: S. Woolger, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton: Fred 
Silbermann, Bockenbeimerland-trurse 113 p., Frankfurt. 
n/Main, Germany: W. Crawford Grimes, 7 St. Michael f 
Terrace, South Shields; William Armour Boyd, Bunk 
Honse, Darvel, Ayrshire; James Clayton. 28 Fountain 
Street, Tanmere, Birkenhead; Frederick R. Jelley, 
14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, South Wales: Walter 
Edward Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, Nuneaton. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


SKETCHES BY “B.O.P.” COMPETITORS. 


FOOTBALL IN PUDDLEY 
LANE. A KICK OFF! 
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H. K. (Winnipeg).—The rule is :—One B. O. P.“ sub- 
scriber, one competitor. You are eligible for the com- 
petitions if, though your fatber purchases the paper 
for you in England, he sends it to you regularly, but 
not your cousin to whom you may lend your numbers, 


J. O. (Kilbritain).—No ; it is intended as an interesting 
toy on!y, and not for practical haulage purposes, 


CONSTANT READER.— Our advice is—* Don't." Your 
knowledge of tbe whole matter is so nebulous that 
wefear you would speedily lose your money and be 
otherwise bitterly disappointed. Truth to tell, the 
demand for such displays, unless by very skilled 
operators and clever speakers, is falling away to 
vanishing-point. 


D. F. H. (Islington).—Mr. Talbot Baines Reed's “ Fifth 
Form at St. Dominic’s is what you want. It is just 
being issued in a most attractive form by our pub- 
lishers, with fresh illustrations and coloured cover, 
for 6d. complete. It is sure to please you. Order 
direct, or from any bookseller. 


T. RoBB.— Probably, but nearly all the candidates are 
specially coached for the examinations through cor- 
respondence classes or personally. The cost is not 
very great, and there is no reason why you should 
not succeed, as, after all, the competitors in the 
lower branches are very ordinary persons. 


A SEEKER AFTER KNOWLEDGE.—It woald take several 
pages to answer you. Ask some of tbe people them- 
selves. With regard to the names, Connie=Con- 
stance = Constantine = st«ady ; Elsie = Elizabeth ; 
Joan John: Claude means lame, The others are 
surnames used as Christian names, 


T. B. (Askam-in-Furness).—The parts containing the 
articles on “ Kites, and How to Make Them," were 
those for May to September, inclusive, 1899, They 

have been long out of print with us. 


Correspondence, 


— 


LM SG — - 
72 , PU EET ; 


Rupture (Anxious)—It would be against vou, 
certainly. Better send for the regulations. 


Fox-TERRIER (B. D.).—1. Yes, a good dog for boys. 


2. No, be will do well on Spratt's terrier biscuits, 
but he must eat them dry for his teeth sake. 


JACKDAW or MAGPIE (Reader).—If you had a very 
young one he would become a member of the family, 
and get very tame. He could be free most of the 
time, but you must have a large wieker cage. Food: 
bread, potatoes, bits of meat or fish, aud table acraps 
in general, with grain; plenty of clean water; 
nothing salt. 


Bap Hanrrs (Hopeful).—You may take a course of 
phosferine now, and begin the cold tub at once, 
Don't take the phosferine at night, but after every 
meal. No late suppers and no beer. No, we don't 
think you need fear the medical examination, but 
these habits wiH ruin you if you don't give them up. 


Docs AND CYCLES (A. D.).—It is horribly cruel 
letting a dog run behind a cycle even for a mile 
or two, unless a greyhound or borzoi. No, 
Danes and bloodhounds are not water-dogs. 
It is difficult to say what would develop your 
calves. Mountaineering does, but Notting- 
bam is not the Alps. 
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Eg Dont forget to order the Special Extra CHRISTMAS NUMBER, to be issued with the December Part. 
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TEER DAE THE HELMET IN ARMOUR. 
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Blowing away the Cobwebs. 
(Drawn for the “ Bop’s Own Paper” by TROS. DOWNFY.) 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEDE: 


H” long I slept I do not know, but I 
was awakened by the heat and flare 
of a torch that was thrust into my face. I 
put out my hand to push the thing away. 
* Is the house afire ? " I cried. 

Then I suddenly remembered that I was 
not at home in bed, but crouching in the 
open streets of London. I rubbed mine 
eyes and stared at the watchman that had 
arousel me. He prodded my pillow with 
the butt of his halberd. “‘ This is a riskful 
sleeping-place,” he said; “hath the gold- 
smith put thee without his door?“ 

“I have never yet been within,’ 
reply. 

„What doest thou here, then ?” 

* Waiting mine uncle's pleasure to open 
his door?“ 

„Hast knockel ? ” 

* Ay; and this pillow was his answer.” 

“Then I'll een disturb thine uncle's 
slumbers ; there is too much of this sleeping 
on doorsteps and shop-fronts by 'prentices 
and serving-men." 

I said nothing to restrain the watchman, 
for I still thought my relative had treated 
me harshly ; in ieed, I helped the former to 

. bestow & torrent of lusty thwacks on the 
Stout door. Uncle Eli was in no hurry to 
answer the knocking, but by dint of per- 
severance he was brought to the upper 
. window once more. 

He was in an ill-temper, and straightway 
began to abuse me pretty roundly for per- 
! mitting “a malapert rogue to disturb the 

slumbers of his household. I replied that 
‘I had as much cause to complain as he, 
‘seeing that I also had been aroused. 

And why not!" he answered. Bones 
o' me! Have I not given thee supper and 
& pi'low to stay by the house and play the 
* watch-dog ? Where is thy staff ? ” 

"In my hand," I replied; “ wouldst 
' have me beat the watch with it and find 
my next sleeping-place in prison?“ 

“ Ha’ done," cried the watchman; “I 
' have my orders for what I do, Master 
` Puddifoot. Know thou that his worship 
* will not have this casting out of 'prentices 
and so forth into the streets o' nights to 
catch the pestilence or consort with thieves. 
Ye master men must do your duty by them 
and not expose them to peril. There are 
enow of rascals in Whitefriars without 
adding to their numbers desperate lads 
who know the ins and outs of half the shops 

and warehouses in the city.” 

“ My house is mine own," snapped my 
relative, and slammed the window. 

The watchman stood for a moment 
debating whether or not he should arrest 
mo for a homeless vagabond, but finally 
went his way along the footpath, flashing 
his torch into the dark corners. 

The air had grown very cool—almost 
cold—so I stretched myself up and walked 
to and fro for a space. Here and there a 

- footfall echoed from the stones, and a dead- 
cart rumbled down the other side of Chepe, 
its ill-toned and ill.omened bell clangin 
. a8 the horse moved ; and the men Con ped 
at intervals where a cross was to be seen on 
‘a door and called to those within to bring 

forth any that had died. 

The cart passed on, and silence, as of the 
grave, followed. I looked upwards to the 

clear, starlit sky, breathed a prayer, and 
went to my pillow again. 


' was my 
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CHAPTER III.— AT THE SIGN OF THE 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


For about an hour I tossed wakeful and 
uneasy; then sleep came and took me toa 
dark dreamland where torches smoked and 
flared, bells clanged discordantly, and men 
groaned with anguish. I was glad when I 
awoke and found the sun shining and the 
sparrows crying “‘ Cheep! cheep!” under 
the eaves and in the dusty roadway. 

My first thought was for a washing-place. 
I was not cleansed from the dust of the 
previous day, and if my face looked as 
grimy as my hands I was no object of 

auty. I walked off to the conduit, where 
a few citizens were filling their jacks and 
pitchers in melancholy silence. There was 
no sitting on the stones for neighbourly 
gossip; a nod or a furtive look was the 
only greeting, and an officer appointed by 
the alderman of the ward stood near by to 
see that no plague-stricken person came to 
pollute the waters. 

My thoughts went back to the hapless 


girl who had lain there a-dying the previous 


evening. Many pairs of eyes were turned 
on me as I approached, and I was not sur- 
prised that the officer should call on me to 
stop, for I knew that my appearance was 
against me. He demanded my name and 
business, and I told him both, whereupon he 
forbade me to come nearer or make any 
attempt to lave my face and hands in the 
trough. "Twas useless to argue with him; 
he had his halberd, and the drawers of water 
eyed me threateningly. Verily, London was 
not in the mood to entertain strangers. 

I turned away and strode down to the 
river. Here I had the water to myself. 
The tide was running up, so I stripped and 
bathed, and came out of the stream mightily 
refreshed. I went back to mine uncle's 
porch hopeful for breakfast. Master Puddi- 
foot was looking out at the window, from 
which he had been calling to me for some 
time. Bones o' me! I thought thou 
hadst run away,” he said. 

I have been to the river.“ replied I. 

And now thou art hungry!“ 

“ As a wolf," I said. 

** * Wolf,’ Wolf.“ mused the old man— 
“a good and faithful description, I warrant 
me: if I let thee in thou wilt devour me, 
house and home; and food is scarce, whilst 
beggars and workless men abound.” 

I] am neither," I cried. 

No, thou art a lad of some substance, 
nephew. I have read thy papers; if thou 
hast no money, thou hast money's worth— 
or rather thou wilt have when thou art of 
age. How old art thou?“ 

Seventeen, come Michaelmas.” 

* For four years I have charge of thee. 
Well, a duty is a duty; for four years I 
must house and feed a wolf’; and judging 
by thy bearing last night thou hast a habit 
of snarling and showing thy teeth on small 
provocation. And I am a man of peace! 
I love a quiet life. I would thy mother had 
lived another four vears ! ” 

“ If mv prayers had availed, she had lived 
another forty," I answered sadly. 

" Gol spared her manv trials," pursued 
my relentless relative. I must bear the 
burden instead ; 'tis my portion in life." 

“ Nay," said I, “I have legs to walk and 
hands to work. Give me some money on 
the security of mine inheritance and I'll 
begone and never trouble thee." 

„Money! Money! There's the prodigal 


FLEECE. 


speaking! Give me money, give me mine 
inheritance, and I'll trouble ve no more. A 
trust is a trust, nephew; thou'lt squander 
no money these four years. Thrift shalt 
thou learn, temperance in all things, cou- 
tinence and honest y." 

Then, if I may not jog hence, let me in 
and have charge of me on the hearth side of 
the threshold. I am aweary of this waiting 
for admission." 

“ All in good time, my son ; thy training is 
already begun. I perceive thou art lacking 
in patience; 'tis a virtue to cultivate; hy 
patience and industry. cometh success. 
‘Wait and work,’ ' Work and wait’; they 
shall serve as our mottoes for the nonce. 
Thou art hungry. Well, to bear hunger whilst 
working for food is an exceilent discipline. 
Thou wouldst break fast; so would I. 
Now look; here is money. According to 
current prices it will buy a bushel of bread, 
a stone of ox-beef and two gallons of apples, 
or, maybe, early pears. Get thee to the 
baker's in Bread Street and bring the 
loaves. Here's the money; catch it, and 
bring no change nor take any, for I will not 
finger money that others have handled. Take 
the bread from the oven thyself. After the 
bread is here thou shalt go along Cheje 
and Cornhill to Whitechapel, and thence 
bring the meat, Take it from the hook 
thyself, and make the butcher take oath that 
no man hath touched it before thee. If 
there is any farmer's cart near Aldgate, 
then purchase the fruit; eat none, for I 
shall measure them upon delivery. Now, 
here is the baker’s money; get thee gone, 
and be nimble.” A couple of coins jinglcl 
on the pavement, and mine uncle withdrew 
his head and shut the window. 

I was hungry, and so did not let the 
coins lie. My wrath was kindling against 
my guardian, and had I broken fast I think 
I should have refuse l to go his errand with- 
out a promise of admission with the goods I 
fetched. But I ached for food, and knew 
it was dangerous work carrying an empty 
stomach through the pestilential streets, 
so I picked up the money and ran off. 

The bakehouse was but a few yards 
away, and I was soon staggering back under 
the weight and warmth of four crisp brown 
loaves. The appetising odour was too 
much for my fortitude, and I reached the 
„Fleece with my mouth full Uncle 
Eli must have been watching, for the 
window opened at once. " Whistle! ye 
rogue," he cried. I tried to, but failed, 
and brought down a fathom’s length of 
maledictions upon me for greediness. A 
basket was lowered, and I placed three of 
the loaves therein and gave the signal to 
haul up. 

The other loaf, rascal.” 

* "Tis for my larder.” 

* The other loaf, or the watch shall seize 
thee for theft." 

“Tis my wages, and I will not work to 
be fed on the crumbs you chance to throw 
down. Charge the loaf against mine in- 
heritance." I broke off another toothsome 
lump and went on eating, heedless of threats. 
The basket disappeared. Down came two 
more coins. 

" Now, get thee to the butcher's.“ 

“ When I have breakfasted,” I replied. 

Isatisfied my hunger, stuffed the remainder 
of the loaf under my pillow, knowing no 
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one would touch that article of comfort for 
fear of the plague, then went on my second 
errand. I purchased the meat and sent it 
up; the apples, likewise, when I had pro- 
cured them, were delivered in full quantity 
although my mouth watered for one. 

I noticed that no one was drawing water 
at the conduit, so I hastened thither and 
drank heartily; then back I went to my 
seat in the porch, hoping my relative would 
let me in. But in that matter I was to suffer 
disippointment, for he came not nigh the 
window again until past noon, paying no 
heed to my knocks and calls. 

It was poor work learning patience in a 
street. swept by the breath of a fearful 


Du after school was sublimely 
) forgetful of the fact that he had tried 
to borrow five pounds from Morgan, and 
that the latter had promised to “ see about 
it." He did not even recall the matter 
when Morgan sought him out in the field 
bee-hind the College just before tea. At this 
time he was lying at full length on the grass, 
watching the seniors trying to play cricket. 

Morgan soon roused him, however. In 
fact, it only wanted a look at the Muff's 
face to make Burtenshaw sit up. 

"* Wbat's the matter ? " he cried. 

** Everything," answered Morgan, sinking 
«own at his side. 

Burtenshaw looked round, and saw that 
n St things were just as usual Then he 
ret urned to Morgan’s face. 

** You gave me quite a turn," he declared. 
'* What are you so excited about? Has any 
one been after you?” 

No. But I want you to come with me 
o the Long Room. I've got something to 
how vou." 

Oh. Another rock ? " 

There was no contempt in Burtenshaw’s 
one-——the two were comrades to an extent, 
21,1 though Burtenshaw refused to give 
i= time to “rock lifting " as he called it, 
e took a certain interest in the results. In 

school of sixty boys, even the most lonely 
F all is pretty sure to find one somewhat 
əni genial spirit, and such a one had Morgan 
11711 in Burtenshaw. They could scarcely 
~ cn]llel chums; but in a certain limited 
ries Of the word they were friends, 

** No. Not exactly a rock. But I want 
„11 t come and see.” 

The demand was so urgent that Burten- 
a ww wear constrained to obey. Besides, it 
nt far to go, so that very little effort 
ox re«uired. He rose lazily, therefore, and 
. set out for the school buildings; but, 
frre they had gone many steps, Burten- 
aw found that his companion was moving 
n along with what seemed to be undue 
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he said., what's the 


2 Its not a bit like you. Are you 
cked » od 
| I shouldn't wonder," said Morgan. 


n vwr & y, I'm not quite sure. You see, 
pape the things will be changed before 
Let there.” 

W hat things?” 
[organ s only reply was to thrust a hand 
, bis Hreast- pocket. He did not bring 


ut again, but appeared to be clutching 
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pestilence. Hardly a soul passed, no one 
gave me a good-day, and the great thorough- 
fare, gaping with emptiness, dumb with 
death and flanked by silent, shuttered 
shops, rege ak my spirits down to such an 
ebb that suddenly found I was weep- 
ing. The desolation that was everywhere 
fell upon me, and for a brief while I felt 
that death would be better than life in such 
a place. 

heard the rattle of the casement above 
me, 80 went out of the porch and looked up. 
Mine uncle's face, quite shining and rosy, 
peeped forth. I was astonished that it 
could show so much gooc-humour.  ** Well, 
nephew ? ” he said. 
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MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Gute, 


Author of “ Rollinson and 1," etcs 


CHAPTER III. —BURTENSHAW IS FLOORED. 


something that was inside, Burtenshaw 
looked at him with renewed amazement, 
but cil not ask further questions, There 
was no need, for they were now entering 
the school premises. 

The Long Room was still empty when they 
reached it, and, after looking round carefully 
and suspiciously, Morgan led the way to his 
box. He threw it open, and then pulled out 
a few odds and ends which were first to meet 
the eye. After that he looked at Burten- 
shaw. 

" Just shift the top piece of that pile of 
pebblea," he said, * and see if there's any- 
thing underneath." 

It was a plain and simple request, and 
after examining it mentally for & few 
seconds Burtenshaw could see no reason for 
refusing it. So with a shrug of the shoulders 
he began to move the fragments of spar 
which lay upon the top of the pile. Morgan 
watching with a tense expression of face and 
n his hands resting upon the edge of the 

x. 

It was quite a little time before anything 
happenel. Burtenshaw was even preparing 
to give up his task in bewilderment and 
disgust, when Morgan suddenly gasped : 

There!“ 

“My word!” ejaculated Burtenshaw at 
the same instant. 

There was a pause until he resume]: 

“ Why, it’s money!“ 

* Yes," said Morgan. 
It's just the same as when I left it. 
real money.” 

Burtenshaw looke ! into his friend's face. 
" Where did you get it?” he demanded 
breathlessly. 

“ I picked it up on the beach.” 

" You did what?” 

"I picked it up on the beach. It was 
pebbles when I found it, but afterwards it 
changed into solid gold." 

Burtenshaw heard the explanation in 
stony silence. As it entere] into his con- 
sciousness—as he realised what the words 
were—he took a good grip of a substantial 
piece of spar which lay under his fingers, 
Then, still without looking up, he edged 
away until he had put some consilerable 
space between his friend and himself; 
until, in fact, he had practically placed the 
length of the box between them. 

* Oh, it's all right," said Morgan grimly. 
* You neeln't bolt. I believe Pm quite 
sane. If I'm not, the Post-Office clerk 
isn't, either." 


** It hasn't changed. 
It’s 
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** f am hungry,” said I. 

“ Spirits gone down ? ” 

* Badly ; Chepe is like a graveyard.” 

* Hast dined ? ” 

* How should I ? ” 

“Twas a prime ox that furnished the 
beef; thou art a good judge, and my wife 
is no mean cook. We have not dined so well 
since the cook-maid ran away. Well, thou 
hast thy loaf, and there is good water in the 
conduit hard by ; hunger is the best sauce; 
eat, nephew, eat! 

“ Do I get no beef ? " I asked. 

The click of the closing casement was my 
&nswer. 

(To be continued.) 


“Well,” stammere ! Burtenshaw. Say 
it all over again, will you ? ” 

Morgan said it all over again, with greater 
attention to detail. ] went over to bathe 
at Middle Point," he said, “and T picke | 
up a lot of pebbles on the way—inostiy 
small ones. Curtice saw me doing it. But 
when I came back to school to put them 
into this box with the others, I found tliat 
they had all ehanged into sovercigns ! ” 

" You found that they had all changed 
into sovereigns!” repeated  Burtenshaw. 
And then, after a pause: 

„Who changed them ? " 

* That’s just it," said Morgan. ‘ There 
wasn't anybody with me, Curtice only 
went as far as the Rocks, and then came 
back. And I didn’t speak to anyone on the 
way home myself." 

“ But—but—how ? ” 
slowly. 

* "That's just it. 
to tell you about. 
knows all about it." 

“What? Who's that?“ 

“ Mr. Whyte.” 

Mr. Whyte ? " echoed Burtenshaw. 

“Yes. Don't you remember what he 
said in class—about my not looking like a 
Cresus or a Midas? Why should he 
have said that if he didn't know ? ” 

Burtenshaw's bewillerment was dceper 
than ever, and he quite failed to foilow the 
argument. Morgan, whose intelligence to- 
dav, now that he had been roused, was 
really amazing, saw that it was necessary to 
go back a little. 

“When I was picking up the pebbles,’ 
he sail, "I was talking to Curtice, and 
saying how jolly it woull be if I coull be 
like Midas—in the oll story, you know— 
who wished that anything he touched might 
be changed into goli. He had his wish, and 
he was sorry for it ; but my idea was to have 
the wish and not be &orry— just enough of 
it to turn one pockettul of stones into 
sovereigns, And the next thing I knew was 
that the thing was done." 

Burtenshaw closed the lid of Morgan's 
box, and sat down slowly on Seccombe’s, 
He lookel at Morgan long and fixedly, and 
heard all that he had to say. 

“ The thing was done! " he echoed help- 
lessl y. 

„Mes. And afterwards vou see thet this 
chap Whyte seems to know all about it. 


said Burtenshaw 


That's just what I want 
There's one person who 


, 


He positively calle} me Midas.” 


“Well?” taculated Dürtersh»w, who 
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seemed to be in a state of stupefaction. 
" Well, go on. Did he do it—do you 
think ? ” 

* No," said Morgan. ‘ Before I got to 
the Rocks he was here at the school. In 
fact he askel us the way to the school. 
And I remember the queer way he looke1 at 
me when he aske J.“ 

„The queer way?“ 

“Yes. A close, quizzical kind of wav." 

Burtenshaw considered, but his mind was 
in a condition of paralysis, 

“ He looked at you in a close, quizzical 
kind of way? Well?” 

* And he called me Midas afterwards," 
sail Morgan. 

“So he did. Well?“ 

There was evidently a conclusion to 
Morgan’s train of thought, but it was 
equally evident that he found a difficulty 
in expressing it. After a certain amount of 
hesitation— 

"I suppose you remember,” he said, 
“ who it was that gave Midas his wish about 
turning things into gold ? ” 

„Who was it?” cried Burtenshaw. *' Let's 
see. Wasn't it some old god or other ? " 

" Yes," replied Morgan, who took more 
than an ordinary schoolboy interest in these 
things, and who knew few volumes of 
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more enthralling character than a classical 
dictionary. 

“Yes. It was Bacchus—that was his 
name. It seems he had an old tutor called 
Silenus, who one day got lost, and was 
picked up by Milas. Midas took the old 
chap back to Bacchus, who was so pleased 
that he told Midas to wish for anything he 
liked, and he should have it. And Midas 
wished that everything he touched should 
turn into goli.” 

“ That’s it," said Burtenshaw. 
member now, (Go on." 

** Well," sail Morgan, still full of natural 
hesitation, “the idea’s quite impossible, 
you know, but all the same——” 

" All the same?" echoed his comrade 
questioningly. 

All the same, I had my wish—a lot of 
pebbles got turned into goli. And it 
happens just as this chap Whyte comes to 
Little Eastgate. And when it has happened, 
he knows all about it, and not only knows, 
but shows that he knows." 

* Knows, and not only knows, but shows 
that he knows," muttered Burtenshaw. 
“Well?” 

" Well. It isn’t well," said Morgan, who 
was himself growing impatient. "'' Now the 
question is—Did he give me my wish? 

(To be continued.) 
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Nobody else coull. Curtice couldn't do a 
thing like that, could he ? ” 

“Oh no. He doesn't seem to be in it." 

* Well, then, it must have been this 
Whyte. And the question is, If he did it, 
who is he?” 

Morgan spoke the last words almost in a 
whisper. That completed and crowned 
the mystery which had clothed his argu- 
ment all through, and had brought poor 
Burtenshaw to a state of bewilderment so 
complete that he could see nothing but the 
thing that was placed exactly before his eyes 
at the moment. To answer a question or to 
attempt an answer was absolutelv impossible. 

" Yes," he said. That's the point, of 


course. If he did it, who is he ? " 

" Well, what do you think ?" asked 
Morgan. 

Burtenshaw shook his head  wiselv. 


“It’s more important what do you think.“ 
he replied. “ You see, you've gone into the 
whole biz, and have made up your mind. 
If he did it, who is he ? ” 

There was nothing for it but that Morgan 
should speak at last, however amazing his 
words might sound. So he leaned for- 
ward and spoke, still in a whisper : 

" If he did it, he can't be anybody else 
but ——-" 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and th: Vikings Bow," * Heroes of Iceland,” ete. 


exclaimed in dismay, and the two 
looked around them helplessly. Cross- 
ing by the tree had gained them more 
than a mile, for the big boys could not 
ssibly trust their weight on the willow. 
ut with Pellv's sprained ankle how could 
the two use their advantage ? Yet Pelham 
set his teeth. 

" Give me your handkerchief," he said, 
as he drew out his own. 

" You mustn't try to go on," protested 
Tim. But he drew out the handkerchief. 
His was the persistence which made the 
success of half their enterprises, but the 
conception of them, and the original head- 
long speel, was usually Pelly’s, Tim was 
usel to accepting the other's pronositions, 
which had saved them more than once at 
& pinch. Besides, he saw that Pelham was 
confi lent. 

Help me to rise,” Pelham sail. “ Now,” 
when they stood side by side. put your 
foot sile of mine—so. Now tie our ankles 
together." 

Good!“ exclaimed Tim, and bound the 
ankles securely. Many a time they had 
practised together in the three-legged race; 
now their skill was to be tested. 

“ Tim," said Pelham, as he stood waiting, 
‘I don't see my scent-bag anywhere. Did 
it fall into the river ? " 

There was nothing else that could have 
happened to it. It must have," answered 
Tim. 

" Well, never mind," said Pelly. “ How's 
your hand?“ 

: Aches; but that's nothing. I can use 
it. 

Come on, then! 
little as I can.” 

They started. It was slow work at first. 
but soon they went more quickly. Step by 
step. first on the coupled feet and then on 
the free ones, they went at a clumsy walk, 
trying to make it freer and faster. Tim 


Il lean on you as 


CHAPTER III. —THE RUN IN. 


ha‘ his arm around Pelham's waist, Pelham 
had a hand on Tim's shoulder; it would 
not have been difficult to go thus, had they 
not needed to throw out the scent. This 
occupied their remaining hands, which were 
really needed in balancing; Pelham held 
the bag, Tim dipped into it and cast the 
paper. If the bag had only been differently 
made, either could have managed it with 
one hand, but there was no use in re- 
gretting that now. 

They fell into the swing of it at last, and 
consilering the circumstances their speed 
was excellent. And yet it was fatiguing to 
walk thus for any distance ; a quarter-mile 
seemed tremendous, with Pelham's leg hurt- 
ing him at every step and Tim's back 
beginning to ache with the weight he was 
carrving. Reaching a boulder which topped 
a little rise of the ground, without words 
they stopped and sat down. Then they 
looked at each other. The sweat was pour- 
ing down their faces. 

Tough.“ said Pelly. 

" Yes," nswered Tim. 
looked about them. 

Ahead iay the town, with most of its 
houses clustered around the church, whose 
ap're rose above the trees and roofs, To 
the right of the town stood the mill. with 
t'e workmen’s houses close at hand; and 
to the left were the houses of the well-to- 
do, among them, largest of all, Pelham's 
own house, their present goal; for if they 
could but touch one of the gate-posts they 
were safe. It was not far away. 

* Oh," exclaimed Pelham in vexation, “ if 
I coull run thev'd never catch us now, 
even if they crossed the brook as we did.” 

“ They are at the tree now," said Tim. 

In fact, the leaders of the hounds were 
already at the tree, examining the situation, 
There was the trail, leading straight to the 
foot of the tree; across the brook it began 
again, and led away toward home. Do 


Puffing, they 


you suppose,” demanded one, “ that they 
crossed on that branch !* l 

“ Just like 'em," grunted Duck Lanigan ; 
and Arthur, Pelham's brother, nodded con- 
fidBently. He was as sure that the two 
youngsters had crossed that way as that he 
himself could not venture to do so. 

There they are now," said Lawrence 
nom and pointed to the two younger 
ads. 

Sitting down and waving their hands! “ 
grumbled Duck. They take it easy." 


“They know they've beaten us," said ; 


Arthur. They've got only a quarter-mile 


to go, and we've a mile more than that.“ 


Then he turned down stream. 
let'a save our law, anyway." 
For five minutes’ start, or “law,” had 
been given the hares, and the disgrace of 
defeat would be less to the hounds if they 
coul l arrive within that time. ` 
“ They're going round by the bridge.” 
said Pelham. “Come on, Tim; we must 
make it! And they proceeded slowly. 
But the scent-bag was nearly empty, and 
Pelham's brief confidence vanished. It wa: 
the rule that scent must be ca:t until the 
hares had reached certain boundaries which 
stretched, roughly, within a furlong of the 
house, and from which, when once reached, 


(Come on, 


the hares or hounds could run directly in. 
Yet the boys had not enough paper to last 


so far, and it seemed as if, with success so 


close, they would be caught within sight. of . 


home. “ But we'l get to the road, anv- 
way,” declared Pelham. i 


They reached the road; it was a task tal 
climb over the fence, but they accomplished |) 
| How much V 
scent is left?“ asked Tim. Pelham shook; 


| 
| 


it, and stood in the roadway. 


the bag, but not a single piece of 

fluttered down. SECUN iL 

m We may as well sit here and wait," gaii 
im. 


But Pelham looked about him. He would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not give in; he would not! The road led 
almost directly to the house ; leaves would do 
for scent, or grass, or—what was that he saw ? 

A package of newspapers lay there on 
the road ! 

** Quick ! ” cried Pelham. 

They hobbled to the package ; Tim picke.1 
it up. It was thick and heavy ; there was 
eno paper to take them home. 

" Open it," Pelham directed, 
up ! ,? 

As they staggered on, Tim opened the 
pepe and began to tear off little bits. 

m inside the package a smaller bunch 
of papers, clippings evidently, fell into the 
road 


Tear it 


Give me that! cried Pelly. He stuffed 
it into his pocket. We mustn't waste a 
bit Now, as fast as we can!” 

But if it had before been hard to cast the 
scent, it was harder-now. Neither lad had 
two free hands; they had to snatch and 
tear and drop the paper as best they might. 
Pelham, as he found himself even using his 
teeth, began to laugh with the excitement 
of the struggle. We'll do it yet!“ he 
sail, and roused tired Tim to greater en- 
ticavour. 

Slowly they put the yards behind them, 
but the yards grew to rods, and the rods to 
a furlong. The paper was almost gone, but 
the boundary was near, and in a minute 
more they could walk freely. Then they 
heard a distant yell, a whoop of exultation 
behind them. 

They see us!” gasped Tim. Can you 
get out those papers from your pocket ? 
We may need them.” 


No, we won't," replied Pelly. Here 


we are!" The last scrap of paper fell from 
Tim's hand. And now make for the 
gate!” 


It was not far, not so very far, and they 
ealled on their reserve of strength. What a 
relicf, what a help, to be able to swing their 
arms! Faster they went, and faster. 
“Can you trot ? " asked Tim: but Pelham, 
through his teeth, said, ' Not yet." He 
was doing all he could. Behind them he 
knew that the other boys were gaining 
rapidly, and yet the gate was so near! 
His foot hurt more and more, but he didn't 
care, he didn't care! Faster still ! 

Now came capering to meet them those 
boys who had turned back at the alder 
swamp, and had waited at the goal to see 
the finish of the chase. They yelled en- 
couragement, and the spirits of the hares 
rose, Alittle farther—only a little ! ** You'll 
make it!" Fatty Benson shouted; but 
then the hares heard behind them the very 
steps of their pursuers. * Run!” ordered 
Pelham. And with that sound in their 
ears the two lads, tired as they were, actually 
ran ! 

Twenty yards more—ten yards! Pelham 
heard panting at his very back; he knew 
that à hand was outstretched to grasp his 
shoulder; he put the remaining ounce of his 
energy into the last few steps, and collapsed 
at the foot of the post. He clasped it with 
his arms, and laughed in spite of pain. He 
and Tim had won ! 

The others rushed up and surrounded 
them, untied the legs, raised both boys 
„from the ground, clapped them on the 
back, and asked the cause of the accident. 
There was laughing and talking all together, 
till a hoarse voice coke through the babel— 
& man’s voice, 

Who found my papers in the road, and 
tore them up? 

Pelham, still supported by Tim, turned 
to see a bearded face close to his, angry and 
threatening. '* Why, I didn't think——” 
he was beginning. 

“You!” cried the man, and struck him 


in the face. Pelham reeled a step back- 
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wards, shrieked with the pain in his ankle, 
and fell. 

Above him Tim stood for a moment 
horrified ; then, with a sob of anger, he 
threw himself on the man. In a mass the 
other boys followed his example. Well had 
Rip McCook known what a pack of young 
lions they could be. The man was no 
match for them ; they seized his arms, his 
legs, his waist, and threw him to the ground. 
There they piled upon him, and held him 
helpless. 

Let me go ! " he roared, struggling. 

Arthur, shaking with anger, poised his 
fist above the man's face. Lie still!” he 
shouted in return, or I'll ——" The flash 


i 

30 
of his eye completed the threat, and the 
man lay quiet. 

I] see your father coming," piped one of 
the small boys. Your brother's with 
him." 

* Hold him fast," said Arthur to the 
others, and if he's hurt Pelly he'll smart 
for it.“ 

But Pelham sat up. “ I—I'm all right," 
he said weakly. *' Let him go, boys." 

" Get away, then, quick," was Arthur's 
command as the boys released the man. 
* Don't wait till my father comes." The 
stranger, casting a glance at the approach- 
ing figures, rose in haste to his feet and 
ran away. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Royal Middy.— Prince Edward and his Father. 


(Prince Edward of Wales, who the other day began his studies as a naval cadet at the Ros T 
f es. | yal Naval Coll 
Osborne, Isle of Wight, has just turned thirteen. He is a few months older than his father Pun when he Mies Bs 


Britannia. At Osborne he will, of course. receive a thoroughly scientific and practical education, and 


through the general routine there. 


will go 


He will rise early, like the other boys, and eat the same "imple food. He will 


sleep in one of the detached dormitories, take his meal« with the other cadets, and share i i 

` : dets, n their game N 
make a thorough acquaintance with the foundry, the smithy, and the garpentering shop and NP valine 
oí machinery. He is intended eventually, uot for the Navy, but for the Army.) ( v « 
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“With short sharp violent lights male vivid, 
To southward far as the sight can roam: 
Only the swirl of the sarges livid, 
The seas that climb and the surfs that comb. 


“Only the crag and the cliffs to nor'ward, 
And rocks receding, and reefs flung forward, 
And waifs wreck'd seaward and wasting shoreward 
On shallows sheeted with flaming foam.” 
A. L. GORDON. 


(y fine morning before sunrise, on the 

top of high tile, the writer found 
himself, with some twenty “ dri girls and 
five lads, in our big boat, ên route for the 
barrier-reef, some eight miles off. Our 
little one-man canoe swung astern. About 
half-way to the outer reef we passed close to 
& big coral-patch in the lagoon. As the 
tide was not yet half-ebb, I close-hauled 
and ran over it, and saw 'twas full of 
“dri.” 

To eph the boat up in the wind, down 
jib and out kelick (anchor), did not take five 
minutes. Now girls," I sang out, into 
the water with fishing-sticks and baskets ”; 
but I saw hesitation. Danger somewhere 
probably, or why should there be so much 
“dri” about, and hawk’s-bill plentiful ? 
Perhaps a brute of a deadly octopus might 
be lurking around, or a tiger-shark. For 
although there is a sort of armed truce 
between the seashore Fijian and the 
common blue shark—within the reefs at 
all events—where he is fed daily by the 
beach-folk, yet the tiger is much dreaded. 
Perhaps a brace of hated '" dambeas "— 
they always go in pairs—were around. 
'These brutes are gigantic eels, often thirty 
feet long, and with bodies as thick as that 
of a man—perchance the South Sea sailor's 
ge1-serpent one hears so much of, the high- 
chiefs of all the reef-seas, as the natives call 
them. 

Anyhow, I saw there was risk, and ever 
anl always in such cases the white must 
lead ; the natives will then always follow. 
So, throwing the sniler over my shoulders, 
and seizing the crowbar lying alongside the 
centreboard, I sprang on the reef up to my 
armpits. Why acrowbar? Now all South 
Sea reefs abound with the giant clam 
(Tridacna gigas), some certainly loose in 
the lagoon waters, but others sunk in the 
coral level with the reef. Sometimes 
they are eighteen inches long, five or six 
wide, with shells when open three feet apart. 
Woe betile the careless fisher whose foot 
gets into one of these ; what but an iron bar 
can then save the heedless one ? 

„Girls to fish," I ordered, and boys with 
fishing-spears to guard ; and you, ‘ NaNgeo’ 
(Shark), mind boat.” With wild yells they 


all sprang on the reef, except the Shark, 


and to work. In half an hour the patch 
was fishel, and we made sail again for the 
big reef. 

Now, “ dri "-ing makes one deadly sleepy, 
ani in ten minutes all the girls were lying 
all over the boat fast asleep, and I longed 
for forty winks myself. The wind was 
very light, the sea without a ripple, and the 
outer reef facing us had only one big rock 
on it for some miles; so I called to the 
“Shark.” who had not been in the water, 
to take the helm, and to wake me when we 
noarel the reef. In two minutes I was 
snoozing across the after-thwart. I might 
have known this latter order would never be 
obeyed, as it is considered the height of ill- 
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* BECHE-DE-MER "-ING INCIDENT. 


Bv JouN GacaIN, 
Author of “Among the Man-caters,” ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


breeding in all theae south lands to wake any 
person direct, least of all a chief or a white. 
These brown folk, over the vast Pacific, 
believe that the spirit leaves the boly 
during sleep, and time must be given for its 
return or dire results must ensue. 

I was rousel by a great crash ; our boat 
had struck against the one rock, on the 
highest point of the reef, and there she lay, 
water streaming in through a hole in her 
port bow I coul i shove my head in. There 
was onlv some four fect of water on the 
reef, and we were all out in no time. But 
the thing was very serious indeed. The 
boy, it seemed, had fallen asleep also. "T was 
all my fault to trust the young cub. What 
was I to do? Here were some twenty-five 
youngsters entrustel to my care, and whose 
lives depended on me. In seven hours or 
so it would be high tile, and about five 
feet of water on this reef, and the shore eight 
or nine miles distant—too far for these 
young things to swim. 

I sat on a stone to think. “ Oh, what 
am I to do? What am I todo?” I kept 
repeating to myself again and again, my 
heal in my hands. The chief's daughter, 
a little thing of eleven, came and sat beside 
me. I could feel the little girlie trembling 
as she clung, while she whisperel ever and 
anon, Oh, my white man! Be a chief, 
bea chief! Our lives depend on you alone,“ 
and then after a little, in another piercing 
whisper, “ Oh, my white, he is stealing the 
canoe." I looked up, to see that hound, 
the Shark.“ making off with that little 
canoe which had been fastened astern. 

It was the work of a moment to level the 
Bniler and thunder out, “ Come back, you 
‘child of a black pig’ (one of the most 
insulting expressions that can be used in 
Fijan) or l'] shoot." The rifle's powers 
were known near and far, up and down the 
coast, ani the would-be thief came back 
shivering and crouching to my feet. And 
then—happy thought—the tide only rises 
five feet, why not build a lege of stones 
and coral seven feet high and 

“Thank Gol, we may all be saved yet! 
It may be done." In a second I shouted my 
orders, Wifh screams and cries, boys and 
girls set to work with a will; they saw in a 
moment their lives depended on their 
labour, and rocks, stones, and blocks of 
coral were rolled together in a heap around 
the big stone we had smashed against. 

Amidst exclamations the work went on. 
* Oh, what fools we Fijians are! Saru!" 
(expression of surprise). Bounding Wave, 
is not our white man wise? We Fijians, 
lads and lasses alike, are sillies, are we 
not? 

I worked as hard as any myself building 
up the walls. The fishers only required a 
cheering word now and then. The reef after 
a time became quite dry, but I kept the 
chattering youngsters at it. They asked 
for a little time to eat, but I replied, “ Wait 
until the tide makes, and then you won't 
be eaten yourselves." 

For some six hours we toiled hard, and 
then the flowing tide had risen to our 
armpits and we were about dene. Our 
island was, however, some seven feet high, 
between four and five broad, and about 
eighteen long, built in a half-moon round 
the boat, with the rock for a centre. We had 
emptied the boat of everything—crowbar, 
water-cask, “ minka (boat-oven)—to our 
new land. Then we fei—cold yams and 


cocoanuts. I scribbled a note to“ the chum,” 
explaining our mishap, and gave it to my 
smartest lad—not the Shark—and sent him 
off in the little canoe. 


Soon the great red South Sea sun drew 
to the west, a glowing ball of fire, and the 
fishers got their sleeping- mats, always 
brought in the boat, ready; the little 
chieftainess shared her mat with me. We 
were packed like sardines in their tins, 
just as closely. We were all deadly tired, 
anl dropped off to, sleep as darkness 
fell. 

Some hours later I was roused by tke 
screams and yells of the young ones—and as 
I looked, the perspiration burst from every 
pore. The tile was at the full, scarce a 
foot or two from where we lay, and the reef 
fairly teemed with big sharks—hundre's 
of them—nosing all round our little islet 
in the bright moonlight, while the bovs 
and girls struck at them with their lorg 
fishing-sticks, shrieking the while. My 
crowbar was passed along, and with might 
and main I drove it, and struck one of the 
biggest of the brutes, just below me, full on, 
five inches from the snout, where the brain 
is of these sea-savages. It was enough, the 
great sea-wolf, eight feet if an inch, rolled 
over stunned, and, horror—was torn up in 
no time, under our very eyes, by the others. 
A shot in the nose from the Snider settled 
another, and it shared the fate of the first. 
The brutes then sheered off a little, and our 
island ceased to shake. 

The tide soon after began to ebb, and in 
a short time we were surprised to see all 
these sea-cannibals turn with one accord to 
the open sea; they seemed to know as well 
as ourselves that the tide had turned. Not- 
withstanding the horrible sights we had 
seen, the jaded youngsters and self were 
soon asleep again, We were really too 
fagged to remain awake after the danger 
had passed. 

A few hours after daylight my chum 
turned up with the other boat, and plenty 
of food. When the tide was again at half- 
ebb, the fishers were packed off dri ing 
while we nailed a piece of sheet lead over the 
hole in the boat’s side. At half-flow we 
started home, I, at all events, very thankful 
to have managed to save the young fisher- 
folk. 8 
At the first nea ps following, when ’tis 
useless to try to fish dri," we gave the lot 
a Saturday and Sunday off, to visit their 
villages. They were simply brimming 
over to tell all about their adventures. 

When they returned, they said their 
fathers were coming in three days to visit 
and to thank us. So the day before some 
yams, a shark we had secured, and a 
grunter, went to the lovu —earth- oven. 
After pig, shark, and “ yangona " had been 
discussed under the shade of our spreading 
" embaka " tree, the speechifying began. 
The old chief started, congratulated me on 
my good luck—God had helped me—I was 
like unto Solomon, wise with knowledge. 
They had all come to thank me, and buy 
back their children. As I had saved the lives 
of the youngsters they therefore now all 
belonged to me, according to ancient Fijian 
law and custom—which could not be broken. 
He presumed I did not want to keep all 
the workers ? 

We whites were simply too astonished to 
speak for a minute—when the saucy little 


chieftaineas chimed in by saying that as 
the white is as wise as Solomon, he might 
pxhaps want to keep all of us girls for his 
future wives—when we grow up." This was 
«ail with a mischievous smile, and I felt 
inclined to box the ears of the little minx. 
I. however, replied gravely that I was not 
a Jew, or a Solomon either, and wanted 
nothing for saving life. But all the grey- 
beards answered together, that old - time 
Fijian usage and custom must be observed. 
The chief finished the matter by offering 
a bag of curei “ dri " for his saucy one. It 
was promptly accepte]. Another old father 
offere1 a sack of " copra " (driei kernel of 
the cocoanut) for his girl Miss New Moon”; 
a hundred oyater.sholls were given for Miss 


Evening Sky," a heal of shell—i.e. tho 


thirteen plates of tortoise-shell from the 
back of the hawk's-bill turtle, presented for 
" Miss Rising Sun," and so on ; we agreeing 
to every offer—we could not refuse simply : 
these Fijians are nothing if not conservative 
—until the Shark's" turn came, when we 
demanded, and got, double, because he 
was. bad, and through him all the mischief 
had. happened. 

As we chattel in the shade the chief's 
little thing nestlel up to her father's knee. 
"Go away, you bad girlie; you deserve 
ten lashes for interrupting the house-fathers 
of your villages as they talked. Go to the 
white man!" Ah, no, daddie," she 
murmured, ** our White Chief is cross, and 
vill pull my ‘taumbies’—he always does, 
when be is nasty, and my own pappie will not 
order me to get ten lashes, will he ? ” 

Now taumbies are half a dozen or so 
of little plaits of hair hanging by each ear 
of Fijian young women until married. If a 
girl be unmarriel and unbetrothed, these 
tresses hang by each ‘ear; if engaged the 
plaite hang by one ear only ; if married, both 
are cut away. May I suggest something 
of this sort among our own folk—just to 
show the status of the ladies ? What a lot 
of bother it woullsave. Let London society 
leaders note this for future reference 

After the affair was all over and the 
house -fathers had gone, the chum said, with 
a grin, that the boat- breaking was quite a 
money-making job, and I had better try 
again; but I repliel, “ Not much!" An 
hour a foot or two above hundre Is of sharks 
was enough to last any man a lifetime. 

Then one day shortly afterwards came the 
strong wind, a South Sea hurricane; as 
Kingsley has it : 

"Comes as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the Eastward, 
Lords by land and ses, 


Cone! and strong witbin us 
Stir the Viking's blood, 

Bracing brain and sivew, 
Blow—thou wind of God." 


We were old hands, however, and had 
prepare for it, lashing down roofs with wire 
ropes and cutting little bays in the man- 
groves to moor the boata in. 

After The Blow," great was the excite- 
ment among our “dri ing folk. Had our 
little island survivel? Yes, there it was, 
all tight, and, strange to say, the gales had 
hurled round it sea flotsam and reef débris. 
and it was twice as large as before. The 
fisher-folk then named it after me, and daily 
and nightly—whenever we went to “ dri "— 
their baskets were filled with earth, while 
coocenuts and mangroves were brought 
and planted—and grew. 

It is now, I hear, after some years, quite a 
emall cocoanut island. I am thinking of 
applying to the Fijian Government for it— 
^s my property. Am I likely to sucoeed, 
think you, readers ? 

(THE END.) 
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peres founl your swim (which in such a 

river as the Lea is easy, for each swim 
is well marked by the tro iden grass, and often 
by the remains of ground-ba:t) you sit 
quietly down with your baz of bread and 
bran well mixed bezide you and prepare 
your tackle. 

Put the top first into the second 
joiat, and so on, and then fasten 
th» gut line by the loop to the bit 
of silk, or thread, which s attached 
to the top. and which neel never 
be removed. 

Your line being in order, put a 
roll plummet on the hook by roll- 
ing it round, and proceed to plumb 
your depth, so that you may let 

our bait travel along close to the 
ttom. 

Having done this, leave your 
line, with the plummet on it, in 
the water near the edge, and 
throw in your ground-bait some 
distance above the place you mean 
to fish, which should be deep and 
level if possible, and over gravel 
near the tail of weels—all these 
if possible; if not, the best you 
can get. Of course, the distance 
above you for your ground-bait 
depends on the strength of the 
stream. In the Lea it is generally 
from one to ten yards, 

Now make some paste by taking 
a lump of crumb of bread one day 
oli, dipping it in the water for a 
moment, ani then squeezing dry 
in a clean cloth. 

After a little kneading this will 
be found to keep well oa the hook, 
and to look nice and white. You 
take now a pellet the size of a 
and cover the hook with it. en 
you drop the line very gently into 
the top of the swim and let it down 
carefully till the float cocks, show- 
ing only the tip above water. Then 
keep your rod top immediately 
over the float, as it passes down 
the swim, and look out for the 
slightest touch. 

If the float goes under, this 
means a good bite, for a roach, 
ania quick strike should secure 
the fish, if you have adjusted the 
line properly, and have left only 
about a foot between the rod top 
ani the float. Sometimes a little 
more than this may be advisable, 
but Lea fishers generally have very 
little more out. 

In landing a roach do not pull 
him out of the water at once, even 
if small, for it makes a splash and 
scares Others. Bring him gently 
to the net, taking the rod to 
pieces if necessary, and lift him. 
A large roach will neel all your 
skill to rijs him out of weeds, and 
to avoil breakage of your fine 
tackla. 

The celebrated Francis Francis 
usel to say it was as difficult to 
land a big roach as a salmon, if the tackle 
was considered. 

The Thames and Trent method is different, 
chiefly because it is generally necessary to use 
a boat, and it is usual to fish down the 
stream from the boat, at least in the Thames. 
This necessitates a short rof and a loag line, 
anl quite alters the style of fishing. You 
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cannot of course get your rod top just over 
your float all the while, and many bites 
must be missed. 

You can, however, use runni tackle 
with advantage, and this is especially useful 
in Thames and Trent, as you are very liable 
to hook much larger fish than you expect. 
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patient sedentary wieller of the “ roach- 
pole." 

Many contests have taken place, and the 
results have been various. "Trent men have 
done very well by their methods in some 
eg of the Lea, and the roach-pole has 

n successful in strange neighbourhoods, 


A Disputed Prize. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. F. LYDON.) 


I note, for instance, that a fourteen- pound 
carp was caught by a roach-fisher in the 
Thames quite lately! With a tight line 
this of course would be impossible. 

Naturally the Lea fishers think their 
method by far the better, as it certainly 
is the more delicate; while the Thames 
and Treat anglers try to ridicule the 


when conditions were favourable. Briefly, 
I think that, given equal skill, the roach- 
pole would always win in deep, slowly flowing 
water, where the angler could keep his rod 
top over the fish, and that the other method 
is far better when a quick or shallow stream 
has to be-fishe1. 

There is á vó3tingeaey to be provided for 
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in roach-fishing which is not uncommon 
—a jack in the swim. This spoils the 
roach-fishing, but gives a chance for other 
eport, for the jack is probably on the feed, 
and a large hook on a stout gut line, and 
baited with a small roach hooked by back 
fin, is quite likely to get him. 

I have caught them on the roach tackle, 
but it is a risk. Large perch will occasionally 
come after the roach, and my biggest (nearly 
four pounds) was taken with a roach; so 
keep a look-out for these also. 

It must not be supposed that Thames 
and Trent fishers always fish in the same way. 
Their methods are various; but I think 
that it may be said they scarcely ever use à 
tight line, as they find running tackle better 

apted to the varying states of their 
rivers. 

With regard to baits, they make less use 
of paste than do the anglers of the Lea, and 

have their favourites are gentles, though 

iled wheat is a good second. Worm- 
fishing for roach is also very effective if 
the water is coloured. 

In the Trent and Thames large numbers 
of dace are found, while these fish are less 
ene though of very good size, in the 


They are generally caught by similar 
methods, fishing in shallower and swifter 
water than when in quest of roach. They 
can also be caught by the fly in warm 
weather, even in autumn;but the most 
notable fish for autumn fly-fishing is the 
grayling, and she deserves, and must have, 
a special description. 

Although classed with the salmon tribe, 
this fish is different in one important respect 
from trout or salmon. Her spawning-time, 
like that of coarse fish, is in the spring. 
Consequently grayling are now in the height 
of condition, and will remain so till January. 

As the grayling is not so well known as 
the trout, a brief description of her personal 
appearance may be useful. In shape she 
is much like the dace, and also in colour, but 
the scales are smaller and the line along the 
side more distinct. The eyes are very 
peculiar, being like those of an Asiatic— 
long and narrow. 

The most remarkable characteristic, 
perhaps, is the greatly enlarged back fin, 
which is even larger than that of the perch, 
but is not stiff and has no sharp spines, It is 
not intended for defence, and its use appears 
to be chiefly to aid the active fish in darting 
through the water to seize a passing fly, 
for the grayling lies low, instead of hovering 
like a trout, and has to make snatches at her 
food, often missing it again and again, but 
succeeding now and then. 

It is this peculiarity which makes fly- 
fishing for grayling such an aggravating 
sport. It is much easier than trout-fishing, 
however, as the grayling often go in shoals, 


and will keep on rising at your flies till one 


fastens. They are not nearly so shy as 
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trout, and somewhat less desperate in their 
antics when hooked. Still, you will often 
lose grayling after hooking them, for they 
have tender mouths. 

I am alluding chiefly to the moderate-sized 
fish, such as one generally catches in Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire. The larger fish of 
the Test and Itchin, and other Hampshire 
and Wiltshire streams, have not such delicate 
mouths, and will escape, if at all, by sheer 
strength, for they grow to three pounds 
weight, and a two-pound fish is not at all 
uncommon. In these last. named rivers, and 
also in Derbyshire, the fly is the only lure 
allowed, and the methods are those in use 
for trout, excepting that, instead of layirg 
siege to a particular fish and floating the 
fly over him, you use two flies, and cast over 
any rises you may see, and continue casting, 
unless the fish are put down, which takes 
some time, or else some clumsy casts. The 
flies used are the red tag, the quill gnata, 
the coachman, the black gnat, and in 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire the bloa, a 
fancy fly. 

The strike should be quick but gentle, 
and care should be taken not to let the fish 
get below you. This is not easy, as you 
usually fish across the stream rather than 
directly up, as for trout. 

The other methods of catching grayling 
are only practised in tbe North Countrie," 
but they are very interesting and ingenious, 
especially that in which a little bit of lead 
is used, with & hook protruding from it. 
This lead is painted in stripes, and supposed 
to imitate a grasshopper. 

Considerable skill is required to make it 
attractive, but a clever angler will sometimes 
do very well with it, and deserves his success, 
It is thrown gently to & distance, and 
allowed to sink a few inches, and then drawn 
gradually back in a series of gentle jerks. 
The touch of the fish must be very promptly 
responded to, or she will be gone on finding 
out the fraud. 

The natural grasshopper is probably more 
effective ; but it is a difficult insect to catch, 
and very tender on the hook. If the fish 
will take the imitation it is far better to use 
it. I wish artificial worms were not such 
& failure, for the next method would be a 
charming one, if it were not for the necessity 
for impaling worms. This method is called 
in Yorkshire swimming the worm," and 
the float (if a cork that sinks can so be 
called) is a tiny globular white morsel, 
which the weight of the worm and a single 
big shot suffices slightly to sink. 

As the water is clear, you can, however, 
still see the float, and this guides your eye 
and indicates a bite pretty clearly. Very 
fine tackle is always used, so that it is an 
artistic sport, and much difficulty has to 
be encountered both in avoiding snags and 
stones in fishing, and afterwards in playing 
your fish (of perhaps a pound weight) in 
swift water on delicate tackle. Next to 


roach-fishing with single hair, this is perhaps 
the highest form of bait-fishing which can 
be practised. 

It requires no very expensive outfit, and 
the tickets necessary are not very dear, so 
that for a boy who does not mind bearing 
a little cold it is well worth trying. Frosty 
weather is best, unless it is severe, or accom- 
panied by snow. 

Let me conclude by warning you that 
no good effect is ever produced by taking 
spirits to keep out the cold." It appears 
to do so for a few minutes, but the reaction 
is greater than the first effect. Consequently, 
the only cases in which it is useful are those 
when vou are much exhausted, from wet and 
cold, and are near your destination, Brandy 
may then keep up your strength for the 
few minutes necessarv, and the reaction 
would not matter much. But such circum- 
stances are exceptional, and it is a dangerous 
thing to touch spirits at all, except under 
doctor's advice. 

Always, when fishing in cold weather, have 
some sandwiches, or other nourishing food, 
with you. If it is not necessary for yourself, 
it may be very welcome to a chance com- 
panion. 

[THE END.] 


Off tor a Holiday! 
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[* the early seventies H.M.S. Forte 
was the flagship on the East Indies 
station, she being a wooden fifty-gun frigate, 
bearing the broad pennant of a commodore, 
and carrying the usual complement of 
officers and men. Ironclads there were in 
plenty in those cays, but for some reason 


ABDUL THE INTERPRETER: 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


the Admiralty did not deem it necessary to 
commission any of them for service in the 
East Indies, and the fleet in those waters 
was therefore exclusively com of 
wooden ships, the majority of which were 
engaged, during the period when the south- 
western monsoon was blowing (from Aprd 


to September), in endeavouring to suppress 
the odious slave traffic, at that time in full 
swing on every part of the East African and 
Arabian coasts, in the Red Sea, and up the 
Persian Gulf. 

Predatory Arabs were the prime mevers 
and organisers of this detestable. trade..in 
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hapleas kidnapped Africans, and they were 
the owners of numerous dhows," fitted 
with temporary bamboo decks, in which the 
miserable victims were conveyed to their 
destination, many of them dying on the 
way from disease and semi-starvation. 

The Arab slave-dealers' usual plan of 
action was to equip and march up into the 
hinterland a marauding, bloodthirsty band 
of th^ir own countrymen, only too ready for 
any desperate enterprise that promised to 
feed their unholy lust for blood and gold. 
Villages, previously marked out for attack, 
were ruthlessly stormed and perhaps de- 
stroved, the majority of the unarmed and 
pan-e-stricken inhabitants—men, women, 
and children —being seized, bound, and led 
away into captivity. 

In those days the great central slave- mart, 
which I have frequently seen, was at 
Zanzibar, and thither the kidnapped vil- 
lagers were taken, the Sultan receiving a 
poll-tax from the Arabs for every slave 
landed upon the island for sale. 

Having found purchasers, the oor 
frightened creatures were usually hurried 
off in bands to the dhows lying at anchor in 
the roadstead, and shipped off to their 
various destinations, members of families 
being often divided and sent in different 
directions, regardless of their sullen ex- 
postulations and bitter tears. The hearts 
of slave-dealers are as hard as adamant. 

It was to stem the tide of this nefarious 
traffic that Her Majesty's fleet always con- 
centrated upon the East African and 
Arabian coasts in the spring of each year, 
th» otlicers and ships’ companies being 
keenlv on the alert for the excitement of 
active servico, for th» Arabs would at times 
defend their vessels and ill-gotten cargoes 
with desperate tenacity, their weapons being 
antiquated muskets, spears, swords, pistols, 
and daggers. 

At the time of the story which I am 
about to relate, I was one of the milship- 
men of the flagship Forte, already referred 
to. On a certain sweltering hot afternoon, 
when the caulking was exuding from the 
seams in the deck in spite of double awnings, 
and the thermometer stood at 92° under 
the poop, we were steaming at half-speed in 
a southerly direction along the east coast 
of Africa, keeping a bright look-out for 
slavers. Our top-gallant and royal yards 
had been sent on deck, and our top-gallant 
masta struck. 

Away on the starboard beam the bold 
serrated promontory of Ras Hafoon loomed 
up in its vast sterility against a cloudless 
sky of blue. More remote, the grey misty 
ranges of the Somali hinterland bounded the 
vision to the westward. No vegetation 
could be detected. Not even one solitary 
date-palm relieved the sun-baked, barren, 
and weird landscape. A waterless, shade- 
lesa desert this portion of the great Dark 
Continent appeared to be, bounded by a 
creamy line of booming surf, which cease- 
lessly crashed upon its tawny shelving sands. 

It was my afternoon watch upon this 

icular day. Six bells had struck, and I 

hove tho log and reported the vessel's 
speed to the officer of the watch, who was 
vigilantly pacing the poop, now sweeping 
the horizon with his telescope, and again 
glancing at the binnacle compass to see that 
the frigate was laying her proper course. 

We had been steaming in the teeth of a 
fresh south-westerly breeze all the morning, 
but soon after the dinner-hour this had 
more or less died away, and the sea was 
comparatively calm, and alive with flying- 
fish and bonito. 

Wessel away on de port bow! came 
in a sudden and very guttural hail from a 
negro sailor porched on the fore-topmast 
cross-trees as look-out an. 
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Instantly there was a flutter of excite- 
ment, and the sound of haaty exclamations 
upon the upper deck, where hitherto perfect 
quietude had reigned, the watch on deck 
sprawling about half-asleep in the deep 
shadow of the awnings. 

I snatched up a telescope and made a 
dash to the entry-port. Nothing, however, 
rewarded my vigilant scrutiny of the distant 
horizon. The olficer and signalman of the 
watch were equally unsuccessful. 

The engines were ordered to go at full 
speed, and the commodore, ruthlessly 
aroused from his afternoon siesta, came on 
deck, calm and impassive, to try and 
* spot " the stranger. 

]n a very short time she was clearly 
visible to all beholders—a large sailing dhow, 
running free, and evidently bringing a 
freshening breeze with her, for her towering 
lateen sail, gleaming white in the sparkling 
sunlight, was well intlated. 

We altered course to close her, and could 
see the white wave piled up at her sharp 
bows as she clave through a sea of the 
deepest azure, and bore down upon us with 
an effrontery that was usually lacking with 
Arab slave-dealers when they encounter an 
English man-of-war upon the high seas. 

A group of officers upon the poop were 
discusaing the matter with much animation. 

** Call away the first cutter's crew to arm 
themselves and man their boat! suddenly 
sang out the lieutenant of the watch. 

" Ay, ay, sir!" responded the boat- 
swain's mate of the watch ; and he ran to 
the main hatchway, chirruped on his silver 
whistle, and then rolled out the order in his 
gruffest tones, to be repeated by his con- 

r. res below in every form of human bellow. 

* Tell Mr. Douglas to go away in the 
cutter," said the lieutenant to me, and 
pass the word for the interpreter.” 

I instantly carried out these orders. 
Abdul, our native interpreter, was in waiting 
ncar the main-mast, and at once ran aft to 
interview the officers, his wild-looking 
sombre eyes alive with excitement. Hitherto 
this man had been most useful to us on our 
slave-cruising expeditions, as he was well 
acquainted with all the dialects of the 
coast, in addition to Arabic—his native 
tongue—and Hindustani. 

My messmute, Douglas, came on deck, 
carrying a sword much too large for him, 
but with a very determined look upon his 
youthful countenance. 

* You and your merry men have got to 
go away and seize that piratical-looking 
craft," I said, pointing at the dhow. “ We 
want some more prize-money badly, so don't 
hesitate to take strong measures if the Arab 
skipper shows fight ; but don't get knocked 
on the head yourself, as we can't afford to 
lose such a bright ornament to the ser- 
vice!“ N 

My middy friend was about to make some 
forcible retort when the commodore sum- 
moned him to the poop to receive his 
instructions. 

Ten minutes later he was pulling for all 
he was worth across the intervening waters. 

The Forte was lying immovable upon the 
deni heaving sea, her port forecastle guna 

eing loaded with common shell in case it 
shouid prove necessary to pepper the Arab 
ves ^] for refusing to heave-to. 

Intense excitement reigned fore and aft, 
and by this time the whole ship's company 
was on deck, keenly watching the progress 
of eventa, 

The skipper of the dhow, however, did not 
act up to the character I had given him. 
On seeing the approach of the cutter, with 
my determined.looking messinate in the 
stern-sheets, he promptly shortened sail and 
hove-to. 

À wave of disappointment swept over the 
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lines of eager watchers. With bellicose 
feelings surging in our hearts, we had hopel 
to see red jets of flame spurt over the 
dhow's taffrail, or groups of fanatical Arabs 
menacingly shaking their glittering spears 
in the sun-steeped air, as they ferociously 
shouted the war-cries of Mohammed. 

“ Why, she's not a slaver, after all," I said 
half-angrily. “ What a sell, to be sure!“ 

“ And if she ts a slaver, do you suppose 
she'd show fight rignt under the muzzles of 
our guns? observed the bo's'n, who was 
standing close to me. Her skipper aint 
quite daft, I take it!” 

" Well, it's a very tame proceeding," I 
responded regretfully, ‘Sand we'd better 
p pe down and go to tea.” 

“ You young gentlemen are always want- 
ing to smell powder," laughed the bo's'n. 
“ Well, I s'pose I was much the same when 
I was your tender age.“ 

Douglas by this time had boerded the 
stranger, accompanied by Abdul the inter- 
preter. In a very short space of time they 
both quitted the vessel, and, juinping into 
the cutter, commenced their return journey ; 
the dhow meanwhile making sail and calmly 
resuming her interrupted voyage. 

An ordinary trader ! J exclaimed, as 
I turned my glass upon tl: cutter. “I can 
almost see the look of disgust upon the faces 
of the cutter’s crew." 

What I saw, however, was something 
quite different. Abdul was standing up in 
the boat, gesticulating wildly, and evidently 
haranguing the cutter's middy with more 
than Eastern volubility. My chum was 
apparently motioning to the excited orator 
to resume his seat, and hold his tongue; 
but the coxswain, with the usual directness 
of the British blucjacket, was shaking a 
lurge hairy fist at him. 

" Apparently a difference of opin on 
between your messmate and our brown 
spouter of lingos," observed the bo's'n, who 
had also turned his glass upon the occupants 
of the cutter. That Abdul has the gift of 
the gab and no mistake! I'd back him 
against a Portsmouth bumboat-woman any 
day in the week.” 

„Oh, look!” I cried, in horrified tones. 
„He's attacking Douglas with a knife!” 

There was a chorus of excited exclama- 
tions from the poop at this moment, for 
several officers were concentrating their 
attention upon the cutter. 

It was evident that Abdul's mental ex. 
citement had suddenly developed into 
homicidal mania—that he was ''running 
amok,” as it is termed in the East. 

The British midshipman, however, is not 
usually caught napping. A more wide- 
awake youngster is not to be found within 
the boundaries of the seven seas. When 
Abdul, therefore, after an impassioned 
harangue on the subject of young officers 
allowing dhows crammed with slaves to 
escape in the guise of peaceful merchant- 
men, worked himself up into a white heat 
of fury, whipped out a formidable-looking 
knife, and sprang at Douglas, that young 
gentleman was ready for him. With a 
quick movement he dodged the gleaming 
blade, and turned quickly to grappie with 
his assailant, who was as lithe and quick in 
his movements as a deadly snake. 

But the coxswain of the cutter was the 
arbiter of fate upon this occasion. At the 
first alarm he had sprung from his perch 
abaft all, and, as Abdul was preparing a 
second and perhaps more deadly spring at 
Douglas, dealt him a heavy blow between 
the eyes with his enoimous fist, and sent 
him crashing down like a fe'led ox amongst 
the bottom boards and gratings. 

But the rascal had marvellous vitality, 
and was by no means stunned. With a 


snarl like a wounded. wild beast he struggle 
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to his feet, his dark eyes ablaze with baffled 

and incipient insanity. His knife had 
fallen from his grasp, and he possessed no 
other weapon, which was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. 

As the madman flew at the middy, 
evidently with the intention of clutching 
him by the throat, three seamen threw 
themselves upon him, and endeavoured to 
secure him. The strength of the poor 
wretch, however, proved to be something 
almost superhuman, as it often is in these 
cases, and a fearful struggle ensued, which 
only ended when Abdul became completely 
exhausted. 

Meanwhile we had manned another boat, 
in case it should be necessary to send 
assistance, but its services were not re- 
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quired, and we hoisted her up again. With 
a strangely distorted face, and panting and 
moaning in apparent physical agony, Abdul 
was carried up the side by two stalwart 
seamen, and conveyed to the sick-bay, 
whither the surgeons hurried to attend to 
him. 

Douglas reported to the commodore that 
the dhow had proved to be an ordinary 
trader, proceeding to Bombay with a cargo 
of cotton, cloves, and gum-copal, and that 
her papers had been all in order. He added 
that Abdul's manner on board the vessel 
had been extremely strange, as he had in- 
sisted that there were two hundred slaves 
hidden away below, although when ques- 
tioned as to the source of his information 
he could only mutter a string of incom- 
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prehensible sentences, roll his eyeballs in 
their sockets, and make strange passes 
around his turbaned head. 

I do not kncw how the ship’s surgeons 
treated Abdul, but they reported that he 
was as quiet as a tame brown lamb, and 
appeared to have no recollection of the 
strange events in the cutter—events which 
had so nearly culminated in a terrible 
tragedy. 

“ Homicidal mania. Yes, of course,” said 
the senior surgeon, with a wise shake of 
the head. These excitable Easterns aro 
subject to it, you know. Very likely won't 
occur again. The chap is as sane as I am 
at this minute. Padre," to the chaplain, 
I challenge you to a game of chess." 

(To be concluded.) 


THE SCHOOLS THAT ORIGINATED FOOTBALL. 


'ERTAIN public schools have acquired a 

reputation for certain games, and in no 
particular is the renown more marked than 
in those schools which may be termed “ the 
football schools." For football as we 
know it to-day, whether it be Association 
or Rugby, may be said to have had its 
origin and nursing at our chief public 
schools, and from their fields have always 
come the best-known amateur exponents 
of football. And the amateur is, after all, 
the true lover and saviour of every manly 
sport. 

Soccer football may be set down as having 

been begun and fostered in its earlier 
stages by three principal  schools—viz. 
Charterhouse, Westminster, and Eton. In 
its later s we must also add Malvern 
College to these three, as being a factor 
not to be overlooked for what it has done 
towards sustaining and improving this 
branch of our chief winter game. 

Rugby football, on the other hand, cer- 
tainly took its rise from the game as played 
at Rugby, after which school it was named, 
But Marlborough College came into line 
almost as soon as Rugby had laid down 
the main rules of the game as they are to- 
day, and so it can claim a notable share in 
having made Rugby football what it is in 
our own times, These two schools must be 
regarded as the founders of the modern 

rt; though nowadays, just as Malvern 
Col has taken the place so long held 
by Eton in Soccer football, in the same 
way Bedford Grammar School and Fettes 
College may be said to have almost ousted 
Rugby and Marlborough from their past 
pre-eminence in this special branch of 
the idolised winter game. For it is from 
the two latter seats of learning that our 
chief exponents of Rugby come to-day, 
rather than from the former. 

The Association game as we know it 
undoubtedly originated in the annual 
matches between Westminster and Charter- 
house, and so these two schools can fairly 
claim to be the actual pioneers of this sport, 
into which Eton came very soon after- 
wards, 

It was in December 1863 that Westminster 
first played its annual match with the 
Carthusians, nine years before they migrated 
from London to Godalming, and it says 
something for the splendid fraternal feeling 
between the two great schools that that 
migration was not allowed to interfere with 
this yearly contest. Since 1865 there has 
been no ak in the series of matches, 
which are played at Godalming one year and 
at Vincent Square the next. It is also a 
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point worth noting that, although Charter- 
house has won the majority of the matches, 
especially of late years, yet the Westminster 
players have often had a far better record 
than Charterhouse for the season; though 
even when they have been almost uncon- 
querable by other teams, yet the dark-blue 
and red jersey has somehow proved too 
much for them. 

It was in 1867 that the two schools agreed 
to adopt the “ off-side " rule in their play, 
and this proved the real foundation of 
Association football as we now know it. 


deteriorating. Accordingly they have been 
astonished when they have seen later how 
many of the greatest names in amateur 
football of the Soccer variety are those 
of Old Westminsters.“ The world-famous 
names of N. C. Bailey, L. J. Moon, R. N. R. 
Blaker, R. E. More, W. R. Moon, R. R. 
Sandilands, S. S. Harris, G. S. Harris, etc., 
have been the cause of much speculation 
to the man in the street. If such players 
as these came from Westminster, how 
was it (he asked himself) that the school 
teams always lost so many matches when 


An Original Home of Soccer. 
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Youthful Westminsters learning Soccer on the Green in Dean's Yard. 


After this adoption the game began to grow 
and flourish exceedingly, both at other 
schools and wherever young men did 
congregate, until to-day it is like the downy 
thistle, scattering its seeds over all lands 
and finding every soil congenial to its 
development. 

One curious thing about most West- 
minster teams is worth noting. The school 
has nearly always lost more matches than it 
won in its various games at Vincent Square, 
and so unthinking folks have often imagined 
recently that Westminster football was sadly 


he stood outside those iron rails in Vincent 
Square watching their play ? 

The reason is not far to seek, West- 
minster School has never made up a pro- 
gramme of football matches with even 
one or two “soft” things in it. The 
opponents of these schoolboys have always 
been such teams as the “ Old Etonians," 
" Old Harrovians,” * Old Wykehamists,” 
Old Carthusians,” Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, St. John's College, Oxford, etc. In- 
deed the boys were really playing full-grown 
men, und first-class players at that. No 
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wonder that they so often were ‘beaten. 
But the practice, experience, and ability 
they thus gained stood them in wonderful 
stead afterwards, and have been greatly 
instrumental in turning out such men as 
those already mentioned. 

Charterhouse has every right to be 
considered as possessing equal honour with 
her famous rival in the institution of the 
Soccer game as we have it to-day. Its 


history and work are almost a counter- 
part in every way to thos» of Westminster, 
except that Charterhouse has usually had 
an easier card of matches than the London 
school has had, and that she has generally 
succeeded in winning her matches against 
the Westminster boys. 

The Carthusian heroes of the Association 
field, past and present, are fairly well known 
to all lovers of the game. Looming well 
above all others comes G. O. Smith, who is 
usually regarded by competent judges as 
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A “Line-out” at its Original Home Rugby. 


having been the finest “ centre” that ever 
playel in an International match. Then 
there was one P. M. Walters, whose fame 
as a forward reflected enormous honour on 
his oll school for many years, although 
it had never recognisel his genius when he 
was a scholar there. Wynyards and Streat- 
feilds, too, have bravely upheld the honour 
of Charterhouse on famous football-fields, 
and in the ranks of the Corinthians 


One Home of Association Football. 
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the Carthusian contingent for several 
yeirs heli a high place, though one into 
which Malvern has perhaps lately stepped. 

Cf recent years this famous school has 
come greatly to the iront in Association 
football, and has even presumel to take 
the place which used to be so gallantly 
occupied by Eton in the olden times. 

An aspiring school, indeel, is Malvern 
College, whose importance in the progress 


of Soccer football will be immeliately 


recognised when one remembers that from : 


Malvern came such leading lights of the 
resent-day game as Mr. S. H. Day, Mr. 

E. Foster, and Mr. G. N. Foster. These 
and other noted Old Malvernians have made 
the name of their alma mater renowned far 
and wide, both in cricket and Association 
football, not only by the splendid way in 
which they have upheld her honour when 
playing for the “ Old Malvernians,” but 
still more from the fame and glory that have 
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been gained by the fine amateur combina- 
tion of which they are not the least impor- 
tant members, the celebrated Corinthians." 

The bulk of the Corinthians to-day 
come from Charterhouse, Westminster, or 
Malvern, and it is certain that the latter 
school has as much right to be proud of her 
representatives in that great club as any 
rival has. The marvellous play of the 
Fosters and Days has done much to win 


Charterhouse. 


for the Corinthians the renown that is 
theirs in our own times; indeed it may be 
said with safety that the Malvernian frater- 
nity and the Westminster contingen! have, 
during the past year or two, been the chief 
mainstays of the great amateur combina- 
tion. In match after match one has read 
of the doings of the Harrises and Craigs of 
Westminster, or of the performances of the 
Days and Fosters of Malvern, when the 
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‘ Corinthian ” team has been going strong. 
So that Malvern College is a power in the 
Soccer football world of our own genera- 
tion, and has usurped the place that Eton 
formerly held, whilst also tending to push 
Charterhouse a little into the background 
in this respect during the last two or three 
years. 

The Etonians cannot be given the credit 
that is due to Westminster and Charter- 
house for what they did towards originating 
Soccer football as we know it to-day. But it 
may be regarded as certain that the “ field- 
game" as played at Eton contributed 
something to the formation of the Associa- 
tion game when the latter began to emerge 
into full being according to modern rules— 
that we readily allow. 

But the field.game at Eton was much 
complicated by many  strarge points 
and regulations that the ordinary player 
of the lower ranks would rever tolerate in 
a popular sport. Inceed it is safe to say 
that Soccer football would never have 
become popular at all had it been developed 
from the Eton game pure and simple. 
What Eton did was to help a little in the 
great movement that was begun by the 
two other schools mentioned; especially 
in the early founding of a fne club of 
* Old Etonians' who recognised that their 
former school game was not exactly the sort 
of football destined to make a great hit. 
and so at once fell into line with the game 
as then played under the combined «gis 
of Westminster and Charterhouse rules, 

The original home of the Rugby game was, 
of course, the great school which gave that 
sport its name, now known to all the world. 
Rugby football was in vogue at the school 
long before it began to spread itself abroad 
and to become one of the favoured sports of 
all civilised communities. Tom Brown's 
Schooldays" has made thousands upon 
thousands of people aware that football was 
a common game at Rugby what time the 
late Ju:ige Hughes arrived at the big school, 
and it would hardly be too much to say that 
the notable book written by that celebrated 
Rugbeian, who was one of Arnold’s favourite 
pupils, has had an important share in 
making Rugby football so popular with boys. 


Ta s 


Not only has Rugby itself given its game 
to the world in such an acceptable form as 
to have thus developed a great sport from 
what was in ollen times merely a rough- 
and-tumble scratch performance with a ball, 
but the school has also sent out many 
famous players to the best fifteens of 
former days, though since Rugby football 

to be such a popular game at other 
public schools the keen competition has 


ere it emergel into the fine sport which 
we know so well in this twentieth century. 
All the credit of its origin and development 
for many years was entirely due to Rugby 
School, until Marlborough College came 
on the scene and gallantly seconded the 
efforts of its notable rival, as we shall 
soon see. 

Next to Rugby itself there can be little 
doubt that the place of honour as being a 
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How Young Malvernians are Taught to Shoot Goals and to Repel Attacks. 


naturally tended to bring players into 
prominence who have hailed from other 
seats of learning than the original home of 
the game. 

We need not go into the question of how 
long football had been played at Rugby 
before the school game began to attract 
attention, and to become a game for all 
classes of men and boys. More interestiag 
is it to try to discover when first the handling 
of the ball came into force as a recognised 
principle. Tradition says that it was in 
1823 that a boy named Ellis at Rugby, 
being pressed, caught the ball on the bounce, 
and ran forward with it in his hands instead 
of kicking it. This is our first record of 
the system of handling the ball, and so 
may be sail to be the origin of the present 
game of Rugby football. 

For many years it was only permissible 
for the ball to be handlel after it had 
bouncel, and it was 1846 before a regular 
cole of written rules for the game was 
drawn up at Rugby. From that date 
the real Rugby game as played to-day 
may be said to have started, though not 
till the early seventies of last century did 
the game begin to be widely played away 
from Rugby and Marlborough Schoo's. 

There are three distinct records of a 
football match at Rugby about sixty years 
ago that are still extant, and that give us 
excellent descriptions of what the game 
was like then. One is the famous account 
in Tom Brown's Schooldays " ; another 
is the tale of The Sixth Match," in Mr. 
W. D. Arnold's work on ''The Story of 
Rugby School" ; and the third is a unique 
account of a match as given in an articie 
in " The Rugbeian " for a month in 1840. 

From what data we have, therefore, we 
are quite able to set down the various 

and changes that the old-time 
game of kick-ball went through at Rugby 


very hotbed of Rugby football in former 
days belongs to Marlborough. Indeed, 
when, somewhere about the early seven- 
ties of last century, Rugby football was 
started as a regular game at Oxford, the 
whole of the teams for some years were 
so commonly either Rugby or Marlborough 
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masses outside the public schools. She 
can claim that her Old Boys were the first 
of any from the great schools to set up a 
club specially for those who had left the 
school. And ever since its formation the 
" Marlborough Nomads” has had as 
notable a place in Rugby football as the 
“Old Carthusians” or the Old West- 
minsters " has occupied in the sister game. 

Though, owing to the great multiplicity 
of fine clubs to-day, the Marlborough 
Nomads" are not quite the important 
factor that they were about 1890 (when 
they could tackle Richmond, Blackheath, 
and such-like rivals with every prospect of 
victory, and when the club could send no 
less than seven of its members towards form- 
ing an English International team !), yet 
even in our own times the famous“ Nomads“ 
keeps up the reputation of Marlborough 
extremely well among its many and serious 
rivals for supremacy. 

A fine array of great names in Rugby 
football would be seen if one could name 
here all the giants of the game who have 
hailed from the Wiltshire school But 
space forbils, and, moreover, several of 
them long ago played their last game, 
having resigned the oval either at the call 
of Death or age. Yet they have placed 
their old school on a pinnacle of glory from 
which she will take some moving, since they 
have caused her name to be coupled with 
that of Rugby wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and wherever English 
games are played in the true spirit. 

Just as, in the former generation, Rugby 
and Marlborough stood out prominently 
before all other rivals as the homes of Rugby 
football, so to-day there are two schools 
that even excel them as places for fur- 
nishing the Rugby player of our own 
times more than any other seats of learning 
in the land. One of these schools is in 
England, and the other one is in Scotland. 

The English school that has now taken 
the place so long held by Rugby and Marl- 
borough in the past with regard to this 
game is Bedford Grammar School. In a 
former article in this paper a very full 
description was given of what Bedford 


Rugby at Fettes College. 


men that the boys from those two schools 
alone paid any subscriptions, all the under- 
graduates from other schools being allowed 
to play with the Rugby teams as honorary 
members ! 

Not only did Marlborough thus share in 
the very founding of Rugby as one of the 
University’s games for the winter terms, 
but she had a peculiar and important share 
in popularising the game amongst the 


Grammar School has done for Rugby 
football since it began to train its alumni 
in the principles of the game, So there 
is no necessity to recapitulate here what 
was said in that article, beyond mentioning 
that Bedford is far and away the greatest 
of English schools to-day in the fine players 
it is furnishing every year towards the best 
fifteens that carry on the traditions of this 
favourite winter sport. 
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It may be sail that the school by the 
Ouse has exceptional opportunities for 
obtaining and making such players, seeing 
that the number of scholars on her roll 
has for years not been less than eight 
hundred and fifty. It is obvious that a 
school which can command such a body to 
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It is quite impossible even to think of 
Scottish football without thinking simul- 
taneously of Fettes and Loretto, but especi- 
ally of the former. 

For several years at least seventy per cent. 
of all the great footballers in Scotland have 
come from Fettes and Loretto, so that often 
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How Merchiston teaches Scotch boys to Scrimmage. 


select from has far greater chances of 
making her name and fame felt than one 
that has to rely upon a choice from about 
two hundred boys. Nor must it be forgotten 
that such a large number of boys means more 
spectators, more enthusiasm, more encour- 
agement for the actual players. Hence it 
becomes a most important factor in more 


it has seemed as if every Scotch Inter- 
national team was made up of Old Boys 
from these schools alone, or with just a 
sprinkling here and there of youths who 
hailed from Merchiston, Edinburgh Academy, 
or Glasgow as make-weights now and 
then. Moreover, in every Oxford and 
Cambridge fifteen for years past the pro- 
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Probably the oldest school in the kingdom. 


ways than one towards giving a school a 
pre-eminence in any game that the place 
favours. 

The Scottish school which has done so 
much for Rugby football as almost to have 
the right to considered the doyen of all 
football schools of any kind is Fettes College. 


portion of players who came from Fettes 
has been the subject of universal comment, 
and no other school has had anything even 
approaching its number of men in these 
well-known teams. 

This very fact implies that Fettes boys 
have had something present in their football 


which most other schools have iacked. Is 
it that the climate of Edinburgh is pecu- 
liarly favourable to the development of 
this sturdy class of scrimmager in Rugby 
football, to the making of extremely clever 
half-backs, or to training the fine powers 
of notable Scottish three-quarters ? We 
know not ; but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that no other school has furnished so many 
splendid specimens of forwards, half-backs, 
and three-quarters, to say nothing of full- 
backs, as Fettes has, when one considers 
the large number of famous players thus 
provided during the past score years by 
this famous school. 

If we mention one or two names of cele- 
brated Fettesians here, it is because hardly 
any players have had such influence on 
Rugby football as they have had. First 
and foremost must come the name of one 
of the very finest players who ever stepped 
on a Rugby field, Mr. A. R. Don Wauchope, 
whose performances used to rouse even the 
rivals of his wonderful team to enthusiasm 
on school, Cambridge, and International 
fields. Then think of the Campbells, 
Burt-Marshalls, Flemings, McLeods, Sive- 
rights, and Wotherspoons, who all came 
from Fettes College, and who all played 
for the universities and for Scotland, several 
of them whilst little more than boys. Fettes 
has always been a real hotbed of Rugby 
football since it first began to patronise 


the sport; it quickly forged to the very 


front of all the great schools that played 
Rugby; it has long been a noted place 
for supplying  Internationals—and such 
Internationals, too!—and its supremacy 
to-day is untouched and untouchable in 
these respects. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


VI.—Wood-Carving. 


IN this subject the amount offered was One Guinea 
for the best B.O.P.” paper-knife, size and material 
being left to the choice of competitors. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM H. SHEPPARD (age 19), 188 Helmsley Road, 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Ty ne. 


Prize —35. 
Tuomas G. Fry, Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, 
Nottingham. 
Prizes—2s. each, 
David NORMAN ROBERTSON (age 13), The Birks, 
Lanark, Scotland. 
WILLIAM Porr (age 22), 3 Petitor Terrace, St. Mary 
Church, Torquay. 
WILLIAM MACKAY SPARKE (age 20), 68 Polwarth 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 
JoHN W. POWELL (age 16), 23 Church Road, Upper 
Norwood. 
CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand ín order of merit.] 


Charles Johnson Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, 
Cheshire; George F. Brodie, 9 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow; Reginald C. Hollë, Alma, Brown’s Town, 
Jamaica, B.W.I.; Reginald John Veal, 13 Cambridge 
Road, The Avenue, Southampton; Bert. W. Bannister, 
33 Tyrone Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria. 


VII.—Clay-modelling. 


Here we offered PRIZE-MON&Y of One Guinea for the 
best model of a *Dog's Fead.” For some unexplained 
reason there was practically no competition in a subject 
that one would have thought would be a popular one, 
especially with the many boys who now practise clay- 
modelling at school. Only two sent in at all, and 
Ho'land's work arrived so badly broken in transit that 
it was not easy to put it together sufficiently to judge 
of its merit. We are but able, therefore, to sward as 
follows: 


Prize—7s. 6d. 


W. J. HoLL\ND (age 17), 62 Bentham Road, South 
Hackney. 
Prize—2s. 6d. 
HUBERT P. CHAPMAN (age 10), 1 St. John's Street 
Hereford. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


was munching my crust and thinking 

bitter things of my relative when the 
quick “tap, tap,” of a pair of sprightly 
heels on the cobbles arrested my attention. 
A minute later the doorway of my airy 
dwelling-place was darkened by a youthful 
figure. 

I looked up and found a pair of quick- 
moving dark eyes surveying me from crown 
to toe. I returnel the gaze, and noted 
the points of him who stool and appraised 
me. He was oller than I, though not 
much; he was better dresse ]—indeed, he 
was as gay as a wench, with feathers and 
laces and knots of silk ribbon; his hands 
were on his hips and his head cocked aside 
in a perky, bird-lke attitude, and an 
impudent smile gradually broalened into 


a grin. 

I flushed hotlv, for I felt that the young 
gallant considered me an object of ridicule. 
My temper was sore from the events of the 
morning. I owed London a grudge for its 
harsh treatment, and so I was the first to 
break into speech. 

“This is not a raree show, sirrah !" I 

cried. 
* Zounds! no; 'tis Master Puddifoot's 
porch," grinned the youth. 'Tis excellent 
as a summer lodging when plenty of gossips 
nre abroad and Chepe keeps holiday, but 
just now 'tis dull as a hermit’s cave," He 
extended a silver-hilted stick towards my 
pillow and the piece of bread that rested 
on it. How long hast thou had bed and 
board with the thrice worthy goldsmith ? 
I note thou are provisioned scantily under 
both heads.” 

I tucked the food away, but felt too sore 
to give any answer to the mocking question. 

“Ah! thou art serving a hard task- 
master." 

* I serve no man." 

* Surely thou art installed as watch-dog 
and runner of errands at the Fleece’ 1" 

“ Surely I am not." 

* Then hath the pestilence softened 
Master Puddifoot's heart, for I never 
knew him to give charity before. And thou 
art a stranger; thy tongue smacks of the 
country. Let me give thee a friendly 
warning. Beware! lest the goldsmith cajole 
thee into his service.” 

" Thou art pretty glib of thy tongue 
concerning Master Puddifoot.” 

“I speak of him out of full knowledge. 
The best I can wish thee is that thou mayest 
never know him so well as Y do." 

“ How ? " asked I, although I felt shame 
in listening to a pert youth disparaging 
mine own relative. For answer he bade me 
make room for him on the porch seat. I 
hesitated, but moved, so he came and sat 
beside me; he was redolent of musk. 

“ How dost like my clothes?“ he asked. 

“They are mighty fine," said I; “ mine 
are but plain country russet, and dusty at 
that ; but honest toil made them and honest 
money bought them." 

Let us then be thankful for good com- 
pany," drawled the youth, with an affectation 
of gratitude to Heaven. “ Let me know 
something more of thee. Judging from the 
goose-grass burrs that still cling to thy 
back, thou hast been sleeping under hedge- 
rows.’ 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
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OHAPTER IV.—I RECEIVE A TALKATIVE VISITOR. 


“I took a nap in a cornfield yesterday," 
] replied. 

“ Whence camest thou?“ 

Out of Hertfordshire.” 

„And why to London?!“ 

“ Business," 

* To Master Puddifoot ? ” 

* He is my relative." 

“Thou hast my deep sympathy. I was 
his apprentice ; my father pail a hundred 
golden crowns to him as my fee. For those 
he allowed me to bawl at his door, feed 
scantily from his battered pewter, drink 
from his well and sleep with the mice in his 
attic; moreover, he cuffed me daily. I 
cried ‘ Buy! Buy!’ to gallants and fair 
ladies for two years, and I bowed them 
in through this porch and out again. I 
swept the shop and cleaned the windows 
in my turn and ran errands for Mistress 
Puddifoot and the cook; from the former 
I ave got a Thank'ee ! and at odd times a 
shilling ; the cook gave me enough pastries 
and tempting scraps to keep me from 
atarving. 

" Well, this summer down comes the 
pestilence upon us in such violence that the 
whole city is appalled. Those who could run 
ran; masters and men, mistresses and mais, 
fled like rats from a doomed ship. The 
goldsmith would not run, but shut up his 
house and its treasures. I was minded 
to show him a clean pair of heels, but, 
deeming the house safer than the streets, in 
my first fright I stayed. We laid in pro- 
visions for a month, fed well, for our master 
would—at such a time—harbour no poor 
feelers or empty bellies, his physician telling 
him that a well-filled stomach was more 
proof against infection. 

When our larder showed signs of giving 
out, the cook and a serving-man were sent to 
buv a fresh store, The markets were almost. 
empty, and thev could get no more than 
would suffice for a week. "Time after time 
they did this, but one morning thev went 
out and did not return, having doubtless 
made use of the money to get away into 
the country. Upon this, all save myself 
and Mistress Puddifoot’s maid quitted the 
house and ran. 

" Needs must that one of the remaining 
four should go errands. My master’s eye 
fell upon me, and I went a-marketing. I tell 
thee, my heart trembled over the work. 
The sights I saw! the sounds I heard! 
"Twas as though I went through a valley 
of lost souls ; such lamentations and screams 
of agony! I came back with a face that 
would have scared a ghost; it struck fear 
into my master. He took the goods from 
me, pushed me into the street again and 
double-bolted the door. 

“I knocked, implored, kicked, reviled ; 
he would not open. I lay in this porch. 
After a while the maid called to me and 
threw me down the greater portion of her 
supper. late and slept. The next morning 
mv master called me, and I sprang into his 
view and showed him I was well. He ex- 
pressed himself thankful for my safety, 
and so I entreated him to open the door.” 

* First," said he, “ thou shalt go again to 
market." 

“ I hastened off, and was soon back. He 
lowered a basket for the goods, but the door 
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held fast. I upbraided him; he promised 
me a good dinner with a little wine to cheer 
my heart. He kept his worl, When I had 
eaten he bargained with me from the 
window. If I would sleep in the porch, 
he promised to feed me sumptuously from 
whatever provisions I obtained and give me 
a crown a day in wages. 

‘I proteste l. but accepted in the end, 
meaning to work until I had a matter of a 
few crowns and a goodly sum for marketing, 
when I purposed plaving him a trick for 
the trick he had plaved me. But he was 
more cunning than I; my crowns were to 
be phil at the end of my term of service, 
and I was sent to buy goods daily, so that 
at no time dil I holi much money. For 
three weeks this went on until at last I put 
courage into my legs and fled to West- 
minster. There I fell into generous com- 
pany, and have lived since like a lord. To- 
day I have come into Chepe on business for 
my friends." 

" ] see, now,” sail I, why my relative 
woul | not let me in." 

“ He hath ha to risk his own skin in the 
markets or bribe the watchman to get him 
provisions. Hath Mistress Puddifoot seen 
thee ? " 

Che was for opening the door to me.” 

„What of the mail?" 

“ I have seen no one save the gollsmith 
and his wife." 

“ Wilt come with me?!“ 
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* To Whitefriars and my friends.“ 

* What are they!“ 

The youth grinned. ‘ Rogues all,” he 
replied; “ but better men than the gold- 
smith.” 

Just then the watchman’s voice was heard, 
calling aloud to know if any fresh house 
had been visited by the pestilence that day. 
My companion immediately dodged beneath 
the seat. Art afraid ? " I asked. 

„Not a whit,” he chirped, “ but ‘out 
of sight, out of mind,’ and I do not want 
to be recognised for Master Puddifoot’s 
apprentice.” 

I was imme liately suspicious of the youth 
and his rollicking friends, and had no doubt 
that “ rogue" or worse might be branded 
upon them all. 

From the house whence my uncle had 
heard lamentations the previous day notice 
of the pestilence was tearfully given to the 
watchman. He put the cross and the 
prayer Lord have mercy upon us!” on the 
door, so that now the Fleece" had the 
plague on either si le of it. 

When the officer had passed on, the youth 
came from his hiding and, with a promise to 
see me again, darted off. 

Silence once more fell upon Chepe, and 1 
sat with my head in my hands wondering 
what I shouli do. I had given up all hope 
of gaining a-Imittance to mine uncle's house, 
and I did not see that I was called upon 
to sit at his threshold like a lackey and 
take my chance of a terrible death. I 
resolved that I would try to get speech 
with my aunt again; after which I would 
go back to Langley and live alone in my 
father's house until the plague should be 
stayed. 


, 


(To be continued.) 


" [* he dil it," sa'd Morgan, in that 

thr lling whisper, “ he can't be any- 
boly else but " And the last word was 
almost inau lible. 

Burtenshaw stare J. He opene ! his 
mouth to stare. He felt sorry—for the 
secon time that he had consented to come 
into the room. Yet certainly Morgan looked 
sane and reasonable—sane anil reasonable 
enough, though perhaps a trifle agitated. He 
did not look dangerous—not in the least. 

And then there was the box—yes, and the 
goli; and there was also Mr. Whyte, who 
“knew all about it." Slowly this sudden 
fear and amazement passe J, and he came to 
himself. In fact, that amazing statement 
hil tended to counteract the effect of the 
previous incilente, Here was something 
which he coul ! grapple with. 

Hold on a bit, old chap,” he proteste, 
as soon as his breath returne J. You are 
going a bit too fast, you know—and a bit 
too far. You'll be srrested for furious 
driving directly. Do you know what every- 
boly would think if they heard you now? 

" Of course, they'd call me a lunatic,” 
agreed Morgan. That's all very well. 
But calling me a lunatic woul In't settle 
things,  woull it? It woul in't settle 
thia!” And he thumped the box against 
which he was standing. 

Burtenshaw's astonishment at Morgan 
himself was almost as great as his amaze- 
ment at the contents of Morgan’s box. 
For once the Muff had not only taken the 
lead, but seemel likely to keep it, and he 
was displaying a mastery of the situation 
which would have been utterly unexpected 
by anyone who knew him. The fact was, of 
course, that now Morgan was upon his own 
ground—-he was in his element. Burtenshaw 
guesse this; but he also saw that the boy 
was still a muff. Why, no one but a muff 
could have made that astounding suggestion. 

" No, it wouldn't settle that," said 
Burtenshaw. “I agree that it wouldn't. 
But your idea is not going to settle it either, 
my dear chap. Look here, just be reasonable 
for a minute, and remember where your are. 
Twentieth century, don't you know, and 
we don't believe in fables." 

Morgan might very easily have argue the 
question, especially the latter portion of it ; 
but he was easily influenced, and his chum’s 
axsure i manner was very convincing. He 
dil not quite abandon his idea, but he allowed 
it to be thrust asile for the time with just 
one word of protest. 

They're not fables,” he said. This 
chap was an immortal and immortals 
don't die. But how are you going to ex- 
plain it, if you won't have that ? ” 

“ Somebody’s playel a trick on you.” 

" Jolly fine trick," sai1 Morgan, who ha4 
gone all over the ground on his own account. 
" Wish they'd play one every day. And 
who did it? Think Curtice could? Is he 
a billionaire in disguise ? “ 

Burtenshaw now found himself in the 
blind alley from which nothing less than a 
gol had been required to rescue Morgan. 
He shook his head at the thought of Curtice. 
Then be saw how utterly riliculous it was 
that anyone shoul1 put a pile of gol! into a 
bov's pocket without some kind of recom- 
pense—unleas—— 

“ Unless it’s all bad," he cried, this possi- 
bility striking him for positively the first 
time. 
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CHAPTER IV.—BURTENSHAW RECOVERS. 


“It’s goo l.“ sail Morgan. I changed one 
of them at the Post Office, and they're all 
exactly like it." 

Now Burtenshaw tried to consider, but 
without any very good result. “It’s as 
plain as daylight," he said at last, “ that 
some one put all that money into your 
pocket while you were bathing. “ But 
who, and why—wel’ that's another thing.” 

“ And Whyte knows something about it," 
he was remindel by Morgan, who felt that 
in this direction lay the secret. 

“So he does—or, anyway, he seems to 
know something." 

Then what's to be done?“ 

Now some things are shockingly and 
painfully right and obvious. As soon as 
the question was asked, Burtenshaw per- 
ceivel the obvious thing in this casc, and it 
disgusted him. Besi les, by this time his 
mind was beginning to turn from the 
mystery of the money to the fact of the 
money, and that made a difference.  Burten- 
shaw had an eye for essentials, and in any 
case there is no living creature who can so 
quickly accommo late himself to facts as a 


y. 

So Burtenshaw carefully thrust the 
obvious thing asile, and brought forward 
something else—something that was really 
not so obvious as it seemel, but infinitely 
more pleasant. He thrust his hands far 
into his pockets as he leaned against the 
wall behind Seccombe's box, and made 
his suggestion in a friendly, practical way 
that was very effective. 

“Well,” he sail, “it seems to me that 
this is very much your affair, and that 
you're in a lot of luck. Still, we want to 
get at the bottom of the business, and 
we'll need to go very carefully. I don't 
want to interfere with your own ideas, but 
I think that if I were you, I should wait a 
bit, and keep my eyes open.” 

“ Wait a bit ? " muttered Morgan doubt. 
fully. 

Yes; and watch this Whyte. You've 
got to make sure, you know, whether he is 
really—er— Bacchus or not." 

And say nothing about it? 

“Well, just as you please. But woull 
it do any gool to say anvthing about it ? 
Aren't you more likely to get at the truth if 
you wait to see what somebo ly else says ? 
Something's bound to leak out, and then, 
you know, you can pounce.” 

But what about the gol 1 ? ” 

“ Leave it where it is. Noboly is likely 
to go to your box. Besi les, you know it's 
only for a little time—perhaps a few hours, 
or a day. We're sure to get light by then.“ 

Evidently Morgan hal no mind of his 
own on these subjecta, Suddenly he openel 
his box again and began to cover the gol 
as before, only rather more completely. 
Burtenshaw rose to assist him, and between 
them the work was done thoroughly. Just 
as they were finishing, Morgan divel into 
his breast- pocket. f 

“ Hold on,” he sail, “ there's some more 
here. Shall I put this in too ? ” 

“ Yes. Only you might keep one of them 
out—as a sample, vou know.” 

“But [’ve got the half-sovereign and the 
silver out of the one I changel at the Post 
Office.“ 

* Oh, well, keep that out, then. That 
will do as a sample." 

So all the rest was put in. Then they 
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closed the box, and became aware that it 
was very nearly tea-time. In those last 
few minutes Burtenshaw found opportunity 
for some very wise remarks. 

“You can't spend it, of course,’ he said, 
* At least, not yet. At the same time, 
perhaps, you were more right than I fancied, 
you know and it was really given you to 
do what vou like with—by Bacchua& And 
perhaps he's come and fixed himself here so 
that he can see how vou enjoy yourself. 
lf that's his game, he'd perhaps be a bit 
disappoiiatel if you di in't make some use 
of it.” 

But you sail—— 
stupi ily. 

Of course I did. 


” 


began Morgan 


But you've got some 
change, haven't you? Anyway, you've 
spent threepence alrea iy. So I suppose it 
woul in't do any harm if you spent the whole 
of that shilling—or even a little more." 

* [ don't suppose it would," said Morgan 
dubiously. 

" Of course not. In fact, old man, it 
even seems to me that it might be like flying 
in the face of Provi lence not to do it—flying 
in the face of Bacchus, I mean. And that 
woull be rather dangerous, woul!n't it, 
seeing that he’s on the spot? Mind, I 
don’t want to persuade you against your 
own ideas; but it certainly might be worth 
while to keep in with the old chap, if it could 
be done so easily as that. There’s half an. 
hour after tea, you know S 

All right,” sail Morgan, who was ready 
to follow anything that seemed to have 
reason behind it. We'll go down to the 
shops after tea.” 

So they left the gold in the box, and the 
box in the Long Room, and went in to tea ; 
and after tea they used their free half-hour 
to run down to the nearest shops. There 
they prepared to propitiate Bacchus by tho: 
purchase of sweets and other things, and 
Morgan was really surprised to find how 
little a shilling would buy. In fact, they 
spent nearly half a crown before they re- 
turned, their pockets—eapecially Burten- 
shaw's—laden with their purchases, Bur- 
tenshaw had a great variety of delicacics ; 
but Morgan hadn't been able to think of 
anything he really wantel. At last, in a 
certain kind of perversity, he had gone in 
solid for nougat, and only remembered when 
he had tasted the first cake that he never 
ha4 cared for nougat. 

And on the way back— 

"I say," cried Burtenshaw suddenly, 
“it isn’t the same with you as with old 
Milas, Everything he touched was changed, 
and you've only worked one single change. 
How's that?“ 

“I only wished to have it just once," said 
Morgan. 1 thought that would be 
encugn.“ 

Burtenshaw considered. Well," he said 
at last. when I doa thing, I like to do it 
decently. But you alweys were a bit of a 
muff, old chap." And he sighed. 

Morgan echoed the sigh, and they went 
on soberly, 

They talked a great deal afterwards, and 
male plans: but the fact remains that the 
first day of our Mi las's great good fortune— 
his Wish Day—ended in just that way. 
It left him with a sigh, a secret, a mystery, a 
pocketful of small change, and another 
pocketful of a kind of confectionery that he 
dil not care about at all. 
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Wwe Mr. Dodd, accompanied by his 
eldest son, arrived upon the scene, 
the man who hai struck Pelham was gone, 
and Pelly himself was being lifted to his 
feet by his friends. 

“ What's all this ? " asked Mr. Dodd. 

. He was a bearded man of middle age, a 
man kept pale by close application to his 
work, but affectionate and kindlv. Beside 
him his son Bob, tall and bronzed, looked 
upon the scene with a twinkle much like 
his father's, and listened to the chorussed 
‘explanations of the chase with an amused 
understanding of the ways of boys. But 
when they heard of the stranger's blow 
Mr. Doid frowned, and Bob clenched his 
fist. 

“Tf I had been here!” he crie. Then 
he turned to Pellv, and with easc lifted him 
to the crook of his arm. 

Hurt, old fellow? he aske'. 

" Nope," answered Pelly indifferently, 
though his heart swelled at the proof of his 
brother's affection. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dod had turned to Tim. 
7C You two ran well" he said warmly. 
** Will you stay to supper with us, Tim ? " 

Stay to supper with the Dodds! Tim 
flushed at the 1 but his pleasure faded 
at the sight of Pelham on his brot her's 
arm. If only I.“ thought Tim, “ had a 
brother like that!” And thus reminded, 
he answered Mr. Dodd that he could not 
stay, for he must go home. 

J hope your brother will learn to treat 
you better," said Mr. Dodd. 

Tim said nothing. He had little hope of 
that. 

If he doesn't," called Bob, beginning 
to carry Pelly up the path to the house, 
“ he'll get mixed up with me. I think Pelly 
fell in with two of a kind to-day.” 

“ I think he did," agreed Tim. 

“ Good-bye, Tim," cried Pelham. Come 
and see me to-morrow. I suppose I stay in 
the house for a day or two." 

* A week or two," laughed his, brother ; 
and he carried Pelham away entirely. Mr. 
Dodd followed, his hand on Arthur's 
shoul ler. | 

With that picture of brotherly affection 
and paternal kindness before his eyes, Tim 
turned toward his own home. He went 
slowly, lingering while the others hastened 
to their suppers. Not that he was not 
hungry, for he was. But he enjoyed the 
friendly feeling among his mates, he liked 
the praise they gave him for the day's run, 
and his steps draggel the more at each 
denunciation of Rip McCook. 

They were not pleasant in his ears, for 
they dil him no good. Threats come easily 
when you do not have to live with their 
object, but Tim lingered because he knew 
that on going home he would have to face 
his brother. His hand, which in his excite- 
ment he had forgotten, began to throb. 
He found it swollen, and the increasing 
ache reminded him of many a smart which 
he had suffered at Rip's hand. He well 
knew, also, which sie his father would take 
in any question between Rip and himself ; 
and a dread, which was not cowardly, rose 
in his heart at the thought of the only home 
he knew. In Tim's mind the memory of 
the chase died away, the praise of his mates 
sounded empty, and he saw the picture of 
himself facing the two grown men. 

The last of the boys left him, and he went 
with dragging feet toward the little strect 


CHAFTER IV. — THE MASTER DYER. 


in which he lived. He felt the impulse to 
turn back, to go to the Dodds—anywhere, 
if only he could put off this meeting for a 
while. But he went steadily on. Then a 
voice hailed him— 

What's wrong with ’ee, lad!“ 

There on the steps of & cottage stood 

Waters the dyer, smoking his pipe and 
leaning against the door. Tim shook his 
head, and was going by, but the man went 
on: 
In a hurry to have it over with ? ” 
Tim stopped. He liked this Englishman, 
who had odd ways of speech, a kindly eve, 
and a manly face. Waters always wore 
the little English cap. and smoked a short 
English pipe. just as if he still lived in“ th’ 
oli country," In spite of his grizzled hair, 
he and the boy were good friends. 

" What do you know about it?“ asked 
Tim. 

" [ heerd your feyther and Rip talking 
about ee. You'll catch it at home." 

It's nothing new," replied Tim, starting 
on again. 

Come in here, I tell 'ee ! " cried Waters. 
** T hev can't see, and I've made ready." 

What do you mean ? " Tim asked; but 
he followed the dyer into the house. 

Waters lived by himself. He had neither 
wife nor chil!, but, refusing to lodge at 
any of the millmen’s boarding.houses, he 
rented one of the cottages which Mr. Dodd 
had built for his workmen, and lived there 
alone. He was rot very intimate with the 
men of the mills, who respected him, indeed, 
but could not get within his reserve. Orly 
the boys ever saw the inside of his house, 
for he seemed to have a special interest in 
them ; and of them all Tim was his favourite, 
having even tasted his cooking. 

Waters's house was clean and fresh, inside 
and out. His yard was always neat, he 
kept a grass-plot where his neighbours had 
but bare earth, and he grew plants which 
climbed his porch or flowered beneath his 
windows. No woman ever crossed his thres- 
hold, for he had no need of one, since every 
bit of his work was done by himself. His 
own cooking, his own sewing, his own 
sweeping and dusting, were his pride. Now, 
as Tim stepped within the door, he felt the 
full force of the contrast between this place 
and his own slovenly home. 

“ Come into the kitchen," said Waters. 

There on the table were a plate and a 
knife, butter, bread, buns, and a glass of 
milk. In spite of himself, Tim’s hungry 
eyes fastened on them at once, and Waters 
laughed aloud. “I knew what you'd be 
wanting.” he said. Fall on, then!“ 

But Tim drew back. It wouldn't be 
fair," he said. 

" Not fair to take my food when your 
father will likely give 'ee none?“ roared 
Waters. Will 'ee go to bed supperless ? 
Fall on, I say!” 

can't.“ answered Tim. 

Pooh! '' said Waters, and strode back 
into his front room. ‘Tim followed timidly. 
He could not really explain why he refused 
the food, except that he thought his father 
would wish to send him to bed hungry; 
in which case hungry to bel he ought 
to go. 

"* You're not cross with me ? " he asked. 

No.“ answered Waters gruffly. 

What is it, then?“ Tim persisted. 

“Pm proud of 'ee," said Waters fiercely. 
"That's what. Heaven knows your father 


doesn’t deserve a son like you—and Heaven 
pardon me for speaking against your own 
flesh and blood. (Gio home, lad, and take 
your punishment like a man, whatever 
you've done; and if your father lays it on 
too hard, tell me, and I'll thrash him in his 
own house!“ 

" Good-bye,” said Tim suddenly, much 
moved, and turning toward the door. Why 
could everyone be kind to him but his 
own ? 

„Stay.“ commanded Waters. “Wipe 
your eyes, and don't meet your father with 
a tear on your cheek. And tell me, too, 
why I haven't seen you much lately.” 

“ I’ve been sawing wood," explained Tim. 
“ Father bought a couple of cords.” 

He saws none of it, I'll be bound," 
rapped out Waters. No, nor Rip either. 
Precious pair! But there's something more 
between ye all, I'm thinkin' ? " 

" Yes," said Tim. I'm twelve years old 
to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

i And father wants me to go into the 
mill.” 

There was silence for a moment, while 
Waters gazed at the lad. Though the man’s 
hair was grizzled, his eyebrows were still 
black, and now they drew together into a 
frown. As he studied the sturdy boy, who 
looked at him frankly, almost appealinglv, 
his heart stirred within him. Then he burst 
out : 

“Go into the mill? You go into the 
mill? You grow thin that be so strong, 
and vou grow pale for lack of sun and 
breathing cotton-dust ? That never should 
be in this world! 

Tim drew a long breath. “I’m glad 
you CURE so, Mr. Waters ! " he cried, with 
relief. 

What's your father thinkin’ of?“ de. 
manded Waters. “ What need for you to 
go to the mill? Two can support two.“ 

" He says two is one too many to be 
idle at home, and if Bridget were stronger 
he'd send her, too." 

" Ay, and he'd set a babe from the 
cradle to work for him!” cried Waters. 
“ The greed of the man! And you idle at 
home, he says? Bridget, too? When no 
lad-of your age works as hard as you, and 
Bridget fair sick with his bullying, and only 
that. But I'l not belittle your father 
before your face. Only promise me this, 
not to go into the mill, not for two years 
more." 

" Ard then I'll be a dyer!” cried Tim. 

Waters’s face glowed. ‘‘ Good for thee! ” 
he cried. “ Dyeing is the only trade. 
Leave common men to run mules and 
looms, but do ’ee come to me in two years’ 
time, and I'll teach 'ee all of the dyer'4 
art. There's not a thing I know but I'll 
teach it thee!” 

" Oh. Mr. Waters!” cried Tim; and 
they struck hands on it as if they both were 
men. 

Then Tim went home. With the new 
courage from his friena's support, he went 
to face the old struggle, which he had 
borne now for months—the struggle, against 
two men, of a boy fighting for the right to 
live his own life, to be himself. 

Waters watched him go. My boy would 
have been just about his age.“ he murmured 
to himself. “If only I had him now— 
such a boy as that!“ 

(To de continued.) 
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Ts? days later we returned to the coast 
of Arabia, and captured a slaver off 
the Kuria Muria Islands—without Abdul's 
assistance, for it was thought better that he 
should remain “ off duty "' for a time. 

There were ninety-five slaves on board 
this prize, the majority of them being mere 
walking skeletons, with ribs almost pro- 
truding through their black skins. Indeed, 
some of them could not walk at all without 
assistance, for they had been squatting for 
long days and nights under the bamboo 
decks, which were so constructed, to save 
space, that # was im possible even to sit 
upright between them. 

The joy of these poor wretches on being 
tet free can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. I well remember the glistening of 
their deep-sunken hungry eyes when we 
supplied them with an amp ration of 
boiled rice. Their emacia bodies soon 
began to get plump again, and we even- 
tually landed them at Aden in fairly good 
condition. 

Resuming our operations against the 
slivers, we found it almost impossible to 
d'spense with Abdul’s services. Sometimes 
we had to board ten or a dozen dhows in a 
day. The surgeons still continued to report 
so favourably of Abdul, and the interpreter 
himself, with tears in his eyes, so humbly 
implored to be allowed to return to duty, 
that the commodore at length granted his 
p ery ssion. 

We were then cruising off Muscat, our 
intention being shortly to shape a course 
for the Arabian port of Makullah, where it 
was strongly suspected a slave-mart was 
being formed. And I may mention here 
that we afterwards discovered that Makullah 
was in reality nothing more or less than a 
convenient half-way house where the 
emaciated slaves from the coast of Africa 
eould be landed and “ fatted up," previous 
to being taken up the Persian Gulf for sale.* 

To all appearance Abdul was as sane as 
any of us, and even Douglas distrusted him 
no. longer. That young gentleman's cox- 
swain was, I think, the only sceptic on 
board, persistently declaring that, in his 
opinion, “ that there interpreter had a bloom- 
ing screw loose somewhere, and was a swab 
what could deccive the fust Lord of the 
Admiralty hisself ! ” 

.We were steaming in a westerly direction 
one forenoon, the arid sterile Arabian coast 
being about eight miles distant, and bearing 
full on the starboard beam. The atmosphere 
was like that of an oven, and the sun's 
xays poured down out of a cloudless brazen 
sky as if they wished to consume us in their 
fiery wrath. Not a catspaw ruffled the 
deep, which lay like a vast sea of purest 
glass, save where our slowly revolving screw 
churned it up into eddies and whirlpools of 
&pume and spray, a great white pathway 
kading away mysteriously to the verge of 
the distant horizon-line. 

Seven bells—half-past eleven o’clock— 
had just struck, when Abdul, who had been 
standing upon a forecastle gun, moodily 
gazing seawards, suddenly uttered a strange 
ejaculation, sprang to the deck, and hurried 
aft to the quarter-deck, where he encountered 
tie mid of the watch. 

* All hope abandon ye who enter here,“ 
exclaimed that young gentleman facetiously ; 


& Tho elave-trade has now been stamped out upon 
the Last African and Arabian coasts. 
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ABDUL THE INTERPRETER: 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER II. 


* but I can let you have a reserved scat on 
the poop for two rupees. Fork out, Abdul!" 
** Slave-dhow in sight, sar,” said the inter- 
reter, with calm assurance in his tones. 
‘Me want to spik wid de occifer ob de 
watch mosh queeckly, please, sar.” 

" The look-out man hasn't reported a 
sail," answered the middy incredulously. 

* Dem all blind mans for sure," retorted 
the interpreter. “Come on de poop wid 
me, and I show you dis wessel away to de 
south-west, an’ de lieutenant, too.” 

At this moment I came on deck with my 
sextant, intending to take a midday obser- 
vation for latitude. The mid of the watch 
told me what Abdul had been saying, and 
the result of thia was that we all repaired 
to the poop, and reported the matter to the 
lieutenant on duty. 

That officer glanced keenly for a moment 
at Abdul, but that individual betrayed no 
signs of excitement or restlessness. He 
merely reiterated his story of the discovered 
dhow, and pointed out with much delibera- 
tion the point upon the horizon where he 
had first detected her. 

We all strained our eyes, but could see 
nothing with the naked eye. Then the 
lieutenant and signalman of the watch made 
use of their telescopes, but still without 
attaining any result, 

* Do you still see her, Abdul?" de- 
manded the lieutenant. 

The interpreter shaded his sombre eyes 
with his hands, and gazed long and earnestly 
over the glassy sea. 

“ Yes, me see her truly, sar. De white 
sail am like one tiny speck on de blue sky 
ober dar, but am shift about one bit. Oh, 
yes, me see her sure enof, an' she makin' for 
de port of Makullah wid hondred ob slave 
mans, an’ womans, an’ pickaninnies."' 

In this dead calm ?” exclaimed the 
lieutenant. ‘‘ Now you're talking nonsense, 


Abdul." 
* One wind ober der. One wind ober 
der. Her sail like de flyin'-fish !“ said the 


interpreter, still gazing fixedly at a spot 
about two points on the port bow. Then 
his swarthy face began to twitch with ex- 
citement, and he moved with a restless air 
to the taffrail, and glanced over the side as 
if to calculate the speed at which the frigate 
was forging through the water. 

The commodore now came on deck to 
get an appetite for luncheon, followed by a 
number of officers armed with sextants. 
The sun was nearly on the meridian. 

As soon as the commodore heard of 
Abdul's report, he hailed the look-out man. 

* Masthead there! Can you see a sail on 
the port bow ? ” 

** No can see, sar," was the response from 
the swarthy Krooman stationed aloft. 

** Go below,” said the commodore, sternly 
addressing the interpreter. “ We want no 
more of your imaginary sla vers.“ 

Abdul faced round suddenly with gleaming 

eyes. 
By de beard of de prophet, sar," he 
exclaimed in a high-pitched voice, de 
slave-ship am running to Makullah, cram 
wid nigger mans. Oder dhow follow him. 
One, two, three, four, perhaps five. Me see 
dem all plain enof in de dream ob last 
night, an' great pile of rupee for prize- 
money like silver temple.” 

„Go below ! " thundered the commodore. 

The quartermaster and the signalman, at 
a sign from the officer of the watch, seized 


Abdul by the arms and hurried him off the 


poop. 

The interpreter went quietly, uttering 
strange moans, and occasionally muttering 
to himself. The instant, however, that ho 
arrived with his escort at the main hatch- 
way, his whole demeanour underwent a 
sudden and violent change. Uttering a 
maniacal shriek, he shook the seamen off as 
if they had been a couple of babies clinging 
to him, and then, with a wild dash to one 
of the quarter-deck guns, caught up a hand- 
spike, and, whirling it over his head, pre- 
pared to use it as a gigantic club. 

His escort, however, quickly recovered 
themselves, and, reinforced by the corporal 
and boatswain's mate of the watch, made a 
concerted rush upon the madman, and 
secured him, but not before one of their 
number had been felled to the deck by a 
swashing blow from the handspike. 

By this time the officers had rushed up, 
and the commander ordered Abdul, who 
was still violently struggling, to be carried 
below, and placed in one of the cells re- 
served for prisoners. The poor fellow's 
screams and shrieks as he was borne off live 
in my memory yet. 

For some days the luckless interpreter 
was raving mad. He beat his head against 
the bulkheads of his cell, refused all food, 
and implored us to kill him and put him 
out of his misery. That he did not die in 
one of these paroxysms of maniacal excite- 
ment and rage is, I think, a miracle. To 
the midshipmen, who slept in the steerage, 
just above the cells, Abdul proved a fear- 
some b'le noire, for he e night truly 
hideous by his noisy ravings and ear-piercing 
shrieks, which were occasionally varied by 
gruesome groans and moans, resembling 
those of a wild animal dying in the throes 
of a frightful agony. 

It was also one of the duties of the mid 
of the night watches to go the rounds of 
the ship every hour, and to make a special 
point of visiting Abdul's cell to ascertain 
that he was alive. There was never any 
doubt as to the poor wretch’s vitality, for 
the instant he heard the middy's and 
corporal’s footsteps outside he would rush 
to the cell door and, wildly raving, would 
beat upon it with his clenched fists, evidently 
burning to get outside and tear the young 
oflicer and his companion to pieces with all 
the ferocity of a tiger. 

But matters could not go on thus. The 
want of food, and the stifling air of the 
cell, soon told upon the unhappy prisoner, 
and the surgeon one day reported to the 
commodore that if Abdul was not released 
and given fresh air and nourishment he 
would not answer for the consequences. 
Accordingly, orders were given that the 
captive was to be removed from his cell, 
given some necessary nourishment, and then 
taken on deck under a guard. For fear it 
should prove that the interpreter was 
shamming debility, four marines, provided 
with a strait-waistcoat, were stationed out- 
side the cell, the door of which was then 
thrown suddenly open. 

It was well that precautions had been 
taken, for with a weird cry Abdul dashed 
wildly out, gnashing his teeth, and ap- 
parently in his usual muscular form. The 
marines, however, were ready for him. In 
an instant the madman was thrown upon 
the deck, and introduced to the strait- 
waistcoat, an article of dress to which he 


ebjected with many useless struggles and 
fiendish cries. 

The interpreter's debility, however, was 
no sham. He proved to be in a pitiable 
state of weakness, The display of fury was 
a temporary ebullition of temper, and a 
mere passing phase of his mental disease. 

To the vast astonishment of everyone, 
Abdul recovered rapidly from both a 
plysical and mental point of view. The 
surgeons were not a little elated, and gave 
it as their opinion that the patient was quite 
an abnor individual. 

He certainly was ! 

Needless to say, our friend was kept 
under constant surveillance, but this did 
not seem to prove irksome to him. He 
beeame as docile and tractable as a well- 
behaved cat, and conversed upon various 
topics with his usual fluency and an ap- 
parently well-balanced understanding. 

One hot sweltering afternoon we were 
eruising on and off the Arabian coast, 
keeping a sort of blockade upon Makullah, 
when Abdul came on deck for his usual 
hour's exercise in the waist of the ship. 
He was accompanied by a marine, who had 
been told off to keep a watch upon his 
movements, but with whom he was on the 
best of terms. It was my afternoon watch, 
and I was making some report to my 
lieutenant, when I was startled by hearing 
a weird cry, and then a shout of alarm, 
both proceeding from the waist of the 
ship. Glancing up, I saw, to my horror, 
that Abdul had sprung upon the hammock- 
nettings, and was in the act of plunging 
overboard. In vain his marine gu 
endeavoured to thwart the madman’s 
intention. 

With a dull heavy splash the interpreter 
reached the water, and disappeared beneath 
the surface. 

The lieutenant of the watch promptly 
called away the lifeboat’s crew, and stopped 
the engines. We were steaming at the rate 
of six knots an hour only. 

Instantly the whole ship was in an up- 
roar, and the men poured up from the 
hatchways like a colony of alarmed ants. 

“Take charge of the cutter," said the 
lieutenant to me, and do your best to 
rescue the poor fellow, but I expect a shark 
will get him." 

In a moment we had clambered out over 
the davits into the quarter-boat, and were 
then lowered into the sea. In one hurried 
glance from the poop I had caught sight of 
Abdul, swimming strongly in the direction 
of the coast, then about eight miles distant. 

" Give way like fury ! " I sang out to 
my crew of ten stalwart seamen. “ Well 
soon have Abdul on board again." 

“ He's going to give us a bit of a chase, 
I reckon," observed the coxswain, shadin 
his eyes with his disengaged hand, a 
gazing keenly over the glittering expanse 
of sea. “That chap's like a duck in the 
water; there ain't no mistake about that ! " 

And Abdu! did lead us a chase ! 

After a quarter of an hour's hard pulling 
the cutter hissed close up to him, and the 
two bowmen leaned over the gunwale to 
grab him. At that instant, however, the 
mad interpreter dived beneath the surface 
of the sea and disappeared from view. It 
would be impossible to describe the ex- 
pression of disgust upon the bowmen's faces 
when they realised that their prey had 
escaped them. 

Sold again ! " chuckled their mates. 

“There he is!" yelled the coxswain. 
* Give way, lads." 

It was true enough. Abdul had come 
to the surface fifty or sixty yards away, 
and with one sc look at us had resumed 
his desperate efforts to swim to the far 
distant coastline. 
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At least half a dozen times we were 
adroitly foiled by this marvellous swimmer. 
Each time that we approached him he fol- 
lowed the same tactics, and, plunging beneath 
the surface, shot away from out ker. and re- 
appeared at a spot which we could not 
possib!y reckon upon. 

But the strongest swimmer must succumb 
at last, and Abdul proved to be a mere 
mortal, and had in the end to surrender at 
discretion, speechless and exhausted. That 
a shark did not destroy him was perhaps 
owing to the colour of his skin, for we 
observed the fins of the brutes in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I told off two of my men to hold Abdul 
down in the bottom of the boat, and he 
lay there in a dripping, huddled-up mass, 
inert and with closed eyes, as if unconscious. 

My precautions proved quite necessary, 
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for, when we were half-way back to the ship, 
the madman recovered his senses and his 
strength, and, with a maniacal shriek, com- 
menced a fierce struggle with his guards, 
evidently with the intention of shaking 
them otf and again taking to the water. 
So violent were the cn, See maniac’s 
efforts to escape that it took the united 
strength of four men to hold him down, 
and this much retarded our return to the 
ship. 

It was with a great feeling of relief that 
I saw him carried up the side, still kicking 
and struggling, and abusing his rescuers in 
most vituperative language. | 

We at once steamed to Aden, and, having 
reported the matter to the civil authorities, 
the mad interpreter was taken ashore with 
every precaution and placed in the asylum. 
Of his subsequent fate I know nothing. | 


[THE END.] 
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Dr. OROCODILE: A change of diet is absolutely necessary, and you ought to take a nice tender British 
tourist every night and morning instead of the nasty grass and leaves you have had lately. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Louis WAIN.) 
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HOW WILD ANIMALS ARE CAUGHT: 


A “B.O.P.” 


A Novel Steed. 
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A’ a place called Stellingen, a delightful 

little suburb of Hamburg, may be 
found the world’s greatest animal emporium, 
or wild-beast shop. Here you can purchase 
almost any animal you care to name, and 
also inapect the biggest collection of wild 
beasts, birds, and reptiles that have ever 
been collected at one spot. 

Indeed, when the writer visited this 
famous depot the other week there were no 
less than fifty-seven lions in the collection, 
seven Bengal tigers, three African elephants, 
nine baby elephants, four Indian rhinoceroses 
—an animal that has not been in the market 
for twenty-five years—ten zebras, five 
giraffes, and other animals, birds, and 
creeping things more or less in proportion. 
Perhaps a better idea of the number of wild 
creatures seen at this great animal exchange 
may be gauged when it is stated that the 
value of the stock is put down at 50,000/.— 
more than twice the value of the animals in 
the London Zoo. The depot is presided over 
by Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, admitted by all as 
the greatest and most successful dealer in 
this curious merchandise that the world 
has ever known. 

The catching of these animals and the 
transportation of them to the depot at 
llamburg iz a dangerous and a fascinating 
profession. It is also an extremely pre- 
carious one; it involves great losses; it 
brings now and again vast profits. It 
necessitates the choice of the best men to 
carry out its requirements—men with 
muscles of iron, hearts of oak, and the 
digestion of an ostrich ; men who are inured 


to all hardships and to every climate; men 


who know how to deal with the savage as 
wei as with the savage animal. Indeed, 
the modern animal collector must possess 
numerous qualifications. He is frequently 
called upon to penetrate into unknown 
lands, and has to be prepared for every 
emergency. His caravan is invariably more 
unwieldy and more difficult to manage than 
that of anexplorer. Every step he advances 
he is always adding to it, for his business is 
to collect animals, skins, and other things 
c’ vaiue to the dealer. His men and his 


animals have to be fed and constantly 
looked after. 

“I have a score or more European 
travellers collecting animals for me all the 
time," said Mr. Hapeabeck when I asked 
him to tell me how he manages to keep up 
his stock of wild beasts. “They employ 
thousands of natives to help them and are 
often away for months together in the 
wildest parts of the earth. Then I have 
established receiving stations in all parts 
of the world, where the animals are at once 
conveyed after capture. I have five stations 
in Asia, three in Africa, one in India, several 
in Europe, and two in America. 

“I have a large stock of lions on hand 
and am not wanting any more just now. 
But when I run short of them I telegraph to 
my agent in Nubia and he quickly obtains 
them for me. You may be interested to 
learn that lions are always taken when mere 
babies. They are secured by the natives, 
who search for the dens of these beasts, and, 
if the parent is not there, the work of remov- 
ing the cubs is comparatively easy. Should 
the mother be at home she is speared. The 
little ones are then removed in blankets 
and carried back to the camp, where they 
are nursed on tame goats’ milk. When 
they have reached the age of about six 
weeks they are given pieces of fowl, and fed 
in this way until three or four months old, 
when they are transported in little wooden 
boxes on the backs of camels through the 
desert to the coast and then shipped to 
Europe. 

“Then the tiger that comes from India 
is caught ia various ways. Some natives 
kill the mother by shooting her, and then 
brinz up her little ones on milk, which they 
drink out of a bottle. The natives of 
India also catch adult tigers in large pitfalls. 
It is, of course, very dangerous work, but 
my experience has taught me that it is 
safer to employ natives, who know how to 
catch animals of their particular country 
without coming to serious harm." 

Every reader of the B.O.P.” knows how 
they catch elephants in India by driving 
them into large enclosures. “They catch 
zebras in Central Africa in much the same 
way," continued Mr. Hagenbeck. First 
of all the traveller in charge of the expedition 
eng^ges thousands of natives. "These men, 
armed with an inoffensive-looking short 
stick, from the end of which float short 
pieces of coloured cloth, surround a herd 
of these beautifully striped creatures, and 
then, by shouting and waving their sticks, 
drive the anima's forward into the corral. 

" How plentiful these creatures are in 
some parts of Africa may be gathered from 
the statement that at a recent drive which 
my traveller organised in German East 
Africa fully 400 zebras and a large number 
of antelopes were surrounded. As the 
corral was not large enough to take such a 
number, the greater portion were allowed to 
escape. Finally, eighty-five zebras and 
fifteen antelopes were secured. The animals 
are kept in the corrals for a few days, or even 
weeks, and then shipped to Europe. 

“It is exciting work catching animals, 
while it entails a great deal of labour and 
patience. After you have caught your 
animal you must feed it and then bring it 
several hundred miles to the nearest railway- 
station or port. The difficulties then are 
by no means over. It has to be shipped 
thousands of miles by sea to its destination. 
Sometimes animals get loose during trans- 
portation, and if they are full-grown beasta 
they. cause a lot of trouble to the keepers. 


CHAT WITH MR. CARL HAGENBECK. 


I was bringing home a large consignment of 
animals on board a vessel once when a lion 
got loose. It was very early in the morning. 
I was asleep in my cabin at the time, but 
was quickly aroused by the captain. 

The poor man was thoroughly frightened, 
&nd so were the menibers of his crew. I 
managed, however, to get one of the sailors to 
help me move a shifting den ' into position. 
After the man had accomplished his task he 
ran down the gangway for his life. Takin 
my large whip, I then sought the lion. 
found him in a crouching position, eyes 
glaring, and in no mood to be played with. 
I cracked the whip several times, and by a 
series of mancuvres managed to get behind 
the beast. Slowly I drove the lion forward. 
It was very slow work, however, and just 
as I was beginning to despair and seriously 
thinking of shooting the animal he quiet] 
walked into the cage ; quick as lightning 1 
let down the bare and the animal was in 
captivity once again. On another occasion 
a crocodile broke loose on board and speedily 
cleared the decks. I managed to secure him 
also, without injury to the animal or loss 
of life or limb among the crew. 

" Then it takes months, or even a year 
and more, to secure certain animals. For 
instance, I had orders some little time ago 
now for specimens of a new wild horse that 
inhabits the deserts of Sungari, in Central 
Asia. I sent my travellers to secure some. 
They penetrated to the northern border of 
the great Gobi Desert, in Mongolia, where 
they found themselves in the Tand of the 
Kirghiz, a tribe noted for its horses and 
expert horsemanship. Engaging the ser- 
vices of nearly two thousand Kirghiz horse- 
men, the collectors sought the desert home 
of the wild horse. After a series of exciting 
adventures they succeeded in capturing 
fifty-two young colts of the vid horse 
species. This expedition was in the field 
nearly eighteen months, and its expenses 
totalled nearly 10, 000%. It was nec 
to go to all this trouble and expense for the 
zoological gardens to obtain a specimen 
of these Asiatic wild horses.“ 

I mentioned above that sometimes the 
dealer makes a great loss. Animal-collecting 
is one of the most risky of businesses. For 
instance, a few months ago Mr. Hagenbeck 
received information of his people in Russian 
Turkestan that they had collected a number 
of precious anima!s, when lo! a flood over- 


whelmed them near Sirdarja, and swept - 


away their deer, their pheasants, and every- 
thing else. 

" One of the most difficult animals to 
capture," continued Mr. Hagenbeck, is the 
giraffe. For one thing. its pace is so swift 
and its stride so gigantic that it is almost 
impossible for a horse to keep up with it. 
These long.necked creatures are secured 
for me by the African natives, who hunt 
for them on their quick Abyssinian ponies. 
When they come across a herd of giraffes 
quietly grazing, they drive them forward 
as fast as they can, at such a pace that it 
is impossible for the little ones to keep up 
with the mothers. "These are then caught, 
halters are fastened round their necks, and 
they are conveyed back to the camp. Here 
they are fed on goats' milk, corn, and 
various kinds of plants, and after a few days' 
rest sent down to the coast and put on board 
the steamer for Hamburg. 

This animal, I am glad to say, is not 
now so rare as it was a few years ago. I 
have secured a number lately through the 
Soudan. You would be surprised how thia 
animal has varied in price. Twenty-five 
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years ago you could obtain a giraffe for “The animals that are really scarce, or number of tame goats have to be taken 
about 1207. A few months ago you would rather difficult to secure, are the hippo- along with the hunting-party.” 
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Animal Cages at Hagenbeck’s Depot. 


have had to give 8007. for one. They are a pou and the rhinoceros. "They have to I learned from the great dealer that in 
little cheaper now, but the prices of animals ' obtained when mere babies and brought India the natives resort to many novel 
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Animal-hunting Expedition in the Wilds of Asia. 


vary and are always fluctuating like shares up on milk. The feeding of them is parti- devices for catching all kinds of animals, 
on the Stock Exchange. ; cuiarly difücult, and it mcans that a large If they know certain snakes are hiding in 
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tall grass, and are anxious to secure them, 
they place great nets round the edge of the 
and then set fire to it. This has the 
effect of driving the r snakes into 
the nets, when they are placed in long boxes 
and sent off to the dealer, who purchases 
them. The big snakes, like pythons and 
boas, are captured by means of trap nooses. 
In Siberia deer are caught by driving a herd 
into deep snow. The young ones sink into 
it, and, .being unable to extricate themselves, 
fall & victim to the hunter. 
“ Yes, I have had some exciting moments 
in abend my animals," said the pro- 
the world's great animal exchange 
in answer to my question. I suppose the 
elephant has given me more trouble than 
any other animal. He is so large and strong, 
and once out of hand is most difficult to 
subdue. I was at the station here some few 
months ago superintending the despatch 
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of a number of animals, among them a 
large elephant. An express train ran 
through the station and whistled as it did 
80. This frightened the elephant, and I saw 
that unless something was done the animal 
would bolt. I jumped up and caught 
hold of one of its ears, thinking this would 
stop the creature if it started to run away. 
But it was very frightened, and dashed off 
with me hanging on to its ear. I was 
carried in this fashion right through the 
streets of Hamburg. That elephant did 
not stop until he reached the stable from 
which he had been taken. 
“On another occasion, an elephant 
charged me and pinned me to the wall. 
Fortunately for me, its tusks were rather 


wide apart. They just ed the skin on 
each side of my back. Suez once a full- 
The rope 


wn grate ran away with me. 


held by got entangled round my arm, 


and I could not get free. I was dragged 
along the streets and fearfully banged about. 
When I at length got loose I was so exhausted 
that I was obliged to lie down for a quarter 
of an hour without moving. I was once 
superintending the lowering of a large 
alligator into a pit, when, with a sweep of 
its tail, it knocked me right into the middle 
of a dozen large alligators. I jumped out 
in a second, or I should moet assuredly 
have been torn to pieces. I once had a 
narrow escape with a large python, and 
should have been crushed to death in its 
coils were it not for the quickness of one of 
my men, who pushed a blanket down its 
throat." Indeed, few men have more 
exciting adventures to relate than Carl 
Hagenbeck; and the wonder is that to-day, 
after nearly fifty years in one of the most 
romantic and ri of professions, he is 
hearty and well. 


A FEATHERED SERENADER: THE NIGHTJAR. 


Type home in the ghaming of a 
summer evening late in June, I saw 


suddenly rise from a coppice of pigmy firs 
and dense undergrowth that curious bird, 
the nightjar. His long, ashen grey and 
variegated body seemed to blend well with 
the surrounding foliage. His wide, open 
mouth was a veritable sepulchre for unwary 
flies and flighty moths. I pulled up, and 
watched him for a few seconds. His 
wonderful note was the only sound that 
broke the silence of a balmy summer night. 
How can I describe that note ? It seemed 
a blend of humming and churning. Gilbert 
White says “ that he serenades his mate 
from dusk to dawn with the clattering of 
castanets.” He skimmed along the tope 
of the baby firs, playing havoc among 
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his prey. No conjurer can juggle with 
swift-moving balls like he can play with 
swirling gnate If we could only watch 
him long enough in the twilight of a summer 
evening, darting across some extensive 
waste where bracken abounds, we should 
behold the exploits of a clever atrial 
hunter. 

Then what a ludicrous attitude he assumes 
when uttering his marvellous note on the 
bare branch of some tree. It is a laughter- 
compelling position. He seems to lie on 
the bough lengthwise, with his head lower 
than his tail, and emits a sound something 
like the hum of a spinning-wheel The 
note is powerful, reverberating through 
woodland glades, and seems quite uncanny 
in the gathering gloom. There is something 


The Nightjar. 


dancing gnats and : whirling moths, and 
finally disappeared down the glade of an 
adjacént wood. 

One of the marked features of this wonder- 
ful bird is his enormous mouth. It is a 
fleshy cavern furnished with a strong, 
hairy lining, by which his prey is entangled 
and retained until swallowed. Talk about 
a living and ever-moving trap! Nothing 
in the insect line coming within the sweep 
of this winged net escapes. Moths, gnats, 
flies, chafers, all are welcomed into his 
capacious maw. He is an insect-hunter 
pursuing his prey with the utmost swiftness 
and activity. He can catch some quivering 
and dancing moth with more accuracy 
than a professional cricketer a skied ball. 
He can outvie any expert angler in hooking 


creepy in listening to a bird at night amid 
the loneliness of a wood, one of whose notes 
is like the sharp cut of a whip-thong through 
the air. Your mind conjures up all kinds 
of gliding ghosts and dreadful apparitions. 
hen, in, the nightjar is no nest 
builder. This bird is not an exquisite 
workman like the chaffinch. I think the 
nest of the chaffinch is the poetry of con- 
struction—the skilled product of a feathered 
architect. Anywhere for a home seems to 
be the motto of the nightjar. No nest is 


woven or built, but the eggs, two in number: 


and richly marked, are laid on the bare 
und. The young ones are curious 


undles of down, that look almost grotesque - 


amid the dark bracken or amid the green 
moss at the foot of some convenient tzee. 


Like a seasened poacher, btjer 
hides by day and emerges at dusk er, 
on his nefarious business. He is a winged 
marauder and, like the burglar, selects the 
night for his stealthy operations. He 
poa the day squatting like a setter on 

ground, or hugging bare branch of 
some suitable tree. 

Talk about mimicry in nature! 
nightjar is a wonderful mimic. The perfect 
harmony between his plumage and tbe 
bark of a tree makes the bird almost in- 
visible to the human eye. i 

Unlike other birds, he sits along and not 
across the branch, thus making the decep- 
tion the more complete. It is a most 
interesting quest to try and discover him 
in his favourite position. You ma 
sharp eyes, but the probability is that he 
will elude the most acute vision. You wil 
need a pair of field-glasses, and even then 
you may sweep every tree in a wood in 
vain. Both bird and bark seem so identified 
that you are easily tricked, 

The nightjar revels in a variety of nameg 
—curious names, fantastic names—names 
that almost suggest ill omen. The most 
familiar is that of goatsucker, based upon 
the fiction that he sucks tle teats of goats. 
You may take it that the goat is much too 
lively and too knowing to be thus duped 
by any bird. The Welsh people call him 
the wheel-bird, because one of his notes 
very much resembles the sound of a large 
spinning-wheel. He is also called the 
big razor-grinder, because I suppose to some 
people his peculiar monotone strikes tho 
ear like the sharpening of that most useful 
instrument. The naturalist of Selborne 
says: “This bird is most punctual in 
beginning his song, exactly at the close 
of day: so exactly that I have known him 
strike up, more than once or twice, just 
at the report of the Portsmouth evening 
gun." You see he has one merit which 
is of priceless value to every boy. He 
teaches the supreme lesson of punctuality. 

Sufficient has been written about this 
wonderful and curious bird, I hope, to 
excite in boys and other folk the desire to 
know more concerning him. My adviee is 
to go out, if possible at dusk, to some place 
where bracken abounds, and you may per- 
chance see a member of 


“A race of birds of look groteeque and strange, 
That through the nigbt the ficld and forest range, 
Flit in the moonlight, hover in the shade, 

And with discordant cries the ear invade.” 
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CRYPTOGRAMS AND SECRET WRITING. 


. months ago I con- 

tributel an article to the 
„B. O. P.“ on what was the most 
primitive method of vriting, by 
means of word - pictures, dealing 
more particularly with the word- 
pictures of the North American 
Indians. 

In this article I want to tell you 
all about secret writing and crypto- 
grams, which might be described 
as th» most molern method cf 
writing. If any secret or messa; e 
of importance is to be sent by oir 
Government to any of its ambas- 
salors, a cole or system of secret 
writing is usel, so that no one 
except he for whom the message is 
intenlel can read it. 

Amoag the earliest of users of 
secret writing were the  Lace- 
demonians or 8 The most 
common method which they em- 
ployel was to take a small stick 
anl to win around it papyrus or 
bark, upon which they wrote the 
message. They would then un- 
winl the bark and send it to the 
person with whom they wished to 
communicate. He would be fur- 
nishel with a stick exactly the 
same size as the one used by the 
sender, upon which he would re- 
wind the bark, and the message 
could be read. If you look at 
fig. 1 you will see I have written 
a message in this manner. If you 
will take an ordinary round ruler 
and wind a strip of paper about 
4 inch wile and 18 inches long upon 
it spiralwise, and write the words 
The B. O. P.“ for boys and old 
boys," and unwind it, you will find 
that the characters will be similar 
to those in fig. 1. 

This was a very imperfect 
methol of secret writing and 
woull present no difficulties to 
modern solvers of cryptograms, 
Another methol used in ancient 
times was to shave the head of a 
slave and write the message upon 
his scalp with some indelible 
colouring-matter. His hair was 
allowed to grow again, and he 
was then sont upon his errand, 
and when he reached his destina- 
tion his head would be again 
shavei and the message read. 
This was more a concealment of 
writing than secret writing. 

A method sometimes employed 
now is to use a great number of 
letters, but only certain of them 
are significant. For instance, the 
writer might arrange with tho 
receiver to ignore all letters except 
the third, fifth, and eighth. So 
that if you received the following 
jumble of letters— 


MLTSHK EBU:OBSOLMYJBS KOSTWDEN 
12345678 1234567812349678123 
GPOSAZYPLEONR 
4567812345678 


Pto. 1. 


—you would know that the message was 
“The Boy's Own Paper," as the only letters 
vou have to take into account are 3, 5, and 8. 
Then start again, 3, 5, and 8, and so on. The 
great drawback to the use of such a code as 
this is that so many letters have to be used, 
which makes it laborious to write and to 
decipher. You will see that we have had 
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to use no less than forty letters to get a 
message of fifteen. 
Then numbers are often used to represent 


but not insurmountable, Cifficulties to a per- 
son trying to solve it without having the 
key. 


UIJIHUUADNUGEAD 
HUI 13130 EB L6 1 
JLFUJEDUO3U JIN 


Fic. 2. 


letters and put in any sort of disorder, so 
that “ Boy's Own Paper " might be written 


Fie. A 


thus—16, 9, 3, 11, 9, 15, 12, 18, 6, 10, 8, 90. 
You have made a key beforehand represent- 


ej f| g h| i| k 1| m n| o]p[ a|r[s[t |u|v|wIx| v|2]ajb [cfc 
EIC Aa eI erry Of JEIEIEJIQEXILIESERAEIEEÀ 
gH 3| K Ipman po P d[r[5|t[u| VIWTA[V|7| E] 9| 7 


"mmm op alr] suuviwpr yl zlalbleldlel fign ilk 


It has the serious weakness, however, of 
the same figure being represented time after 
time by the same letter. For instarce, 
E is always represented by 8 and O by 9, 
whereas, in a perfect cryptogram, the same 
letter re-occurring should be represente 
by a different form or figure, and so give no 
clue to the solver. This is made clear in 
the last drawing, which is a cipher almost, 
if not altogether. impossible of solution to a 
person unpossessed of the key word. Now 
look at fig. 2, which is a pretty but weak 
cryptogram. I have written the message, 
“ The attempt will be made on the 29 of 
November." You will see that the forms 
are made up of lines and dots, and that the 
same character occurs several times, which 
in a cipher of this character must represent 
the same letter each time that it occurs; 
hence its weakness. 

Fig. 3 is the kcy. You simply take the 
particular form in which the letter occurs, 
and place the dot in the position of the 


letter, so that the first form | represents 


A if the dot is at the top, B if the dot is in 
the centre, and C if the dot is at the bottom. 


E 


EE 
EE 


EEC 
ILA | ! 


ing B as 16, O as 9, and so on. This is a form 
of writing which often presents considerable, 


Of course any forms or characters can be 
used to represent letters, but when this 
(system 
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He was never caught like this! | 
* T e. | 
A FACT FROM THE BOARD SCHOOLS. 


SONG. 


Words by A. LEsLIE.] [Music by Joun E. CAMPBBLL. 


Allegro moderato. 


—— — — — M —— 


B.C. 50. The headmaster of Colosseum College pre- F. ` 
gents Balbus witha wreath bearing the letters B. O. P., 
which stand for * Balbus optimus puer." 
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1. He nev - er missed a sin - gle day At school — he nev er stopped a way For 
2.“But how,” they quer - ied, could it be — Such won drous reg u lar i ty? Had 
3. Oh, boy de serv - ing of all praise! Not to en-croach on learn - ing's ways—He'd 
4. Or when the lads went forth in flocks, In crick et shirt or foot - ball socks, He 
Sa 
r — FFT 
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mara rou MU 
C — T — — 
5 — ä —— 
sick - ness or for tru - - ant play. “Good boy!” ex - claimed th’ ap- 
he no child - ish mal - - a - dy? No chick - en - pox or 
“had them in the hol  - : i - days.” Oh, vir - tuous lad! when 
took the mumps or chick - - en - pox. Ob, no - ble lad! Oh, 
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ing Board; “Good boy, in - deed, with learn - ing stored!" And gave a med - al 
ment small That to the boy - ish lot be - fall?” * Yes," said the boy, * he'd 
ther boys Dis - tressed their friends with strife and noise — He nursed the meas - les’ 


i - gy! I mar - vel when I think of thee, What will thy fu - ture 
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A.D. 1907. The headmaster of St. Swithun’s presents 
Jenkins junior witha prize bearing the letters D.O.P." 
which stand for—— Well, all boys know what they 
stand for ! 


system is usel without any illusions or 
complications they are generally easy of 
solution to a third party. 

I often used the figures on an ordinary 
Remington typewriter as a cipher when 
writing to a friend who also used a type- 
writer, We had arrangel the key before- 
hand, and to make it difficult for a third 
person to solve it, the characters repre- 
sented a different letter every day of the 
week. For instance, / woull represent A 
on Tuesday, but on Wednesday A would be 
represented by $. If I was writing to 
my friend on a Monday and starting with 
“ Dear Jack," it would be written thus: 
£—”:-"$}, but if I was writing on a 
Weineslay the same words would be 
written & S186 4. All these forms follow 
in order oa a Remington typewriter, and we 
became so accustomel to the cole that we 
coul] both write and real it as quickly 
as ordinary writing. We always put the 
date at the head of the letter, and this would 

ive us the clue as to where to start looking 
for the forms on the typewriter. 

I knew a gentleman who was in love with 
a young lady, but the suit was not favour- 
ably looked upon by the lady’s parents, 
who forbade any letters to pass between the 
two. Love, however, laughed at the 
difficulty, and they communicated with each 
other in the following ingenious manner. 
Their back gardens joined, and the young 
man woul 1 get a piece of string and some peas 
and arrange them on the ground in a manner 

1 upon beforehand, and the following 

was the key they usel: 


A .e . E 
eoe 


8 


: K 
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So that “ Meet me to-night” would be word, repeating it as many times as is neces- 


arranged like this : sary, thus: 
ff IH en T ERE NES 
gi s . oe á s ° 
However. their scheme ended disastrously, paperpaperp 


for the young lady having arranged to meet 
the man found at the last minute that her 
mother woull accompany her. She hastily 
ran down the garden and arranged the cipher 
to read Do not meet me to-night.” It was 
an hour before the young man discovered 
the message—in fact, just as he was about 
to start to keep the tryst. But, alas! some 
birds had been investigating the cipher, 
and hai eaten the peas which formed the 
words “ do not," so that the young man 
met not only the daughter but the mother 
also ! . 

All the cryptograms which I have ex- 
plainel so far have been simple and coul 1 be 
solvel by anyone knowing anything about 
ciphers, but the last one I want to show 
you is a really difficult, if not impossible, 
o1e to decipher without a knowle Ilge of the 
key. It is one of the best cryptograms ever 
inventel, anl is usel, I believe, by at least 
two Governments. 

It consists of a table in which the letters 
of the alphabet are arrange] as in fig. 4. 

Any word is taken for a key, and for ex- 
ample we will take the wor! paper.” 

The message which we wish privately to 
convey to a refugee is Leave at once," and 
we do it in this manner. We write out the 
message and then write over it the key 


5 0 i e S VU 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


Bv DR. GORDON STABLER, R.N. 


lea vea tonce 

We now take, as a cipher for L, the letter 
which we find in the square opposite L in 
the left marginal column, and under P on 
the top, whicb is A. Instead of E we take 
the letter opposite E and under A, and so on 
for each letter, which gives us the cipher 
afgawquisuu. 

The person who receives the message 
writes the key word over these letters, thus: 

paperpaperp 
afqawqudsuu. 

He now goes down the perpendicular line, 
at the top of which is P, until he meets A, 
opposite to which in the left marginal column 
he finds L. Next going in the line of A down 
to F, he finds on the left E, and so on for the 
entire message. 

This explanation is, of necessity, a little 
complicate I, but take the key and follow 
the instructions carefully and you will soon 
see through it. A moment’s thought will 
tell you how extremely difficult it would be 
for a third person to solve this cryptogram. 
No letter is represented by the same letter 
if it re-occurs ; for instance, the letter E may 
occur fifty times and be represented by 
different letters each time. 

If only the key word is kept secret, even an 
expert wil] fail to solve it. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeonry, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HB Boy HixsELF.—There is a certain advantage, 
lads, in being healthy whether you are strong or 
not. Health means happiness. You cannot be really 
happy without it in this world ; and you cannot, unless 
yoa are really well, understand all that the little word 
“life” means. There are some wbo are naturally feeble 
from some inherited debility, but even those, by living 
in accordance with Nature’s laws, might greatly im- 


prove their condition. When the great man, of whom 
we read in the New Testament, dividel his talenta 
among his servants before leaving for a far country, he 
did not distribute them all alike, but even he who 
receive} the least might have found favour in his lord's 
eyes on his return had be iade a good use of what he 
had. And in the same way every lad in this land has 
received a certain proportion of health and strength as 
Nature's heirloom. It is his duty to improve it, to work 
upon it as his capital, and great indeed will be his 
reward if be does so If he throws away that precious 
one talent or five talen's be has received in the shape 
of health. if he squanders them or lets them lie dor- 
mant—well, be has got to sink. The world has no use 
for such as he, and sink he will as certainly as the sun 
shall rise to-morrow. There is no excuse nowadays for 
not living a pure and clean life, and eo gaining healtb 
and happiness. 

The year of 1907, which we have all grumbled at 
becau e it was a rather watery one, i3 wearing toa 
close; but another one is coming, lads, and J want you, 
for your own sakes, to take time by the forclock and 
start at once in the race for health. And we are now 
making a start with another“ B.O.P.” year. 

Very briefly I want in this number to tell you in 
simple language how to gain hea'th. No health is 
gaine.l, then, without attention to tue following: 

Il. Employment of mind as well as body, That mind 
gets rusty which is not constantly employed precisely 
as the boly gets feeble without health-giving exercise. 
If you are not always going forward in the improve- 
ment of your mind, you are going bock.  Na'ure 
gradually absorbs any muscle, organ, or gland of the 
body that seems to beof no use in the animal economy, 
whether it be biceps or brain. 

II. Rest and recreation are very essential: but true 
rest, in the young at all eventa, consiste more in a 
change of employment for mind or body, or, better still, 
for both at the same time, than from tlie actual giving 
up of mental thought or bodily motion. But there are 
two things in connection with rest and recreation 
which I want you to bear specially in mind. First, 
when at play or wheu riding your cycle, or enjoying 
yourself generally, you must not think about your 


work in school, in office, or in shop. That is an easily 
obeyed law, vou will any. Yes, but the second is not 
quite so much fo. It is this: Do not think about your 
recreation or rest when you are indoors at your work. 
Be it what it may, it demands all your attention if you 
would do it well; and if you “slim” your business you 
are just as dishonest to your employer as if you stole 
his postage- stamps. 

In. Erercise.— You can choose your own, but if you 
wish to be strong and healthy you must have a fancy 
of som: kind inthis way. Nor do I believe in your all- 
round men. Any sort of exercise does not suit. Adopt 
tlie style you think best and stick toit. Another thing 
is this: it must be regular, day after day, about the 
fame amount and at therametime. Again, it ehould 
never be carried to extreme fatigue. Fatigue defeats 
your object, for it weakens the heart. Exercise, T 
would have you bear in mi:d, to be wholesome must 
be exhilariting and pleasant. That is one reason why 
I wish you to choose that which you like best. After 
exercise it is always well to have a good wash all over 
and then to read pleasant books. 

Iv. Fresh Air.—You cannot have pure blood unless 
you breathe pure air night and day. It is incumbent 
upon you to keep your windows open—not only those of 
workshop and office, but your bedroom as well. If you 
just try this plan of spending your night you will eee 
the advantage of it ina week. Sleep on a hard mat- 
tress with just enongh blankets to keep you warm and 
no more, and before vou retire pull down yonr window 
as far as you please. Your sleep wili tbus be healthy 
and refre-hing, and you will awake in the morning as 
bright as a lark and just as joyful. I may tell you a 
few more simple rules next month, but meanwhile don't 
forget your sponge-bath, Keep that up all winter, no 
matter how the weather is. 


THE PoULTRY RuN.—November is a capital month 
to begin the fowl fancy. Ev family that bas a bit 
of spare ground should keep a few hens, say the neue! 
fi ve aud tbe cock But the latter is not needed umess 
you want to go in for breeding. Besides, acock na 
Tie fo yonr neighbours, and you must 
of them. 


=” 


Almost any bo; could put up a fowl house and run. 
Do nz a bit of carpentering in spare moments is most 
excellent recreation: and it doe: good in other ways, 
be au e you never know what you may have to do 
when you go abroad, as I suppose you will some of 
the;e days. 

I caonot tell you in a single par how to build a 
fowl house and run. Copy somebody else's, But lay 
your flooring ani foundation first of rough concrete 
wthabit of cement. Build over that with wood or 
zinc, or both. Wood is most comfortable. A good roof, 
an! this is best thatchel with straw and clay. Perches 
not too high, bit all depends on the agility of your 
favourites. A tean-to hen's ladder against the strongest 
perch. — Nesting-boxes. Best and simplest are old 
oran re-boxes. Straw or cl'an hay for bedding. No 
fioe work is ne»led; ever,thing should just be plain 
ani substantial Tue door should have a ventilator, 
a xi vent lation sho nd not be forgotten in the walls. 
The door should move easily on its hinges and havea 
lat h with lockani key. The fowl-run is essential, 
tsoald be both gras: anil gravel, for the more exercise 
vo ir stock his the better. It may be netted round with 
galvanised mesh, which i3 cheap enough. Don’t forget 
the dust-bith. B» most careful in the selection of your 
fowls. They should oe younz, healthy, and strong. 


Tae PragoxRgy.—Try now to plan out your loft or 
garlen pigeonry. This last may be made quite a 
car ning honse. Vagrant cats are somewhat of a 
draw Sack and you mist simply protect against them, 
for itis cru?l ani co vard'y to ill-treat the poor animals. 
Abort the getting-up of a pigeon-loft. I should not 
a lvs you to do anything until you have first well 
stadied other places of the sort, and taken notes of 
everything. 

About books on fan^ies of this and other sorta it is 
well to know that Mr. Upoo't Gill, publisher of 
“ Exc'hanze and Mart,” has cheap handbooks of 
every kin |, and it woald be a saving to buy one. 


Tak AvtARY,—There is very little of anything doing 
in this section in November. But you must see that 
p ir birds have plenty of ventilation, else they will get 

eeble and you will have but poor luck next season. 
Co itin ie to feel them well on the ordinary black and 
white sel, two pints cinary, one of sammer rape, and 
give green fool, and se the water is always fresh. 


Tae RanBnBrrRY.—Ju:st the time of year to plan and 
mike new hatches. If you can se? a Spratt's Patent 
hatch you ought to copy it. Perhaps you're not rich 
eu»u rh to buy: besides, building beats buying hollow. 


-TAE Garvens.—Your flower-bulbs, if not in, should 
be e at once for a nice spring show. Tidy borders 
ami bels and walks. Trim hedges and rough dig all 
ground that is lying fallow. 


— oojoo 


THE “'B.0.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN NOVEMBER. 


By REGIYALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


ALBUMS: AND MOUNTING IN THEM. 


LTHOUGH during the holiday seison we may have 
been taying in a stock of the most beautiful nega- 
tives i le, yet, interesting as they are to us, they 
are likely to give bat little satisfaction to our unphoto- 
graphic friends aud relatives unless they are translated 
into prints, and these mo'mtel in onr albums. In fact, 
however much time the photographer spends on his 
hobby, the ul imate test of his success is tlie beauty of 
tbe prints in bis album or in the frames on his walls. 
It is quite nec:saary to remember tliis, as in the excess 
of his zeal to pro luce gool nezatives tbe ardent worker 
often om te to mike prints from them at all. Anyone 
who is an eithusiast and takes a large number of 
tos in the coarse of the summer will be sore to find 
that be has a lot on hand from which he bas never yet 
taken a single print ! 

S :pposing, however, that they have not only reached 
th- nezative stage, but al«o been printed, what is to be 
done with the tain order to show them to the best 
advantage? It is scarcely possible to frame all our 
eforta, even if they are only quarter-plate size, and 
loose mounted prints—even if kept to themselves in 
dra wers—are liable to get spoilt by beuding or turning 
up the corners, etc. The best system of showing these 
to advantage is therefore probably by mounting in 
albums. 

Now it is by no means easy to proenre a really satis- 
fa-tory album: an attempt to do so at an ordinary 
fancy shop will probably result in one's being offered a 
book with perfectly blank, cream-coloured pages—very 
often of 4 kind of card which shows up any marks 
cıu æl by accidentally dropping tbe mountant on it, in 
the most unblashing way. There are, on the other hand, 
books which require no mounting to be done in them 
at all. You just stick down the photo under a cut-out 
mount, and the mount over it, on to the page of the 
albam, an tbe thing is done! 

The objection to the albums first mentioned is 
o5vious; to the second the great objection is that you 
have to stick tbe pr.nts into the album in wbatever 
order will suit tbe shapes and positions of the cut-out 
manta best, and alo (worse still) that you cannot 
cboose your own shape of picture nor its size—being 
circ by the size and of the cut-out 
mount, whatever the size aud shape o' your negative 


may be. 
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Tt is quite necessary for artistic effect that the artist 
should be left at liberty to trim his picture to any 
shape and s'ze be wishes. This can only be done by 
employing plain leaves, and the plan I would suggest is 
to have a special album made with card leaves of differ- 
ent shades, as, for example, what are known as “ Nature " 
sha lee—* Green Gros. enor,” * Autumn Brown," and the 
like. Tuese can not only be employed for the whole book, 
but may, if desired, be alternated with each other—say, 
four pages of grey, four of Grosvenor Green, four of 
Autumn Brown, etc., to suit the colour of the prints to 
be mounted on them. If the reader wishes 9 this 
idea, or to obtain albums with leaves of plain“ Nature“ 
shades, he had better write to Messrs. l“. Lund & Co., 


` Th» Coun'ry Press, Bradford, Yorks. 


Given tlie album, how are the prints to be mounted in 
it? There are two methods of doing this, either by 
simply sticking them in on the plain page or by en- 
deavouring to give an ornamental effect by inter; osing 
some thin paper mounts between the picture a d the 
leaf. The latter is very considerably the better plan. 
Start with the print itself, which can be cut to any 
shape that specially suits tlie artistic features of the 
picture. It is then to be mounted, either with some 
paste or thespirituous glue mountant fo often previously 
recommended in these columns, to a piece of thin paper 
mount of a suitable colour. It is pres-ed for some time, 
and when dry the mount is trimmed to the desired shape 
round the picture. This can now be stuck on to another 
mount, and when dry this can again be trimmed round 
the first. In this way border lines can easily be formed. 
It is much better to commence with the print itself and 
work outwards, rather than commence by cutting the 
paper mounts, and finally stick the print to tLe inner 
one. However it is accompli-bed, the wlole structure 
is to be stuck down to the page of the album in the 
co rect position, and if the colours of the mounts have 
been well chozen and are harmonious, the result will be 
soch as to wring various laudatory comments from 
your friends when they look at them. 

When the print and monnts are stuck on, they must 
be well pr ssed till dry, placing a clean piece of paper 
between the leaves on which the prints have been 
mounted; closing the book and placing a heavy weight 
on the top of it for a few bours. Titiing can be done 
with white ink on a dark page if the worker can do it 
neatly enough, but white ink is a little too conspicuous ; 
ink of a darker hue attracts the eye less, and should 
certainly be used when practicable on card leaves of a 
lighter shade, Ink or peucil can be used to draw borders 
round the prints unmounted on any intervening paper 
mounts, but this requires considerable skill and the 
exerci-e o! a good deal of taste and judgment if the reult 
is not to spoil the effect of the picture. The borders 
should be plain in design and not overdone. 

The colours of the pages and intervening mounts also 
need taste in selection. Asa rule, black-and-white priuts 
look best on grer, brown prints on brown; but the 
colour of the mount should not be too closely that of the 
print. If the page is dark, a dark mount may be put 
round the print, then a narrow border of a lighter 
shade, and then the page as final mount. White borders 
formed by white mounts between two dark ones are 
usually too vivid—at any rate they should be cut down 
to a very narrow line A large white border often 
makes it almost impossible to judge fairly the merits of 
the print, owing to its taking the eye away from it and 
preventing the print from beiug properly seen. 

In actual mounting the great thing isto avoid smears 
round the print and mounts. The print first, and the 
intervening mounts afterwards, should be laid on a 
piece of clean paper and the mountant brushed over the 
backs up to the edge, but not over it more than can be 
helped. The mountant should then be allowed to get 
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slightly drier—or what is sometimes called “ tacky "— 
and the print or mount is then lifted up and placed in its 
correct position. A clean handkerchief can be used to 
smooth it down with, or a clean piece ef paper placed 
over it, and the hand passed firmly over this several 
times till the surface is quite flat and free from air- 
bubbles or creases. 


— . — 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


SUGGESTED B. O. P.“ CLUB. 


AN Edinburgh reader sends us the following : 


Dran SiR,—I am a reader of both the * Boy's Own 
Paper" and “Every Boy's Monthly,” and have often 
wished that a club could be formed in connection with 
the B. O. P.“ 

A club, with headquarters, say, in London and 
branches at home and abroad, would prove a boon to all 
readers wlio joined. 

The club could meet the requirements of all. Sports, 
cycle runs, and camping out would all be arranged. 

Of course athletics would not be the only thing. 

Natural-history rambles weuld be included in the 
programme, and small social gatherings could take 
place, 

I have only mentioned a few things which such a 
cl b, as I have srppo-ed, could do. 

Now, don't you think that our new “ B. O. P.“ volume 
which will soon be commencing could be pleasantly 
marked by the introduction of a “ B.O.P.” club? 

At any rate, couldn't you voice the subject in the 
columns of the * Boy's Own Paper," and if hundre Is of 
names don't come flowing in I shall still be what I sign 


my self, ` 
“A Loner Lan.” 


ANOTHER reader, S. Giles, Boxford, Colchester, sends 
us these lines on 


KixG CRICKET’s DEPARTURE. 


L 
The end of King Cricket's brief reign is approaching, 
Soon will tbe great monarch relinquish his sway; 
For Footer, his rival, is boldly encroaching 
Upon his domains more and more ev'ry day. 


Il. 


His flannel-clad henchmen, his standard deserting, 
Behold his dethronement with calm unconcern. 
To “goals” and to "tries" are their minds now 
reverting ; 
For winter's grand soul-stirring pastime they yearn. 


III. 


But though Mighty Footer is ousting his rival, 
Not long in retirement will Cricket remain. 

The advent ef spring will behold his revival, 
Will see him assuming the purple again. 


THE xd dai ec E p 
Digitized by gte 


Carrying his Head High.—A Jungle Celebrity. 
— — 
W* begin this month another “B.O.P.” 
Competition year—we trust with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of all our readers. 
How many of our “old boys owe their success 
in life to the stimulus derived from these com- 
petitions it were of course impossible to say ; 
but we do know this, that scarcely a month 
passes without some one—now eminent— 
writing to us to testify that it was our Prize 
Competitions that first aroused his ambitions 
in life and started him on the right road. 

Our subjects are carefully chosen and 
graduated to meet the special needs and 
qualifications of every class, so that none 
should despair of success. Not only is there 
the chance of winning valuable money prizes, 
but most attractive Certificates of Merit," 
signed by the Editor, are also issued to all 
deserving competitors below the actual prize- 
winners. These certificates are to be found 
framed and treasured, in the place of honour, 
in English-speaking homes throughout the 
world. Consolation Prizes will also be given 
in deserving cases. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscribcr to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified; so that any 
duly qualified reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modity or even withhold the prizes, 
it in any ubject there should æ no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases 
final. 
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NEW SUBJECTS AND MANY PRIZES. 
B, m n 


(THIRTIETH 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


( These are applicable to ALI. our 
H. G. J.“ Competitions, and should 
be carefully preserved, as our space 
ís too valuable to admit of our 
repeating them whenever new 
subjects are started.) 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
can be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in ovr columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding, 

2. In aldition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing. signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

8. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own hands 
and brain; though, of course, any aids received merely 
in the way of suggestion, whether from books or 
frienda, are admissible, 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the 
full name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIFICATE, 
Clearly and legibly written, thus: 


Age 
Cectifieaa nee . 


In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photographs, ete., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 


piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 


Rule 5), and must be fastened (not pínned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 
‘5. All contributions should be oertifiel by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other re- 
sponsible perron, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subseriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus: I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of —, whe ally 
and arly takes in the ‘B.0.P.’ Signe! ——." 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition,” and must be addressed to 
“Tur Eptron, Boy's OWN PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. London,” (he carriage being, of course, in 
every case PREPAID. 


[SPECIALLY NOTE, that in al? our competitions 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written: and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it. Where the sender competes 
in more than one section or subject he should be careful 
to repeal his name and address with each.) 


* * * * * 


I.—'* Go-as-you-please " Competition. 
Prizes— Two Guineas. 


We offer PrIZE-MONRY to this amount for the moet 
ingenious and best constructed article that may be 
sent in, whether made of paper, card, wood, clay, tron, 
brass, etc., the sole condition being that the cost of the 
material should not excced n few pence. [Lisl day for 
sending in, December 31, 1907.) 


II.—Monthly Descriptive 
Competitions. 


We continue our SPECIAL MONTHLY Prizes for the 
best description, each to be confined to 150 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vol. XXX.). The descriptions should 
reach us within sic weeks of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper. We will award 10s. 6d. 
monthly for each best description thus received. 


III.—Photographic Competition. 
Prize-money — Two Guineas. 


We offer PrizE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
Photograph, taken by the competitor, of a Boy or Girl 
Reading the current November Part of the **B.O.P." 
All photos should be mounted. [Last day for sendíng 
tn, January 31, 1908.) 


ANNUAL 


i es 


SERIES.] 


IV.—Literary Competitions. 
Príze-money —T wo Guineas. 


We will give PRIZEK-MONEY up to One Guinea for the 
best description of the  ompetitor's last Summer 
Holiday, and like amount for the best description oí 3 
Jolly Christmas Holiday. Write on one side of tbe 
paper only. Descriptions should not exceed 500 words. 
[Last day for sending in, January 31.] 


V.—Sketching Competition. 
Príze-money — Tiro Guineas. 


We will give PnüizE-MONEY up to Two Guineas for the 
best pen.and-ink sketches ay on a postcard or half- 
sheet of note-paper—of (1) a * Boy's Pet," and (2) a 
“Good Joke" (Last day for sending in, January 31.) 


VI.—What I Liked Best in the Last 
Volume. 
Prite-money — Two Guineas. 


We will give PRIZE MONEY up to Two Guineas for the 
best answers. as decided by the votes cast by the 
competitors themselves, to the following questions: 
(1) What Coloured Plate I like best in Vol. XXIX. of the 
* B.O.P." (2) What Serial Story. (3) What Short Story. 
(4) What Blsck-and-white Drawing. [Last day for 
sending in, February 29 


VII.—‘‘ Suggestion Competition. 
Prite money —One Guinea. 
We will give this PRIZK- MON RV for the best sugges- 
tions from our readers for a good popular Prize Competi- 


tion Subject for the“ B. O.“ (Last day for sending in, 
February 29.) 


I SPECIALLY NOTE. 


We allow str weeks extra in all our competitions, 
unless otherwise stated, for Indian and Colonial readers. 
Thus, for example, all competitions te be sent in by 
December 81 in Great Bri may reach us from the 
Colonies by the middle of February; and so on 
throughout the series. 


Firat and Foremost, the World over, 


DUK" With the next Monthly Part (December) our Special Extra Christmas Number will be issued. Price 6d. Order AT ONCE. 
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[No. 5 OF NEW VOL.) [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. } 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,” 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER V.—I MEET A GOOD MAN, AND SUP WITH HIM. 


OOKING round to see that no watchman was in sight—for I did not 
L wish to attract the attention of the officers of the law—I rapped 
sharply upon the door, and getting no answer augmented my assault 
upon the unyielding portal, with loud cries These quickly brought mine 
EE - uncle's head through the casement opening. 
= —— “What’s amiss now? " he cried;-* dost wish to bring the whole city 
Meeting the Preacher in St. Paul's. down upon me, keeping up such a racket(7)’ 


- - 
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F “TI want speech with mine aunt,” I said. 
* I'll carry thy message.” 

“I want to see a kind face and hear a 
gentle voice," I replied; “a lad cannot sit 
with death as his neighbour and none to 
cheer him." 

„Thou hast had some one talking with 
theo: a glib-tonguel knave whose tones rang 
somewhat familiarly.” 

" Strangers are more kindly than those 
who are my kin. Let me sse Aunt Betsy.” 

** She is not well." 

“ That is because her heart is sore for my 
sake. I will see her, or get the watch to 
carry me before the Lord Mayor, in which 
case I promise thee my tongue shall run.” 

My relative eyed me fearfully ; I kept my 
fice set hari; so he went from the window 
nnd fetche1 his wife. The good soul's eyes 
were rei with past weeping, and she broke 
out afresh when she saw me. Alack, 
nephew," she wailed, “ I shall never face 
my sister in heaven for this treatment of 
thec.” 

“ Let me in, aunt, and she will plead with 
the compassionate Christ to cherish you. 
Shall I die like a neglected dog on the cold 
side of your threshold! 

But to this the good woman could only 
cry “ Alack!” and wring her hands. My 
harl-featurel relative feared the plague 
moro than he loved wife or kin. and no 
entreaties could induce him to open his 
door. My good aunt would not be re- 
strained from flinging me down her purse, 
and she made sure that it was well filled. 
She gave me her blessing and counselled me 
to get back to the country again whilst my 
blood ran cool and without taint. - 

I resolved to take her advice, but seeing 
that mine uncle gave me neither kind word 


nor & penny, I thought it not wise to leave 
with him the papers concerning mine 
inheritance. I demanded them back again. 


He sharply refused, and this made me the 
more intent to regain possession. 

“ If ye will not give me harbourage, ye 
shall not hold that which is mine,” I said. 
* Suppose—which God forbid—that the 
pestilence should visit ye and death ensue, 
who is to guard my parchments from thievish 
fingers ? Thou art not in a state for an 
office of trust, seeing that death hedges thee 
in on all sides. I choose to be the guarlian 
of mine own goods.” 

The goldsmith would not hearken, but 
declared that I was in ter peril than he, 
and in the end he closed the casement, 
bidding me begone if I wouli no longer 
run his errands. As to my accusations of 
unkindness, he returned them upon my head, 
since I chose to run away and leave him to 
face the perils of the plague-smitten streets 
or starve behind bolts and shutters. 

I finished my bread, took up my staff, 
and walked off towards the western gate 
of the city, by which I had entered. At 
the conduit in Chepe I quenched my thirst, 
and came into the churchyard by way of the 
gate near St. Paul's Cross. 

The bell of the great church began sud- 
4enly to ring; I had not heard it before 
«uring all the hours I had stayed in the city, 
s0, impelled by curiosity, and seeing the door 
of the north transept stand wide open, I 
went in. 

Being friendless and in sore trouble and 
dire peril, I suddenly remembered, as many 
another unhappy wight hath done, that 
Go still reigned in His heaven and ordered 
the lives of His creatures. More than one 
goolly and comforting passage from the 
Great Book came into my mind. I remem- 
bered the loving invitation, Call upon 
Me in the day of trouble," and I resolved 
humbly to respond to that which wes so 
graciously given. 

I came into the great, stéll nave, with its 
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cool arches and many-hued windows, and, 
though the floor I walked on was littered and 
even filthy, the ce that brooded in the 
dim aisles descended upon my heart and gave 
me fresh strength. There were rough beds 
and pallets of straw here and there in the 
cool corners, and I knew at once that sick, 
dying, and dead had lain upon them, maybe 
woul i lie upon them again; but, so far as I 
could learn by a quick glance, I was alone in 
the vast. place. 

The sens» of awe deepened in my soul; 
here, in an echoing citv of the dead and 
them that hid cringing from the grim 
spectre, I stood alone with my Maker. To 
my tense imagination it appeared that my 
bolv was slowly contracting and shrinking 
to that of a pigmy ; the pitiful littleness of 
man became’ very real to me, and I was 
shrivelling to a human atom.  Instinc- 
tively I stretched myself to assert my little 
bulk in the world, but a great weight crushed 
me down again. I cried out in the pain of 
my struggle, and as the echoes sank into 
silence I heard the pat, pat of footsteps. 

These tokens of unseen, unexpected pre- 
sence sent a quick thrill of fear through my 
heart, and I was about to turn and fly when 
a man in a black Geneva gown came like a 
dark shadow from behind a pillar and held 
up a hand to me. I stood irresolute, and 
whilst I hesitated he advanced close enough 
for me to see his face; this was pale but 
kindly, so I gave up my half-formed intention 
to run. 

“ Thou art in trouble, my son.” 

“ Verily I am," said 1. 

Thou didat cry out; was it from pain in 
body or in mind ? " 

have no fleshly ailment of any sort, 
gool master, save that I am a little hun- 
gered.” 

Then 'twas the voice of thy soul that 
uttered the cry that broke in upon my 
meditation." 

“ I crave pardon for the interruption.” 

“ Nay, I am glad that the sounds of thy 
distress reached me. l am neither leech 
nor apothecary, but to pour balm on the 
scars of the defaced image of God in man is 
my avocation. Thou art come hither to 
pray, perchance ? " 

" I would beseech God for guidance and 
1 for I am alone in the world,“ 

replied. 

“ Let me add my supplications to thine 
own.” 

I bowed my head in thanks, and the 
warthy minister of God knelt down, with me 
beside him. Then poured he forth strong 
petitions for me. He pictured my youth, 
my loneliness, the dangers of the great city 
and the greater world. He prayel that 
the breath of the pestilence might pass me 
by and that no evil doer might come near 
me to my hurt. My heart echoed his words. 
And then he made humble supplication for 
our stricken land ; he pictured her woes and 
her sufferings, her sins and shortcomings, 
and he ventured to lay before the All- Father 
the good dee?!s her sons had done in the 
times past. Lastly he asked strength for 
himself to resist the temptation to flee away 
from the echoing streets, from the ghostly 
figures that flitted fearfully to and fro, 
from the cries of anguish and the mad 
ravings of the stricken, from all the foul 
sights and sounds and smells that palsied 
the hearts of the bravest and strongest. 
The tears coursed down his wan cheeks, and 
I could not choke back mine own sobs. 

We rose from our knees. A man and a 
woman, seemingly husband and wife, had 
come in, and stool watching us from a dis- 
tance. My companion left me and dis- 
appeared beneath the tower. In a minute 
cr so the bell rang out again slowly and 
labouringly, and so continued for a score of 


m 
minister stood by me. ] looked around. 


strokes; I counted each one. Then the 
minister came back once more and mounted 
the pulpit. For a while he stood waiting, 
and a few other stragglers came in, eac 
standing well apart from the others, There 
were nine including myself, and we looked 
like lost chiliren dotted here and there 
beneath the vast roof. 

The minister opened the Book and began 
to read, and from the distances behind and 
before the hollow echoes 'sent back his 
words, so that it seemed as though three 
voices were giving solemn utterance. From 
place to place, from prophet to prophet, 
in the Great Book he roame!, reading of 
pure and pestilence, drought and famine, 

urning sun and blighting wind. From 
time to time he would pause in his reading 
and draw terrible pictures of *desolate 
cities, empty homes, and unburied dead. 
Even in the cool dim church I could see 
the glaring tenantless streets, feel the 
pitiles sun, breathe the foul-smelling wind- 
less air of a land stricken by an angry 
God. With a tongue that cut like a knotted 
scourge he lashed the nation from king to 
peasant, from bishop to beggar, for their 
wilful sins and stubbornness of heart; 
the empty aisles rang with rolling, re- 
echoing denunciations. We sobbed aloud 
and trembled as though the burden of the 
nation's iniquity lay to our charge. He 
whipped the cowards in high office—both 
in Church and State—that had fled from 
their posts, forsaking those entrusted to 
them. 

Then the thunder ceased, and words 
gentle as cooling rain fell from his hot lips. 
He showed us how God was merciful, long- 
suffering, and of great kindness ; we saw how 
Israel had repented and been taken 
into the Almighty favour; how plagues 
been stayed at the prayers of good men; 
how their supplications had brought the 
cleansing and reviving rain ; and how whole 
peoples had been spared because of the 
righteous that dwelt and worked amongst 
them. He bade us look upon our own un- 
tainted health as an especial boon from God, 
granted for an all-wise purpose, and he 
exhorted us to go about without fear amongst 
the suffering, doing deeds of mercy and 
kindness for the love of God and our stricken 
neighbours. | 

He ceased, and the y'a of a great and 
awful silence ensued. stood, benumbed 
with emotion, and with my face buriel in 
my hands. I was aroused by the gentle 
touch of a hand upon shouller. The 


My fellow-worshippers were gone; I had 
not heard them go. Thou art hungry, 
my son ; come and share my simple supper 
with me." 
I did not answer, but he took me by the 
hand and led me forth. . 
( To be continued.) 


* 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author cf “ The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland," ete. 


arrived at his own house. It was 
the slovenliest dwelling in the town. 
In place of grass, weeds grew about the 
house; a boot lay here, a pile of tin cans 
there; a barrel, collapsed, graced the nearer 
view, and at the farther fence a line of shabby 
washing fluttered in the breeze. A scrawny 
girl, who was just beginning to take in the 
clothes, wrung her hands at the sight of Tim, 
and hastened toward him, making a gesture 
of caution. 
“ Oh, Tim! “ she whispered loudly, as soon 
as she got near; they're waiting for you 
99 


* At supper ? " Tim asked. 

She nodded. Her face was pale and 
anxious, an uneasy and plaintive face, 
suggestive of a dog who, living with a hard- 
tempered master, never knows for a minute 
the feeling of security. Poor Bridget was 
conscientious and hard-working, but it was 
fear and not work which made her thin. 
“ Don't go in!” she begged. “Tm afraid 
of what they'll do to vou.’ 

“ Nothing worse than before," answered 
Tim, with a foot on the step. 

„Oh, don’t go ! " she repeated. 

A harsh voice sounded from the open 
window of the house. Bridget, butter! 

“ Yea, sir," she answered hastily, and ran 
to the back of the house, to enter by the rear 
door. Tim, stil brave, but feeling very 
hollow, went in by the front, hung his hat 
in the hall, and walked into the kitchen. 
There at the table sat McCook and Rip, 
facing each other, silent and busy, knife in 
hand. Rip faced the door, and as he saw 
the boy a light leapel into his sullen eyes. 
At the sound of Tim's entrance, the elder 
McCook turne1 slowly in his chair. 

** So there you are at last! he said, in the 
harsh voice which had so startled Bridget. 
McCook was a tall, lean man, with a frowning 
brow and a small chin. 

I'm sorry to be late, father," answered 
Tim. Not intending to provoke the storm hy 
the appearance of dreading it, he took his 
seat at the table, passel to his father the 
plate of butter which Bridget just then set 
upon the table, and helped himself to the 
bread. But the bread was instantly 
snatched from his hand. 

* What," cried his father, throwing it back 
upon the plate, will you expect to have 
supper after what you've done? 

im sighed drearily—again no supper! 
How many times dil he go empty to bed for 
the least fault? Then with quiet accept- 
ance of his father's injustice he rose to hie 
feet. Shall I go to my room? ” he asked. 

Listen to him," sncere1 his father, exas- 

rated more by Tim's manner than he would 
kave been by teara. For the true bully the 
greatest pleasure is to rulc another's soul, but 
neitber of the McCooks ever felt that, slight 
as was the physical resistance which Tim 
could offer them, they could master his spirit. 
Often as they tried, he never flinched—yet 
they were always trying. 

7 No, you'll not go to bed," said McCook. 
“ Stand there, and we'll settle the question 
we've so long foolel with, whether or not 
youll go to work. A fine useful boy you 
are to me, running all over the country, and 
knocking your brother into the water.” 

“ Pelham threw him down all by himself,” 
state 1 Tim. 

McCook looked at his elder son. “ You 
told me beth of them did it.” 
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CHAPTER V.—THE FAMILY OF MOCOOK. 


" They did!” asserted Rip, his sallow 
cheek becoming rel. Tim pushed me, 
and Pelly tripped me. Do you suppose 
either of them could put me down alone?“ 

“ Well," went on McCook, turning again to 
Tim, and leaving the subject, into which he 
saw it woul not be wise to inquire farther— 
for, passionate and prejudiced as he was, he 
knew well enough which of his sons always 
toli the truth—“ well, you were trapesing 
off with the other boys, anyway." 

“I did my day's work first," reminded 
Tim—-'' forty sticks of wood.” 


boots, and Rip's. 


"On Saturlay afternoon everybody's 
off!" cried Tim. “ You and Rip had no 
work yourselves." 

„Stop excusin’ yourself!" cried his 


father, stung by Tim's reasoning, “ and tell 
me how soon you'll go to work and earn your 
own living." 

“ I chop the wood and saw it," repliel 
Tim ; “ I run all the errands ; I clean your 
In school-hours I can't 


work for you ; out of school I'm busy most of 
the time, and now in vacation I pick berries 
and give you the money." 


% Tim reeled back against the wall, pressing his hand to his lip." 


And that had been a hard morning’s work. 
Forty cordwood sticks, of green oak, each 
sawed three times, with a dull saw, on a saw- 
horse too tall for the boy. It was not until 
one o'clock that, with only a light lunch, he 
had felt free to go for hix pleasure with the 
other boys. Not one of them had worked 
so hard that day as he, or was so hungry 
at evening. Yet even with the sight of 
food before him he stool there and answered 
his tormentors with unshaken courage. 

“Just the same," said McCook, “I 
wanted you at home." 


„Think you do a goo] deal, don't you ? ” 
sneered Rip. 

Tim would not answer, out of very disdain 
of him. Rip scowled and snarled at the 
boy's lofty carriage, and McCook grew angry. 
They woul! have been ashamed, could they 
have but realised the contrast they made 
with the splendid boy standing there. Not 
a feature of them was the same. Rip and 
his father were lean and sandy-haired, thin- 
lippe and narrow-eyed, Their shoulders 
sloped and their chests were flat—typical 
mill- workers ‘were they in their bodies, and 
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in their minds they were men of low stamp, 
selish and cowardly. Compared with them 
Tim shone. He was heavier built, straight- 
backed, and square-chestel. His hair was 
dark, his cheeks full and red, and his blue 
eyes lookci on the pale grey eyes of the 
others with a far steadier glance. In no 
two particulars were they alike, and it 
scarcely seemed as if they were of the same 
blood. The men’s glances actually shifted 
before his, as he mot them squarely ; but 
he saw that his father was preparing to use 
force, and as he heard Briiget whimpering 
in the next room his heart beat faster, and 
his head suddenly felt light and dizzy. 

* Bridget,” shouted McCook, ‘ shut that 
door and stop your noise.—Now, Tim, 
understand ! You're going to work in the 
mill." 

" You promised mother I shouldn't!“ 
Tim crie:l. 

" | don't care,” was the answer. On 
Monday morning I take vou to the mill, and 
Mr. Do ld will set you to work.” 

"Hell ask me first," answered Tim. 
" whether I want to work. He asks that of 
every boy that's not fourteen." 

Let him ask.“ said McCook. 
cnough to say Yes.” 

“ He'll know I don't want to work, because 
Pelly knows." 

" So you've been blabbing ? " demanded 
MeCook. Then you don't go with those 
Dodd boys any more." 

Tim's heart sank. He knew that his father 
could keep him away from Pelham, whom he 
loved better than himself. It was the worst 
threat that McCook could make, but in his 


It's easy 


anger he did not see the tell-tale dismay on . 


""[im's face. Understand,“ commanded 
McCook, “‘ when Mr. Dodd asks you if you 
want to work, you say Yes ! 

I'll say No!" replied Tim. 

In an instant his father, starting from his 
chair, had—oh, cruel, cruel !—struck him 
on the mouth. Tim reeled back against the 
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wall. pressing his hand to his lip, whence 
blood was tlowing. 

“ That'll show vou!” roared McCook, his 
eves flashing fiercely. If on Monday you 
don't go to the mill and teke your work 
quietly, I'll thrash. you so you'll never 
forget it." 

Tim, indomitable, spoke through swollen 
lips. I won't go into the mill. I'll never 
work at spinning or weaving. But in two 
years ['ll go into the dye-rooms, and earn 
better wages than if I go to work now." 

The dye-rooms! You?” sneered McCook. 
“ Only the picked boys go there. And shall 
Isupport your lazy boly for two more years? 
Go to the shed, confound you, and split to- 
morrow's wood ! " 

" And black mv shoes!"' ordered Rip, 
starting from his chair to point an exultant 
finger at the lad. You said you couldn't 
black wet shoes, but you can try again." 

Tim turned and went out into the wood- 
shed, where he had piled the wood which in 
the morning he had sawed. Plenty of it 
lay there split and ready for the fire; to 
ask him to split more was merely punish- 
ment. And there were Rip’s boots, muddy 
and still damp from their bath in the river. 
While Tim stood looking at them he heard 
some one come to the rear door of the shed 
and secure it by propping a stick of wood 
against it. He was shut in! 

Suddenly his whole soul rose up in arms 
against such treatment. He knew there 
were such things as kindness, affection, 
gentleness in the world, for he had seen them 
in his friends, He knew he did not merit 
this harshness, No, he would not work in 
the mill, to give up all that was good in his 
life and gain no better treatment. Had his 
father—haid any father—the right to treat 
a son like this ? 

In revolt, Tim strole to the bench where 
stood the boots, seize them, and flung them 
in the corner. He sat down in their place 
and remained there, brooling. Darkness 
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began to gather, and his father called at the 
door: Have vou chopped any wood ? ” 

Tim ma le no answer. 

* You'll stay there all night unless vou 
do," said McCook, and it'll soon be too 
dark to begin." 

He went away, but Tim sat still, and after 
a while Rip came to the door. Have you 
blacked mv boots?! 

Again Tim made no answer, and Rip 
aided: ` Sleep on the woodpile, then, but be 
sure you have the boots ready in the morn- 
ing." 

Darkness came completely. Through the 
window Tim saw the stars, and heard his 
mates shouting in the streets, The time 
passed on; he heard the town clock strike 
eight, and the sounds of the boys’ voices 
diminished, Nine o'clock, and still Tim 
sat there, rebellious and unyielding. Then 
he heard his father locking up the house. 
He came to the shed door, locked it, and 
went away. Biddy's step came near, and 
she called softly : 

“ Good-night, Tim.” 

Let him alone!“ ordered his father from 
a distance, but Tim answered her good-night. 
Then they went upstairs, and the house was 
silent. 

Tim sat for a long while yet, with his 
elbows on his knees, his chin on his hands. 
and frowning into the darkness. He did not 
know what would happen to him, and he 
could not see his way clear, but he told him- 
self. over and over again, that he would not 
yield. Then at last he sat upright, leaned 
against the wall. and slept. 

In the middle of the night he waked sud- 
denly. The moon was shining in at the 
window upon his face, but that hal not 
wakened him. He listened, and heard a 
sound within the house: some one was coming 
down the stairs. A board creaked nearer, and 
then he heard a soft patter of feet toward 
his own door. It stopped, and he heard a 
rustling. 


HE plan suggested by Burtenshaw and 
received with approval by his com- 
panion was a simple and practical one. It 
was that they should wait and watch until 
something should turn up to solve the 
mystery which had so suddenly taken its 
place in their lives. 

Many puzzle people have tried this 
plan with” success, and it is one which will 
continue to commend itself to persons of 
a thoughtful or cautious disposition. As 
Burtenshaw explained, it was pretty safe, 
and involved nothing that was punishable. 
It was bound to be effective also, for time 
has a knack of bringing every mystery to 
its solution. By waiting and saving 
nothing they would probably force some one 
else — Bacchus, perhaps—to make another 
move ; and, of course, as soon as he made 
it they would * pounce.” 

This expression pounce” was Burten- 
shaw's own, and he was proud of it. There 
was something in it that suggested a 
dramatic wind-up or rounding-off of the 
whole affair, which quite atoned for the 
idea of inactivity and passivity which was 


perhaps the weakness of the first part of 
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CHAPTER V.—BACCHUS DEVELOPS, 


the programme. That “ pounce” would 
not only end the waiting. but would be an 
ample revenge for it. Pounce—Ah'! 

They deciled to put the first part of the 
plan into operation as soon as they got back 
to school, so that from the moment of their 
return all the movements of the mvsterious 
visitor should ‘be followed by watchful eyes. 
But when there is a plan adopted it may 
sometimes be well to begin it early. and if 
the two comrades had begun to watch the 
doings of Mr. Bacchus as soon as classes 
were over, they might have had their 
suspicions confirmed to a remarkable extent. 
It was out of their power. of course. to 
see all that went on, but we are enabled 
to penetrate where they could not, and to 
keep a much closer watch upon the move- 
ments of the stranger. 

At the close of classes, then. Mr. Whyte 
made his way in a leisurely fashion to the 
headmaster's study, where he found Mr. 
Beckford apparently expecting him—a 
studious-looking, thin-featured gentleman, 
tall. gaunt, and somewhat round-shouldered. 
He was a scholar who found himself keep- 
ing a school without much pleasure in the 


keeping, but it was a success because he 
kept it well and because his scholarship 
was favourably known far beyond Little 
Eastgate. 

He received Mr. Whyte with some trace 
of anxiety in his manner. 

" Well," he said gently, as that gentle- 
man entere l. and how did you get on? 

There was more than an ordinary head- 
master's interest in his question, and there 
was more than an ordinary assistant's 
freelom in Mr. Whyte's style of reply. 
“ Very well," he answered, as he threw him- 
self into an easy-chair. “Very well indeed. 
I congratulate you upon your boys.” 

Then you met with no difficulties ? ” 

* None at all. I think I can face a week 
of it with equanimity. After all, you know. 
I did go to school myself once—and boys 
do not much care how little teaching vou 
put into forty or fifty minutes." 

Mr. Beckford did not seem shocked, and 
he did not administer any kind of rebuke. 
He smiled a trifle gravely, and he looked 
at his companion with something akin to 
affectionate respect. 

“I am glad you do not find yourself 


embarrassed," he said. Now, shall we 
go to tea? Perhaps you could not have a 
better opportunity of meeting my mother. 
I think you know that she is old, and that 
her faculties are not—not what they were." 

"I know—I know," said Mr. Whyte 


quickly. Don't be uneasy, my dear 
fellow. I shan't be embarrassed there 
either. T am quite at your service.“ 


He followel Mr. Beckford to the sitting- 
room with an air of ease that was entirely 
reassuring, and which any senior who 
had ever taken tea with the headmaster’s 
family woull have envied with all his heart. 
Mrs. Beckford he had met already, and 
there was no need of an introduction to her; 
but the other Mrs. Beckford, the head- 
master’s mother, had to be informed, and 
that was the most difficult of the day's 
doings. 

The old lady was somewhat deaf, although 
in other respects quite equal to holding 
her own in company. As it was, her 
infirmity gave her much more than her own. 
She thought it polite to take a keen interest 
in all that went on, and this mistaken 
idea of duty causel her to be something of 
a trial when any visitor joined the small 
home circle. To have to repeat a state- 
ment more than twice, and then to labour 
to explain its meaning and significance, is an 
ordeal which many an old boy " at Little 
Eastgate has had to pass through, and 
which he remembers to this day with a 
fecling of distinct discomfort. 

Mr. Whyte enterel the lists confidently, 
and his confidence was justified. He 
bowel over the oli laly's hand with a 
deference that pleasel her at once, and did 
not turn a hair during the ordeal of intro- 
duction, 

" Mr. Whyte, mother," explained the 
Head clearly. “ You have not met him 
before, but he was my fag at Rodborough." 

Mr. Kyte ? " said the old lady, smiling. 
“Oh, Wright. I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Wright." And then in a loud whisper to 
her son: 

" What is he?” 

* He is from India. In the Civil Service. 
He is on furlough now, and has come to visit 
us for a few days.” 

That explanation had to be repeated 
before it was understood, and then tea was 
ready. From that point, however, Mr. 
Whyte himself took the helm, and things 
went on in a really satisfactory manner. 
His common-sense told him that old Mrs. 
Beckford was the pivot of affairs in this 
company, and he devotel himself to her 
management. Somehow he found her best 
hearing sile, and seated himself there; 
then he found for his voice just the pitch 
that alwavs proved most successful with 
her infirmity. His manner too, was most 
deferential, and in a very few minutes the 
ol la ly was in a most happy condition of 
interest and gratification. 

It was inevitable, of course, under those 
circumstances, that the others should be 
somewhat out of it, but they did not object 
to that as long as there was no discomfort 
for anyone. Indeed, both the  head- 
master ani his wife were highly pleased 
with the course of events, and could not 
«ufticiently admire the skill with which their 
guest lel the old lady to talk, and kept 
her talking. Her age, her reading, her 
habits, her tastes, her prejudices, even the 
«mall gossip of daily health and preferences 
in diet—all apparently was fish that came 
to Mr. Whyte's net, for he not only displayed 
a flattering interest in those trifling details, 
but even troubled to seek further revelations 
by skilful suggestions and sympathetic 
questions. And as nothing could have 
pleased the old lady so well, the function 
passe off in the pleasantest possible manner, 
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leaving her happy and flattered, and the 
other members of the party surprised and 
relieve. 

Mr. Whyte was somewhat exhausted at 
the end. 

"We might take a walk." suggested 
the headmaster gratefully, as they rose. 
" What do you say ?" 

" Well," replied the visitor.“ we will 
afterwards, But would this be a good time 
to have a look round the house ? " 

An excellent time. We'll do that first, 
then." 

Thus it came to pass that they spent the 
next half-hour in a tour of the premises. 
It was only natural, of course, that the old 
friend should take a keen interest in the 
arrangement of the modest school buildings 
which represented Mr. Beckford's fortunes 
and worldly usefulness, but it was certainly 
curious that his interest should have gone 
quite so far as it did. For the room over 
which they spent the most time was no 
other than old Mrs. Beckford's room, a 
commodious chamber on the first corridor, 
facing south, and so large that its double 
use as bed-sitting- room was really a very 
obvious and natural thing. And the most 
interesting object in the room, to Mr. 
Whyte, was a large and somewhat old- 
fashioned oak bureau, which they found 
securely locked against them. 

" My mother is eminently methodical,” 
remarked the Head, in the course of an 
interesting conversation, ‘ She never leaves 
the drawers open. Inside this drawer— 
tapping one of them is her little rosewood 
cabinet, which is also locked - invariably. 
And she carries the keys with her always, 
indoors and out." 

And at night, of course, they rest under 
her pillow," said Mr. Whyte. 

"So they do," said the headmaster, 
somewhat startled. 

“ We are all liable to forget our keys for 
an hour or so," sail Mr. Whyte sugges- 
tively. 

" Well, yes, that is truc, we are. 
she is not so liable." 

And of course an hour would be enough 
—or less ? " 

" Quite true, quite true. 
mother never leaves her keys about. 
is nervously afraid of accidents.” 

At any rate," said Mr. Whyte, this is 
a pleasant room. Let us go on.” 

They left the room and stood for a moment 
outside the door. A turn to the left led 
back to the house-quarters and the head 
of the stairs, while to the right the corridor 
contained other bedrooms, and at last 
ended in a door which divided the private 
rooms from those used by the boya. 

The two gentlemen, having come up from 
the left, now turnei to the right. Mr. 
Beckford named the use of each room as they 
came to it, and it happened that the one 
nearest the dividing door was the one set 
apart for the visitor. The visitor of course 
was quite aware of this, and made no 
remark when he was reminded of the fact ; 
but he listened attentively when the uses of 
the diviling door were explained. 

" [t is a good door," said Mr. Beckford, 
" and it opens and closes very silently. 
You can imagine how useful such an arrange- 
tent must be, not only to us but to the 
boys. The boys' dormitories are on this 
same corridor—or rather the continuation 
of it —beyond that door. So are the rooms 
of Mr. Bean and Mr. Noble.“ 

“ Excellent, excellent," said Mr. Whyte 
as they passed through the dividing oak. 
In case of an alarm you are always on the 
spot, and in the event of a fire in either the 
school or the house-quarters there is always 
the other way out." 

* Precisely.” 


But 
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And is this door locked at night?“ 

Not as a rule. But last night I felt it 
better to lock it.” 

"'[o-night," said Mr. Whyte, 
might leave it open, as was usual." 

very good; it shall be done.“ 

They passed down the bovs' corridor to 
the school stairs, and then desoended, Mr. 
Beckford explaining that the top floor 
consisted only of garrets and the servants’ 
bedrooms, After descending, their tour 
was practically over, for Mr. Whyte was 
already fairly familiar with the arrange- 
ment of the school premises proper. Mr. 
Beckford therefore returned to his study, 
and the visitor, providing himself with his 
hat. went for a stroll upon the promenade. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
him as he walked slowly up and down again, 
almost unobserved of the groups of visitors 
whom he passed and repassed. Certainly 
there was nothing in his appearance to offer 
even the very faintest suggestion that he 
was not the plain, unobtrusive Briton that 
he seemed—staid, strait.laced, and sober, 
but one of the liveliest figures in a mytho- 
logy famous for antics. To have hinte:l 
at such an idea would have been to brand 
yourself at once as a jester of a very extreme 
type, if not something worse; and so it 
appeared even to the very persons who had 
most reason to believe the impossible. 

Burtenshaw and Morgan had paused to 
rest on their journey home, and were sitting 
wedged in one of the promenade shelters. 
They were eating sweets and enjoying the 
scenery when the figure of Mr. Bean's 
substitute came in sight. Burtenshaw 
noticed him first. 

* Why, here he is," he said, in a startling 
whisper. 

Morgan looked, and was greatly troubled. 
“ Shall we bolt?“ he asked hurriedly. 

" What for? He'd be all the more 
certain to see us.” 

This was evident; and as Morgan had no 
desire to attract attention they remained 
where they were. 5o Mr. Whyte came 
strolling up, fully at his ease, but looking 
observantly this way and that. He was 
apparently one of those people who take 
a lively interest in their fellow-creatures, 
and so it came to pass that he saw the boys 
almost imme:liately. 

After noticing that they were members 
of his history-class, he could not fail to 
notice other things— Burtenshaw's excessive 
deference and amiabilitv, for instance, and, 
on the other hand, Morgan's ill-concealed 
nervousness and trepidation. He acknow. 
lelged their salute with a nod and a 
smile, and passed on; but at once his mind 
began to deal with the incident in its own 
way. 

" Now, why was that youngster so un- 
easy ?" he asked himself. He was 
evidently afraid of me. He can’t know 
anything about me, so the inference is that 
he has been up to some mischief. But, on 
the other hand, if he does know something 
about me—if anything has leaked out— 
the person who has been up to mischief 
may well feel a trifle afraid of me. ‘Thus 
there are two possibilitics—and I think I 
must choose the former. That. boy was too 
young—and, besides, it is not very likely 
that Beckford can have allowed anything 
to leak out." 

Then he stopped suddenly, planting the 
ferrule of his cane against the low wall of the 
promenade and staring at it with an ex. 
pression of intensified interest and alertness. 
He had remembered the incident of the 
history-class, in which poor Morgan had 
figured so comically; and as he recalled 
those particulars he found it necessary—or 
almost necessary—to reconsider his decision 
of the previous moment. 
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“ Wel, upon my word!” he said; and 
that was all. 

Five minutes later he was marching on 
again, in the same leisurely fashion as 
before. I almost missed that," he re- 
flected, as he resumed his tour. ‘I almost 
missed a thing that was absolutely thrust 
upon me, Of course there may be nothing 
in it, but the fact remains that I almost 
missed it. Moral—look out sharp for the 
Obvious, And now I have two clues ! " 
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ABE rain-clouds were chasing one another 
across a grey autumn sky. The dull 
beat of the waves on the rocky coast, and 
the occasional scream of the gulls as they 
swooped down upon the surface of the sea, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence 
as Roger Slow rode slowly over the Purbeck 
Hills in the direction of the little fishing- 
village of Worth. The afternoon, as is so 
often the case in the short November days, 
had been & misty one; night was now 
coming on, and soon it would be impossible 
for anyone except a native of the country to 
find his way over the rough roads. 

It is a quaint, old-world country this 
so-called island of Purbeck, with its loose 
stone walls and marble quarries, which 
have existed, men say, since the days when 
the ancient Phoenician traders brought 
from over the seas the bright silks of Tyre, 
to barter in exchange for the mineral 
wealth of the islands which they knew only 
as the Cassiterides. 

Strange folk, too, are its inhabitants: 
dark, swarthy men of Danish descent, 
5 aloof from their Dorset brethren 

f the mainland—grim, silent folk, spending 
their days in the dark quarries at their 
work, every man toiling for his own hand, 
without regard for the ties of kinship, which 
so often give the same surname to more 
than half the inhabitants of one village. 

In one thing alone they are united—in the 
feeling, suspicion, and distrust which they 
entertain towards anyone not born in the 
island. This feeling, fostered by the charta 
granted in the reign of Queen Anne, which 
permits only those born in the island to 
quarry for the famous Purbeck marble, 
is so strong, that even a residence of many 
years in the place will fail to produce any 
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His ruminations during the remainder 
of his walk were equally sensible, and he 
returned to the College feeling that his 
airing had been distinctly beneficial. There- 
after he took part in the work of prepara- 
tion, and presilel over classroom number 
three with an urbanity which delighted all 
those who sat under his eye, Even Morgan 
could not find anything disturbing in the 
evening's programme, exoept the fact that 
the stranger was there. Kind, urbane, 


(To be continued.) 


and friendly he might seem, and, indeed, 
did seem ; but still And there are few 
more suggestive phrases in the English 
language than “ but still." 

After preparation and supper Mr. Whyte 
walked out again—this time to gaze upon 
the moonlit sea with Mr. and . Beck- 
ford. They had a splendid walk, returning 
at about ten-thirty, and then all retired to 
their rooms, thus bringing to its close a 
pleasant and interesting Tuesday. 
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recognition of the rights of neighbourli- 
ness and friendship. 

Thus it was that Roger Slow, as he urged 
his tired horse towards its destination, 
was essed with a feeling of loneliness 
which made the lines round his mouth 
grow deeper, as he defiantly pressed his 
lips together, There were other reasons, 
too, for the feelings which burdened his 
mind. 

The only son of a wealthy Gloucester- 
shire yeoman, Roger, at the age of fifteen, 
hai rebelled against home discipline and 
run away to sea. In those days life at sea 
was full of hardships ; but to Roger, whose 
home training had -been none of the most 
gentle, this made but little difference, and 
by his constant devotion to duty, joined 
to plenty of resource in time of difficulty, 
he had speedily become a t favourite 
of the lieutenant in command of the frigate 
on which he was serving. Thus it was 
that when, some six years later, this officer 
was appointed to command his Majesty's 
Preventive Service in Cornwall, Roger 
received a subordinate post in the same 
district. Promotion in those days was 
more rapid than it is now, and at the age 
of thirty Roger found himself in command 
of the district of Purbeck, with orders to 
suppress the increase in illicit traffic which 
had recently taken place in that locality. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the whole of 
England does the coast afford greater 
facilities for smuggling. At various places 
along the coast, flat ledges of rock jutting 
out into deep water enabled small vessels 
to deposit their right under the 
cliffs. Here they speedily found a hiding. 
place in the many caves which honeycomb 
the cliff face, some of which are connected 
underground with disused stone-quarries, 
through which the smuggled goods could 
safely be brought to light some half a mile 
inland. Duri the two years he had 
spent on the island, Roger’s Cornish experi- 
ences had stood him in good stead, and, 
despite the surly uncommunicativeness of 
the quarrymen, and the general hostile 
attitude of the villagers, he had succeeded 
in making more than one smart capture. 

In particular he prided himself on his 
discovery of a large quantity of spirits 
carefully secreted on top of the church 
tower of the village of Langton. 

A fortnight ago, however, he had received 
a check which had completely puzzled him, 
and which served to render his present 
thoughts anything but cheerful. 

Information had been forthcoming that 
an attempt was to be made to run a large 
cargo of lace and spirits at a spot, between 
Swanage and Worth, bearing the name of 
the Dancing Ledge—a flat ledge of rock 
below the cliffs, where in stormy weather 
the waves dashed their foam high above 
the cliffs, and where you might step over 


into what looked like a few feet, but was in 
reality more than thirty fathoms of water. 

Accordingly, he had posted his men on the 
cliffs above, and was awaiting developments 
in the hope of making a large haul. Before, 
however, more than a few tubs had been 
landed, a pistol accidentally, or perhaps 
intentionally, exploded, and the alarm was 
given. Hurrying down to the spot, he had 
succeeded in surrounding a small party of 
the smugglers, who, in their efforts to save 
the tubs, had been deserted by their com- 
rades. The night was dark and misty, 
but, as they were cut off from the caves and 
had no means of escape by sea, it was with 
some surprise that he found his challenge 
to surrender unanswered. Cautiously the 
preventive men advanced, expecting a 
desperate resistance, and were dumb- 
founded to discover that their enemy had 
completely vanished. In vain they searched 
the rocks, There was not a man to be seen. 

For once the young officer was baffled, 
nor was he greatly enlightened when, on the 
following morning, he found pinned to his 
table a dirty piece of paper bearing the 
legend : 

* To Roger Slowe. 

** We give you ten dayes. Last warnyng. 

“The Red Runner, on behalf of the Free 
Court.” 

This insolent message, and the knowledge 
that the Red Runner, the desperate leader 
of a vast smuggling organisation, whose 
title had been earned by a reckless dis- 
regard of human life, had slipped through 
his fingers, only served to increase his deter- 
mination to meet and capture his cunning 
enemy. 

With regard to the message, he was well 
aware that it was not without a significance ; 
he had already received two others of a 
similar purport, and, having made careful 
inquiries as to their origin, was by no means 
inclined to treat the matter lightly. 

The institution known as the Free Court 
is one peculiar to Purbeck. Originally 
formed to settle disputes among the quarry- 
men, the court consisted of the twenty 
senior members of the guild, one of whom 
was chosen each year to act as President. 
The place of any absent member was filled 
by the next in seniority. Once a month 
the court met in the open air to settle. the 
claims of any who might choose to appear 
before it. 

Lately, however, a great change had 
come over it; from being a means of dis- 
pensing even-handed justice it had become. 
in the hands of the smuggling faction of 
whom it was now composed, a secret 
tribunal, which formed a standing menace 
to any respectable citizens whose interests 
might be in any way opposed to those of 
the smugglers. It was said that the Red 
Runner, who was known to be the President, 
had more than once made use of it for the 


removal of persons dangerous or obnoxious 
to himself. Rumour, indeed, attributed 
the retirement of Roger Slow’s predecessor, 
a worthy though not unnecessarily courage- 
ous officer, to threats which had issued from 
that same source. 

Roger, however, was a man of another 


stamp. To him danger was merely an. 


incentive to action, and it was in answer to 
an urgent message from his subordinate 
at Worth, stating that the Red Runner 
had been seen in the neighbourhood, and 
requesting his immediate presence, that his 
present journey had been undertaken. 
Thus it was that. passing the little hamlet 
of Acton on his left, he struck across country 
along the beaten path which leads down 
towards the sea. Every moment it was 
getting darker, and he had just urged his 


horse into a sharp canter, when a sudden" 


violent blow across the chest tore him from 
his saddle and hurled him violently to the 
ground. Then all was darkness. 


A dull throbbing in his head and an 
intense thirst were the first signs of re- 
awakening consciousness. An attempt to 
move revealed the fact that his arms and 
legs were fast bound; a gag had evidently 
been thrust into his mouth, and his head 
was enveloped in what appeared to be a 
piece of old sacking. Above and around 
him he could hear the hum of voices in 
conversation. 

Presently he heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, an i a harsh voice remarked : 
So the bait worked. Has he come round 
yet?” A rough hand tore away the sacking, 
and Roger perceived that he was lying on 
the floor of a cave dimly lit- by a couple 
of flickering torches, Around him were 
grouped a number of rough-looking men 
in fishing-costume, and, peering down into 
his face, was a pale, red-bearded man whose 
deep-s:t shifty eyes seemed somehow 
strangely familiar. 

* So. Mr. Slow, you heard that I was in 
the neighbourhool and were anxious to 


meet me. It was indeed kind of you to 
answer my message in person. You seem 
to have met with an accident. I trust the 


rope my men put across the road had 
nothing to do with it." The man's sneer 
was intolerable, and Roger chafed at his own 
impotence as he listened to the coarse 
laughter which greeted this sally. Presently 
the red-haired man asked : 

Are we all here? 

A sbort squarely built man in a red 
woollen jersey gave answer: 

All ‘cept Jim Hughes. He's took with 
the rheumatiz and can’t cross his own back 

ard. let alone walk over the downs." 

* Well, I suppose you brought some one 
to make up the number of the court ? " 

* There wer'n't a soul, capen, leastways 
mot to be trusted, so I brought along your 
young woman. She can keep a still tongue 
in her beal, I reckon.” 

* she had better," was the grim retort, 
if she wants to see Langton again, "Twas 
a fools trick to bring her at all," he added, 
scowling, “ but now she's here I suppose 
there's no help for it. Let's get to business. 
We've no time to waste." 

There was a movement at the mouth of 
the cave as the last speaker led in a young 
girl of some eighteen summers, whose fair 
face and shrinking form seemed strangely 
out of place in such an assembly. 

Meanwhile, seated on a rock near the 
entrance, the Rei Runner, for the red-haired 
man was no other, procceded to address his 
followers. 

The preventive spy is in our hands at 
last, my lads. This Free Court gave 
him due warning, which he neglected, and 
it's oily fair that he should take the con- 
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sequences, Has anyone a proposal to put 
forward ? ” 

“Over the cliff, I reckon," said a deep 
voice. He nigh had us t'other day, and 
'tis time he were out of the way.’ 


A murmur arose of mingled assent and 


disagreement. 


"A vote!" exclaimed some one at the 
far end of the cave. 

The President scowlingly acquiesced, and 
ten hands, including his own, were raised in 
favour of this ready method of disposing 
of their victim. 

Roger glanced anxiously round the cave. 
A poor chance for the defendant," he 
reflected. in a court where he is not even 
allowed to speak in self-defence.” 

As his eyes wandered round the cave he 
encountered the glance of the Red Runner. 
Where had he seen those shifty eyes before ? 
There was something in their evil look 
that boded him no good, and he shuddered 
as he recollected that before daybreak he 
might be lying a mangled heap at the foot 
of the cliffs. 

The voice of the Red Runner broke the 
silence. Nine,“ he said. Then the 
cliff has it.“ 

“ What about the girl?” interrupted a 
tall man who had voted against. FHain't 
she no say in the matter seein' as how she 
were brought in to make one of the Court ? " 

All eyes turned towards the figure of the 
girl, who was crouching near the wall at the 
entrance of the cave. The Red Runner was 
addressing her. and appeared to be urging 
something distasteful upon her, for a 
moment later she spoke out clearly: No, 
uncle, I won't." 

As the words fell on his ears, in a flash 
Roger remembered what he had been 
trying to recall. For it was the voice of 
Annette, niece of Timothy Flint the Swanage 
grocer. So that was where he had seen 
those shifty eyes before! How little he 
had ever dreamed that the smooth-faced 
servile tradesman was no other than the 
notorious Red Runner himself. The simple 
disguise of a red beard had enabled the 
grocer to enact his double part to perfection. 

“I give my vote against," the girl was 
saying. 

With a snarl the Red Runner sprang to 
his feet. 

" We'll settle this when we're aboard. 
Quick now, or we'l miss the tide. Bring 
the girl too, How do I know what trick 
she may be up to when our backs are 
turned ? ” 

There was a hasty tramping of feet, the 
sacking was once more thrust over his face, 
and Roger felt that he was being carried 
along over uneven ground.  Presently 
he was thrown down, none too gently, on 
what was evidently the deck of a ship, and 
in a few minutes he was aware by the 
motion that they were under way. 

For some time he lay there listening to 
the confused sounds around. Then a hand 
touched him and he heard Annette’s voice 
speaking in subdued tones. Listen to 
me. Uncle has persuaded them to throw 

ou overboard. Make for the dinghy astern. 
t is your only chance. I have bribed 
Black Sam to loose the rope. You must 
pretend to be unconscious.” At that 
moment heavy footsteps were heard approach- 
ing and the sacking was once more with. 
drawn from his face. Keeping his eyes 
closed Roger did his best to simulate a 
faint. 

" So. my friend, we will close our little 
account.“ said the voice of the Red Runner. 
Here. Sam, help me over with this!“ 

* May as well take off the rope," said the 
person addressed. Twill look strange 
if he's washed up like this, and we're not 
far out. 
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“ You're right," was the reply. Quick’s 
the word, and we'll have him over before 
he comes round." 

The two men seized him by the head and 
feet. 

" Now," said Timothy, and with a dull 
splash the water closed over their victim's 
head. 


The icy coll of the chill November sea 
acted as a tonic upon Roger's bewildered 
brain, and as he came to the surface he 
struck out fiercely in the direction of the 
ship, and succeeded in grasping the stern 
of the dinghy as it passed. It was some 
minutes, however, before he was able to 
scramble into the boat, but at last he 
managed to do so, and for a time he sat 
enveloped in the darkness, chafing his 
numbed limbs, as the little boat rose and 
fell in the wake of the smuggler's lugcer. 

He had discovered and unlashed .he oars 
of the dinghy, and was about to unloose the 
rope which bound it to the ship, when he 
was aware that a figure in white was standing 
in the stern of the ship before him. Are 
you safe?" came in low accents across 
the water, and Roger was about to express 
his thanks to his benefactress, when sud- 
denly, with a scream, she fell forward into 
the sea, while a harsh voice from behind 
exclaimed, “ So you betrayed us"; and 
then, Quick, my lads, unlash the boat. 
He's taken the dinghy.” 

Leaning over the side, Roger watched 
anxiously for any sign of the smuggler's 
victim. The girl came to the surface not 
a yerd from the boat, and, seizing her by 
the hair, he contrived to drag her aboard. 
Then. turning the boat's nose towards the 
cliff, he bent his back to the oars. He 
knew well that every moment was precious, 
and endeavoured to gain as much start as 
possible, before the smugylers should succee 4 
in unlashing and launching their other boat. 

Presently a splash, followed by the 
distant soupd of oars, showed that their 
pursuers had started. Annette had not 
yet spoken, but this sound seemed to 
rouse her. *'They will kill us both if thev 
come up," she said. Uncle shows no 
mercy. Row, oh, row hard," she exclaimed, 
as the sounds drew nearer, plaiily showing 
that their pursuers were gaining upon them. 

It was al very well to say row, but 
Roger's strength was fast giving out. The 
terrible anxiety of the past few hours, and 
the rough treatment to which he had been 
subjected, had worn him out, and now 
every muscle ached and the oars felt like 
lead in his hands. 

They were now quite close to the cliffs. 
but the well-manned boat behind was 
gaining rapidly and was scarcely thirty yarcs 
behind. Right ahead lay Dancing Ledge. 
and the heavy swell made it evident that 
landing from a small boat would be a 
difficult and dangerous operation. 

Another twenty yards for safetv, but 
Roger seemed to have lost all sensation 
of fecling. and the oars seemed scarcelv to 
move the boat at all. Another frantic 
stroke of the oars, however, «rove the 
boat's prow straight between two jutting 
pieces of rock. A pistol.shot rang out an i 
the bullet sang over their hegds. Grasp- 
ing Annette by the arm. Roger swung him- 
self on to the rock, just as the boat fille! 
and another bullet flattened itself on a 
stone not two inches from his head. 

“The Well!" cried Annette. “This way!” 
She sprang in front, and, scrambling over 
the rocks, they were soon out of range cf 
the smugglers, who were experiencing 
no little difficulty in effecting a landing 
without the loss of their boat, which tho 
heavy seas constantly threatened to dash to 
pieces against the rocky ledge. 
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Turning to the right, Annette avoided 
the path up the cliffs, and made for the 
centre of the wile space which lay beneath 
them. Here she stopped at a spot about 
thirty paces from the sea, where a large 
piece of flat rock, almost semicircular in 
shape, was lying amilst many others of 
different size and appearance. Forcing 
this aside, she revealed a dark hole leading 
far down, apparently into the bowels of the 
earth. An iron chain fastened to the side 
hung down into the well-like aperture. 
Supported by this, and placing her feet in 
niches evidently cut for that purpose in 
the surface of the rock, she quickly dis- 
appearel into the darkness. Roger was 
not slow to follow, but had barely descended 
when the sound of hasty footsteps an- 
nounced that their pursuers were once more 
close hehind them. 

Guia.d by Annette’s voice, he presently 
found himself standing on a jutting ledge 
of rock. All around was dark as pitch, 
and far below he coull hear the roar of the 
waves, as the tide rushed in among the 
hidden caves beneath. Feeling cautiously 
around him, he discovered that the ledge on 
which they were standing extended back 
into the rock. 

For some time they stood there in silence, 
and Roger was just about to congratulate 
himself upon a successful escape, when a 
triumphant shout from above announced 
that their hiding-place had been dis- 
covered. 

Annette shivered. “ There were five in 
the boat, besides uncle," she said. 

They cannot come more than one at 
a time,” replied Roger. But his heart 
almost failei him, for he remembered 
that he had no weapon. Groping around, 
his hand encounterel a heavy piece of 
loose rock, and gripping this he determined 
to sell his life dearly. 

They hai not long to wait, for presently 
a gentle scraping noise was heard overhead 
as a man crept stealthily down the rude 
ladder. The fugitives retreated to the 
farthest corner of the recess, Presently 
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a soft thud made them aware that a man 
was standing on the same ledge as them- 
selves not six yards away. 

There was a flash and a loud report, and 
Roger felt a stinging pain in his left arm. 


At the same moment, however, he hurled- 


his stone, for the flash had revealed the face 
of no other than the Red Runner himself. 

The stone struck their pursuer fair in the 
throat. With a choking cry he swayed 
backwards, clutched in vain at the smooth 
surface of the rock in the effort to regain 
his balance, and toppled over into the 
darkness, A moment later a deep splash 
soundel from below as the wretched man's 
body struck the water. 

A yell of rage and consternation from 
above announcel the anger and astonish- 
ment of the smugglers at the unexpected 
death of their leader. Annette had fainted, 
and for some time Roger kept watch alone, 
waiting with another stone in hand for a 
fresh attack on his fortress. How long he 
could never tell, for the wound in his arm 
was painful and the minutes seemed like 
hours in that awful place. But Annette 
had recovered and crept close beside him, 
when a succession of deep booms shook the 
rock. There was a hasty exclamation from 
above and a trampling of men's feet. 

„The frigate!” cried the girl. We are 
saved! 

Roger had just sufficient strength to 
struggle once more to the surface, where be 


was discovered by a party of his men who 
$5 been scouring the country in search of 
im. 


On his recovery from the long illness 
which resulted from the strain and ex 
of that terrible night, Roger learned that' 
his Majesty’s frigate Dido, attracted by the 
noise of the pistol-ahots, had discovered 
and fired upon the lugger. The noise 
of the firing had alarmed the smugglers 
ashore, who in their hasty flight run 
into the arms of the very party that had 
come to his rescue. l 

The death of the Red Runner, whose 
body was never recovered from the sea, 
and the capture of the lugger, did much to 
break up the vast organisation of which he 
„was the leader. The Free Court, relieved 
of its smuggling element, soon regained ite 
ancient position and influence, 

As a natural consequence of their common 
danger and deliverance, Roger and Annette 
were drawn closely together, and not long 
after his recovery from a severe illness the 
smuggler's niece became the bride of the 
preventive officer. 

The Smuggler's Well is still in existence, 
and, though difficult to locate, is well known 
to many of the older inhabitants of Pur- 
beck, in whose minds it will always be 
associated with the story of Roger Slow’s 
deliverance and tbe death of the Red 
Runner. 


THE MASTERS FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


E little Canadian village in which 

I was born boasted & schoolhouse of 
ample dimensions, capable of accommo- 
dating upwards of one hundred youngsters ; 
but as there was only one large room, in 
addition to the anterooms. the girls were 
seated on one side and the boys on the 
other. 

There was a large playground, but, like 
the school, it was undivided ; and as both 
girls and boys were given a recess at the 
same hours—namely, 10.30 in the morning 
and 2.30 in the afternoon—it may be 
imagined that our girls had to put up 
with not a little rough sport and teasing. 

For instance, a swamp ran along the 
foot of the hill at one end of the playground, 
and in summer this was infested with a 
multitude of frogs, large and small, from the 
mature bullfrog to the wriggling tadpole, 
and it was the delight of the vounger boys 
to fill their pockets with these reptiles 
and surreptitiously insert them inside the 
collars of their fair plavmates. 

All this, however, has little to do with 
the story I will now relate. 

It was the custom of the school trustees, 
as a matter of economy, to employ a lady 
teacher for the summer term, when the 
larger boys would be at work on their 
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respective farms; but in winter, when all 
these young hopefuls attended school, it 
was thought—and with some reason—that 
nothing short of an able-bodied man with 
lenty of pluck and determination could 
hope to cope with them. 

As a rule, our masters, having only about 
five months each at the school, had not 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
characteristics and temperaments of their 
numerous pupils at the expiration of their 
term. There was, however, one notable 
exception in the person of a certain Mr. 
Tom Burbidge, who, whether out of pure 
love for the youngsters under his charge, 
or owing to a knowledge of the intense 


‘dislike with which he was regarded by the 


majority of them, offered at the conclusion 
of the winter term his services for the 
summer at the salary usually paid to a 
female. Needless to say, his offer was 
accepted, and Mr. Burbidge was conse- 
quently on the spot to apply for the school 
again the following winter. The trustees, 
having due regard to his strength of arm 
and other accomplishments, readily em- 
ployed him. 

By this time he had mastered everything 
that was worth knowing about the boys 
who were likely to give him trouble, and the 


boys all knew it. So it was a demure and 
orderly school which assembled that first 
of November, and for that and the three 
following days no one could have wished 
to teach a more docile and tractable lot 
of boys. 

The trouble arose on the Fifth over an 
act of 5 on the [ge of one of the 
boys. Having a plentiful supply of home- 
made fire-crackers in his pocket, he gener- 
ously presented the largest and best one 
to the girls; and to make the gift complete 
and impartial, he first applied a match to 
it and then sent it right into the midst of 
the girls’ half. 

There was a terrific explosion, a chorus 
of shrieks, a scrambling of girls hiding 
themselves away beneath the desks, and 
then “ Tom ” woke up. 

He knew from past experience that it. 
would be useless to ask that innocent- 
looking lot of lads " Who threw that 
cracker ?" So, instead, he promptly formed 
all the bovs up in the middle of the floor and 
made a personal investigation of the con- 
tents of their pockets. 

The result was alarming, and the master’s 


desk was soon transformed into a veritable 


Nihilists’ store. 
It was just half-past ten when the search 


was concluded, and the boys in whose 
possession fireworks had been found were 
punishe.l by forfeiting their recess. 

It was not, therefore, until the school 
was dismissed at noon that the boys found 
an opportunity of holling a consultation 
to discuss ways and means of recovering 
their contiscated property. 

The school was never lockel during 
the hour allowel for dinner and there 
was no key to the master's desk, so the first 
suggestion was, naturally, to purloin the 
fireworks after the younger members who 
were eating their dinners in the schoolroom 
hal gone out to play: but this course 
seeme i to smack so much of theft that it 
dii not commend itself to the majority of 
the boys; and as there appeared to be no 
other way out of the difficulty, it was 
finallv given up as a bal job, and the con- 
xpirators were about to disperse when a 
chince remark by Ned Barnett, the dull 
bov of the school, altered the whole aspect 
of affairs, 

* What a lark it would be," he said. “ to 
put a lighted fuze in with the crackers and 
explode the lot while the old josser is 
sitting at the desk."' 

As by one impulse all eyes were turned 
towards Tom Heston, whose older brother, 
Fred, was known to have manufactured 
a great quantity of fireworks for this par- 
ticular festival, among other things being 
several lengths of fuze. 

One glance at Tom's face was quite 
sufficient. The deed was as good as done, 
anl the boys departed in high spirits, 
those who lived near to their homes, and the 
remainder to their neglected dinner in the 
schoolroom. 

About a quarter to one, a big ungainly 
boy of about fifteen years of age might 
have been seen stealing towarls the back 
entrance to the schoolhouse from the direc- 
tion of Heston's farm. Evidently he had 
no wish to be seen by any of the children 
now busy with games in the playground, 
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for he crossed the frog swamp in a stooping 
posture; and when he had clambered over 
the fence, he actually went down upon 
his hands and knees to climb the hill which 
brought him to within a few feet of the 
anteroom-door. 

Stealthily he approachel the door and 
penes through into an empty room, which 

e crossed on tiptoe and took a cautious 
survey of the schoolroom before entering 
and approaching the master's desk. 

A glance through the window assured 
him that all his caution had been thrown 
away, for the boys who had brought their 
dinners to school were laying themselves 
out to amuse the girls and the smaller boys 
in a far corner of the ground in order to 
leave a clear coast for his manoeuvre. Never 
in their experience had the girls enjoyed 
such an immunity from teasing and rough 
practical jokes. Never had the little 
children found their elders so kind. so willing 
to join in their chillish games. 

À smile of amusement sprang into the 
rugged features of Tom Heston as he 
noted the amazing condescension of his class- 
mates. Opening the desk, he drew the 
crackers into a neat heap and placed a fuze 
on either side with the inner ends nestling in 
the pyramid ; then, closing the lid, he stood 
with one eye on the corner of the playground 
and the other on the lane leading to the 
farm where the master lodged. 

Five minutes to one, and with methodical 
punctuality the master turned the corner of 
the lane at a distance of some two hundred 


. yards from the school. 


Tom waite1 until Mr. Burbilge had 
covered about half the distance, then, opening 
the desk again, he applied a match to each 
of the fuzes, after which he slipped out 
through the anteroom a moment before the 
master entered by the front door. 

The school bell, which had once adorned 
the neck of a cow in one of the neighbouring 
pastures, was rung, and the children trooped 
into their places to answer to their numbers, 
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as the master called them out from the 


as eE 

uring this ceremony the scent of burning 
wood was wafted to the keen nostrils of 
Mr. Burbidge. He rose from his chair, 
with his hands resting on the desk, and 
looked towards the stove which stood 
in the centre of the room. Now, the day 
was mild for November, and the fire had 
been allowed to go out about ten o'clock, 
so that was plainly not the direction in 
which to look for any burning, as the 
master quickly realised. 

Those beastly crackers," he remarked, 
“ have set fire to something," and he had 
guesscl dangerously near to the truth, for 
at that moment crack! swish! snap! 
burr! bang! from that arsenal over which 
he was leaning caused Mr. Burbidge to spring 
backwards until the wall stop a further 
retrograde movement. For once he was 
completely shaken out of his habitual 
self- possession. 

Just then the bottom of the cesk gave 
way and release l an avalanche of spluttering 
fireworks, which immediately proceeded to 
open out and distribute themselves in various 
directions, but with a powerful predilection 
in favour of the girls' side of the school, 
where they exploded, fizzed, and spluttered 
to the accompaniment of a chorus of shrieks 
and yells as the girls vainly attempted 
to form a succession of rear ranks without 
a front. 

Everything, however, must have an 
ending, and the explosions gradually died 
away, leaving the floor littered with frag. 
ments of rockets, stars, and squibs, to 
say nothing of the burning wood beneath 
the master’s desk. 

Mr. Burbidge left after that term, but 
whether he ever suspected the real cause 
of the fire and’ consequent explosions in 
his desk on that Fifth of November, or 
whether, like some of the younger boys, he 
attributed it to spontaneous combustion, 
we never knew. ` 


WALRUS-HUNTING IN THE FAR NORTH. 
By L. J. W. Joyner, Entomologist of the Dr. Cook Arctic Expedition of 1894. 


(= good ship is surrounded by ice, both 

icebergs and pan ice, the bergs here 
and there majestically towering up two or 
three hundred feet above water-line, with 
their glorious frosted-silver surfaces brcken 
bv indigo-blue and green chasms and 
fi:«ures ; and the so-called ' pans” of ice 
floating everywhere as far as eye can see, 
their flat surfaces rising a foot, more or less, 
out of water. 

Every hour, as we proceed northward 
ani approach Melville Bay, these pans 
are all eagerly scanned by glass and * peeled 
eyes " for signs of game. 

At length, some shaded patches have 
alrea ly been descriel on some of the distant 
slabs, and these the experience | eyes of those 
who have been up north oa previous ex- 
peditions declare to be undoubtedly walrus. 
However, a last appeal is made to our 
E«juimaux, whom we have shipped from 
farther south to accompany us, and their 
reply is no longer the e 
" Nahme ! nahme!" (no, no); but this 
time Ap! ap!” (yes, yes). Ahwahk!” 
(Walrus). Peechook! (good). 

In an hour's time we have steamed near 
enough to lower our whale-boats and 
flat-bottomed dories, and all is now bustle 
ani excitement, But, in our haste, no 
carelessness has permitted us to over- 
look, in case of accident, an abundant 


supply of provisions, as well as our ammuni- 
tion; a fog may come on; an oar may be 
snappel when we are miles away from our 
floating home ; or the boat may be upeet or 
swampel in the dangerous chase. 

Brown, the Doctor, and myself, with 
an oily Esquimau (or “ Husky ") occupy 
one of the boats. We have three rifles ; 
mine & 45-90 Winchester repeater. The 
Doctor, an old hand, who has a murderous 
young cannon of the same make—a 50-95— 
insists upon the use of lead-coated copper 
bullets, declaring that even our heavy 
leaden slugs cannot possibly penetrate, but 
would only flatten against the solid skull 
of our gigantic game; so thick and hard 
are the skulls of these elephants of the sea. 
A well-grown bull walrus, we are told, 
weighs anything between a ton and a ton 
and a-half, and has a tough skin over an 
inch thick, So that we have made up our 
minds to practise fine target-shooting, 
aiming at that one most vulnerable spot 
in the base of the skull at the back of the 
head. 

'Our object is to obtain skins for American 
museums, and " beef" to put into cold 
storage for months by burying it under 
& heap of ice on our 5 

We have been rowing about three miles, 
being guided at the start by signals made 
by the man at the look-out in the crow’s 


nest " on the ship's mast; but now we are 
nearing the ice on which the walruses are. 
We four in our boat have selected our pan," 
which is still à good way off, and our two 
pair of oars, bending at each lusty pull 
into a perfect bow, are speeding our fist. 
bottomed dory along at a racing pace in 
our desire to outstrip another of our boats 
which at first appears to be giving us a 
race for the same pan. 

After passing the pan and giving it a 
wide berth of several hundred yards to the 
windward, we give up rowing and hand 
over one pair of carefully muffled oars to 
the Husky," who now paddies us alon 
very slowly and cautiously on the leeward 
side of the ice towards our game, and at 
the same time conceals the approach of the 
boat as far as possible behind whatever 
floating ice comes in our way. 

Now, by dint of great caution and slow 
progress, we are so near as to be able to 
see their glistening tusks and the deep 
hairy furrows about the shoulders and 
flanks of their sun-dried hides enveloping 
the rolls of blubber or fat which is so neces- 
sary a protection to even these animals 
against the severity of the Arctic cold. 

Our sleeping herd of ten or twelve in 
number have so far been lying heaped 
together on the surface of the ice, looking 
much like monstrous pigs; but, suddenly, 
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a fine bull, with his ivory tusks nearly two 
feet long, has evidently got scent or sound 
of something in the air, for he has risen high 
on his flappers. 

At this signal, the whole herd are frantic- 
ally hastening with their clumsy movement 
towards the edge of the ice. But we have 
fortunately made a good approach, and 
bang goes the Doctor's well- aimed gun, 
and bang, bang, two others, and the bull 
and a fine cow fall dead at the very edge of the 
ice. Two others of those which were tho 
last to reach the edge of the ice were also 
seoured, requiring not less than a dozen 
more shots. 

In the meantime, our Husky has 
not been idle, for he has already manage | 
to drive his harpoon into a fine cow, which 
is now rushing through the water at a terrific 
pace, carrying in its train the “ drogue," or 
drag, and the float of skin. This drag is 
a frame made of bone or driftwood, about 
two feet square and half a foot deep, with 
sealskin stretched tightly over it, and 
is knit up at its four corners by tough 
skin lashes, all converging and meeting a 
commoa line of the same material in such 
fashion that, when draggel through the 
water by the infuriatel beast thus ham- 

„it must be almost as difficult as 

ing & boat by a tow.line fastened 

amidships ; and thus the drogue acts as a 

werful brake and the creature will in time 
quite exhausted. 

A most pitiable sight now arrested our 
attention. Unknown to the Esquimau 
up to the moment of making his cast, we 
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now discovered that this particular cow was 
the mother of a calf walrus which we had 
noticed among the herd, and, although we 
tooksome precaution to guard against the well- 
known “ bad luck " of molesting the mother 
of a young calf, we were nearly, as it hap- 
pened, getting into very serious trouble in 
that way. In pity for the calf, the two 
novices, Brown and myself, were about to 
fire at the calf to give it its quietus ; for it 
was crying out in à most lamentable way 
and still trying to follow its mother. But 
the Doctor, greatly excited, most strongly 
protested against our doing so, assuring 
us that it would certainly make the case 
worse by increasing the distreas of both 
parent and young, if, as was quite probable, 
we merely wounded the latter. 

But by this time the peculiar and dis- 
tressing noises uttered by both of them 
seemed suddenly to act as a note of alarm 
to all the walruses that had been on the 
neighbouring pans; for the sympathetic 
cows and infuriated bulls from all directions 
came swimming back towards us and 
surrounded our little boat in such a 
threatening way as to make us all, cer- 
tainly myself, wish we were safely back at 
the ship; for, in almost no time, the water 
around us appeared to be suddenly alive 
with their huge bulks, no longer slow and 
unwieldy as lately on land, but swimming 
rapidly round our boat, getting closer 
and closer, and causing the water to rise 
seething with waves. 

After a dive, several heads would rise 
at the same time on either side of the boat, 


BULB-PLANTING IN THE BOY'S OWN 


ACT boy who has taken up gardening as 
1 a hobby knows the value of a free 
band with bulbs. 

A few years ago I should have hesitated 
a long while before I should have written 
that, because I know well enough that boys 
are not prepared or disposed to spend a 
great deal on their gardening hobby. It is 
one thing to dig, trench, hoe, water, and 
tend plantes generally, but another matter 
altogether to fork out pocket-money to 
purohase largely. But a wonderful change 
has taken. place in the bulb.market, and 
I find that five shillings to-day goes farther 
than did ten shillings a few years ago, so 
that even a small sum expended with judg- 
ment and a little all-round thinking will 
have powerful results, and our gardens 
ought to become sights for blind eyes. 

And there is arother thing about growing 
bulbous plants: they do not need the most 
open and the choicest positions that gardens 
have to offer. If the powers that be only 
allow us out-of-the-way and neglected por- 
tions, no matter; let us take them grate- 
fully and proceed to make them more beauti- 
ful than any other bit of the garden. I 
have known this done, and the whole family 
became delighted and proud of the Boys’ 
Garden. It was always explained to 
admiring visitors that it had been just 
a waste bit, and a continual eyesore until 
the boys took it in hand and transformed 
it." 

I do not think I can do better than give 
the history of this transformation. The 
boys in question had spent a holiday after- 
noon with a youthful uncle who had lately 
married a wife and set up housekeeping, 
and found !.imself possessed of a fairly large 
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piece of neglected garden. The boys found 
him digging for all he was worth in a small 
copse that ocoupied the lower corner of 
the garden. He had cut down a tree or 


two, and stubbed up their roots, made short 
work of vagrant elders and briers, and 
now he, after a day of gentle rain, was 
digging, as I have said. 


Bold Grouping of Snowdrops. 


Digging and singing went together, and 
much mopping of face, and altogether it 
was work both Dick and Bob wished to 
be at, longed to be at, rather than stand 
there looking on; but there was only one 
spade, so that offers of assistance were 
of little use. Presently the pretty little 
bride came down the pathway with her 
arms full of paper bags, and the planting 
of the numerous bulbs began. 
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lifting their terrible forms shoulder-high 
above our gunwale, each of the beasts 
momentarily threatening to capsize us by 
attaching, by means of its cake: its pon- 
derous body to the side of our little craft, 
snorting and bellowing within reach of the 
muzzles of our rifles, which were promptly 
discharged at their nostrils or throat every 
time they roee—often, poor brutes! never 
to rise again ; for their bodies sank as soon 
as they were killed. 

Then a great beast would dive, and we 
knew its coloesal form was coming up right 
under our boat, threatening to capsize it 
at the first impact with its living ton and 
a-half; so that our attention was con- 
stantly being divided, having to assist our 
" Husky " by vigorously stamping on the 
flat bottom of the t, a precaution 
which we found of very positive value in 
thwarting the intention of the infuriated 
creatures, 

As all the other boats, as well as the 
ship, were at this time far away from our 
reach or hearing, a spill just now could 
onlv mean for any of us a slender chance of 
escape from death by drowning (in very cold 
water), even if the animals did not molest 
us while in the water. 

Meanwhile, both cow and calf had been 
silenced by our shots, though our hands 
had been most of the time too full to give 
special attention to them. But little time 
was there then to indulge in sentiment, 
for, while it lasted, the battle was fast 
and furious, and compelled us all to attend 
Strictly to business. 


GARDEN. 


That was the beginning of it ; but it ended 
in the boys getting an out-of-the-way portion 
of their own garden to do with what 
s»emed to them best, and with it ten shillings 
wherewith to stock it with bulbs. As 
it happened, this particular plot had not 
been dug ove: for years, and ivy had taken 
& greedy hold, not to mention other and 
less desirable subjects. 

The boys dug in a whole load of farm- 
yard manure just to give things a fair start 
and a bit of encouragement, as they said. 
And how they dug and rooted up everythi 
that was undesirable, and spent—well, 
am not going to say how many hours over 
the bulb list! They talked the matter 
over and knew exactly what they wanted. 
First of all, bulbs for the shady bit ; secondly, 
bulbs for the sunny border they had made 
in front of this; and thirdly, à few bulbs 
that should be especially suitable for growing 
in pots indoors. 

"I have read somewhere," Dick said, 
“that if you want a rippingly fine effect 
you just content yourself with a few kinds 
aud get as many of each kind as you can. 
Of course I am talking of colonising in our 
shady bit." 

All right," Bob muttered, ‘‘ then I voto 
for snowdrops, and winter aconites, and 
wood-anemones for our shady bit, especially 
as we can get old Morrison to let us dig 
up the wood-anemones from tke Gallows 
Wood.” 

* Yes; and we are not going to mix them 
up here, there, and everywhere; we are 
going to plant the sncwdrops by th m- 
selves in one place, and the aconites by 
themselves, and the anemones by thear- 
selves." 


“ That's what they call massing. Yes, 
I agree to that," Bob answered. 

My illustrations show how well the boys 
carried out their intention, although I do 
aot mean to say that they represent the 
plants as they appeared at their first or 
even second flowering, but when sufficient 
time had elapsed and they had greatly 
increased. It is quite wonderful, for instance, 
how the winter aconite spreads. A at 
deal of seed is formed every year, f to 
the ground, lies until the early months 
of the next year and then grows, thousands 
of seedling plante springing up around 
their parents, and these in their turn begin 
to flower at three years old. I may add 
that another spring flowering-bulb that 
seeds with wonderful freedom is Scilla 
sibirica, and makes a grand mass of bright 
blue flowers. 

* And now for the border!" Dick had 
the catalogue in his hand. 
I say, let's have clumps all down of different 
thi „ here are a dozen Allium Moly 
luteum for twopence ; I have not the slightest 
notion what they are, but the price is 
tempting. Here are musoari at threepence 
a doszen— Muscari botryoides, Crnithogalum 
umbellatum splendens at threepence a dozen, 
and oxalis in fine mixture at the same 
price. Have you written those down ? " 

Ves; but I've left you to correct the 
spelling." 

* Well, go on. 
choice mixed, fourpence a dozen. 
coronaria, ‘extra fine mixed, 
the dozen." 

At that moment Dick's sister came into 
the room. 

* What are alstreemerias, Elsie ? ” 

Elsie was a born gardener, if ever there 
was one. 


Giant French ranunculus, 
Anemone 
fourpence 


** Oh," she said. they are bulbs, and they ` 


flower in the summer; pretty, too.“ 

* Good ! We will have those if they are 
really oaly eightpence a dozen for mixture 
of hardy sorts. Tell us some more things 
that flower in the summer, Elsie.” 

„Oh, well, there are montbretias ; thev 
are quite inexpensive, and Spanish irises 
are splendid ; and of course you have found 
out that if you do not bother about named 
sorts, but just get mixed lots, they are a 
good deal cheaper. 
pM had turned to the Spanish irises in 

e. 

* Well done; one shilling and fourpence 
the hundred! Write us down a hundred, 
Bob.” 

Don't forget the tulips,” was all the 
answer Bob vouchsafed ; and we had better 
have some daffodils and narcissus.” 

* A good thing you reminded me. Here 
we are—one hundred parrot tulips for three 
shillings, and one hundred Narcissus poeticus 
for half a crown." 

* Now for the bulbs for the pots! 

* Freesias—they smell nearly as jolly as 
violets do.” 

" They are sixpence. and ninepence a 
dozen! 

* Oh, well, jot down two dozen at nine- 
pence, and if we have spent over that blessed 
ten shillings I'll fork out a bit, and I suppose 
you will too.” 


"My word! 
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* Daresay I will." 

" We have not a single hyacinth down 
yet; and, bother it, they are pretty stiff 
as to price too ; we can't jot them down by 
the hundred, and I doubt if we shall even run 
toa dozen. They all seem to have names, 
and they are fivepence or sixpence each, 
and some more. t down half a dozen." 

Bob did as he was bid. 

We must have a few in our border as 
well as these for the pots. Look here; here is 
& mixed lot, all colours, single or double, 
which you like, and one shilling and nine- 
pence the dozen. We will finish off on 
those! 

Thus was the boys' first list of bulbs 
duly made out, sent, and after a short 
delay the bulbs were despatched, and 
safely received. 


I may perhaps give a few hints as to 
panung that will prove helpful. The 

ulbs that were established in pots were 
kept in the dark and covered over with 
light cocoa-fibre, or ashes, or dry leaves 
for some weeks before being placed in the 
daylight, in order to induce ample root- 
growth before top-growth commenced. 
An exception to this rule was made with 
the freesias, which are better not plunged or 
otherwise kept dark, but rejoice in plenty 
of hot sun upon them, and, where possible, 
should be stored on the topmost shelf of 
greenhouse or conservatory. A first batch 
may be planted early in September. 

The snowdrops and other small bulbs that 
were to be naturalised in the shady bit 
were planted early in the autumn, as it had 
been impressed upon the boys by the 
youthful uncle I have already mentioned, 
who had become an enthusiastic gardener, 
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“ having once got his hand in," as he put 
it, that uere in England we have a bad 
habit of putting off bulb.planting far too 
late, and much later than is customary 
in that land of bulbs—Holland. He also 
gave them another tip that they duly 
took to heart. “ Don’t make hcles for the 
small bulbs with a pointed stick, because, if 
you do, there is a cavity below the bulb, 
and that is extremely harmful. Give 
every bulb a flat base to rest upon." He 
impressed emphatically this point as one 
of considerable importance. 

The Ornithogalum umbellatum, which, 
by the way, we need not call by that mouth- 
ful of syllables, because it is familiarly 
known as Star of Bethlehem," was planted 
in the sunniest position the border ted 
of, as it opens only in the sunshine, and 


beautiful, indeed, it is then, as my illustra- 
tion, I think, testifies. 

The ranunculi and the anemones, though 
bought with the other bulbs, were held 
over, and planted in February to produce 
flowers during June. The bulbs were 
planted, except those I have just men- 
tioned, the winter was coming, and Dick 
stood with his hands in his pockets. 

“ What bit of gardening are you going to 
undertake next, Uncle Arthur ? ” 

What next! Why, to be sure, I am going 
to be as busy as a gold.digger. 1 am 
going to plant roses.” 

"So am I,” Dick suddenly announced, 
although until that moment he had not 
dreamed of doing any such thing. 

“ So am I," he repeated. 

And so truly he did, and with the Editor's 
permission I may tell the story of Dick's 
rose-planting later. 


HALF AN HOURS FUN WITH A NEWSPAPER. 


Tl is surprising what amusements the 

ordinary paraphernalia of the household 
are capable of producing. I could tell you 
how to a really high-class entertainment 
out of a dozen corks, four forks, a 
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pus ana teacup, and a couple of penholders. 
ut I want to tell you in this article how to 
get a half-hour's fun out of an old newspaper. 

All the stock.in.trade that you will 
require is one or two ordinary newspapers 


(any of the London halfpenny papers 
will do admirably) and eight fingers and 
two thumbs, Not much of a stock, you say, 
but your profits will be all the larger because 
your initial outlay was so small. 
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Fist of all T want to tel you How To tear 
some very pretty designs from the paper, 
starting with the “ mariner’s wheel.” To 
look at this and the other delicate designs, 
it appears impossible that they were torn 
from a newspaper, the hands alone being 


FIG. 1. 


used, neither scissors nor penknife having 
touched them. But really it is very easy; 
and after I have explained to you how to 
do them, you should be able to tear any of 
them after a quarter of an hour’s practice. 
Fig. 8, the mariner’s wheel, which occupied 
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me only a quarter of a minute in tearing, 
the paper being folded beforehand, is done 
as follows: Take a whole sheet of news- 
paper (four pages) and fold it down the 
centre, as in fig. l. Folded thus, it will be 
as in fig. 2. Fold fig. 2 down the centre 


Fic. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


line, which gives you fig. 3. Now fold down 
the dotted line in fig. 3, which gives you 
fig. 4. You must be careful to have the 
open ends of the paper at.the bottom, or 
your design will come out in two parts. 

Once more fold it dowa the dotted line 
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in fig. 4, which will leave you with something 
like an unclimbably steep mountain (fig. 5). 


Frc. 5. Fic. G. Fra. 7. 


Fru. 8. 


Fic. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


If you have folded the paper correctly, all 
the foidea edges of tae paper wii be on 


your right-hand side when you have turned 
it over to start tearing. Now you are 
ready to proceed with the tearing. First 
of all tear off the extreme top, and then 
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follow the dotted line of fig. 6, which, when 
done, leaves you fig. 7. Eureka' the thing 
is done. Open out, and you have the 
mariner’s wheel. For the other designs, 
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figs. 9, 10, and 11, fold the paper 5 
iner 8 


the same manner as for the 
wheel, and tear down the dotted lines, as 
in figs. 12, 13, and 14. Of course you need 
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not keep to the dotted lines in my patterns. 
Tear any way that may suggest itaelf t to you, 
and find that it will open out into a new and 
beautiful design. 


After you have yourself learned, and then 
taught your friends, to tear designs, you 
might arrange a paper-tearing competition 
for your party. esent each of the com- 
petitors with a newspaper ready folled, 
and let them all start tearing together, and 
the winner is the one who tears the prettiest 
design in the shortest time. 
Another interesting little trick which 
can perform with your newspaper is 
the following. which may be new to some 
of you. Take one entire page (not a double 
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) of your paper and tear it in halves 
lakiri. which gives you fig. 15. Fold 


about an inch and a-half of it over, along 
dotted line, and repeat the process until 
you have a folded strip of paper of the length 
of your newspaper. Now tear it down 
the dotted lines in fig. 16, and carefully 
unfold it, and you will find, if you will pull 
it out a little, that you have a design similar 
to fig. 17. This can be torn out in coloured 
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FIG. 16. 


peper and used as an ornament for the 
overmantel. 

Yet another. Take a small piece of the 
paper, about as large as half an envelope, 
and tell your onlookers that you are going 
to get through it. When they expresa 
incredulity, you get a pair of scissors and 
out it first of all down the centre and then 
along the dotted lines as in fig. 18. Now 
give it & shake or two and it will open out, 
and you oan easily put it over your head 
and body. 

Another neat and extremely puzzling 
little trick is the following. You show 


HE verb “to illuminate" is commonly 
associated with a dazzling vision of 
light in the form of set - pieces, with the 
sequel of a ruinous gas bill, the mere sug- 
gestion of which suffices to send the average 
paterfamilias into a fit. In truth, a gas 
illumination is beyond the means of all but 
city magnates or South African millionaires. 
Yet show I you a more economical way, by 
which, with an expenditure of fewer shillings 
than the other system would cost in pounds, 
the front of a house, be it never so ugly or 
common-place, may be converted for the 
nonce into a thing of beauty and a joy— 
well, if not for ever, for as long as you care to 
keep the lights burning. 

By the method I am about to describe, no 
elaborate system of gas · pi ping is required, 
with an army of mechanics to fix up and 
remove, but just a few shillings’ worth of 
Paper, and the equivalent in candles, and 
you have all the raw materials for the 
illumination of quite an extensive frontage ; 
and, with the aid of a little thought, some 
skill in designing and cutting-out, and a 
sharp knife, some astonishing resulta may 
be achieved by the painstaking student. 
Briefly, the system consists in providing 
each window with an illuminated trans- 
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vour audience three paper rings, cut out 
of your newspaper. You proceed to treat 
these all in precisely the same manner— 
namely, cut them in halves lengthwise, and 


explain that as you have treated them all alike 
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they should all come out exactly the s&me. 


To their astonishment, the first ring that 
you have cut in halves comes out as they 
expect, in two separate rings half as wide 
as the original ring. The second ring, 


HOW TO ILLUMINATE A HOUSE. 
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parency ; and with the help of a few simple 
instructions the veriest duffer will be able 
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to create a sensation that will make him the 
envy of more highly gifted acquaintances. 
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however, does not come out in two rings 
but in one ring, double the size of the original 
ring, whilst the third is yet more extra- 
ordinary still, coming out in two rings 
linked together like a chain. 


Fra. 18. 


Now the secret is this. You cut three 
strips off the edge of your newspaper, as 
long as you can possibly get them and about 
an inch wide, but in joining them to form 
the rings, you have proceeded as follows: 
the first one you have just gummed the 
edges together, the second one you have 
given it one twist before joining, and the 
third one you have twisted twice. Now 
if you cut these down the centre you will 
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HOW THE RINGS COME OUT. 


find that they produce the aforementioned 
strange result. 

So you see that such a thing as a discarded 
newspaper may be the means of any amount 
of fun, if you only treat it properly. 
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Requisites. Sheets of strong brown paper, 
of the size known as extra casing "— 
namely, 48 in. by 38 in.—tissue-paper (red, 
white, blue), paste, a sharp-pointed knife. 

Directions.—Cut a sheet of brown paper 
80 as to cover completely the lower, or upper, 
sash of a window, so that not a chink of 
light can show through. Now measure 
the width of the sash-frame, and, allowing 
an extra inch all round, draw a pencil-line 
to correspond with this alorg each side of 
the sheet of paper; so that, if perforated 
along the linee, the holes would show an 
inch clear of the sash-frame. 

We will suppose that the transparency 
is to resemble that shown in the illustra- 
tion, with a '' jewelled " border (tig. 1); the 
procedure will be as follows: Having 
decided on the size of the holes, find a tin 
box or small tumbler, or some other article 
of the size required, place it on tae paper, 
just inside one of the corners formed by 
the pencil-lines, and run a pencil round it. 
Repeat this at each corner. The next thing 
is to fix the position of the intermediate 
holes. The simplest way is as follows : Mark 
off two inches on a strip of paper, and, 
with this as a gauge, move the tin box down 
one side of the paper, just inside the line, 
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until two inches from the corner hole ; then 
move the gauge and repeat the operation 
until you arrive at the bottom corner. If 
the tin box fits over the bottom hole, well 
and gool; probably it will not, in which 
case you must increase or diminish the 
spacing, and try again, until you hit off 
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Fic. 2.—8810wING How TO DESIGN A CROWN. 


the right distance. It is rather a tedious 
operation, but you only require to do it 
for one side; for, by doubling the paper 
right across the centre, so that the sides 
correspond, you can now, with a sharp- 
pointed knife, cut out both holes together. 


Fig. 3.—DESIGN Fon CENTRE. 


If the same pattern is to be carried along 
the top and bottom, carry out precisely the 
same instructions as applied to the sides; 
fold the paper across the centre, so that the 
edge of top and bottom correspond, and 
proceed to cut out the holes as before. 

For the centre device it is best to draw it 
the full size on a sheet of thin white paper; 
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then fasten this exactly over the place 


where it is to be cut out, either by pinning 
it down or sticking it round the edge with 
stamp-paper, and then proceed to cut 
through both papers. 

In the case of an elaborate centre-piece, 
such as a crown, it is only necessary to 
complete one half of the design. Then 
fold the brown paper across the centre, so 
that the edges of the two siles exactly 
correspond. Next, lay the ^half crown” 
in the place where the design is to be cut, 
with ite centre line corresponding with 
the centre line of the brown paper, and 
cut right through all parts. When the 
brown paper is openel out, the full crown 
will be found ready for use; any small 
irregularities being first cut out with a pen- 
knife. Keep the white.paper pattern, it 
will serve over and over again. 

The cutting-out being now complete, it 
only remains to apply the transparencies, 
Having decided what the colours are to be, 
cut out pieces of tissue-paper to roughly cover 
the holes; the shape is immaterial as long 
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as the holes are completely coverel; and 
now, with paste appliel lightly to the 
brown paper round each hole, but not too 
near the edge, stick on the pieces of tissue- 

r. The transparency is now complete. 

efore fastening in position, it is well to 
paste on a small [m of black calico at each 
corner, which will enable the pin to carry 
the weight of paper without risk of tearin 
it. The transparency may now be pinne 
in position, or, for greater security, a 
small tack, driven through a thin piece 
of cork, will be found more serviceable 
(fig. 4). 

or the upper half of the window, as well 
as for all the other windows, follow out the 
instructions already given, varying the 
border-pattern and centre-piece according 
to taste. 

For lighting the transparencies, place 
three or fuur or more candles about six 
feet from the window, so that the flame is 
rather below the centre of the window. 
Naturally, the more light you have, the more 
brilliant will be the transparency. 

After use, take each transparency down 


with care, lay one on top of the other, so that 
the tops correspond, and nail them to the 
wall of an attic room by driving a nail right 
through each upper corner; they can hang 
thus until wantel again. As the colour 
rapilly fades out of the tissue-paper under 
the effect of light, it is well to hang a sheet 
of brown paper outside of all. 


OUTSIDE AND IN, OR CAUSE 
AND EFFECT. 


First SPRCTATOR : “Oh, look at that! Ain't it just 
fine?" 
SECOND SPECTATOR : "'Ooray ! "Ooray ! 1" 


“Listen to the cheering of the 


THR AUTHOR: 
crowds !" 


THE CHEAPEST STEAM.ENGINE ON RECORD. 


HAVE just been spending an hour or two 
in more or less scientific research, 
and I do not think the results will prove 
uninteresting to the readers of the B. O.P." 
My efforts in the cause of science have 
resulted in the interesting engine I am about 
to describe. 

Many excellent articles on the manu- 
facture of all kinds of engines have already 
ap in these pages, but most of these 
cali for an amount of manual skill, dex- 
terity, and perseverance which a proportion 
of my readers do not possess. They also 
demand a preliminary outlay of pocket- 
money for castings and tools, which is a 
severe strain on many of us. 

Now, this “engine” that I have just 
slammed togethcr has none of these draw- 


By S. M. FRAME. 


backs ; there is nothing complicated about it 

—in fact, it is about as simple an engine as 

it is possible to make, and the whole affair, 

lamp and all, need not cost more than a few 
nce. 

Of course, I cheerfully admit that, even 
when it is finished. it will not be of any 
practical use, except as an example of what 
can be done with the most unpromising 
materials. But I find that most of our 
boys have a great fondness for making a 
model that ‘ will work by itself," and as 
almost all the necessary materials and tools 
ar» such as may be found in any house, we 
will start work at once. 

We shall want, then, a condensed-milk 
tin (prepared in a peculiar way, which I will 
explain later), one or two old tins of the kind 


used to hold cocoa and similar edibles, a 
wire nail, and a cork. 

For tools we shall need a hammer of some 
sort, an old pair of scissors—J say an old 
pair of scissors advisedly, for they will be 
used for cutting tin, and after treatment of 
that sort will not take kindly to domestic 
uses again—an old pocket-knife, a cla 
tobacco-pipe (cutty vulgaris), a little soft 
or lead solder, a few drops of soldering 
fluid, and one or two candle-ends. 

The solder may be melted off the seams 
of old meat-tins, but the best way will be 
to get a little from a plumber or jeweller, 
who will probably be able to let you have 
some soldering fluid as well Only the 
smallest drop will be needed —in fact, a penny 
will pay for enough of each article for our 


purpose. If you obtain this from a jeweller, 
you might beg at the same time a little 
soiled cotton-wool for the spirit-lam 
As a matter of fact, where tin is to be 
soldered to tin no fluid will be needed if you 
see that the two surfaces are well cleaned. 
We will now commenoe operations on the 
milk-tin—I am supposing it to be an un- 
opened one. First of all make a tiny 
uncture in the top at a distance of about 
f an inch from the edge, with the aid 
of the hammer and a fairly strong needle, 
being careful to keep the needle upright, 
or, if anything, slightly inclined towards the 
centre of the top (this because the tin will 
bulge a little under pressure from within, 


and so alter the direction of the jet of steam . 


which provides the motive power). 

Now, if you possess a sweet tooth, make 
another puncture exactly opposite the first 
one and about the samo distance from the 
edge, and by applying suction to one of the 
apertures you will be enabled to absorb the 
contenta of the tin. 

From the experiences of my early school. 
days, I can recommend this as a cheap, 
nutritious, and extremely satisfying form of 


pyon 
f this is too sticky a pleasure for you, 
carefully enlarge one of the holes to about 
half an inch in diameter, keeping it as 
circular in shape as possible ; it will then be 
quite an easy matter to empty the tin. 

For the purpose of opening this hole I 
annexed a “steel” belonging to a set of 
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F13. 1.—FLY-WHEEL AND SUPPORT. 


carvers, but any similar smooth tapering 
piece of metal will do as well. 

The fly-wheel must be our next con- 
sideration. For this, get your scissors to 
work and cut out a circular piece of tin 
about two inches and a-half in diameter ; 
divide it into, any, ten parta, shown at a 
(fig. 1), and cut down cach fne to within 
half an inch of the centre. Besides the 
fiy-wheel we shall need two supporta, similar 
to b (fig. 1). 

I must here utter a word of warning. 
Tin lends itself very readily to treatment, 
but as it is apt to develop sharp edges in 
the most unexpected places, it will be as 
well to look after your fingers, otherwise 
a nasty gash or two may happen.“ This 
" tin," by the way, is in reality thin iron 
plate prot^cted from rust by a coating of tin. 

The fly-wheel being cut out with more or 
less accuracy, scize a wire nail and drive it 
through the centre, resting the wheel mean- 
while on an old cotton-rcel, or something simi- 
lar, so that the tin may be kept fairly flat. 

As there is a head at one end of the nail, 
it will be evident that, in order to avoid a 
dilemma later on, one of the two supports 
inust be threaded on before the wheel is 
tixed. 

Having driven the wheel about half-way 
up the nail, sccure it with solder. To do 
this, proceed in the following manner. 

First of all see that the parts to be soldered 
are quite clean and free from rust and grease. 
Run a drop of fluid round the join with 
the aid of a piece of wire or a match-stick, 
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and with your knife cut off a small piece 
of solder and place it in position (a little 
balancing may be necessary at first). 

Now light up one of your candle-ends, 
and with your clay blowpipe—holding the 
bowl end in your mouth, of cou irect 
a steady flame on the join. It will tako a 
little time for the nail to gct heated through, 
owing to the inferior calorific powers (ahem !) 
of the humble “ compo," but as soon as it 
does get hot, the solder (if it has not. fallen 
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Fic. 2.— Tor op Boll. RR. 


a. Outlet for steam. bb. Fragments of tin to keep fiy- 
wheel in position. c. Combined safety- valve and 
filler (patent applied for). i 


off) will suddenly melt, and bind the wheel 
firmly to the nail. 

Each of the ten sections of the wheel 
must now be carefully turned round until 
its outer end is at right-angles to the plane 
of the wheel, thus forming a series of dles, 
upon which the jet of steam impinges (all 
together, please—'* impinges "' !). 

And now for the boiler again. 

If you have not already enlarged one of 
the holes to half an inch in diameter, do so 
now, and cut a cork to fit it. This will serve 
the double purpose of a means of filling the 
boiler, and a safety-valve, the cork blowing 
out if the pressure becomes dangerous. 


— — — 


Fic. 3.—THE SPIRIT-LAMP. 


The next thing will be to set up the wheel. 
The two supports being bent at right-angles 
at the lower end to afford à hoid for the 
solder, place them so that the paddles of 
the fly-wheel come well over the smaller 
of the two holes in the top of the tin, and 
sec that the burr left round the holes through 
which the axle passes faces outwards. 

It will now be found that the wheel has a 
lot of end-play, and the paddles come in 
contact with the two supports. To prevent 
this, solder two scraps of tin on to the 
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nail in the positions shown at b b (fig. 2); 
it may also be necessary to trim off the 
sides of the paddles a little. 

If you do not intend to go in for the 
luxury of a spirit-lamp, your engine is now 
complete. 

Fill the boiler with water and place the 
whole affair on the kitchen range ; not on the 
fire, because the heat would unsolder the 
upper part of the tin. In a short time a 
fair pressure of steam will be produced, in 
accordance with the sound old theory pro- 
pounded by Archimedes, as thus : 


n. (FE 77° 11972XD 
£5+% x$ ° 
tt+XVII, x$ 
ECCE oos ) 
15 aè 
and as the steam escapes from the only 
available outlet the wheel will begin to re- 


volve, slowly at first, but increasing in speed 
until it is travelling at a most surprising 


rate. , 
If the engine is to be left like this, a 
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Fic, 4.—THE COMPLETED ARTICLE. 


handle will be a convenience, and can easily 
be contrived out of.a strip or two of tin. 

If, however, you dccide to do the thing 
in style, cut three strips of tin and solder 
them on to the boiler for legs, and then we 
will see about constructing thc spirit-lamp. 
The ends of the legs can casily be curled 
up to make some little pretence at finish, 
by rolling them round a blacklead pencil. 

My lamp was made out of an old tin once 
used for holding the festive cough-lozenge 
—a most convenient arrangement, the hd 
being hinged. Any small tin box will do, 
though, provided that it is large enough 
to hold a sufficient quantity of spirit. 

The lid must first be prepared by knocking 
a small hole through the centre. Now cut 
a piece of tin sufficiently large to make a 
tube a couple of inches in length when rolled 
up. Bend this round a blacklead, and 
hammer the edges carefully to make them lie 
flat —they must overlap a bit. 

The soldering apparatus must now be 
brought into action again, and the join filled 
with solder. Be sure that the solder “ takes 
through the whole, length of the tube; 
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otherwise there may be a sudden conflagra- 
tion when the lamp is alight. 

The hole in the box-lid may now be en. 
larged to take the end of the tube, after 
which it will be a simple matter to run 
enough solder round to prevent any possi- 
bility of the spirit igniting at the foot of the 
tube. 

A little cotton-wool pushed up the spout 
(I beg its pardon—burner !), a dose of the 
fragrant methylated, and our lamp is ready 
for all emergencies. 


NOTICE TO OoxTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PATER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted (n (oo great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover po«tage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsthle for length of detention or accid- ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is 30 y eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn Sor consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripta is made on publication 
Qf the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Renublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v:lue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must b» clearly stated schen 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OConRRESPONDKNTR.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addr-ssed envelopes 
notwtthstandin:. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B.0.P.,” 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letter: seni to private 
addresses Qf members of the staff ure not answered. 


JOINING HARRIERS (Hale).—Continne the cold tub 
right on through the autumn and winter. Try oat- 
meal to harden you off. None good in England at 
ordinary shops. You may write to Messrs. Hunter 
& Mullen, of Edinburgh If they send you the 
same as they send Dr. Gordon Stables you will do 


R. JONES.—Clean them up and tell by the colour. 
Copper is redder than brouze. 


HALUL.—1. The more the gas expands the lighter it is 
in proportion to its bulk aud the greater its iifting 
power. 2. Hy:irogen is made on a large scale by 
passing steam over copper. 


SiLKWOnM8.— We have had articles on silkworms, and 
there are a few books— some of them published by 
Upoott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane— which. like 
the eilkworms, can be had at most vatural-history 
shops. . 

H. P.—1. It is illegal for you to make gunpowder 
witbout a licence. You can ascertain how to obtain 
a livence by applying at the police-station. 2. The 
practice is not to be encouraged. 


H. BALL —1. Dursley Pedersen, Grax's Inn Road, w.c. 
2. For the best cycling map of the district try the 
nearest railway · bookstall. 


W. H.—It would seem wise for you to remain where 
you are and make the best of it. 
J. H. DvTTOoN.— Probably three shillings. The silver 


coins of the Transvaal Republic are comparatively 
common; not £0 the copper coius. 
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It would be a plan to make the lamp 
first, as it could then be used for all the 
other soldering operations. Besides giving 
a greater amount of heat, it would be a much 
cleaner method of working, as hot candle- 
grease has an unpleasant knack of running all 
over the place in a very distressing manner. 

Now fill up the boiler to within an inch 
of the top with hot water (this will save 
a lot of time and spirit) ; place the lighted 
lamp underneath, and the fly-wheel will soon 
be spinning round merrily. 


A. B.— Tou can obtain the particulars for all branches 
of tlie service by writing to the Commanding Officer, 
Army Recruiting Department, St. George's Barracka, 
Trafalgar Square. 


A. Pol. f. rr. The particulars are obtainable on written 
application to the Secretary of State for India, India 
Office, Whiteball. 


IONA AND INTERESTED READRr.—Send for The Sea,” 
fifteenpence post free, Spottiswoode & Cv. Ltd., 
“Shipping Gazette " Office. 


CONSTANT READEKR.—]. The back of the boot is the 
heel-piece. 2. A hinge is that on which a dooror 
lid, etc., hangs. There seems to be no synonym 
for it. 


MArus.—Chambers's Mathematical Tables, published 
by W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
Any bookseller can get it for you; price three and 
sixpence. 


F. J. Iv NS. It would be mere waste of time. A piece 
of string will do you as much good if you will belit ve 
in it. 


S. PLUMF.—Use the second finger as well as the first, 
either on the top or side, whichever comes easier to 
you. If vou wish to learn, study from those who do 
the thing well. 


(^ Keep a sharp look-out for the 
Extra Special CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER: 


If it should fail to work satisfactorily. 
it may be that the axle of the wheel does not 
work freely between its supports. See that 
the wheel is perfectly free, and that the 
jet of steam strikes the centre of each 
paddle. 

In conclusion, I will give you a little 
useful advice. Take care that the water 
in the boiler does not evaporate entirely, 
otherwise an accident will occur which may 
be interesting as a spectacle, but will prove 
disastrous to the model’s working powers. 


L. C. BRAILKY.—There are no florins of either George n. 
or George 111.: nothing in silver between the balf- 
crown and the shilling. 


J. G.— You can get both the books and materials from 
Brodie & Middleton, Long Acre, near Drury Lane. 


W. D. AND STORKKFEPER.— Written application to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, will procure 
you full particulars. 


MONTSFRRAT.—From the character of the ornamenta- 
tion, including the birds, it is clear that the axe i- 
not of Mohammedan origin ; and from its weight and 

it was probably a 

German or Birmingham edition of an Indian weapon, 


general character we should say 


probably from Rajputana. 


H. R. 8001.—As a rule, the gun-room was aft on the 
deck below the ward-room, and the crew's quarters 
were forward. But in the newer ships this has been 
altered. 
instance, the crews’ quarters are aft. 


S. F. D. McM&cHAN.— Put a little manure round it 
and treat it otherwise as you did last winter—that is, 


leave it alone. 


W. T. Ross.— Thank you for your letter. Your report 
as to the blackbird with tbe white head is interesting, 
and we have made a note of it. 


FIRST PART OF NEW VOLUME 
NOW READY. 


In the Dreadnought and Bellerophon, for 


The Fifth.—Something like a Display! 


i ee Pri 
at Ge SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1907. ce One Penny 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—I AM ACCUSED OF A GREAT WICKEDNESS. 


\ y new friend had taken to himself stayed in the plague-stricken city to minister to flee away before the alleys of escape 
4 some deserted chambers in the pre- to the bodily and spiritual wants of those were stopped. 

cincts of the Cathedral. He was one of a unfortunate wretches who, through lack of In his turn he prayed and preached in the 
small but devoted band of divines that means or opportunity, had been unable Church of St. Paul's,.visited the sick in the 
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hospitals and in their own homes, carried 
charitable sustenance to the living and 
consolation to the dying. 

He was soon in possession of my story. 
end he shook his head at my hardihood 
in venturing into London. He condemned 
my relative’s conduct, but showed no 
surprise at his behaviour, well snos 
the selfish terror that the pestilence h 
inspired in so many hearts. And since 
1 had been refu admission into the 
house of my lawful guardian, he held it 
wise on my part to get back whence I had 
come as speedily as possible. But he 
warned me that I might have difficulty 
in passing the city gates outwards, as the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen had forbidden 
folk to wander forth and thus carry the 
infection to other places. 

Our frugal repast and my story being 
ended, my host arose and put on his hat, 
being minded, as he explained, to go in 
the cool of the evening and rake the nave 
and aisles of the great church free from 
the heaps of fetid straw that had served 
as couches for the sick. At once I offered 
to help him, but I had much ado to get him 
to accept my services in so dangerous a 
task. I declared that I had little or no 
fear of the plague, so in the end he said, 
Come, and the Lord Whose house we go 
to cleanse watch over thee ! ” 

By the space of two hours or so we had 
gathered some cartloads of litter from the 
nave and north aisle of the church, and 
this we fired in the open air, sending the 
noxious stuff skywards in purifying flame 
and smoke. Night coming on, and the 
dead-cart beginning to go its rounds, I 
went back to the parson's lodging, where he 
left me to slumber whilst he himself went 
through the streets with the bell.man to 
learn whether any poor soul desired the 
last offices for the dying. 

I closed mine eyes as soon as the door 
was shut upon me, and when I opened 


them again the hot sun was streaming. 


in through the lancet windows of my tiny 
chamber. 

Mine host was nowhere within sound, 
but I found a pitcher of water, some bread, 
and some fruit on a table at my elbow. 
I breakfasted ; then, my thoughts turning 
to my aunt at the “ Fleece," I resolved to 
go thither and offer to fetch her food enough 
to last for some days; which being done 
I would say “good-bye!” to the godly 
parson and shake the deadly dust of the 
city from my feet. 

Emerging from the city precincts into 
West Chepe I looked along towards the 
“ Fleece " and was startled to see a group 
of folk gathered about the goldsmith’s 
door. There were, perhaps, a score of 
persons in all, but such an assemblage in the 
deserted city was as eloquent of untoward 
events as a gathering of a thousand would 
have been in happier times. 

My first thoughts were of a pestilential 
visitation, but a moment’s sober reflection 
persuaded me that men would not gather 
round a newly affected spot. Some other 
disaster was to be feared, so, quaking with 
alarm, I ran on to mine uncle’s door. 

It was a relief to see his grey head thrust 
forth at the window. He was addressing 
the little knot of townsfolk, amongst whom 
I discerned several officers of the law. 
Suddenly, he saw me running and pointed 
towards me; all eyes were turned in my 
direction, and I hastened my steps, for I 
could see that, for some reason or other, 
J was wantel. The men made way, and 
J stopped, pantirg, beneath the window. 

"'lhis is the brazen rogue," screamed 
mine uncle, shaking a lean fist at me. 
** Arrest him, officer! Arrest him! I have 
not been over my threshold these two 
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months, but I'll venture to come to the 
Lord Mayor and swear my testimony. 
He shall smart for his villainy, as I'm an 
honest man! 

A watchman attempted to seize me, but 
I threw him oft. What would ye do?" 
I cried ; and wherefore should I smart ? I 
have done no man a hurt, least of all him 
who talks of swearing a testimony against 
me." But other pairs of hands shot out, 
and I was held fast. My relative looked 
on, gesticulating and shouting with rage. 
* Look that he hath no knife," he said, 
“and I will come down." 

I struggled, protested, and demanded 
reasons for my apprehension; the only 
answer vouchsafed was a blow on the head 
with & staff which knocked me dizzy. I 
have a confused recollection of ing 
marched through the streets, and a very 
clear one of coming to my unclouded senses 
on a stone bench in a dimly lighted chamber. 

There I sat, fasting and thirsting until 
the afternoon, when I was led forth into a 
great carven hall to face his Worship the 
Chief Justice of the city. My relative 
was there, also the watchmen who had 
arrested me. A red-faced, squat-bodied 
man gowned as a lawyer asked me my name, 
age, birthplace, and the day I came to 
London, and he checked my answers by 
some writing on a piece of paper that lay 
before him. Then a charge was read to 
me, and I learned that I was accused of, 
firstly, plotting with one, Nicholas Crow, to 
rob Elias Puddifoot, burgess and goldsmith 
of the City of London; and, furthermore, 
it was alleged that, in concert with the said 
Nicholas Crow and divers thieves and cut- 
throats from Alsatia, I had, the previous 
night, broken into the house called the 
Fleece in West Chep2 and pillaged it 
of—here followed a long list of costly articles 
such as goldsmiths sold, a list that totalled 
up to a value that might have sufficed for 
the ransom of a king; and as a wind-up 
to the lengthy charge I was accused of 
threatening the life of the said Elias Puddi- 
foot and Elizabeth his wife, thereby causing 
them to go in bodily fear of violence at my 
hands. 

The red-faced man wiped his brow, 
adjusted his wig, and sat down; whereupon 
his Worship asked me sternly what answer 
I had to make to the grievous accusation 
laid against me. 

My blood was fired, and I answered hotly 
and indignantly, beginning with the last 
recited articles of the charge and working 
through to the beginning. I protested 
that mine uncle had wronged and flouted 
me who came prepared to honour him as a 
guardian and foster-father. I vowed that I 


loved my aunt and would die in her service. 
I told how I had gone errands for my rela- 
tives and slept at their door at the risk 
of my own life, and only left them when my 


uncle's harshness forced me so to do. 1 
traced my movements from their door the 
previous 5 I had run back that 
morning to know if I could render them a 
last service. As to thieves and cut-throats 
from Alsatia, I had neither walked nor 
talked with such, and I denied all know- 
ledge of Nicholas Crow. My judge scemed 
M ps by my passionate protestations, 
and he looked to the goldsmith to furnish 
sure grounds for his accusation against 
me. 

My accuser began with Nicholas Crow, 
and gave the history of my chat with his 
runaway prentice. Instantly I sprang 
up to acknowledge the meeting and talk in 
the porch, asserting that the youth had 
never told me his name and that I had 
never suspected him to be the thief alleged 
to have plotted with me. 

My uncle deftly turned my confession 
against me. Why had I gone away so 
soon after the meeting ? Moreover, could 
he not believe his own ears? And he had 
heard me in his house with the thieves. 
Was his word to be taken or mine? Was 
not the city in nightly peril from the 
treichery of runaway 'prentices and their 
thievish associates ? The robbery at his 
house was but one of many. 

The Lord Mayor nodded his head in 
approval; the ill-guarded city had suffered 
hardly at the hands of the Alsatian hordes, 
and justice must be done. 

The tide was going strong against me. 
I asked that the kindly parson might be 
called. His name was unknown to me, but 
I could point out where I had supped and 
slept. An officer was sent to St. Paul's, 
and my friend came. He spoke highly of 
me and described what I had done in his 
company ; he was willing to pledge his own 
honour and honesty for» mine, but, alas! 
he could not prove that I had stayed in his 
chamber all night, for he had been abroad 
himself during most of the hours of dark- 
ness. He could only say that he left me 
there, and found me sleeping calmly when 
he returned home a little after the dawn. 
It was during the time of his abeence that 
the robbery had been committed. 

My relative was closely questioned, but 
stoutly maintained his belief in my guilt. 
However, evidence in my favour was strong, 
and his Worship finally decided that he 
would neither condemn nor acquit me that. 
day. I was ordered to be taken back to the 

rison, whilst- efforts were made to capture 

icholas Crow or some other of the White- 
friars rascals whose evidence should turn 
the scale for or against me. 

I was led away, given to eat and drink, 
and securely locked up. My spirits broke 
down when the bolts clanged and grated 
behind me, and I threw myself on the floor 
and wept unrestrainedly. 

(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of * The Story of Rol’ and Cie Viting's Bow," * Heroes of Iceland,” etc. 


P T)rppy ! Tim called cautiously. 

There was no answer. The foot. 
stops retreated, climbed the stairs again, 
an l he heard nothing more. 

It was Bildy ! he told himself. 

He slept again, to wake again at last from 
a dream of his mother. So real was it that 
he even hear.) her voice in his ears after he 
woke: “ I'll help vou, Tim, my lai!” He 
even thought he saw her face fading away, 
and starel a long time at the same place, 
half expecting her return. Then he thought 
with regret of her. 

If she were alive she woull help him. A 
thin, worn, bullie ! woman, she yet had 
courage to stand between Tim and the other 
two; and she symp ithise l, even as Bridget 
still dil, with his troubles. She had diel 
more thin a year ago, and with her last 
words she had recommende i Tim and Bi.ldy 
to McCook’s and Rip's care. Well had they 
fultillo i her trust! 

He came to himself witha start, and 
lookel about him. It was daylight; his 
father woull soon be there. The town 
clock struck, an i reassure l him: it was only 
five o'clock, He rose to his feet, stretched 
himself from the crampel position on the 
bench, and his eve fell on something white 
which lay on the thresholl. Going nearer, 
he saw it was a latter. 

That was why Bildy ha come downstairs 
in the night. Tim pickei the letter up, 
won lering why she should write. But when 
he lookei closer, he saw that the writing 
was his mother's, 

For Bri iget to give to Tim," the address 
rea l, on his twelfth birth lay, if McCook 
tries to sen] him to work at the mill." 

Tim stared at it. Mrs McCook had been 
better educate 1 than her husband, and the 
writing was clear. Where she wrote Mc- 
Cook" she had first written his father,” 
but had crossel it out. That was odd, he 
thought. But he was most interested that 
a letter shoul | come with such an inscription, 
ax if she had foreseen that McCook's promise 
wouli be broken. Eagerly he opened the 
letter, and began to read. 

Dear Tim," it read; there is only one 
wav to make sure that you don't work earlv 
in the mill, in case my husband means to 


CHAPTER VI.—MC COOK'S LETTERS. 


break his promise, and that is to write vou 
this. Over and over he has toll me that 
he'll keep you at school till you are fourteen, 
but I don't feel sure of him, and I can't have 
you ruined by too early work, if there's no 
nee l. 

He has not even a father's right, or an 
a lopted father's, for you are no son of ours. 
When my second boy died, there was a 
woman diel in our tenement, and she left 
a boy just my baby’s age, one vear. I 
thought I shoul! die without a baby to 
love, and I took the boy—it was you—and 
we brought you up, and gave you my boy's 
name, and his birthday, though I never 
coull get my husband to adopt you. He 
and Rip have always had a spite against 
you, because I likel you best, anl I've 
always had to stand between you and work 
that was too hard for you. 

Tell McCook that he owes you kindness, 
if onlv for the hard life that he led me. 
I coul not help loving you best, for you 
love]! me. I don't know what you can do 
if MeCook. keeps on being unkind, except 
to leave him, and that woull be hard on 
Bi idv. but perhaps you will have to do it. 

" Don't show vour father this letter, for 
he woull tear it up. Sens are valuable 
when they bring in good wages But show 
the letter to Mr. Do.id or James Waters, 
and they can look up the proof of what I 
say. 

" Gol bless you. You have been a gooi 
son to me, better than the one that ought to 
love me best." 

Tim stoo i bewil lere], staring at the letter. 
Not McCook’s son! Then whose son was 
he? What was his name? Where was he 
to turn, and on whom had he a claim for 
help? Badly as the McCooks had treated 
him, this place, even this woo:shed, stood 
for home; and when without warning he 
was thus suddenly cut off from them, in his 
mind dismay strugyled with relief. 

Then he heard a sound, and there stood 
Brilget at the door. With her finger she 
motioned him to be silent, and shut it 
quietly behind her. She tiptoed toward 
him. "I saw where father put the key," 
she sail. 

"Oh, Biddy!” and Tim held out the 


(To be continued ) 


letter toward her. You know what this 
says ?"* 

" Yes," she answere; “and sorry I was 
to have to give it to vou.” 

“Pm not your brother?“ 

„No,“ repliel she. Lucky for vou, 
you're not." 

Then what shall I do?“ he cried. 

"I came to say I think you'd best be 
going, Tim." she sail. ‘ Father will be 
awake before long, and then there'll be 
nothing but trouble for you. There's no 
gool in your staying." 

“ But what about you ?” he asked. 

“I shall miss you enough," she replied, 
smiling sadly. “ But it's no great fun for 
me to see you bullied so.” She pointed to 
the door. Time is passing, Tim.” 

“If I go that way," he said, “ they will 
know you let me out. Il go by the 
window." 

“ Well," she reflected, “ they will know in 
time, anyway, that the letter came through 
me, but perhaps it will be as well for them 
not to know at first that I had a hand in it. 
Go, then, Tim.” 

He stepped on the bench and opened the 
high window. Turning to say good-bve, he 
saw that tears were running down her cheeks. 
In a moment he had leaped down and clasped 
her in his arms. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye!” he cried. "I'll 
never forget you ! 

" “ Nor 1 you!” she answered, bending over 

im. 

They kissed each other lovingly. Then he 
sprang again on the bench, wriggled through 
the window, and was gone. 

James Waters the dyer, sleeping his. 
Sunday-morning sleep, was aroused by a 
knocking at his door, and grudgingly went to 
the window. Who's there?“ he demanded, 
thrusting his head out. 

Tim's eager face looked up at him. It's 
me," the boy said breathlessly. ‘‘ I—I've 
come to stay with vou, to live with you, if 
you'll let me. Will vou take me in?!“ 

His face sank as he saw the workman's face 
grow grim. But the reply came heartily at 
last. Will I take 'ee in ? " asked Waters. 
" And will I thrash yon liverless McCook 
when he comes after ee?! Indeed, I will!“ 


— . — — 


T can hardly be said that Morgan had 
foun? much satisfaction in his first day 

as the possessor of wealth. In fact there had 
been no joy in the affair at all, and even the 
first thrill hai been one of bewilderment 
rather than delight. Afterwards, bewilder- 
ment had continued and developed, mingled 
with not a little fear; and at the end of the 
day he found himself in a state of mind which 
he would scarcely have believe] possible 
if it had been foretold for him. He felt 
guilty rather than elated, oppressed and not 
buoyant, sorry rather than glad. More- 
over, he hal been obligel to do a good 
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CHAPTER VI.—GODS AND GHOSTS, 


deal of hard thinking during the day, and 
this had left him curiously exhauste i. 

True, the consultation with Burtenshaw 
had afforded some relief, but its final effects 
were not satisfying. It hal introduce! 
into the matter an element of guilt which 
threatenel to poison everything. While 
the goll was intact there might every- 
thing to wonler at, but there was nothing 
to fear; but now a portion was spent, and 
that seemel to make all the difference. 
Morgan coull not explain why, but there 
it was, and he soon began to brood over it. 
He wishel he hadn't bought that pile of 


confectionery. He wished he had waited till 
the morning. 

Apparently changes were in the air that 
day in connection with poor Morgan. First, 
pebbles hal changed to gold in his pocket, 
and now nougat had changed to dust and 
ashes upon his lips. 

When this moo! came upon him he found 
no comfort even in Burtenshaw's company, 
and driftel into a melancholy silence. He 
was gia 1l when the time came for retirement, 
and he could find privacy and rest between 
the sheets. In the morning—well, in tho 
morning things might be different. 
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But much was to happen before the 
morning. It is generally easier to go to 
bed than to go to sleep, especially if the 
mind and nerves are in a distressful condi- 
tion, Morgan, therefore, long after his 
three dormitory companions had drifted 
into the land of slumber, turned and tossed 
uneasily, growing hotter and more wretched 
with every turn. All the grotesque inci- 
dents of the day passed in review, gaining 
in grotesqueness and unreality from the 
influence of the silent night. He did not 
know whether he was awake or asleep, 
thinking or only dreaming. Perhaps every- 
thing had been just a dream, and he was now 
waking up. 

It was only to be expected that when 
.sleep came at last it should reflect the 
troubles of his waking moments. He had 
& whole series of gollen nightmares, awful 
.experiences in which his marvellous treasure 
played him all kinds of pranks. One of 
the most painful of these experiences was 
that in which he found himself in a con- 
fectioner's shop—Reid's of the Parade, a spot 
almost as familiar as the Third class-room. 
He felt enormously wealthy and amazingly 
hungry, and it was with a sigh of intense 
.satisfaction that he extended his hand 
to seize a dish of tarts. But lo! even as 
he touched it, the dish, tarts and all, was 
transformed into Solid Gold! And he 
realised, with a gasp of rage and horror, that 
the ancient gift of Bacchus had been accom- 
. panied in his case, too, by the ancient curse. 

He passed from that nightmare into 
another equally painful, but at last the 
whole serics gave place to a much more 
connected and reasonable fantasy. Quite 
suddenly he found himself marching into 
the Little Eastgate Town Hall on a sunny 
summer afternoon, dressed in his best 
Etons, his latest mortar-board, his Oxford 
shoes, and his newest tic. As usual he 
seemed to be a bit late, but he knew that 
he could slip in unobserved, and remain 
near the door. For it was Prize Day, and 
the Mayor had consented to give the prizes. 
The whole school and its parents were 
packed somewhere inside, and a good 
many of the sympathising townspeople 
as well. As he went along he reflected 
upon the swiftness with which the last weeks 
had flown by. June—June seemed only 
yesterday, and now it was the twenty- 
fourth of July. 

Remembering that he was late through 
a failure to find his tie in good time, ` organ 
hurried up to the door. The tall policeman, 
who always seemed to stand there on duty, 
gave a grin as he drew ncar. 

* Just ia time, sir," he said in à whisper. 
* Here you are." 

He pushed the door back, and with a 
nod Morgan entered. At the same instant 
he became conscious of sounds entirely 
novel and unexpected and improper. 
Peal after peal of mighty laughter rang in 
his ears, laughter that was big and unearthly, 
reckless and undignified. There was in the 
atmosphere of the room a sense of some- 
thing entirely unusual, entirely foreign. 
He lifted his eyes in astonishment. 

The hall was packed, just as he knew it 
would be, for it was not a large hall. Boys, 
parents, and townspeople sat row on row 
to the very last seat, and there was the 
usual overflow on to the window-sills. 
They were sitting in an attitude of pleasant 
curiosity and expectation, not unmixed 
with amusement, as if they were only 
waiting to greet the Mayor's appearance 
with tho good-humoured applause which 
was alwavs a feature of this function. But 
all faces were turned towards the platform 
with such unanimous intercst that Morgan 
was at once constrained to follow the 
direction of their gaze. 
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Even as he turned to look, however, there 
came another peal of laughter that shook 
the very chandeliers, and sent his heart 
into his mouth with a jerk. lt was over- 
powering in its volume, amazing in the 
wildness of its note, And the peal was 
followed by a shout : 


"Ho! ho! Here he comes! Muff 
Morgan! Muff Morgan! Come up to the 
bar!" 


Before Morgan could realise what was 
taking place, before he could even grasp 
the meaning of the command, he found 
himself hurried forward out of his retire- 
ment, straight up the central gat gway, to 
the open space just before the platform. 
Some invisible power forced him forward 
and bade him stand, and it was not until his 
journey had ceased that he was able to get 
his breath. Then he found himself staring 
straight in front of him at a spectacle as 
unexpected as it was unparalleled. 

Right before him, on the same level, was 
the reporters' table, occupied in solitary 
state by the man who always gave such a 
full report of every Prize Day in the“ Little 
Eastgate and District Times.“ He was 
sitting there now, a little, red- moustached 
man, bending over his note-book with an 
air of astounding solemnity. But above 
the table was the platform, where the 
masters and one or two other important 
people were expected to sit in a kind of 
half-circle, of which the centre would be 
the mayoral chair, and the Mayor himself 
in his chain of office. 

Now the half.circle was there, right 
enough, and so was the chair ; but somehow 
the Mavor and his chain were absent, and 
their place was occupied by a substitute of 
an amazing character. "There, in ludicrous 
state, sat a fat, large-framed stranger, 
shockingly and astoundingly unclothed, and 
loling disgracefully from side to side, 
with a tousled mane of golden hair and 
exhaling a distinct odour of wine. Yet he 
gave a vivid impression of discarded majesty 
which might be resumed at will, and wore 
a look of reckless joviality which suggested 
that he cared nothing for nobody. In his 
plump right hand he twirled lightly what 
appeared to be a short rod, wreathed with ivy 
and crowned by something that had all the 
appearance of a fir-cone.  Ivy-leaves were 
wrcathed also in his hair and beard, and 
his only garment (a decidedly insufficient 
thing) was a skin—apparently a panther- 
skin—thrown lightly over his shoulders. 

Incongruous and impossible he was; 
but nevertheless there he sat, and even 
Morgan had no need to give a second glance. 
The skin, the ivy-wreath, the rod, the 
laughter—was there not one word which 
described that laughter fully, and was it 
not Bacchanalian? Another glance, and 
he saw, through that tangled hair and ivy, 
the features, the unmistakable features, 
of Mr. Whyte, and his limbs trembled be- 
neath him. So he had been right after all ! 

All this while—it was probably half a 
minute—the god was looking at him—nay, 
everybody was looking at him, in mingled 
expectation and surprise : Mr. Beckford and 
Mr. Bean and Mr. Noble, and the visiting 
French Master, and the visiting Art Master, 
and the reporter of the Little Eastgate and 
District Times.” Then an echoing question 
floated about him from the Being in the 
chair: 

“ Ho, ho! Muff Morgan, you have had 
your Wish at last. Now, what have you 
done with it ? " 

The echoes died away above the chan- 
deliers. A great silence fell, and Morgan 
saw that the assembly was waiting for his 
reply. He tried to speak, and found it diffi- 
cult, for he had so little to say; but at last, 
with a tremendous effort, out it came— 


the absolutely truthful answer which he 
was bound to give to such a question and 
such a questioner. 

Please, sir, I bought some nougat.” 

There was a sigh of wonder and surprise 
from every quarter of the room. The god, 
however, dil not seem surprised. He 
twisted his thyrsus flippantly, and gave 
another mighty peal of laughter. 


" Ho! ho! You bought some nougat. 
Was that all? Speak out, my little 
mortal.” 


It would have been easier to vanish into 
thin air than to disobey. So Morgan 
obeyed, jerking out his answer like a parrot 
under the impulse which was irresistible. 

“ Yes, sir, that was all." 

Again the god laughed, gazing at his 
victim with gleeful enjoyment. He was 
a jolly old fellow, but rather wickedly 
jolly. 
we Ho, ho!” he roared. “ You did 
nothing else with your Wish. Then of 
course you are very fond of nougat ? " 

Undoubtedly he knew the truth, and had 
been leading up to this point from the 
beginning. Morgan was clever enough 
to see that, but he had nothing to do but 
to give himself away. 

" No, sir," he cried shrillv, “I'm not 
at all fond of it. I don't like it a bit. I— 
I—hate it!“ 

That was enough. The god rolled back 
in the roomy mayoral chair, and gave way 
to immoderate and long-continued mirth. 
His " Ho! ho! ho!” rang the whole 
length of the hall, and in a moment found 
a thousand echoes in boyish voices, In 
his convulsion his cone-crowned rod de- 
scribed a sweep in the air, and Morgan was 
amazed and amused to see Mr. Beckford 
gravely ducking to avoid it. Some of those 
on the platform were also grinning, but 
the reporter was writing for dear life. It 
would all be in next Friday's “ Little East- 
gate Times.” 

But suddenly, in the midst of the mirth, 
there came a crisis. Bacchus sat up, and, 
looking straight at Morgan, hurled at his 
head a choking, mirthful, and delighted 
epithet : 

“ Fathead / 

Another instant and the hall was alive 
with it. It came in showers from boys, 
parents, and spectators behind; it rang 
in volleys from right and left—'* Fathead ! 
fathead ! fathead ! " The Little Eastgate 
Times " man was on his fect, pointing with 
his pencil, Fathead!” Then, most mar- 
vellous of all, the masters on the platform 
were all standing up in their half-circle, 
pointing down at him with scornful index- 
fingers and chorussing the shout with an 
almost musical lilt —" Fathead! Fathead ! 
FaATHEAD!" It was a storm. a hurricane of 
mingled ridicule and objurgation. 

For a moment Morgan stood and blenched, 
deafened by the storm and helpless before 
it; then, with a yell of mingled fear and 
defiance, he turned and made headlong for 
the door. 

Long before he reached it he fell over 
something, and sprawled on the ground; 
then the shrieks and laughter died away, 
and he woke to find himself prone upon the 
floor of his dormitory. 

He ha4 fallen with à considerable bump, 
and his feet were entangled in his bed- 
clothes. As he raised himself in stupid 
awakening, a drowsy voice called from the 
next bed: 

“ Hullo! what's that?“ 

"Ive only tumbled out," gasped poor 
Morgan. 

“Fathead!” muttered the voice, like 
a remaining echo of the dream; and then 
the speaker relapsed into slumber. 

Morgan extricated himself as quietly ag 


possible. He was smarting with humilia- 
tion and annoyance, and he was unutterably 
wretchel. In that moment of awful de- 
pression he longed with a great longing to 
go home and have a look at his mother. 

As a matter of fact he was trying to bear 
a burden much too heavy for him, and was 
rapidly being overcome by it. He sighed 
as he realised that home was out of the 
question, and then, quite naturally, his 
mind turned to the next best thing. Some- 
what pathetically, though he did not 
realise the pathos of the fact, the next 
best thing for him was simply Burtenshaw, 
the only fellow in the school whom he had 
ever regarded as anythin 
must speak to Burtenshaw, if only for 
a moment and in a whisper. He dil not 
know what he shoull have to say in that 
whisper, but he was absolutely bound to see 
him. He would go crazy if he didn’t. And 
often before he had found practical help and 
comfort in Burtenshaw's very recklessness. 

Trembling, he slippel out of bel again, 
and went to the door. 

There was no great difficulty in his 
programme. It was a beautifully warm 
summer night, and he could distinctly hear 
the quiet sound of a quiet sea on the beach. 
He had simply to get out of the corridor, 

two dormitory doors, which would 
probably be shut, arrive at the third, which 
would also be shut, turn the knob softly, 
and enter. No doubt there would be a 
little moonlight in the corridor to light his 
steps, and besides, he had often been that 


of a friend. He. 
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way before. Therefore he knew quite well 
that the first bel on the right in Number 
Five was Burtenshaw’s, and that he would 
have no farther to go to find his only friend. 
And of course it would be just as easy to 
come back when his errand was done. He 
felt, somehow, that by that time he would 
feel ever so much better, even if, as was 
possible, Burtenshaw would only call him a 


"s 

he door-knob of his own dormitory 
was so familiar to him that he was able, 
even in his acutely distressed condition, 
to manipulate it without a sound. The 
door openel noiselessly, and he drew it 
behind him without attempting to fasten it. 
Then, by the merest instinct of caution, he 
pues to glance up ani down the corridor 

fore procee ling on his adventure. 

He glancel first to the left, but only 
casually, for his interests did not lie in that 
direction. It was, in fact, a land of shadow 
and darkness, and it only led to the school 
stairs, and ultimately to the class-rooms 
and—lessons. His own door was the nearest 


to that region, and the farthest from the 


House-quarters, Then he glancel to the 
ight, to see that all was clear between him- 
self and the green-baize door which gave 
access to the House. 

Well was it for him that he did so. 

One of the two windows of the corrilor 
was quite near the n door, and through 
this window fell a brilliant shaft of moon- 
light. It was so brilliant, so pleasantly 
brilliant, that it gave all that section of 
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the corridor an effect which seemed te 
render even more dense the shadow which 
covered the part where Morgan stood, and 
all beyond it. Through this light the 
green-baize door was distinctly to seen, 
and the heavy brass-work of its handle 
shone faintly from its rays. 

Morgan just paused to glance at that door, 
exactly as many another midnight adven- 
turer had done before. But at the same 
instant he heard—he felt sure of it—a faint 
sound, and his heart sprang into his throat. 
An instant later, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, the green door began to open ! 

Did some one murmur “ What of that?“ 
Then let him imagine poor Morgan, with 
his mind in disorder and under a cloud, his 
nerves excite! and tremulous from his 
dream and his fall—let him imagine a 
dim and silent corridor at dead of night, 
with shadowy doorways here and there, 
and backed by the deep darkness that led 
to the silent regions of the school. Let him 
imagine a shaft of moonlight that had some- 
thing ghostly about it, and beyond that a 
door—a door that was always a door of 
dread, the way by which the headmaster 
and the cane were accustomed to sally forth 
upon their nocturnal missions of wrath. 

Then let him imagine, in the great still- 
ness, that ominous door beginning to open, 
not in an ordinary, business-like way, 
but silently and stealthily and slowly, 
with an awful deliberation that suggested 
unutterable things ! 

(To be continued.) 


HUNTING WALRUS IN BAFFINLAND: 
ARCTIC SPORT WITH TUSKERS OF THE SEA. 


A CENTURY ago the gigantic walrus—prob- 
í ably the “leviathan " of the Bible— 
abounded on the Newfoundland coasts, as 
well as at Anticosti and down the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. But his hide, tusks, an. 
have been his undoing, and, thanks to the 
too eager zeal of whalemen—Americans, 
Canadians, and British—he bids fair to 
follow into extinction the buffalo of the 
animal and the great auk of the bird 
kingdoms. 

To-day the“ tusker of the sea " must be 
sought in the remote Arctic ; you will hardly 
tind a stray specimen south of Hudson 
Strait. The monsters are retreating, and 
although they are still fairly plentiful in the 
region of Frobisher Bay, great inroads are 
being made upon them. Peary shot as many 
as hundred in a month in Melville 
Inlet, to use as food for his dogs during 
Polar tri 

Frobisher Bay is an inlet of the sea, one 
of many that strike back into the heart of 
Baffinland for hundreds of miles. In these 
unknown, unmapped waters the walrus- 
hunters build themselves a shore hut of felt 
covered with great layers of icy snow, which 
shuts out the awful rigour of an Arctic 
winter. The business does not pay enough 
to engage a steamer, therefore little schooners 
are employed; and the Eskimo tribes are 
called upon to supply labour. 

These queer listie men formerly harpooned 
the sea-lion, and when they had him in 
extremis they advanced upon and finished 
off the huge creature with lances. But 
other times, other ways. Even the Eskimo 
walrus-hunters of to-day use modern rifles, 
and find the chase proportionately less 
deadly. For it should be said the walrus is 
most vicious when wounded. Naturally, the 
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Eskimo of these waters have likewise lost 

their skill with the harpoon after whales. 
Formerly they attacked the whales in 
at numbers, hurling harpoons with air- 
ladders attached, so as to prevent the 


stricken monster from sounding. Nowa- 
days, however, the Eskimo rely almost 
entirely on the white man's boats, rifles, and 
harpoons fired from special modern cannon. 
The walrus is to the Eskimo what the rein- 
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The Walrus Schooner Mink in the Ice at Frobisher Bay, Baffinland. 


deer is to the Lapp. His flesh is their one 
great food ; the blubber yields the oil where- 
with their queer little snowy igloos—semi- 
subterranean huts of solid snow-blocks— 
are heated and lighted. 


^. — 


The immensely thick hide supplies ropes 
and harness for the draft dogs, and the 
formidable tusks and great bones are con- 
verted into various useful implements of 
daily life. "Moreover, the ivory is also 
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bartered for cloth, iron and steel goods, 
powder and shot, and other articles which 
the white man brings. 

A party of whites venturing up into 
Baffinland after walrus will draw up their 
little schooner among the loose ice-blocks 
and set to work after tuskers, taking in as 
a side-issue the musk ox, polar bear, and, 
above all, the precious silver fox whose raw 
pelt may be worth $500. The first thing 
to be done is to get a party of Eskimo 
helpers, erpat hunters and faithful and 
honest workers. Each has his own kyak, 
or native boat, usually made of walrus-skin 
stretched over a frame of big bones or timbers. 

The walrus are stalked in midsummer, 
when they are tracked and hunted on the 
huge ^" pans" of ice. A highly risky 
business is this, for both Eskimo and white 
men in.small boats, especially as these 
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enormous animals have their young with 
them at this season. A most remarkable 
sight is it to see quite a small fleet of whale- 
boats and native kyaks after a herd of angry 
walrus who may attack on sight. 

Remember, a bull in fine condition will 
weigh nearly two thousand pounds ; and, as 
he comes on, roaring hideously and waving 
his massive head with its terrible down- 
dropped tusks, he presents an appalling 
spectacle to men ill-equipped to withstand 
his charge. As with the seals or elephants, 
each herd keeps several watchmen, usually 
a monstrous bull. And one of these sentinels 
will not wait to challenge or to see what is 
going to happen, but will charge down upon 
a boat with great speed, and rip out her 
bottom with a single stroke of his powerful 
' tusks unless stopped by a magazine bullet 
as he comes big on. 
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All that remained of a gigantic Tusker Walrus after the Villag*.s had finished their Feast. 
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Should the great creature seriously cripple 
a boat, she is laboriously hauled up on an 
ice-pan and the crew remain upon this 
floating raft until another boat is sent off. 
Quite frequently, however, the infuriated 
walrus charges upon the boat before its 
master is ready; and if there is any sea 
running, with the ice-floes crashing angrily 
together, a disaster may ensue. Last season 
three or four white men and nearly a dozen 
Eskimo lost their lives whilst engaged in 
this perilous and little-known chase. 

Of course, the frail skin kyaks are as 
match-boxes in the path of an walrus ; 
and, should the occupant bs iom into 
the water, he is at the mercy of the relentless 
tusks. For this reason the Eskimo of 
Frobisher Bay do not rope themselves into 
the manholes of their kyaks as the Green- 
landers do, otherwise fatalities would be 
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far more numerous than they are. These 
Baffinlanders swim literally like fishes, 
whether above or below the icy water. At 
the first menace of attack they abandon the 
kyak, dive deep into the angry Arctic sea, 
and make for a pan of ice. 

When the schooner has been laid up in 
safety, a wooden whaleboat, with a crew 
of six or eight, is got ready, and proceeds to 
the hunt surrounded by a retinue of paddling 
Eskimo. Great precautions are necessar 
lest the carcass of the walrus should sin 
after having been shot; therefore harpoons 
are used, as well as ritles, and long lines are 
attached in order that the prey may not be lost. 

The tuskers do not yield much fat, and 
nine of them have to be taken before the 
hunters are sure of one ton of the valuable 
oil. There is a coating of fat five inches 
thick all over their immense bodies, and this 
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is even greater in winter, when Nature the 
better provides them to withstand the awful 
climate. The skin is extremely "ard, thick, 
and tough, and is largely used for polishing 
steel, brass, copper, and other metals in 
America and Europe. The flesh is eaten 
also by white men when there is nothing 
better going, but it is tough, oily, and fishy 
in flavour. 

The walrus lives chiefly on clams and 
shell-fish, dug out of immense beds. It is 
in this work that the creatures wear out 
their great tusks, and not in fighting or 
dragging their immense bodies across the 
ice. Walrus ivory is much sought after for 
piano-keys and knife-handles ; but it seldom 
or never figures as billiard-ball ivory in the 
international ivory-markets of London and 
Antwerp. 

When the creatures grow old and their 
tusks are worn down, they can no longer 
dig into the hard clam-beds; and so, like 
old man-eating tigers and lions, they have 
to take to other prey. They then lie upon 
the ice and wait for unsuspecting seals. 
As many as twenty huge tuskers may be 
sighted at one time by a boat's crew, and no 
sooner is the herd disturbed than the bulls 
begin to bellow furiously and open their 
great jaws. But the sturdy whaler pushes 
on, and soon the great black bodies loom up 
against the gunwale. All around angry 
roaring heads are seen, and under the water 
there are ominous suggestions of mighty 
bodies trying to overturn the intruder. 

If the tusks of the assailants be poor, 
their possessors are driven off with the big 
oars. On the other hand, shot after shot 
is poured into the open throats of desir: ble 
specimens, and then the victims are har- 
pooned and towed back to the shore, there 
to be cut up and have the oil extracted. 

But the walrus herds have other enemies 
besides white and Eskimo hunters. These 
tell strange stories about fights between the 
polar bear and the sea-lion. The polar will 
stalk walrus as they lie asleep on floe or 
shore, approaching on their hind legs like 
Kipling's Adum Zad—‘ The bear that walks 
like a man." 

In his mighty fore-paws the creeping bear 
^44 varry a great mass of ice wherewith to 
brain the unsuspecting walrus. If the aim 
be good, Bruin’s victory is secured; but, 
should the tusker wake up, a magnificent 
battle ensues, which many a hunter has 
described to the present writer during his 
recent tour in Baffinland. Both animals 
are almost equally matched, the advantage, 
if any, resting with the polar, who is as 
tricky as a fox and much more at home on 
a floating ice-floe than his great awkward 
adversary. 

The skull of the walrus is so thick, and his 
hide so tough, that it seems wonderful how 
the polar can win the fight; yet so it is. 
The Eskimo frequently come upon just such 
a battle, and shoot the bear in the moment 
of his triumph, thus securing both carcasses 
and hides. Last season nearly one huncred 
and twenty walrus were taken in the Fro- 
bisher Bay district, and this was considered 
a very good season. 
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An ACCOUNT OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE EVER-MEMORABLE AND EVER-GLORIOUS BALACLAVA CHARGE, AS RELATED 
i BY ONE OF THEM, CORPORAL JAMES MUSTARD, TO THE AUTHOR. 


M* friend Mr. James Mustard lives near 
me at Twickenham, and has often 
iven me a thrilling account of the ever- 
amous story. He is now an old man nearly 


By GEoRGE A. WADE, B.A. 


eighty, but his “ eye is not yet dim nor his 
natural force abated.” He has a splendid 
constitution, and can walk his five miles 
with the best of us younger ones. And, 


when there is a social gathering on a winter’s 
night, we never feel that we have reached 
the acme until the grand old veteran of the 
17th Lancers has given us his favourite 


song. Nor do wə forget to join lustily 
and enthusiastically in the stirring chorus 
that our fathers used to sing with equal 
gusto in their own day : 
“Qh, ‘tis a famous story, proclaim it far and wide! 
And let pour children's children re-echo it with 
pride 
How Cardigan the fearless his name immortal made. 
When he crossed the Russian valley with his noble 
Light Brigade!” 


Tennyson and other poets have sun 
its glory; Kinglake, Howard Russell, an 
other writers have recorded the wonderful 
charge in the immortal peges of history. 
Fifty-three years have rolled by since the 
* Noble Six Hundred" dashed up that 
Russian Valley of Death at Balaclava. 
Six hundred men went forward when 
‘Trumpeter Joy seunded the “ Charge " on 
his bugle at the word of command. But 
owly one hundred and fifty returned, of 
ym many were severely wounded. Lord 

igaa rode at their head to and from the 
Russian batteries, with the officers and 
men of his Light Brigade behind him. 

There were included in this brigade men 
of the 4th oons, 13th Dragoons, 
Sth Hussars, l lth Hussars, and 17th Lancers. 
My dear old friend James Mustard was a 
corporal ‘of that splendid regiment which 
waste the white faci on its dark coat, 
and glossy helmet. "By chance he rode 
close hehind Lord Cardigan, by a greater 
chanc_ and by God's good grace he rode 
over that '' half & league," there and back, 
*'sabring the gunners ” with "cannon to 
‘wight of him, cannon to left of bim, and 
cannon in front of him," without receiving 
‘hardly so much as a scratch, though his 
comrades fell in hundreds all around his 
spirited horse as the gallant steed and rider 
‘dashed after their famous leader. 

So James Mustard is truly a man well able 
to tell of the daring and marvellous charge 
that made all the world ring with ita glory ; 
that made every Briton walk next day with 
his head erect and with his lips quivering 
with pride as he remembered that these 
* Six Hundred wero his own countrymen 
and kinsfolk. James Mustard is to-day the 
doyen of the grand regiment that he once 
so nobly eserved, the famous 17th Lancers. 
For him a warm invitation comes to 
its ‘regimental banquets; for him an 
henoured place is kept when the Death or 
Glory Boys" have any special function. 
The 17th Lanoers are proud indeed of this 
tall, fine old veteran of eighty years, and 
James Mustard is never tired of singing the 
praises of the 17th Lancers. 

I told him that some thousands of my 
bey friends—and men friends too '—who 
read this paper would like to know something 
about the few survivers of this historic 
charge. The grand old veterans are fast 
diminishing now, for fifty-three years is a 
long time, and most of them were at least 
twenty years old when they rode “ into the 
Valley of Death." So that to-day all the 
survivors have passed the span of life as 
allotted by the Psalmist, and their ages vary 
from seventy to eighty or more. 

There are about thirty-seven of us left 
at the timo you are writing," said Mr. 
Mustard. “I am counting the men who 
were in the ranks only, not the commissioned 
officers. Perhaps there are two or three of 
thoee remaining, but I should not think there 
are more. Yes, in May 1907 there are only 
about forty of the Light Brigade who sur- 
vived the fatal day still left with us." 

" You are not all in necessitous circum- 
stances, though?” I said to my friend. 
“Some of you have done fairly well in the 
world since you left the Army, I believe ? " 

" A few," said the veteran, shaking his 
bead with that genial smile that his 
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companions all know so well. There is 
Kilvert, who was a private in the 11th Hussars 
in 1854. Now he has risen to fame and 
high position, for only a year or so ago he 
was made Mayor of his native Wednes- 
bury, and he has been an alderman in the 
town for some years. Kilvert was a fine 
soldier, and he has made a good and success- 
ful business-man. They think a good deal 
of Kilvert in Wednesbury, and so they have 
every right to do. 

“Then there is Pennington. He also 
was one of the 11th, and he has won much 
renown as & Shakespearean reciter since he 
left off soldiering. Pennington spent much 
time, dreary months of sickness, with the 
troops in Bulgaria, and he was in the great 
fight at the Alma, also in the cavalry 
skirmish at Bouljanak. He was wounded 
at Balaclava, and suffered severely from his 
injuries, if I remember rightly. 

* Of course I must not forget to mention 
Lord Tredegar. At the time of the charge 
he was Captain Godfrey Morgan, and when 
we got back after the terrible ride he found 
that he was the senior officer of those not 
wounded, and he was consequently in com- 
mand of us all. There were only two other 


Mr. James Mustard, 17th Lancers. 


Generally regarded as an authority on the details 
of the Charge. 


officers who had escaped being wounded, 
and both were much his juniors.” 

" You may be sure our boys will not forget 
ha I went on to say. The men of 

ngland may be forgetful, but the boys are 
never tired of hearing and reading about 
such glorious days as that at Balaclava. 
To them all you survivors are heroes indeed, 
and they would be only too delighted to 
sit and listen to your stories for hours 
together, and to do you honour.” 

*[ am sure of it," said Mr. Mustard. 
“You see we begin to feel our annual 
losses very keenly. We could beat the 
Russian foe, but there is another enemy 
who never fails to conquer us in the end, the 
last enemy of all men. Every year when we 
meet for our annual banquet on the evening 
of October 25, there are more chairs vacant, 
and our numbers have decreased. At the 
time of your writing this there are about 
nine of us left who were in the 4th Dragoons ; 
another nine who were in the 13th ; only four 
who were in tle 8th Hussars; about eight 
or nine who did duty in the lith Hussars ; 
and, lastly, seven survivors of my dear 
old regiment, the 17th Lanoers. 

It makes one feel sad each year to see 
the new depletion of our thin ranks, though 
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as the years roll past the public grows more 
and more kind to those of us who remain. 
But there are ever more and more a deeper 
meaning and pathos visible when we have 
our annual dinner on the anniversary of 
Balaclava. You can perhaps fancy what it 
feels like to us as we listen to the fine song 
that usually starts the concert followin 
the dinner, * Where are the Boys of the Ol 
Brigade?’ It gives one a strange sensa- 
tion to hear those lines sung on such an 
occasion. Where, indeed ? It is true that 
we do not expect to be in the Abbey proud] 
laid,’ but it does please us immensely to think 
that we ‘sleep in Old England’s heart,’ 
that we are aot quite forgotten though more 
than half a century has rolled away since the 
grey misty dawn of that October morning 
which was the last that so many ' Boys of 
the Old Brigade ever saw on earth. 

“ Then at the banquet there is the most 
pathetic of all scenes, when each survivor 
rises in solemn silence and lifts his glass 
in honour of the toast, ‘To the immortal 
memory of our dead comrades of the Light 
Brigade!’ You can fancy what t 
moment means to us forty or so who are 
still alive, but all of us over seventy years 
old! I need not tell you the thought that 
rises in every man’s breast at that solemn 
time. Rather let me say that, when we 
conclude the meeting with ‘God save the 
King,’ there is no more loyal body of men 
to be found throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Empire than the two- 
score veterans who raise their quavering 
voices in honour of his Majesty King 


Edward vit.” 


Mr. Mustard went on to tell me that he 
often meets one or two of the survivors of 
the Balaclava Charge at various places 
during the year. But of course the October 
banquet is their chief time for welcoming 
each other, and for again giving their 
account of the deeds that were done in 
1854. Each of the old soldiers has his own 
version of the fight, according to the position 
he was in on the famous day. It is this 
variation of position which has made some 
apparent discrepancies in the different stories 
told by the survivors now and then, such 
as that relating to who was the real sounder 
of the ran what were the actual orders 


brought by Captain Nolan, etc. 
James Mustard, however, was in a 
unique ition for knowing what went on 


during the fight, and he is generally regarded 
by those who have written about it as an 
authority on the subject. Mr. D. H. 
Parry, whose books on military matters 
are widely known and read by all classes, 
has himself presented to Mr. Mustard a copy 
of his fine work on “ The Death or Glory 
Boys," with a special autograph dedication, 
in which he gratefully acknowledges the 
debt he owes to this survivor of the Cha 
for detailed information as to what really 
happened on that October morning. 

* What message can I send to our boys 
from you brave old fellows who are * Left 
of Six Hundred’? What advice would 
you all give to them if you could talk 
quietly to them to-day?” I asked my 
old friend as he finished 1 me many 
interesting particulars about his former com- 
rades, and about his present companions 
who have survived. 

His bright eyes kindled, and he raised bis 
hand impressively like a prophet of olden 
times. 

“ Tell them that we should suy, first of 
all—and I know I speak for every one who 
is ‘ Left of the Six Hundred '—tell them, 
first of all, that our message to them is. 
* Boys, always do your duty! Let neither 
fear nor favour prevent your doing that ii 
whatever circumstances of life you mry 
find yourselves, Certain death, una voidablo 
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trouble, serious disaster, may stare you in 
the face, as it did us of the Light Brigade 
on that October day. But, thank God— 
and I say it modestly and reverently, I 
hope !—not a soldier flinched nor thought 
of retreat, though he knew the end was 
death.’ So tell the boys never to turn 
back from doing their duty nobly and well. 
Some of them are sure to fall in the fight ; 


By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A. 


Author of “In the Grip of the Foreigner,” “ Three 
Men and a Ghost," etc. 


(/Uustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—TOM MEYRICK BECOMES MY 
WARD. 


HERE was rain in it, and I had no need 
to consult the barometer in order to 
ascertain the fact. The twinges in my 
wounded leg made me well aware that there 
was a change in the weather and that we 
should soon have a welcome shower. It 
would not come before it was required either, 
for during the past few weeks the summer 
sun had blazed from a hot unclouded sky 
with disastrous results. 

Thinking of my pasture land in which the 
dry earth appeared in brown patches where 
the grass had been scorched away by the 
heat, I was elated when a sharp twinge 
of my old wound announced the coming of 
the rain. But it must not for one moment 
be imagined that the twinges themselves 

ave me the slightest degree of pleasure. 

ar from it! On the contrary, they made 
me squirm, and were at times so excru 
ciating as almost to make me wish I did not 
carry my wounded limb about with me, but 
had allowed it to be amputated in that 
far-away field hospital during the Zulu 
War. 

My heart ever beats faster when I think 
of my last campaign and that last skirmish 
under the African skies. It was in the 
early days of the Zulu War, and I was in 
command of a small detachment returning 
to camp. Suddenly a fierce horde of 
8 dusky warriors crossed our path. 
The fight was short, but sharp, and at ciose 
quarters, I received three bullet-wounds, 
two of which were in my right leg, and then 
my horse was shot un ler me, The animai 
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some are sure to be injured in the conflict 
with the powers of evil as they go through 
the world. But the boys need fear nothing, 
either in heaven or earth, if they always 
stand up gallantly for the right, if they 
are true to the colours, loyal to their leader, 
and, best of all, if they have put on the 
armour of righteousness and are under the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. 
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"'That would be our message to the 
boys. We are old, and we know! We 
have seen, and we have fought. We are 
passing away swiftly now as we few 
approach the fourscore years. But, in our 
hearts we are still all boys, and we hope to 
remain so to the end! I have a warm 
affection for all true manly boys, Mr. Wade, 
as you know. May God bless them!” 
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»The animal rolled over.” 


rolled over, and before 1 got to my feet my 
wounded leg was pierced by an assegai 
thrown by a stalwart Zulu. 

The unfortunate result was that, to my 
great sorrow, I was invalided home, and 
through my wounds had to retire from the 
Active List. Sergeant Jones, who was 


wounded in the chest whilst bayonetinz the 
Zulu who had assegaied me, was also in- 
valided home, and eventually retired om a 
pension. . 

I accordingly took up my permanent abode 
at Oakwood, my old home among the Welsh 
hills, and thither ex-Sergeant Jones accom- 


panied me as my trusted body-servant. 
An old soldier can turn his hand to anything, 
and the sergeant was by no means the excep- 
tion that proved the rule. From the first 
he showed himself to be à man of much 
resource, and was of great assistance to me 
in the management of my large house and 
«mall househol 1. 

Such in brief is the history of the cause and 
effect of this wounded limb of mine, that has 
laid me by useless on the shelf. Thus it 
came about that 1, Major Thomas Morgan, 
formerly of her late Majesty's 210th Regi- 
ment of Foot, found myself one hot summer 
morning looking hopefully out of the window 
in the interests of agriculture for the slightest 
sign of a cloud in the sky. 

Another sharp twinge made me start. 
There was not the slightest doubt it would 
soon rain. Non est dubium quin," I 
remarked pleasantly, recalling a phrase that 
had stuck in my memory since my school- 
days, but how to continue the sentence in 
Latin I knew not. 

Although I was 80 confident, I could as yet 
see no cloud in the sky from my position 
in the room, so I opened the window and 
stepped on to the terrace. Looking away 
across Pembrokeshire towards Milford Haven 
I saw in the west a few faint streaks of grey 
banding the horizon, and knew that at last 
the rain was coming up from the Atlantic. 

" Ha, ha!” I chuckled. “ Non est dub 
halloa! I broke off suddenly as the clatter 
of hoofs was heard along the drive. Here's 
Jones coming up already with the post-bag ! 
He's pretty early this morning." 

Preeently Sergeant Jones rode up, and, 
dismounting, handel me the post-bag with 
his usual military salute. 

" Any news in the town, Jones?" I 
asked. 

“ None, sir," was the repiy; and with 
another salute Jones lei the horse away to 
the stables, whilst I went indoors with the 
post-bag. I opened it for the letters and 
newspapers, then male my way to the 
library, leaving the bag in the hall as I 
passei through. 

Most of the letters were purely business 
missives, but one I could see from the 
writing on the envelope was from my old 
friend Colonel Meyrick. I hastily tore it 
open to real what he had to say. 

* Blankton Barracks : 
Monday. 
“ Deak MaJ0R,—Just a line to say that 


my duties carry me to your part of the - 


country to-morrow. Have to see into some 
details for the War Office. When that is 
done with I shall run over to Oakwood before 
the end of the week and inflict my company 
upon you for a day or two. How are the 
fish biting ? 
“ Ever yours, 
jRIFFITH MEYRICK.” 


This news greatly pleased me. I had not 
for some consilerable time seen Colonel 
Meyrick, who was now in command of my old 
regiment. I knew that the regiment then 
lay at Blankton; but as the place was two 
or three counties away, it was but seldom 
that [had been there. I was therefore all the 
more eager to meet my oll comrade once 
again, and hear from his lips the doings of 
both officers and men of ours. 

I rang the bell and summoned Mrs. Griffiths, 
my housekeeper. When she appeared I 
gave her instructions to have the guest- 
room ready for the Colonel, and to make all 
necessary preparations for his approaching 
Visit. 

After digesting the London paper for 
the day before, I went out to the grounds 
with my head bared to the gentle breeze. 
It gradually freshened, until at last it blew 
half a gale, which swept the clouds swiftly 
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up from the Atlantic, and then down came 
the rain. 

It had not ceased raining when I went to 
bed that night. and the next morning it was 
still coming down in a perfect deluge. Jones 
hal rilden off on Beauty to the town as 
usual for the letters, and after breakfast 
I stood watching the rain and impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of my newspaper. 
The oli grandfather’s clock in the hall had 
long since struck nine. It was getting late, 
and Jones had not arrived with the letters, 
so that I began to wonder how it was he had 
not yet returnel. He had set out for the 
town at his accustomed time, but he was now 
nearly an hour late. What coull have 
delayed him? 

At last I heard Beauty's hoofs clattering 
along the drive, and soon afterwards Jones 
dismounted at the hall-door. 

What has made you so late?” I asked 
him as he brought me the post-bag. 

Jones saluteJ. 

There was an accident to a goods train 
up the line last night, sir, and that delayed 
the mail," was his reply. 

< H'm! Was it serious, did you hear?“ 

“I couldn't say, sir. I didn't hear the 
particulars, but i was told that a gools 
train was derailed and damaged the perma- 
nent way." 

" Ah, well, accidents will happen I suppose. 
I hope no ene was injured ? " 

" Don't know, sir, but I hope not," and 
with another salute Jones departed. 

There were no letters for me by that 
morning's post, so I settled down to read my 
paper. It did not, of course, contain any 
report of the recent railway accident, but I 
was soon deep in the news of the day. 

Presently the loud pealing of the bell 
startled me, and I threw down my pe as 
a maid entered with a telegram. hastily 
tore it open. 


“ To Major Morgan, Oakwood. 


“ Grievous news. Colonel Meyrick fatally 
injured last night in railway accident. 
Removed to Blankton Barracks. Wishes to 
see you. Come immediately. 

" Drxox." 


I sat staring at the paper. So this, after 
all, was to be the end of my poor old comrade, 
to meet death through a railway accident 
instead of on the battlefield in the service of 
his country. 

" Fatally injured!” Yes, it must be so, 
for Dixon, the surgeon of the regiment, was 
not the kind of man to send off alarming 
messages without cause. 

Is there any answer, sir?“ 

I started from my reverie, and, going to 
my desk, filled up a telegraph-form to the 
effect that I would travel at once. Hand- 
ing this to Betty. I told her to give it to 
the telegraph-messenger, and afterwards to 
inform Jones that I wished the dog-cart 
to be ready in half an hour. I knew I 
should be able to catch the up express 
from the town. 

I summoned Mrs. Griffiths and told her 
of the accilent, and that I feared my in- 
tendel guest was at the point of death. 
Thea, full of sad thoughts, | shade prepara- 
tions for the journey, and was ready when 
the dog-cart drove up to the door. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said Jones as I took 
my seat, I’ve heard as how Colonel Meyrick 
was injurel in the accident. Is it true, 
sir?“ 

" Too true, I am afraid," was my sad 
reply. 

t was a dismal drive to the town. The 
long avenues of trees wept copious drips, 
Out in the open the rain lashed us merci- 
lesslv, and in many places the dusty roads 
of yesterday were turnel into muddy 
streams. 
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At the station I was given further details 
of the accident. The down express a few 
miles after leaving Blankton Station had 
dashed into the rear of a stationary goois 
train. Of the passengers, two had been 
killed outright, and many injured. Amongst 
the latter was Colonel Meyrick, and, as he was 
so near home, he had been removed imme- 
diately to the barracks. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon 
when I arrived at Blankton. I drove at 
once to the infantry barracks and was 
conducted to my old friend's quarters. On 
the stairs I met Mr. Dixon, the regimental 
surgeon. 

How is he ? ” I asked breathlessly as he 
wrung my hand. 

„Sinking fast," was the reply. His 
spine is fracturel and he has sustained 
severe internal injuries. He cannot live 
through the dav.” 

Silently he led the way up the stairs, and, 
opening a door, ushered me into the room 
where lay the dying soldier. <A ray of sun- 
light struggled through the cloudy sky and 
fell across the bed, and, seeing this, the 
surgeon went to the window to draw down 
the blind, as he thought that the bright 
light would annoy the sufferer. 

No, don't do that!” expostulated 
Colonel Meyrick in a feeble voice. Let me 
see Gol’s good sun a while. It’s for the 
last time, Iexpect" ; and the surgeon, obey- 
ing his wishes, approachel the bedside with 
me. 

“I am so glad you've come, Morgan,” 
said the dying man, holding out his hand as 
he saw me. 

In a trembling voice I trie to express my 
heartfelt sorrow as I clasped the proffered 
hand in mine. 

" Yes, it is hard," murmured Colonel 
Meyrick. “ Not hard to die, but hard to 
leave my motherless boy. Poor Tom! 
I've just sent him to his room and told him 
to rest awhile." 

He was silent for a few seconds, then he 
continued: It does seem hard to die in 
this manner ; still, it is God's will and I am 
ready to go when He calls me. I had 
thought it would be my lot to die for my 
country, sword in hand against the enemy. 
Dulce et decorum est—you know the old 
motto, Major—but that honour shall not be 
mine, for it has been disposed otherwise." 

We were both silent for a time, then he 
spoke again. 

“ Morgan, I want you to do me a favour. 
Will you look after my boy when I am gone 
to meet his mother? I have no other 
relatives, as you are perhaps aware, and 
you are my oldest and dearest friend. 
Will you, then, do this for me?“ 

I pressed his hand in mine and pro- 
misel him that I would do so. He smiled 
faintlv. 

"[ knew you woull," he replied, with a 
satisfied look. Now I feel more at ease, 
for I know you will bring him up as I would 
wish—as a Christian gentleman. And, 
Morgan, let him choose his own profession, 
but I should be glad if he would take to the 
Army. Mr. Dixon," he continued, turning 
to the surgeon, " have you sent for the 
lawyer? 

* He is waiting below.“ was the reply. 

* Then ask him to come up, please“; and 
Mr. Dixon left the room. 

When Mr. Brown, the lawyer, appeared, 
mv oli comrade introduce] me as his son's 
future guardian, and gave him a few instruc- 
tions Mr. Brown quickly graspel the 
details, and, sitting at a table, made some 
a lditions to the document he had brought 
with him. This proved to be the Colonel's 
last will and testament. in which I was 
namel sole executor and the guardian of 
young Tom Meyriek until he came of age. 
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The Colonel affixed his signature, which was 
witnessed by three officers of the regiment. 

In a few hours the gallant soldier breathed 
bis last, with his only child clasped in his 
erms. 


It was a sunny afternoon when the muffled 
drums beat the sol mn call in the barrack 
square. Tom held my hand nervously, and 
together with measured tread we followed 
the gun-carriage to the mournful strains of 
the “ Dead March." I clasped the young 
boy's hand firmly in my own to give him 
courage, and he followed his father with head 
oravely erect as a soldier's son should. 
But he faltered as we passed slowly through 
the long files of the firing-party, and my 
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own eyes filled with tears as I saw their 


heads abe vn sorrowfully over the stocks 
of their in military mourning. Yet 
Tom bore un manfully, and it was only 


after the soldiers had fired their last salute 
to their dead chief and the wailing notes of 
the Last Post rang through the church- 
yard, that he broke into a storm of sobe. 

Two days later I returned to Oakwood, 
taking Tom with me. Se t Jones, 
whom I had summoned to Blankton, re- 
mained behind to pack up the few personal 
effects that had been left, and have them sent 
on after us, but I carried the gallant Colonel's 
sword with me. This I intended should be 
hung in Tom's room. 

On our arrival, Mrs. Griffiths, with motherly 

(To be continued.) 


care, saw to the lad’s comfort, and when he 
was safely in bed I sat long by the library 
fire thinking of the future. 

My old friend had been a careful man, and, 
although not rich, I found that he had left 
sufficient to give his son a good start in life 
without encroaching on the income derived 
from a small property. I was determined 
that Tom should be as well is ive as 
possible for life's struggle, and so I fell to 
wondering whether it would be best to 
engage a private tutor for him or to send 
him to a good school. I was still undecided 
when I retired for the night, and the dawn 
threw no new light on my perplexity. Thus 
it was that I first began to experience the 
trials of a guardian. 
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HOW TO TELL A 


yo is a curious fact, seeing how im 
to us as a maritime nation our 
that while many people are quite familiar 
with the details of military uniforms, it is 
& very raie thing to find anyone who has 
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any accurate knowledge concerning those 
of the sister, and senior, Service. Perhaps it 
is another case of out of sight out of mind,” 
for while military officers are seen with a 
oertain amount of frequency in the panoply 
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correctly the rank or title of any they did 
chance to see. 

Yet the arrangement of rank and branch 
distinctions in the Navy is a particularly 
clear and ingenious one; and, once the 
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principle is grasped, it is easy to tell at a 
glance what may be the rank of any given 
officer, provided his sleeve be visible, or (if 


in white uniform) his shoulder. 
The evoluticn of present-cay naval 
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of their profession, it is but seldom that the 
general public (apart from the inhabitants 
of our naval ports) has any opportunity of 
seeing naval officers in uniform, and nine 
peeple out of ten would be unable to state 
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uniform is most interesting, but is too large 
a subject to touch upon in the limits of this 
article; and most of the details have an 
historical significance, as witness the three 
commemorative white lines on the tlue- 
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MIDSHIPMITE FROM AN ADMIRAL. 


jacket's jean collar, in memory of the three 
famous sea-fights of St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. Again, the buttons at the 
backs of the officer's frock and tail coats 
are a relic of the time when they used to 
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button back the flaps to give their legs 
greater liberty of action and their swords 
a freer swing. 

To come to the present day, the root 
principle of the distinction in the uniforms 
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of naval officers is, the higher the rank the 
greater the quantity of gold lace, and also tl e 
ancient naval tradition of glorifying tr- 
executive or military branch in every 
possible way. 


So, beginning at the lowest rank, we find 
the midshipman with no lace upon his 
aleeve, but entitled to wear a dirk, which 
an assistant-clerk, who ranks with him, may 
not do. 

Next eomes the sub-lieutenant, with a 
emgle line of gold lace, half an inch wide, 
round his sleeves and the distinguishing 
executive '' twist " in it. When io boconies 
& lieutenant he mounts another line of lace 
half an inch wide below the other ; and after 
eight years' service as a lieutenant he adds 
a '' half-stripe of quarter-inch lace between 
the two. 

When he becomes a commander he boasts 
three lines of equal width, and on pro- 
motion to captain he gains a fourth line. 

The distinotions tween the various 
grades of admirals are indicated in the same 
way, except that below the distinguishing 
lines a broad band of one and three-quarter 
inch lace is worn. 

The “ executive," however, important as 
be ia, is not the only type of officer required 
to manipulate the complicated machinery 
of life in a modern man-o’-war. There are 
three other classes of commissioned officers 
—1.c. the engineer, accountant, and medical 
E en h k 

inni in with the lowest rank, we 
find the 5 with tho 
same single half-inch gold line as his executive 
equal, but without the coveted “curl” or 
* twist" that denotes the military 
branch, and below the gold lace he wears & 
half-inch line of purple cloth. The other 


I* these days of invention and discovery, 
when so many things can be made by 
means of chemicals, and when nearly all 
natural phenomena can be explained and 
laced on a scientific basis, one is apt to 
i t—or even entirely to overlook—the 
early struggles after truth of the ancient 
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alchemists. And, even if their work is 


remembered, it is, in most cases, put on one 


side as valueless and uninteresting. 

The word “ alchemist,” to the unthinking, 
conjures up a vision of a white-haired 
patriarchal old man, busily working a pair 
of bellows, while around him lie myriads 
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ranks of the branch follow exactly the same * 


rule, and the engineer-lieutenant, engincer- 
commander, and engineer-captain carry the 
same number of stripes as their executive 
messmates, but without the twist in the 
upper line of lace and with the purple 
cloth inserted between the gold lines. 

With the accountant branch the same 
rule is followed, the officers wearing the same 
number of stripes as the executives of parallel 
rank, but in this instance the cloth is white, 
instead of purple, as in the case of the 
engineers. | 

hus the clerk and assistant.clerk wear 
a plain white line; the assistant-paymaster 
one gold stripe and a white line for four 
years, and two gold stripes divided by a 
white line after four years; the paymaster 
and staff-paymaster two and a-half gold 
stripes, and the fleet-paymaster three gold 
stripes, separated in each case by the white 
cloth. 

Similarly, the surgeons, whoee branch dis- 
tinction is red cloth, wear two gold stripes ; 
the staff-surgeons two and a-half, and the 
fleet-surgeons three. 

When the flag rank is reached the same 
rule is observed, and the engineer-rear- 
admirals (formerly known as chief inspectors 
of machinery), the paymasters-in-chief, and 
the inspector-generals of hospitals wear 
similar uniforms to the vice and rear-admirals 
with whom they rank, with the exoeption of 
the twist in the upper line of lace, and the 
addition of the purple, white, or red dis- 
tinctive cloth of their branch. 


ALCHEMY. 
By E. Basin FALKNER, B.A., B.SC. 


of retorts, alembics, and other paraphernalia 
of the laboratory. 

From many accounts, however, it may be 
gathered that these ancient Egyptian philo- 
sophers were soured and morose men, living 
alone and devoting their lives to science; 
but it must be remembered that science then 
did not mean what it does to-day. In those 
days, science consisted of one long and 
untiring effort to discover one thing—namely, 
the method of transmuting the baser metals 
into gold, silver, or copper. 

The Iatro-chemists,” or doctors of that 
time, were, sad to relate, little better, for 
apparently their one aim and object was to 
discover the Elirir vite, two or three 
drops of which would endow the purchaser 
with perennial youth. Not to alleviate pain 
and suffering, nor to benefit mankind at 
large, did these ancient savants labour. 
No; but simply to unearth two hidden 
secrets, the knowledge of which would bring 
them untold wealth and riches. 

In writing these words I may be doing 
some of them an injustice. Let us hope so. 
But from all accounts the old gentlemen in 
question were not the disinterested and 
humble workers we are rather prone to 
imagine. 

Sad, indeed, it is to record this, but 
unassailable evidence is forthcoming to 
amply prove their guile. At the present 
day there is, in the University of Leyden, 
a papyrus, which was taken from the 
wrappings of an embalmed golcsmith who 
dwelt at Thebes. 

In this manuscript recipes are given for 
preparing imitation gold and silver, and for 
increasing the weights of these metals by 
the addition of lead, without altering the 
apparent character of the rare elements. This 
is indeed bad, but worse is to follow. 

It is stated that a,certain duke once had 
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A further distinction may be noted in 
the fact that officers below commander rank 
have plain leather peaks to their cape, and 
those of and above it have an ornamentation 
of one or two lines of gold oak-leaves, if exe- 
cutive, or a plain five-eighth inch gold band 
if engineer, accountent, or medical officers. 

There are numerous small differences 
in the full-drees of the respective branches, 
but so long as the sleeve can be seen there 
will be no difficulty in ascertaining an 
officer’s rank and branch. 

Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve wear 
the same uniform as those of the Navy proper, 
but, instead of flat half-inch lace, they have 
wo strands of quarter-inch arranged in a 

ait. 

P Officers of the Naval Volunteers have 
ene lace arranged in single wavy 
es. 

Only the uniforms of officers have been 
referred to here, as to give details of the 
almost innumerable badges and distinctions 


worn by the bluejacket, stoker, and artisan 


ratings would require several articles. For 
similar reasons no mention has been made 
of warrant-officers, though in their case the 
same braach distinctions are observed. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
naval officers, unlike their military brethren, 
are not harassed by constant changes of 
detail in their uniform ; and attention may 
be directed to the suitability, smartness, 
&nd utility of naval uniforms, and last, 
but not least, to their comparative cheap- 
neas, 


in his service an alchemist who, it was 
believed, possessed the power of transmuting 
the base metals into gold, by using an 
entirely fictitious substance, known as the 
" philosopher's stone." At night the duke 
used to mix the ingredients in a crucible, 
close and lock the laboratory door, and 
retire to rest. In the morning pure gold 
was found in the melting-pot ! 


Fic. 2. 


This sounds extraordinary indeed ; but an 
explanation was soon forthcoming, for it was 
afterwards discovered that the alchemist's 
son was always concealed in a cupboard in 
the workshop. 

But let us now turn to the brighter side 
of the question, and see if, perhaps, some 
excuse cannot be found for the efforts of 
these ancient toilers. 

Below are given some experiments, 
which may be easily carried out during a 
winter's evening, at very little coet to the 
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experimenter and with no discomfort to 
his parents! If they are worked through 
as here deecribed, failure is impossible ; but 
it must be remembered that care is always 
necessary in everything one does, especially 
where chemicals are concerned. 

Remember that if a thing is worth while 
doing at all, it is worth doing well, and these 
experiments will, I am sure, be found to be 
worth both. 

Perhaps, also, they may be instrumental 
in sowing the seeds of inquiry in the 
minds of some who read these words, and so 
lead to the taking up of the most interesting 
science of chemistry. 

Experiment 1.— To change zinc apparently 
into cont 

At a chemist’s shop buy about two penny- 
worth of blue vitriol,” which is scientifically 
known as copper sulphate." Powder the 
crystals, and place some of the resulting 
powder in a basin. 

On to this now pour some boiling water, 
so as to dissolve the blue vitriol.” Prob- 
ably the liquid will have to be stirred 
occasionally, and for this purpose a glass or 
wooden rod must be used. 

Transfer the solution to à beaker—a glass 
vessel used by chemists—and heat it to 
boiling, using a Bunsen burner for the 
purpose. To support the beaker, a tripod 
stand will be required, the top of which 
is covered with a square of wire gauze; 
these two articles are quite inexpensive, 
and a Bunsen burner, with rubber tube 
complets», will not cost more than eighteen- 
pence (fig. 1). 

When the solution is boiling, drop into 
it a few strips of clean zinc, and observe 
what happens. The zinc gradually dis- 
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appears, while a reddish deposit of copper 
takes its place. The zinc has thus, appa- 
rently, been converted into copper. 

Experiment 2.—To convert copper appa- 
rently into silver. 

Make a solution of sulphate of mercury, 
using the same method as mentioned above, 
and put into it a penny, which has previously 
been cleaned with sandpaper. In a few 
minutes the coin will have acquired a 
bright silvery appearance. 

is shiny surface will not last, but at first 
it looks just as if the penny had been turned 
into silver. 

Another mystifying experiment is the 
following : 

Clean the blade of a penknife and dip it 
into the blue vitriol " solution, leaving it 
there for a minute or two. On withdrawing 
it, the blade will be covered with a thin film 
of copper. Wipe the “ copper " blade, and 
then dip it into the solution of sulphate of 
mercury. It now becomes "silver." Last 
of all, rub the blade with sandpaper, and it 
becomes steel again. 

Experiment 3.—To turn 
lead. 

Galena is a mineral which contains lead. 
Grind a little of the substance into a fine 
powder, and place a little in a cavity 

reviously cut in a lump of wood-charcoal. 
Light the Bunser, and, by means of a blow- 
pipe, direct the flame on to the galena in 
the hole (fig. 2). As the galena gets hot, 
white fumes are formed and a bright globule 
of molten metal appears. Allow this to 
solidify, and then transfer it to a stone or 
sheet of metal, and flatten it out with a 
hammer, 

A little plate of metal is produced, which 
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galena into 


will be seen to be soft, and to have the 
property of marking paper. It is lead. 

e experiments described above were 
first carried out by the Egyptian alchemiste, 
and are, at first sight, exceedingly mysterious; 
and that they imagined transmutation poesi- 
ble is not to be wondered at, considering the 
superficiality of their knowledge. 

e explanations of the above phenomena 
are really quite simple. In the first two 
experiments mentioned, the metal, dissolved 
in the water (as a salt), changes place with 
the metal introduced into the solution. 

For instance, when zinc is put into the 
copper sulphate, an exchange takes place, 
the zinc taking the place of the copper and 
the copper being set free. There is, there- 
fore, at the end of the experiment a solution 
of zinc sulphate, while the copper is changed 
into the metallic state. Notice that at 
the beginning of the experiment the solu- 
tion is a blue colour, while at the end it is 
either colourless or very much lighter in tint. 

A similar change takes place between the 
mercury and the copper in Experiment 2. A 
rather different chemical action governs the 
transformation of galena into lead. The 
mineral is a compound containing lead and 
sulphur. On heating it, the oxygen of the 
air combines with the sulphur of the galena 
and forms a gas, which escapes, the lead 
remaining in the metallic condition. 

So, after all, these curious changes admit 
of very simple explanations; but—and it is 
the same with everything—mysteries are soon 
put to flight when their secrets are unearthed. 

Just a few words in conclusion. The 
chemicals mentioned above are poisonous, 
5 great care must be taken in using 

em. 
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j | very English boy is doubtless 

proud of the position we hoid 
as the first maritime nation of the world. 
* Britannia rules the waves," and I hope 
may ever continue to do so. It is of the 
utmost importance to us as a nation that 
every boy should make himsell acquainted 
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PART I. 


with the various branches of nautical learn- 
ing to as great an extent as he can—in 
fact, become as much a sailor as his sur- 
roundings will permit. 

He may live far away from the sea, and 
have no intention of following the profes- 
sion of a sailor for a living; yet a knowledge 
oi marine matters, such as splicing a rope 
or tying a knot properly, signalling, handling 
a sailing-boat, etc., may be of great im- 
portance to him later on, as well as being 
capable of affording him a good deal of 
fun now; and therefere I think that the 


me I am about to describe, connected as 
it is so intimately with shipping, will be 
found very interesting, and a useful way of 
gaining a knowledge of the use of flags as 
a means of communication between vessels 
at sea or with stations ashore. 

I expect you all know that until quite 
recently all signalling in the daytime was 
carried on by means of flags, or signs, and 
at night by lights, or sounds made at 
varying intervals; and although wireless 
telegraphy will doubtless come to the front 
in course of time, yet it will be many a 
long day before signalling by means of flags 
is given up in favour of its more modern 
rival, especially on board the smaller craft. 

When signals are made at such a distance 
that colours are not distinguishable, then 
the fixed semaphore, or the shapes (ball, 
square, and cone) are used in place of 
flags, and at night the Morse code of dot 
and dash flashlight is used, or similar sound 
signals are made by a horn ; butthis we will 
not touch upon now, as they are not intended 
to be used inthegame I am about to describe. 

For many years—in fact since 1857, when 
the “Commercial Code of Signals" was 
first introduced—the number of flags used 
in the code was a set consisting of only 
eighteen; but as the shipping increased so 
did the demand arise for a greater number 
of signals, which the Commercial Code was 
unable to meet. 

To rearrange and get out a fresh code that 
would suit all nations universally was a 
long and tiresome job; but finally, after 
various suggestions had been made by 
different Governments, the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the matter decided to 
include the whole of the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet. 

By this means no new principle was 
introduced into the system, but there was 
greater scope, and signals have been in- 
creased.in number and brought up to date. 


After due consideration, this arrangement 
VCC eading 
iti owers, and it is now universally 
known as “ The New International Code of 
DEN and came into force on January 1, 
4 
The result has been most satisfactory as 
regards speed in signalling, for many of the 
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more important signals which had by the 
old code to be made by a three - flag hoist 
can now be made by a two- flag hoist, and 
all the four- signals of the old code, 
with the exception of the geographical, the 
alphabetical spelling-table, and ship-signal 
letters, can now be made by two- or three- 
flag hoista, so that greater accuracy and 
rapidity are insured by the new code. 


If carefully and strictly accordi 
to age Ai this game will be found SES 
interesting as wellas instructive; and if the 
various flagstaffs used are nicely finished off 
they look very pretty and ornamental on 
the table with the little tage hanging from 
the truck ; further, as all Goal pl can be 
easily made by yourself, it will cost but a 
mere trifle to uoe. | 
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Two or more flagstaffs will be required, 
according to the number of players—two 
for two or four players, and more if a larger 
number take part in the game. 

A flagstaff with & base as in fig. l is 
intended to represent a ship's mast, and 
those with a cross-beam base, as in fig. 2, 
are intended to represent a shore station 
signal-mast. 

Lloyd's have signal-stations at forty-four 
places round our coast, and also at thirty- 
three stations abroad, at which they cre 
constantly on the look-out for vessels, and, 
after communicating with them, the news 
can be quickly telegraphed to London or 
any other place. 

When making the flagstaffs, choose a nice 
stick of straight-grained pine. They should 
be about 30 in. igh, and tapered off from 
1 in. diameter at the base to } in. at the 
truck. The best way to make them is to 
cut strips off a -in. plank, and then taper 
them nicely smooth and round with a small 
plane, after which sandpaper them and cut 
a square tenon at the top and base, as in 
fig. 3, and then give them a couple of coats 
of the best hard oak varnish. 

A small “ truck,” a, B, of hard wood, 
such as oak, walnut, or beech, | in. in 
diameter, has to be fitted to each flagstaff. 
They are easily turned up in a lathe, or may 
be cut out with a small fret-saw. The 


centre hole should be squared out to fit the 
tenon on mast, and can then be glued on. 
The small holes shown at A are for the 
signal halliards to be rove through, and 
should be made with a small twist or fluted 
drill. Do not use a bradawl for this, or you 
will most likely split the truck, and, in an 
event, would not make a true, round, smoot 
hole like that formed by a twist drill. 

A mor» highly finished plan is to slot out 
the wood between the holes and fit in a 
small brass '"sheave" or pulley-wheel, as 
at B, which will work more smoothly, and 
is really not much trouble to fit. 

Next drill a small hole through the mast 
20 in. from the base, and pass a piece of 
stout brass wire in it, and bend the ends up 
into eyee, as at c, to carry the shrouds. 
These should be of whipcord, or stout brown 
waterline, as used for fishing. Double it 
through the eye, and pass each end through 
a screw-eye in the base-board, and they are 
tightened by small bone clips the size and 
shape of p. They can then be easily slacked 
up and packed away when done with. 

Make the base of }-in. wood, 6 in. wide 
by 9 in. long, curved as shown. Those for 
the shore-station flagstaffs are of the same 
dimensions, half-scarfed together at the 
centre, a square hole being cut to fit the 
tenon on the foot of the mast. By this 
arrangement they can be taken apart easily 
&nd packed flat in à box when not in use. 
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As it is not required to lower, the gaff is 
supported by a couple of screw-eyes, A, B 
(fig. 4), and a short stay, c, leading to another 
in the gaff. The outer end is fitted with a 
“ sheave,” or block, D, to carry the ensign- 
halliards, shown full size at x. 

A small spider-hoop of brass, carrying two 
or three belaying-pins, as at F, is fitted to 


Fig 4. 


the mast about 2 in. from the base. Fine 
woven fishing-line can be used for the signal 
and ensign halliards, and when they are 
rove the masts are complete, and we can 
now turn our attention to the flags. 

A suitable size for our purpose is 1} in. 
in the “ hoist "namely, the depth along the 
mast—by 3 in. in the " fly," or length along 
the top or bottom edge. There are three 
shapes—the square, the pennant, or single 

int, and the burgee, or double point, as 
in fig. 5. Let them all be of one size in hoist 
and fly, with the exception that the pennant 
should be larger in the fly as shown. 

Bunting is the material generally used in 
flag-making, but for our purpose it is much 
too coarse, and thin linen or silk is better. 
Although they look nice when made of 
soft material, stiff flags made of thin card, 
or tin, are best for use in a room where you 
have no breeze to blow them about. 

Five colours only are required —namely, 
red, 5 blue, black, and white. If sheet- 
tin flags are used they should be peinted 
with oil-colours, first slightly roughening the 
surface of the tin with glasspaper to give & 


Fig 5. 


Water-colours 
can be used for those of card, linen, or silk. 

The top corner at A is provided with a 
small brass hook, and a ring is inserted at 


better hold for the paint. 


B. By this means the required flags in a 
hoist can be quickly hooked together, in 
much less time than beckets and toggles 
would take to connect. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME AMUSING GAMES, AND HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY THEM. 


DOO serron for pleasantly passing the 
time, on perhaps a wet half-holiday, are 
always welcome, and the accompanying 
sketches illustrate some games that may 


A Ring Game. 


quite easily be manufactured at home. In 
each case the materials required for ORA 
the games will most probably be foun 


«——— —— Q INCHES — > 


A Dart Game. 


ready to hand, so that no pocket-money 
need be expended; but should we have to 
purchase any small article, the cost at most 
will not be more than a few pence. 


By Guy ALFORD. 


papered. Into this board nine brass-headed 
nails are driven, so that they occupy the 
positions shown in the sketch, and a number 
is painted above each nail to give it a value. 
The nailsshouldnot be driven in horizontally, 
but at an angle with the heads pointing in an 
upward direction. A ring (similar to those 
used for hanging up small pictures) may then 
be fastened in the centre at the top, and by 
this the board may be suspended from the 
wall. 

The game is played with rings (ordinary 
key-rings will answer the purpose), the players 
standing at an agreed.on distance from the 
board and endeavouring to throw the rings 
over the nails. The competitor who suc- 
ceeds in gaining the highest score in a certain 
number of throws is the winner. 

The piece of board required for the second 
game—the dart game—may be similar in 
size and shape to that already described, 
and also fitted with a ring at the top to 
hang it up by. A series of circles should be 
marked on this board and numbered as 
indicated. "The circles can then be painted 
in different bright colours and the board left 
to dry before being used. 

In making the darts no difficulty should 
be experienced. Some pieces of wood about 
six and a-half or seven inches in length 
should be used, and these sticks can be 
cut into something like the shape shown. 
The point of the dart is made by splitting 
the wood at one end and inserting a stout 
ie until only about half an inch of it is 
eft projecting; the end of the wood is then 
tightly bound round with fine twine, and this 
will hold the pin in its place. 

For the wings of the dart, the opposite 
end of the wood should be cut across and 
across, and a small square of paper, folded 
to a point, should be inserted in the centre. 
The way in which this is done is explained 
by the small sketches underneath the drawing 
of the dart, the dotted lines in the square 
illustrating how the paper should be folded. 
The way the game is played is so obvious 
that explanation is unnecessary ; but perhaps 
it may be as well to suggest that half a dozen 
or so darts may be made, the-players taking 
it in turn to throw them ali, the player 
gaining the highest score being, of course, 
the winner. 

The last game somewhat resembles 
bagatelle, and for it we shall have to make 
a kind of framework io fit the end of (for 
preference) a deal table. The wood used 
should be about half an inch in thickness 
and about two inches in width. This con- 
trivance is placed at one end of the table, 
and within it are several circles drawn 
on the table with a piece of white chalk. 
A glance at the sketch will explain this. 


A Game with Marbles. 


For the first game—the ring game—we 
must. obtain a piece of board about nme 
inches square and half an ineh in thickness, 
and this should be well planed and sand- 


A line is then chalked near the other end of 
the table, and marbles placed on this line 
are filliped forward with the forefinger, 
the players taking it in turn, the object 


being to make your marble rest within the 
circle bearing the highest number, or as 
near as possible. Different-coloured marbles 
should used by the different players, in 
order that the score at the end of the game 
may be more easily reckoned, the successful 
competitor being the player who succeeds in 
ge ting the largest number of marbles within 
the circles bearing the highest numbers. 


a 
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OTHER FELLOWS’ CAREERS. 


By MAITLAND S. HERRIES. 


L—BUCKLEY THE SWAT. 


“Schooner Clipper reported strandel on a bank.” 
Shipping Gazette, 


I. 


[restes the pride of the Head, 
Buckley the Swat witbout peer, 
Had come to the stage 
When a man's at the age 

To decide on his future career. 


JI. 


Bo he pondered the thing in his mind 
Till his brow had a permanent crease, 
And determined to cram 
For a Service exam, 
Say, Fore-ts—or Indian Police. 


III. 


Accordingly Buckley began 
By & yenr's extra-tu. with the Head, 
Who stuffed him by force 
Through the whole of the course, 
Very much as prize turkeys are fed. 


IV. 


Then he went off for German to Bonn, 
Anl rubbed up his French at Roubaix, 
And for Euclid and such 
Took a finishing touch 
With a crammer down Kensington way. 


v. 


At length the exam. was announced ; 
But, alas! for untoward mizhape! 
When the candidate: met 
And the papers were set 
Buck. was down with a nervous collapse. 


VI. 
His system was badly unstrung 
(There was only his swatting to thank 3 
So, to obviate strain 


On his overwrought brain, 
He accepted a post in a bank. 


VII. 


He'd a notion that, once on the staff, 
He could swarm aloft, hand -· over- hand, 
To the «eminence where, 
From the manager's chair, 
He dictated his terms to the Rand. 


. . . e . e 
VIII. 


To-day in the hive of Cornhill, 
In & dim, inaccessible room, 
Sits an elderly gent, 
On a ledger intent, 
And he somehow reminds one of—whom ? 


Ix. 


Bespectacled—besrded—and bak! 
That visage can never be bis, 
Thisc—Buckley the Swat ? 
Oh, assuredly not! 
Nothing like him—but Buckley it is, 


OUR “B.0.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 59. 


By Mr. Kuga (Philadelphia, U. S. A.). 
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White to move and draw. 


HIs position occurred in the American 
Championship Tourney this year, with 
Mr. Klinka conducting the Whites against 
Mr. Head of New York. The latter allowed 
this pretty pice of brilliancy, which the 
spectators thought woull win, but it only 
resulte] in a draw. White removes twelve 
pieces from the board at one stroke. We 
invite our readers to try it and send along 
their solutions. 


THE FIGURE NOTATION. 


For the benefit of those readers who will 
be taking a close interest in our draughts 
column during the indoor season, we explain 
the method of playing and recording games 
and solutions ia the figure notation used 
here and in all draughts columns and most 
draughts literature. The following diagram 
represents the boar numbered for this 


purpose ; 
BLACK 


* TT 
Aut * 
raue vL 


* "WY, 
GIG 


22 


20 

7 T ar^» 1 "ee apap 7 "UL 
77199 2 y 
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LOY 
2 


WHITE 


In playing the games or solutions over, the 
student will remember that at the beginning 
of a game the Black men always occupy the 
squares numberel from 1 to 12, and the 
White men those numberel from 21 to 32. 
Black always moves first in the games. 
Sometimes our problem diagrams are shown 
with the Blacks at the bottom. The small 
numbers are then also at the bottom. There 
i: no need for students to mark their boards 
they cut this diagram for reference. The 
| ft-side numbers indicate the squares you 


play from; on the right those yon play to. 
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Thus 11-15 signifies—play from 11 to 15. 
The variations are numberel in natural 
succession down the columns. Thus: (1) 
leads to Variation (1) ; (2) to Variation (2) ; 
and so on. Do not play the move opposite 
which the indicator is placed; play instead 
the initial move of the Variition to which it 
refers. The letter indicators refer the player 
to critical or explanatory notes, or alter- 
native play. The starred moves indicate 
those essential to the result, the only moves 
to win or draw, as the case may be. 


On DRAUGHTS PROBLEMS. 


The indoor season now being well upon 
us we recommence our“ B.O.P.” Draughts 
Column in the hope that many of our 
readers will take something more than a 
reading, solving, or corresponding interest 
therein. We desire to encourage a con- 
tributing interest, especially in problems. 
We have had in the past a very fair show 
of special problem composition for the 
“ B.O.P.” ; in fact some few of our contri- 
butors have shown quite a marvellous 
prolixity. The work of selection and rejec- 
tion, however, has been of such a character 
as to call for a few gui ling hints to aspirants 
in this line of draughts interest. 

Obviously the prime requisite in a draughts 
problem is diu. = the characteristic 
of all problems of whatever nature, or the 
name woull not be appropriate. This 
seems superfluous to notice, but often 
didiculty is male to run mad, so to speak, 
in unnatural and impossible coups, or in 
inorlinate length of analytical play and 
variations, All this shoul be avoided 
for the natural product of poi 1t and brevity. 
Difficulty should be balancel by another 
necessary element—beauty. And the artistic 
feature of a problem shoull not be allowed 
to obtrude itself in a setting which has not 
the practical value of possibility in play; 
if this is so we get ugly, mixel, and un- 
natural situations which are more of the 
nature of an enigma or monstrosity of 
some kind, having only the attraction of a 
curiosity rather than the usefulness and 
prettiness of a genuine problem. While 
" strokes " are acceptable to a ra pro- 
portion of draughts- playing realers, and 
even the enigma or '' monstrosity ” ' occa- 
sionally, there is nothing to excel the 
critical end-game of neat and decisive 
strategy, which may often arise in play 
in an actual or suggestive form. Such 
positions, when evolving polishel play and 
pleasing surprises, afford the most fascinating 
and delightful diversion and discipline for 
the enthusiastic student of draughts. 

Before dismissing this subject we would 
fain urge our preference for the non-dual 
problem. Some problemists contend that 
a double solution, or the occurrence of dual 
moves or variations, constitute no blemish, 
rather the contrary. It is, of course, possible 
to secure pleasing play and startling situa- 
tions this way. We will show a problem 
with the terms— White to move and win 
by six keys." The problematical point is 
to discover the six ways to win. But, gener- 
ally speaking, if an orlinary draughts prob- 
lem has more than one way to win (or 
draw) the more easily the solver can discover 
its solution. Mr. Lyman, celebrated for his 
magnificent problem book, affirms a sound 
canon of problem composition when he 
says that * a problem is not sound which 
allows more than one way to win or draw 
at the first move.” If this means anything, 
it means that a relundance of key-moves, 
giving a choice to the solver in selecting, 
discounts the problematical quality and 
facilitates the discovery of m solution. 
But Mr. Lyman seems to us quite illogical 
when he continues: Any usd o moves 
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are allowed either sile, after the decisive 
Jirst move is made," It seems to us that if a 
redundance of moves is a blemish at the 
key-stage of the attack it should surely 
follow that a similar redundance at any 
point of the attack is equally a blemish. 
Any reasonable number of de ences are 
permissible. But the maintenance of sym- 
metry and perfection requires the same 
rule to apply throughout the whole attack. 
At least the ideal problem should be so con- 
structe l. And it is the ileal which should 
be always hell in view, however modest 
the attempt may be. 

These hints are not intended as any 
complete and final explanation of problem 
construction. They are merely proposed 
to ail and encourage those of our readers 
who may be interestel to send along their 
eflorts for examination and possible publi- 
cation. 


— —29-0, i O 9— —— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“ B.O.P.” CHALLENGE SHIELD 
FOR SCOTLAND. 


ON September 13, at Balshagray Public School, Par- 
tick, the Rev. Dr. Smith, Chairman of the Govan 
School Board, presided at the presenta‘ion of the 
B. O. P.“ Sladen Trophy Shield, awarded annually to 
the best boys' swimming team in Scotland. This is the 
third time since the inauguration of the competition in 
19» that teams from the Govan schools have won the 
shield; it went once to Aberdeen, Dr. Smith, after 
persenting tue silver medals to the boys, encouraged 
them to persevere in swimming, which was a bracing 
exercise and a most valuable one in time of danger. 


ate 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM “ B.O.P.” 
READERS. 


From Western Australia H. A. H. writes: “I have 
the bound volumes of * B.O.P.' from the fifth volume 
right up to the current annual, and intend to band 
them on to my laddies when they are bit older, I stil) 
read the paper with an even greater zest than wben a 
bo * 


Pons Minnedosa, Manitoba, W. J. writes: “I have 
read with great and growing interest the * Boy's Own 
Annual’ for the last six years, and know of no other 
book so delightful." 

From King William's Town, Cape Colony, F. W. H. 
writes: "I ama constant reader of the ‘ B.O.P.,’ and 
have found nothiug else to equal it. It is becoming 
more and more popular every month out here, and its 
fine, healthy ton : must do good." 

From Spain W. A.J. wrote enclosing 10s, 6d. towards 
the Jules Verne Memorial at Amiens, and this sum we 
have duly forwarded tothe proper quarter. Our corre- 
spondeut then adds: Although I may say I have arrived 
at years of discretion, yet Verne's works affoid me just 
as great satisfaction as when I first read * The Boy 
Captain’ in volume two of the *B.O P.“ I stil) take in 
the dear old paper, and have the whole of the bound 
volumes by me. It may interest you to know that my 
first taste for chemistry was in a great measure due to 
the experiments described in the early volumes, I now 
occupy the position of ^bief chemist to the largest. 
mining company in this part of th : world. Although a 
mining company, the work involved in the laboratory 
includes everything that is usually carried out in s 
public analyst's laboratory.” 

From Hammersmith, London, W. H. writes : “I feel 
I must write and thank you for the good old * B.O.P." 
I am a young fellow just come away from home to 
work in this great city: and what a comfort it is to me 
wheu I feel'a bit depressel to read your helpful and 
manly pages! It makes one feel quite sad to see so 
many young fellows about me satisfied with the trash 
of which so much is publisbed nowadays in London. 
May God spare you for many more years to help and 
invigorate the lads of this great Empire.” 


+}+ 


AN OLD RHYME REVISED. 


LEX ANDERSON sends us tbe following from Queen's 
College, Gal way : 

* B.O P." went off to sea, 

And dreamt no oue could find her, 

But forget, in her dreams, Marconi's schemes 

Intended to remind her 

That what she did could not be hid, 

And that she should be kinder; 

So. ceasing to roam, she brought ber leaves home, 

With all 


Digitized by Google " 


P. G. D. (Glam.).—We cannot possibly undertake to 
read and criticiseamateur essays. If you wish to know 
how you stand as compared with others of your own 
age, you should enter some of our literary com- 
petitions. 


D. O.—The “ herring” fishery article about which you 
inquire has been many years out of print, and the 
methods of fishiug bave, moreover, greatly changed 
since that article was published. * Toilers of the 
Deep," the monthly organ of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, often has illustrated 
references to the industry as followed to-day. 


C. S. (Birmingham).—Articles on the subject have 
appeared, and will continue to appear, in E. B. M." 
from time to time. Get, for instance, the number for 
January 1906. 


INQUIRER (Beds.).—Our old contributor, Rev. Theodore 
Wood, is the son of the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
the well-known naturalist and writer, and is vicar of 
St. Mary Mugdalen's Chu ch, Wandsworth. He has 
recently been crossing swonis on questions of natural 
history witl President Roosevelt. 


ARTIBT (Cape Colony).—1. The drawing is made in 
nary wash body-colour, and the dots“ are the 
result of tlie reproduction process, in which screens 
are used. 2. We can hardly, on the wbole, recommend 
tbe paper about which you inquire, as it is apt to be 
vulgar. 


W. Howk.—1. O.M.—Order of Merit: R. B. A. = Royal 
Society of British Artists: R. I. Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours. 2. Either by the Royal 
Academy or the Board of Education. The address 
of the Secretary of the Royal Academy is Burlington 
House, Piccadilly. 3. Anyone who applies for per- 
mission to the Director and is found fit. 4. There 
arenone, The two societies are the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, 195 Piccadilly, and the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 5A Pall 
Mall East. A visit to the galleries and a copy of the 
catalogue might be of use to you. 


Lux.—1. Much too defaced. 2. Probably a mis- 
translation or 4 printer's error. 3. One of the best 
to begin with is Dr. Taylor's Common British 
Fossils: but take your fossils, ete., to the museum 
and compare them with those there. 


J. W.—Hickory is about the best, and it is not difficult 
to work. You can get it from any hard-wood 
merchant, 


H. G. Huaurs.—You must take it: but do not send 
us any more questions on the subject. 


LRANDER.—Seal oil: but nearly every man has his 
special mixture. 


F. HARVEY. — Commanding Officer, St. Georges 
Barracks, Trafalgar Square. 


PLEURISY (D. R.).—Letter received by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R. x. He says you must be very cautious In 
running, as there may be some adhesion of pleura 
left. A doctor should examine you first. 


WALKING Tour (E. O. P.).—1. A knapsack. 
& little whisky rubbed on the feet before starting, 
but none taken internally. Dust stockings inside with 
French chalk, if you don't perspire much, or inside 
of the boot. 8. Wash feet at night and steep in cold 
water. 4. Boots, strong soles, soft uppers. We may 
have an article in this volume on walking tours. 


OockATOO (T. W.)—Just feed in every way as you 
would & parrot. Give also strong but not beavy 
bones to work on, and he may have a bit of bacon- 
rind. 


A, E. G.—Ask any chemist. 
Bap HABTrs (Felix and I. C.).—Keep clean now. 
Shock or no shock, the cold tub should be used. 


Virol if you are thin. No quack tonics. Freeh air, 
food, and an easy mind. 


‘VERY Tmw (W. R. O.).—Starchy food, well salted 
oatmeal-porridge, milk, eggs in plenty, jam, and 
syrup of all kinds, fat baoon, oily fishes; and Virol 
after every meal. 


Youna HEDGEHOG (Girl Reader).— Yes, you may, but 
we doubt it. If so tame, be may be allowed out in 
fine weather to catch tit- bits. 


PIMPLES (W. P.).—Depends on the cause. You must 
live a pure life, auyhow, and feed well. The cold tub 
essential. This alone cures thousands. 


A 


2. Les, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL. SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 48.] 


VIII.—Photography. 


IN this subject we offered Pnizk-MoNEY of One Guinea 
for the best Winter Landscape" Many readers en- 
tered, and some good work was submitted. 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


HAROLD HUDSON (age 20), North Dene, Grovehill Road, 
Beverley. 
WILLIAM GEORGE HAMBLY (age 18), 40 Granville 
Road, Hoe Street, Walthamstow. 
ROWLAND P. OXLEY (age 40), 20 Lancaster Street, 
Barnsley. 
CERTIFICATES, 


(Names stand in order of merit.) 


W. Gumblev, Rose Cottage, Woodford Bridge, Essex ; 
Henry John Knight, Gresford,” Church Avenue, Sid- 
cup; Arnold H. Ward, 424 Crookesmoor Road, Shef- 
field; Margaret Money-Kyrle, Whetham, Calne, Wilts: 
E. R. Johnson, 10 Deck ham Terrace, Gateshexd ; Charles 
Edgar Blackham, 4 Summerhill Street, Newcastleon- 
Tyne; Frederick H«ctor Bellamy, 19 Hillmarton Road, 
Camden Road, London. Y.: Arthur Harold Berry, 
12 Hexsle Avenue, Hyde Park, Leeds; Harry Courtney 
Willson, 38 Silver Street, Bradford-on-Avon; Fred 
Townley, 8 Maitland Street, Darwen, Lancs; H. P. 
Allison, 71 Lawson Street, Maryport, Cumberland; 
Thomas Beddoes Greenhalgh, “Oulton,” 21 Oakleigh 
Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea: James Claxton, 683 Man- 
chester Road, Great Lever, Bolton, Lancs: Gordon 
Plater, 15 Claremont Road, Westclitf-on-Sea ; G. Heale, 
Catwell Farm, Williton, Somerset ; Edwin Handscomb, 
8 Beaconsfield Road, Great Yar- 
mouth; N. Woolhouse, Hillcote, 
Oarrick, Sheffield: R. M. Fanstone, 
The Hundred, Romsey, Hamp- 
shire; Maud L. Walton, Herne 
Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony. 


IX.—“ Go-as-you- 
please." 


In this subject we offered Prizr- 
MONEY up to Two Guineas for the 
moet ingenious and  best-con- 
structed article, the one cond:tion 
being tbat the cost should not 
exceed a few pence. So much 
interest was shown by readers in 
tbis competition tbat we have in- 
creased the total amount of prize- 
money, and also given consolation 
prizes, 

Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
NiNA BETTIRON (age 21), Glent- 
wortb Vicarage, Lincoln. 
VIOLET BETTISON (age 19), Glent- 
worth Vicarage, Lincoln. 
PATRICK TIZARD (age 174), 
Sholden Downs, Deal, Kent. 


Prizes— 7s. 6d. each. 
ALAN RALPH BODEY (age 11), 
63 Hartington Road, Liverpool. 
GEORGE F. BRODIE (age 20), 9 
West Princes Street, Glasgow. 
Prizes—6s. each. 
REGINALD O. HOLLE (age 21), 
Alma, Brown's Town, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 
SAMUEL WoOoLGKR (age 20), 
Coventry Street, Brighton. 
Consolation Prizes.— 
1. * Boy's Own" Watch. 
DovanLA8  HoPPER THOMPSON 
(age 11) 25 Mount Plensant 
Lane, Upper Clapton, London. 


THo-:-3 CcnGE Fl. r. Linden House, Gregory Boule- 
vard, iNottink ham. 
RoBERT MACKAY SPARS 2 7), 68 Polwarth 

Gardens, Edinburgh. 

2. “ Boy's Own” Kiife. 
WILLIAM WHITE (age 13), Shawford Close, Hamp-hire. 
LEONARD CHESTERTON (age 17), 2 Albany Terrace, 
Ore, Hastings. 
CERTIFICATES, 

H. B. Higginbottom, 5 Willow Grove, Marple, near 
Stockport; Bernard C. Rice, Prior's Close, Button 
Courtenay, Abingdon, Berks; Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 
20 South Avenue, Polrlue Road, Exeter: Bert. W. 
Bannister, 33 Tyrone Str. et, South Varra, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia: Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina, 
Tirol, Austria; George Holding, 22 Rosemary Road, 
Peckbam, 8. k.: John Colville, 38 Mount Street, A ber- 
deen: R. J. Veal, 13 Cambridge Road, The Avenue, 
Southampton. 

1% In this competition very keen interest was 
shown, aud tlie variety of articles submitted was great. 
Nina Bettisou submitted a capital representation of a 
student's room, and her sister sent really beautiful 
models of the instruments played in tbe “family band.” 
P. Tizard's contribution was a well-constructed toy- 
yacht, most complete in every part. The wood was 
furnished by 4 tree in his own garden. A. R. Bodey 
rent a model loom, aud G. P. Brodie a spring-bed. 
R. C. Hollé submitted a combinel pen-rack, inkstand, 
and calendar; and S. Woolger a well-made brass 
* B.O.P." paper-knife. '1 hen there were motor-cars, rail- 
way-enyines, ingenious games, hand-sledge as used in 
Cortina,etc. We heartily congratulate the competitors. ]. 


X.— Music. 

In this subject we offered PnrizE-XoNEY up to Two 
Guíneas for the best musical setting, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, of the verses entitled "Sir * B.O.P.,'" 
which appeared on page 783 of our last volume. Here 
is our award, from which it will be scen that we have 
not only increased the prize-money, but aleo given 
consclation prizes : 


First Prize— £1 11s. 6d. 
Lewis MENNICH, 44 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


Second Prize—£1 ls. 
HowanD W. SMITH, 14 Genotin Terrace, Enfield 
Town, Middlesex. 
( We hope to find room for there two contributions— 
the one in the “B.O.P.” and the other in the special 
Christmas number.) 


Consolation Prises. Boy's Own" Watch. 


ERIN CLEARY, Erindale, Tamworth, New South Wales. 
C. S. LANG, 2 Cunynge Road, Clifton, Bristo!. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Harry Stafford, 1 Junction Road, Norwich; Norman 
F. Stockbridge, Hyde House, Redditch, Worcestershire: 
Elizabeth Weiss, 70 Culforu Road, Lor. don, N.;: Harry 
Fenton Snelling, Mayville, A ylaham Road, Old Catton, 
Sus Bert. Newstead, 7 Hall Garth, Pickering, 

“orks, 
(To le continued.) 


An Unsolicited Testimonial from Holland. 


“Mine valer tinks dis is de most beautifullest paper in der whole vide 
vorid, and so do I also likewise." é 


F 


No. 1505.— Vol. XXX. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1907. 
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Rare Chums.—(/rom the Painting by J. G. BROWN.) 


Price One Penny. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF 


ow the place where I was immured 
was situate in Wood Street, North 

of Chepe, and hardly a stone's-throw from 
the ransacked Fleece.“ It was not tho 


CHEPE: A TALE 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,” «te. etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—MY PRISON IS BROKEN. 


customary gaol for prisoners such as myself, 
being for the most a house of detention for 
the noisy young bloods of the city who got 
drunk, beat the watch, and committed 
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minor breaches of the peace. But none such 
now rioted at night along the grass-grown 
Chepe, and the place being free from placue 
L was lodged thertin, (There was no cher 
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prisoner, and I was not fettered; two 
watchmen kept guard in the main room 
behind the stout, double-locked doors. 

Evening came on, and then the night. 
The night passed, and the black darkness of 
my cell gave place to the dull twilight 
that betokened the clear day without. 

Breakfast was brought to me, and I asked 
my gaoler whether any of the real perpe- 
trators of the robbery ha been seized. He 
did not know, but assured me that as strong 
& force as the city could muster had gone 
down to the dens of Whitefriars—some 
in boats along the rivers, others by way 
of the Lud Gate and Fleet Bri ige. 

Noon came, and with it bread and a small 
pannikin of water. All the afternoon 
I paced to and fro momently expecting a 
summons before my Judge. I was not 
disturbed, and concluded the watch had 
met with no success in their raid on the 
rogues' quarter. The gloom in my tiny 
chamber deepened, and I was soon face to 
face with another long, wearying night. 

I grew tire and heavy-eyed and, thinking 
to speed the lonely hours, lay down and 
sought sleep. It came with but little 
wooing, and I prayel to wake only with 
the day. 

Suddenly there was a hubbub, an opening 
and banging of heavy doors, the scuffle of 
many footsteps, cries, shouts, oaths that 
made me stop mine ears What had 
happened? Once or twice the flash of 
passing lights came under the bottom of my 
door; then the noise died down in the 
passages. 

Listening carefully, I found that cells 
on either side of me had restless occupants. 
Surely this must mean that some of the 
evil birds of the Alsatian rookery had been 
trapped! My heart leapt. To-morrow I 
should be brought face to face with them ; 
they would say that I was not of their 
number, and I should go free. I cried my 
thanks aloud. For a while I sat musing, 
then curled myself up and slept again. 

But continued slumber was not to be 
mine that night, and I was re-awakened 
and frightened to boot by the noise of a 
furious conflict. Hammers and axes were 
&t work on doors and shutters ; shouts from 
Outside were answerel by furious cries 
from within. My neighbours were lustily 
belabouring their doors with fist and foot 
and yelling encouragement to the assailants 
in the street. “ A rescue! A rescue!" 
they cried. “ Down with the watch! 
Come on, jolly dogs! 

splintering and crashing of wood, 
cries of pain or fury, imprecations that 
blanched my hot cheeks, a rush along the 
passages, and a man was belabouring my 
door whilst my fellow-prisoners on either 
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side yelled, “Here am I, Black Neil!” 
“ Ho! bully boys, get the key of Sailor 
Dick's parlour!” 

* Who's here?” cried he without, and 
in sheer affright I did not answer. But 
my silence was un-noted in the general 
hubbub. I felt, rather than heard, the 
outer bolts fly back, key after key gratel 
inquiringly in the lock and presentlv the 
great door flew open. A torch flashed in 
my face and I was bidden to run. 

My prison was broken! Yet I did not 
move. The man with the bunch of keys 
passel to the other doors whilst I stool 
irresolute in a corner. Then half a dozen 
fellows rushed in and bundlel me forth. 
“Out ye go!" they shouted, * whether 
friend of ours or not" ; and I found myself 
in the seething pandemonium of the corridor. 

Hand after hand in the smoke and flare 
thrust me onwar is to the door, and I found 
mvself on the cobbled pavement with the 
night air blowing freshly about me, Every 
second a prisoner was hustled out, shouting 
with joy at his escape and receiving the 
felicitations of his friends, 

I triel to slip through the mob of ruffians 
and get away, but at the moment a strong 
body of the watch came round from Chepe. 
Shouts of warning and alarm went up, and 
swords flashed freely in the ruddy light. 
* Hold them for a moment, boys!“ crie 1 
a tall, flashily dressed fellow, and in another 
moment I was standing defenceless in the 
midst of a wild mê e. The rescue party 
came tumbling forth from the Compter * 
to join in the frav, but a second cry of 
“Ware the Sheriff's posse!" sent us all 
flying towards St. Paul's. 

I ran with the rest ; truth to tell, I coull 
do no other, for the rascals kept in good 
solil order. and carried me stumbling along 
with them. We broke down the hill 
towards Lui Gate. I tripped and came 
down heavily on my forehead. 

Willing hands jerked me to my feet and 
bore me on. A dozen rioters hel: the gate; 
we dashed through, down the hill, across 
the Fleet Bridge, an soon scattered in the 
narrow lanes of Whitefriars. Willy-nilly 
I was in the maze of streets and byways that 
formel the den of the worst rascals in the 
king lom, and I was running hand in hand 
with two of them. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind 
as we sped along, and they brought out a 
sweat on my skin that had kept dry during 
all the hurly-burlv. I glanced quickly 
from left to right, bewildered by the courts 
and lanes and turnings. Torches flashed 
out of the darkness, and dishevelled women 
and impish children cheered us from door- 
way and window as we ran. When at last 
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we stoppel before the door of a tall house 
I could hear the tide in the river gently 
splashing against the bank. 

My companions pushed me down some 
three or four steps to an open doorway, fol- 
lowed, and closed and bolted the door behind 
them. They led me along a passage lighted 
dimly by a smoking lanthorn, dragged me 
up a flight of stone stairs, and bundled me 
without ceremony into a large and well- 
lighted chamber. 

A preat table stood down the centre, 
lighted by wax candles in silver sconces ; 
chairs were scattered about, and the floor 
was strewn with odds and ends of litter. 
We stood for a momen‘, panting from 
our running; then the two knaves twisted 
me full to the light and carefully looked me 
up and down from crown to toe. 

* Who art thou, my lad?” 
kindly enough. 

* An unfortunate but honest youth," I 
replie 1. 

"I thought so," he laughed, and I 
thought his face not unhandsome. “ It 
seems to me that more honest men than 
rogues get clapped into durance vile. Well, 
fortune was with thee for once, and thou 
hast escaped the cart-tail if not hanging." 

*T should have been free to-morrow if 
ye had not broken in,” I said. 

* Then thank us for a few added hours of 
libert v," he cried, laughing. 

The fellow was in a jocular mood, and I 
thought it wise to keep in tune with him. 
“ Your worships,” I said, '* put me into gaol ; 
it was due to me that you should get me 
out again.“ 

“ Expound the riddle, my lad.” 

“Some of you from these parts robbed 
the goldsmith of the ‘ Fleece’ in West 
Chepe two nights agone." 

"lI can jingle his money in my purse 
at this moment," 

“Well, then, I was accused of com- 
plicity in your doings and suffered in 
consequence.“ 

Thou art the country nephew Nick 
Crow gossiped with in the porch 7” 

“ I have spoken to Master Crow." 

“And shalt do so again to-morrow. 
To-night thou art my guest. We'll have 
a bumper of wine to thy better fortune, 
then get to bed.” 

I declined the wine, being sure that it 
was not come by honestly, and pleaded 
that my head ached badly. Water, they 
declared, they had not got, and pressed me 
with a flagon of Canary. I begged to be 
excused and asked for a chance to sleep. 

Courteously enough they showed me 
into a little chamber and wished me pleasant 
dreams. 


said one 


(Tu be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of * The Sto y of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow,” * Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


E doctor gave Pelham to understand 

that his ankle was not very badly hurt, 
but that he must take care not to sprain 
it again. Mrs. Dodd thereupon gave her 
son the choice, either to stay in bed for a 
week or to go on crutches for two and not set 
his foot to the ground. “Crutches,” chose 
Pell. Mrs. Dod warned him that it would 
be hard to watch the other boys playing and 
not be able to play, but he answered, “I 


CHAPTER VII. —A SUNDAY-MORNING 


(Illustrated by CH. GRUNWALD.) 


can entertain myself, mother." So crutches 
were sent up from the doctor's, and were 
given to him early the next morning. 

He was so proud of them that he was for 
starting out immediately after breakfast, to 
show them off. '* Where do you propose to 
go?” asked his father. 

To Tim’s,” answerel Pelly. '* He hurt 
his hand yesterlay, and I want to see how 
he is. 
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His father smiled. “ The carriage is going 
down to the post-office in a little while. 
Wait for that, and you shall go.” 

So it was that Pelham, set down at the 
corner of Tim’s street, began to hobble 
toward the McCooks’ house, when his atten: 
tion was attracted to a group of people in 
front of the house of Waters the dyer. 
There, much to Pelham’s surprise, he saw 
Tim on the steps, while Waters, standing 


before him as if to protect him, was lookin 

calmly into the group below, whence issue: 
& harsh voice, upraisel in denunciation, 
which Pelham recognise i as McCook's. The 
boy hobbled thither in all haste, and thrust 
into the crowd, each member of which, as 
aoon as he saw who was pushing from behind, 
instantly made way for him. Pelham 
arrivel in front of them in time to hear 
McCook end his speech with: And I want 
my boy!” 

* You can't have him," answered Waters 
briefly. 

And why not ? " demanded McCook. 

** Bocause he's not your boy.“ 

The neighbours gasped with surprise, and 
with one accor] moved closer, Pelham still 
in front, himself agape at the statement. 
McCook at first shrank back, but returned to 
the attack. 

“ Not my boy!” he criel. 
not, I'd like to know ? " 

„ I have here," answerel Waters, pointing 
within the house, a letter of your wife's, 
which Tim brought me carly this morning. 
Mrs. McCook, expecting to die and doubting 
your treatment of the lad, wrote him that he 
was not her son, not even adopted, and bade 
him leave you if you insisted on his working 
in the mill.” 

There was another gasp from the crowd, 
and then silence, while all eyes turned on 
McCook. He turned pale at the recital, 
but made an effort to summon his assurance, 
* What a pack of lies! he sneere J. Show 
me the letter." 

" I'll show it to Mr. Dodd, or a magis- 
trate," answerel Waters. “That’s all I'll 
do. But you know whether it tells the 
truth." 

It's all lies! " shoute1 McCook. ‘ The 
boy's my són, and my neighbours won't see 
me denied him. All this is just to keep him 
from going to work, and they'll stand by 
me 99 


I don’t know about that," said sturdily 
a man at Pelham's sile. The boy looked 
at him, and recognised Pat Cudahy, a 
weaver at the mill. No boy of twelve 
has vet gone to work in this town, and none 
of us will help you put the lad in the mill, 
for all the law allows it.“ 

Waters, on the steps, nodded profoundly. 
His eyes never left McCook’s face, but Pel- 
ham noticed that beyond McCook was stand- 
ing Rip, who now began to edge away along 
the circle of gazers, as if to get at Tim. 

Instantly Pelham began to push back out 
of the crowd, so that, by making a larger 
circle, he could be at Tim’s side before Rip. 
Once outside the crowd, he saw his father’s 
carriage; for the coachman, seeing the 
crowd, could not resist the temptation to 
stay and listen. 

Drive home quick ! " Pelly said to him. 
Get father and bring him here at once!” 

Delighted to have anything to do with the 
trouble, the coachman at once started for 
home, while Pelham squirmed into the 
crowd again at another place. This time 
he arrived by the steps aud stood there 
close to Tim, who dil not notice him, being, 
like Waters, intent upon watching McCook. 
Pelham booked at Rip, and saw that in the 
interval he had sidled a yard nearer to Tim. 

" Well," McCook was saying, addressing 
the crowd in general, his temper by no 
means improved by Cudahy’s bluff remark— 
Well, the boy's mine, anyway, and I'll 
have him in spite of anyone. Have I 
brought bim up, and cared for him, and 
spent my moncy on him, to have him leave 
me now because he's afrailof work ? " 

“Oh, Aes not afrail of work," sail 
Waters, The emphasis raise] a laugh from 
the bystanders. McCook was well known as 
lazy—the first man to leave his loom at the 
sound of the noon whistle, the last to start 
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again at one o'olo2:. The titter made him 
red with fury. 

Don't you cast any of your sneers at me, 
Waters! he cried, shaking his fist at tho 
man on the steps. '' I'll not have it!” 

If the cap fits, put it on," sail Waters 
indifferently, and the neighbours tittered 
again. McCook steppe! nearer the house, 
and Rip, profiting by the movement, slipped 
still closer to Tim, so that a single rush would 
carry him upon the boy. Then he stopped, 
to watch his opportunity; and Pelham 
placo himself as near as he dared to the line 
which Rip must take. Pelham did not 
wish Rip to notice him. Give me that 
boy! demanded McCook. ‘‘ Give me him, 
I say!” 
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t t Give me that boy 


** Come and take him," answered Waters. 

McCook started forwar], and stopped. 
He had no wish to come to grips with Waters, 
but again he heard the snicker from behind, 
and between the taunts of Waters, the 
amusement of the neighbours, and the desire 
of his own mean heart, he was enragel 
almost beyond endurance. His foot touche | 
something: it was a stone as large as his 
fist, and, stooping, he picked it up. 

" Now, give me the boy! he com- 
mande], drawing back his arm as if to throw. 

There were not ten feet between the men, 
and Waters coul | not have do lged the stone. 
Instantly his iudifference vanished, and his 
eyes flashe. 

“ Don't throw that!” he ordered, and 
steppel to the ground. 


' demanded McCcok. 
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At that, Rip, seeing his chance, when all 
eyes were on the two men, dashed for Tim. 
No one saw but Pelham, not even Tim, 
who with beating heart was watchin 
Waters and McCook. But Pelham hop 
forwarl on his crutches, braced himself 
firmly, ani deftly inserted one crutch 
betweon Rip's legs. 

There was a shout from the bystanders, 
for as Rip plunge at full length, butting 
the earth with his head and ploughing it 
with his sharp shoul ler, at the same moment 
McCook and Waters were engaged. The 
women, with little shrieks, started to run 
away, the men rushed to separate the 
fighters, and the whole scene was such as 
Pelham woull have delighted in had he 
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‘Give me him, I say! 


not had his own hands full. For, with a 
quickness which he had not expectel, Rip 
sprang to his feet, and, secing who ha foiled 
him, with a snarl of rage stood for a moment 
hesitating which boy to attack. But Tim 
saw his danger and doubled his fists, and Rip, 
concluding that the cripple was the easier 
prey, ma‘le for Pelham. 

Instinct stood nobly by Pelly. He knew 
he coull not fice, he Ex he must not pot 
his foot to the ground, but by the athletic 
instinct of one skilled in the use of his body 
he understood what to do. Bracing himself 
again firmly on one crutch and his well leg, 
Pelham settled the other orutch against his 
shouller, raise] its point a little from the 
ground, and waited. Rip was coming wit 
his headsup; intending thus to guard it from 
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harm, but roally exposing himself com- 
pletely. At tho right moment Pelham 
pointed his crutch just above the bucklo 
of Rip’s belt, and leaned toward him. All 
tbe force of the collision was supplied by 
Bip; the resistance was given by Pelham's 
bracel crutch and leg. Beating his hands 
together about a foot from Pelham’s face, 
in the vain endeavour to reach him, Rip let 
out all his breath in a loud gasp, and sank 
in an inglorious heap. At the same moment 
“lim leaped from the steps to Pelham’s aid. 

Then it was all over. Mr. Do ld's carriage 
cime dashing up, and he leapt out, ready to 
interfere. But Rip lav breathless upon the 
ground, his“ wind " gone, and McCook was 
standing very quietly before Waters, at the 
end of the most thorough shaking which man 
ever gave to man. 

Those who saw that shaking described it 
afterward with delight. Reaching McCook 
just as he was about to throw his stone, 
Waters had seized him by the shoulders and 
pressed his arms to his side. The stone 
«fropped. Then with a rapid movement 
back and forth Waters had appeared to be 
shaking McCook’s very head from his body. 
Frightened by the close neighbourhood of 
Wagers’ stern face and flashing eyes, the 
weaver made no attempt at resistance, but 
yielied himself meekly. For a short space 
he seemed to be strung on wires, and very 
poorly also, for the onlookers expected him to 
come to pieces. His limbs jerked this way 
end that, his head nodded a violent assent 
to every movement of Waters’ hands, his 
. eyes joggled, and his very teeth rattled in 
his head. Mastering this extreme agitation 
. as well as possible, with all mildness McCook 
managed to say : 

„ D.d-don't ! " 

The retreating women, casting back- 
ward glances, saw the absurd sight, and 
Im used to laugh, while the men guffawed. 
Waters himself ceased his efforts, and 
teleased McCook, saying with disappoint- 
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ment, * I can't even shake any manhood 
into ye.” And Mr. Dodd, stepping before 
the stammering weaver, could not help 
smiling as he asked : 

“ What's all this ? ” 

He hit me! cried Rip, raising himself 
on one hand and pointing the other at Pelly. 
“ Your son hit me, Mr. Dodd!“ 

" What did you do firat?” asked Mr. 
Dodd. Though he had seen nothing, it 
was no random question, for he knew both 
Pelly and Rip. 

Tim suppliel the answer.“ He was going 
to hit me." Mr. Dodd looked for à moment 
more at Rip, then looked away. And Rip, 
having gained his breath, got himself to his 
feet and skulked off. Mr. Dodd turned to 
the lookers-on. 

Since it is Sunday morning," he said, 
* you will excuse me if I suggest that vou 
leave Mr. Waters’ yard. As I am a magis- 
trate, I will ask a few questions of these two 
men. Now," he said, when the neighbours 
had departed with broad smiles, I'd like 
to know the whole of this." 

He hear the story, read the letter, and at 
last, ignoring Pelham, who crowded close to 
his side, he looked from sulky McCook to 
Tim, who stood waiting with both fear and 
hope. 

“ McCook,” said Mr. Dodd at last, “ tell 
me the truth of what vour wife wrote in this 
letter. Is it so, or isn’t it?” 

Under his eye McCook shifted uneasily on 
his feet, looked at the ground, and worked 


his jaws. Well," he said at last in disgust, 
* it's so." 
Tim sighed with relief, and Pelham 


velped with delight. Go away. Pelly,” 
said his father, “if you can't keep quiet. 
Now, McCook, do you claim the boy, or 
don't vou?!“ 

* [ don't want him," burst out McCook 
viciously. * I wash my hands of him. I've 
toiled and struggled for him, I've denied 
myself for him, and he won't love me. PN 
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have no more to do with him, no, not even if 
he comes begging me to take him in!“ 

When he asks that, then ye can deny 
him," said Waters dryly, and Mr. Dodd with 
difficulty kept from smiling as he asked : 

“ What is the boy's real name?“ 

McCook openel his mouth to speak. 
looked at the others, and paused, for both 
Tim and Waters leaned toward him eagerly 
M^Cook's eyes shifted to the ground. 

* don't know,” he said. 

I suppose it's a matter of record,“ sug- 
gested Mr. Dodd. 

The mother was buried under the name 
of Mary Smith," admitted McCook. 

Tim sighed with relief, Under the cir- 
cumstances Smith was a far better name 
than McCook. 

* But," said McCook, in a curious tone of 
satisfaction, " she had different initials on 
her clothes. You can find that she died 
bearing that name, but my wife knew it 
wasn't hers. My wife knew her name.” 

* What was it ? " asked Mr. Dodd. 

McCook would not look at him. She 
never told me.” 

“ What were the initials ? " 

“ I never. knew.“ 

They believed that he lied, and Tim knew 
it. Tim knew well enough McCook’s shifty 
look, and also his obstinate one. His heert 
sank; then his name was not even Smith. 
Though Mr. Dodd questioned further. he 
could not make McCook remember,“ and 
at last dismisse 1 him. 

** To-morrow,” said he, I shall direct the 
boy to be brought before me, and will take 
him under my legal care. If anyone,” and 
he looked at Waters, comes before me. 
offering to take charge of the boy, and if the 
boy accepts his guardianship, then I will give 
the boy into that man’s charge.” 

McCook turned to go. “J shan’t be 
coming to ask for him,“ he sneered. 

Waters stepped forward. But I shall!” 
he said. 
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A WARM and pleasant night was followed 

by a brilliant morning. By an 
arrangement arrived at before retiring to 
rest, Mr. Noble rose early, with à view to 
taking Mr. Whyte down to the beach for 
a bathe. Such an attention was due to a 
newcomer and a stranger, and no one could 
líave been more pleased to offer it. 

A tap at Mr. Whyte's door, however, 
gro luced no response, so, remembering 
lis instructions, Mr. Noble tapped again 
eud then looked in. Somewhat to his 
surprise, Mr. Whyte appeared to be fast 
asleep; but the opening of the door dis- 
turbel him, and he was keenly awake with 
&' suddenness that really surprised his 
visitor. Even his unfamiliar surroundings 
did not cause him a moment's confusion. 

* Ah!" he said, thanks! I shall not 
keep you waiting. Give me two minutes 
end a quarter.” 

Mr. Noble smiled and withdrew. He 
waited in the corridor, and almost imme- 
djately Mr. Whyte came out to join him, 
buttoning a tennis-jacket, and with a towel 
on his arm. 

l'or a momen: they looked at each other. 


MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Curr, 


Author of ** Rollinson and J, etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—BURTENSHAW REPENTS, 


Mr. Noble was apparently puzzled, and the 
other at once noticed his bewilderment. 
Whatever else might be said of Mr. Whyte, 
he was certainly very quick at taking hints. 

“Whats wrong?” he asked abruptly. 
* Oh, I've forgotten something. My spec- 
tacles ! " 

He divel into his room again, and in a 
few seconds emergel once more vith his 
spectacles placed correctly before his eves. 
They were a really workmanlike pair. with 
plain steel rims and ear-clips, and with large 
lenses. 

* You cannot go without them, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Noble, who was a boyish voung man 
of four and twenty, with a rosy skin and 
a tender moustache. “ Are you short- 
sighted ? " 

It is long-sightedness in my case," was 
the simple answer. “ No, I cannot go out 
without them”; and as they walked down 
to the beach, Mr. Noble decided that this 
was rather a pity, for the use of spectacles 
made a considerable difference to the new- 
comer. They toned him down in a sur- 
prising manner, and quite took away that 
air of readiness and alertness which he had 
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appeared to exhibit a little while before 
Why, under their influence he seemed to 
have added ten years to his age, and not 
only ten years, but ten degrees of soberness 
and miliness and inoffensiveness. It was 
rather remarkable that a pair of spectacles 
could do so much. 

They had a very enjoyable bathe, at a 
point a little farther away from the town 
than Morgan had chosen yesterday. When 
it came to disrobing, Mr. Whyte seemed to 
be in some doubt as to whether or not he 
should relinquish his spectacles, but even- 
tually decided to do so, and left them with 
his clothes. He swam quite well without 
them, and declared at the finish that he 
had never before enjoyed a dip so much. 
Then they returned to the College, to cuty 
and to breakfast. 

They entered the premises by the coor 
in the long wall which was generally used 
for all school purposes. One boy who was 
standing at the door when they came up, 
and looking intently in the opposite direc- 
tion, gave a start when he perceived them, 
and hastened to offer the usual salute. 
They nodded and passed on, but it was 


only Mr. Whyte that had noticed any- 
thing. 

That boy," he sail mildly, “ looks as if 
he has not slept well" And the remark 
was ro innocent and so unimportant that 
Mr. Noble dil not seem to find an answer 
for it. 

The boy ia question was Morgan, but the 
master's observation was but a very mill 
criticism of his appearance; nevertheless 
his appearance, unfavourable though it was, 
gave but a very imperfect indication of his 
state of mind. This had been bad enough 
the night before, but now it was many 
Gegrees worse. He had, in fact, reached 
th^ limits of his endurance. 

He had been down some time, but had 
not left the builling. A visit to the Long 
Room ha1 shown him that the contents of 
his box were exactly as he had left them 
the evening before, in Burtenshaw's com- 
pany, and now he was waiting for his 
friend's return from the playing-fiel J. He 
had no heart to go down and meet him 
there; and anyhow it mattered verv little 
what he dil. He had given up caring, he 
hai long ago given up thinking; he only 
knew what he was going to do, and it 
«emel to him quite provilential that 
to-day was a half-holi lav. 

Burtenshaw came imme liately after the 
two masters had passe J. Catching Morgan’s 
eve, he detache] hi: se!“ from a group of 
companions—Burtenshaw never lacked com- 
pany —and came over. 

* Hullo, ol! chap!” he sail, quite 
untroublel, “ how is it now ?" For nothing 
trouble! Burtenshaw much. He had tho 
happy knack of secing everything that 
hippened as only a passing inci lent, 

" What ? " asked Morgan listlessly. 

" Why, everything." And then in a 
whisper : 

Is the what-you-call-it all serene ? ” 

“Its all there," answerel Morgan, in 
the same tone, except what we've spent!“ 
And it was only at that stage that Burten- 
shaw began to observe things. 

“ Why,” he sail, what on earth’s wrong 
with you? You don't look a bit like a 
chap who's been left a little fortune.“ 

“ don't feel like one.“ And as he spoke 
poor Morgan lookel at his friend out of 
eves of misery. ''This—this is an awful 
plac>,” he sail, dropping his voice almost 
to a whisper. “ Do you know what I saw 
list night!“ 

Saw last night?“ 

* Yes; I got up in the mi Idle of the night 
because I couldn't sleep, and thought I'd 
go to Number Five and see you. But I 
never dil get there, because it all happened 
just as I was starting. And after that 
] was gla d enough to get back to bed." 

Burtenshaw was  impressel at last. 
After what?" he inquired impatiently. 
“ What was it that did happen?“ 

Then Morgan, without any attempt at 
&23aationalism, toll his story; but if there 
was no conscious effort after a sensation, 
that result was brought about in no incon- 
silerable degree by the manner in which 
the story was toll, the undeniable good 
faith of the teller. More than once Burten- 
shaw smiled, but it was not at all a convinc- 
ing smile; and when the story was told his 
objections were not as strenuous as they 
might have been. 

Well. you are a mug!” he said. All 
this for nothing! I thought everybody had 
given up believing in that kind of thing now.” 

" More people than ever believe it," 
retorted Morgan gloomily; “the very 
cleverest people. Besides, vou said the 
very same thing yesterday about the other 
business. And there was the thing proved, 
rizht under your eyes.” 

Even Burtenshaw was nonplussed for a 
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moment. The wise man who takes things 
lightly has no mean antagonist, at times, 
in the duffer who takes them seriously. 
And while he stood at a lcs for his answer, 
the duffer gave his ultimatum. 

" It was that first," he sail hopelessly, 
“and then it’s this. It's a wretched hole, 
and everything’s going wrong in it. "That's 
all I know." 

" Bother!” sail Burtenshaw. you do 
get fearfully out of tune. It will all come 
right if you'll only wait a bit.” 

It's not getting right now, is it? Do 
you call this getting right?“ 

At that instant the clang of the bell broke 
in upon the argument with the reminder 
that they were due at prayers, and that it 
was eight o'clock. Burtenshaw had about 
three minutes in which to throw off his 
flannels and get into something else. 

“ Bother!” he repeated, as he starte! 
off, I can't stop to argue it now: but don't 
go and worry your head off for nothing. 
Wait till we can have a bit of a talk. Any- 
wav, don't tell anybody about this newest 
affair—it will only make them think you're 
cracked.” 

He uttered the last words as he entere l 
the doorway, and flung them behind him 
es & final warning. Morgan made no 
attempt to reply, but shook his head darkly 
and passe] in to prayers, 

For the rest of the morning they were 
separatel, for the simple reason that they 
made no attempt to meet. Morgan, for 
his part, took no active interest in anything. 
for his course was clear before him aud 
nothing coull affect it. On the other 
sile, Burtenshaw wantel to think, and 
this was an operation which demanded 
some amount of quiet. 

For him, as well as for Morgan, th» crisis 
scemcl to have come, and he saw that it 
was time to act. By disposition he was 
thoroughly reckless and irresponsible, and 
i1 his treatment of yesterday's adventure 
he hal acted according to his bent. After 
his first amazement he had simply brushed 
asile every consileration but one. It dil 
not matter whether Morgan’s story was 
sensible or not; it dil not matter where the 
money had come from or whom it belonged 
to. Whatever the circumstances were that 
surroundel its advent, little harm could 
be done by postponing explanations and 
inquiries for a few hours, and in the mean. 
time making a jolly gcol best of it, Even 
if there were some slightly unpleasant 
consequences in store, he had been through 
such times before. Anyway—well, anyway, 
the summer holilays would be coming 
pretty soon! 

Now, however, he was uneasy, or rather 
not only uneasy but seriously alarme. 
During the morning this alarm deepene l, 
and he wishel devoutly that he had taken 
a different course on the previous day. 
For the first time in his life he positively 
began to think that perhaps he had been 
too clever! For Morgan's story of the 
morning, when he considered it thoroughly, 
seemed to supply no end of explanations, 

It was time to act, and he woull act 
immeliately after scnool When the last 
class was dismissed, however, although 
he had reached his decision, he found 
himself still without any clear ilea of what 
his procedure shouli be. Therefore he 
went to an empty class-room, and sat down 
on a desk with his head between his hands 
to think uninterrupte:lly, 

But it is impossible to be free from inter- 
ruption in a school, and he had not been 
there three minutes before he had a com- 
panion. This was a fellow named Edwards, 
who had come to find some book or other, 
and who was completely nonplussed at 
what he saw. 
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“ Hullo!” he said, after staring hard for 
several seconds, what are you up tò? 
Bilious ? ” 

Burtenshaw gave no sign, but remained 
in his attit: ‘9 of intense concentration. 
To Edwards he seemed to be staring fixe ly 
into the ink-well immediately before n 
Therefore E!war!s, after waiting a little 
in growing 5ewillerment, came over and 
stared into that ink-well too. And there 
was nothing in it—not even ink! It was, 
in fact, the usual class-room ink-well and 
nothing morc. 

* You can look into the next too, if you 
like," sail Burtenshaw savagely. ‘ Poko 
your nose right into it. Do!" 

Edwar:s glowere i, and his eye expresse 
a strong desire to avenge the insult, Even- 
tually, however, he deci;ed that it was 
not worth while, and went out without 
a remark. Directly afterwards Burtenshaw 
foun’! his course plain before him. 

“That’s it!" he sail triumphantly. 
“I have it! There's only one way. after 
all. Look here, oll che p,“ Vil say, cout 
you think it's about time to clear this bugi- 
ness up *" Then I'll take him by the arm, 
ani soothe him down, and have a good 
lav zh over it, We'll do oli Bacchus and 
all his tricks,’ PU say. We'll set Beckford 
on to him, and make him own up. Anyway, 
we'd better get ril of the cash as «oon Fa 
possiLle, Bacchus or no.“ And then—-and 
then I'll get him in to the Head, and that 
will settle it.” 

He rose from the desk with resolxe 
ben ming in his countenance, au! hurried 
out. With that same bearing face he west 
over the school premises looking for Morgan, 
and kept up his search until the uimuar- 
bell rang. And at that time he had spent 
fifteen minutes in a vain search, and had 
cease { to beam. 

Well, upon my word,’ he sail, as ha 
glanced into the Long i.oom on his wa 
back, where can te fellow have got td? 
Anyway, Ull sce him at dinner, and that will 
be all right.” 

But he cil not sec Morgan at dinner. for 
the simple reason that he was not there, 
There were two or three absentees, as wes 
usually the case on half-holi ays, and 
to-day Morgan was one of them. Then 
Burtenshaw was more than anxious, though 
he strove successfully to conceal his feeling 
from his neighbours. 

"I say," he remarked to Seccombe, 'in 
a very casual way, where's Muff Morgan ? 
Have you seen him!“ 

* Saw him yesterday and the day before,” 
answered Seccombe flippantly, but uot 
within the last half-hour, Do you want 
him very much!“ 

More than I want you,” was the rej ly. 
* There are some chaps one can easily lvo 
enough of, and they never seem to see if?’ 

" Perhaps," suggested a boy from tho 
other si le, he is gone to dinner with one 
of the Royal Davlighta,” 

" Royal Daylight” was the satiric gə- 
scription applied at Little Eastgate to the 
day scholars, Burtenshaw received this 
suggestion in silence, and did not trouble 
to explain that it was quite worthless ; 
but for the remainder of the meal he was 
on thorns, and when it was over he was 
the first to make his escape. 

By this time he ha4 made up his mind 
what to do, but there was now another 
consi lerable wait before he could carry out 
his plan. The masters were still at uinner, 
and it was not wise to seek them while tlic y 
were all together. He wuitel, 5 
the hall. ostentatiously busy at various 
little nothings and actually fuming under 
his force 1 inaction; and it seemed to hin 
that they spent an idiotic time—an abso- 
lutely iuiotic time—over their meal. 
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At last, however, it was over. Mr. 
Noble came out first, and ran upstairs ; 


then came Mr. Beckford and Mr. Whyte 


together, talking in low tones. Burten- 
shaw tremblel with mingled suspense, 
doubt, and impatience, but in two or three 
minutes they had finished and parted. 
.Mr. Beckford returned to the dining-room, 
and Bacchus came on towards the stairs. 

“ Please, sir," said Burtenshaw eagerly, 
„as he pushed forward, “ can I speak to you 
for a minute?“ 

. Mr. Whyte peerel at him through his 
steel-rimmed spectacles. In a moment he 
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seemed to recognise him, which perhaps was 
not surprising. 

Speak to me, my boy ? " he said mildly, 
" why, yes. Would you like to come up to 
my room ? " 

Burtenshaw accepted the invitation with 
a nervous alacrity which the temporary 
master dil not seem to notice. Calmly he 
led the way upstairs, and ushered his visitor 
into the room which Mr. Noble had visited 
that morning, as already described. Then, 
having closed the door in a methodical 
fashion, he prepared to give his full atten- 
tion to the interview. 


(To be continued.) 


It came upon him in a flood which might 
well have swept him off his feet, meta- 
phorically if not actually; for Burtenshaw 
no sooner had the door closed than he 
poured out all his troubles at once. 

"I thought I'd tell you, sir, instead of 
the Head, because you're in it already ! 
You know Morgan—Muff Morgan? Well, 
he’s gone mad; Tm sure he is! Yesterday 
he said some of the queerest things I've 
ever heard, and last night he saw ghosts— 
lots of ghosts! And now he's gone—clean 
gone—and I don't know whether he's run 
away or only committed suicide!“ 


——— a 


CAVALRY CHARGERS. 


By Rev. E. J. Harpy, M. A., Chaplain to the Forces. 


Í OUGHT to know something about these 
interesting animals, for I have been 
a Chaplain to the Forces for the last thirty 
years and am continually talking to mounted 
men, seeing them. at their exercises and 
going in and out of stables. Some years 
ago, too, I endured hardness in a military 
riding-school, and after getting forty-nine 
falls going over jumps, was certified to be 
“ capable of performing duties as a Chaplain 
to the Forces with a mounted branch.” 
Everyone connected with the Army should 
remember that ‘there is nothing so good 
for the inside of a man as the outside of a 
horse," and should take advantage of the 
opportunities of riding there always are in 
the Service. Once before manœuvres the 
chaplains at Aldershot were ordered to 
take what might be called a “ preliminary 
canter," before accompanying the troops, 
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and men used to go with great interest to 
see the Ministers ride." I know of one 
chaplain who had to tramp two thousand 
miles in the Boer War because he was afraid 
‘of horses and could not ride ! 
Even now I very often ride troop horses, 
80 that, in the most literal sense of the words, 
I come aeross many of these animals. And 
the greater number of different horses you 
ride the better, for then your knowledge of 
-equine tricks becomes more extensive. 
Once a cavalry charger swerved to the right 
. just as he was going over a jump and tossed 
me so high into the air that I wondered 
whether 1 was ever coming down again. 
The next time I was on my guard against 
this trick of the trade. It is not pleasant 
for a recruit- who has got accustomed to 
‘one of the accomplished villains of the riding- 
school to be ed to dismount and get 
on another, but it is good for him. 
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Instead of being bullied by blasphemous 
instructors, as used to be the case, our young 
soldiers are now encouraged to like forse 
and to enjoy riding them. Indeed, I have 
heard that the riding-master of the Third 
Dragoons undertakes to teach almost any 
lad to rile so well in eighty lessons that 
he will be able to pick up a handkerchief 
from the ground when his horse is going at 
full gallop. 

When Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady 
how he came to define in his dictionary 
pastern as the knee of a horse, he answered, 
“ Ignorance, madam ; pure ignorance." This 
ignorance» is soon removed from cavalry 
recruits. The first thing they are taught 
is the names of the parts of a horse. Then 
they are shown how to feed and water him, 
how to groom him, how to saddle and 
bridle him, and how to mount Lim. 
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Teaching Hcrses to Lie Down. 


Besides the registered number of each 
cavalry charger, he has a name, and this is 
in some corps printed over his stall. As the 
horse, however, is for different reasons 
given into the charge of one man after 
another, he comes in practice to have many 
appellations, for each man likes to give him 
a name or nickname. 

The Boer War showed that there was need 
of great alterations in military horseman- 
ship. Cavalry chargers are now taught 
what inexperienced people might consider 
merely circus tricks, but which would 
be found useful on active service. 

The men of a squadron, or even of a 
whole regiment, dismount, the officer com- 
manding holds up his hand and all the 
horses lie down and allow the men to fire 
from behind them. .A cavalry charger is 
taught to lie down in this way. One of 


his legs is tied up, and by means of a strap 


and rope his head is pulled to one side. 
Then a gentle push causes him to fall, and 
when he is down he is petted, and perhaps 
gets a lump of sugar. Cavalry ehargers are 
now trained to lie down and allow cther 
horses to jump over them or to put their 
hoofs upon them. Here, in Egypt, where I 
write, they are taught to roll like donkeys 
on the desert sand after parade, because 
that dries their hair and cleans their skin. 

There was a time when “ hairies” (as 
soldiers call their horses, beeause some 
of them have a tendency to grow rough 
hair), though models of decorum and good 
behaviour when working together in camp or 
barracks, used to play the fool when taken 
to the country or separated from their friends. 
They would shy at familiar things, refuse to 
cross small obstacles, and neigh on inconve- 
nient occasions. Now everything is done 
to develop the charger’s individuality, and 
to make him less of a maehine. He is 
ridden out alone and made to hear and see 
all kinds of alarming things. 

Indeed, before a cavalry horse is dis- 
missed recruit's drill, he has to learn almost 
as much as a cavalry man. . He has to go 
through what might be called a course 
of athletics. Is not his rhythmical canter 
" half-passage ” and bend in the riding- 
school the wonder of all civilians ? 

Well do the young steeds deserve that the 
command should be given which one hears 
when, in military riding-schools, a trouble 
some exercise has been well done, Make 
much of your horses." At this order the 
riders all together pat the proudly arched 
necks of their mounts. 

Cavalry chargers know this and other 
commands as well, and sometimes better, 
than do their riders. They are fond cf 
music, and the hour of band-practice seems 
to relieve for them the monotcny of 
"stables." The trumpet-calls which they 
know best are halt, “feed,” and charge. 
Specially quiet steeds are selected for the 
band, so that the musicians who ride them 
can play on the march without having to 
pay much attention to them. The man 
who beats the kettledrums has the reins of 
his charger fastened to his feet. 

Evil communications corrupt the manners 


- of horses as they do those of boys and men. 


Horses are very imitative, and when they live 
many of them together, as do cavalry 
chargers, one that has learned to crib bite, 
to wind suck, to “ weave," or any other 
bad habit, will teach it to his stable-com- 
panions. I heard of one the other day who 
used to put his front hoofs on the manger 
when it came near feeding-time. 

In. stables cavalry chargers are very 
tractable, and the percentage of vicious 
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ones is small Horses, however, will be 
horses, as boys will be boys, and their horse- 
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Jumping over a Dinner- table. 


play sometimes takes an unpleasant turn. 
An occasional hooligan will slip his head- 
collar at night and steal a neighbour's 
corn, or will open the door of the forage- 
barn with his teeth in search of plunder. 
Breaking loose, a truant will career madly 
over the officers’ cricket-ground, and then 
slip and fall on the cobble-stones on his way 
back to stables. An old hand, or we should 
say an old hoof, at riding-school will, it is 
said, fall on purpose at a jump, and, lying on 
a recruit's leg, will bend the recruit's sword 
into a pruning-hook. There is a saying in 
cavalry stables that two things are not 
to be trusted—women and horses. No 
doubt almost every man excepts his own 
mother. 

The new boy at school should feel for the 
newly joined cavalry horse, for the latter 
gets many a kick and rope-gall until he 
learns how to behave! 

A soldier's horse is a very gregarious 
animal, and sometimes even a good horse- 
man finds it difficult to get him to leave the 
ranks. Whether or not a boy should bc 
easily led depends upon the person who 
proposes to lead him, but on occasions it 
is important that a horse should be easily 
led. A mounted soldier is taught how, 
when necessary, to lead two horses on the 
one side of the horse he rides and one on 
the other. Fits of stubbornness, however, 
must be overcome, for the horse, though an 
excellent servant, is a bad master. The man 
who is called a rough-rider is, if he be a good 
one, really a gentle-rider, for it is kindness 
which, with patience and firmness, gives 
the best results. I knew a military riding- 
master who once spent six hours in getting 
a refuser to take one small jump. 

At military tournaments, and especially 
when preparing for them, the horses are 
hustled about and get hard knocks, but they 
enter well into the sport and do their best 
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to help their riders. The contests which 
they dislike most are when the men wrestle 
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with each other on their backs, or fight 
with swords against bayonets. The bayonet, 
though it is only a mock one, when con- 
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gave a small military tournament, and the 
thing which pleased spectators most was to 
see a man and horse of the Sixth Innis- 
killing Dragoons jumping over a table 
which had been laid as if for dinner, and 
at which men were sitting. It required a 
great deal of patience, gentleness, firmness, 
and courage to ride the horse so that he 
went over the table like a bird. Surely a horse 
has as great effect upon a man’s character 
as a man has upon a horse, and the old 
Persian curriculum of education was as good 
as anything that has taken its place—to ride 
a horse, shoot straight, and tell the truth. 

I am indebted to Lieutenant Peale 
and Rough-rider Sergeant-major Judd, Sixth 
Dragoons, for the photographs that illustrate 
this article. 

Cavalry chargers, like all animals that 
live in herds, are liable to sudden panic. 
At Bloemfontein in 1900 a whole brigade 
stampeded, and forty horses were lost. 
At Southampton in 1904 a sick horse was 
shot in the lines, which caused all the rest 
of the steeds to break away from their 
piequet-ropes and to gallop during the night, 
with the result that six horses were killed 
and a hundred badly injured. 

On board ship and on active service the 
horse's lot is a hard one. Sea-sick and 
weak from want of his aecustomed food 
and exercise, he arrives at the seat of war. 
Soon he has to take long marches, to endure 
without shelter hot sun by day and frosty 
air by night, to live on scanty food and 
muddv water. 

Under fire horses behave splendidly. 
The boom of cannon and the crack of rifles 
have no terrors for them. I have seen," 
writes an officer to me, a horse gallop a 
mile with a bullet through his belly, another 
quietly nibbling grass when his hindquarters 
were paralysed by a shot, another limping 


A High Jump. 


tinually pointed at them, looks very for- 
midable. 


The army of occupation in Egypt lately 
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back to his squadron with one leg dangling 
useless, and yet no sound of suffering escaped 
from them." 
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TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN. 
Bv Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


Author of “In the Grip of the Foreigner,” * Three M n and a Ghost," etc. 


[o| MEvRICK was a little over fourteen 

years of age when his father died. For 
a week or so after his arrival at Oakwood 
I let him wander about at his own will, and 
then I thought it time to rouse him to take 
a fresh interest in life that he might not 
nurse his grief immo lerately. 

“ Tom," I said one morning after break- 
fast, “I am rather undecided what to do 
with you." 

Tom opened his eyes wide. 

In what way, sir ? " he asked. 

“I mean about your education,” was 
my reply. “I am undecided as to whether 
I should engage a private tutor for you or 
send you to school." 

Tom pondered a little, and then remarke1, 
“ I think I'd rather go to school, sir.“ 

“ Yes, yes, I dare say, Non est dubium, et 
cetera," I returnel; “ but the question is, 
woull you get on better with a tutor than at 
school, or vice vers? 

My young companion laughed. “ The 
tutor might cram me more, but perhaps I 
should soon get tired of it," he sail. 

It seemed to me that Tom was right. and 
that incessant grin iing away at his books 
with few companions of his own age would 
be what he might call rather slow work, and 
woull probably have the effect of making 
him detest the very sight of books in the 
future. 

Tom watched me in silence as I pondered 
over the problem. Then he gave me what I 
thought was a piece of sound advice. 

“ Why not try both ? " he asked at length. 

Of course; why not? The summer term 
was now more than half over, and so, if it 
were decilel that he shoull go to school, 
Tom woull have to wait until the next term 
began. Meanwhile I would engage a tutor 
anl see how the boy got on with his work 
under his care. 

In order that I might not let the grass 
grow under my feet, I journeyed to London 
the next day, and sought the offices of 
Messrs. Bouncer and Grabham, the schol istic 
agents. As I enterei, a polite clerk came 
to me and asked me my business. 

“I came here to look for a tutor," I ex- 
plaine 1. i 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Bouncer will see you pre- 
sently. What name, sir ? " 

I han ded him my card. 

The clerk placed a chair for me and opened 
the door of an inner office in search of his 
master. 

Soon he reappeared and ushered me into 
the presence of Mr. Bouncer. 

600 morning," was his greeting as he 
examined my card. Major Thomas Morgan. 
Hum—er—er—army tutor, I presume? 

I corrected him by saying I was not 
an army tutor looking for clients, but had 
come to engage a tutor for a young boy. 

" Ah! Er—er—mentally deficient * " he 
asked. 

I reddened. Tom Meyrick could not by 
the greatest stretch of imagination be 
described as mentally deficient, and so I 
told him. 

Ah! Then—er—er—hum—ha—an_in- 
Valid or—hum—er—er—nervous ? ” 

“ No!” I exclaimed emphatically. 

“Oh! Quite—er—er—ordinary—hum— 
er—er— physically and—er—mentally ? ” 

I again corrected him by saying that I 
thought young Tom was rather a bright 
youth, with intelligence above the average. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PRARSE.) 


CHAPTER II..—A NIGHT SEARCH. 


"Ah, yes! Just so—er—quite so. I 
think we can suit you. We have just—er— 
the man you want on our—er—er— books.“ 

He openei a ponderous volume and, 
running his finger down its columns, began 
realing aloud the names of his candidates 
with their qualifications. 

Here is one very suitable. Mr. Jeremiah 
—er—er—Sapphed ; eminent classical and 
er mathematical scholar; author of —er—er 
— The Inscribed Monuments of —er—er— 
Paleolithic Man, their History and Times.“ 
Very great work. Salary require 1—er—er— 
twenty guineas per month with board and 
residence and—er—er—laundry. Or, as he 
is busy compiling another—hum—er—great 
work, woul | give six hours per week in return 
for rooms, board and laundry, ani—er—an 
honorarium of one guinea per week.” 

I unhesitatingly declared that Mr. Sappy 
Head would not suit me at all. 

"Sapphe 1, my dear sir—er—er—Sapphe 1, 
not Sappy Head. An unfortunate name 
er—true. But here is another—er—er— Mr. 
Johi—er—Smith, B. A.; takes—er—ele- 
mentary classics and mathematics. Best 
qualifications—er—seem to be that he’s 
plavel football and—er—cricket for his 
school and college. Salary require 1—er—six 
guineas per month together with board and 
residence.” 

He'll do," I exclaimed. 

“ I have—er—several ot hers—er—er 

^ Never mind the others now,” I replied. 
“I should like to see Mr. Smith, and if we 
suit each other you needn’t bother about any 
more names," 

I saw Mr. Smith at an interview arranged 
for the next day, and eventually engaged 
him on the understanding that the position 
might possiblv be but a temporary one. 
He was to begin his duties the following 
week. 

Though the tutor dil not prove to be a 
very scholarly young fellow, he had the 
gift of imparting to others what he di 1 know. 
He was also so companionable that Tom 
was highly please with him, and I shared 
his gratification, After work in the mornings 
they would both go out for a ramble or a 
drive in the afternoon, their destination 
frequently being a little fishing-village 
about six miles away on the shores of a 
large bay. 

One sunny morning Tom informed me that 
they intended taking a holi lay, and asked 
if they might have the dog- cart to drive to 
the seasile village. I consentel, and after 
packing a small hamper (for they intended 
spen ling the day at the sea) they drove off in 
high spirits. 

It was a beautiful day, and the sea was as 
calm as the proverbial mill-pond. The tide 
was full ia about midday, and, undressing in 
a little rocky cove, they plunged into the 
warm waves for a refreshing swim. There 
was not the slightest danger to be feared 
from currents at this spot, and Tom could 
swim like a fish. After frisking about in 
the sea for some time they dried themselves 
and sat on the warm pebbles basking in the 
sun. 

“ That was Al,” quoth Tom. 

Mr. Smith agreed. "I much prefer 
bathing like this from the rocks. It is so 
damp and draughty in bathing- machines 
when you get in them to dress, Dear me, 
the tide’s on the turn.” 

“So it is," assented his pupil. 
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gone down about a yard or so already. 
Isn't this a lovely beach? I like those 
grey oli cliffs and that little bit of pink 
bluff vonder.” 

" Yes, that's a bit of old red sandstone 
that crops up. But come, let us be off to 
lunch, or, better still, we'll fetch the hamper 
and have it here on these hot stones.” 

So, rising lazilv, they went to the little 
inn and carried their hamper down to the 
beach. The pie was delicious, and as for 
the apple-tart Tom thought he had never 
taste better, and so he expressed himself. 

“The salt air gives one a wonderful 
appetite," laughed Mr. Smith.“ The cook’s 
tempting delicacies actually seem to have 
been thrown away on us, for I feel as if I could 
have eaten almost anything in the shape of 
foo J.“ 

So could I,” corroborated Tom, with his 
mouth full of tart. 

Though the lemonade was a trifle warm, 
that dil not detract in the least from their 
enjoyment of the feast. Then, having 
placed the empty dishes in the hamper, they 
carrie it back to the inn. 

Thev spent some time that afternoon 
exploring some pools in the rocks cloee at 
hand. ‘Then, after an early tea at the inn, 
they returned again to the beach. 

" What shall be our next move ? " asked 
Mr. Smith. 

“ Let's take a good walk along the shore,” 
suggeste l Tom. 

“ Very well" ; and the two set out for a 
long tramp over the sands, 

The clitis curved in and out, their hoary 
foreheads covered with green bushes that 
gave shelter to thousands of sea- birds. 
Land- springs in some places made the sands 
wet and disagreeable for walking, and at 
times their path was obstructed p groups 
of large rocks that seemed as though they 
ha: been flung there by some giant hand. 

At last, after they had been clambering 
for some time over a seemingly endless extent 
of rocks, Mr. Smith stopped. 

" Here!" he called out. ''I'm tired of 
this! We had better get back." 

* Hurrah ! " cried Tom, who was a little 
in front of him. Here's a nice bit of easy 
going now. Nothing but smooth sand!” 

He stood on a rocky pinnacle, pointing 
ahead like a statue of Discovery. With a 
spring he disappeared from sight, but in a 
few seconds a wild shriek reached his tutor’s 
startled ears. 

“Oh! Help! Help!” 

The cry echoed along the cliffs, ae the 
startled birds to leave their nesta and fly 
around in wide circles. With a wild bound 
the elder man sprang over the rocks towards 
the spot where Tom was last seen. Peering 
over the edge, he saw the boy standing in the 
sand, which was up to his knees, and prepared 
to jump down to him. 

" No! Don't jump down!” cried Tom. 
“ This is a quicksand, and I'm sinking lower 
every second." 

"(Can you reach the rock with your 
hands ? " crie ! Mr. Smith. 

No. Tom had jumped well on to the sands, 
and the rock was almost a yard from his 
outstretched finger-tips. He was also too 
low to be reached by Mr. Smith from that 
height. 

I'm sinking deeper every second," sail 
Tom anxiously. 


Then Mr. Smith suddenly remembered that 
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the sinking would be less rapid if Tom threw 
himself flat upon the sand. And so he 
alvised his pupil. 

“ Throw your body forward, the resistance 
will be greater; and Tom obeyed.- 

“There! What's the good of practical 
physics if you can’t make use of em?“ 
asked Mr. Smith. No for my part of the 


business. How am I to get you literally 
out of that hole if I can't get near you?“ 


islodged it from its entrenchment. 


It was a piece about three yards long; and pushing it 


Fortunately a bit of wreckage amongst the rocks caught 
his eye. It wasa portion of a ship’s mast and was wedged 
in y firmly, but after a few vigorous heaves Mr. Smith 
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higher and more rugged than they really 
were. 

* Oh, Mr. Smith," he said at last, don’t 
you think it would be better if we climbed 
to the top of the cliff and made our way back 
to the village in a straight line instead of 
going round in a circle? 

Mr. Smith looked up. H'm—T'm afraid 
it might be too difficult for you," he re- 
marked. 


between the rocks he got one end on to a low flat stone 
close to the quicksand. Exerting all his strength, he hoisted 
theheavy piece of wood to its full height, and let it drop 
so that it fell with one end close to Tom and the other 


on the stone. 


Quickly taking off his boots, Mr. Smith crawled cauti 
5 the mast and helped Tom to pull his legs out 
of sand that threatened to engulf them both. 
done, they soon found their way back to safety. 
exclaimed Mr. 


,?? 


“That was a near thing! 
they once more breathed freely. 
rock p his boots again. 
spr quickly to his feet. 


Why, we've been travelling around a great wide curve 


He was sittin 
When this was 


This 


Smith as 
on à 
one he 


of a headland ! " he exclaimed as he turned his face in the 


direction whence they had travelled. 


When we started, 


we had the west in front of us, and now in going back 


we shall have the west in front of us still.” 

" Of course," 
Major sail the other day we could work 
our way along the coast to a little town 
behind the hills. We must be a goodish 
distance from the village." 

" And the worst of it is," grumbled Mr. 
Smith, that the sun will soon be setting. 
The time has passed quickly ! It's about 
half-past seven.” 

" Really ? ” exclaimed Tom. No won- 
der I'm hungry! Let's hurry back to the 


village.” 
Tom viewed the prospect of a long clamber 
back with marked disfavour. e long 


slanting shadows made the rocks appear 


sail Tom; "I remember now that the 
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cliff that remained to be scaled was very 
broken and uneven, and seemed to afford 
ample foothold. Above the rock, the 
— sloped backward like the roof of a 

ouse, and was covered by a growth of 
bracken which, at that distance, seemed as 
though it would offer little opposition to 
their progress. 

Looking at the rough way that lay before 
them on the shore, ind comparing it with the 


‘I'm sinking!'" 


" Not at all" his pupil denied eagerly. 
" See, the rocks reach nearly to the top, 
and then there's but a climb of a couple of 
yards or so up a jagged bit of cliff. It's quite 
easy." 

True, it looked easy enough, and so Mr. 
Smith thought as he examined it with a 
critical eye. Huge boulders were piled 
about the base of the cliff and seemed in 
some places to reach nearly to the top, form- 
ing a Titanic staircase. The portion of the 


steep but short climb to the top of the cliff, 
Mr. Smith was at last persuaded that it 
would be best to attempt the short cut 
home. His decision was hastened by the 
fact that the tide had turned some time 
before, and was rapidly rising. 

The two turned their steps therefore to- 
wards the cliffs. Up, up, up, they clam- 
bered over the huge rocks, rough and sharp 
with limpet-shells; now hoisting them- 
selves up by their arms, and again springing 
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across some miniature crevasse. Nor did 
Mr. Smith allow Tom to get beyond arm’s 
length of him, so that he should be near to 
render assistance to his pupil. 

At last they reached the topmost tier of 
boulders against the very face of the cliff, 
and without difficulty they found a part 
where it almost scemed as though a pathway 
hal been specially prepared for them. So easy 
was it to obtain foothold. 

Up they climbed; Tom first with Mr. 
Smith close at his heels, and it was only 
when the top was reached that they met 
with any serious difficulty. The growth, 
that seemed to them from the beach below 
to be but an innocent fringe of bracken, 
presented an almost impregnable barrier 
to their further progress, Thorns and 
blackberry-brambles were enlaced among 
the bracken, binding the mass together as 
with so much barbed wire. 

The growth was up to Tom's shoulders, 
but he forced his way through the front, and 
then after many vain struggles came to a 
standstill, His small penknife was of 
little avail in such an emergency. 

J can't move," he said at last. 

* Here, let me goin front," said Mr. Smith, 
pulling out his knife. Tom winced as he 
was pushed against the soli 1 thorny phalanx ; 
thon the elder took his place. 

It was slow work. Mr. Smith cut judi- 
ciously at the long tendrils of weed and 
bramble that scemed to bind the whole into 
a solid mass. These he threw aside one by 
one and gradually forced his way onwards 
anl upwards, whilst Tom followed slowly 
in his steps. 

At length the leader uttered a triumphant 
Shout. ‘It’s plain sailing now," he cried, 
turning to Tom, and with a few vigorous 
striles he passed out of the entanglement 
on to the steep grassy hill above the cliff. 

“Phew! What a climb!” he gasped, 
wiping the blood from his hands, torn by the 
thorns, ‘ Who would have thought that 
the last bit would have been so difficult? 

A brief rest on the short sweet grass, 
cropped by dozens of wild sheep that 
scampered away terrified at their approach, 
then up again to breast the steep hill. 

Tom was limping painfully as he walked 
along, and this did not escape Mr. Smith’s 
observant eye. 

“ Have you hurt yourself ? " he asked, as 
he paused. 

Only a little; not much," replied Tom. 
I think I must have sprained my foot." 

“ That's bad, Hang on to my arm until 
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we reach the top of this hill Then you 
must get on my back." 

But before the summit was reached Tom 
could no longer walk, as the pain was so 
intense, Taking him in his arms, Mr. Smith 
bore him to the top, and when that was 
gained they sat down for a brief rest. 

Below them lay the sad grey sea, its inces- 
sant murmuring reaching them where they 
reclined so high above it. Turning their 
hea:ls, they saw a vast expanse of undulating 
country reposing in the peaceful twilight, 
andnestling at the foot of the hill behind them 
was the little village they had left, with 
lights already twinkling in some of the 
windows. 

The twilight was perceptibly deepening, 
so, bidding Tom mount his back, Mr. 
Smith set out down the hill towards the 
village. He picked his way carefully 
between the clumps of gorse, and, as there 
was no sign of a road when they reached the 
bottom, he fixel his eyes on the village 
lights and mae for them in a straight line. 

The village was distant not more than a 
quarter of a mile, and Mr. Smith took 
longer and quicker strides, At last through 
the dusk he could see a rough road a little 
way ahead, and was making towards it 
when the ground seemed to open beneath 
his feet. Tom slippe.1 from his back, and he 
fell —down—down-—.own. 


That evening I was sitting in the library, 
thinking of old times. My thoughts were 
back again with my old regiment and with 
Colonel Meyrick, Tom's father. Presently 
Jones came in with the lamp and proceeded 
to fasten the shutters, 

" Have Mr. Smith and Master Meyrick 
returnel yet ? " I asked. 

" No, sir," replied Jones. 

" Dear me," I continued, looking at my 
watch. It's nearly nine o'clock.” 

However, as the minutes passed I became 
alarmed at their absence, and, summoning 
Jones, I bade him have Beauty saddled for 
me. I determinel to ride over and meet 
the belated holiday- makers. 

It was a beautiful night, and the mare 
carried me quickly over the road to the 
village. Arrived at the inn, I found the 
landlord in a state of anxiety, and a group 
of men making preparations for a search. 
The long coils of rope and the lanterns struck 
a chill to my heart. 

They be on the rocks and caught by the 
tide, that's where they be, sure 'nough, 
squire,” said one of their number. 

(To be continued.) 
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FARTHEST NORTH WITH COMMANDER 


„ux true explorer,“ says Commander 
Peary, does his work not for any 
hope of reward or honour, but because the 
thing he has set himself to do is a part of 
his being and must be accomplished for 
the sake of the accomplishment. And he 
counts lightly hardships, risks, obstacles, if 
only they do not bar him from his goal." 

It was in this gallant spirit that Peary 
himself set out on his latest attempt to 
solve the Polar mystery which had en- 
grossed his thoughts for twenty years. 

Confident that under favourable condi- 
tions and with Peary in command the Pole 
could be reached, the Peary Arctic Club 
fitted out the steamship Roosevelt, and an 
expedition started on July 16, 1906, for the 
Greenland coast. Supplies and further 
equipments were to be taken on board at 
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Etah and the party further augmented by 
some forty Eskimo families to help in the 
work of exploration, and by about two 
hundred dogs. 

It was soon after midnight, just a month 
later, that the Roosevelt steamed out of the 
harbour of Etah and all communication 
with the civilised world was severed. Then 
followed a month of constant anxiety and 
danger as the vessel made its way through 
the ice-encumbered waters which form the 
American route to the Pole. By Sep- 
tember 5 only the two most northerly points 
of the most northerly land lay beyond them, 
and Peary had distanced all his predecessors 
and substantiated his prophecy that a 
suitable ship could be taken up to the shore 
of Grant Land. 

Ten days later the Roosevelt was caught 


* Ay, ay! John Jenkins. es little gell, she 
seen 'em goin' that 'ere way, I tell 'ee," 
broke in another. 

If so be as they walked into the sinkin’ 
sands," suggested a third, it be all up on 
'em by now, for they be either smothered or 
drown-ded.” 

* Hush-sh-sh ! " whispered his companions 
in their rough sympathy. 

With a heart as of lead I followed them 
up a narrow lane away from the beach. 
Owing to the darkness and the state of the 
tile, they thought it would be best to search 
for the missing ones along the cliff-top, 
thinking that they might get a reply to their 
shouting. A boat had also been put out and 
was going in the direction they had taken. 

We had not proceeded far when we heard 
footsteps approaching, and presently Mr. 
Smith staggered into view with his head 
bandaged and carrying Tom on his back. 

Here we are, safe and sound!“ he cried, 
and I breathed a heartfelt prayer of thank- 
fulness, The boy was safe. 

Afterour journey home Mr. Smith had to go 
at once to bed. On his way down the hill he 
had fallen into a disused limekiln, the top 
of which was concealed by long grass and 
ferns. Tom had been jerked off his back 
as he tripped, and had alighted unharmed 
in a clump of heather. Mr. Smith did not, 
however, come off so lightly, for in falling 
down the shaft of the kiln he struck his 
head sharply against the side and lay 
unconscious at the bottom for some time. 
He consequently suffered from a slight con- 
cussion of the brain, and the doctor ordered 
him complete rest for a few days. 

At first I was naturally inclined to be very 
angry, but as Tom related the circumstances 
to me I came to see that no blame could be 
attached to Mr. Smith. 

“ The climbing of the cliff was an easy 
matter," explained young Tom, as he sat 
by my side with his damaged foot propped 
up on a footstool. * The most difficult of all 
was to get through the brambles at the top. 
We should have been home in plenty of time 
if Mr. Smith had not tumbled down the lime- 
kiln. But," he added philosophically, 
"that was his misfortune and not his 
fault." 

The damaged foot and the wounded head 
got weil about the same time, and Mr. 
Smith stayed on with me as Tom's tutor. 
His sorrow and apologies for having caused 
me such anxiety were sincere, but I told 
him to say no more about it, as I felt I could 
not punish him for an unfortunate accident. 


PEARY. 


in the ice and preparations were begun for 
a long winter at Cape Sheridan, Provisions 
were landed and the boxes fashioned quicklv 
into box-houses to serve as an immediate 
refuge in case of mishap to the ship. The 
larger tents were also set up, the boats 
upturned, and barrels arranged to serve 
as wind-shelters for the dogs, while hunting- 
parties of Eskimos were sent out to find 
hare and musk-oxen which were to prove 
the mainstay later of the ship’s larder. 
Other Eskimos were engaged in making 
sledges, and with the waning of the light 
Peary had a fleet of twenty-five sledges 
ready to put on the Arctic. ice. 

On October 13 Peary saw the sun for the 
last time* from the summit of Black Cape, 
and the darkness and monotony of a Polar 
winter settled on the encampment. These 


were less felt than usual by Peary and his 
party, for there was always the excitement 
atforded by the movements of the hunting- 
parties, who came and went at the beginning 
of each month from the interior, Peary 
had located one of these parties on the slopes 
of the United States range, north of Lake 
Hazen, another at the head of the lake, 
and a third on the Ruggles River, with 
snow houses along the trail between the 
settlements and the ship. With each new 
moon sleiyes came in bringing loads of 
musk-oxen and news of the hunt, and 
after remaining a few days the sledges 
were outfittel again and went back with 
a fresh instalment of Eskimo families to 
spend the interval until the next moon. 
As a result there was continually something 
to talk of and to look forward to among those 
left with the ship. 

It was a new and not particularly con- 
genial feeling for Peary to be hampered with 
the care of a ship and thus be kept from 
devoting himself entirely to active field 
work, and immediately after winter set in 
he was faced by the possibility of the com- 
plete crippling of the expedition by the 
extermination of the dogs. About eighty 
died before it was discovere | that they were 
being poisoned by the whale-meat which 
hid been brought for their food. The rest 
of the whale-meat was thrown away, and 
Pearv found himself confronted with the 
problem of maintaining his dogs and 
E-kimos on the products of the country. 
Without previous experience of the region 
this would have been an absolute impos- 
sibility. As it was, there was the element 
of uncertainty, but with skilled hunters 
and a knowledge of the country musk- 
oxen in sufficient quantities might be 
found. * I believe," says Peary, there 
was somewhat more than a fighting chance 
of success," 

The comparative inaction of the Arctic 
winter is always trying to the explorer, 
and every member of the party rejoiced when, 
on February 19, Peary pronounced it possible 
to make the start for the Pole. His pian 
was to leave the ship for Cape Hecla and 
from there to advance supplies and main- 
tain communications with a base as high as 
the highest made by the Duke of Abruzzi 
in 1900. From that base he meant to make 
his own start for the Pole. The encamp- 
ment at Cape Hecla comprised five members 
of the expedition, with Peary, twenty-one 
Eskimos, and one hundred and twenty dogs; 
these were to be divided into five or six 
small parties, some to reconnoitre, others 
to fetch up supplies. 

The route was over gool ice at first, 
though soon the trail became tortuous and 
over constantly moving floes. It was 
bitterly cold and the progress far slower 
than Peary coull have wished, since the 
whole suc.e: of the expedition depended 
on covering the ground before open weather 
set in. Conditions, however, were 80 
favourable that, says Peary in his journal, 
“as I tramp along I find it impossible not 
to indulge in some thoughts of success, 
and I get so impatient that I do not want 
to stop at the igloos (winter-houses) but 
keep right on and on.” Yet a disheartening 
delay was before them. The last days of 
March brought them to what was after- 
wards known as the big lead," a broad 
Mfream of open water over which no way 
could be found, and by which they were 
delayed for seven days. The weather 
was beautiful, the sun brilliant, and the 
skv a cloudless blue. “It is wearing to 
be held from one's work and object so many 
days and to waste such days in idleness,” 
Peary writes, but there are many chances 
vet. It is sti] early in the season; the 
men and dogs are in good condition, and 
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I cannot help believing that once across 
the ‘lead’ we shall have good going and 
little interruption from water." 

The delay had, however, been a severe 
set-back. Without it the expedition should 
now have been beyond the Duke of 
Abruzzi's "farthest." On the night of April 2 
a crossing was made over new ice, and though 
the weather was dark and threatening, 
with biting winds and frequent snow- 
squalls, good progress was made, It was 
bad going" over the belts of rubble ice 
and frequent small " leads," but the little 
brown chil iren of the ice cheerfully guided 
their sle iges through with the skill born of 
long experience. 

On April 7 the weather again caused a 
halt. Thick snow with fierce gales and 
blinding drift kept the party in camp for 
six days, This was known as Storm Camp.“ 
and everyone associated it closely with 
the failure of their journey. When the 
storm abate! Peary sent two Eskimos 
back to bring up supplies left in the nearest 
cache, but to his dismay they came back 
reporting that they had lost the trail and 
been stoppel by open water extending as 
far as they could see. This was bad news; 
it was clear to Peary that he must no longer 
count at all upon his supporting parties, and 
that whatever was to be done now must 
be doae with the party of Eskimos and the 
equipment which he had with him. 

Early next morning he started north, 
after abandoning everything not abso- 
lutely necessary, and bent every energy to 
set a record pace. The first march of ten 
hours, Peary leading with the compass, the 
slelges following in Indian file with their 
drivers running beside them, placed the 
party thirty miles north; the Eskimos 
declared it was forty. Another march 
brought them up with an advance party 
led by Henson, who had accompanied 
Peary as his personal attendant in all his 
Arctic expeditions and was an able explorer. 

Henson and his men fell in behind the 
commander's hurrying party, and thirty 
more miles were covered. It was hard 
work, the more so as they were travelling 
on short rations and the weather was so 
severe that Peary himself was badly frost- 
bitten. At the first camp six worn-out dogs 
had to be kille! and fed to the others to 
save the small store of pemmican, and the 
sorry condition of these dogs threw the 
men into a panic. The entire pack might 
give out at any time, they said, and urged 
an immediate retreat. Peary toid them 
that he had yet more to do before they 
turned back, and pressed forward. 

Gladly would he have left them at this 
camp and pushed on with one sledge and 
one or two companions, but, owing to the 
condition of the ice. he dared not do so, 
and results showed that he was wise to resist 
the temptation. On they went at killing 
pace, over floating ice and numerous “ leads," 
till, on April 18, taking observations, Peary 
found that they had reached 87* 6' north 
latitude. Thev had beaten the record. 
“It was a triumph," says Peary, '' but an 
empty bauble compared with the splendil 
jewel on which I had set my heart for years." 

Yet when he looked at tl:» drawn faces of 
his men, at the skeleton figures of the dogs, 
and remembered the drifting ice over 
which they had come and the unknown 

"leads" forming behind them, he felt he 
had no right to go forward. Reluctantly he 
bade his men prepare for the return journey. 

He had gone a little nearer than Nansen 
in 1895 and Cagni in 1900, but the North 
Pole still remained remote, solitary, and 
unconquered," while Peary and his men 
began the race homeward, which was actually 
a race with death. 

The return journey is always the hardest 
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part of exploring work. The interest 
and excitement of advance are gone; 
the reaction follows, As in the outward 
march, for scarcely an hour did the fierce 
wind cease to buffet the travellers, and the 
last march into Storm Camp was mace 
in the teeth of a blinding blizzard in which 
only an Eskimo could have kept the trail for 
tive minutes, At Storm Camp the party 
were kept for twenty-four hours by the 
gale, then Peary made straight for the 
nearest part of the Greenland coast. He 
alone knew how ‘far they had drifted and 
that safety lay only in the direction of 
the coast and the musk.oxen to be found 
in that region. 

On the third march from Storm Camp 
they crossed the big lead," the*edges ot 
which were now driven together and 
frozen fast, and Peary allowed himself to hope 
that there was no further obstacle to fear. 
Alas! too soon they came on a region of huge 
pressure ledges, which were an ominous sign, 
and a few hours later an Eskimo in advance 
signalled ‘ Open water,’ 

Climbing to a little eminence, Peary saw 
a broad band of black water stretching east 
and west as far as eve could reach. For 
hours on that day and the next the party 
searched for a crossing without avail ; camped 
on a drifting floe they saw the lead ow ly 
widen, separating them farther and farther 
from the civilised world and all they held 
dear. Each dav some of the dogs had to 
be kiled and the sle.’ges broken up to cook 
the animals ; it was the only food now to 
be got. At last two Eskimos who had 
been sent to reconnoitre reported a thin 
film of ice over the lead which might 
possibly bear men on snowshoes, and, without 
losing & moment, preparations were made 
for & crossing. Never were snowshoes 
adjusted more carefully, for every man 
knew that a slip or a stumble would be 
fatal, The dogs were harnessed to the 
broad-runner sledge and the party started 
abreast in a wide skirmishing line on the 
perilous crossing. They gliced in silence 
over the thin ice; no one dared to lift 
his eyes from the steady gliding of his snow- 
shoes until in safety the passage was made 
and all stepped upon firm ice. It was 
not a moment too soon. As Peary looked 
back, he saw that a ribbon of black water 
had cut their frail bridge in two. 

The route now lav over the roughest of 
ice, and on they stumbled, constantly 
falling, with feet bruised and aching, with 
eyes burning and faces cut by the wind, 
each day growing weaker through hunger 
and exhaustion. At last the Greenland 
coast was reached, and after a weary 
westward march, to the joy of all, the 
slender spars of the ooserelt were seen 
outlined against the yellow glow of the 
May midnight sky. 

On the next day Peary wrote in his 
journal, * To think that after all the prepara- 
tions, the experience, the efforts, the weariru 
of myself and my men to the last inch, 
how far short of my hopes the journey fell.“ 
Yet. while he failed to reach the Pole, Pearv's 
journey was not without its  valualle 
results. He certified the fact that men and 
dogs are the two means capable of batthrg 
with Arctic work; that the American route 
still remains the most practicable ; and that 
another expedition, profiting by his ex- 
perience and following in his steps, can 
certainly reach the Pole and secure the 
remaining mappings of Arctic regions. 
Not only this, but in the interval which 
elapsed before the Roset could be freed 
from the ice. much scientitic work was done ; 
the gap between Aldrich’s and Sverdrup's 
most northerly point was pped and new 
land to the north-west „ upon which 
Peary proudly planted the American flag. 
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At last the ice began to give way, and 
though for a while it seemed as if the vessel 
was to be kept another season in the 
north, a gallant fight brought her into 
clear water, and on Christmas Eve, 1906, 
the expedition steamed into New York 
harbour. 

Of what use are such expeditions ? (some 


SOME 


A the birds from foreign parts which 
are attractive in appearance, hardy in 
habit, and not expensive to buy, are budge- 
rigars. In most cases they also become 
interesting and intelligent pets, and as they 
breed freely in captivity they may be con- 
ridered fairly profitable as well. 

They are sometimes wrongly called love- 
birds. Love-birds differ in many respects 
from budgerizars. The latter are rightly 
called undulatel grass parrakeets, since 
they belong to the parrakeet family, have 
marks on their necks and backs which are 
undulated or wavy, and are to be found 
in their native state among the grasses, 
especially when the grass is wet with dew. 

Love-birds come from Africa, Budge- 
rigars are natives of South Australia; but 
as they are bred in quantities in England, 
in France, and in Germany, they may be 
consilere | nowadays quite European. 

They are gregarious in a will state, and 
are best kept in captivity in flocks of six or 
more, At the same time, it is to be noticed 
that a pair may live quite happily alone 
if properly house! and fed. 

The bird is about the size of a canary. 
It has a heal of a very small parrot, a 
long tail, and strong feet and beak. It is 
to be found in two colours, green and 
yellow. The green kind has a tail of peacock 
blue, a primrose head with undulatel 
dark marks beginning from the back of the 
head and continuing down to the bottom 
of the back. The breast is bright green. 

In the yellow kind the undulated marks 
are to be seen faintly markel oa a yellow 
back, and the tail is buff or pale straw- 
colour. 

In both kinds the cock has a blue cere 
above the beak and the hen a pale cere, 
which becomes brown at breeding-time. 
In all other respects the cock and the hen 
look much the same. Several blue dots 
or marks are to be seen on the feathers of 
the face. These birds live happily, all the 
year round, in the open air cf this country, 
if proper shelter from rain and from wind 
is provided in the outside aviary. They 
are more often kept, however, in bird- 
rooms, or in aviaries indoors. They need 
plenty of fresh air. Pairs will breed in 
cube-sugar boxes, or in cages as small as 
twenty inches long by sixteen inches high 
and sixteen inches deep. 

It is not wise, nor kind, to put them for 
any long period in smaller cages; and 
the larger the space for flying and for 
climbing, the happier and the healthier the 
birds are as a rule. , 

They feed chiefly on canary and on white 
millet-seeds, with a supply of grit and 
of dried cuttlefish. They are also very 
fond of green food, such as groundsel or 
lettuce, Most aviculturists supply them 
with green grass- seed, which is collected 
-from the fields before being quite ripe. 
A supply of clean water should be within 
their reach, 

I have several pairs in an indoor aviary, 
and it is amusing to see the birds swinging 
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ask) ; what useful purpose is served by giving 
years of labour and valuable lives to explore 
these dreary wastes of ice? They have 
their high value to science. Nansen, 
Cagni, Peary, and the many others who have 
given years to Arctic exploration, were not 
merely “making a record"; scientific 
exploration and the mapping of the carth’s 
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«BOYS OWN" 


By Rev. A. M. PARKES, u. A. 


on the trapeze, sometimes heal down. 
wards, or singing to a post or a branch with 
an earnest and fully occupied attention. 
One of my birds is so tume as to come 
on to my finger and remain there for as 
long a time as I wish to holl him. I gene- 
rally let all my birds fly about the room 
at breakfast-time, and except when a hen 
is sitting they nearly all expect this freedom 
each morning. 

In their native state in Australia the hens 
lay their eggs in the holes of stumpy trees 
without making any nest. In captivity 
they are generally provided with empty 
cocoanut-husks, The pieces of the husk 
are wired together after the cocoanuts 
have been extracted, and a round hole is 
cut at oneend; just large enough for the 
bir Is to go in and out of the husk, 

These husks are always hung up and 
allowed to swing slightly in the top of the 
aviary. The birds make no nest beyond 
scraping some of the rougher fibres from the 
inside of the husk. 

A hen generally lays from three to five or 
six eggs at a time. Incubation lasts for 
sixteen days, and the young birds hatch out 
in the rotation in which the eggs were laid, 

The ellest chick may be well covered 
with feathers at the time that the youngest 
may seem to be almost bare. 

The cock bird fee is the hen, and the hen 
and the cock feel the young while they are 
in the nest. In warm weather the young 
birds may leave the husk when they aro 
about a month old, and when they have left 
the nest they do not return to it again. 
The parents may have two or three broo s 
in a year. 

Budgerigars are excitable little birds, and 
will sing from sheer joy or health for hours 
at a time. Some people do not like their 
singing. It is true that several dozens of 
birds can make a great noise in a room, 
but I have not found that ten or twelve 
birds produce more song than is agrceable 
to me. 

It may perhaps be desirable to mention 
the commercial value of these little birds. 
A pair of green budgerigars can be obtained 
for five or six shillings; a matured pair 
Sometimes costs seven shillings and six- 
pence. A pair of yellow budgerigars is 
generally sold for half a guinea, or more. 

If it is desired to buy a hen alone (per- 
haps to replace one which has diel), the 
cost of a hen is generally one-third more 
than a cock bird, for the reason that fewer 
hens are found among the young birds 
than cocks, and also because hens some- 
times die from egg-binding, and therefore 
are not so common as cock birds. 

English-bre birds are better able to stand 
this climate than Australians, and are 
generally hardy and strong, but new blood 
has constantly to be supplied from the 
native country of the birds, and so it comes 
to pass that newly imported birds are re- 
quired, 

I am sorry to have to warn readers against 
diseased birds from the Continent ;) but 


surface was the work to which they set 
themselves with such splendid results. And 
such records remind us, too, that happiness 
lies not in ease and idleness, but in work and 
study, and may be found, too, in struggle 
against great odds, and in accomplishing 
something for the sake of accomplishment 
without thinkin ing of honour or reward.” 


PETS: BUDGERIGARS. 


it is not uncommon to find that such 
birds are brought to this country with 
French-moult and other ills which bring 
ruin to healthy birds. 

Budgerigars are becoming well known 
in England, and for their vivacity, for 
their bright plumage, as well as for their 
intelligence and health, are delightful 
pets for any household. I have pointed 
out that they breel quite freely (which all 
imported birds do not), and are quite easy 
to keep in the matter of fool, It remains 
only for me to hint that they may be protit- 
able, and to state that I heard only & short 
time past of one person making one hundred 
pounds a year from these birds, To do 
this of course would require much time 
and patience, as well as space and aviary 
room, but if only a few birds are kept they 
will at least pay for themselves and for the 
small amount of food which they need. 
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ANOTHER FELLOW’S SISTER 


Tus other fello «'s sister 

To all of us is known; 

The beauties you discover 
Are merely hers alone; 

You can bear the bracelet jingles 
And the countless quinny-dingles 
If tLe sister's not your own. 

She's another fellow's sister, 
Aud you sum it up in that, 
But you woul:n't have your sister 
Wearing such a “gasy” bati 


Her eyes are palest hazel 
And tbe sweetest ever seen: 
You're blind on rome occasions, 
In your sister they'd be green; 
Aud each little curly twister 
(T would be “carrots” on your sister) 
Is a perfect golden sheen, 
She's another fellow's sister, 
But the truth you must confess, 
You wouldn't lave your sister 
Wearing such a “rotten” dress] 


She comes to watch the cricket, 
When the kes above are blue, 
She doesn't know the “ius” and *outa" 
Of anything you do; 
But you like to sce her clapping 
And her little foot a-tapping 
When you're in at 52. 
She's another fellow'a sister, 
Aud she doesn't know the game, 
But you wouldn't have gour sister 
Doing ditto, all the same! 


1 said on some occasions 
You were singularly blind ; 
Do you know how ranks your sister 
In another fellow's mind ? 
She isn’t guch a “rotter,” 
For he wishes that he'd got her, 
Which you're almost sure to find. 
She's another fellow's sister, 
And a clarm:nz little eif, 
Aud the other fellow knows 1t, 
But he kecpsyt! to himself. 
FienENcE Hoatson, 


ONKEYS, from the fact of their being 
the nearest animal to man, must 
always furnish a very interesting and 
fascinating subject of study. Anyone 


accustomed only to think of them in a 
general way will be surprised at the vast 
variety of face and feature presented by the 
Yet they all possess some 


different species. 


The Chimpanzee. 


characteristics in common which distinguish 
them from the human.  Lavater in his 
Essays on Physiognomy," Vol. IL, thus 
discusses this point: Can anyone find in 
the monkey the majesty which sits enthroned 
on the human forehead when the hair is 
turned backward ? Is it not a profanation 
of the word ‘ hair’ to apply it to the mane of 
the monkey ? In vain will you look any- 
where but in man for that large and 
clevated forehead which gives so much 
dignity to his physiognomy. . . . Where will 
vou find those eyebrows drawn with such 
exquisite skill? Where do you find that 
nose so lofty yet so graceful ? that happy 


** Mick" has Forty Winks. 


transition from the nose to the mouth ? 
Where find lips that for colour and shape 
have the slightest approximation to ours? 
Has the monkey cheeks, a chin, a neck even 
to be compared with those of man!? 
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MONKEY 


FACES 
=o EXPRESSIONS 


ANO 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED FROM NATURE BY OLIVER Ransom. 


The highest type of monkey is the chim- 
panzee, which has a projecting muzzle, 
prominent brow ridges, flat nose, and 
wrinkled face. It has large ears, which are 
very human in shape, but, like all other 
monkeys, placed nearer the crown of the 
head than in man. When regarded from 
the full face there is a certain superficial 
resemblance to us in the 
chimpanzee. Recently, at the 
Zoo, the writer overheard a 
small boy, who had been 
gazing ottentively at the face 
of Adam," one of these apes, 
exclaim in the most naive 
manner. Isn't he like you, 
father!" his father, by the 
way, being a clergyman. 

À glance at these chimpan- 
zees will convince anyone that 
this animal varies as much in 
feature as does the human 
being. Some naturalists claim 
that there are several different 
species of chimpanzee. At 
present two species are recognised—the 
common and the bald, to which latter the 
celebrated '' Sally" belonged. Even here, 
however, it is difficult to distinguish with 
certainty, as one is reminded by an inci- 
dent which occurred at the Zoo a year or 
two ago. A chimpanzee arrived which was 
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recent years, and “Mick,” one of those 
at the Zoo, has been there since 1898. 
" Mick's " face is rounder and rather more 
wrinkled than those of his companions. 
He is very affectionate, especially with his 
keeper, and when gently corrected by the 
latter he has screamed and cried like a 
chill. Pat," another chimpanzee, has 
strongly marked brow ridges, and black 
spots all over his face. Like other apes, 
chimpanzees can protrude their lips re 
much, though this is not connected wit 
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A Lively Young Gibbon. 


any particular emotion. When pleased, 
as when given some tit-bit, they draw up 
their mouth at the corners in a kind of smile. 
Anger is expressed by their opening their 
mouth very widely, showing their teeth and 
gums, and utterirg a barking noise. 

Much less playful and intelligent than the 
chimpanzee is the orang-utang, *'' the forest- 
living man” of the Malays, and an inert, 
melancholy-lookirg animal. It has a large 
expanse of face, surrounded by a quantity 
of yellow-brown hair, small round eyes, 


A Piece of Mirror. 


destitute of hair on its head, and it was 
mptly labelled Bald chimpanzee.” 
ut the animal had not been in the ape- 
house much more than a week when it 
started developing a good crop of hair, which 
it has retained ever since ! 
Chimpanzees are much more readily kept 
in captivity than was the case up to quite 


very near together, and a huge mouth. 
The orang-utang's forehead is more human- 
like than that of any other ape, and ite ears 
are smaller than the chimpanzce’s, and very 
much resemble ours. When drinking, this 
ape is in the habit of dipping a hand in the 
liquid, which it lets drip from its fingers 
into ita capacious lower lip. 
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It is somewhat difficult to conceive of the 
orang-utang's face being much affected by 
emotions of any sort, but Darwin, who once 
placed a looking-glass on the floor before 
two young orang-utangs, has described their 
varying expressions of surprise and bewilder- 


Bizarre African Types—II. 


ment on seeing their reflections in it. They 
male all sorta of grimaces and put them- 
selves in various attitudes before the 
mirror; they pressed and rubbed the 
surface ; they placed their hands at different 
distances behind it, and finally seemed 


A Grave and Reverend Signor. 


almost frightened, started a little, became 
cross and refused to look any longer." 

The orang-utang is a silent animal, and 
in this respect, as in many others, differs 
from the gibbon, the lowest of the man- 
like apes, which has a voice of remarkable 
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Simple-looking but Mischievous. 


calibre. The gibbon has a black face, 
borderel by white hair, and its eyes sparkle 
most luminously, giving it a very human 
expression. It is a very gentle animal and 
of no great intelligence. 

In strong contrast is the gorilla, the 
savage and mysterious ape from Central 
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Africa. The gorilla has hardly any neck, 
and when enraged it corrugates its brows 
and erects the hair on its head, which, with 
its glaring eyes and terrible open jaws, 
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Monkeyish Mischief. 


make it seem the very personification of 
brutal ferocity. The few gorillas which 
have been brought to this country have 
been mostly young ones, which are much 
more human-looking than the adult male. 
The gorilla, unlike any other ape, it might 
be noted, has a lobe to its ear. 

Coming to the smaller monkeys, several 
very bizarre and striking species are to be 
found throughout Africa, The patas monkey, 
for instance, has a black nose and black 


Maternal Solicitude. 

markings on its face, with the main colour of 
the boly a reddish-brown, though the 
writer has seen one of these monkeys 
which was pure white all over. A patas 
monkey at the Zoo was taught to drop its 
jaw and dilate its eyes on 
eing toll by ite keeper to 
* make a face." ; 

There are several species of 
white-nose1 monkey. The hoc- 
heur is one of these, an attrac- 
tive little animal, which, as its 
name signifies, is in the habit . 
of shaking its heal, especially 
when frightened. A very inte- 
resting monkey, by reason of 
its long white beard, is the 
diana monkey, so called from 
a fanciful resemblance of the 
crest of white hair on its brow 
to Diana's bow. A female 
diana in captivity shows a 
marked dislike to ladies, makes 
grimaces at them, and “ goes 


for" them if it has a chance. Another 
African monkey, in addition to being 
bearded, has a chestnut-coloured crest 


above its brows, whilst the space between 
its nose and mouth is a pale blue tint. Then 
there are the moustache monkey, with a 
very curiously striped face; Campbell’s 
monkey, simple-looking yet misch evous; 


the vervet monkey, a handsome species 
with black face and greenish hair, which is 
accounted spiteful. These and other 
monkeys belong to a large family called 
guenons, from a French word meaning 
chattering old woman. 


One Month Old. 


Another African genus, the mangabcy, is 
characterise | by its white eyelids and its 
expression of monkeyish mischief. The 
mangabey is quiet and well-behaved as a 
rule, and is a favourite with its keeper, who 
terms it emphatically “a nice monkey." 
Different varieties are the“ sooty,” white 
crowne l.“ and “ white collared.” 

One of the most familiar of all monkeys 
is the rhesus, the common monkey of Bengal. 
It is very often to be seen in the streets 
in this country, as it is better able to stand 
the uncertainties of the English climate 
than most of its fellows, The rhesus is 


Bonnet Monkey. 


very intelligent, but looks the quarrelsome 
monkey which it is. Its eyes seem to pro- 
trule when in a rage, and it menaces its 
opponent by opening its mouth, covering 
its teeth, and giving vent to a guttural 
bark. When pl . it raises its brows 
ani makes a slight motion with its lips. 
]t was very interesting not long ago to 
watch a female rhesus with her young one 
ia the monkey-house at the Zoo. The 
mother would nurse and tend her offspring 
with much solicitude, and warn off ali 


Cingalese Langurs. 


possible intrulers in the most alert manner. 
A quaint little thing was this baby monkey, 
with its large ears, round eyes, and peering 
wrinkled face. 

Another Indian variety very popular as 
a pet is the bonnet monkey, which gets its 
name from the disc of hair on the crown 
of its head. It has a bare and lined fore- 


heal, and its ears generally stand out from 
its head instead of being kept close to it. 
By way of RES it opens and shuts its 
mouth rapiily. The Cingalese langur is 
av quaint and pretty monkey. It has 
a dark face with long white hair projecting 
from either side, the fur on the body being 
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A Piece of Sugar (Capuchin). 


black. There is a monkey founl in 
Abyssinia to which these long tufts of white 
hair are protective, as they resemble the 
lichen in which the monkey conceals itself. 

The South American monkeys are among 
the most interesting and likeable of all. 
The capuchin monkey which comes from 
that part of the world has a winsome little 


A Spider Monkey. 


face, and is very intelligent. As can be seen 
at once, the capuchin has a more rounde 1 
head than the generality of monkeys. This 
is especially to be notel in the brown 
eapuchin, whose face, surrounde! by a 
fringe of black hair, is very expressive. 
This monkey, when examining anything, 
knits its brows and puckers up its face in 
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of its limbs. There is a hooded spider 
monkey, whose hair covers the upper part 
of its face. As regards their facial charac- 


teristics these South American monkeys 
have the nostrils wi!er apart than the 
monkeys of the Oll World. They are 


without the cheek pouches which the latter 
monkeys find so useful for 
cramming foo1 in. 

A very extraordinary type is 
the proboscis monkey, so called 
from the unusual development 
of the nasal organ. This is seen 
to the best advantage in the 
adult male, to whose appear- 
ance it imparts, as one 
naturalist has expressed it, an 
ugliness quite supernatural. A 
young proboscis monkey was to 
be seen at the Zoo a few years 
ago, in which the nose was not 
very prominent, but was 
slightly turned up at the tip. 
In this respect it resembled the 
snub-nosel monkey, a rare 
species from Central Asia. The 
Japanese ape, a heavily built 
animal, has a brilliant scarlet 
face, which would appear to 
indicate a fiery temper or Cis- 
sipatel habits. The female of 
this species at the Zoo can 
display the former character- 
istic in a very forcible manner, by glaring 
with its greenish eyes and violently opening 
its mouth. The baby Japanese ape, 
unlike its parents, had a weazened 
white face with hair radiating all 
round. 

The baboons, with their dog-shaped 
muzzles and large size, look very 
cifferent from the ordinary monkey. 
In repose, their small eyes over- 
shadowed by brows studded with hair, 
they seem fit for “‘treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils," or any other wicked- 
ness. Their rage when insulted by 
being offered food and then having it 
withirawn is most formidable. On 
these occasions they erect the hair 
rounl the head and neck till it re- 
səmbles a lion's mane. They can, 
however, exhibit more amiable quali- 
ties, and young baboons have been 
taught to come when called. A relative of 
the baboon, the mandrill, has a ribbed 
muzzle, with vivil stripings of red and 
blue, imparting a remarkably hideous effect. 
These colours are but faintly seen in the 
young mandrill, but even here its fringe 
of reddish whiskers and grossly sensual 
look give it a satyr-like appearance. Man- 
drills rarely grow to adult age in captivity, as 


** Stratagems and Spoils.” 


a very human manner; anon it throws its 
mouth open widely and indulges in violent 
somersaults. Adults of this species evince 
a marked dislike to children. 

The spider monkey, which is not often 
to be seen in captivity, is a very gentle 
animal, noted for the extreme slenderness 


A Satyr-like Appearance. 


her: almost invariably die when cutting their 
teeth. 

Monkeys in confinement are afflicted with 
ennui and boredom, of which they give 
evident token. The business-like and 
scrutinising air with which they perform 
each other’s toilets is very amusing; only 
there is an erroneous general opinion as to 
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the nature of their search, a keeper having 
offered to give a sovereign to anyone who 
can discern about them the insect popularly 
associated with the animal! Except in 
the case of some of the higher apes it is 
difficult to note expressions of pain or 
illness in monkeys, but on a wet day many 


He Likes a Benana. 


of them look very miserable and wobegone, 
which is indicated more especially by the 
down-drawn corners of the mouth, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TWENTY NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continued from pags 96.) 


XI.—' How I Spent My Christmas 
Holidays." 


IN this subject we offered PnizE-MONEY up to One 
Guinea, Here is our award: 


P izes— 15. each. 

H. Bristow, 31 5t, Andrew's Eoad, Bedford. 

WILLIAM A. Boyp, Fankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
N.B. 

Jessie S. PHILLIPS, 33 
Fitzroy, Melbourne. 

CERTIPFICATFS. 
[Names stand ín order of meri.) 

Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 20 Sonth Avenne, Polsloe 
Road, Exeter, Devon; Thomas Qnayle, 8 East Road, 
Egremont, Cumberland; Arthur Thomson, 14 Powder- 
bam Terrace, Teignmouth, Devon; Charles J. Cress- 
well, Highfield, Marple, Cheshire; Mary Agnes Mont- 
gomerie, Beestons, Vines Croes, Heathfield, Sussex: 
David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah Road, Norweod, 
Adelaide, South Australia: G. H. A. Currier, South 
Side, Alford, Linc&; Norman F. Stockbridge, Hyde 
House, Redditch, Worcestershire; Wilma Norman 
Neruda, Cortina, Tirol, Austria; Ernest Entwisle, 
81 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs.; Jobn Vernon Muller, 
14 Sophi: Street, off Belmont Avenue, Orangezicht, 
Cape Town, South Africa ; Norman Frederic Spatcher, 
Hook Norton, Banbury; Reginald John Veal, 13 Cnm- 
bridge Road, The Avenue, Southampton; Mabel 
Beatrice Thompson, 25 Mount Pleasant Lane, Upper 
Clapton, London, N E. ; Frederic Alan Dawson, 22 Pro- 
menade, Eridliugton, Yorkshire; Erica M. Fox, Wode- 
house Place, Fa'mouth. 


( To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ NOT GONE 
YET. 


„A TWENTY YEARS’ CHILEAN READER" writes to us 
from Santiago e Chile, South America, under date of 
August 17,1907: “On this first sad anniversary of that 
fatal Angust 16, 1906, T can do no better than let you 
xnow the surprise causcd to us by the poem* Vale, Tuan 
Fernandez, which appears in the ‘B.O P. just to 
hand. At the risk of disappointing the author, I must 
inform you and your readers that the islands of Juan 
Fernandez survive not only ‘in the heart of every 
boy’ but in the Pacifie Ocean as well; that most 
tremend ne earthquake (the least said about it the 
better) was not even felt there. These islande are 
noted principally for their vegetation, which belongs 
to a far off y€oldgical period," | _ 


Rushall Crescent, North 
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FT Daron 


A Brz Years’ READER.—1. “How to Make an 
Astronomical Telescope vas in the ninth part of our 
“Indoor Game" which is now out of print. The 

were & 2-inch double ccnvex simple object- 
glass of 40 inches fecus, price eighteenpence, and nn 
eyepiece of two plano-convex lenses—one of 1-iuch 
focus, the other of 2-inch focus—oosting three 
shillings nni sixpence per pair, The opticians 
mentionel wcre Messrs, Dollond of Ludgate Hill. 
2. Bee the advertisements in “The English 
Mechanic,” obtainable at auy railway bookstall. 


A. ORookRAM.—There was an article on polishing 
pebbles in the seventh part of our Indoor Games,” 
A coloured plate was given with this article when it 
first appeared in our pages. 


J. RoThAM.— It is an ordinary arc-light in a cylinder, 
with reflector anl shade, We can find no book 
specially on the «ubject. 

O. 8. H.- Willson, of New Oxford Strect, opposite 
Mudie's Library, would probably get them for you. 


Moror.—You must serve an apprenticeship as in any 
other engincering trade. You can find mort of the 
trade papers in the local librury or newsroom. 


A. Mivrer.—fomething on the lines of your third 
suggest ion has been under consideration, but the 
Dreadnought is not now the largect or most powerful 
British battleship. any more than the Lusitania is the 
largest British nmailboat. 


J. R.—1. There id no such institution, as the instruction 
has to be practical and clinical. The matter is not 
one to be dealt with by correspondence. 2. You will 
get the instrumenta and apparntus on better terms 
by waitiug until you nre entered a3 n student, 


J. M. HAWLEyY.—W te for prospectus to the London 
Hospital, London, K, or nny of the other gcneral 
hospitals, but you would do well to first ascertain t! e 
particulars of the colonial course. Any doctor, or 
the secretary of any of the Lospita's, will tell you to 
whom to apply. 


F. BI. Try Thorburn's * Gnide to the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” publisiied by Upcott G Il, 
Oounty Press, Drury Lane. There is no general 
book on foreign coins, 


Aw ADNIRER.—1, Dr. Stradling has been dead for many 
years. 2. It has not been found alive, but remains, 
more or less rec nt, of several large animals have 
been found of late yearsin South America. 3. Per- 
haps “ Russia" in the “Story of the Nations“ series, 
but there could be nothing so up-to-date as you 
mention. 


OwEGA (R. W. E.).—Whittaker & Co, White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, publish at four shillings 
and sixpence a “Guide to the E: gineering Profes- 
sion,” containing ail the particulars regarding ud- 
mission, work, study, etc. etc. Write to them for a 
prospect us. 

A. B. ForRERINGHAM.—You will find the notice with 
regard to tho co'ourel plates in the last number for 
September—that is, on the lust page of every volume. 


R. K.—Yon pre not row allowed to make fireworks 
nnless you have n licence. When we gave the 
particulars of the different compositions many years 
ago tbe Act of Parliament was not in exist nce. 


H. OLARKR.—The policeman's whistle took the place of 
„ rattle some thirty years ago. You 
probably obtain any number of rattles by 
advertising for them, The old ones were commonly 
used for bird-scaring purposes. 


A. DEgAN.—Such grants are made by some of the City 
Companies to children of their liverymen ; but your 
best plan would le to inquire of the author ties 
from whom you get sour scholarship, or write direct 
to the Secretary of the Board of Education, stating 
tbe circumstances, 


H. WRITE.—You can buy a number of Every Boy's 
Monthly” at the railway booksta!l. The volume 
begins in January. 
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A *B.O.P." RADEn.— Lou will find the names and 
numbers of the British Birds in the coloured plate on 
$66 of our fourth volume, which you might 

obtain secondhand by advertising for it. 


A. H. ScRRIDGR,.—Such books were publishel by 
Francis, Day & Hunter, and are obtainable at many 
shops where music is sold. 


LaxERO.—]1. The coloured plate of dogs has been out 
of print for many years, 2. Inquire of the consuls- 
general of the countries you are interested in. 
Their add ea-es are given in Whitaker's Almanack 
and the Lin lon Post-Office Directory. 


TonToisE (Girl Revlcr).—Glad to have so many girl 
readers. The tortoise should have his freedom in the 
garden, but you may give milk as wel. He will 
hibernate by-and-by. 


TRE Barn AND Exercise (H. N.).— Don't knock the 
shower-batli off in winter if you lave been heaving 
round with it all summer. It is very invigorating 
to those who can stand it. Yes, cycling is good 
exercise if one's chest is strong. But those with 
wenk Jungs should beware of hills. 


W. E. A. (Kingston-on-Thaines).—1. One day, perhaps ; 
b.t the doctor is modest. 2. He admires all manly 
games, 


BAD HABIT (Anxious).—So you well may be. Trust 
you have stopped in time, else a poor life is before 
you and others who may be connected with you. 
Better take a course of pliosferine now ; cold tub aud 
cold local douche. 


Not IN Goon Conprtion” (F. M.).—Yes, as you 
sav, “the good old *B.O.P.' fairly takes the card 
among boys’ papers.” Well, you are out of form. 


e 
- 


Don't bother with the gymnasium yet awhile. Get 
strong: good food, fresh air, the morning tub, and 
walking in the fresh air. 


Seeg, 


MR. FooTnALL.: „I do have a rough time of it. 


I get more kicks than ha'penoe; but I don't mind 
that, because I know I'm really a great favourite 
with then all." 


: 
j 
b 


No, this is not a riot. The commotion is merely caused by young Sammy and Tommy, who have got hold of 
the key of the Clock Tower and bave set the clock on five minutes —just at the time of the morning express to town. 


. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 


Author of “A Hero ín Wolf-kin,” etc. etc. 


A Story of Long Ago. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A VISION OF 
THE MORNING. 


I DID not sleep. My head throbbed, my 

heart thumped loudly against my ribs, 
and my mind was tortured by a hundred 
misgivings. I feared that I was in a worse 
place than Wood Street gaol. True, I was 
not locked in, nor need I fear an unjust 
whipping, branding, or worse on the morrow. 
But was I any surer of full liberty ? 

I had run into Alsatia in the darkness ; 
should I be allowed to walk out in broad 
daylight * Might it not be thought that 
I should carry too many secrets with me ? 
Without guide and passport I doubted 
whether i dare attempt to thread the 
tangle of evil byways. Every outlet would 
be watched for days; my face was known 
to the officers of the law; and, having 
accepted liberty at the hands of the thieves, 
I could not hope that any judge would 
believe that I knew them not. My fate 
would be sealed if once the law got another 
hold on me. 

I tossed about until daylight; then, 
anxious to learn in what predicament I 
stood, I walked into the larger chamber. It 
was empty. If I had refused the proffered 
wine-cup, it was plain that my two com- 
panions of the previous night had not done 
so, and they must have sat long time 
a-bibbing, for the sloppings still lay in wet 
pools on the table. Going to the window and 
pulling ajar the heavy shutters, I found 
myself looking down upon the river. The 
strong-flowing stream was ore pathway to 
freedom, and I made use of the opportunity 
to spy out my position, 

I saw that the place where I was lodged 
was strongly built and of great age, and 
I conjectured that at some time it must 
have formed part of the religious house 
belonging to the White Friars, Leaning 
out and looking downwards, I discovered a 
small iron-sheathed door almost directly 
beneath the window, and from this a 
flight of stone stairs, green and weed-grown, 
lei directly to the water; at high tide the 
lower steps would be covered. Iron rings 
in the wall on either side of the stairs 
showed where wherries or barges had, afore- 
time, been fastened, The bosom of the 
river was as empty of life as the face of a 
desert. 

For the space of two full hours I had the 
great chamber to myself, and, impelled by 
some instinct, I examined it as closely as 
one would examine a dungeon from which 
he hoped to escape, Stealthily I sounded 
the pänellings, opened doors and peeped 
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into other chambers or stole on tiptoe 
into the passage by which I had come. 
Growing bolder, I tried the heavy door 
that led into the street without, but found 
it barred and locked. I could get no peep 
into the world on the landward side, so 
could form no idea of the neighbouring 
tenements or the crooked byways that led 
to and from them. All around was a silence 
that chilled; reveller and robber alike 
slept late and heavily. 

went back to the window that o'erlooked 
the river, for there, at least, was movement. 
The tile was ebbing back to the sen, and I 
notel that the stretch of glistening mud 
at the foot of the stairs had grown by many 
feet since the time when I first looked forth. 

The world was very fair that autumn 
morning. The blue sky—with a haze that 
betokenel coming heat on the horizon— 
the sun-kissed waters, the green margin 
of the Southwark shore, the browner fields 
beyond, the rich woods that backed them 
to the south, the wheeling gulls that dipped 
to the stream, formed as fair a picture as 
the eye of man might hope to behol:1. 

It was hari to shut one's eyes to the cheer- 
ing sight and conjure up visions of the 
stricken city washed by the river ; to shut 
one's ears to the lap and ripple of the 
waves and hearken, in one's brain, to cries 
of anguish, clang of the ominous bell that 
rang à knell and a warning from street to 
street, or the fierce shouts and horrid 
blasphemies that had deafened me a few 
short hours before. Of a truth," I 
murmured half-aloud, “the good parson 
is right; I am come into a doomed place, 
a newer and wickede: Sodom that is being 
destroyel by the relentless, fiery sun in 
Gol's heaven!” 

_ I had heard how that drowning men see, 
n a moment of time, their past life spread 
out like a great scroll before them. It was 

so with me then : all of my life, that memory 
hell, flashed in letters and pictures of fire 
before mine eyes, so that I was dazed and 
blinded and woull fain shut them out. 
But the effort at forgetfulness made them 
to glow the more lurilly ; they burnt, so 
that I seemed to feel the heat thereof. 
And as these visionary fires waxed Brighter 
and larger, so did my many sins of word and 
dee | seem the more terrible and deadly. No 
little acts of wrong-doing were now small 
matters ; angry words, half-truths, were no 
longer to be lightly regarded; sin stood 
revealed as sin, grim and staring; neither 
excuse nor sophistry could hide them nor 
cloak them; they stool out naked and 


confronted me, so that I trembled with terror 


and dismay. 

I fell upon my knees and cried out ; and 
there I pleaded with the Father and Jesu 
His Son, and wrestled with my fiery visions 
until they seemed to fade, and the horror 
of them leave my soul And _ by-and-by, 
although I still trembled and shook, a quiet- 
ness came over me, and afver that a dreami- 
ness and a soothing of my senses; and I 
must have sunk gently forward along the 
floor into a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER IX.—A DEN OF THIEVES. 


I was aroused by a vigorous shaking, and 
started up to find my two hosts in the 
room. “ Are the stone flags softer than 
a pallet of straw ? " asked the taller and 
el :er of the two. 

" Nay, sir," said I, “ but I could not 
sleep during the darkness, and fell into a 
doze here after wandering around since 
dawn. 

“ Dist open the casement ? ? 

“ Ay, sir; I hope I have done no wrong.” 
Friends have got out at this window, and 
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foes might get in,” he replied. “The 
citizens of London and Westminster are 
minded to set the hue and cry after us, and 
foxes should stop all holes to their dens when 
they have robbed the hen-roost and roused 
the dogs. To be caught in White Friars is to 
be hanged at Tyburn, and we prefer a lace 
ruff to a hempen cravat. Touch neither 
bolt nor bar again whilst thou art with us.” 

Mine host spoke without anger, and 
followel his admonition by an invitation to 
breakfast. This put me in a quandary. 
Persuaded that the meats and drinks had 
been raided from a citizen's pantry, I was 
loth to touch them; but I had fed ill at 
my relative's door and fasted rather than 
fed in prison. My body criel aloud for 
sustenance, the plague was everywhere, and 
I was grown weak from poor living. 

" So please you, sirs,” I answered, “I 
woull rather be getting on my way into 
Hertfordshire, My pocket is not empty. and 
Į need not trespass on your hospitality.“ 

" Hospitality!  S'wounds, boy, is it 
hospitality to give a misfortunate wretch 
a crust? As for getting on thy way, all 
ways from these precincts lead to the trees 
at Tyburn Pike until the watch-dogs get 
within their master's gates again. I tell 
thee the citizens are roused and will have 
blood ; why shouldst thou be scapegoat a 
second time for us? Thou art safe here, 
and, as we owe thee some reparation for 
unjust confinement in the Compter, thou 
art welcome also, Thy face is honest, and 
thy tongue civil, and we do not prey upon 
one another. Bring a chair forward and 
eat thy fill; fasting is dangerous in these 
days." 

With some misgiving I sat down and, 
being ravenously hungry, I ate heartily, 
praising God for my appetite, for it was a 
sure sign of good health. My companions 
also ate well, but drank deeply also. I 
sipped a little thin ale, content with merely 
quenching my thirst. 

The morning meal being ended, the 
two men lit their pipes of tobacco and 
leaned forth at the window smoking the 
fragrant herb and cooling their flushed faces 
with the breeze that came up the river. 

Having nothing to do. I sat and watched 
them, noting every point of their persons 
and apparel, Both appeared  well-bred 
and, as far as birth and bearing went, 
gentlemen. The elder would have been 
accounted a handsome man but that evil 
living had stamped his face with certain 
sottish characteristics, His hair was brown 
and curling, neatly tied with a love-lock, 
and his features were bold, well-cut, and 
striking; he was above the common height, 
easy in his movements and unmistakably 
powerful of limb. He was dressed in brown 
velvet that matched his hair, and wore cuffs 
and collar of a figured Flemish lace. 

The younger man was red-haired and 
wiry, more roughly clothed, and had his legs 
encased in horseman’s boots of, soft buff 
leather. He spoke in a deep voice and with 
a rich rolling accent that 1 had never heard 
before, and I coul not always understand 
what he said, His companion addressed 
him as * Denis," and l learned before 
sunset that he was an Irishman, late of the 
King’s Guard, brother to the “ Neil" or 
“O'Neil” that had been lodged beside me 
in the Compter. 

The elder man was a knight's son out of 
Sussex, a prodigal that had wasted his 
portion and his talents, a gambler grown 
desperate, yet not utterly devoid of good 
qualities. I shall have more to recount of 
him anon, and will but add that he was 
known in White Friars as “ Roger Carton ” 
—which was not his proper name, 

When they had finished their pipes they 
put on their hats and went out, telling me 


as they were going that I was free to come 
and go as I pleased, but warning me as I 
valued my life not to venture forth into 
the Fleet Street. If any man in the pre- 
cincts should question me, I was to answer 
that I was a guest in “ Carton's Castle ” ; 
this would ensure me courteous treatment. 

I made no move to go abroad, being 
desirous, now that E was in a calmer frame 
of mind, of reviewing my situation and 
resolving on some course of action. I brought 
a chair to the narrow window, sat down, 
and stared thoughtfully across the river. 

After some time spent in consideration 
I came to some sort of decision. I clearlv 
saw that to be seized as I esca from the 
entry to White Friars would the worse 
thing that could happen to me. I must 
avoil so untoward an accident. My heart 
was set upon getting away from London, 
yet my pride and consciousness of innocence 
would not let me go leaving a befouled name 
behind me. I would give up myself to 
justice, explaining my abduction (for it was 
really that) from prison. My relative should 
withdraw his charge against me and confess 
his error, and I would go from the city with 
no fears of its laws to quicken my heels. 

But how was I to get unfettered admission 
to the presence of my judge? "There was 
the river; but where was the wherry by 
means of which I might go unhindered to 
full my purpose? Then I remembered 
Nicholas Crow ; acquaintance with him had 
brought me no good, but he was a denizen 
of Alsatia and might help me to achieve my 
purpose. 

I left the window, found my hat, and went 
out into the street—or rather passage—on 
the landward side of the house. Emerging 
at the head of the cellar-like steps, I stood 
in a narrow paved way that was flanked 
throughout its length by tall houses, the 
lower parts whereof were of hewn stone 
with small doors and fortress-like windows, 
whereas the upper storeys were timbered 
fantastically after the prevalent city fashion, 
and well-lighted by leaded casements. ~~~ 

I could see no one, although voices were 
audible from the upper chambers. One end 
of the narrow way was blind, the other led 
into a wide courtyard and from thence into 
a somewhat broad lane. I walked off in 
this latter direction, There was no lack of 
folk here, and their numbers and behaviour 
were strangely in contrast with what I had 
beheld in the streets of the city. “Men, 
women, and children jostled and jumbled 
together careless or fearless of infection. 
A breath of cool air swept up from the water, 
making the place tolerable. But the sights 
and sounds that met me made me shrink 
back for a moment. 

The lane was like a fair. From the 
upper casements men and women, dis- 
hevelled and half-clad, leaned across talking 
loudly to their opposite neighbours, Lower 
windows were open, disclosing groups 
gambling and drinking. Folk sat on door- 
steps with wine-bottles in their hanus, 
and dirty urchins diced and quarrelled 
in the gutter. Few of those I saw were 
fully dressed ; hardly any were washed and 
combed ; articles of gaudy clothing, soiled 
and unlaced, hung about their limbs, 

Although there was plenty of noise, it was 
forced upon me almost at once that there 
was no laughter, even amongst the children ; 
faces were sullen or reckless, moody, defiant, 
fierce, challenging. or simply dull and wine- 
sodden, but no smile did 1 see save one on a 
mother’s face as she watched her creeping 
infant, and another of malicious triumph 
that for an instant curled the lips of a winning 
dicer. 

The void spaces of the city had chilled 
me with affright ; the sight of the crowded 
lane turned vague fright into awe and horror, 


for here were desperate souls gambling 
with death with the dice loaded against 
them. 

Neeing nothing of him I sought, and not 
being minded to push through the throng, 
I turned to retrace my steps; but I had 
tarriel too long to escape notice, and the 
motion to retreat brought a band of young 
rascals after me with shouts of A spy! 
a spy!” Foolishly, I started to run, and 
this brought a shower of missiles after me 
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and added some of the eller drinkers to the 
number of my pursuers. 

Loose stones were plentiful and were soon 
hurtling around me. I stooped to shield my 
head. A blow in the back caused me to rear 
up, and the next moment I went over head- 
long like a stunned rabbit, a stone striking 
me in the nape of the neck. I felt nothing 
of what followed, but my bruised body 
told me hours afterwards that the life was 
well-nigh kicked and cuffed out of me. 


( To be continued.) 
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Douhtless I should have been beaten to 
death but for the fortunate coming up of the 
rel.hairel O'Neil. He recognised me, beat 
off mv assailants, and had me carried again 
to the chamber I had quitted. There I 
lav for four days unable to use my aching 
limbs. Truly, I had goo cause for wishing 
I had never entered London. 

On the last dav of my confinement 
Nicholas Crow found me. 1 welcomed him 
as the herald of my deliverance. i 


ED REEM L- 


PELHAM 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


AND HIS FBIEND TIM. 


Anther of “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland,” ete. 


F was not until night that a new i lea 
came to McCook, At supper he 
suddenly struck his hand on the table and 
roarel for his daughter. Bridget, where 
did Tim get that letter ? ” 

Bridget came and stood before him, pale 
as usual, but with a new gleam in her eye. 
»I gave it to him," she sail. 

* Knowing all the time what was in it?“ 

be Yes.” 

" Having kept it since your mother 
diel?" 

Ves.“ 

* By all the powers!” he shouted, rising 
with the same motion with which he had 
struck Tim on the night before. But 
Kriiget raisel her finger and pointed it at 
him, and he stoppe i suddenly. 

“I'm eighteen years of age," sail she. 
"Dm one of the harlest. working girls in 
this town. There isn't a lady here but will 
piv gool wages to a willing girl; and if you 
strike me I'll never come insile your house 
ag in." 

McCook gapel at her, while Rip sat in 
*illen astonishment. If Bridget left them, 
thev well knew there woull be trouble for 
them. Brilget was cheaper than any 
servant, for she workel without wages, 
dress? in shabby clothes, and ate little fool. 
McCook was aghast. 

" Why—why,” he stammcerel, “ I wasn’t 
ging to strike you." 

She turael on her heel. 
never do.“ 

McCook, during the rest of the meal, was 
«o short with his son that at last Rip rose 
froin his seat and shufllel out. Aw," he 
s111 at the door, * you're too cross to live 
with." McCook paid no heed to him. having 
just received still another ilea. He brooJded 
over it for some time, until at last he rose 
ani went stealthily upstairs to Brilget's 
uam. Listening at the door, at length he 
venture I to open it. 

There sat the girl herself, gazing out of 
the window, ^" What do you want ? " she 
demande 1. 

"Iwant the chain and locket vour mother 
give vou.” 

" Why ? " askel Bridget. 

» just want it.” 

" She tol 1 me to give it to Tim's wife when 
Le marries."" 

I' give it to Tim’s wife.” 

Bri iget reflectel. She never wore the 
chan; with her shabby clothes finery was 
net for her. She ruse and gave her father 
the chain and locket, and he took them to his 
rom. Opening the locket, he read within 
i'- nm, in tiny lettering; “ J. W. to M. 8.“ 
Then, grianing, he hil it carefully in his 
Lureau. 

Two days later he brought a stranger home 


Take care you 


CHAPTER VIII. TIE NEW WORKMAN. 


to supper. This is Mr. Volger,” he said, 
introducing him to Bridget. 

She looked the stranger over. A great 
scar ran from ear to chin. He was dark, 
fresh-shaven, but not over-neat, and he did 
not meet her glance squarely. He spoke 
in a smooth voice: Very glad to meet 
vou, Miss.“ He lingered, she found, on the 
last word of each sentence, in a caressing 
fashion, as if trying to make friends, 

He's going to board and lodg with us,” 
her father added. 

Oh. is he?“ asked Bridget in surprise. 

He'll sleep in Tim's bed," explained 
McCook. 

“If Miss McCook is willing," put in 
Volger. ; 

Brilget sail nothing, but served the meal, 
and her father, who watched her carefully, 
imagined that she was thinking. At the end 
of the meal. Volger, carefully polite, asked 
Bridget if she objected to hir smoking. 

" No," sail Brilget. Then she asked 
abruptly, * How much are you going to pay 
a week ? " 

He was taken by surprise, and answered 
truthfully, ©“ Four dollars.“ 

“ And cheap enough.” she said. Then she 
turned to her father. Every week he pays 
half of the money to me." 

Oh,“ said McCook, staring at her,“ for 
the marketing?“ 

No,“ Bridget answered firmly; “for my 
own use." 

McCook trie] to stare her down, but 
failed, for neither his eyes nor Rip's could 
ever meet another person’s long. He saw 
that she meant it, and that there would 
be trouble if she dil not get it. Rapid 
calculation showed him that he had better 
viel. 

** Oh, if you want it," he said. 

do want it," Bri iget replied. “I want 
it paid to me, and not to you. And every 
week," she added as she left the room. 

McCook sat thinking uncomfortably of his 
daughter's sudden development of character. 
He had never given her moncy regularly, and 
had never given her much. Now, at a stroke, 
she had wrestel from him a comfortable 
allowance. It looked as if he might have 
trouble in the future. 

And Volger, as he lit his pipe. chucklel to 
himself. Our friend is in danger of a 
strike," he thought. 

Volger was the latest comer at the mill. 
That Monday morping he had presented him- 
self at Mr. Dodd’s office, asking for work; 
and Mr. Dodd, being short of weavers. 
turned him over to the foreman, who tried 
him, found that he could run eight looms, 
and engaged him. At dinner that night, 
however, Mr. Dodd suddenly turned to his 
youngest son, 


“ Was the man who struck you the other - 
day dressed like a tramp ? ” 

“ More like a workman, sir," answered 
Pelham. His clothes weren’t ragged.” 

“ Did he have a scar on his face?“ 

“I didn't see any.“ replied Pelham. 

“ I wonder," said Mr. Dodd, turning to his 
eldest son, if that man is the one we took 
on at the mill to-day ? " 

Bob shook his head. 
bearded, sir.” 

* Bearded,” agreed Pelly decidedly. 

“ All right," said Mr. Dodd, and dismissed 
the subject. 

* But you have a new man at the mill?“ 
Pelly askel. 

" Yes," his brother answered. Come 
down and see us sometime, now that you 
can't run about.” 

" I will," Pelham promised, 

Pelham did not go at once, for his days 
were full of interest since he contrived to 
make his crutches a distinction, "That he 
was no longer like other boys was not to be 
denie ]; therefore he claimed privileges from 
his mother and the cook, in the shape of more 
swects at table, or extra cookies between 
meals, Among the boys he lent his crutches 
as favours, or even rented them for apples 
or candy; and while thus taking toll he 
criticised all performers, claiming that he was 
the sole experienced, professional crutch- 
hobbler in the village. When he consented 
to umpire at ball-games he was very lofty 
in his manner and short with his critics, 
all of which affectation the older lads took in 


“ Pelly’s man was 


good part, and snubbed him only occasion- 


ally, knowing that he was but ' putting it 
on," and that he really needed something to 
amuse him. 

And Pelham, though very much of a pet, 
was not spoiled, but was saved from that 
most miserable of fates by his own natural 
earnestness and straightforwardness, He 
was spirited, lively, and quite unwilling to 
receive help from anyone in games or con- 
tests, preferring to be beaten if he could not 
win by himself, and asking no allowances on 
account of his size. He was forgiving after 
a quarrel, manly in taking a hurt, and always 
tried to play fair. 

Pelham lived in a town so small that every 
one knew everybody, where all were jucyed 
for themselves, and where each mace his place 
bv his own merits. The bovs all went to 
school together, and played together, fer 
their homes were so close that they could 
easily gather. The one really good ball- 
field was on Mr. Dodd’s land, and there 
Arthur Dodd and Pelham his brother plaved 
with Duck Lanigan and Hop Cudahy, whose 
fathers worked in the Dodd mills; and all 
the differences that the boys knew between 
them was that Arthurwas the fastest runner, 
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and Duck the best pitcher, and Pelham the 
quickes* of all, and Hop the jolliest. 

In this crowd of boys, then, Pelham was 
recognise as the '* spryest," the most deter- 
mined, and the most independent. His 
independence was a valuable quality, making 
him think little of the praises which he 
won. And it helped him now that he was 
disabled, by keeping him satisfied to be by 
himself ; for when the boys went where he 
could not follow, or when he grew tire of 
watching sports which he could not share, 
then he would go away alone. And most 
he liked, when thus thrown upon himself, 
to go to his fither’s mill, where his brother 
Bob vorkel, where Arthur would work, 
And where Pelham himself meant to work 
also. 

He likel the great rumbling, trembling 
buildings, and knew their every part. There 
was the office where his father sat at his desk, 
And where Bob went in and out with duties 
and reports. There was the mill.race that 
turned the great wheel, the boilers which 
drove the engines. He liked the various 
rooms—the dyeing-room, the cutting-room, 
the shipping-room ; but most he was fasci- 
mated by the looms, which were all together 
in one great room, whore men worked amid 
running belts, clashing machines, and the 
noiseless whirling of great wheels and arms 
of steel. He liked to wander among the 
looms, for he knew each of them, knew the 
men, and woul stand for minutes at a time, 
watching the wonderful actions of the 
complicated machines, which almost seemed 
to think, so perfect was their work. 

The boys were always welcome at the mill, 
for Mr. Dodd wished to have not only his 

sons interestel in the work, but the other 
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lads also; and he tried to make them feel that 
here was open to them a place to earn their 
No the Irish 
boys had in the mills almost the same 
interest as Pelham, for their fathers worked 
there, and the boys went in sometimes to 
and to hang about loom or 
cutting-bench and watch the work which 
themselves. 
Every process in the making of corduroy, 
from spinning the thread to pressing the 
dyed and finished piece, was known to the 
boys, most of whom had already decided 
which department they liked best, and were 
weavers, 
cutters, or dyers. And so there was among 
the boys a strong feeling both of rivalry and 
of unity, for they expected to work side by 
side, and each boy intended to become the 


livings when they were oljer. 


say " Hullo,” 


they intended later to do 


already, in thought, 


spinners, 


most skilful workman in the mill. 


Mr. Dodd encouraged this feeling, yet with 
a fear that it might not last, a dread lest the 
little paradise be entered by the serpent. In 
fact, he was now beginning to wonder if the 


misfortune had not come at last. 


"hat makes you look so blue, father? 
asked Bob, when for the third time one day 
he noticed his father sitting very thoughtful. 


But 
it had to come some day, I suppose. You 


Anything wrong ? ” 
I'm troubled," said his father. 


know Volger, the new workman ? ” 
* Yes, sir.“ 


“ You have noticed what a talker he ia?“ 
The men listen to him a 
great deal at the noon hour, and some of them 
don't go home to lunch any more, but bring 


* Why, yes, sir. 


their fool here, so as to be with him." 


" ]'m afrail he will bring in upsetting 


ideas, Bob.“ 


* What kind of ideas, sir?“ 

* Labour-unionism.”’ 

" Well," said Bob heartily, '' if he does 
form a union here, where's the harm!“ 

" None, if they are temperate. But new 
ideas are upsetting. and the men may go too 
far. I've watched Volger as he talks, and 
he is very vehement. He'll make the mea 
discontented.” 

" Discontented ?" cried Bob. There 
isn’t a set of men in the countrv that’s 
better pail, or better treated either.” 

* Yes," said Mr. Dodd, and I depend on 
them to remember it. But if they became 
discontented, think what would happen." 

He left his desk and went to the window. 
* What a peaceful town we have here!" he 
sail, looking out upon the fiel s and houses. 
* What good feeling we have! There's more 
neighbourliness here, between employers and 
employed, than in any other mill.village 
that know. There's not the trace of 
an idea that my sons are better than the 
workmen's sons. Look over there, where 
the boys are playing ball—nothing couli 
be friendlier. But if wild ideas shoull 
upset the men's minds, all the neighbourli. 
ness might be lost, the friendships broken. 
and we could scarcely get back to the oli 
footing again." 

Bob walked once up and down the offic». 
“ You are right," he said when he paused. 
" It would be a real misfortune. I'm sorry 
we ever took in a workman we didn't know 
allabout. But we can discharge him." 

Mr. Dodd shook his head. We have no 
ood reason, The man is a fair worker. 
ut if I could find any good cause for sending 

him away, I would do it instantly.“ 
(To be continued.) 
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* other times, and in other places, Mr. 
2k Whyte had boasted that he was proof 
against surprise, He had had a variety 
of experiences, and had learned early that 
while there are many things improbable 
there are few things absolutely impossible. 

He had not come to Little Eastgate College 
with any hope of enjoying a thrill, and even 
now it dil not seem likely that he would get 
it. Asa matter of fact, the visit of Burten- 
shaw was nothing of a surprise. As soon 
as he saw the boy he felt that things were 
probably developing, but not in any out-of- 
the-way fashion, He noted the youngster’s 
avitation quite calmly, and was not even 
stirrel by the outburst which opened the 
situation, 

^ Be good enough to sit down,” he said 
easily, ‘‘ There—that's better.” 

Burtenshaw was checkol. He sat down 
gasping, with an impression that he had 
done something silly. Then the spectacles 
lace: themselves opposite, and surveyed 
ln at leisure. 

" Now," mail their 
let's hear all about it." 

Burtenshaw stare l and began to think that 
Morgan had certainly not committed suicide. 
In the calm atmosphere of this room the 
thing appeare l unlikely. 

"Its Morgan," he said almost lamely. 
* He wasn't in to dinner, and it’s the first 
time he's ever stayed awav, anl I can't 
find him anywhere. I believe—I believe 
he's run away." 

Well, that's not fatal,” sail Mr. Whyte 


owner cheerfully, 


placily. “ But—why  shoull he run 
away!“ 

Then poor Burtenshaw hesitated. A few 
minutes ago things had been different, 


and a clean breast hal seeme 1 the only way 
out of enormous troubles, Now the excite- 
ment had almost evaporated, and he wanted 
time to consider, At the back of his mind, 
with an inclination to force its way to the 
front, was the knowledge that on the previous 
day he had wilfully chosen a wrong course, 
and had persuaded another to follow it 
with him. 

But, alas! by this time things were already 
out of his hands. While he hesitated 
the spectacles were beaming intelligently 
upon him; and suddenly Mr. Whyte said, 
in his calmest manner : 

" We're wasting time, you know. Shall 
I begin the story ? Has gold anything to 
do with the matter—eh ? ” 

This plain question was the outcome of 
much observation and consideration—much 
more observation than Masters Burtenshaw 
anl Morgan would have thought them- 
selves worthy of. Mr. Whyte felt conti- 
dent that it would work wonders in opening 
th» path to a full confession, but even to 
him its effect was a little startling. For, 
instead of flushing with guilty astonish- 
ment, Burtenshaw's keen and alert coun- 
tenance turned as pale as chalk. His eves 
and mouth opened together, but it was 
horror rather than guilt that was mingled 
with his amazement. He clutched the arm 
of his chair for support and trembled visibly. 

Well,“ said Mr. Whyte. 

Are you—are you 
Burtenshaw. 

I beg your pardon ? ” 

Are you—are vou— Bacchus ?” 

The master bent his brows. ‘ What?” 
he asked, with growing interest, in the con- 


*  stammered 
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MUFF MORGAN’S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
by W. E. CULE, 
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CHAPTER VIII. —BACCHUS INTERVENES, 


Viction that something quite new was on 
the way. "Speak. out, my boy," And 
under the influence of that commonplace 
exhortation, and in view of the fact that the 
master seemed not to recognise his im- 
mortal title, Burtenshaw recovered. himself 
a little, 

“ Morgan said that vou must be Bacchus,” 
he explained nervously, " the old gol, you 
know, who played that queer trick on 


Midas. He was almost sure of it—or at any 
rate he seemel to be. But I don't know, 
now na 


Mr. Whyte sat still, while he realise] what 
was being said. His face did not change a 
muscle, but nevertheless he was aware that 
at last something had happened which 
must be an unforgettable memory for the 
rest of his life. Bacchus ! 

“Well,” he sail, with remarkable self- 
control, but avoiiing Burtenshaw's direct 
glance, ‘that was a curious statement to 
make. How did Morgan come to make it?” 

There was no going back now, even had 
there been a desire to do so. Burtenshaw 
believed that Mr. Whyte knew everything, 
whether he was Bacchus or not; and since 
he knew, there could be no harm in telling 
him. On the other hand, it would be 
obviously foolish to tell him anything more 
or less than the truth. He resolved, 
therefore, to tell him nothing but the truth. 
He had, in fact. been considerably shaken 
up by the sensation of the moment before. 

Morgan.“ he sail, quite coherently and 
with only a slight stammer, ** came to me 
yesterday, and showed me a whole heap 
of sovereigns, which he had in his playbox 
in the Long Room. He told me that he 
had been on the beach in the dinner-hour, 
picking them up—I mean, picking up 
pebbles. He collects them, vou know—the 
pebbles—and has got heaps of them. Well, 
he filled his pocket with the pebbles, and 
when he cime to turn them out they were 
all change into sovereigns ! " 

" H'm! That was what he told you?“ 

* Yes, sir, and I believe he meant it.” 

Mr. Whyte noldel. It was against his 
habit to give any indication of what he 
thought. He knew various facts and had 
gathered certain impressions. He felt sure 
that Morgan was no thief, but he knew well 
that Morgan was a boy. 

“ Afterwards,” said Burtenshaw, grasping 
the thread once more. you called him 
Midas in the history-lesson, and he told me 
that you coul In't have done that unless you 
hal known all about it. And he sail you 
couldn't have known all about it unless— 
unless you were B- Bacchus, and had played 
the same kind of trick on him as you played 
on Milas. We argued about it for a long 
time, and he almost made it seem to be quite 
true. Besi les, there were the sovereigns, 
you know,” 

" Quite so,” agreed Bacchus.“ there were 
the sovereigns—at least you say there were. 
This is very interesting: go on.“ 

“Wel,” seid) Burtenshaw, who found 
some ditliculty now, we were in a queer 
tix. If it was Bacchus, you know, it would 
be of no use to go and tell the Head—I 
mean Mr, Beckford. So we agreed to 
wait till to-day, to see if you—if Bacchus— 
male a move. And if he did we'd pounce 
on him." 

" You'd. do what?” 
question. 


, 


was the startle] 


"I mean we'd know exactly where we 
stood, and whose money it was.” 

"Ah. I see. Very good indeed.” 

" [t never struck me then," proceeded 
the story-teller, “that Morgan was a bit 
off—that he was a screw loose, vou know. 
But this morning he told me that he'd 
been up in the night, and that he'd seen 
n ghost walking about—and not only one 
ghost, but two or three, And when I saw 
that he believed such a thing as that. I 
began to think there must be something 
wrong with him, and that very likely he 
had been a bit off all along.” 

Well. upon my word, I can't blame you.“ 
said Mr. Whyte cheerfully, “ and then z 

And then, when I found that he'd gone, 
I came to you," said Burtenshaw. 

And so here vou are. Well. let us get 
& step farther. You feel sure that Morgan 
has run away. If so, where do you believe 
he has gone? Has he gone to sea 1" 


Burtenshaw did not hesitate. Gone 
to sea? Why, he'd die first, sir. He's 
gone home," he answered at once. He's 


an awful chap for going home, and it's not 
too far to get at. He lives at Atford Cray. 
you know, which is only about thirty mile- 
off. 

“ By train?“ 


“Yes, Very likely he’s almost there by 
this time.” . 
“Run downstairs, please," said Mr. 


Whyte, “and bring me a local time-table. 
And I think you have a cyclist’s map of 
this district, haven't you? Bring that 
also." 

Burtenshaw, in spite of his surprise, was 
off to the librarv like a shot, and returned 
in less than five minutes with the two 
articles required. He found that Mer. 
Whyte had taken his spectacles off during 
his absence, and the time-table was rapidly 
consulted without their aid. 

" H'm!" he said, but only to himself 
and not to Burtenshaw, there's a slow 
train out of Little Eastgate at one-four- 
teen—half an hour ago. It runs to Cray 
Junction, and stops H’m!” And then 
aloud: “ Yes, give me that map. I'll put it 
in my pocket. Thanks!” 

With a certain celerity he picked up a 
tweel cap, slippel his spectacles into his 
pocket with the map, caught Burtenshaw 
by the arm, and marched him out of the 
room, down the stairs, straight out through 
the front door, and into the street. There 
he paused to give some parting advice. 

If you value your skin, my boy, you'll 
say nothing about Morgan or his affairs 
until you see me again—nothing. Do you 
take me?” 

" Yes.s, 
breathlessly, 

“Very good. Now go and look for your 
friend, and if you find him, give him the 
same warning. That's all.” 

A slight pressure of the arm seemed to 
emphasise the command, and then the 
interview was over, Mr. Whyte was 
moving down the street in the direction 
of the town, and Burtenshaw was left to 
stare after him in undisguised bewilder- 
ment, 

He did not know what was afoot, and 
coull not make out the situation at all; 
but it was clear that whatever it was Bacchus 
had taken it in hand with the firm inten- 
tion.-of managing it. And the last few 
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sir, stammered Burtenshaw 


minutes had given Burtenshaw a clear 
impression, despite his confused state of 
mind, that Mr. Whyte’s capacity was fully 
equal to the task he had undertaken. 

He shook himself, therefore, and tried to 
collect his scatterel faculties; and in this 
he succeeded so well that in a little while 
he was able to carry out the instructions 
which had been given him. He went out 
to seek Morgan, and sought him through the 
afternoon in every place, likely and un- 
likely, that might have contained him; 
but he dilit with a conviction that he would 
not succeed, and this conviction was fully 
justified by the result. At the end of his 
search he hai found no sign of his friend 
and had heard no word concerning him. 

In the meantime, Mr. Whyte had gone 
direct to a motor-garage which he had 
noticed during his stroll on the previous 
evening. There he askel for a car, dis- 
playing such a knowlelge of what he wanted 
that the proprietor of the establishmen. 
was impelled to do his level best even at 
such short notice. While the car was bein 
prepared, Mr. Whyte studied his map, an 
asked a few useful questions, so that when 
the time came for a start he was perfectly 
ready. Then he made good speed out of 
the town and along the dusty high road 
that led upwards to Cray and Cray Junction. 

If you cin catch a runaway boy before 
be reaches home, you will often nip trouble 
in the bul, and achieve excellent results 
generally ; for, as every headmaster knows, 
school troubles only begin to assume terri- 
fying proportions when the Boy and the 
School and the Trouble receive the addition 
of Parents, with a capital P. Mr. Whyte, 
therefore, knowirg exactly how much dis- 
tance he had to cover and how little time he 
hal to spire, made the dust fly on that 
afternoon's journey. And such was the 
urgency of his errand that he would have 
dared to defy even a policeman and his 
stop- watch. i 

Thus it came to pass that the intentions 
of a small boy were cleverly frustrated. 
Morgan, sitting in the corner of an, empty 
waiting-room at Cray Junction, had just 
four minutes to pass before his train would 
come in. He was keeping well out of the 
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public eye, and he was utterly wretched with 
the sense of having taken a step which 
could not be recallel. Ths only comfort 
was that in a very short time he woull 
lay all his troubles before one who hal 
always been able to smooth them away. 

Then a form darkened the doorway, and 
his heart almost s2em21 to cease its motion 
as a large pair of spectacles beame down 
upon him. For a long moment there was 
silence, and then a deep voice spoke— 

" Rash and mistaken youth, canst thou 
escap2 tho eye of tho gols? What dost 
thou here ? ” 

There was no answer. The next question 
had a note of kin iness in it : 

“Was th» gift too great a burden? 
Woull'st thou have it removel? Then 
vemoved it shall be! Come!” 

There was no disobeying the mandate, 
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and Morgan found his feet. Then he found 
his hand taken, and was led gently and 
kindly out of the station just as the train 
for Atford Cray appeared round a curve 
of the line some three hundred yards off. 

By the time it drew up at the platform 
Morgan and his captor were standing in the 
rod, before the car which had done such 
goo l service that day. 

“ Behold the chariot of the gods,” said 
Bacchus cheerfully. Be seated.” 

Morgan scramblel up. The day 
brightene ! for him in a marvellous way as 
he saw the shadow of a smile behind the 
large-orbel spectacles, caught the note of 
raillery in the words spoken. Then the 
gol himself mounted, and with a succession 
of triumphant gasps the chariot began to 
move, 

(To be continued.) 
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TRIALS OF A GUABDIAN. 


By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


Author of “In the Grip of the Foreigner,’ “Three Men and a Ghost,” ete, 


CHAPTER III.—I PATRONISE AN ENTERTAINMENT—GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


OME weeks after the adventure on the 
cliffs Mr. John Smith requested an 
interview with me, and I accordingly 
invited him to see me in the library. He 
was apparently not quite at his ease when 
he enterel, for he cleared his throat once 
or twice before he spoke. 

“I have had an offer of a very good 
appointment abroad," he began at length, 
" and as I shall accept it I have come to 
tell you about it." 

“So you will be leaving us? I asked. 

“Yes, sir. I am of course glad of the 
offer that has been made me, Tut I shall 
not leave you without much regret on my 
side." 

“Nor on mine either," I exclaimed 
warmly. ‘I am sure I shall be very sorry 
indeed to lose you, and so will Tom, I havo 
little doubt. You got on so very well 
together, and Tom has made considerable 

under your care.” 

“I am sorry that I am giving you such 
short notice, as they want me to sail soon," 


he continued. * But if you remember, sir, 
you sail when you engaged me that the 
appointment might possibly be only a 
temporary one. You were undecilel what 
to do in the matter of Tom's education." 

" Yes, that was so; and the question 
begins to trouble me once again," I replied — 
" which woull ultimately prove the best 
for the boy—to engage a tutor again or to 
send him to school?“ 

“If I might presume to give you my 
opinion, sir " the young fellow began 
hesitatingly. 

" Yes, yes, by all means do so," I en- 
couraged him. 

„Then I should advise you to send him to 
school," was his emphatic rejoinder. “ Tom 
is a bright youth, and I think he is capable 
of hol ling his own anywhere." 

" Yes, he is that, I believe," I replied slowly. 

" Besides, sir, school-life will do him good 
in more ways than one," continued Mr. 
Smith. He will learn to live in his own 
worll amongst his schoolfellows; he will 


learn to control himself to a great extent, 
and he will take a broader view of life 
generally. By continuing with a tutor he 
will, in my opinion, lose much of these 
advantages." ; 

In a few days’ time Mr. Smith left, but I 
was in no hurry to replace him. It was the 
beginning of September, and as the schools 
would soon re-open I thought I would take 
time to consider the matter. Tom had been 
at school before, it is true; but [ was anxious 
for him to be well-equipped in the matter of 
elucation with a view to the examinations 
he would have to meet in the years to come. 

Whilst in this uncertain state, I was one 
day riling to town and was overtaken by 
my neighbour, Sir Archibald Morris. 

" Halloa, Major!" he exclaimed, as he 
reached my side. “ You seem to be in a 
brown study. Nothing scrious the matter, 
is there!“ 

No,“ I replied, except that I haven't 
decided what to do about young Tom 
Meyrick." 

(^ Ob 
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* Oh, I see, your ward, the son of Colonel 
Meyrick,” he sail. Well, what's the 
difficulty ? " 

His education," I explained. 
be a private tutor or a school ? ” 

Private tutor! Bosh!" cried Sir 
Archibal J. Send him to school, Major, and 
let him rough it with the other youngsters. 
It'll make a man of him." 

Oh, he's man enough for his age as it is, 
I retorte 1. 

„But don't you think he might develop 
into a prig or a milksop under a tutor? 
askel the baronet seriously. “ You were 
fortunate in that last man—what's his name 
—Brown—Robinson—oh, Smith ? Smith, 
was it? Yes, he was a splendid fellow. 
I met him once or twice." 

He's going abroad.“ 

“Going abroad, is he? It’s all the 
worse for the oll country that such men 
have to leave it for their daily bread,” 
continued Sir Archibald. *'' But you won't 
get such a gool fellow as that again in a 
hurry ; so don't trust to luck, but send the 
boy to school." 

I dil not immeliately reply, so my com- 
panion continued : 

There's a good school in this very town. 
At least they have a good staff of masters, 
anl the heaimaster is a splendid man. 
‘Spare the rol and spoil the boy,’ is his 
maxim. Not that I mean to imply that he 
isa brute for thrashing ; but, on the other 
hand, he is not at all squeamish about his 
punishments. At any rate, he is a man 
I can thoroughly trust, for he has my boy 
Jack as a boarder." 

^ When does the school open after the 
holi lays ? " I asked. 

“The term begins next week," was the 
reply. ‘* Boarders return on Wednesday, 
and the day scholars on Thursday. If 
you take my advice, you'll send the boy 
there.” - 

We entered the town soon after, and 
separated. My business did not take me 
long to transact, and when it was over I 
thought that after all I might as well send 
Tom to school. Both Mr. Smith and Sir 
Archiball had been strongly in favour of 
that course, and their advice seemed to 
me to be gool. Besides, I had myself been 
a pupil at the old school in the town, so I 
determinel to send him there. Accordingly 
I directed my steps to the Grammar School 
and sought the house of the headmaster, 
Mr. Lewis. 

He was a tall, powerfully built man, with 
a clean-shaven, kind-looking face, and 
twinkling grey eyes. From him I obtained 
a prospectus of the school and further 
Particulars as to the classes. I was quite 
won over by his manner, and the upshot 
was that he arranged to take Tom as a 
boarder. 

Tom hailed the prospect with enthusiasm, 
and the next week saw him packed off to 
school. I must confess that I felt very 
dull and lonely afterwards, for the boy had 
taken no uncertain place in my affections, 
ani so I arranged with the headmaster that 
on one or two occasions during the term 
Tom shouli run over to Oakwood on 
Saturday and drive in to school again on 
Monday morning. 

On the first of these occasions Tom gave 
me a detailed account of his doings at school, 
what boys shared his dormitory and who 
were in his form and what sort of man his 
form-master was. He also exhibited with 
great gusto a small bruise he had received a 
day er two previously in a mill with Tetley 
Minor. 

But he was full of excitement about a 
forthcoming entertainment. It seemed that 
a panoramic exhibition was about to come 
to the town during the following week, and 
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the headmaster, with a view to encourage 
the pursuit of geographical knowledge, had 
informed the boys that he would not only 
graciously allow them to patronise the show, 
but would strongly urge them to do so. 
This particular panorama, or, rather, 
“ diorama,” as it was advertised, was one 
of the best of its kind, he said, and they 
woul! learn a great deal from it. 

He is quite right," I said, and you had 
better go to the show. There's nothing 
like geography, my lad, at your age. A 
sollier should know as much as he can 
about the enemy's country. 
doubt about it." 

Won't you come as well, sir?“ pleaded 
Tom. There are to be pictures of the 
Zulu War, and the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and heaps of battles, with shooting 
as well. Will you come on Wednesday 
evening when we are going?“ 

I'll see about it," I replied. “If I do, 
I don't think I should sit up in the gallery 
with you boys," I continued jokingly, having 
a vague recollection that schoolboys invari- 
ably patronised that part of the house. 

Ve are going to the front seats, replied 
Tom, with dignity. 

"Oh, in that case I shall accompany 
you," I sail laughingly, and Tom was 
highly elated. 

The following Wednesday, therefore, 
saw me driving in to town. Sergeant 
Jones, who had expressed a desire to see 
the entertainment, was with me. On the 
hoardings in the town were huge posters 
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displaying views of the bombardment of. 


Alexandria by the British Fleet; beauti- 
fully coloured shells were represented 
hurtling through the air and exploding in 
all directions. 

Sergeant Jones viewed them admiringly. 

“They look uncommon life-like in the 
picture," he remarked. ‘ But there, sir, 
they always put things better on the bills 
than they are inside.“ 

In the evening I wendel my way to the 
Assembly Rooms, where the entertain- 
ment was to take place. A mingled odour 
of gas and orange- peel greeted me as I 
entered the crowded room, and a few seats 
from the front I saw Tom standing up 
watching for my arrival. 

He had reserved a seat for me next to 
him, and in the vicinity were a few of his 
chums. .The other boys were scattered 
here and there, and with them were one 
or two of the assistant masters in charge, 
together with the headmaster. 

This is prime!“ whispered Tom, 
squeezing my arm. I shouldn't enjoy it 
half so much if you hadn't come.“ 

“Why?” I asked, pleased at this mark 
of his affection for me. 

" Because you've been in most of the 
places to be seen to-night, and fought in 
some of the battles," was his reply. 

" Your father, Colonel Meyrick, was 
there too,” I said. 

His face became grave. 
dad.“ whispered he. 

At last, after a succession of ear-splitting 
screeches in tuning-up, the small orchestra 
started off. They played several national 
and popular airs, in which most of the 
audience joinel; then a gentleman with 
a large expanse of white shirt-front appeared 
on the platform before the curtain. He 
was the conductor of the entertainment, 
and in his hand he carried a long wand with 
which to point out the places of interest 
in the various pictures. 

The curtain was raised, displaying a view 
of the starting-point, Ludgate Hill with 
St. Paul's Cathedral. The next picture 
showed us Victoria Station, from which a 
train rushed to convey us in imagination 
to the English Channel. To the tune of 


“The dear old 
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“A life on the ocean wave," by the 
orchestra, we were next introduced to a 
heaving blue sea, with our boat moving 
in a stately manner through the gently 
undulating waves. 

I was much struck with the very successful 
changing of the views from day to night, 
but I was not prepared for the very realistic 
representations of battles in the Egyptian 
War. Chief amongst these was the famous 
" Bombardment of Alexandria," and I 
must say that the shells were very real, and 
exploded right and left across the picture. 

The boys cheered, some started nervously 
as the shells exploded, and one fat old lady 
sitting behind me was very wrathful indeed. 

“It’s a scandalous shame, that it is," 
she cried indignantly, “ getting money out 
of people only to frighten ’em to death! 
I'm going ’ome, that I am." And she 
rose to carry out her intention, but finally 
allowed herself to be persuaded to remain 
by her husband, a small, meek-looking 
man, 

Tetley Minor. who sat next to Tom, was 
in high glee. Turning to the angry dame, 
he hastened to re-assure her. 

Pray do not unnecessarily excite your- 
self, madam,” he said, in his most deferential 
manner. “I can assure you that the ex- 
plosions are quite harmless." 

She fixed him with a stony glare. 

Boom ! Boom! Bang! Bang! Bang! roared 
the shells ; but this time the lady’s righteous 
indignation rose superior to her nervous 
fears. 

Did you ever hear such imperence ? " 
was the question directed to nobody in 
particular. Teach your grandmother to 
suck eggs! Josiah!” she added fiercely, 
as she turned to her husband, are you 
going to allow your own married wife to 
be hinsulted ? " 

“ Hush-sh-sh, my dear," expostulated 
Josiah very feebly. There's no 'arm in 
them shots, you know." 

"I know indeed!" snapped the good 
lady in tones of withering scorn. *'' But 
there! I suppose I must put up with hin- 
sults, for you won't pertect me.” 

" Honny sworky mally pansy,” mur- 
mured the much-enduring husband, quoting 
in his own way the motto of the Garter ; 
but his suspicious wife caught the words 
above the roar of the cannonading. 

Don't talk none of your German rubbish 
to me ! " she exclaimed. 

" "Tain't German, 'tis Latin," replied the 
meek little man. 

"I don't care what 'eathen language it 
is. All I knows is them shots is 'ighly 
dangerous. Don't tell me nothing to the 
contrary ! " was the fierce retort. 

" No!" returned Josiah, rendered de- 
sperate by the subdued laughter of the boys 
in front. Them shots is 'armless ! ” 

Tetley laughed outright. The lady rose 
in her wrath, and the broad palm of her 
hand descended with a resounding smack 
on the unsuspecting boy’s head. At the 
same moment a rocket, which had been 
accidentally fired out of the straight line, 
explolel above our heads, and a small 
splinter struck the angry woman smartly 
on the face. 

Tetley naturally thought he had been 
struck by the exploding shell, and grovelled 
on the ground, uttering howls of despair, 


— whilst his fair antagonist collapsed shrieking 


on the seat. 

"'Take me 'ome, Josiah! Take me 
'ome!" she wailed. ‘ You brought me 
'ere to see me murdered! You did, you 
villain! You want to draw my insurance 
money ; but you won't, not if I can help it, 
my man!” 

There was some slight confusion and 
uproar amongst the audience for a few 
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seconds; then it quieted down as the firing 
ceased. Tetley Minor was told to “ shut 
up that row " by some of his companions, 
and Josiah succeeded in calming his wife 
as the conductor apologised to his patrons 
for the unfortunate mishap. He assured 
them it was quite an accident, and that it 
woull not occur again. 

" Haccilent ! " sniffed Josiah's spouse. 
* Haeccilent! If 1 thought as 'ow it was 
done a-purpose, I'd give him a piece of 
my mind—that I would!” 

We settled down again quietly and 
enjoyel seeing several other pictures, but at 
last another scene was presented in which 
British troops were engaged. In one 
corner of the picture was a fort occupied 
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by the enemy that was attacked by our 
soldiers. The conductor was explaining 
how the fort had been destroved so that 
scarcelv one stone was left on another. 
He toll the audience that a shell fired by 
the British had burst in the enemy's powder- 
magazine, “and then with one explosion.“ 
he continued deliberately and distinctly, 
“ the fort was blown up!" 

Even I, hardened soldier as I am, was 
scarcely prepared for the explosion. that 
followed. There was a deafening report, 
accompanied bv a very realistic change in 
the picture when the doomed fort was 
represented as a complete wreck. 

The boys were delighted, but Josiah’s 
spouse, rendered well-nigh frantic by the 


unexpected explosion, compelled him to con- 
duct her from the hall, which he did with 
great reluctance. 

At last, after travelling pictorially through 
many countries, we again reached London, 
when the orchestra struck up the National 
Anthem. 

" Wasn't it a ripping show?” 
Tom. and I agreed with him. 

“ ] wonder how they managed to explode 
that fort?” he continued thoughtfully. 
„here's some sense in a show like that. 
I should like to make one myself, and bring 
in the explosions as well.” 

Oh, ominous words! 
take warning ? 

( To be continued.) 


asked 


Why did I not 
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THE HERMIT OF MILFORD SOUND: 


HE south-west corner of New Zealand 
consists of lakes, valleys, fiords, and 
mountains, It is of great extent—not less 
than 10,000 square miles—and has been 
set apart by the Government of the colony— 
intleed, by Nature—to be a national park 
for all time. No other reserve in the world 
may rival that which holds fiords deeper 
and grander than those of Norway, lakes like 
Te-Anau, set amid granite precipices and 
snow-clad mountains, vallevs clothed with 
primeval forests, waterfalls the highest ever 
sen by man. 

Until within a few years ago this wild 
and almost inaccessible land was known 
to but one individual, and he Donald 
Sutherland, who is now known as the Hermit 
of Milford Sound. 

So far back as forty years ago several 
adventurous individuals visited the coast 
in search of seals, but no attempt was made 
by them to reach the interior. Where 
towering cliffs were not, thick bush, grewing 
close to the shore, barrel the way towards 
all efforts at exploration. One of the 
members of that little expedition was 
Donall Sutherland, who was captivated, 
awestruck, by the scenery which day 
after day was revealed to his wondering 
cyes. 

Milford Sound at length was reached, 
and Sutherland to-day says that the magni- 
tude and majesty of the surrounding moun- 
tains seemed to him something akin to the 
supernatural Looking towards the south 
and west, and away towards the chill 
antarctic regions were two granite cliffs, 
springing upright from the breakers to a 
height of 5,000 feet. "The entrance betwixt 
these grey, glistening walls was less than a 
quarter of a mile across; but rapidly the 
channel opened, disclosing a miniature 
sea sleeping placi lly, its waters of a strangely 
brilliant blue. Mountain after mountain 
was seen rising sheer trom the glass-like 
surface; through many narrow valleys 
glimpses were obtained of innumerable 
bright and snowy peaks. On one side stood 
what is now known as the Lion, an almost 
perpendicular yet verdure-clad rock, 3,000 
feet high ; ahead, the centre of the picture, 
was a flank of the lofty Mitre Peak, the 
flank 4,500 feet of nakel granite, crowned 
with a dazzling diadem of ice and snow. 
Precipices were on every side, and over them 
tumble! immense volumes of foaming 
waters. The walls of those tremendous 
rock-masses—they are familiar objects to 
many travellers now—-often descend, straight 
as a line, to abysmal, unplumbed depths. 
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And the inland sea is spacious. All the 
navies of the world might rile in safetv 
within its upper reaches. The Dreadnought 
could shelter under a precipice 3,000 feet 
high, have her decks washed by a waterfall, 
a hundred fathoms of salt water under her 
keel. 

Sutherland, while cruising along that 
ruggel and tempestuous coast, to the 
amusement of his companions kept repeat- 
ing that if ever he “settled down " his 
home would be somewhere on Milford 
Sound. He looked for a suitable spot on 
which to erect the future dwelling. But 
the prospects were not promising : for- 
bidding crags in oae place; impenetrable 
bush in another. In a little inlet, however, 
two mountain torrents—now the Arthur 
and the Poseilon—emptiel themselves into 
the Sound. Between them, forming their 
banks, was a narrow terrace, covered with 
shingle and free from bush, 

Sutherland sailed away with his com- 
panions, joined a ship as a seaman, tried his 
fortune at what is so frequently misnamed 
gold-digging ; but for fourteen years the 
picture of Milford's mountains and the 
terrace between the two turbulent rivers 
was sel lom long absent from his memory. 

In 1880 he decided that the time had come 
when he should make a home for himself. 
and, true to his early aspirations, his choice 
was the lonely south-west coast of New 
Zealand. At Dunedin he purchased a 
twenty-foot boat; got together gun and 
fishing-tackle; knife, pipe. and flint; 
tomahawk, pick, and spade ; tin dish, food, 
and clothing; and with Groatie, an intelli- 
gent Scottish collie, as his sole companion, 
sailed for Milford Sound. 

The terrace he found in much the same 
condition as when first he saw it. With its 
back to the mountains and its front to the 
blue waters he constructed his abode—a 
hut composed of slabs and raupo. His 
hermit existence now began, and for six 
years Sutherland lived in unbroken seclusion. 
By degrees he succeeded in opening a path 
through the forest, and was thereby able to 
reach the country bevond the range of 
mountains that frowned so majestically 
over the western ocean. Food was to be 
obtainel in plenty and with the minimum 
of exertion ; birds of many varieties thronged 
the bush; excellent fish swarmed in the 
waters of the Sound. Further, his gold- 
digging became a reality ; in the raupo hut 
were stored considerable quantities of gold 
and other precious metals. 

He is now a man bordering on seventy 


years, but looks no more than forty. His 
complexion is rosy and his eves clear as when 
as a boy he played around his father's door 
in the little town of Wick. For Donald 
Sutherland is a native of Wick, and only a 
few weeks ago declared his intention to the 
writer of visiting the Scottish Highlands 
before many more years have passed awav. 
Donald shows a slight strain of the philo- 
sopher in his composition, and as a reformer 
he belongs to quite a modern school. What 
about riches?” * Fling away ambition“; 
“Don’t worry,” are admonitions for the 
simple life preached to-day by this wonder- 
fully complacent and healthy-looking 
hermit. He confided to a friend of his 
quite recently that he dislikes crowds and 
the bustling. hustling wavs of cities and 
society. He almost dislikes houses and 
clothing, and says he was never so happy as 
when in the wilds he could discard most of 
his dress, and roam the forests and the hill- 
siles in company with his friend and help- 
meet Johnny Groat. 

The collie, according to Donald, was 
Scottish to the backbone; he was a bit 
lawless, and a born poacher. Groatie, 
when requested, and if in the humour, 
captured the birds necessary for his own 
and his master's sustenance. Sutherland, 
however, waa not greatly inconvenienced, 
though on occasion his food-supplies became 
scanty and precarious. He was not un- 
accustomed to“ short commons.“ 

He began life as a fisher-lad at Wick ; ran 
away when fourteen, and got as far as 
Leith. When sixteen years old he enlisted 
in the Northern Counties Militia, whose 
headquarters were at Fort George, near 
Inverness. There he learned to play the 
bagpipes and to shoot straight. Two years 
later he, with many other young men 
from the north of Scotland. was engaged 
by the emissaries of Gariboldi, and spent 
a year in what he considers rather in- 
glorious fighting among the hills of Italy. 
In 1861 he arrived at Port Chalmers, New 
Zealand, and in turn had for his vocation 
that of sailor, gold-digger, and warrior. 
He took part in the Maori wars, and saw 
most of the principal fighting which occurred 
in Taranaki, the Waikato, and on the 
Bay of Plenty. But with the rush and 
rowdvism of mining-camps. the marches 
and the excitement of war, he was ever ill 
at ease. Only in the seclusion of Milford 
coull he experience peace, comfort, and 
contentment. 

But Sutherland’s hermit existence came 
to an abrupt and an unexpected end. A 


former acquaintance of his, John McKay, 
hailing from the shire of Sutherland, much 
to the solitary one's amazement, arrivel one 
day at the hut on Milford Sound. 

McKay remained for nearly a year. The 
three—Donali, McKay, and the dog— 
explored the interior for miles around. 
In searching for the sources of the Arthur 
and the Poseilon, they were the first to 
witness a wondrous spectacle hidden away 
among the mountains. This was a water- 
fall estimated by them to be 3,000 feet high. 
It was really only 2,000 feet, but was still 
th» highest in the worll. Lakes, rivers, 
mountains, waterfalls, never before looked 
upon by the eye of man, were visited and 
were named by Sutherland. Not far from 
Milford Sound—as the maps now show— 
is Ada Lake, which perpetuates the name 


of Sutherland’s early sweetheart. Farther 
inland appear Wick Mountain, Thurso 
Mountain, and John o' Groats. Thus the 


wanderer from Caithness has, for all the 
years that are to come, fixed names from 


ii BW. !" I cried; Bill, it's gone!” 

Gone! Nonsense! You must have 
put it somewhere else," replied Bill; but 
there was a note of real surprise, if not 
consternation, in his voice. 

I was quite positive about it, however; 
and as the furniture of my sleeping-room 
was of the very scantiest and of the most 
primitive description, there was little 
opportunity fot mislaying anything, and 
the buckskin roll—no, it was out of the 
question. My habit had been to keep it in 
a locked valise with sundry private papers, 
the key of which, with others, was always 
on my person. To make assurance doubly 
sure, I emptied the valise on to the floor once 
more and sorted out the heap of letters, 
documents, and little treasu mementoes 
of a far-off homeland. Bill came in and sat 
on my trestle-bed while I ransacked drawers 
and went methodically through the pockets 
of coats. After all, it was nowhere to be 
found, so we returned perplexed to the 
sitting-room. 

Two or three years before, I had ridden 
away from that same room with a full belt 
of gold-dust consigned from my old school- 
chum, Bill Sanders, to his brother in Oaxaca. 
I had been robbed of it and thrown into an 
Aztec ruin, where in the course of a hazardous 
escap> I came upon the hiding-place of 
some dead-and-gone old bandit and found 
his hoard, which repaid my friends as though 
nothing had happened—an adventure which 
I have already chronicled in the ** B.O.P." 
Some fine Aztec wrought-gold vases were 
appropriated by the Government, and, I 
oelieve, are now reposing in a glass case in 
the Museum of Mexico City. A small 
surplus in cash introduced me as a welcome 
partner to the Brothers Sanders and, with 
increased plant and a good percentage of 
dust to the ton of quartz, we were doing 
well enough to look with complaisance 
upon the hideous expanse of new corru- 
gited-iron roofing (that material of deadly 
utility) which still showed stark and bright 
the extension of our stamping-mills. 
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his Highland home upon the most romantic 
scenery to be found in any part of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

McKay, having returned to civilisation, 
carried with him the story of Sutherland’s 
hermit life, and of the surprising discoveries 
that had been made. The New Zealand 
Government despatched an expedition to 
explore and investigate, and the results of 
its travels and observations were promptly 
published to the world. In honour of the 
two men, the highest of the waterfalls was 
christened Sutherland Falls, tho next 
highest McKay Falls. Then the hermit 
became an employce of the Government to 
superintend the cutting and forming of 
paths by which sightseers might with ease 
view what had once been his own picturesque 
domain. 

Every summer now steamers discharge 
hunireds of tourists at a wharf erected 
between the Arthur and the Poseidon 
rivers. The shingly terrace is there, but 
the slab and raupo hut has vanished. 


———————— 


THE BUCKSKIN ROLL: 


A TALE OF WESTERN MEXICO. 


By Davip BELLIN, 


Aut* or of “An Interrupted Commission, ete. 


(illustrated by LESLIE CARTER.) 


PART I. 


The roll of skin which I found at the same 
time was of less apparent value than the 
other things, but being cachéd with them I 
took it along. It had since been the sub- 
ject of frequent conjecture to Bill and me. 


We returned, as I say, very perplexed 
indeed to the dh dining-, and general 
common-room which, being entirely open 


on one side, overlooked our little valley with 
its raking mountainous walls sweeping round 
to the dark gullet of caüon hic was our 
front door, so to speak. 

Are you sure you did not take it down 
to the office; or re 


Plan of the Buckskin Roll, drawn from memory. 


* My dear fellow," I interrupted, “I am 
sure to a rock-bottomed certainty. I put 
it back as usual in the valise, which I have 
not opened for a month. How long it has 
been gone I don't know any more than you 
do; but, look you, Bill, it has been loafed, 
swiped, scoffed —stolen !” 

* Stolen! That is the exact ticket. But 
who by? What for? Who knew any- 
thing about it? Won't it puzzle the 
ladrone anyway?“ 

That, certainly, was the most curious part 
of the whole affair! The skin was of no 
intrinsic value whatever. It appeared, 
indeed, to have been cut out of an old 
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Instead of the hut there stands the “ John 
o' Groats Hotel," which is owned and con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Sutherland. 
For since publicity has come to him tke 
hermit has taken unto himself a wife. In 
the winter months visitors are not many, 
and Donald has found it meet to share his 
solitule with at least one companion and 
friend. The hermit is now well to do. 
True, the cáttle and sheep which he intro- 
ducel into his kingdom unanimously took 
to the hills and glens—Donald calls them 
glens—and, to a beast, are no longer tame 
or approachable ; they have heard and have 
respondel to “ the call of the wild." And 
of Groatie ? A younger dog of the same 
bree 1 and known by the same name fills his 
place. In the garden, which all the year 
round is radiant with flowers, lies Groatie 
of the hermit days. On a wooden slab can 
be read the inscription : '* In loving memory 
of my faithful friend and companion, 
Johnny Groat, who died December 1890, 
aged fifteen years." 


charro coat, for there were indications of a 
braided pattern on the back. The interest 
of it lay in the fact that the skin bore a 
roughly sketched plan; the value of it 
could only be deduced from finding it care- 
fully stored up by its former owner with the 
choicest part of his ill-gotten collection. 

Under the circumstances one's thoughts 
not unnaturally turned to more of ** buried 
treasure" in that land of romance. It has 
been stated authoritatively that millions 
of money are hidden away in the State of 
Oaxaca. This is probably a very at 
exaggeration, b t the discovery of little 
buried hoards is not rare. The natives 
still love to “ invest" their money in this 
sterile manner. 

With this sort of thing in mind we ured 
sometimes to have out the plan, when the 
day's work was done, to amuse ourselves by 
probing into its meaning as far a3 we could. 

e had, indeed, arrived at a conch sion 
which local examination alone could prove. 
It had long been determined between us to 
make the exploration, and now hot upon 
the opportunity came the mystery of its 
disappearance. 

There was, indeed, one ready-made solu- 
tion. A man named José, one of our two 
mozos, or waiters, had been recently paid 
off for general uselessness, and we wrote 
him down the scamp. He, at all events, 
was the most likely culprit, for he had had 
free access to all the rooms; he would have 
had facilities for overhearing our talk, and 
could with some cunning have contrived to 
unlock my valise and take the roll while I 
slept. 

„Well,“ remarked Bill, “this provides 
us with an additional spice of excitement 
at all events. I am as cager to be away as 
a dog on a warm trail.” 

“So am I. If Sanders primus wasn't 
coming to take over the reins here to- 
morrow, I should play truant, I can tell you. 
This is my very own show, you know." 

“Oh! I like that, when you promised 
me half-shares in the bullion. But, look 
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you, Dicky-kid, I will take a thousand 
silver dollars down to release you from your 
solemn bond and covenant, anl still lend 
you the aid of my powerful voice in shouting 
‘Open Sesame’ at some solid old empty 
rock." 

Solid empty’ is good," I laughed. 
* [t expresses your meaning to a nicety. 
At the same time I will stick to my word 
and not rob you of your chances, so there's 
my hand on’t.” 

We gripped across the table, still laughing ; 
then at Bill’s suggestion I began to draw 
out a now plan from memory. 

This was not a difficult task, as we had it 
by heart. The sketch reproduced here is a 
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first beams of the rising sun shining through 
the cleft, like the backsight of a rifle, on to 
a particular spot—the spot of i ite est and 
conjecture. 

But Mexico is a land of pyramids. They 
abound, of all sizes. There is the giant 
Cholula, whose truncated top is an acre in 
extent and whose base it would take a good 
walker fully twenty minutes to go round. 
There are little ones which a small boy could 
jerk over with a cricket-ball. The pyramids 
of Egypt bring the traveller to definite 
localities ; the pyramids of the West lead 
him from sea to sea in the space of several 
degrees of latitude. 

There was, however, a hieroglyphic at the 


Without some hint, then, as to the season, 
we might be guided many yards wide of the 
deured spot. This would depend somewhat 
upon the nature of the cleft in the bluff. 
We conjectured that an unintelligible patch 
in a lower corner might have held the 
instruction we wanted, but unluckily it was 
hopelessly obliterated. 

The puzzle was solved as far as we could 
solve it on paper. Remained the task of 
putting it i ito actual practice, and that was 
the adventure immediately before us. 


Boot and saddle” was the ery two days 
later. Jimmy Sanders had come out from 
Oaxaca as arranged to take charge of the 


facsimile of our united efforts then, though 
I have drawn it after a lapse of years. The 
original drawing in leather was very much 
less distinct than this, as the medium used 
—though Bill insisted with melodramatic 
emphasis it was nothing less than blud’’— 
was probably t e dye from some plant, and 
had faded with age. 


The central object was readily discernible .. 


as a pyramid. Less marked were the wavy 
lines indicating two streams, with a darker 
shade of stain to show a headland between 
the watercourses. A sharply incised line 
extending from a +, through a cleft in the 
headland to a rayed blot with an upstanding 
arrow, we came to believe must signify the 


In grey dawn men and horses were stirring." 


top of our chart, over a peak—was it a 
scorpion ? 

Careful inquiry from the natives elicited 
the fact that there was a mountain known 
as El Alacran (the Scorpion) about three days' 
ride to the south-west. Our second mozo, 
Pedro, confirmed this. 

There, then, was our address in full. 

Yet, something was lacking without which 
the plan could not be in any degree precise, 
and that was information as to the time 
of year when it had been made. It was 
apparent that although the marker—the 
sun—would stand steady, the “ back- 
sight" would oscillate over a regular course 
from month to month. 


p and now in the grey dawn men and 
orses were stirring. Three bronchos stood 
ready in tneir high saddles with packed and 
bulging saddle-bags, blankets strapped on 
behind, rifles in buckets, and lariats neatly 
coiled. 

Bill and I finished steaming cups of 
chocolade, for the morning was raw. Pedro, 
who accompanied us as servant and guide, 
was already mounted, and, with the riata 
from a led baggage-mule in his hand, sat 
patiently shivering, though muffled to the 
eyes in a serapé. In a minute, after a final 
pull at the girths, we also swung up, and all 
were off down the valley with a clatter. 

We went down nearly to the mouth of the 


canon and then struck across the stream past 
the stamp-mills and up a little-used zigzag 
track worn in the western side of the valley. 
It led to a small native pucbla of the rudest 
sort. The huts were simply constructed of 
canes and maize leaves. Bill called them 
" poultry crates," and certainly they were 
not much more private. 

We rode on until about eleven o'clock, 
and then mide our nooning on the shady 
side of a widle anl deep barranca. This, in 
the rainy season, would be a sweeping river ; 
now it was a parched gravelly bottom, 
with a poor little b-ook trickling along the 
middle, and breaking here and there into a 
network of runnels so shallow that a 
minnow would have strandel on the stones. 
Farther down at & bend the banks had 
crumbled away, and thickets of carrizo 
cane showed gratefully fresh and green 
against a background of ari 1 hills rising into 
mountains, 

At three o’clock, when the most intense 
heat was over, we saddled-up and continued 
our ride deeper and deeper into the tangle 
of the Sierra Madres. Our route lay through 
the most varied scenery. Sometimes we 
cantered over pleasant plains which some 
day will be cultivated, no doubt; then we 
were swallowed up in a savage gully of 
volcanic rock where the hand of Nature 
will always rule supreme ; again, we picked 
our way through a forest of organo cactus 
over bare and dusty ground. 

A strange forest, indeed !—leafless, twig- 
less, shadeless, motionless. On every hand 
rough stems breaking into a bundle of 
coarse fluted columns of varying length, 
stolid, upstanding, and repulsive. Of und er- 
growth there was none that deserved the 
name. How one ached for the generous 
undergrowth of an English wood, the lush 
grass, bracken, bilb:rrv, the oak-bushes, 
the hazel-saplings. There the sap moves 
and there is graceful life. Here was the 
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uncouth prickly pear, and still more prickly 
bushes with three-inch thorns as stiff as 
knives, which made us thankful for stout 
box-stirrups. Here the sap was sluggish. 
Things only looked alive because they were 
not in decay. Cacti are the tortoises, ay ! 
the very reptiles of vegetation. 

We struck the dry bottoms of many 
streams, for the western slopes of Mexico 
form vast watersheds for the rivers which 
flow into the Pacific. We took advantage 
of these arroyos as often as possible. In 
spite of drift logs and mighty boulders 
split by frost from the hills or crags above, 
there were long stretches of sand which 
made comfortable going for shod hoof 
after the iron-bound rock. 

Nightfall found us in a pleasant camping- 
ground, by one of the many feeders of the 
Rio Verde. The sun, setting somewhere 
out over the wide Pacific, was still tinting 
the tops of the mountains above us, and the 
glow lingered in the summits of opposite 
ridges. We were perched on a little plateau 
high up on a mountain side. At our feet 
was a gieat mist-filled valley. Pines, and 
trees festooned with great rags of grey 
Spani-h moss, swept up to our level, and on 
again higher still. The light from our fire 
played over fallen trunks and scattered 
rocks; the crackling of a great armful of 
cones and dry twigs which Pedro had 
thrown on the flames drowned for a time the 
rush of the little cascade. 

We divided the night into three short 
watches, Pedro, well .wrapped in his 
brightly striped serapé, a great Mexican 
sombrero well down over his face, was taking 
the first and smoking the inevitable cigar- 
rito. 

The night passed uneventfully—no reason 
to expect anything else. There was nothing 
to fear from José, and very small risk from 
any other quarter, Our only anxiety was 
that José might have been before us and 

(To be continued.) 
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pilfered the nest we were after. The 
obscrvador's principal duty was to maintain 
a good fire to keep off the swarming mos- 
quitoes and to scare away any prowling 
“lion.” The lion ef the Americas is, pro- 
perly speaking, a puma (Felis concolor), 
and, though not unlike a small lioness, is 
not really a lion at all. These animals 
rejoice in many names, being met with 
in various regions as cougars (a Red Indian 
name), mountain lions, American lions, 
red tigers, catamounts, or painters,’ a 
corruption from that ‘ mythical compound 
of all beasta," the panther. The larger and 
fiercer jaguar we did not fear at that altitude 
or in that place, as his habitat is on the 
wooded banks of large rivers and in the 
reeds which border lakes. 

Early morning found us on our way once 
more. We pressed forward with an energy 
that Pedro by no means shared. Needless 
tosay. he had heard nothing from us of the 
caché, or the exact objective of our journey. 
The expedition was being made under the 
easy guise of a prospecting tour. 

We passed by the place at the foot of El 
Alacran which he had intended for our 
second camp. He did not approve of the 
hurry. Manana / To-morrow would do. 
The mountains would not run away. 

We had, in fact, reached EI Alacran 
(which, by the way, bore no resemblance 
whatever to a scorpion) some hours sooner 
than expected, and, whilst we were deter. 
mined not to lose the daylight, Pedro urged 
that night would overtake us in the canon 
of the pyramid— no place, he insisted, for 
an encampment. 

In the end we found his warning true 
enough. The quick darkness caught us 
well in the wild gulch. Track there was 
none. At the first sign of sunset we stopped 
where we were, and made the best arrange- 
menta possible while the few minutes of 
daylight lasted. 
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A BOY'S stamp - album of ten years ago was 

not half so interesting. from the point 
of view of colour and pretty desigus, as it 
is to-day. Many of the stamps one gathered 
in those days were dull brown things; 
some of them, indeed, were collected without 
interest, or even under protest. But all at 
once—about the year 1900 - almost every 
Government awoke to the fact that its 
philatelic popularity depended largely on 
the beauty and artistic design of its postal 
labels, and in many countries the old 
sombre stamps suddenly gave place to a 
perfect gallery of pictures. 

For example, nothing could be more 
tame and dull than the old Bosnias, but the 
new stamps of 1906 are a positive delight. 
Have you seen them yet? A set of nine 
costs under a shilling, and they brighten 
the Bosnia page wonderfully. There is 
also Denmark ; up to 1904 the stamps of 
this country were dull and uninteresting, 
then there suddenly appeared a delightful 
series of art designs, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 15 ore, 
& set which completely throws the older 
issues into the shade, and which need cost 
no more than a halfpenny each. And after 
these there came the pretty red and green 
stamps, with the heads of King Christian 
and King Frederick. These are worth 
getting, both for the sake of keeping up to 
date and enlivening a page hitherto dull. 


THE 


„% B. O. P. STAMP-COLLECTOR. 
SOME NEW PICTORIAL STAMPS. 
By Rev. J. W. H. HEsror. 


Chili has always issued  nice-looking 
stamps, but the 1906 series perhaps sur- 
passes in excellence all previous issues. 
As vet the 1 and 2 centavos seem unobtain- 
able, but the 5, 10, and 20 centavos are in the 
field, and are worth looking out for, if only 
for the pleasure of the a liniration they are 
sure to provoke. Poor oli Columbus has done 
duty on many an American stamp. but never 
did he look out from so pretty a frame before. 

French Colonials, too, have abandoned the 
oll monotonous type, with its dismal uni- 
formity, and have adopted very pretty 
pictorial designs, Senegal and Ivory Coast 
present us with a portrait of a military man 
in spectacles, Is he the President of the 
French Republic? A soldier with spec- 
tacles is a curious sight; still, the stamps 
are pretty, and big, and gay; a boy will 
“ go for them“ the moment he sees them. 
Other French Colonies are issuing stamps 
with pretty pictorial designs, all of them 
enticing, and the dealers are selling them 
like ripe cherries. 

Colombia is still dull, some of its issues 
more like bits of rag than anything else. 
But the Republic of Panama has blos. 
somel into one of the prettiest sets in 
existence—this may probably be due to 
American influence in that neighbourhood. 
The 1906 Panamas are exceedingly attrac- 
tive; they are coming over the sea in small 


quantities, but presently they will be more 
plentiful and ought to cost no more than 
6d. or 8d. for the three or four lower values. 
Far more than sixpence-worth of pleasure 
ought to be got out of the sight and posses- 
sion of them. Probably every boy has got the 
current Costa Ricas—and aren't they fine! 
But has he got the 4c. and the 6c., which were 
issued later, and the 25c., with its dainty 
art colours? These are joys indeed ! 
Ecuador, too. has been interesting since 
1889, but its 1904 issue is an advance in 
attractiveness on all former issues of that 
country ; specimens are beginning to come 
over and ought to be available this winter. 
Uruguay 1900 is getting fairly common 
by this time; this issue has whetted the 
appetite of many a beginner and drawn 
many a new recruit into the philatelic 


ranks. What glorious stamps are the 
2 centavos cherub, the 5e. peasant girl, 


the 7c. bull, the 20c. ship, and the 50c. Mer- 
cury ! Uruguay will never“ go one better 
than these. 

It is strange where all the Don Quixote 
sets of Spain have got to; one never sees 
them in England, and on the Continent 
they are only obtainable at about treble 
their face- value. Two years ago a set 
could have been purchased in London at 
a trifling-commission over face, but to-day 
they seem to be gone {> And they are the 
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handsomest set of all Spain's somewhat 
dismal array. By the way, what a tire- 
some matter it is to get really good copies 
of the head of King Alfonso, now current. 
Out of a hundred copies that reach England 
perhaps ninety are off centre or dis- 
figured by a too heavy cancellation. 

Siam (1906 issue) is one of the most 
attractive sets ever issued. Eighteen - pence 
will have to be spent over these, at 2d. or 
3d. per specimen; but the stamps are worth 
it! Salvadors have hitherto been difficult 
to get in clean used condition, but the 
1906 issue of this country should be avail - 


able in good order: the stamps are thick, 


strong, big, well-centred, and attractive. 
Venezuela 1904 are nice stamps, green, red, 
and blue, and most of them are coming over 
with light, clean post- marks. 
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This winter, too, one will be able to get 
the very fine Roumania pictorials. The 
bulk of them seem to have been held 
prisoners in their own country for more than 
& year—probably in the hope of a rise in 
price—but they are arriving in England 
this autumn, and should be procurable at 
about 8d. for the five lower values, used. 
There are two kinds, oblong and upright, 
both the same price ; and what a contrast 
they are to the old monotonous greys and 
drabs of former issues! Surely they are the 
most gorgeous postal labels ever seen! 
Was ever anything seen on a stamp before 
like the post-horses of 1903, or the lifelike 
portraits of 1906 ? 

The Nicaragua Officials of 190) are another 
nice set, and worth looking out for. A bit 
hard to get, maybe, but worth all the trouble 


` 


of getting; good, square-framed stamps, 
very definite in colour, things of beauty 
and delight. 

The big 15c. stamp of Italy 1906, perhaps 
the only stamp of its kind on the Italy 
page, is getting plentiful now ; this, and the 
pretty red Express stamp, save the page 
from dulness. France is now bringing 
out her 5, 10, 20, 30, and 35 centimes stamps 
in lovely deep colours, and the new 45c. 
oblong is attractive. 

Most of these stampe will be cheap, and 
shoull afford as much delight to a growa- 
up collector as e do to the beginner 
and the juvenile. mehow they are far 
prettier than many a stamp that costs a 
pound, for the rarities in the philatelic 
world are often the dullest and dreariest in 


appearance. 
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AUNT SALLY FOR INDOORS AND BAZAARS, ETC. 


wm a limited space indoors it is hardly 

racticable to set up an ordinary Aunt 
Sally, but a movable head of an unusual 
type can be substituted as a source of amuse- 
ment to patrons and of gain to the pro- 
moters. 

In the first place, it is necessary to provide 
a stand to support tbe head. Having 
decide] upon the height, cut two side- 
pieces, s (fig. 1), about 8 in. wide, 4 in. thick ; 


Fia. 1. 
Seale, 2 inches to 1 foot. 


then to these fix feet, F, a little thicker than 
the sides, s, and long enough to secure 
steadiness. Join the two uprights by a top- 
piece, T, the same width and thickness as the 
siles, and, say, 30 in. long. A front ledge, 
L, 30 in. long, 8 in. wide, ] in. to 4 in. thick, 
will also be needel; but this is not to be 
fixed on yet awhile. Reverting to the 
height of the stand : Should the intention be 
to rest the apparatus upon a table or any- 
thing similar, à very short stand will answer 
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the purpose, or even & long woolen box 
turnel upsile down can be put into requi- 
sition. 

Now make a head from a woolen ball or 
from a block of any other shape, by roughly 
shaping and painting in the features, no 
matter how ugly the result. In the neck 
fix one end of a wooden rod (a short length 
of broom-handle will do admirably), letting 
about 6 in. project, as at R (fig. 2). Then, in 
the top-piece, T, about 9 in. from the left- 
hand extremity, bore a hole to take the roj, 
B, and just below the top-piece drill a small 
hole in the rod to hold firmly a metal pin, P, 
which will prevent the head rising. Next, 
at or about 4} in. under the top-piece fasten 
a short shelf, n, 10 in. long, 8 in. wide, 1 in. 
thick, in which is a socket, k, to take the 
lower end of the rod, R. 

Slightly below the pin, P, fix one end of a 
rubber or coiled spring, c, on to the rod, R, 
and the other end to the side support, s. 
Also attach one end of a strong cord, c, to 
the rod, immediately beneath the position 
of the spring, and take the free end through 
a hole in the opposite sile of the stand. To 
test the working, pull the protruding end 
of the cord. The head then twists half. 
way round, but is returned to its original 
position by the action of the spring, c, when 
the cord is released. All being correct, 
close in the front with the lege. L (fig. I), 
which should be fixed to the edges of the 
sides, S, the top, T, and the lower shelf, H. 
That done, bore a hole in the woolen heal 
at the side of the mouth, so that the stem of 
a clay pipe can be inserted to project in the 
same direction as the spring; while an old 
battered hat set jauntily on the head gives 
the needful finish, and the Aunt Sally is then 
quite ready for use. 

By preference, two of these heads should 
Le placel close together, each having its 
own support, cord, and spring. But the 
second head must be situated at the right- 
hand end of its stand, in order that the two 
heads, approaching the middle of the joined 
supports, can be worked by means of the 
cords in the hands of two assistants. The 
best and cheapest missiles are small balls 
mate of cork and covered with coloure | 
cloth, for these will be found much preferable 
to indiarubber balls, which are apt to bour.c? 
about in all directions. 

The idea is to break the pipe protruding 
from Aunt Sally’s mouth; a somewhat 


difficult task, seeing that the head is con- 
tinually on the move. So, under these con- 
ditions, it is not necessary to put the throwers 
too far away from the head ; and, as visitors 
of all ages are likely to try their skill, it 
would meet with general approbation if the 
aspirants were handicap according to 


age and sex. Three or four balls should be 
given for the outlay of one penny, and 
prizes consisting of small trinkets, pens, 


Fic. 2. 
Scale, 4 incLes to 1 foot. 


pin-cushions, etc., must be provided for 
those lucky enough to break the pipes. 

As a variation, five or six similar heads 
coull be ranged and fixed on a table or 
bench. In this instance, however, fit a 
wooden pipe into the mouth of each, get a 
number of brass rings (six of which are 
suppliel to those anxious to try their skill 
in exchange for one penny), and award a 
prize to anyone who performs the feat of 
ringing the bowl of a pipe from a specified 


distance. 
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CHESS. 


JUBILEE GAMES. 


= games were invented in honour 
of Queen Victoria, and published in 
our volumes of 1887 and 1897, and after an 
interval of another ten years we now give 
two more games, 

The first part of the game is the setting 
of the pieces, for which each player has the 
first three rows, and each one begins by 
placing his K on any one of his twenty-four 
squares. The other thirty pieces are then 
placed in turn at the option of each player. 
The other rules were given in June and 
September, 1887. 

The six kinds of pieces are named by the 
letters from K to P, which is the Inter- 
national Notation, also called the Universal 
Notation, and described in three languages, 


thus : 
KUMNO P. 
English, K QR BKt P. 
German, K DT LSB. 
French, RDTFC P. 


The squares are named by the letters 
from A to H, and the numbers from | to 8. 

A player can begin with the White or with 
the Black pieces. In the next game Mr. R. 
Inwards had the White pieces, and Mr. 
H. F. L. Meyer the Black ones. 


White. Black. 
l. K DI K HS 
2.P D2 P G8 
3. P EI E HT 
4. P E2 P G7 
5.P C2 P F8 
6. P Cl O F6 
7. M HI M D7 
8.M H3 N G6 
9. N B3 M D8 
10. O F2 O C6 
11. O G8 N B6 
12. N B2 P E7 
13. P A2 P A8 
14. P F3 P B8 
15. L G2 E ce 
16. P Bl L ES 


The pieces are now all placed as on this 
diagram: 


f 


$97 
777 


Ve 


The moving now begins. The: stands for 
taking, the f for checking, and the f for 
mating. When a P arrives at the last 
square it must become a piece which is 


taken. 


17. O CFA O FA: 
18. P M: P E5 
19. O G4 O D4 
90. O E5: M D6 
A. 0 G6:1 M 66: 
2. L H 2 P H6 
23. P E3 N C7 
24. L F2 M F6 
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25. L H4 N E5 
26. N D4: N D4: 
n P D4: M D4: 
98. P D3 P A5 
29. P A4 P B5 
30. P B5: L B5: 
31. N A2 P 05 
32. P EZ M Dz3: 1 
334. P D3- L D3: 
34. K El L C37 
35. K E2 P C4 
36. P C2 


and Black resigned. The White pieces were 
gg but Black should have played 
9, 6. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN ELEPHANT’S FROLIC. 
(See page 120) 


RECENTLY a big circus elephant held up a train at 
Belfast, Michigan. When the train stopped at the 
station the elephant, who was in a truck a joining the 
eugine, filled his trunk with water from the engine- 
tank and deluged the driver and stoker, driving them 
from the engine-cab, and when they tried to return he 
repeated his tactics. A man on the platform was en- 
joying the joke until the animal turned his attention 
to him and gave hím a trunkful, knocking him off the 
platform, whence he rolled down an embankment. The 
elephant remained master of the situation until he had 
drained the tank. 

09,00 — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-NintH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from page 111.) 


Descriptive Competitions. 


„Jack's Return." 
Prize—10s, 6d. 

FRED. BARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold 

Glos. 
CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 

Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs. ; 
William Armour Boyd, Bankbouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
N B.; Arthur Frederick Kemble, c/o Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
B W.I: John Vernon Muller, 
14 Sophia Street. off Belmont 
Avenue, Orangezicht, Cape Town; 
Norman Todd, 1 Market Hill, Cam- 
bridze; Thomas Quayle, 8 East 
Road, Egremont, Cumberland; 
Mary Florence Hartley, 287 Besserer 
Street, Octawa, Ontario, Canada; 
Frank R. C. Newnham, 33 Lavender 
Sweep, Clapham Junction, Londen, 
S. W.: Robert Wiliam Fenton, 
31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard 
Road, Birstall, near Leeds: Frede- 
rick Wiliam Dyer. Shaul House, 
Heavitree, Exeter; Walter Edward 
Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, near 
Nuneaton: Leslie Mittell, 41 Veru- 
lam Road, Plumstead, S..; Joseph 
Riddle Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland; Sunley 
Steel, 100 Oxford Gardens, Notting 
Hill, London, w.; Jolin Geo. Mit- 
chell, 47 Belk Str et, West Hartle- 
pool; Arthur Russell, 69 Conduit 
Street, Gloucester. 


„Barnaby Rudge and Grip." 
Prize—10s. 6d. 

ERNEST ENTWISLE, 31 Rydal Ter- 

race, Bury, Lancs. 
CERTIFICATES. 

Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, ; Richard 
O'Neill. 17 Richmond Street, Shef- ` 
field: Edith M. Wood, 4 Terlingham 
Gardens, Folkestone; H. Bristow, 
Holmleigh, St. Andrew's Road, 
Bedford ; Beatrice Parsons, Thorp 
Arch, Waiora Road, Caulfield, Vic- 
toria, Australia; Stanley Wilson, 
Gordon Lodge, South Benfleet, 
Essex: William Armour Boyd, 
Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; 
Thomas Quayle. 8 East Road, Egre- 
mont, Cumberland; Frederick Noel 
Stokes, Bath Street, M. ntagu, Cape 
Colony; Alfred H. Hatchett, St. 
Mary's Lodge, Brunswick Street, 
Hackney Road, N.E.; Robert 
William Fen'on, 31 Coronation 
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Terrace, Gelderd Rcad, Birstall, near Leeds; Leonard 
Till, College Street, Winchester; Mary Davis, 246 City 
Road, Roath, Cardiff ; Reginald Proffitt, Dale Crescent, 
Matlock; Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina d'Ampezzo, 
Tirol, Austria; Eu ert Harrison, 8 The Square, Win- 
chester; Bernard Martin, 1 Swan Lane, West Brom- 
wich; Frank H. C. Newnham, 83 Lavender Sweep, 
Clapham Junction, London, S. W.; Owen Alexander, 
Lawn House, Wincl e:ter. 


„ Curiosity Shop in Naples 
Prize—10s 6d. 


THOMAS QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Oumber- 
land. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydel Terrace, Bury, Lancs. ; 
Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, 
Northumberland; Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 20 South 
Avenue, Polsloe Road, Exeter; Leonard Till, College 
Street, Winchester; Frank Kudolphe Carter New: ham, 
33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, S. W.; William 
A. Boyd, Bankhou-e, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; Jack 
Moss, 60 Leicester Road, Loughborough, Leicester: 
I Tett, Epple tay Road, Birchingtoa-on-Sea, 

ent, 


“ Attacked by Wolves." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
H. Bristow, 31 St. Andrew's Road, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumber- 
land; Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos; Joseph Hidule Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland; Duncan Alex McVean, 
28 Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow; Ernest 
Entwisle 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs.; Mary 
Florence Hartley, 297 Besserer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Oanada ; William Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle: 
Frank Rudolphe Carter New liam, 33 Lavender Sweep, 
Clapham Junction, S. W.;: William A. Boyd, Bank houre, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N. B.; Leonard J. Hibbert, “ Quenby,” 
Gordon Road, Kingston-on-Thames; Robert William 
Fenton, 31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Rond, Birstall, 
near Leeds; Jack Moss, 60 Leicester Road, Lough- 
borough, Leicester; R. J. N. Harris, 9 Wesicn Road, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony; William George Brom- 
field, 2 St. Edmund Street, Weymouth; S. Williams, 
70 John Street, Georgetown, Merthyr Tydfil, Glam. ; 
Edward David Cohn, P.O. Box 4,262 Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


SPECIMENS OF Work BY “B.O.P.” READERS. 


Here are specimens of the pen-and-ink sketches that 
have been submitted by readers aud taken prizes : 


Weekly Cricket Competition No. 6: *' Run out.” 


RUN OUT? 


OO gle 
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Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. No. 10.— Descriptive Sketch: My Favourite 


3 Bowler, and Why.“ 
— d = i 6 t 5 
No. 8.—Pen-and-ink Sketch: eae Prize Bat Winner: P. G. Davies, Felinfach, 


who Shirks Cricket and the Master who Cefnstylle, Gowerton, Glam. 
Adores it." 


Prise Bul Winner: FnuEDERRICE R. JELLEY, 14 Carl- 
ton Terrace, Swansea, S. Wales. 


Consolanon Prizes ( Boy's Own" Watch). 


W. CoNsTANTINIDI, English School, Nicosia, Cv, rus, 
ERNEST Jo MES DOBLE, Uuley, South Australia. 


Consolation Prizes —1. * Boy's Own” Watch. . : . : 
H. J. DUNN, 43 Aston Street, Oxford. : ' 
ERNEST WHARRIER-SOULSBY, New Benwell, New- No. 11—Humorous Pen.and-ink Sketch: é 
castle-on-Tyne. „A Funny Thi i " * Go 
L. CaTon, 65 Oakdale Road, Leytonstone, N E. F y ng in Flannels 
WALTER R. ROBINSON, Skinniugrove, Curlin How Prize Bat Winner: GAE MCGREGOR, Jun., 
R.S.O. “ Ardshiel,” Soutlibrae Drive, Gordonhill, Glasgow. 


Consolation Prizes (^ Boys Uwn” 
Watch). 
F. R. JELLPY, 14 Carlton Terrace, 
Swansea, S. Wales. 
Gorpon H. NEWMAN, 12 Portman Build- 
ings, Lisson Grove, w. 


No. 12.— Short Batting Hints for 
Young Players. 

Prize Bat Winner : OTTO R. MACDONALD, 
747 Brunswick Street, N. Fitzroy, Victor.a, 
Australia. 

Consolation Prizes—1.'* Boy's Own" Watch. 


J. MaLKivsoN, 31 Beaumont Square, 
Mile End Road, E. 


d 2. Boy's Own” Knife. 

W. O'SHANNAS&SY, “Moyne,” High Street, 
Kew, Victoria, Australia, 

T. E. LibbELL, Jun, Hartlepool Street, 
Thornley S.O , Du: hum. 

CHARLES KETTLE, Kilnhurst, Rotherham. 


Tut. Masree 
WHO ADORES 
CRICKET - 


WHAT? YOU CAN'T DO THIS? 


dnd f£ 


WELL, NEVER MIND. DON'T 
WORRY, BUT 


By R. WHARRIER-SOULSBY, 


2. * Boy's Orn” Knife. 


BAMUEL WOOLGER. 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 

WILLIAM SHIELS, 38 Lisson Grove, Hawthorn, Mel- 
bourne, Anstralia. 

Duncan PHELPS, 61 High Street, Fareham, Hants. 

WILLIAM BERESFORD, Stone Saw Mills, Hathersaye, 


W P A. q. *% CARISTMAS NUMBER 


No. 9.— Description in Verse of an 
Old Boys' Match. 


Prize Bat Winner: Nina LANGLEY, 12 Holmedale 
Boad, West Hampstead, N.w. 


AND YOULL SOON FORGET ABOUT IT! 


is a 
; v get 4 


e 
* 


A Fonny Ne. 
im FLANNEL. 


ier 
NR ally all, 


— 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," ete. ete. 


CHAPTER X.—A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 


| LOOKED at my uncle’s whilom apprentice, 
not as the country sparrow might look 
upon the stately rook, but as that little brown 
bird might stare amazingly at the gorgeous 
peacock on the manor lawn. | 
Verily. Master Crow was most gloriously 
apparelled ! The clothing had never been 
made for him : it took less than a tailor's 
eve to see that ; and he had taken not one 
suit, but had picked from many; he had 
had his hand in some citizen's wardrobe 
since I parted with him at the“ Fleece." 
He reeked of perfume, but, like the 
major portion of the populace that herded 
in White Friars, he had forgotten to wash ; 
there was a rascallv smirk on his face, and 
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CN NS os 3 „** À his blear eyes told me that he had been 
- looking too long into the bottoms of wine- ` 
OTS, 


* Well, Master Hodgson," said he. how 
Cost like this little republic of Alsatia ? T 

Master Crow," answered I, “I like it 
and its inhabitants so little that I would 
sing a thanksgiving to be well away from 
both." 

“ Thou art sore.” 

udi os ca 

* The beating was a mistake; hadst not 
a tongue to cry ‘ Roger Carton’? That 
name hath more respect here than the 
King's." 

" Havirg lived all my life 'mongst 
honest folk, Master Crow, I had not got 
into the nimble habit of shielding myself 
behind the authority of a rogue.” 

He took thee from the Compter.” 

* And. his ill-deeds put me there." 

‘Thine uncle squealed like a rat when 
we broke in. S'death! but I trounced 
his bones and returned with interest some 
of the kicks he had given to me." 

„ Shame on thee! The goldsmith is an 
old man." 

“ But strong, Master Hodgson, and tough, 
good nephew, and I was a small boy and 
he a sturdy man when first he laid rough 
hands on me. Nay, my conscience is 
clear concerning Master Puddifoot. ‘Twas 


4 4 L my day of reckoning, and I took all arrears 
Bum" P ^ P of wages and returned all gifts that I felt 

ET. - x I had not merited.” 
E ' L t * Well, talk no more about it, else I may 
85 & ` think for family reasons that I owe thee 

Nc , something.” | 
Master Crow grinned. “Alsatia hits 
A Tempting Target hard," he said. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Uwn Paper” by A. L. TUCK.) And lad to la," I retorted, I should 
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hit harder. At present I have no quarrel 
with thee, and I do not seek one. In what 
light am I to regard this visit ? ” 

One of condolence, Master Hodgson. I 
like thee; thou hast spirit, and fate hath 
thrown us and our fortunes together. Our 
names are inscribed side by side in the 
records of @e Lord Mayor's Court; in his 
worship's mind we are dogs that hunt in a 
couple, and he would doubtless see that we 
were hanged in company if the otlicers could 
but catch us.“ 

This easy claim to comradeship was 
not to my taste, but I let it pass, for I 
hoped as soon as my legs served me to 
bid “ good-day " to Master Crow. I set 
my wits towards speeding that happy time. 
“ [s the hue and cry still after us?” I 
asked. 

“ Ay, and shows no sign of abating. Our 
work that night stirred up even the slcepiest 
citizen. Robbery they had grown accus- 
tomed to, but breaking of prisons and firing 
of houses and killing of the watch they will 
not endure." 

do not understand." 

** Here, then, is the full story. "The watch, 
as thou knowest, cleverly trapped some of 
our free citizens, and it looked any odds on 
& busy time for the hangman, for * Black 
Neil’ and some that were taken had levied 
heavy toll on London and Westminster. A 
council was called and a bold stroke planned. 
We learned that the officers thought they 
had cowed us by the capture of those 
reputed to be our leaders, and they did 
not expect even a head to show itself out 
of White Friars for some days. ‘ King 
Carton’ and ‘ Red Neil’ saw their chance. 
Fifty men slipped out at nightfall and got, 
by divers ways, into the city. Ten were 
to hold the Lud Gate, half the others were 
to start riots and fires away in the east 
of the city and so call the watch from 
West Chepe ; the remainder were to attack 
the Compter in Wood Street. The plot 
went through with barely a hitch. Some 
houses near Bishop’s Gate were burnt to 
the ground, and three of the Guards in the 
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Compter were killed; that last was un- 
fortunate, for the Mayor and Aldermen are 
furious and will assuredly exact revenge.” 

“How?” 

If they can get a strong force they 
will sack White Friars from the Fleet Street 
to the river. Twill be no easy undertaking, 
for these narrow lanes and courts are so 
many fortresses, and we have passages 
leading to Black Friars, the Temple, and the 
river, and there's a fleet of boats hidden 
in the cellars of * Carton's Castle.“ There 
are no longer watermen on the river, and the 
officers would never suspect that we have 
the means to escape that way. 

“ Do you expect the watch to make an 
attempt?“ i 

The train-bands will do it if there can 
be found any number of them alive and well 
in the city. But we have a ruse that will 
hold chem off for a while.” 

[17 Yes ? 27 

They fear the plague." 

All men fear God's judgments, Master 
Crow!” 

The youth winced a little. Don't 
preach ! " he said hastily ; let me get on 
with my story. "Tis not to be thought that 
the pestilence passed us by. Yet we have 
hidden much of its havoc. In Alsatia 
men do not like the sound of the death-bell 
nor the rumble of the dead- cart. Eat, 
drink, and be merry ' is the motto here, and 
leave thoughts of death for the morrow. 
Thou wilt see but few crosses on our doors, 
and we shut not up our houses. The dead 
go into the river for the most part, and the 
tide carries them out to sea; some we 
have buried at night deep in the mud; 
few have gone into the public fosse.* We 
have caroused as though no spectre walked 
among us touching one here and there for 
the grave. Now, all that are seized are laid 
out in the Fleet highway, and men think 
that the pestilence is very grievous amongst 
us. Already to-day we have had a 
physician and two parsons venture into 


e 
* Public grave trench, 
(To be coutinued.) 


the lanes, offering to tend those that are 
stricken.” 

Praise God for good men!" I said. 
* I should know one of those parsons. But 
do ye not think it a horrible thing to shield 
yourselves from judgment behind bodies of 
the dead?“ 

Crow shrugged his shoulders. “If we 
are willing to place our living bodies to 
defend our friends, shall we cavil because 
they make a like use of our senseless clay?“ 

* Nevertheless," I answered, tis a 
ghoulish thing to do.” 

" Needs must when necessity drives,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Let it suffice that the 
careful citizens are minded to wait whilst 
the plague reduces our strength and our 
numbers. Before they recover their courage 
I hope to be many a mile away." 

Thou wilt escape?!“ 

“ I shall go out at my leisure.“ 

* And how, pray you? 

* [ told thee there are boats ; well, some 
of us are in the mind to use them." 

And if anyone in Alsatia is in the 
mind to earn honest money I'll give him a 
crown-piece to ferry me over to Southwark.“ 

“ No need to talk of payment, Master 
Hodgson; if I get & seat in & boat thou 
shalt have one beside me; but I do not 
pledge thee a landing in Southwark." 

“Pil take my chance so long as I am 
assured of release from this place. And 
the sooner I am free of it the better I shall 
be pleased." 

" There are plenty of thine opinion. 
There is too much of the semblance of a . 
prison about White Friars just now, and 
we love not restriction." 

My visitor got up to depart, and I limped 
with him as far as the door that opened 
on the lane. 

Thou wilt be able to walk in a couple 
of days," he said. | 
“I could sit in a boat now," was my 

reply. 

He cocked his hat at the angle he affected, 
waved me a jaunty farewell, and went off 
laughing. 
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By ALLEN FRENCH, 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," * Heroes of Iceland,” ete. 


T was on that afternoon that Pelham went 
to the mill, for the reason that the other 
boys left their baseball to go tishing. 
Pelham had sent Tim with them. You 
ought to go," said Pelham. “ Mr. Waters 
would like you to bring him some fish." So 
the two cronies parted—Tim to get fish for 
his benefactor, and Pelham to go upon his 
crutches to the mill, where he wandered 
about among his friends, the workmen, until 
he came to the looms, which he watched with 
the usual fascination. 

Then he remembered that there was a 
new man there whom he had not yet seen. 
He asked Cudahy about him—Pat Cudahy 
the weaver. "Is the new man a good 
fellow?” 


" That he is," said Cudahy heartily. “A 
great talker he is.” 
" What does he talk about?” asked 


Pelham. 

Cudahy hesitated, and seeme: embarrassed, 
but the workman who stood back to back 
with him turned to answer. It was Rip 
McCook, who managed but four looms, while 
Johnny Bragin, beside him, worked four 
others, the two doing between them the work 


CHAPTER IX.—PELHAM IS TOO GENEROUS. 


of one good workman. “ He talks about the 
rights of working men," said Rip, and the 
way to better ourselves.” 

Rip's tone was defiant, and Pelham turned 
with little prickles of antagonism running up 
his neck into his hair. There always was a 
hopeless disagreement between the two. 

„Better yourselves ?" asked Pelham 
shrewdly. *“ Aren't you satisfied Rip?“ 

“Sure I'm not!” answered Rip loudly. 
I've not got half my rights yet.“ 

Other workmen turned to look, 
Johnny  Eragin stared. Pelham 
innocently. 

" Father will give you four more looms 
just as soon as you are able to run them," 
he said. 

McCook glared, uncertain whether Pelham 
had intended to give so sharp a thrust. But 
Cudahy burst out laughing, and Johnny 
Bragin followed. *'Thatll do for you, 
Rip,” said Cudahy. Don't vou say another 
word to-dav." Rip’s glare did not daunt 
Cudahy, but when it fell upon Johnny 
Brayin he bit his laugh suddenly in two, and 
choked back the rest. 

“Go along with you, Master Pelham,” 


and 
smiled 


said Cudahy, “and see the new man your- 
self. He's over behind the big loom in the 
corner." And Pelham, keeping his face 
sober, walked away. He knew he had 
added one more to the causes why Rip 
should dislike him, but with native reckless- 
ness he did not care. 

As he walked he exchanged remarks with 
the men that he passed. They liked him 
because he liked them ; they were a company 
of friends. Many a man wagged his head 
behind Pelham’s back, and remarked to his 
neighbour, * That's the boy for me!” 
They would do anything for him. Pelham 
reached the looms where the new man worked, 
and walked around them until in the corner 
he found him. Volger had stopped a loom 
to tie a broken thread, and turned to look at 
Pelham. Then he started. 

“Oh!” cried the boy, and started too. 

It was not for Volger's start, nor was it 
for anything really definite that Pelnzm 
recognised the man. The beard was gone, 
the scar showed clearly, the clothes were 
different, and yet this was the man who had . 
struck him on the day of the paper-chase, 

" So. it's you, after all," said Pelham. 


Volger came forward quickly, spoke 
eagerly and in a low voice, and used his hands 
to make gestures. '* I have an apology for 
you," he sail rapidly, anxious not to be 
overheard. * Im sorry I—did that, the 
other day.” 

* I don't see why you did it, 
downright Pelly. 

"Why," sail Volger, hesitating, “ vou 
see—there were some clippings among those 
papers vou tore up. I wanted them." 

“Striking me wouldn't bring them back,” 
the boy answered. 

* Yes, but—" Volger answered, I—I 
lost mv head, I guess.“ 

* [ think you did," the bov agreed, with 
perfect coolness, It was not in his code to 
strike a smaller boy except to administer just 
and deliberate punishment, and justice and 
deliberation were the last words to apply to 
Volger's action. 

* And," said Volger, shifting his ground, 
* if you tell on me I'll probably be dis. 
charged." Pelly nodded. ‘* And vou don't 
know what it is to be out of work.” 

The man irritated Pelham. His eve was 
not honest, his voice was too soft. The boy 
knew that a word from him would cost the 
man his place; Volger would even have to 
leave the town if the workmen knew that he 
was the one who struck Pelham. He hesi- 
tated. 

Please don't tell," begged Volger. 

The lad felt a genuine contempt for one 
who, having committed a fault, would ask to 
have it concealed. “ Oh." he said, turning 
away, if vou aren't willing to tell what you 
did, I won't tell upon you." 


” 


answered 


CHAPTER X.—NEW IDEAS. 


Tim now lived with Waters. On the 
morning after his escape from McCook’s 
shed-window Tim had been taken by 
Waters before Mr. Dodd, who had legally 


given him into the dyers hands, to 
care for, under the supervision of Mr. 
Dodd himself. Waters had then taken 


Tim home, and for the first time led him 
upstairs. 

Beside Waters’ bedroom was a smaller 
room, in which also there was a_ bed. 
“ There,” said Waters, “ that’s your room 
and bed. I've had a bed there for eleven 
years, ever since 1 came to the town, wi*h the 
klea that some day a boy like you would 
occupy it. You're the age to a week of the 
son I lost, and I always meant to take a lad 
in his place, but I never did. I couldn't 
take a baby, or a child ; but you, at his age, 
are able to look after yourself, and help me, 
so I think we'll get along together. What 
do you think ? " 

“I think we shall," said Tim, his eyes 
shining. 

“We'll get along like a pair of clever 
bachelors,” said Waters. I'll do the 
cooking; you can sweep. I'll chop the wood; 
vou make the beds, That is, vou see, 

‘Il do the heavy work and you the light, 
and we can hit it off first-rate. Think so?” 

“Pik try to pay you for my keep,” an- 
swered Tim carnestlv. 

“ None of that!” said Waters quickly, 
and speaking, as he did when moved or 
interested, with more of his dialect, which at 
times disappeared entirely. None of that, 
I tell 'ee. Do 'ee understand now, boy, 
this is a bargain between us, and I get as 
much as I give. I give my house, thee thy 
company, and we both put in all our good- 
will. On that footing there will be naught 
too much on either side, and no gratitude 
neither, so be it we can only take it out in 
love. And I start thee fresh in life with 
new clothes, and something a week regularly 
for thy pocket-money.” 
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* Oh, Mr. Waters!” cried Tim, clasping 
the big brown hand. 

“Call me guardian, lad," said the dyer 
kindly, and in his eyes there was a glimmer 
of tears. I'll never have a boy call me 
father, but call me guardian, and that will 
be next best.“ 

Guardian, then," said Tim, his own eyes 
moist at the thought that he was really 
loved. “ My own guardian, and oh, 1 wish 
you were my father!” 

“I too, lad," agreed Waters. “ And 
now, thou hast no name, if that scrawny 
ruffian is to be believed. Choose thee à name 
to be known by, if it be only John Smith." 

“I have neither name nor birthday 
either," said Tim wistfully, “ but i. you're 
willing Pll be called Tim Waters, gu. dian.” 

“Tim for the son tnat Mrs. McCook 
lost," mused the dyer, ** and Waters for my 
own boy. That's a good combination, lad, 
and no one can say aught against it. And so 
it shall be.” 

Therefore, when Tim McCook” was 
next spoken of among the boys, Tim told 
them that he was now Tim Waters, if they 
would please call him so, And he was out- 
wardly so different, being no longer ragged 
nor patched, that the change came easily 
to his mates. Tim Waters he was from 
that time on—a boy who had nothing more 
to fear on going home at night or on waking 
in the morning. No orders, no cuffs, no 
threats, overshadowed his thoughts ; and he 
was & happy boy. Waters had a kindly 
way of telling him what to do, of correcting 
his faults, and giving him information; in 
fact, their whole intercourse was so pleasant 
that sometimes it seemed to the boy as if 
it were too good to last. But he did all he 
coul i to pay Waters—since it never occurred 
to Tim that the deep silent satisfaction 
of the man could be anything like his own 
joy. Hedid not know how Waters watched 
him, how the man thrilled with the boy's 
affection, and trembled lest anything should 
happen to him ; how each night, while Tim 


. Slept, his guardian stood over him in prayer 


for his welfare. Tim’s unthinking happi- 
ness was great, but the man's fervent 
thankfulness for this gift from heaven was 
unmeasurable. 

Is there anything you lack?“ he asked 
Tim once, and urged him to tell when he saw 
that the bov hesitated. 

" Biddy," acknowledged Tim. *'I worry 
how she's getting along. Fath—McCook 
has only her to work off his tempers on." 

" Go and see her when we're at the mill.“ 
advised Waters. It's you she'll be missing 
more than she minds her father's tempers, 
I'm thinking." 

So that day, when the men were at work, 
Tim went to McCook's house, and found 
Biddy at her sweeping. She was delighted 
to see him, and he knew that she was touched 
by his remembrance. 

" How muck better you look!” she said, 
after their first greeting. 

“ And you,” he replied, looking at her 
clothes. You have a new dress.” 

" Yes," she answered with satisfaction. 
“Im on wages now; but no thanks to 
father.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry!” he cried. “ No, no, 
I'm glad if you have monev, but I brought 
you some I earned picking berries." 

Doesn't Mr. Waters take that ?" she 
asked. 

" He?" cried Tim in scorn. “ He gives 
me sixpence a week, and there’s few of the 
boys get that. He says it's to teach me to 
use money.” 

Then use your earnings yourself,” she 
said kindly, kissing him. "Ive fought 
my way clear at last, I’m glad to say, and 
father will not lay his hand on me again.“ 
Aud she told him the history of it. 
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* How do you like Volger for a boarder?“ 
asked Tim. 

“ Well enough," she answered. “ Only ho 
talks too much, and the men come here to 
hear him, and litter the room, so that it's 
harder than ever to keep it clean.” 

* What does he talk about?“ asked Tim, 
as Pelham had done before him. 

Oh. he wants à union, and he talks of 
strikes.” 

" Strikes ? " cried Tim. 
What for?“ 

For excitement, I guess,’ 
shrewdly. 

Tim was not content with the answer. 
The very name of a strike was a shock to 
him, and his interest in Volger, as a possible 
mischief- maker, was much increased. He 
looked at him curiously whenever they met, 
and had peculiar occasion to notice Volyer’s 
scar on a day when in the street Tim and 
Waters suddenly came face to face with 
Volger and the McCooks. 

The weaver had been looking back, and 
turned to see Waters suddenly near him. 
Volger’s face flushed red, and the sear that 
ran from ear to chin stood out white. He 
stopped still, as if in surprise, and waited for 
Waters to look at him. 

Waters had been looking at the Mc('ooks. 
The father dropped his eyes and walked on, 
but for a moment Rip met Waters’ glance, 
before he, too, looked away and passed on. 
Waters, triumphant, cast a look at the 
McCooks' companion. Tim expected Volger 
to speak. 

But to the lad's surprise Volger had re- 
covered himself. His face was still red, and 
the scar showed plainly, but he remained 
silent, looked at the ground, waited for Waters 
to pass, and then followed the McCooks. 

“ That man's name is Waterman!“ he 
asked of them. 

* Waters," 
know him?!“ 

Never saw him before,” said Volger. 

Then how'd you make such a good 
guess? growled Rip. Volger answered 
hastily, * Oh, I don't know." He left the 
subject then, but that night he brought the 
talk to Waters, and learned all that the 
McCooks knew of him: when he came to 
the town, his history, and how he lived. 
" And you don't like him?“ ke asked at 
the end. 

Like him?“ they cried together. 
hate him!“ 

Tim, going along at Waters’ side, had 
said. Mr. Volger seemed to know you.” 

" Did he * " asked Waters. I was just 
thinking that his face was in a way familiar. 
Volger was his name, you said? I never 
knew a man of that name. No, nor I never 
saw a man with such a scar. He's from the 
city ? " he asked the bov. 

“ From New York," answered Tim. 

* Then keep away from him," directed 
Waters. I dislike that city man.” 

Tim followed his guardian’s direction, but 
yet he was curious to see what Volger would 
do the next time he met Waters. At first it 
seemed as if Volger was i voiding the dyer, 
but after a while. in much the same circum- 
stances, they met again. Waters walked 
along steadily, looking straight ahead of 
him, quite unconscious of the other's pre- 
sence; but Volger turned his face away, 
while again the scar showed clearer than 
before. Tim wondered if he were afraid to 
be recognised. 

Following up another subject of interest, 
Tim spoke to his guardian one day at noon. 
^ Why should we need a union here?“ he 
asked, 

For little good in a place like this,” an- 
swered Waters. We have few grievances.” 

Grievances! It was the first time Tim 
ever beard the word(su used, iu the sense of a 


“ Strikes, Biddy ! 


> she answered 


they answered. Do you 


“We 
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workman's complaints against the conditions 
of his life. But he was to hear it often 
enough in the future. 

“It's like a nation with a big army or 
navy," went on Waters, “this having of 
unions is, All very well when the fellows 
across the frontier are waiting for a chance 
to hurt you, for then vou are able to defend 
a yourself. But workmen with a union are 
often not happy till they find a grievances. just 
as a nation that's looking for trouble is 
always sure to get it. Ah, my boy, I've 
been in the big factories, and I've seen 
xtrikes—ay, and suffered at them too, when, 
with no fault of my own, willing and ready 
to work, I had to go home each night with 
nothing to give my wife, and our savings 
wasting away day by day. Give a boy a gun 
and he'll want to kill something: and put a 
union in the hands of men with no sense 
and they'll turn the whole village upside 
down." 

“Then why do men want unions any- 
way ? " asked Tim. 

" Unions are valuable when the employers 
are grinding you down," explained Waters. 
* Too much work and too little pav, or when 
the men's health is in danger, or something 
of that sort. Oh, unions have done immense 
gool—there's no denying that, and I've no 
wish to deny it. But there's never been a 
single thing that. the men could ask for here 
but came without the asking. Mr. Dodd's 
fair, and his men don't have to threaten him 
to get. their rights." 

“ But are we sure to have trouble if we 
get a union?“ 

" No, I'm glad to say. If the men that 
want trouble only take it out in quarrelling 
among themselves, then they'll leave the 
rest of us in peace. And there's no use in 
borrowing trouble now.—Ah, Tim, we'll have 
a fine time together, thee and I, when Mr. 
Dodd takes 'ee into the dveing-room, and I 
begin to train 'ee for my place." 


ÀT the close of a profitless afternoon our 
1 friend Burtenshaw returned to the 
school without a trophy. in the hope that 
something interesting might have taken 
place during his absence. Great was his 
pleasure on entering the playground to seo 
the familiar figure of Morgan coming in a 
leisurely fashion down the three steps from 
the house. Morgan saw him at the same 
time. and managed to get in the first greeting. 

“Hullo!” he said. Where have you 
been? On the beach ? ” 

Burtenshaw, not for the first time that 
day. was somewhat taken aback. It was 
not only a very unsensational greeting, but 
the boy's manner was so easy and un- 
troubled, 

" Why, I've been looking for you,” he said. 
"ve been all over the place looking for 
you. 

“ Looking for me? What did you want 
me for? 

Burtenshaw almost gasped at the sim- 
plicity of the question and the quiet manner 
of the questioner. He lost his bearings a 
little. and for some time could not find the 
first of the numerous questions he had to 
ask. It was with much uncertainty that he 
blurted out at length: 
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Tim was always glad when his guar lian 
called him“ thee," and glad alio when they 
spoke of the work. He was ambitious to 
learn the art of dyeing—an art which 
Waters loved with such a love as inspires 
a painter or a sculptor. In his solitary life 
it had become his great passion, which kept 
him happy when a weaker man would have 
broken down from loneliness, 

How can a man become a dyer ? " asked 
Tim. 

" Ah," explained Waters, tis partly 
knowledge and partly nature. and to my 
thinking it’s more nature than knowledge. 
There's no taking any man from the looms 
or the cutting-room and making him a dver 
—a dyer that is a dyer, you know. No, nor 
will vour college man with all his books 
equal the man that has the instinct in 
him. Yellow and blue make green. but 
just how much yellow and. how much blue 
will make the green you want—not all 
the books can tell vou that, nor will 
experience either, unless a man's got the 
sense in him.“, 

Waters was a firm believer in the dver's 
sense—a sixth faculty, or an instinct, which 
he claimed was in only a few men. Mr. 
Dodd believed in it, he said; at any rate, 
Mr. Dodd believed in Waters, for through his 
hands passed every bolt of cloth which the 
mill turned out, or every bolt but a very 
few. and Waters could therefore either make 
or mar the whole year’s work. The quiet, 
grev-haired workman was absolute master 
in the dve-room, and he was the best paid 
of all the workmen. It was the sense that 
did it. he would explain. 

* Nate has the sense, hasn't he ? " asked 
Tim. 

Waters stiffened where he sat. '* Nate?” 
he cried. * A fellow with two wash-tubs 
and a clothes-wringer. that des seven or 
eight dozen bolts in a vear ! Did vou know 
that last year l dyed eighteen thousand?“ 
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MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Rollinson and I." etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—ANOTHER DOOR OPENS. 


Have you seen Whyte ? ” 
“Whyte? He's in the house, I fancy. 
I saw him go in just now, anyway." 


„* And—where have you been? Didn't 
you bolt ? " 
* Bolt ? " asked Morgan vacantlv. Bolt 


where ? " 


" What! Didn't you run away ?” 

Morgan's look of surprise, if not a genuine 
thing. was a very passable imitation. “ Run 
away ?" he echoed, as stupidly as ever. 
Whatever for?“ 

Burtenshaw sat down on the second step 
with the distinct impression that people 
were treating him rather badly. He was also 
dimly aware that Morgan—Muff Morgan— 
was not exactly himself, but that instead 
of being less than himself, which is generally 
the implication when the phrase is used. he 
was, this time, rather more than himself. 
He had seen some signs of unexpected 
development in the boy yesterday; now 
there were more, from a different cause and 
in a somewhat different direction. With 
all a bov's horror of giving himself away, 
he resumed his inquiries in a more guarded 
fashion. 

" You weren't in to dinner ? " he said, in 
quite another tone. 


“ But Nate's bolts get the largest price, 
don't thev ? " Tim asked. 

Waters threw him a glance of reproach. 
* Perhaps they do.“ he said coldly. ** I don't 
have the selling of them." 

" Oh," cried Tim. " forgive me, forgive 
me, guardian! I didn't mean to hurt you.” 
He pressed up to Waters’ side, and caught 
his great hand. 

" All right, all right," said the dyer. 
There. [ll agree that Nates a man of 
very respectable abilities, and could do a 
good deal with himself if he'd only stop 
living like a man of the woods and study 
with me for a while. But if vou speak of 
the price of goods, just remember that the 
Dodd mills corduroy gets the very best in 
the market, and people have been known to 
sav that Mr. Dodd has two of the best dvers. 
in the whole trade, be it in America or in 
England." He held his head high for a 
moment, then turned to the lad to ask.“ But 
you don’t go to Nate’s often, I hope.” 

* Oh. guardian," cried Tim, fearing to be 
forbidden, " we bovs just love to go there, 
and I pick all my berries on his land." 

" Well, then," said Waters generously, 
* go there when thee wilt. but if ‘ee think 
of his dyeing, remember the man's not 
regular, like me. It's all mess and guess. 
with him, and he gets his colours more by 
luck than anvthing else.” 

Tim thought shrewdly of the sense which 
Waters had been exalting but a moment. 
before, and which he now abandoned on 
the mention of Nate; the boy got a glimpse 
of the professional feeling to which even the 
best of men are sometimes subject, and 
wondered if Waters could be jealous of Nate. 
But the dver showed that he was not. 

* There," he said, “ I must be going to 
my work. Do 'ee go where thou wilt. 
even to Nate's, and have a good time in 
thy own way.” 

(To be continued.) 


„No. I didn't feel quite up to the mark 
to-day. Hadn't any appetite.” 

“ But you've never stayed out before.” 

Morgan seemed to consider. , No," he 
said slowly: * 1 don't believe 1 have. i 
expect this was about the first time." 

Then there was a pause; and after that 
Morgan spoke, in the most natural and 
matter-of-fact way in the world. 

" When I was out," he said, "I met. 
Whyte. and he told me that you had toli 
him about that money. So we had a talk 
about it. and [ve left the whole thing to. 
him. He seems to know pretty well ail 
about it, and if he finds his ideas are right 
he'll let me know." 

* Then—then has he got the money?“ 
gasped Burtenshaw. 

" Why. of course. He knows who the 
owner is. and he says it was a practical joke 
putting it into my pocket, and he's got a 
good itea where to find the one who played 
the joke. But we're to keep quiet till the- 
game is up.” 

* Then—then—it wasn't Bacchus.“ 
gested Burtenshaw. with a fceble smile. 

" Bacchus! " Morgan almost seemed to- 
have forgotten the reference.“ Bacchus! 
Oh, vou mean what ] told you yesterday. 
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Why, he thought that was a first-rate joke. 
No one who didn’t know his classics pretty 
well, he said, would ever have thought 
of it?“ 

"A joke!" echoed Burtenshaw, still 
more feebly. 

There was ancth?z pause. Morgan was 
looking at him in- considerable surprise 
apparently. , 

" Why,” he said, you never thought, 
old chap. did you, that I really believed that 
yarn?" 

Then Burtenshaw plucked up courage to 
rebel. It was going too far. 

** You did," he said firmly. “ You did." 

* Well," said Morgan, in placid surprise, 
* vou are a queer chap. But as I was just 
going to say, the only bad thing about 
that money now is the part that isn't there 
—the part vou got me to spend. That's 
rather serious, Whyte savs. But he'll see 
what he can do; and everything will depend 
on the way we keep mum over it." 

The war was in the enemy's country now, 
and Burtenshaw proclaimed a truce. Or it 
may be better to say that he abandoned his 
position to seek another. 

“ But what about the ghosts ? " he asked 
sardonicallx. Has Whyte settled them 
too? Did he lav them for vou?“ 

„Well.“ answered Morgan, after consider- 
ing. I don't think he really believes in such 
things himself, though he says it’s quite true 
that many really first-rate people do. But 
he says he“! look into that too, and let me 
know the result." l 

Burtenshaw fell silent. Two or three 
fellows from the cricket-field came in at 
the gate, the advanced guard of a larger 
contingent, whose voices would soon be 
audible as they drew nearer. He looked 
at them vacantly and wondered what had 
happened. 1f Morgan had really run away 
that day, how had he got back so quickly ? 
Mr. Whvte had brought him? Yes, but 
how had he managed it in so short a time? 
. Burtenshaw had had some experience of the 
Little Eastgate Loop Railway, and felt 
positive that the thing was out of the 
question, 

Morgan, seeing the other fellows approach- 
ing, gave a lazy yawn and went slowly 
inloors; but Burtenshaw remained on the 
second step. It seemed to him very possible 
that he had made a considerable ass of 
himself, even if Morgan's attitude was 
largely an assumed one—as he felt sure it 
wns. He felt somewhat annoyed, as this 
kind of boy generally does feel under such 
circumstances; and yet, being extremely 
sensible. he saw that it might be well to 
take things quietly, at least for the present. 
Mr. Whyte had given him 4 curious impres- 
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sion of masterfulness, and he had taken 
careful note of it. 

Besides, there was the money which had 
been spent— whatever he might plead, he 
was responsible for that. The authorities, 
all of whom knew him well, would not be 
likely to split hairs in apportioning the guilt. 
They woull be much more likely to split 
canes Yes, certainly, it was advisable to 
lie low until things were a little more com- 
fortable. 

When he had reached that conclusion he 
felt that the thing was settled, and went in 
to tea. There he sat next to Morgan, and 
they talked about ordinary everyday 
matters just as if nothing at all out of the 
way had ever happened. It may be that 
the name of Mr. Whyte came up during the 
conversation, but it is certain that the name 
of Bacchus was never even whispered. 


Mr. Whyte took tea with the Beckford 
family as before, and maintained his reputa- 
tion as a pleasant companion for a quiet 
familv circle. When the meal was over the 
headmaster asked him a single question at 
the door. 

“ Well, anything fresh?“ 

“Yes, I think 80.“ answered Mr. Whyte, 
without emotion. “ But I hope to be able 
to tell you more a little later. There's still 
one point I want to clear up." 

“ Oh, is that all? Can I help?" 

The headmaster was genuinely, eagerly 
pleased, as well as surprised. But Mr. 
Whyte took it with his customary placidit y. 

“Well, no.“ he said. I don't think you 
can help—not just now. I'll see you about 
it later." And with that he passed over in 
the direction of the masters' sitting-room. 

There he spent an hour in pleasant con- 
versation with Mr. Noble, after which that 
gentleman departed to superintend prepara- 
tion. Left alone, Mr. Whyte stretched 
himself in the easiest chair with his feet 
resting upon another, and gave himself to 
earnest meditation, looking out the while 
upon the pleasantly busy Esplanade with its 
groups of idle visitors. 

" No," he reflected soberly, * I don't 
think Beckford can help—at this point. 
The question is, who can?“ 

There was apparently no answer, though 
he spent some little time in seeking one. 
Thereafter his reflections sobered still 
further. 

* When there's only one thing left to do,” 
he mused, “ that one thing is often the most 
difficult ; and sometimes it is none the less 
difficult because it is so obvious and so 
easv. So far, this business has been comedy 
—almost unmixed comedy. It certainly 
approached the point of tragedy this after- 


(To be continued.) 


TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN. 
By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


noon, but fortunately we were able to check 
that development: just in time. Now we 
stand once more at the doubtful door, and 
hesitate to knock. It is such a big, plain, 
obvious door, and it cannot be avoided 3 
but still = 

Certain. musical notes in the distance 
showed that the Pierrots, who had arrived 
at Little Eastgate just a week ago for the 
season, had commenced their evening per- 
formance. Mr. Whyte listened, and caught 
the air of the extremely inane but very 
popular seaside song of that summer: 


“She was a sweet little dickybird, 
Cheep, cheep, cheep, she went: 
Sweetlv she sang to me 
Till all my money was spent." 


„Ah.“ he reflected, taking up the cue, 
"that's it. There’s bound to be un- 
pleasantness about money. I hate touching 
any case where this comes in—and vet it 
generally comes in. One learns the lesson 
that so few can be trusted where money is 
concerned—and one learns it so thoroughly 
that one fears to put out a hand lest it should 
touch a tainted spot in some one's character. 
And that is why I am afraid to tap at this. 
obvious door. As far as I have gone now, 
I have found reason to hope that all the 
rest, too, may be comedy; but if I once 
go to that door I may find—since money is. 
concerned in it—that it is tragedy! Alas! 
for poor human nature!“ 

For a few moments longer he sat, and 
with every moment the obviousness of the 
next step seemed to increase. At last he 
prepared to rise, as a preliminary to the one- 
last movement that was still necessary ; 
but just as he had removed his feet from 
the chair upon which they rested, his ear 
caught a sound in the corridor. 

It was a sound of footsteps—the foot- 
steps not of one person, but of more tham 
one. It seemed to him that there were two, 
and he felt sure that the footsteps were 
reluctant ones; for they had not come 
boldly along the corridor, but quietlv, and 
had only become audible just as they reached 
the door. And now they paused there for a. 
long, hesitating minute. 

Mr. Whyte was interested, but he did not. 
cease to smoke. Indeed, he did one other 
thing that was curious. He raised his two 
feet again to the chair from which he had 
only just removed them, and resumed his 
attitude of perfect peace. But now he 
listened with every sense strained in expecta- 
tion; and after a moment there came a 
whisper, and after the whisper a feeble tap 
at the door. 

It was onlv a light tap, but he gave a sigh 
of relief. Then he said clearly, Come in.” 


Author of “In the Grip of the Foreigner,’ “Three Men and a Ghost," etc. 


TRING the weeks following my visit to 
the panoramic entertainment I re- 
ecived a short note from Tom informing 
me he had obtained permission from the 
headmaster to run over to Oakwood on 
Saturday and stay until Monday. He also 
begged me to write to Mr. Lewis inviting 
Tetley Minor over at the same time. This 
I at once proceeded to do, and in reply 
the headmaster kindly consented. 
Saturday was market.day in the town, 
when all the farmers around brought in 


CHAPTER IV.—GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


their produce for sale, so the streets were 
usually thronged with people and market- 
certs. Threading my way through the crowd 
I saw Tom with a few of his schoolfellows 
making his way towards me. Tetley 
Minor was there and also young Jack Morris. 

“ Good afternoon, sir!" shouted Tom, 
as he and the others raised their caps. 
“What time do you start for home, 
sir?" 

I told him what arrangements I had made, 
and at the time appointed Tom and his 


companion met me in the stable. yard, 
where the dog-cart was being got ready. 
It was a fine afternoon, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the drive home, listening to the 
ceaseless chatter of the boys. 

I had bought some weekly papers in the 
town, among which were one or two illus- 
trated ones, and on my return I laid them. 
on the hall-table. The boys immediately 
seized on the illustrated papers, and began 
criticising the pictures in a remarkable 
manner. 
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This isn't long enough," objected Tom, 
pointing to one of them. 

“Oh, it will do, I daresay,” remarked 
Tetlev, examining it carefully. 

It might. if we paste some paper at the 
side. but that would spoil it," continued my 
ward. 

Come. come!” I said at length. have 
you suddenly blossomed out into art- 
critics, or what? 

No, we haven't," laughed Tom. ‘ We 
are examining the size of the pictures." 

" Why ? " was my retort. 

Tom and young Tetley looked at each 
other and laughed. 

We're going to make a panorama, if 
we can," explained Tom. 

“That seems a harmless amusement 
enough.“ I replied in my innocence. ‘* How 
do vou intend doing it?“ 

" We want as many pictures as possible. 
all of the same size. Then we shall make 
a framework of wood, and show off the 
pictures by placing lighted candles or lamps 
behind them." 

"No vou don't," I warned them. 
* Candles if you like. but no lamps, or vou 
might set the place on fire by spilling the 
oil” 

Oh. candles will do very well," returned 
Tom. In fact, I think they would be 
better than lamps, as the light would be more 
evenly distributed." 

“Have you decided on the size of the 
pictures ? " I asked. 

“ Yes," was the reply, as the boys pointed 
to the large picture on the middle pages of 
the illustrated paper. We want them 
all of this size." l 

" Ah! I see! Well, I have bundles of 
past numbers of that paper in a large 
drawer in the library. I've often thought 
of making a bonfire of them, so you can 
look them over and take what you like." 

The boys instantly rushed off. and soon 
the drawer was emptied of papers. With 
feverish haste they looked them over and 
sorted out the pictures. They did not do 
badly, for they found more than fifty 
of the same dimensions, the majority of 
which were battle-scenes. 

" Now, what's the next move ?” queried 
Tetley. as he sat on the carpet carefully 
smoothing out the selected pictures. 

"I vote we burn that lot," said Tom, 
nodding to the piles of discarded papers. 

So the boys carried the bundles out to 
the courtyard near the stables, and, piling 
them in a corner, set them alight. 

The pictures they had chosen were care- 
fully rolled up and carried back to school 
with them on Monday morning. Their com- 
panions in the Lower Fourth gazed at them 
with admiration not unmingled with envy. 
Paint-boxes were at once in great demand, 
and those who were not possessed of any 
immediately sallied forth to purchase penny 
squares of those most useful colours, red 
and blue, so eager were all to assist in the 
painting of the pictures. 

The difficulty of the framework was 
soon solved. Passing a grocer's shop in the 
High Street, they saw piled on the pave- 
ment some half-dozen boxes in which bars 
of soap were packed. 

" Eureka!" cried Tetley. “ there's the 
very thing for us! Let's ask him if he has 
an empty one to spare." 

The grocer had an empty one on his 
premises, and Dick the stable-boy on the 
following market-day carried it home to 
Oakwood and stored it safely in one of the 
outhouses. 

With so much willing, if amateur, assist- 
ance, the work of colouring the pictures was 
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soon accomplishel. Fire and light effects 
were produced by rendering the paper 
semi-transparent with streaks of oil. After- 
wards the pictures were pasted together end 
to end, and finally fastened to two cricket- 
stumps that served as rollers. 

On his next visit to Oakwood Tom brought 
the decorated pictures with him, and having 
knocked out the bottom of the soap-box 
he fitted the cricket-stumps through holes 
bored at each end. The box was just the 
right size, allowing plenty of room for a 
border of cloth to hide the rolls of paper at 
the edges. 

For the rest of the term the bovs experi- 
mented in making gunpowder, ‘so I after- 
wards discovered. Two of the ingredients 
were easy enough to procure—sulphur and 
saltpetre ; but to obtain the third—charcoal 
—was a matter of extreme difficulty, as it 
was never used in the town. They tried the 
expedient of burning wood and using the 
charred remains, and having mixed the 
ingredients together in the proper pro- 
portions, found to their great disgust that 
they could obtain no result. The mixture 
would not even burn, much less explode. 

The Christmas holidavs soon arrived, 
and Tom set to work upon his panorama. 
He cleared out one of the outhouses and 
set the box and pictures on a small table, 
suspending some old curtains from a beam. 
These he disposed in graceful festoons 
around the box, so that the person unwinding 
the pictures would be concealed from 
view. 

Tetley Minor, young Jack Morris, and a 
few other of his school friends were present 
at the first exhibition, sitting demurely on 
benches. The honour of working the show 
for the first time was unanimously conceded 
to Tom. 

Picture after picture was unrolled, and as 
the outhouse had been darkened by closing 
the door and the window-shutters, the effect 
of the candles behind the scenes was much 
enhanced. Presently a battle.scene came 
into view. 

“ Now," said the voice behind the cur- 
tain, ‘ we shall have something to liven us 
up a bit." 

The audience waited patiently for the 
livening-up process. A glowing spark 
suddenly appeared through the picture, 
quickly assuming the proportions of the 
lighted end of a cigar. This began to 
splutter angrily, and at last a hissing stream 
of sparks poured over the startled audience 
like water from a fireman’s hose. They 
were indeed "'livened up." Rising as 
one man, they unanimously fled to the door 
and rushed out into the daylight just as a 
loud explosion was heard in the outhouse. 

Tom’s red face appeared from behind the 
curtain. 

What's the matter?“ he yelled. 
only a squib ! ” 

The audience quickly returned at that, 
but the famous battle-scene was ruined. 
A large hole appeared in the picture, 
through which the operator could plainly 
be seen. 

“Turn the squib your way next time," 
advised Tetley. It's rather exciting when 
turned towards the audience." 

This advice could not, however, be fol- 
lowed, so no more realism occurred at 
that performance. However, an idea soon 
came to them by which the difficulty could 
be surmounted. 

'" We're going to have a grand perform- 
ance to-morrew afternoon," said Tom to 
me one evening. “ Will you come and see 
it?“ 

I had not yet seen the show, and I 

(To be continued.) 
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accordingly promised to attend. Several 
of the boys had come up to Oakwood for 
the occasion, and were seated in the outhouse 
when I arrived on the scene. 

The pictures glided along very smoothly. 
At the battle-scenes, a series of bangs were 
heard, produced, as I afterwards learnt, 
by striking a large zine pan with a cricket- 
stump, much to the detriment of the former. 
Then a picture of another description came 
into view. 

This scene," cried Tom from behind the 
curtain, represents the explosion of a 
bomb in a Russian town. I forget where. 
but the fellows in the front row can read it 
at the bottom of the picture.” 

It's in Moscow," chorused the front- 
row gentlemen. 

"Ill tell vou," shouted a white-haired 
boy named Smith, ‘ It's the assassination 
of" 

" All right, that’s enough." cried the 
exasperated Tom. Are you giving the 
show or me? The picture," he continue. 
" represents the assassination of a Russia 
of high rank, Prince What's-his-name. 
In order that you might have some sort 
of idea what it felt like I'm going to make 
it as realistic as possible." 

Not too realistic, please," I expostu- 
lated mildly, but my remark fell on un- 
heeding ears, 

“The doomed man was riding in his car- 
riage through the street when the bomb was 
thrown, and—with—one—explosion ii 

I instinctively felt what was coming, 
and rose in alarm. 

“ With—one—explosion—” repeated Tom 
“the bomb———" 

Fiz-z-z-z!—a sudden flash of light 
Bang!!! 


How we all escaped without serious 
injury I cannot tell. A large hole appeared 
in the roof of the outhouse, letting the 
daylight stream in upon the group of panic- 
stricken youths. ‘The  exhibition—box, 

icturer, candles, and curtains—had been 

lown to all parts of the room, and Tom, 
pale of face, crduched in the far corner. 

The servants, Mrs. Griffiths, Sergeant 
Jones, the stable-boy, and the gardener 
came rushing pell-mell to the yard. The 
boys, frightened and = subdued, hurried 
out through the doorway. 

" Nobody hurt?" asked anxiously, 
and to satisfv myself examined each one. 

Tetley Minor exhibited an additional 
bump on the head, caused by a flying 
cricket-stump. 

" Ah!" quoth Sergeant Jones, feeling it 
thoughtfully. that's the bump of care- 
lessness. Boys often get 'em.“ 

None of the other boys were injured. 

I then elicited the fact that Tetley had 

rocured a small canister of gunpowder, 
holding about a pound, and this had been 
exploded. Tom, marvellously enough, es- 
caped without a scratch. This was due 
to the manner in which he had placed the 
powder inside the large zinc pan, which was 
then lifted on to the table behind the 
pictures and tilted towards the audience. 

When Tom's guests had been dismi-sed, 
after having been regaled with tea and 
cake to calm their nerves, I had a long. and 
serious talk with my ward. He promised 
me solemnly that he would try not te give 
me any trouble in the future. 

I determined that the wrecked outhouse 
should remain as it was until Tom went back 
to school, and then I would have it repaired. 
The torn and gaping roof would, I thought, 
be a constant reminder to him of his thought- 
lessness. 
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Y E stood in a perfect wilderness of rocks, 

some of them as large as frame-houses, 
but with even less conveniences for unex- 
pected tenants. Towering walls rose on either 
hand to a rasping outline against the sky. 
A small torrent spouted along a course 
which sometimes carried a hundred times its 
volume of rushing water; but, neverthe- 
less, it jostled boulders and fussed at corners 
like a foolish fellow in a great man’s hat. It 
is a way small torrents have. 


Pedro made a fire of driftwood and dead 
wrack on a little beach, and on the whole 
we were fairly snug. I have fared worse 
on a rainy night up the good old Thames, 
when somebody had forgotten the tent- 


pegs. Bill was a capital camp-mate, too: 
a good fellow armed with that spirit of ready 
cheerfulness which is essential whether one 
camps on the veldt, in the backwoods, in 
a cañon, or by a gentle reach of an English 
bive., 
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PART II. 


It was rather tantalising to be so near 
our point of destination and yet unable to 
reach it. However, our speed of the day 
would make us all the earlier in the morning. 

Bill still assumed an air of amused 
scepticism? towards the whole affair, and 
again offered to buy me off my promise of 
halves. But I noticed that he made his 
puce goll dollars this time, and chaffed 

im about it. I think, as a matter of fact, 
we were both keyed up to a fair pitch 
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“I dropped him at almost point-blank range. 


of expect ncy and curiosity to know what 
the morrow would bring forth. 

Fejro kept the first vigilia as before, and 
we settled down quietly for the night. 

In the middle of a sound sleep I was 
suddenly startled up by the sound of a 
crash down the cañon. A second sharp 
report brought me to my feet, wide awake 
to the fact that somebody was shooting. 
Neither Bill nor Pedro was to be seen. A 
third shot started me off as hard as I could 
go through the maze of rocks to the scene 
of firing. 

Luckily the moon had risen,.or I might 
never have got to * the front in time to be 
of use. As it was, the turn of a corner 
brought ime right into the fray. 

Bill was in grips with a native; whilst a 
second was in the act of cutting him down 
from behind with a machete. I dropped 


"aper. 


him at almost point-blank range before he 
could get in a stroke that would have lost 


“Sanders secundus the number of his meas. 


A minute later Bill sent his man beauti- 
fully flying with a combination of half- 
nelson and cross- buttock. 

" Whew! Dickie,” he gasped, glancing 
sharply round, * I thought you were another 
of em.“ 

" No, there's the other, and one too many 
for you, old man, if I had not happened 
along in the nick of time. What's it all 
about anyway? Where's Pedro!“ 

“Well, I had no further use for the 
maldito ladrone, so I threw him away just 
now," he replied, with a comical look. 
But he’s bolted! I ought to have stunned 
him." 

“ Carramba! What—— !" 

" Yes, one greaser is very much like 
another in this light, so you didn't recognise 
him. José is somewhere over yonder.” 

* What—— !" 

“ Yes, I tell you one greaser is ve 
another in more ways than one. 
throats, give 'em half a chance." 

Bill would say nothing more just then, 
so after bringing too's from the pack-mule's 
burden, we buried the two poor fellows 
who had gone over the range" as well as 
we could, afterwards returning gloomily to 
our encampment. 

The task of building up the dying fire 
occupied us for a time, and then we settled 
down in our blankets, but not to sleep, 
It was necessary to keep a bright look-out, 
for we were not at all sure that Pedro 
might not try his luck with a pot shot. The 
raw dawn was coming, and the cañon was 
filled with an embracing chill, and althougn 
the sky was beginning to pale it was still 
too dark for us to think of moving on. 

We were both intensely disturbed. The 
pleasure of the trip had been rudely broken. 
The experience we had just been through 
left our nerves tingling and altered the 
character of the expedition—placed it, in 
fact, on a war footing. We had never 
dreamed of such a development. In such 
a country a certain callousness for human 
life is almost inevitable, but neither of us 
had figure! before as a killer of men, and 
the fact that we had had to kill dashed our 
spirits. 

* I could not get right off to sleep," Bill 
began, at last, in recounting the circum- 
stances of the fight, though I counted as 
many imaginary sheep as you please. Pedro 
squatted over there against a rock, smoking, 
and still as a mouse, until he supposed we 
were fast asleep, when he got up and started 
down the cañon the way we came. I did 
not think much of it, until it occurred to 
me that he was going right away. Then 
I hopped up quietly, and followed to see 
what he was up to. 

I skirmished along from cover to cover 
until I reached the open space where you 
found me. At that instant I heard voices, 
so I stood stock-still and listened eagerly. 
I could catch a word here and there. To 
put in a nutshell what I gathered from 
their talk, it appears that José (as we sup- 
posed) stole the plan in concert with 
Pedro (which we never guessed). The third 
man must have been brought into it to give 
them 50 per cent. of odds on their side. By 
the way, they clearly did not know what 
the caché contains any more than ourselves ; 


like 
cut- 


but they must have supposed it to be some- 
thing sufficient to repay the risks they were 
taking. Their first plan was to knife us at 
El Alacran, at a place which offered strategic 
advantages of quiet approach under cover. 
No wonder Pedro was so upset at our coming 
right on. However, the other two followed us 
at a distance, as Pedro must have calculate 
they would, and he went back to arrange 
for our obsequies in the canon here. They 
meant to cut us off in our beauty-sleep, 
Dicky ! 

“I was so keen to hear just how they 
meant to do it, so as to plan a little surprise 
for them, that I edged farther and firther 
round the rocks. Unfortunately some trick 
of sound caused me to misjudge their 
position and expose myself. 

" [n a jiffy three men jumped out of a 
black shadow. I met them with a revolver- 
shot which got José in the arm. 1 downed 
him with a second. Then somebody let fly 
at me with an old escopetfe, and scored a 
wide —luckily. The man we don’t know threw 
a great stone at my head, and in ducking I 
dropped my gun. I thought it was all up 
then, but I made a forlorn-hop» dash at 
Pedro, and got rid of his machete somehow. 
It was a miracle, Dicky, my boy. The 
third sportsman hovered round us both, 
and for obvious reasons we each tried to keep 
the other towards him. It was a regular 
waltz, I can tell you—reversing and all— 
but the floor was awfully bad. What a 
strong beggar that Pedro is! I wish we had 
made him work harder. 

“Whew! thanks to you I shall ‘ live to 
fight another day,’ or, better still, to ‘run 
away,’ eh?“ 

"'The most important thing for the 
moment is, where is the said Pedro?" I 
remarked. 

Bill glanced around at the brightenin 
streak of sky and the greying rocks. i 
knew he was thinking that if the man had 
not made a sign under cover of darkness, he 
would not have courage now. 

" Vamoused, funked it, and gone to 
ground. We shan't see any more of him,” 
he said. 

“I am not so sure, my friend. I should 
like to know that he was safely lodged in 
the nearest calabozo.” 

As a matter of fact I was not easy in my 
mind, and I was annoyed to think that the 
plan was most likely still in Pedro’s posses- 
sion. There was no knowing what mischief 
he might be up to with feelings of revenge 
as well as cupidity aroused. However, 
there was nothing to be done at the moment. 

After a snatch of food we set off, each 
with a led beast trailing behind. A gradual 
widening and shallowing of the canon 
brought the pyramid in view. An hour 
or more over comparatively easy ground 
found us at the very junction of the stream 
we had been following and ita tributary. 
which flowed down a winding gully from 
the heights. 

We had reached our destination at last. 

It did not take long to ford the main 
stream, unsaddle and tether the horses and 
mula in the shade. 

Now we should see what we should 
We did not forget that even Had we known 
the correct position of the sun at a given 
time in relation to the cleft, the guiding 
ray would only have given a line of direc- 
tion on any part of which the caché might 
be. The drawing was too vague and badly 
proportioned to be much help further than 
in suggesting that it did not lie at either 
extreme end. Without knowledge of the 
sun's position when the chart was made, it 
is clear that our labours were extended to a 
second dimension which could be ascertained 
from the cleft itself, or * back-sight," as we 
oalled it. 
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With that purpose in view we jumped the 
stream which we knew must constitute the 
eastern boundary of our search, and followed 
it until we came opposite the cleft. We 
then separated, and, each advancing to a 
point where the far side of the cleft was 
exactly eclipsed by the near side, established 
marks, 

The ground rose away from the brook. 
It was broken with scree and scrub and vines, 
and the usual medley of boulders. It was 
very broken and uneven in contour also, but 
in general it mounted toa sheer face of rock 
which undoubtedly formed our western limit. 

The northern and southern boundaries 


resulted from the projection of lines from 
our cairns by the stream-side. The marking- 
out of these lines involved a vast amount of 
scrambling under a sun which was by this 
time broiling ; but as I mopped my streaming 
face I realised that this was not the most 
arduous part of our task. 

The area finally arrived at was an irregu- 
lar quadrangular figure. Discounting the 
corners—and we agreed that they should 
not be considered until the very last—the 
result was a rough ellipse whose longest 
diameter (E. and W.) was about Sixty 
paces, and shortest (N. and S.) about fort y 
n biggish space considering the nature of the 
country. 
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We suppressed a natural inclination to 
hurry through a superficial examination 
right away, and returned to rest awhile and 
make a meal, of which we stood in need. 
After that, our plan was to examine the 
ground independently and systematically 
in a widening spiral from a given centre, 
one of us starting about half an hour before 
the other. 

" Well,” said Bill, when we had eaten, 
“off you go. I will give you till I have 
washed up—I wish I had Pedro by the 
ear, the scullion!—and smoked a puro. 
Then Ill start in after you. Good hunt- 
ing!“ 


g 
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This is tragedy, not treasure.” 


With the help of a machete to cut away 
the growth of bushes and grass, I began my 
exploration. It was arranged that neither 
of us should disturb the ground much during 
the first cast, but rather to make a thorough 
general survey. I had got woll away from 
the centre when Bill joined me. 

“+ Open Sesame ! ' " he cried, with a ring- 
And again. Open Sesame!’ 


ing shout. 
We ought to have old A] 


No go, you see, 
Baba here.’ 

"Ha! Amigo mio, perhaps it is just as 
well that I did not buy vou off, after all 
At least, I still have the thousand dollars 
for a rainy day," I answered him, laughing, 
and wiping away the perspiration which 
trickled persistently into my eyes. 

We started in again. My widening circles 
were taking me to a ridge crowned by a large 
head of outcro;ping rock, the eastern side 
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of which I explored and passed on down 
towards the stream again, then round and 
up once more. This brought me to the 
northern end of the outcrop. which I ex- 
amined, and then, as it blocked my path, 
scrambled down the other side of the ridge. 
which had evidently been worn by overtlows 
of water from higher up the stream in the 
rainy season. 

I pushed and cut my way through some 
scrub, and in an instant was struck rigid 
with horror and surprise, for there, crushed 
under a weight of stones, lay Pedro, quite 
dead. 

I yelled to Bill. He came over the ridge 
with a rush, thinking, of course, that I had 
found treasure, 

* Steady as you go, old man. This is 
tragedy, not treasure. Here is the third 
victim of the buckskin roll," I said grimly. 

Bill's manner changed in a moment, 

“ Pedro—— ?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

Pedro hid evidently passed us in the 
canon—no doubt whilst we were burying 
his companions. He had come speedily 
to the point of search, and, in climbing 
down into the sort of pit he found, dis- 
lodged the keystone of the poised rocks, 
which killed him. 

The plan was rolled up in his sash. It had 
been an instrument of disaster. We. both 
felt that it had better pass into oblivion, so 
it went under the ground with its last un- 
fortunate bearer. 

We returned to the ragged hole after a 
time, and without a word began to shovel 
and throw out the d‘bris. We had already 
seen enough to spur us on. 

Gradually we cleared the pit, working 
feverishly. We would not pause toeexamine 
in detail or to make remark until we had 
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HE Revenge, memorable as the only man- 
of-war captured by the Spaniards in the 
Armada times, was the most unfortunate 
ship of Elizabeth’s navy. A third-rate of 
five hundred tons with a complement of two 
kundred and fifty men, she was built at 
Chatham, about 1579, by Sir John Hawkins, 
and was soon afterwards nearly cast away 
on the Kentish coast on her first voyage 
from Ireland. After an interval came quite 
a series of excitements. She ran aground 
as she came into Plymouth; then on the 
coast of Spain she sprang so great a leak that 
she had to leave the fleet, and, returning to 
Plymouth, she beat upon Winter Stone. 
From Plymouth she went to Portsmouth, 
and, coming out of that harbour, she ran 
aground twice, the second time remaining 
for twenty-two hours pounding upon the 
shore. Forced off from this position with 
eight feet of water in her hold, she ran upon 
the ooze, and there she stayed for six 
months. Continuing her eventful and much 
interrupted voyage, she sprang her old leak 
again as she was entering the Thames, and 
nearly drowned all on board. 

Thoroughly overhauled and repaired, and 
being, though small, one of the fastest ships 
of the fleet, she was put under Drake for the 
Armada fight, and behaved splendidly ; but 
in 1591 she returned to misadventure in 
startling fashion by suddenly turning keel 
uppermost when under bare poles in the 
Medway. After this topsy-turvy perform- 
ance she was fitted out under an experienced 
captain to join the squadron commanded by 
Lord Thomas Howard ; and, as she left the 
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laid bare the entire mass of metal that was 
between us. At a guess it was 4 feet high 
and 3 feet wide. Inches were of no account. 
At a guess it weighed a ton—a ton and a half. 
A gleaming mass, in places showing the 
lustre of pure silver. The vastest luinp of 
silver in the world. 


As we lay by our camp-fire that night, we 
came to the conclusion that too much riches 
was not good for a man. We had got over 
the keenest pangs of disappointment by 
that time and were growing philosophical. 

“ Once upon a time," said Bill, reminis- 
cently, there wag a goddess named Citla- 
licue, and the Aztecs believed that she 
gave birth to a fecpetl which fell from the 
heavens to an uninhabited earth, and from 
this fec pe came forth sixteen hundred gods 
and goddesses. Now, as you doubtless 
know, it is no fun being a god over nothing." 
Bill wagged his head solemnly at the fire 
as though he had been one of the sixteen 
hundred. So they petitioned Citlalicue to 
create some human beings, and—well, and 
so that is how mankind came to be created. 

" Now it is natural that a body falling 
from the sky should be an object of venera- 
tion to primitive races, who regarded its 
advent as a miracle of the first order. "There 
is a holy stone of this sort at Mecca; there 
was one in Japan ; there was one in Siberia. 
Up in Chihuahua there was one which the 
Indians believed was set there by one of 
their deities as a landmark.* 

“ But these are few and far between. 
The vast proportion of meteorites have no 
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* It ir interesting to notice that a meteoric stone 
was worshipped by the Phrygians and Phoenicians as 
Cybele, the mother of gels "—Vide L. Fletcher, .A., 
F.R.8., " Mexican Meteorites.” 


senti.nent of the sort attaching to them 
whatever They have been exposed by 
rain, ploughed up, or simply found lying 
about. In so.ne cases fragments of meteoric 
iron, containing a high percentage of nickel, 
have been mistaken by the duffers who 
found. them for lumps of silver, and they 
have expected to make their fortunes by the 
sale thereof. This has not been uncommon 
in Mexico, where more siderites have been 
found than in any other country in the 
world.” 

Bill turned to me suddenly. 

“There, amigo, you have two motives 
for the marking down of that iron on a 
chart and hoarding it up. Veneration and 
cupidity. Native iron has often been 
collected by Indians to forge into agricul- 
tural implements: spades, axes, ploughs, 
and such-like. That purpose—utility—is 
out of the running in this case, though, for 
the mass is too hard to cut or work. Venera- 
tion and cupidity then. If he saw it fall— 
veneration! But others would have seen it 
too, and the mass would now be known as 
the “ so-and-so iron," ticketed, tabulated, 
analysed, and known to every mineralogist 
on the globe. Cupidity, Dicky, cupidity ! 
We are all in the same box.” 

“ Well, it does not come to many men 
to feel like millionaires while they shovel 
rubbish like labourers, even though it did 
only last fifteen minutes." 

“ A tecpetl, Dicky! A meteorite, Dicky ! 
A nickel-iron siderite too big to take to a 
museum. Oh, ye sixteen hundred gods and 
goddesses ! "E. 

“ In the morning we will return to Jimmy 
with diminished heads: and he will not 
laugh at us, because of the graves we have 
dug ; but that is the only reason." 

[THE END.] 
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LAST FIGHT OF THE “REVENGE.” 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 


river, men shrugged their shoulders and 
pitied her crew, for she had on board two 
men in authority who were not seamen— 
the master-gunner and Howard's vice- 
admiral, Sir Richard Grenville, whose 
father, Sir Roger, had lost the Mary Rose in 
1545. 

Howard was off to the Azores to capture 
the homeward-bound treasure-fleet. He had 
with him the Defiance, Bonaventure, Lion, 
Revenge, Foresight, and Crane, all Queen’s 
ships, the Rategh, privateer, six victuallers, 
and four others, making sixteen in all; and 
with them for six months he waited at the 
islands until half his men were on the sick 
list and his ships in a bad way. Meanwhile, 
the Spaniards had despatched a fleet to deal 
with him ; and the Earl of Cumberland, then 
cruising off the Portuguese coast, hearing of 
this, sent Captain Middleton in a fast-sailing 

innace to warn Howard of his danger. 

Middleton kept the Spaniards in sight for 
three days, and then went on with the news 
that there were twenty ships of war and 
thirty-three victuallers, making fifty-three in 
all, against which the English had but sixteen, 
the Spanish vessels being much the larger. 
He found Howard on the north side of 
Flores, and, before the English admiral could 
get under way, the Spaniards appeared to the 
westward, having rounded the south of the 
island, coming down upon him in a crescent 
before the wind. Being in no condition to 
give battle, the sixteen ships were ordered 
to bear off to the east. 

The Revenge. as the vice-admiral, was the 
last of the fleet, and, when her captain gave 
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the orders necessary to follow the rest, 
Grenville interfered and insisted on beating 
up to attack the enemy. A difficult position 
was that of the captain of the Revenge. 
There were the &dmiral's orders ; there were 
thirteen of the ships already on the course 
indicated ; and face to face with him in a 
fury stood Sir Richard Grenville and the 
master-gunner, with their swords drawn, 
threatening to kill the first man who did 
anything that would not send the ship up to 
windward to her doom. 

The captain yielded, and the Revenge was 
headed for the centre of the Spanish crescent. 
With her were the George Noble and the 
swift little Pilgrim, under Jacob Whiddon, 
who stood by to see what the end might be. 
What happened was what anyone who has 
sailed a boat would expect. As soon as she 
got among the Spaniards she was blanketed 
by the big hulls and saiis of the 1,500-ton 
ships—she being only of 500—and her sails 
hanging limp and useless, giving away all 
the advantages of her speed and handiness, 
in a perfect calm she lay, of no more value 
as a fighting-machine than a Thames lighter. 
All that could be done was to resist to the 
last while the enemy took his time to destroy 
her; not unmolested, however, for as soon 
as Howard was round the eastern horn of 
the crescent and had the weather-gage, he 
attacked from the northward, and came 
down on the outer edge of the Spaniards 
to give what succour he was able, until the 
night closed in. 

With the two victuallers looking on from 
the leeward, the battle began. The George 
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NoMe soon got hit, and, at Grenville's order, 
cleared off to join Howard; the Pilgrim 
remained till the morning, when, “ hunted 
like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds,” 
she escaped. It was a fight the like of which 
is rare. It began at three o'clock on a 
September afternoon—the lOth of that 
month, 159]—and it lasted until six o'clock 
next morning, being fifteen hours of incessant 
hand-to-hand fighting. The Revenge had 
one hundred and fifty available men, no less 
than one hundred being in her hold either 
injured or diseased, and the Spaniards were 
five thousand strong. And in the course 
of those fifteen hours, fifteen of the enemy's 
ships had to be reckoned with. 

Poets have made the disparity greater; 
painters, curiously enough. have enlarged 
the ship to make the odds look less. But 
there is no need to alter anything, for the 
magnificence of the struggle requires no 
enhancement and is too great for trivialities 
to affect, 

The San Felipe was the first to run foul 
of her; then from two great ships on the 
right and two on the left the Spaniards 
streamed on to her deck, to be beaten back. 
A broadside of cross-bar shot settled the 
San Felipe, and she went down, And another 
took her place. And soon the masts of the 
Revenge were all shot away, and she lay a 
mass of wreckage, repelling boarders from 
all sides hour after hour, until the enemy 
drew off slightly and cannonaded her at short 
range. 

The battle went on into the darkness 
amid the light of the fires and the lanterns, 
and the spurts of flame from the inter- 
changing volleys of great ordnance and small 
shot from which the high.sided Spaniards 
suffered more than the Revenge. And some 
drew off much damaged, for others to take 
their places. And from these were attempts 
made to board and put an end to the 
matter; but the soldiers and musketeers 
were again and again driven into their own 
ships or overboard into the sea, 

About an hour before midnight Grenville 
was shot in the body, and, while his wound 
was being dressed on deck, he was hit in the 
head the surgeon mortally wounded ; 
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but still he continued the fight. And then, 


in Tennyson’s words : 


“The night went down, and the sun smiled out far 
over the summer sen, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us 
all in a ring: 

But they dared not touch as again, for they fear'd 
that we still could sting, 

So they watch'd what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim'd for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 
strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of 
them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 
powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 
sides 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day lesa or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gupner—sink her, split her 
in twain! 

Fall into the hands of Gud, not into the hands of 
Spain!’ “ 


But, the powder being “ all of it spent," 
the gunner had none at his command, and 
the water in her stood six feet deep ; and the 
captain and the master and the twenty 
survivors of the crew—for that was all— 
were of opinion that enough had been done. 
„The masts,” as Raleigh said, all beaten 
overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper works altogether razed, and in effect 
evened she was with the water, but the very 
foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being 
left overhead either for flight or defence." 
And she had sunk two ships, each of three 
times her tonnage, severely damaged others, 
and killed four hundred of the enemy. 

Grenville protested, but the captain went 
off in a boat to the Spanish admiral to 
surrender on the most honourable terms, 
which were faithfully kept. The reckless 
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Cornish fighter—he was not a Devonian, 
though sometimes claimed as such—fainted 
from his wounds when being conveyed to the 
San Pablo, the Spanish flagship, and there, 
with all honour paid to him, in a day or so 
he died. His often-quoted dying speech is 
a translation from the Dutch of Linschoten, 
who translated it from the Spanish. ‘ Feel- 
ing the hour of death to approach,” says 
Linschoten’s translator, he spake these 
words ‘in Spanish, and said: ‘ Here die I, 
Richard Greenfield, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, that hath fought for his 
country, queen, religion, and honour, where- 
by my soul most joyful departeth out of 
this body, and shall always leave behind it 
an everlasting fame of a valiant and true 
soldier that hath done his duty as he was 
bound to do.“ Greenfield, Grinuile, Gren- 
ville, Granville—he was called all these 
though he signed his name Greynvile ; and 
there are at present four families—Grenville, 
Grenfell, Greenfield, and Granville, all 
claiming descent from him. 

ahan happened to be at Flores at 
the time of the battle. He watched the- 
Revenge sail into the Spanish armado, as he- 
calls it, and it is from him we learn how she 
ended. The long.expected treasure-fleet, 
which had been delayed by King Philip's 
orders, appeared a few days later, and there 
were assembled one hundred and forty 
Spanish vessels, when on the last day of 
September a furious hurricane swept down 
on them and wrecked the major part. 
Among those lost was the unfortunate 
Revenge, driven“ upon a cliff near the island 
of Terceira, where it brake in & hundred 
po and sank to the ground, having in 

er seventy men.” 

So fierce was the storm and so rough the 
weather that followed, that of the hundred 
and forty ships of the Spaniards but thirty- 
two or thirty-three arrived eventually in 
Spain and Portugal ; and, remarks the pious 
Dutchman, it might be truly said the 
taking of the Revenge was justly revenged 
upon them, not by the might or force of 
man, but by the power of God, as some of 
them openly said in the Isle of Terceira.” 


FOOTBALI-PLAYERS IN THE MAKING. 


W: recently gave some particulars of 

leading cricketers during their school- 
boy days; we now present a companion 
article on prominent football-players. 

We begin with the one and only G. O. 
Smith. This famous player, who has taken 
part in no less than twenty International 
matches, first figured in the Charterhouse 
team of 1889, when his character is given as 
follows: Outside right; has played with 
exceptionally consistent form during the 
whole season, and never seems to tire or 
to be off his day ; is rather lacking in weight, 
but quite makes up for this by his neatness." 

Though no longer playing in first-class 
football, Smith takes an active part in the 
school games at his well-known establish- 
ment at New Barnet. By the way, Smith's 
brilliancy in football has somewhat over- 
shadowed his cricket prowess, which is by 
no means inconsiderable. He was two 
years in the Oxford cricket team; in his 
first he scored 51 not out, and in his second 
no lesa than 152, which for some years was 
a record for the match. 

Another old Carthusian, the Corinthian, 
G. C. Vagaall, is described as a brilliant 
player on his day, is very fast, and though a 
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little loth to part with the ball near goal, 
often winds up with a brilliant shot." 

The redoubtable C. B. Fry, who is now 
almost as famous with his pen as with his 
legs, had the following character when at 
Repton : “ Weight, II st. 12 lb. The most 
brilliant back the school has ever had. 
A strong kick from any position, and a very 
difficult man to pass, as his pace always 
enables him to retrieve mistakes." 

R. N. R. Blaker, the Corinthian and old 
Cambridge blue, had a brilliant record at 
Westminster, his merits being summed 
up thus: A better forward has not been 
seen at Westminster for many a long day ; 
keeps his forwards together excellently and 
is a first-class shot; works untiringlv. and 
though on the light side uses his weight to 
the best advantage. 

S. H. Day, who played for England last 
year, hardly showed his subsequent skill 
when at Malvern, his description at school 
being. In spite of his light weight gets 
through with ball remarkably well; apt to 
dribble too much on the right, and has not 
made sufficient use of his shooting powers.” 

A. C. MacLaren, the cricketer, was also 
in his day good at football. At Harrow his 


school character was: “ Played brilliantly 
throughout the year, very fast on the ball 
and a grand dribbler ; a good kick at base.” 

Lord Hawke, when at Eton, captained 
the football team, and is thus described: 
“ A good player possessed of remarkable 
pace ; a very dangerous man when he gets. 
away with the ball." 

H. Morgan Owen, the Corinthian and 
Oxford blue, when captain of Shrewsbury 
had the following written of him: An 
able exponent of the individual game at 
almost any part of the field; as centre 
forward an untiring worker, but was apt 
to monopolise the forward play to the 
sacrifice of combination and to leave too. 
little to his associates," 

S. S. Harris, who figured so prominently 
both in the Cambridge and English teams, 
obtained a character for his play at West- 
minster which presaged his distinguished 
career: A neat and tricky forward with. 
wonderful command over the ball; passes 
very cleverly and combines well with his. 
outside; a brilliant shot in his day.“ 

K. G. Hunt, the Oxford blue, hailed from 
Trent College, where he was described as. 
"an energetie and efficient captain, and 
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largely responsible for the success of the 
team, requires to get sharper on the ball." 

G. R. Sayer, who captained Highgate 
for two years, and promises well at Oxford, 
received the following character: Worked 
very hard to bring the team to a state of 
efficiency ; succeeded very well with the 
forwarls; got many goals himself with his 
deadly left-foot shots.” 

T. S. Rowlandson, who has proved such 
a tower of strength as goal-keeper to Cam- 
bridge and the Corinthians, learned the 
grammar of defence at Charterhouse, where 
his school character was somewhat qualified 
as brilliant at times and generally safe.“ 

Charterhouse, by the way, has con- 
tributed more University blues and Inter- 
national players than any other school 
following the Association Code. 

Turning to the Rugby section, V. H. 
Cartwright, who captained the English 
team during the past two seasons, in his 
school-days at Rugby is described as “a 
really useful heavy forward, fast in the open 
and a good dribbler ; knows the game well; 
a good place kick at times." 

Cotemporaneous with Cartwright at 
Rugby was E. W. Dillon, who, though he 
did not get his colours at Oxford, subse- 
quently developel into an International 
three-quarter. At school he played half- 
back, in which position his character was: 
* Passes well with both hands; very good 
in defence, and a strong tackler ; kicks well.” 

H. Vassall, the well.remembered Oxford 
skipper. and now respecte bursar at Repton, 
showe. his generalship when at Marlborough. 
For two years he was in command of the 
school team, and at that periol is recorded 
as having fulfilled his duties as captain 
admirably. His knowledge of the game, 
combinel with great pace and strength, 
makes his services as a forward invalu- 
able. . . at three-quarter his play is most 
effective; he collars and dribbles exceed- 
ingly well and runs in particularly good 
form.“ His weight at this time was nearly 
fourteen stone—a healthy poundage for a 
boy, which we cannot recall to have been 
exceeded at any school. 

His nephew, the brilliant Oxford three- 
quarter, who is a son of the late Rev. 
William Vassall, the author of ** Cheltenham 
College Athletic Records," received his 
education at Bedford, where his record 
was a good one. 

F. J. V. Hopley, who played for England 
last season, was not particularly noted as 
a player when at Harrow, nor did he gain 
& football blue at Cambridge. He has, 
however, since appliel himself resolutely 
to the game, and has developed into a fine 
forward. 

W. T. Cave, one of the most prominent 
of the Blackheath forwards and an old 
blue and International, was trained at 
Tonbrilge, where his subsequent brilliancy 
in a wider sphere of action was accurately 
foreshadowed : Has proved a fine forward, 
a fearless tackler, clever in the scrummage 
and plays with great dash in the open; 
he has lel his team with unfailing skill and 
judgment." 

K. G. Macleol, the Cambridge captain, 
had a brilliant career at Fettes, the charac- 
teristics of his play being well expressed in 
the foliowiag notice: As a school three- 
quarter is quite an exceptional player ; 
has always proved invaluable to his side, 
possesses great speed and has a very fine 
and puzzling swerve; a magnificent kick 
with either foot.” 

Fettes, by the way, during the last 
twenty-five years has supplied the captain 
to the Cambrilge team on eleven occasions, 
a record unapproached by any other school. 
In the same period Loretto has contributed 
six captains to Oxford. 
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That versatile athlete, fine scholar, and 
now prospective member of Parliament, 
J. E. Raphael, among other distinctions 
was five years in the Merchant Taylors’ 
fifteen and captain for two. His school 
character was an excellent one: Very 
strong in attack and safe in defence ; runs 
strongly and has an excellent swerve; a 
big kick ; might pass more ; one of the best 
captains the school has ever had." 

t is worth recalling that Montague 
Shearman, the eminent King’s Counsel, was 
in his day a member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ fifteen. 

An instance of a player coming out as a 
back and subsequently developing into a 
grand forward is furnished by H. G. 
Monteith, who at school (Fettes) got his 
colours as a three-quarter, but subsequently 
played for Cambridge and Scotland as a 
orward, in which position he has few 
superiors. 

fore concluding, it may be interesting 
to recall the school characters of some 
of those who in the wider fields of life have 
gained distinctions and honour. Bishop 
Welldon, the late headmaster of Harrow, 
was in the Eton team of 1870-1, and his 
lay was criticised as follows: A brilliant 
kick, but lacking confidence; ought to be 
first-rate next season." 

The Rev. S. R. James, in his day captain 
of Cambridge University, was as a boy in the 
Haileybury fifteen. The school chronicles 
of the period record him as a very hard- 
working and useful forward, never far from 
the ball. Weight 10 st. 7 lb." 

The brothers, the Hon. Edward and 
Alfred Lyttelton, the former of whom is 
now headmaster of Eton and the latter 
the late Colonial Secretary, were both 
in the Eton football eleven. The elder is 
described as a very good kick and quick 
to repair a mistake; exceedingly hard to 
pass." The younger was captain of the 
team and a magnificent player. His critics 
wrote of him: There have been few finer 
players at Eton; has a considerable turn 
of speed, great power of managing the ball, 
and his remarkable size and strength enable 
him to get past his opponents with extra- 
ordinary ease; is a good judge of the game.“ 
Both brothers subsequently played for 
England. 

Sir W. H. Milton, the South African 
statesman, was a prominent member of 
the Marlborough fifteen, and the chronicles 
record: In his day a most brilliant and 
dashing half- back. Remarkably neat in 
getting away and always safe for a good 
drop. Is a fair collar and runs well. Is 
also a fair place kick. Has been very 
successful in obtaining touch-downs and 
dropping goals.” Sir W. H. Milton later 
played for England, a distinction two of 
his sons have also gained. 

We could go on giving further instances 
of the successful careers of football-players, 
but space is limited, so we cannot do better 
than conclude with the character of General 
Baden-Powell, the defender of Mafeking, 


which not inaptly expresses the qualities 
for which he has subsequently become 
famous. In his school-days he kept goal 
for Charterhouse, when it was wiitten of 
him: A good goal-keeper; keeping col 
and always to be depended on.” 
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OTHER FELLOWS’ CAREERS. 


By MAITLAND S. HERRIES. 


IL—POLKINHORN. 


“The Prayse is all to her bright Eyne: 
‘Tis none of Mine.“ - % Song. 


D? at the zero of his Form, 
With all the duffers round him, 

Working with only half a mind, 
Invariably you found him. 

The slacker never had been born 

Who Jfoozled things like Polkinhorn. 


The subject might be what you please, 
From Greek to cbarcoal-shadiug, 
Or Euclid, or the Cicero 
Through which the Form was wading, 
The bottom man, you might be sworn, 
Was nearly always Polkinborn. 


It was not that he lacked the head 
To rise, if he'd a mind to; 

He could have won distinction, but 
He never was inclined to. 

A windmill on a windless morn 

Is no bad sketch of Polkinhorn. 


It was not until later, when 
A middy on the Aanter, 
That Mabel Waring crossel his hawse, 
And woke him up instanter. 
He worshipped her; but oli! the scorn 
With which she looked on Polkinhorn! 


To win first place in her esteem, 
And show his heart's devotion, 
He laboured like a Trojan till 
At length he got promotion, 
And epaulettes were proudly worn 
By young Lieutenant Polkiuhorn. 


So far, so good! He forged ahead, 
When chances came he seized them. 
The Public got to know his name— 
His dash and spirit pleased them ; 
And Fortune emptied out her co. u · 
Ucopia on Polkinhorn. 


A full Commander soon he stood, 
By luck and p.uck und daring; 
He judged the mome- c opportune 
To wait upon M.ss Waring: 
Entreating her to como and orn- 
Ament the home of Polkinhorn. 


But who can fathom womankind? 
The lady who had made him, 
Preferred a wealthy Brewer who 
In her esteem outweighed him. 
She had ler option, and I mourn 

To say she slighted Polkinhorn. 


To-day a grim old Admiral, 
Ablaze with decorations, 

He thinks of nothing but of war 
And naval operations: 

For no fair lady, lie has sworn, 

Shall e'er be Lady Polkiuhorn. 


\ 
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PART I. 


ENTREBOARD 
sailing dinghies 
have of late 
years become 


very popular, 


C and it is hardly 


possible on a summer day to visit any of 
our coast towns without seeing a few of 
these handy, able little boats. he design- 
ing and building of these little clippers 
have now reached a state of perfection, and 
their popularity is easily seen by the number 
of races which are held, for it is surprising 
the that can be got from a boat of 
twelve feet in length. 

This boat, which has been designed for 
the readers of the B. O. P., is a typical 
Clyde dinghy, and is rigged with a standing 
lug—the best sail, in the writer's opinion, for 
all-round work. 

The centreboard, which is about 40 1b., 
gives her a draught of 2 ft. 9 in., when 
lowered for beating and reaching, and when 
raised for running, 5 in. 

This does away with any inside ballast 
that would otherwise have to be carried, 
for inside ballast in a small boat is always 
à source of danger. 

Her length is 12 ft. with a beam of 5 ft. 
for stability. The water-line, which is 11 ft. 
9 in., has been kept as long as possible in 
order to give power. 

She carries about 100 square feet of 
canvas, and this she stands up to admirably 
in the hard breezes which we experience on 
the Firth of Clyde. 

By looking at the lines (fig. 2) you will sce 
that the centre of buoyancy has been kept 
well aft, and fine lines introduced forward. 

This is characteristic of all small sailing 
craft, for it stands to reason that once the 
crew get aboard they trim by the stern. 

She is clincher-built with no dead wood 
aft; the reason for this being that it is much 
easier to plank a boat of that section ; besides, 
it makes her very much quicker in stays, 
and she will come round in her own length. 

But now let us proceed with the practical 
details for the construction of the boat. 

The first thing you will have to do is to 
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A, B, fig. 4). You should cut the rabbet as. 
shown at c (fig. 4), and take care to give- 
the plank 1} in. of a landing. After this, 
and before screwing the keel down to the- 
building-slab, cut the hole for the centre- 
board, 

It is } in. wide, and the exact position and 
length of it you will get by looking at the: 

rofile (fig. 2). After this the keel can 

screwed down to the building-slab, with. 
a screw, say, every two feet ; but don't put. 
them in too hard, for they have to come out. 
ain. 

Now for the stem-post and stern-board. 
Take the stem first and draw down the: 
exact shape from the profile (fig. 2) by 
using the scale at the foot of the sketch,. 
and from your drawing make a pattern or- 
mould out of thin wood or thick cardboard.. 


/ "d 
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Fic. 1. 


prepare a building-slab (see fig. 3). Any 
old staging or scaffolding-plank will do, 


but it will require to be cut away on the 
top edge to the dimensions given, taking 
care to make it a fair line, ctherwise the 
ps of the boat will be all askew. The 
eel should be a good piece of straight- 
grained elm, 5 in. broad by 1} in. deep (see 


You should then take this pattern to the 
saw-mill and ask them to cut it out of 
2.in. oak. By looking at a, B (fig. 5) you 
will see the section of it, and to this you 
will require to work. To do this properly. 
begin by working it into the shape shown 
at c, D; and after you have tried it on the 
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the rabbet on and cut it out with a sharp ance, and is jin. thick. The dimensions can You will notice that the bottom of the 
chisel. be got from fig. 6, and be sure and give it board is checked out to receive the heel 


A (fig. 6), and it is held in place by a deep 
knee firmly screwed to the keel with brass 
screws, as at R (fig. 6). Beforescrewing it down 
satisfy yourself that it is perfectly plumb. 
Now take a Jong batten, fairly stout, say 
4 about 3 in. by 2} in., and nail one end of it 
me jute ae to the centre of the stem-head and the 
| other to the centre of the stern-board (see 
a? fig. 7. Two g -in. holes will require to be 
ull] uu LS MÀ ——À34 g bored in this batten, the first one 4 ft. 6 in. 


from the stern, and the second 8 ft. from 


Fic. 2. the stern. These are for the sections to 
. When doing this, make sure that it runs A i 
into the keel-rabbet with a nice sweet curve. * u- 6 : wo 
In order to get a good fastening to the keel Baa ae a a reel sa need fe ee ar ees » FX 
a deep knee will require to be fitted, as E i dis ; > d i 
(ig 5) lee S EE ul | 
en all is finished and ready for setting ' : ; : 


up, begin by fastening the stem to the knee- - "e à H xs 
piece by 4-in. heavy brass screws, as F (fig. 5), 1 PA 125 
and after carefully plumbing and adjusting, _ Pans EM 


white-lead the scarph and firmly screw the 


whole thing down to the keel, as shown. Pia. 3. 
= ; swing in. After this take a plumb-line 
d oc E and mark off spots on the top of the keel 


exactly below these holes, and take your 
brace and 3-in. bit and make a couple of 
bores 3 in. deep. These are to take the 
bottom catches of the sections, as A (fig. 8). 
Next comes the construction of the 
sections A and B (fig. 2), and all you have to 
do is to measure them off by using the scale 
at the foot of the drawings. It is not 
ar A. N. necessary to use new wood for them: any 
old stuff will do, such as packing- boxes, etc., 
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Fic. 5. Fic. 6. 


Next comes the stern-board (see fig. 6). a nice round, and don't forget the bevel, for when the boat is planked up they aro 
This is made out of mahogany, for appear- which will be about 3 in. of no more use, and are taken out. 


You must be able to swing these sections 
from side to side without fouling anything, 
and they must always be kept plumb and 
rigid. 

Once you havc the sections up in place 


and everything satisfactory, you can make 
a start with the planking, and this part of 
the work you will find very interesting, for 
you will see the shape of the boat standing 
out as you proceed with the work. 

She has eleven strakes each side, the top, 
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or sheerstrake, being of mahogany or teak, 
for appearance. 

You will have to divide the girth of the 
stern-board and sections into eleven equal 
parts, allowing, of course, for a lap of 1 in. 


for nailing purposes. Mark these plainly 

with a small chisel nick, swing the sections 

fore and aft, and vou are then ready to begin. 

When buying the wood for the planking, 

try and get it in 16-in. or 18-in. breadths, 

for you will then be able to get at leust two 
(To be contiuued.) 
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strakes out of each board ; as for length, they 
should be 14 ft.; and as regards thickness, 


V 


i 


e Fia. 8. 


you will want them 3 in. off the saw, which 
will give you 1 in. full when finished. 


e ; 
The Poultry Run, Rabbitry, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Gardening, The Boy Himself. 


HR PorLTRY RcN.—Those five hens and a cock. 
lf you have got yourrun all complete, having paid 
more attention, verhapa, to comfort than to elex:ulce, 
it will be time to choose your binis., If vou can manage 
it, get strong young healthy fowls of the winter-laying 
breeds, unless you mean to go in for breeding later on. 
Many of the best layers do not sit in our country, but 
you can always get a Dorking that will make an 
exvllent mother, In fact, some of these would sit for 
months on a bit of brick and imagine they were going 
to hatch a town-hall 

As layers we bave Minorcas, Andalusians, Spanish, 
Leghorns, Polish, and larger breeds, such as Cochins 
and Brahmas and La Flèche. Dorkings are all-round 
go fowls; La Fleche make splendid table-fowls, 
white in flesh and tender. 

Game-fowls have very tender good-flavoured meat: 
so have Houdans, Malaya, and Creves, 

The Dorking makes a good cross with almost any 
bred. It should be remembered that for laying your 
b. rde should not only be of an egg-producing breed, but 
of a good laying strain or pedigree. This is often 
for rotten, 

F eiing.—It is a pity that not only boys, but older 
pe ple. so often buy fowls to stock a newly made fowl- 
rin without having any very exact knowledge of what 
to give them to eat. They just pitch everything into 
the run, with the result that the birds are fattened up 
and speedily got off laying. But unless you feed with 
some degree of nicety and regularity you can neither 
have a guod ega-supply nor a decent fowl to send to 
the, If you are to keep fowls, lads—and it is a nice 
fancv—vou will have to cultivate the art of getting up 
berimes ofa morning. They should be let out into the 
rin by seven, even in winter, and mach earlier in 
summer, else they won't thrive. And the first meal 
Sio;ll b» given at once—a warm one of soft food. This 
may be made from all kinds of scraps—meat and pota- 
toe, bits of pudding, etc.—from the table, chopped up, 
ant pollanl added thereto; a little milk or buttermilk 
mus be wided, and when properly mixed it should be 
in crumbly lumps that vou can throw to the birds 
Turow it Lere and there on clean places and let them 
seranble for it. Do not give a bit more than they can 
en! what is over must not be kept till sour, but may be 
Eiren to pigs or thrown into your neighbour's swill- 
t. Boiled barley and coarse oatmeal may form a 
@uming meal mixed with pot-liquor, and Spratt's 


THE 


RE winter is especially a time for exhibiting lantern- 
«ide, and the Christmas season in particular the 
ure when they are in demand to enliven festivities. 
Wherefore, ae the good old * B.C. P." puts in un appear- 
a» just about Christmas, here are a few discursive 
Luts a to making the beat of u lantern display. 
Lanterns powalaya are practically always lighted 
b; one ef three methods: either lime-light, oil, or 
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Patent Poultry Food is beyond all praise. At midday 
throw a handful or two of grain to them. If they have 
no grass-run, greenstuff, lawn-mowings, cabbage- 
leaves, ete., mav be thrown over into the run, and it is 
among this that the midday grain should be pitched. 
It will give them some scraping exercise looking for it. 
Oata, and barley, and maize are all good, 

The supper should be given juet before the birds go 
to roost. It must be grain—soft food would not keep 
their stomachs all night. The quantity is a small 
handful for every bird. Well, boys, if you take these 
hints, your five fowls aud cock won't starve till wy 
January Doings appear. 


Tue RanBiTRY.— You can still go on making new 
hutches. It is splendid and useful exercise, and I 
should not have a boy in my summer camp who could 
not use hammer, saw, Or plane. 

Now, I do not cure what breeds you stock with, but 
they should be all fed and Kept cleanly ufter the same 
plan. and you have no business to buy a rabbit or even 
a cavy until you know something of their general 
management and feeding. I might tell you that ordi- 
nary lops ure as easy n breed to begin with as any. 
I could hardly say which are my own pet breeds, 
although I have judged them all in almost every corner 
of Britain. I have no great leaning, however, to Flemish 
Giant nor to Patagonian. Belgian bares I like; An- 
goras nre very beautiful, but require much care in order 
to keep tlieir coats all right. "The silvers are charming 
when their coats shine with health and their eycs are 


as bright as diamonds, There are silver fawns, browng- 


grevs, and blues. Dutch rabbits are very fetching if 
well marked und well up in standard generally. 

Rabbits of all kinds depend for health on good and 
proper food regularly given, on cleanliness of hutches, 
on light and air, and warmth in winter, Boys should 
make a point of leaving no roots or leaves about the 
hutches to get messy and trodden ou—such beastlincss 
is almost sure to breed disease. 

The staple of rabbits’ food consiste of clean roota, 
green vegetables, corn, and Spratt’s Rabbit Food. This 
is a combination of many sorts of food, and not only 
saves the corn-bill, but is harly and gives most excellent 
results. We must not forget clean hav. This should be 
free from dust, and ought to be placed in the little rack. 


THE Piarox Lorr.—Ever try your hand at making 
adove-cot or wall pigeon-house ? It is really not so 
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SOMETHING AROUT EXHIBITING LANTERN-SLIDES, 


incandescent mantles. The first, I think, few boys are 
likely to have the management of, and for the sake of 
their audience 1 hope the vounger ones may not, for it 
is not a particularly safe metuod of illumination and in 
Ines pertenced or not too careful band» a severe explosion 
might take place. 

Oil-Lanps. are usnally made with four wicks, and a 
reservoir underneath for quraftin-oil.. The wicks bave 


very difficult, but you must have a good specimen to 
copy; Or you may endeavour to make one with cani- 
board boxes, and, having perfected this, ake the same 
in wool. When I was a little boy—rather more than 
five years ugo—a beautiful summer dress came home 
for uu elder sister in a large pastebouard box. I 
"nickel" that box, and tarned the dress out on the 
£ofa, where the cat went and lay on it. But the box I 
Was turning into a dove-cot in my garret when the 
sound of wrathful and heavy foot~teps was heard 
ascending. T'o slip out of the attic window and descend 
by the spout was the work of n moment. I fiol, and 
lived all day and far into the night in a field of peas, 
then crept bome and, after a foraging expedition into 
the pantry, sought the retirement of my garret. The 
storm had blown over by next morning. You can use 
a box of that kind if you can get it. Anyhow, a dove- 
cot is an excellent thing to have, and not so trouble- 
some as a loft, which may come next. The pigconsg 
get very tame, and about a farmyard they look out for 
themselves and feed with tbe hens. In the ordinary 
loft there is not much to be done; but beware of 
draughts in cold or frosty weather, and fill the hoppers 
the night before, because I am perfectly sure you won't 
be up in time to breakfast your feathered friends, Keep 
everything clean. 


THE AYIARY.—All is quiet here at present, but yon 
can study your breeding-book and build lovely castles 
in tlie air about all you mean to do next season. 


GARDENING,— This {a the month of repaire and plan- 
ning for the future. Roughi-dig your ground, tí at. the 
frost may kill weed-seeds, though I really fear it won't, 
Both weels and wickedness thrive apace in this 
country. Finish trimming hedges and borders; con- 
tinue to Wed walks in open weather. If you Lave not 
yet got your bulbs in, it is high time they were. 


Tur Boy Himserne.--T have had to leave you out this 
month to «ome extent, but hope to make up for it next. 
Fowls must come to the front sometimes, you know. 
Have you started that cold tub yet? Afraid ofa clull! 
No British boy should be. But a jump into a tub and 
out again will be quite the reverse of achill ton h«althy 
lad. Boys who have the bath every morning before 
ee are generally pure in body, and in thought as 
well. 
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to he kept enrefuülly trimmed, level with the metal 
Channels through whieh they rise. When lightine. 
they are tarnel down after applying the muteh oll 
there is very httle flame, and the cbimney arrangement, 
Whatever it may be, is placed over them. A sbort time 
should elapse before turning up, to allow the clunmex 
gla and metual—to get tairly hot, und the wicks arg 
then turned up: the tv o outside ones first awl the tuo 
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inside ones afterwards. If the lamp is turned up at 
once when lighted there will be a terrific flare in a short 
time when it gets hot. Time lins to be allowed for the 
flames to rise“ as it is technically called. Care has 
aiso to be taken that the flame at the elges does not 
impinge on the glass forming the sides of the chimney, 
or there may be a smash which cannot be rectitied 
without sending to London or some large town for 
more glasses, ua most lanterns have glasses of a peculiar 
kind, whieh may only be obtainable from the maker of 
the lamp. If the flame is too far out, the corners of 
the wicks may be cut off. 

Cleauliness is a most ersential virtue in the possessor 
of uu oil-Ilantern lamp: a dirty chimney will make the 
flame dim, and a lot of dirt getting on the perforated 
metal plate (there is sure to be one somewhere in your 
lamp) will check the supply of air and fill the room 
with smoke of a particularly objectionable description, 
Qil outside the lamp, when it gets hot, will cause a 
smell that will perhaps drive away some of the specta- 
tors, who may be incapable of concealing their emotions 
even in a darkened room! There are few more over- 
powering odours than that of hot par.ffin-oil. One 
way of avoiding any unpleasantness of this kind is to 
use a lamp the light of which is produced by an inean- 
descent mantle. These are worked by means of a supply 
of methylated spirit, which is contained in a gpeervoir, 
from which it is either forced artificially by means of 
compressed air, or allowed to flow from the reservoir 
naturally, the vessel being raised high up above tlie 
lamp on a rod fixed to the base of the lamp. In either 
case the spirit passes from the reservoir into & tube 
which conducts it to the burner, which is a modified 
form of Bunsen burner, tlie action of which depends on 
the admixture of air with the vapour. The spirit enters 
@ tube in which !s a thick wick, which is saturate! by 
the spirit, und on a flame being made temporarily out- 
side this tube, by means of asbestus dipped in more 
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spirit, the spirit with which the wick is saturated is 
volatilised, aud the vapour escapes up the tube to the 
burner. Once set going, it continues the heat by itself, 
and needs no further flame outside it. The mantle is 
hung in the flame of the burner, and as long as the 
supply of spirit is kept up this will continue brilliantly 
incandescent. I beheve this style of lamp to be abso- 
lutely sate, of course with reasonable care; and for 
those who are giving an entertainment in the country, 
where gas cannot be procured, it is by far the most 
etlicientand least troublesome system of lighting the 
lantern yet invented. lt is, of course, necessary to 
avoid spilling the spirit about, or it may cause a blaze, 
but the only drawback that this system appears to 

ssexs iy a kind of subdued accompaniment to the 
ecturer’s voice which proceeds frou the vaporiser 
while the lamp is working, and appears to be caused by 
the bubbling of the hot spirit as it turns into vapour, 
It is not a sufficiently loud noise to be very disturbing. 
The lamp require certain precautions, such as leaving 
the spirit-reservoir at the bottom of the rod till tlie 
lamp has been burning for a short time, and then raising 
it; but these details will doubtless be explained in the 
directions given with the lamp. 

The lantern-screen should be perfectly opaque: if it 
is mot, the audience will lose a certain amount of light 
by absorption or passing through the sereen. For very 
small shows—eay for pictures about three feet wide - no- 
thing answers better than white cartridge-paper, which 
any large statiouer will supply in rolls of that width. 
This can be simply nailed to the wall of the room or a 
framework which can be put up when required. If 
left exposed to the air it socn gets dirty, so that it is 
better to keep it in a roll till required. It must be 
stretched perfectly fat when in use. 

When the actual exhibition comes off. the lanternist 
will probably find his mind exercised : 8 to how to raise 
the lantern to the level of the screen, ur, iI the specta- 


tors nre to see the pictures properly, it is necessary that 
the screen should be fairly high up, though this should 
not be over-done. as, if it ir too high, those near to it will 
get a distorted view of the pictures. Tbe lantern, to 
show the }ictures property. wilt require to be erected 
fo that the lens is about level with tue centre of the 
screen, if this is not a very large one, and care must 
also be taken that the front of the camera is 

with the surface of the screen. A very slight alteration 
of its position in this respect will throw one half of the 
picture out of focus while the other balf is sharp. The 
smaller the screen the brighter the illumination, and a 
small picture brilliantly lighted up is seen better in 
a lurge room than a very big picture insufficiently 
lighted, 

Now for the arrangement of the lantern itself. Tou 
will find it a good plan (while the cook is engaged in 
putting the plum-pudding into the boiler) to ran off 
with the kitchen-table. This is, however. a feat which 
will require a fellow-conspirator, for the table sliould be 
n large. oblong one. Put this opposite the screen, and 
on one end of it put «ome big boxes or packing-cases to 
hoki the lantern, or another small table if required 
rather high up. Now on these you can stand tbe 


lantern (and take care that it is firm, or you may have. 


a snapdragon effect with the spirit in the middle of 
the entertainment, on the top of the audience seated 
below !), while you yourself stand on the other balf of the 
table which thus acta as a lecturer's platform. Tbe 
slides you can manipulate in any way you like and that 
you think most likely. to avoid mistakes in the semi- 
darkness, It is a good plan to keep the slides yet 
to be shown in a box on one side of you and place 
them in a box on the other side as they are taken 
out of the lantern. Having made all the arrange- 


ments describ«d, 1 trust that your exhibition will 
go off without a hitch, amidst frequent rounds of 
applause, 


Hencenoc (J. R.).— Ves. bread and milk; but ther 
eat insects of all kinds, and even frogs and snakes, A 
little shredded fresh meat and earth worms. 


Pidkoxs (St, Patrick's Rectory).—Oan’t make head 
nor tail of your pencilled note, What price is ink 
down your way ? 


Purry Eyes (C. L. B.).—Might be kidney. 
backache quacks. Consult a good doctor. 


FAT AND WEAK (R. N. D.).—No, you must not take 
Virol if -tout. It is the best thing in the world tor 
thinness, however. Reduce your diet aud avoid 
sugar aid flour. 


A PET (W. S.).—Before choosing get a book and study 
its feeding and requirements. 


QJEENSLAND.—An “Old Boy," who “bas traveled 
over a goul portion of Australia" and “whose 
children and their children read the * B.O.P.," hus 
himself just been rewling once more the volume for 
1895, In reference to the statement therein as to 
there being no buffaloes in Australia, he says he has 
seen some. They were introduced by the Duten 
long ago, but do not seem to have spread iar. He 
has also something interesting to say about the 
“black -nake nnd the“ death adder.” We are always 
delighted to hear trom readers in distant places. 


J. G. (Raynes Park).— We may find space for them by- 
and-by, but cannot just at present. 


Avoid 


Jack (Swansen).— Lou will find two new breaking up 
pieces or acting eliarmdes. in our Special Extra Christ- 
mas Number, prioe 6d. It will be published with this 
our ordinary December part. 


RABBITs (S. T.).— A little weak solution of permanganate 
of potash to wounds. He appears to be a Himalayan. 


WEAK KNEFS (W. C. R.).—Strengthen the whole body. 
Pour water from a height, say two fect, on them 
daily, and rub upwards und musenge. 


H. W. B. (Brixton).— I. This is a Bavarian six- 
kreutzer piece. 2. The pennies of George III. average 
eighteenpence apiece, but they are all of date 1797. 
3. The coin with tlie baby's head on it may be a 

. bawhee, but, a8 in the other cases, the particulars are 
not full enough. Send photographs of the coins or 
good rubbings, and a copy of the inscription as fur as 
you can make it out; but it is much better to take 
the coins to the British Museum and have them 
identified at ouce. 


A SisTEn( Y. rk).— Thanks for letter and photo, though 
we are afraid we shall not be able to use the latter. 
MorE “ Worps oF CHEER,"—S. P. writes: “Father, 

grandad, and myself, who all read it, call tbe * D.O.P.' 
our monthly treat.” 
Bor (Exeter).—The * B.O.P." volume begins with the 


November part; the *E.B.M." volume with the 
January number. 


<< 
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ARRIVAL OF 


OUR NEW 
DM" The Special Extra CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the B. O. P.“ is now ready. Price 64. 


E. M. M. (C.H., West Horsham).—Anything you may 
send will be considered in due course, but we do not 
invite amateur contributions, 


C. C. GRAHAM.—You will find the particulars of some 
of them in * Organs and Tuning: a Practical Hand- 
book for Organiste,” by 1homas Elliston, which is 
poses by Weekes & Co., 14 Hanover Street, 

egent Street, at three shillings and aixpence, 


G. ANDREWR.—See the article on“ Binding the B.O.P.’ 
into the Publishers’ Covers," on page 303 of our last 
volume- that is, in the March part for 1907. 


F. OLEGG and H. N.—The book you mention on the 
bioscope is probably“ Living Pictures; their History, 
Photo-production, and Practical Working,” by Henry 
V. Hopwood, published by the “Optical and Photo- 
graphic Trades Review,” 123 Fle t Street. £c. The 
cinematoyraph was invented and patented by Messrs. 
Lumicre, who have recently discovered the secret of 
photographing in natural colours. 


H. Nusse —Write with your fingers and thumb. and 
let there be no inovement above vour wrist. Look in 
the dictionary for tbe meaning of the word “ assert," 


G. WoopHaAMs.—Probablv, eo far as theory is con- 
cerned; but you wust have practical knowledge 
gained by apprenticeship. 


STALKY.—It is a United States * dime,” worth five- 
pence, or perhaps a farthing less. 


J ae i at ^ 
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IGGERVIL L 
It should be secured at once! 
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CHAPTER XI.—1 QUIT ALSATIA. 


E night was hot and stifling almost 

to suffocation. I had heard it said a 
score of times during the day that the 
heat had not been so great even in the 
height of the summer. 

I was out of doors, sitting upon the river 
stairs, shoon and hosen discarded and my 
fect in the flowing tide. Above my head 
the candles were lit in the long chamber 

of “ Carton's Castle," and the quiet murmur 
of many voices came through the open 
window, and now and then the olour of 
tobacco, The  wine-flagons clinkel but 
rarely, and there was no rattling of dice or 
shuffling of cards. Roger Carton was hold- 
ing council, and his guests were in a serious 
mood. 

The night sky o’erhead was vellow with 
the flare of fires; there were many in the 
citv, and one burnt and roared in every 
court of Alsatia, for the plague was raging in 
its lanes and alleys with a fearful intensity. 
Alas! there was no longer need to make 
any pretence concerning the virulence of 
the pestilence; the grim sham was now 
mocked by a terrible realitv. Men gave 
various reasons for this sulden new out- 
break; to my mind there was but one 
cause. Confined to their squalil quarters, 
the dissolute rabble had herded together 
day and night drinking and dicing until the 
infection suldenly gathered strength and 
ran through the place like a fire. 

A great fear came upon all hearts; a 
minister of religion was no longer Stoned 
if he darei to show his face in a lane ; there 
were many who ran to him and hung about 
his knees imploring his prayers and good 
offices, But these were for the most part 
women. The men grew more sullen and 
desperate; they blaspheme! more terribly 
and drank the more deeply, striving to 
drown their fears and the voice of conscience ; 
and the pestilence took them and killed 
them like flies. 

So much had the horror of the place 
taken hold upon me, I was resolved to walk 
forth as best I could that very night if no 
other means of escape offered. Ever and 
anon as I sat & will cry of drunken fury 
or the pitiful wail of some woman would 
ring out from behind me; then it woull 
die away, and the murmur of the voices 
o'erhead and the tile at my feet would seem 
in contrast like absolute silence. 

A small boat, an ark of freedom, was 
fastened to one of the rings in the wall. 
It had been brought out the previous night, 
and Carton and some others had been absent 
in it some hours, only returning with the 
dawn. 

I looked at it longingly. Had the oars 
been left in it I shoull have riske] ferrying 
myself across the stream, although, as yet, 
I had never had aught to do with the 
handling of a boat. Watching it rise and 
fall, I was sorely tempted to unloose it and 
let it float me down stream whither it 
woull; any fate was better than con- 
tinued residence in the Inferno behind me. 

The night wore on; some of the fires in 
the city were beginning to die down; 
the tile was on the turn seawards and 
the air grew cooler, There was a move- 
ment of chairs in the great chamber ; some- 
one came to the window and lookel out; 
conversation was no longer in restrained 
murmurs, The Black O' Neil said something 
at which everyone laughed ; the merriment 
secme l unnatural and jarred on the stricken 
night. Then the wine-flagons  clinked 
and some toast was drunk. Immediately 
afterwards the whole company came out 
at the river-gate. 

I rose up and made as though to put 
on my hosen and shoon. Carton stopped 
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me. Thy bare legs will be useful," he 
said. 

I waited. A signal was blown softly 
on a reel. It was answered from up the 
river. In a few minutes a man came down 
in à roomy boat towing another behind him. 
“ Unfasten our wherry,” said Carton to me. 

I did so. 

" Now step into the water and help 
yon fellow to bring his boats to the stairs." 

This I dil, and I saw that the towel 
boat was very heavily laden with some 
stuff covered with a sail. 

The men got aboarl the two empty 
wherries, and when all were seated Carton 
bade me step in also. I obeyed gladly, 
for here was my chance to escape. I did 
not doubt that the rogues were fleeing 
away from justice and the pestilence, carry- 
ing some of their plunder with them. Once 
ashore beyond London town I coull leave 
them, for I dil not think for a moment 
they would encumber themselves with my 
company even if I desired to stay with them 
—which of a truth I did not. 

Save for the fires—and they were burning 
Jow—the night was quite dark. We put 
out a little from the shore so as to avoid 
the mud-flats and the posts that fringed 
‘the tile margin and went down stream 
without lights. There were no craft nearer 
than the * Pool," and no ship from abroad 
had navigated the river for many weeks, 
sallormen being afraid to come up bece use 
of the pestilence, so we had no fear of 
collision with other boats, 

Down with the tile we drifte!, oars 
being usel only for the purpose of keeping 
a straight course. There was little or 
no talking in the boats, and nothing was 
sail to solve for me the mysterv of the 
milnight flight. We came to London 
Brilge and shot the arches without acci- 
dent. No light was visible on the great 
structure, nor was there any sound of life. 

The cleansing beacon in the yard of the 
Tower shone brightly before us. It was 
plain that the warders were awake and 
tending their blazing pile. Every angle 
and tower of the grey fortress stool out, 
tippel with red, against the dark sky, 
and the tide ran like a stream of fire for 
well-nigh half the width of the river. 

Our boats were at once turned sharply 
towards the black strip of deep shadow 
under the southern bank, and Carton 
began abusing the waterman for not having 
got across before shooting the bridge. 
The tile was strong, our company un- 
skilled in the use of oars, and so we floun- 


dered and rocked dangerousty in our 
attempt to cut acroes the current. 

We achieved our end, left the Tower 
behind us, then re-crossel the stream 


at a point a little below St. Katherine’s. 
Here we lay-to, and Carton again blew his 
call. 

It was answered from a little distance up 
stream, and it cost us some minutes of hard 
and clumsy rowing before we scrape] the 
black hull of a fair-sizel vessel. Voices 
spoke from the deck, a rope-ladder came 
rattling down, and our company scrambled 
aboard. 

I was taken aback at this unexpected 
move, and made no attempt to leave my seat 
until the boatman bade me hasten up 
unless I was minded to drift out to sea in a 
small wherry. I obeyel, but with great 
misgivings, and had I been a swimmer 
I should have plunged into the water 
and taken my chance for the shore. 

Very quickly the stores from the boat 
were hauled up, a few quick commands 
were given, anchor-chains rattled, the 
ship swung with the tide, and started sea- 
wards. 

I crouched under the 


bulwarks; fear 


the uppermost emotion in my mind. 
Whither was I bound? The night, the 
mysterious ship, the reckless men’ about 


me suggested a host of answers to my 
question. Intently I watched, peering into 
the dimness, and I listened with all mine 
ears, 

I heard no familiar voices for some time 
and scarcely a familiar word. The men 
who moved about and gave orders were 
of the sea, not of the land. Commands 
were short, sharp, and low-spoken, and 
despite the darkness I could gather that 
they were nimbly obeyed. 

We were in mid-stream, and I knelt 
up and lookel about. Ship after ship. 
with their black hulls, towering poops, and 
tapering masts stood out against stream 
and sky. Not a lanthorn glowed on any 
one of them, and no voice hailel us; they 
swung and creaked on their rusting cables, 
derelict, deserted—save that in some a 
festering, plague-spotted corpse might have 
been found exhaling disease and death 
and perilling the lives ef us who drifted 
ghost-like by. 

Behind us, the fires of London grew 
paler and paler ; before us, the banks shut 
in a tunnel of inky blackness, and into 
this we glide! on the unseen power of the 
ti le. D 

My fears grew: we seemel to stand 
still at times, rising and falling with the 
waves, whilst the silent lifeless shipping 
bobbed gruesomely by, their parche 1 masts 
and dried-up riguing creaking and groaning 
as though in pain. Verily, at times, my 
heart almost ceased to beat. and my breath 
would stop in my throat. I endured hours 
of agony, until, at length, the vellow fringe 
of the rising dawn glowed softly along the 
eastern horizon and showed me the top of 
the heaving waters. I got up and stretched 
my cramped limbs; then I laid me down 
again and fell asleep. 

When I awoke the sun was shining 
strongly, sails were set to catch a gentle 


westerly breeze that was blowing, and 
the ship was making good progress sea- 
wards, Already the river had grown 
very wide; flat marshy land on the 
northern side and cliffs and low hills to 
the south, 

Some sailors were busy washing the 


decks, and a pail of water, sluiced in my 
direction, accompaniel by some coarse 
remarks about my powers of sleeping, 
caused me to spring to my feet in such haste 
that I was sharply reminded of the bruised 
shins I had gotten in Alsatia. 

I looked around in hopes of seeing some 
familiar face, but only the stranger scamen 
were on deck. The one who had threatened 
me with a bath from his pail now shouted 
out that if 1 wanted breakfast I had better 
hasten below. He pointed to a hatchway, 
and I stumbled down into an ill.lighted 
cabin. 

Here I found the White Friars Company 
busily eating and drinking. and thev made 
room for me as though I were an old asso- 
ciate. My appetite was still gool and, 
in spite of the stuffiness and the uncomfort- 
able pitching of the vessel, I made an 
excellent breakfast. Whilst eating I re- 
solved to see Roger Carton and inquire 
whither we were going. for I was not in 
the mind to be carried off on some nefarious 
expedition without making a strong protest 
and a plea for liberty. 

One by one, as the meal was finished, 
the men went up on deck to the fresher 
air. Last to come down, I was amongst 
the last to leave. I sat down and watched 
for a chance to speak to Carton. who was 
busy talking with the sailor whose voice. 
I recognised as the one that had given 
orders during the night. 


He was a bronzed, muscular fellow, 
standing some two inches or so taller 
than Carton himself, and his face, though 
a little brutal to my mind, was bold and 
commanding; even in conversation he 
poke in the sharp short style of a man 
giving orders. 

Whatever scheme was afoot, I did not 
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doubt that these two were the moving 
spirits, I liked not the prospect of a 
voyage with them. Even the  O'Neils 
stool aloof whilst the leaders conferred, 
and so I durst not venture to break in 
upon their talk. I waitel impatiently 
for the space of half an hour ; then Cartoa 
beckoned the O'Neils to draw near. 
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The four spoke for a few minutes, and 
after that Carton blew a call upon his reel 


an! bale us all, sailors an! landsmen, 
come together to the after-purt of the 


ship, as he had somewhat to sav to us. 
Save the man who held the rudder, all 
moved towards him. 

(To be continued.) 
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By ALLEN FRENCH, 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and th: Viking's How," * Heroes of Iceland,” etc. 


(us it was to Nate's that the bovs 
went that very afternoon. Except on 
that day when he went fishing, Tim had not 
left Pelly to go with the other boys, but 
Pelham's ankle now was well Summer 
was at its prime ; it was a day too hot for 
baseball, but as the boys lolled in the shade 
of the woods that bordered the ball, field, 
they decided that they must do something. 
But what? Hare-and-hounds was impos- 
sible on such a sultry day. and even the idea 
of swimming was not tempting, for the long 
walk back from the pond would make the 
hovs as hot as before, as they had learned 
by hard experience. Tim, remembering his 
talk with Waters, thought of Nate, but did 
not mention him. Pelly did, however. 
let's go to Nates!” he shouted, and 
the rest agree] at once. 

Deeper into the woods they trooped, and 
walke along the shaded ways, delighting in 
the little airs that stirred there and the 
berries that grew. They climbed above the 
town, and from little clearings saw the roofs 
below. At last they came to what had once 
been a farm amid the trees, but where now 
the saplings were trespassing on the fallow 
land. and where no crops were sown. There 
the blackberries grew thick, the blueberries 
were ripening, and sumach and briars 
riote ]. 

Not many berries just here," grumbled 
Duck Lanigan. “I bet Nate picked a 
bushel off this place before the dew was 
gone." 

He dil,” said Tim. " I saw him leaving 
the market this morning, folding up a dollar 
bill." 

But he must be here," said Arthur. 
* Let's shout for him." They shouted all 
together, but no answer came. 

„There's no knowing where he is," said 
Arthur, and there's twenty acres to hunt 
forhim on. Boys, let's guess for the likeliest 
place." 

He's at the cave!” cried Lawrence. 

He's at the spring ! " asserted Duck. 

„The sugar-house ! “ guessed Arthur. 

„He's at the farmhouse.” stated Pelly, 
with such certainty that the boys all stopped 
to consider. 

“What should he be doing there?“ de- 
manded Mop Cudahy. " He works there, 
but he picked berries this morning, and he 
never works twice in a day." 

That was a jest on Nate's known idleness 
which made the boys laugh, but Pelham 
stuck to his point. I know better." he 
aid. Maybe he's dyeing. and, anyway, 
he's reading the book I lent him this morn- 
ing." "That struck the bovs at once, for, 
next to doing nothing, Nate loved reading. 

It was the * Boy's King Arthur.“ my old 
copy," Pelham said, and clinched his argu- 
ment, all but for the localit y. 

* He'll be reading, then," Lawrence said. 
“ But I think he's at the cave." 

„The cave!“ shouted most of the others, 
and for the cave they started in a body, 
cautiously, for they meant to surprise him at 
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his book. Up along the hillsi le, through the 
rank growths, and then again into the woods 
they went, until within a clump of ever- 
shady pines they closed in upon their goal. 
Two great twin boulders were reared side by 
side, until their tops met, and from that cleft 
a large pine rose, sending its long roots down 
into the ground. The boys crept, and 
skulked, and peered around the giant stones, 
until they saw the black mouth of the cave, 
but at its cool opening there lolle no lazy 
human form. Mistaken! They came out 
from their coverts and consulted together. 

The sugar-house was their next decision, 
and turning abruptly downhill, but away 
from their former path, they streamed 
through the woods once more. The pines 
gave way to a grove of great sugar-maples, 
which the Indians might have tapped before 
the white men came, and from which Nate 
now. each spring. drew tho sap to make the 
best sugar (so the town claimed) which was 
ever made in Vermont, let alone Massa- 
chusetts. But at the sugar-house, with its 
brick chimney and great skimming-pans, 
there was no Nate. And atthe spring, where 
bubbled forth his never-failing supply of 

"ure water, there was no one to surprise. 

Well.“ demanded Pelly, “ will you try 
the house now ? " 

There was nothing else to do. Downhill 
they went again until they saw a group of 
dilapidated buildings: a barn with gaping 
roof, a bulging woodshed, and a house whose 
patches of fresh shingles upon roof and sides 
alone gave proof of recent occupation. 
Around the house bloomed the flowers of an 
ancient garden, unpicked but not untended, 
for no weeils grew among them. 

The house was low, having butastorey and 
a-half ; away from it at the rear ran a shed, 
upon the windows of which the boys fixed 
their eyes. The windows were big, and low, 
and open; with one idea most of the boys 
scattered and began to creep toward them 
with the stealth of Indians, using the cover 
which the plants and shrubs  afforde l. 
From time to time they craned their necks 
to discover if Nate were in the shel. 

But Pelly made one dash across the open, 
scuttling from clump to clump. but not paus- 
ing at any, until, reaching a great lilac, he 
stopped behind it, and looked into the shed. 
There, sitting upon an upturned basket, 
among odd machines, was a long, lank man, 
intent upon a book. His clothes were 
patched, his brown hair was long and 
bleached, his hands and neck were thin and 
deeply tanned. With one hand Nate was 
turning a crank, by which means a machine 
was passing into a tub a long roll of dark 
fabrie, raising it out again, and rolling it up 
once more, But Nate's eves were upon his 
book, which he held in his other hand. As 
the boys stole nearer in response to Pelly's 
excited signal, Nate raised his head and 
showed his face, like the rest of him, long, 
thin, and brown. He sighed with interest as 
he turned a page, and then went on with his 
reading. 


The boys closed in, making ready for a 
rush and shout when Pelly should give the 
signal, Nearer and nearer they drew. 
Pelham looked and saw that they were all 
ready, and took breath for the shout. 

Then Nate, rolling his eves up from his 
book, and addressing—apparently—a large 
wasps’ nest that decorated one of the win- 
dows, sail placidly, ** Come in, boys!” 

They trooped in, disgusted, and stood be- 
fore him. " How dil you know we were 
there * " Pelly demanded, 

To tell the truth.” answered Nate, “I 
di'in't know you were there, Pelly ; vou kept 
so quiet. But there's no mistaking Curly’s 
snicker nor Hops giggle, nor even Duck's 
snort, so I surmised somebody was abont.” 

He spoke solemnly, but there was a 
twinkle in his eve of the genuine Yankee 
kind, and he ended with a wink. Nate was 
a character of the Squibob type, and the 
boys loved his drollery. 

Inte.“ said Duck.“ if vou don't say vou 
didn't know I was there, I'll push you into 
your own tub of dye." 

Arthur was more peaceful, though more 
sarcastic. “ How comes it," he asked, 
" that you are working twice on the same 
day ?" 

Nate, who had not for a moment ceased 
his turning, looked at his tub. Had the 
stuff all made up," he said with a pride 
which he could not conceal  " Best in a 
long time. What do you think of it, boys ? ” 

As he spoke, the last of the roll of corduroy 
passed into the tub and presently came up 
again, Nate stood up and laid aside his 
book, released the roll and put it upon 
another machine, and began to pass the cloth 
through a trough of clear and running water. 
The boys crowded closer, and Arthur bent 
over the cloth. 

" Father's best," he said, after looking 
at it. 

" Your pa don't give me anything but his 
best," Nate said. It was indeed a tine- 
ribbed corduroy, although only an expert— 
such as the smallest of the boys was fitting 
himself to be—could tell from its present 
draggled state what it would be in the end. 
Nate had beendveing, and now was rinsing it. 
The boys, changed from friends into students 
and keen critics, by turns looked narrowly 
at the cloth. 

“ Dress goods ? " asked Hop Cudahy. 

“Of course!” answered three of his 
cronies together. You don't suppose Mr. 
Dodd would give Nate anything else, do 
you?" Hop apologised hastilv, and with 
the others praised Nate's work, His eye 
twinkled the brighter. 

" But which of you can tell me the 
colour ? " he asked. 

“It’s brown," sail Lawrence, after ex- 
amining carefully, Nate shook his head, 

Guess again,” he sail. 

“ Blue," sail Duck, and Nate laughed 
outright. ^" Tan," hazarded Riff Spots. 
Violet.“ guesse | one..." Indigo.” ventured 
another; but still Nate shock his heal. 
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** Kinder generally near it, some of ve,” he 
said, but ye haven't hit the trade-name of 
it yet. I guess Mr. Dodd's sons will know, 
however. Do you, Arthur ? " 

“ I know,” sail Arthur confidently. 

" [c on'tfeel sure," acknowle igel Pelham. 

“ Well, vou're pretty young," sail Nate. 
“ But you," and he turnel upon Tim— 
you've been living with the master. Ayer. 
and ought to know, for all you're so small. 
Tell us what it is.” 

His tone was kindly. in spite of his laugh- 
ing wor Is. and Tim, after looking once more 
at the cor luroy, looked up at Nate to gain 
confi lence for an opinion. And Nate gave 
him confilence. Upon his long and some- 
what comic face there came at times the 
melancholv look of a dreamer, such as 
Pelham had seen there when Nate first 
looked up from his book. This look, so far 
from joking, Tim saw now in Nate's eyes, 
and he recognised in him Wat-rs' own devo- 
tion to an art. Nate was odd, he did not 
care to live much with people, he was as 
cranky over his hobbies as ever Yankee 
was—and that is saying a great deal—but 
he understoo 1 boys, he loved them, and was 
not afrai i to show them, now and then, how 
deep his heart was set upon his passions, 
knowing that the lads could not be harmed 
by the things that he loved est. Nate was 
fondest of his dyeing and his outdoor life, 
and once Mr. Dold had sail, when his 
sister complained that his sons went too 
much to Nate’s: “ You say they will learn 
all his tastes? I coulin't ask anything 
better! 

So Tim, seeing in Nate's eyes the serious 
love of his art, took confi ence to speak his 
opinjon, “It doesn’t look much like it 
now, I know," he sail, “ but still I think 
that it will be plum- colour.“ 

* Plum-colour ? " criei incredulous Curly, 
and some of the boys laughed. But Arthur 
sail “ Plum-colour" positively, and Nate, 
clapping Tim on the shoulder, cried : 

Don't you know that plum- colour will be 
all the rage next winter? Boys," and he 
pointe | at the cloth“ boys, this corduroy 
will be walking down Fifth Avenoo, Noo 
York, before istmas. No, it will be 
driving there, because only the richest will 
be able to buy it! ; 

Ani the boys shouted with enthusiasm at 
the ilea, for they knew Nate spoke the 
truth. The best American corduroys were 
mae in their little town, and Nate’s sup- 

rters hal reason to boast about him. 
„Once a week he went to the mill, received 
a bolt of cloth, and took it to his house to 
dye by means which he alone understood. 
Won lerful colours were made in the dye- 
room at the mill, strong and brilliant, or 
deep an’! solil, of all the standard shades. 
‘Thev were Waters’ work, and so well cid he 
make them that he was known far and wide 
in the tra.le, and had been tempted to go 
elsewhere for larger wages. But Nate alone 
knew tho secrets of the nuts and roots, 
leaves and bark, which he gathered in tho 
woo s, an which he mixed and steeped in 
his little house to make the subtle hues 
which never came from any other hands 
than his. 

„How do you do it, Nate?“ he was 
often aske 1. 

“ Guesswork, 
answered. 

Doubtless it was partly guesswork, but 
it was knowlelgo also; and working in his 
irregular fashion he produced shades of 
colour which Waters with all his steadiness 
coul l never equal. No one could take Nate's 
place; the reputation of the mill depended 
partly upon him; and cloth which he 
haf dye!, and marked with his special 
mark, soll at a double price in the city 
stores. 


guesswork,” he always 
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But. far from j riding himself on this, just 
now he was pleased with Tim, and with 
Arthur teo. “ You'll do,” he cried, patting 
Arthur's back. '* You're your father's son. 
An‘ you, Tim, will be a dyer some day, if 
only you'll let me teach vou." 

Tim smile l up at him teasingly. Mr. 
Waters says that your dyes are so gool 


partly on account of your water. He coul! 
do better if he had it." 
" Go along," retorted Nate. Tell him 


his colours are so good because he gets in his 
water the rinsings of my dyes." 

" Mightilv thinnel out when they reach 
the other brooks,” said Tim. but strong 
enough to spoil his. 'Tisn't fair.” 

There,“ said Nate, laughing. I won't 
joke with you, for fear I'll get the worst 
of it. But you other boys, you couldn't 
guess the colour, could vou?“ 

“ What were you reading ? " asked Curly, 
anxious to change the subject. He suc- 
ceeded, for Nate turned to his book with 
sudden inte t. 

Sax. P.ay." he asked, do you mean 
that folks used to do as they do here? 
Fighting in that way, with spears and iron 
clothes ? " 

Armour?“ asked Pelham. Certainly.” 

“I see!” sail Nate. He took the book 
and showed a picture in which a knight, on 
horseback, was bearing another on the end 
of his spear. '''How Sir Carados,’” he 
read. bare Sir Ector clean out of his 
saddle.” It's funny language, and it's funny 
doin'& Those chaps seemed to do nothin’ 
but ride about country, lookin' for some one 
to fight.“ 

“ "That's about it," said Arthur. 

“ [nterestin'," said Nate. I s' pose you 
boys would like to try that?” He made 
the remark a question, and looked about the 
circle with his twinkling eyes. 

* Oh, yes! they cried in chorus. 

“ I thought so," said Nate. Then you 
boys like fightin’ just for its own sake?!“ 
They made no answer, and he went on: 
** It seems to be a law of nature, but I never 
saw how it should master Christian men.” 

It oughtn't!" cried most of the boys 
promptly. 

It seems to me," philosophised Nate, 


“ that if those fellers hadn't been so safe in 
those iron overcoats, and so anxious to try 
them against somebody else, there woul in't 
ha’ been half so much fightin’. A man 
would dress himself up in a cast-iron stove, 
and go out lookin’ for trouble—and when a 
man’s lookin’ for trouble, just like a dog, 
he’s likely to find it, or make it. Hey?” 

They agreed with him, as he looked from 
one to the other. 

“ An’ right here in this quiet town," Nate 
pursued, still looking in turn in the faces of 
the boys, if there was a set of men always 
armed, organised (he emphasise l the word), 
an’ with a feelin’ of honour all stirred up and 
lookin’ for a grievance (again the emphasis) 
—why then we'd have trouble here pretty 
soon. Ain't that so?” 

“Why, Nate," cried Arthur. what are 
you thinking of ? Nothing of the sort could 

appen here.” 
wrence and Pelham echoed his words, 
but on the faces of the working-men's sons 
appeared recognition of Nate's meaning. 
Duck Lanigan, Curly, even Tim, hesitated to 
speak, and then looked away. 

" Ah," said Nate shrewdly, “so there 
isn’t any chance of that sort of thing here ? 
Well, I'm glad to know it." He stooped 
over the trough, and began to regulate its 
flow of water. You youngsters make 
yourselves at home about the place. I've 
got to stay right here and finish up this job.” 

Some of the boys remained to watch him, 
others roamed about the house and examined 
his belongings, while still others wandered 
out of doors. Pelham, who with native 
quickness had caught the meaning of Nate's 
wor.ls, drew Tim aside. 

“ What did Nate mean about organisation, 
and grievances, and trouble ? " he demanded. 

“ Oh, Pelly,” said Tim, it's what the 
new workman, Volger, has been talking 
about. He wanta a union ; lots of the men 
want it already. I heard some one say it 
will split the town from top to bottom. 

“It won't split us! cried Pelham. 
** Will it, Tim ?’ 

" Never," Tim agreed, and there they 
declared to each other that, come what 
might, nothing that their elders might do 
should come between them. 


(To be continued.) 
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E visitors showed no uncommon eager- 

ness to avail themselves of the invita- 
tion, but after a moment's pause the knob 
of the door was turned and the door pushed 
open. Then in came Curtice, of the first 
class, and after him his friend and dormitory 
companion, Phillips. 

They lingered at the door in the same 
spirit of reluctance that had characterised 
their earlier movements, perhaps a little 
struck by Mr. Whyte's luxurious attitude. 
There was none of that assurance in their 
bearing which might have been expected 
in the two senior fellows in the school, both 
of them nearly seventeen.  Curtice, in spite 
of his feeble attempt to smile, was evidently 
nervous, while Phillips showed a strong 
disposition to use his companion as a screen, 
But Curtice took care to close the door behind 
him, and it was then that Mr. Whyte spoke. 

** Good evening," he sail pleasantly. 

They were too agitate even to observe 
the greeting, much less to return it. Curtice 
stammered hastily : 

" May—may we speak to you a moment, 
sir?“ ; 

" Certainly," answered Mr. Whyte. “I 
am quite at your service. (Come over here 
and sit down,” 

He made no attempt to assume a more 
business-like attitude, and this probably 
had a good effect upon their nerves.. Each 
took a chair, and sat; and then Mr. Whyte 
went on placidly : 

In fact, I am glad you came. 
thinking of coming to visit you, and of course 
this saves me the trouble. And I am 
always glad to be saved trouble. Probably 
most people are. 

The spectacles beamed upon Curtice 
almost benevolently, but nei'her the look 
nor the words expressed to any extent 
the real relief of the speaker. To him it 
was as though he had nerved himself at last 
to approach the door that might conceal a 
very unpleasant secret, only to have it 
opened before him voluntarily by some one 
with an explanation, or perhaps an apology, 
upon his lips. 

Ne, sir ? " said Curtice helplessly. 

** Yes, of course." 

The two boys lookel at one another. 
They were obviouslv relieved, but greatly 
puzzle J. Indeed, their reception was a very 
helpful one, for there was nothing julicial 
or ominous about it; but then the person 
they hal come to inform seeme I to know so 
much alrea 1y ! 

" You see," sail Mr. Whyte placilly, 
"I Wanted to know all the particulars of 
that little affair. It was a queer trick to 
play on our friend Morgan, and somewhat 
reprehensible indeed, seeing that it might 
have ha'l—and very nearly did have—incon- 
venient results, Still, 1 suppose! that there 
woull be an explanation, and now, appar- 
ently, you have come to give it. In any 
case, I am entitled to hope that you have." 

" You knew that I had done it ? " criel 
Curtice breathlessly. 

" Oh, yes. That was obvious, The only 
won ler is that it wasn't obvious to him, too. 
Another illustration of the effect of a pre- 
conceived idea—a bee in the bonnet, But 
don't you think it might be better to start 
with your story from the beginning 2 
Unless there is some special reason to the 
contrary, it is generally much more satis- 
factory." 


I was just 
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MUFF MORGAN'S GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Rollinson and J.“ etc. 


CHAPTER X.—CURTICE SPEAKS OUT. 


Again the two seniors glanced at one 
another for sympathy. For the moment 
they were doubtful, being desirous first of 
getting some idea of how much this remark- 
ably astute person. knew. There was, 
however, no resisting his wish, and Curtice 
rose to the occasion. 

Well, sir," he said, that's really what 
we came for. You see it began about a 
week ago, when Phillips toll me that he 
felt sure somebo.ly was walking about in 
the night. He had been kept awake by 
a headache, and thought he heard noises, 
So on the next night we both kept awake, 
and at about one o'clock we felt sure that 
some one openel the green-baize door that 
diviles ours from the house corriJor, and 
walked down past our dormitory. So we 
went out to see, and got rather a fright, for 
it was & tall figure dressed all in white that 
we saw, going towards the stairs without 
any light, and moving so slowly and— 
and P 

** Majestically ? 
Mr. Whyte. 

* Mysteriously —that's it, sir. Just like a 
—well, a ghost. We hung about our door- 
way, well out of sight, until it came back, 
and if it-hadn't been for the window in the 
corridor we should never have guessed that 
it was Mrs, Beckford. She just pushe l the 
door silently and vanishe!, and that was 
all we saw.” 

Curtice pause, and Phillips nodded in 
corroboration. Mr. Whyte also nodded. 

“The next night the thing happened 
again," continued Curtice, and a good deal 
more. We felt almost sure that Mrs. 
Beckford was a sleep-walker, and thought 
we'd better see where she went. So when 
she came we were ready to follow her, 
and we did follow her as soon as she had 
pue our door. It was very dark, but we 
iad an idea that she was carrying some- 
thing; and sure enough, as soon as she hal 
got half-way don towards the stairs she 
droppe 1 the thing she had in her hand. She 
never seemed to notice its fall, although it 
made a noise; but Phillips picked it up-—and 
it was this.” 

He took this from his pocket. It 
proved to be a small money-bag of chamois 
leather. 

It was full?“ asked Mr. Whyte. 

* Quite full. But by stopping to pick 
it up and feel it, we rather lost sight of Mrs. 
Beckford. She could hardly have gone 
down the staircase, because she was back 
almost directly. She passed us without a 
sign, and we watchel her go into her room. 
Then we went back to bed." 

With the little bag?“ 

“ Yes, sir." 

* And then?!“ 

Curtice moved more slowly now. “ And 
then.“ he sai), we found that we had Mrs. 
Beckfor!'s money. And—and we didnt 
know what to do.” 

There was a rather uncomfortable pause. 

* Your duty was obvious," said Mr. Whyte 
gently and without emphasis. " Why did 
you not take the obvious course?“ 

Curtice did not answer. Fora moment he 
did not even try to answer, and it was evi ‘ent 
that the atmosphere of the interview had 
become heavy. At last he began : 

* You see, we were not quite sure as to 
the best way— we thought P 

Suddenly Phillips broke 


Mysteriously ? " queried 


in, his face 
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crimson, but full of resolve; somewhat 
heavy-browei and  square-jawel was 
Phillips, and quite lacking in that polish 
of which his friend made something of a 
specialit y. 

Drop it, Curtice. It was all my fault, 
sir. I persuaded him to wait a little while. 
and see what would happen. I—I don't 
believe I meant anything at all. But there 
it is. And it was all my fault.” 

Mr. Whyte made no answer. In fact, 
there was a prolonged silence—a silence 
which might have been felt. It was to 
Phillips much more eloquent than would 
have icon a violent denunciation. 

At last," sail Curtice presently, as 
though anxious to bridge over the uncom- 
fortable silence, “ we thought the best thing 
to do woul i be to wait until the next night, 
and then put the bag just where we had 
found it, leaving it there to take its chance. 
In the morning it would be discovered and 
traced to Mrs. Beckford. and the truth 
about her sleep-walking would be arrived 
at without our being in it at all. So we 
waitel up that night, too, but she didn't 
come. And when we found that she didn't 
come, we tricl the green-baize door, and 
discovered that it was locked. 

" So she coul.in't come out, anyhow, and 
it woul1 be impossible for anyone to suppose 
that the money coull be droppe on our 
side of the door when she couldn’t have 
got through herself. For the same reason it 
was impossible for us to place it anywhere 
near her room, so that it should be found 
there." 

Mr. Whyte nodded with comprehension. 
“ You had kept it," he «ail, a little grimly, 
“and now vou had to keep it.” 

" Yes, sir. Then, I am afrail, we rather 
lost our heads over it. We coul in't leave 
it anywhere, for fear it should be found, 
and then—well. things are so easily tracer 
sometimes! And we couldn't give it up, 
because we should only be askel why we 
hadn't done so at first. So we hał to carry 
it about with us all that morning, simply 
because it didn’t seem safe to leave it hidden 
anywhere. 

At last, when we saw in morning school 
that Mr. Beckford seeme ] to have something 
on his mind, we quarrelle about it, and we 
quarrelle 1 again like a pair of i.iots after- 
wards, when we went down to the beach: 
and something Phillips sar] made me so wild 
that I grew spiteful, and determine 1 to 
throw the thing up——" 

“I was a pig!” interrupted Phillips 
again. I had done the thing myself, and I 
trie! to blame you." 

" Rot!” sail Curtice briefly. ' We were 
both will with ourselves, that's the truth. 
And then he continued : 

“It was just then.“ he sail, “that you 
came along the beach, asking for the school: 
and we felt sure at once that you hat been 
sent for, and that vou were a detective. 
That story about Mr. Bean having to go 
away, nnd vou coming to take his place, was 
too simple. Then we got wilder than ever, 
as we saw what a hole we were in—at least, 
I did—an:l the only thing I wanted to do was 
to get rid of that monev. 

“Then a queer thing happercd. J 
walked along the sands with young Morgan, 
anl he began talking a lot of stuff about 
Milas and. Bacchus, and things turning into 
gol J. He only wished,-he suf. that the 
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pebbles he was filling his pockets with could 
just be turned into sovereigns. I was so 
wild that I didn’t care what might happen, 
and anyway, since detectives were on the 
scene, it would be all over in a very short 
time. Besides, I had a sort of fancy that 
perhaps Morgan's chatter might have been 
sent as a sort of hint to me as to what I 
might do. So. when he was bathing. I 
slipped round behind the rocks and got 
at his clothes, turned his precious pebbles 
out, and dropped the sovereigns under his 
handkerchief and his towel. And when I had 
done that, I only manage: to slip away again 
just in time. [t was all done by a kind of 
8:lly impulse—and that is the truth about it! 

Then the worst of it came," he went on 
ruefully. “And I felt that I had made 
&n awful mess of things, especially at the 
end. I expected that as soon as the 
youngster found out what had happened 
there’d be a hullaballoo, and when there 
wasn't one I was more alarmed than if there 
had been. But by keeping a keen eye on 
him I found that he was hiding the money 
in his playbox, that he had taken little 
Burtenshaw into his confidence, and that 
they were evilently keeping their own coun- 
sel about things. So I let them slile, and 
Phillips agreed that it was just as well. 
There was nothing else to do—or at least 
there was only one other thing to do, and 
we were afraid to do it. Least of all dil we 
want to get hold of that money again, though 
we might easily have done so.” 

" Last night," continued Curtice, “ we 
kept a keen look-out again, and I think 
we saw everything. Just at the same time 
a3 before, Mrs. Beckford began to walk ; but 
we weren't a bit surprised to find that you 
were walking after her! This made us 
quite sure that you were a detective. 
Phillips followed you both a little way down 
the corridor, but when you came back, 
still following her, we were both out of 
sight. And I don't think you saw us?“ 

The statement was a question. “I did 
not see you," was the quiet answer, “ but 
I heard a sound from that doorway. And 
when I learned exactly who slept in that 
room, I knew who had made the sound. It 
was again obvious.“ 

Thinking it over afterwards, Curtice was 
avle to follow Mr. Whyte’s method with 
à fair amount of accuracy. To his early 
knowledge of the occupants of that dormitory 
had been added poor Morgan's story of the 
walk across the sands yesterday morning ; 
and then, as the deputy-master would have 
said, the deduction was obvious.” For 
in that dormitory, as well as in that walk, 
was Curtice himself. 

At present, however, the strange gentle- 
man’s knowledge seemel almost uncanny, 
aud of course he had no time to trace it to 
its source. He went on, with an evident 
desire to reach the end : 
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“To-day we talked it over again, and I 
think we had-both worried ourselves into a 
little common-sense, and decency, Besides, 
the half-holiday gave us a chance of threshing 
out the whole business, And so we made 
up our minds to come and tell you the whole 
story, and make a clean breast of it. And. 
also, to ask you not to—not to let it go any 
further, if you can help it.” 

“Tm leaving at the end of next month,” 
muttered Phillips huskily. 

There was a long silence. Mr. Whyte's 
spectacles were turned to the window, and 
he seemed to be thinking slowly. Probably 
he was thinking swiftly, as he always did, 
and if so it is quite possible that some wise 
reflections flashel upon his mental con- 
sciousness, He may have recollected some 
incilents of his own boyhood, illustrating 
the power of a sudden temptation and the 
almost. irresistible inclination, which comes 
at one time or another to even the best of 
boys, to play with fire. And Phillips, he 
believed, had not, so far, been one of the best 
of boys. 

When he spoke it was in the same leisurely 
manner as before. 

“Iam not a detective," he said. “Iam 
a friend of Mr. Beckford's. But I have had 
some experience of a certain kind which he 
thought might be very useful to him. There 
was a mystery in the house, and he asked 
me to come and look into it." 

It sounded a little better, but after all 
it was much the same in the end. They 
waite:] fog more. 

“If I were a detective," proceeded Mr. 
Whyte, my duty would be obvious; and 
I try never to shirk an obvious duty. But 
as Can not a detective I have liberty to 
take other things into consideration. 
You tell me that you had resolved to restore 
the money on the night after you had 
found it.” 

“ Yes, sir," they answered together, with 
somewhat pathetic earnestness, 

Well.“ said Mr. Whyte,“ I can take the 
will for the deed. On one condition we will 
all consider that you did so—and that by 
doing so you closed the whole incident.” 

Their hearts beat faster, and they hung 
upon his words. Suddenly he took off 
his spectacles and laid them upon a chair 
at his side, and then two keen and masterful 
eves, frank but penetrating, looked directly 
into Phillips’. And the change was so 
sudden, the difference so considerable, that 
it gave Phillips a curious sensation of shock. 

" My condition is connected with you," 
he proceeded simply. But first I want 
you to tell me exactly what difficulty you 
are in at the present time. I want to know 
all about it from your.owa lips." 

Phillips's intelligence was as keen as 
Curtice's. though his tongue was not so 
readv. It was onlv for a few moments 
that he sat silent under his surprise, and his 
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TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN. 


By Rev. B. E. Evans, M. A., 


resentment—for there was just a little 
resentment at first —could not survive one 
straight glance into the eves that were 
regarding him so earnestly, and, perhaps, 
hopefully. His own eyes fell, and for a 
while he made no sign ; but then he raised 
them again. 

“I am quite willing to tell you all about 
it," he said. 

“Iam glad," sail Mr. Whyte simply. 

And Philips did tell him all about it. 
It was a difficult task, for it is always 
difficult to unfold the history of one's own 
headstrong folly and perversity, one’s 
persistent error and one's inevitable entangle- 
ment: but it was infinitely easier to tell it 
to this keen and quick.witted listener. who 
seeme1 to know the course so well, than it 
would have been to tell it, for instance, to 
Mr. Beckford, or anyone else in authoritv. 
In three or four minutes it was all told, to 
the intense relief of everyone present, and 
there was scarcely need for a single question 
at the end, the tale was so blunt and direct 
and unadorned. 

So Mr. Whyte asked no questions, and 
did not even express an opinion. He said 
plainly : 

"Thank you, Philips And now for 
my condition. I want you to give me your 
word of honour, as a gentleman and a 
Christian. that you will never again indulge 
in anything which may be described as 
gambling ! " 

There was a pause, during which Mr. 
Whyte waited patiently. Man and boy 
faced each other eye to eve for a few seconds ; 
and perhaps the boy found something in 
that glance that did him good. 

“ I agree to your condition, sir,” he said, 
rising to his feet. “And I give you my 
word.“ 

" Very good. Then the matter is settled. 
I will arrange everything.“ 

He rose also, giving himself a little shake. 
* And if I may advise you, Phillips," he 
said pleasantly, “ you will write at once 
to your father, and tell him all about that 
little debt. Be as honest with him as you 
have been with me. It is the only wav. 
While vou hesitate your feet are in slippery 
places.“ 

Iwill write to-dax,“ said Phillips. 

“ Do. And now I think our interview 
is over—eh ? ” 

He held out his hand to them in turn. 
They tried to give some expression to a very 
lively sense of gratitude, but he would not 
hear, and in a moment they were at the 
door But they were well away from 
that room and its occupant before they 
found themselves able to realise what had 
happened. 

When he was alone, Mr. Whyte returned 
to his chair and thoughtfully finished his 
cigar. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A FEW days afterwards Tom and I received 
an invitation from Sir Archibald 
Morris to spend a few days with his family 
at Christmas. I gladly accepted, as I felt 
that Tom required more congenial com- 
poena and I was but a lonely old 
achelor. Needless to say my ward was 
delighted at the prospect. 


CHAPTER V.—IN THE WATCH OF THE NIGHT. 


" Jack Morris told me they were going to 
have a party and a dance," he confided to 
me. “Some of the fellows from school are 
going, besides a lot of other people.” 

" Ah! Then you all intend having a 
good time?“ 

„Rather!“ was his reply. 

“ I suppose it is Sir Archibald’s method of 


heaping coals of fire on your head," was my 
next comment. 

* Whv, sir ? " asked the wondering Tom. 

^ Because you attempted to blow up his 
only son," I explained. 

Tom made no direct reply to my remark, 
but hastened to turn the conversation. 

The festive gathering at the Hall proved 


a decided success, Sir Archibald and Lady 
Morris were in their element, and worked 
wonders in provi ing entertainment for all, 
both young and old. 

Our visit extended over three days. and 
then we returned to Oakwood, where I 
settled down once more to my humdrum 
existence. There are such things as quarter- 
days to reckon with, and some business 
remained on my hands to be transacted, 
which occupied a great part of my time for 
A few days. When this had been finished, 
I drew my breath again freely. 

One dav, discordant sounds as of some 
one learning bugle-calls reached me as I sat 
gazing out of the window. I rose lazily 
and sauntere out to the terrace, where I 
found Tom learning to blow the bugle under 
Sergeant Jones’ tuition. 

Nov sound the dinner cal, 
instructor. 

What call is that?“ queried Tom. 

“This is it," replied the Sergeant, as he 
sang the old familiar words: 
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quoth the 


* Come to the cook-house door, boys! 
Come to the cook-house door!“ 


* Oh, that's easy enough," replied Tom, 
and, raising the bugle to his lips, he blew the 
old call, making but one or two mistakes, 

„ must teach that call to Mrs. Griffiths," 
laughed the boy. “ Hullo, sir!" he con- 
tinued, looking towards the drive, here's 
a telegraph-messenger coming up to the 
house!“ 

The messenger was proceeding to the hall 
door when I called him to me. 

‘Telegram for Major Morgan. sir.” 

I tore open the envelope and read the 
contents. 

Dear, dear me, this is serious,“ I 

remarked. “ No answer," I continued, 
"speaking to the messenger, who at once 
turned away. 
.I must leave you again for a few days,” 
said IJ. In fact, I must start to-day; so 
be caretul, and always be on your guard, my 
boy." 

The telegram informed me that some 
property of Tom’s had been destroyed by 
fire. The loss would not amount to much, 
as it was insured to its full value; but never- 
theless it was necessary that [ should pro. 
ceed at once to the scene of the disaster. It 
was situated in a small town in Somerset- 
shire ; so the journey would be a lengthy one, 
as there was no regular service of boats 
across the Bristol Channel. 

That afternoon, as Sergeant Jones drove 
me to the station, I impressed upon him the 
need for caution, and warned him to take a 
look round the house every night before he 
went to bed. 

At the station I suddenly remembered the 
cheques and bank-notes that were locked 
up in Che library in the drawer of my desk. 
I had intended taking them with me to the 
town to place them safely in the bank. 
However. i did not worry, as I thought they 
would be safe enough, since I should not be 
absent more than two or three days. 

That night Sergeant Jones went his 
rounds, carefully fastening every window 
and shutter, and bolting and barring every 
door. In the morning he went about his 
work as usual, until noon. Then Tom, 
going out to the harness-room, found him 
examining an old army revolver. The boy 
immediately became interested. 

“Show me how you load it," he said at 
last. 

The Sergeant laughed. Bless you, 
Master Tom, you don't want to go shooting 
folk now, after trying to blow em all up ? ” 

* No, of course not," replied Tom, “ but 
I must know about it some day, so I might 
as well learn now.” 

* Well, I see no harm in that," said the 
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Sergeant, relenting, and forthwith proceeded 
to show the boy how to load the revolver. 
There, now, it's loaded ; but it's no good 
unless you can shoot straight.“ 

" You could teach me that, couldn't you, 
Sergeant Y " asked Tom. 

"[ reckon I could, Master Tom," he 
replied. “I warn't given my stripes for 
nothing, I can tell you.” 

Then you will, won't you?“ continued 
Tom anxiously. “ You'll teach me how to 
shoot straight ? ” 

Well. I see no reason why I shouldn't, 
Master Tom," replied the Sergeant. “ You 
get on with vou to the meadow, and I'll go 
and fetch a target.” 

So Sergeant Jones went off in search of 
his target, and Tom sauntere] slowly down 
the drive towards the meadow. 

“ Beg parding, young gent, is the guv'nor 
at 'ome ? ” 

Tom started at the wor 's. and perceive l 
a rough-looking man standing near a small 
clump of laurel-bushes. 

" No, he is not," he repied, looking 
steadily at the stranger. What do you 
want with him ? " 

"Im a poor bloke wots on the tramp, 
lookin’ for work,” explained the stranger. 
* I'm willin' to turn me 'and to anytink to 
earn the price of a night’s lodging an’ a 
bit o' grub. Or if yer ain't got no work 
‘andy, yer could give me a tanner all tho 
same." 

“ Oh, could he * " came in sarcastic tones 
from Sergeant Jones, who had come up 
unobserved, “ And what might yôu require, 
may I ask ? 

The stranger shifted uneasily. “Just a 
couple o' browns to 'elp a bloke on the 
road," he returned sullenly. 

* Oh, indeed," and the Sergeant looked at 


him thoughtfully, holding the revolver with 


the muzzle to the ground. Hard up?“ 

* Hain't got a cent," was his reply. 

“Ah! Then you'd be glad of a job, 
wouldn't you? I can give you an hour's 
work at chaff-cutting, if you like." 

“A hour? I couldn't stop, guv'nor. I 
want to join a pal o' mine. But yer could 
give us a couple o' browns, guv'nor *? ” 

" No," replied Sergeant Jones firmly. 
“ Clear out!“ 

The man scowled and muttered something 
under his breath; but one glance at the 
stalwart military form was sufficient for 
him, and, cowed by a look in the stern eyes, 
he slunk off towar.'s the gate. 

Jones watched him take his departure. 
“ We don't want any o' that lot about the 
house when the Major's away," quoth he. 
But come along, we'll have a little practice 
now." 

Fixing the cardboard target against a tree, 
he instructed Tom in the art of shooting. 
They had not long been thus engaged, when 
the gate clanged, and a tall well-dressed 
man sauntered up the drive towards them. 

“Ha! Well done! Capital shot, capi- 
tal!“ he exclaimed, coming to a standstill 


opposite the spot where the shooting- 
practice was taking place. Capital shot, 
that! An ‘inner,’ wasn't it? or I'm a 


Dutchman ? " 

An "inner" it was. He's got eyes 
like an 'awk," muttered the Sergeant. 

" You'll develop into a good shot, my 
lad," continued the  voluble stranger. 
" You're beginning well Nothing like an 
old army man to train you, and I see your 
mentor is one. Er—is the Major at home?“ 

“ NO, Fir," replied the Sergeant. 

The stranger seemed disappointed. Oh, 
how annoying!“ he exclaimed. I wished 
most particularly to see him!“ 

* He'll be back in a day or two, sir,” said 
Jones, “ Eh! Hallo!” as Dick the stable- 
boy's voice reached us across the tielda. 
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“All right, I'll be there in a minute! 
You'll excuse me. Master Tom, running off 
now," So, vaulting over the low wall. he 
made his way towards Dick, and presently 
the two were lost to view. 

The stranger looked complacently after 
them, then turned to Tom. 

“Very annoying that the Major is 
away," he remarked. “I wanted most 
particularly to examine a rather rare book 
he has. But I suppose I shall not be able 
to do so now." 

" He'll be back soon," sad the boy re- 
assuringlv. 

"Ah! I shall be far away by then, I 
hope," sail the stranger, with a broad smile. 
Still. it's a pity I've come out all this 
way for nothing" ; and he smoothed his 
moustache carefully. 

Could I help you at all?” asked Tom, 
sorry for his disappointment, 

The stranger jumped at the suggestion. 
"If you only would!" he exclaimed 
eagerly, It would be such a relief! But 
I'd better give you my card first, that all 
might be fair and square. Here it is, you 
scc—(Captain Thompson—that’s my name.” 

“Come up to the house with me," sug- 
gested Tom. Perhaps we may find the 
book in the library.” 

The two ma te their way towards the house; 
but, before entering, Captain Thompson 
paused and examined the front with a 
critical eye. Then he strolled casually to 
the side, and glanced up and down. “ Beau- 
tiful house," he remarked enthusias ically. 
Then he followed Tom within, and soon 
they were consulting the backs of various 
volumes, One, in a shabby-looking cover, 
attracted the Captain's attention, and he 
declared it was what he sought. A very 
few minutes sufficed for him to examine 


it, then he returned it with profuse thanks. 


* Those are the Major's medals,” and Tom 
proudly pointed them out, where they hung 
in a little case. There were a few silver 
cups about that the Captain glanced at 
carelessly. 

“The Major seems to have very little 
silver,” he remarked tentatively. 

Oh, hasn't he ! " was the confident reply. 
* He keeps it locked up in a safe in the 
butler’s pantry at the end of the passage.” 

" End of the passage, eh? The little 
door at the end, eh ? " 

“ You've got a sharp eve.“ laughed Tom 
wonderingly. I shouldn't have noticed it 
myself.” 

Captain Thompson smiled indulgently. 
“Iam very observant," said he. 

Footsteps were now heard approaching, 


„and presently Sergeant Jones entered. Ho 


looked astonished. 

“Wel, I must be going now,” said the 
Captain affably. Very many thanks for 
letting me see the book. Give my kind 
regards to the Major. He'll remember me— 
Captain Thompson—knows my name very 
well Good-bye! Good-bye!” and he was 
off. 

Tom and the Sergeant stood watching him 
as he strode down the drive. 

“ It seemed such a pity to let him go with- 
out seeing the book, and he had come such 
a long way for the purpose." 

Jones grunted. “I don't set much store 
on books myself,’ said he. 

“No more do I,” was Tom's cordial 
reply, “and it seemed such a funny old 
book, 400.“ 

" Cap'en Thompson—Cap’en Thompson,” 
mused Sergeant Jones, “Capen of what, 
I wonder? He don't look like a Navy man. 
Cap'en of a schooner, maybe, but that there 
chap's never been in the army!“ 


The short winter afternoon soon camo to 
a close,-and the dark vault of the heavens 
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was spangled with glittering stars amongst 
which a young moon rode in splendour. 
Tom spent a great part of the evening by 
the dining-room fire, trying to learn some of 
the lessons that had been set for the holidays. 
About ten o’clock the Sergeant entered the 
room and looked meaningly at him. 

“ It’s ten o'clock, Master Tom. Time to 
be off to bed.” 

Tom, however, did not feel inclined for 
bed, and sail so. I'm not at all sleepy,” 
he objected. 

" Major's orders, Master Tom. Lights 
out at ten o'clock," was the Sergeant’s curt 
reply. 

So Tom arose, not without much grumbling, 
and made his way upstairs. It was cold 
in his room after the warm fireside; so, 
although he was disinclined for bed, he ma !e 
a virtue of necessity, and was soon undressed 
and under the blankets, as being the warmest 
place at that time of the year. 

Sleep was not an early visitor, and he 
lay awake in the darkness ne to the 
soft soughing of the wind in the branches 
of the trees outside his window. The old 
clock in the hall struck eleven, and went 
on with its ceaseless tick-tick, until Tom 
heard its hoarse warning, preparatory to its 
again striking the hour. 

What hour was it? Twelve, of course. 
That was the time when ghosts prowled 
around oll houses as Mrs. Griffiths had told 
him; and, horrifiel at the recollection of 
some of the ghost-stories he had heard, Tom 
buried his head under the bedclothes. 

The clock struck twelve, and no ghostly 
hand came to jerk the beiclothes away. 
Tom to reason with himself, so that 
his fears might be allayed. There were, of 
course, no such things as ghosts. What 
rubbish those stories were, to be sure! 
Cautiously his head emerged inch by inch, 
until at last he looked boldly round the 
room. There was no spectral visitor to be 


seen, 

Nothing was to be seen, indeel. But, 
listen ! "There was a sound as of some one 
creeping stealthily past his door, followed 
by a creak from the old staircase. Tom 
shivered. It was some ghostly visitant, 
doubtless, and he was about to dive again 
under the bedclothes, when another thought 
flashed across his mind. Perhaps it was 
Sergeant Jones going quietly downstairs for 
something—or was it burglars ? 

In a second Tom whippei out of bei and 
huddled on some clothes. Then, quietly 
opening the door, he went cautiously to the 
Sergeant’s room. It was not empty, for 
loud. anóros proceeded from the bed. Tom 
shook the sleeper by the shouller, causing 
the old warrior to jump up and seize him 
firmly. 

“Let go!” whispered the boy. “ Let 
go, and get up quickly. I think there are 
burglars in the house." 

With & mutterel exclamation, Sergeant 
Jones tumbled out of be] and rapi.lly dressed 
as Tom told him of what he hal heard. 
Then he pickel up the revolver with which 
they had been practising that day, and 
examined it carefully by the light of the 
candle. 

“ But, perhaps, after all, it was a ghost," 
said Tom at the conclusion of his story. 

“Ah! This will settle him," was the 
reply, as he tappel the revolver. '' Ghost 
or not, I don't like folks that come prowling 
about other people's houses at night." 

They crept down the stairs in their stock- 
inged feet, and pausel at the library door. 
A faint sound of whispering was heard from 
within. 

* There's more than one at the game," 
mutterel the Sergeant, sitting on the 
bottom step of the stairs. It's quite likely 
ihey've got the window open, and will 


escape that way as soon as we y de the door, 
so Id better go outside and ready for 
them. But they must be frightened from 
the room before long." 

I'll do that," whispered Tom breath- 
lessly. 

The Sergeant grinned. 

“You'll want some help," he said, and, 
rising, he led the way into the dining-room, 
the door of which was ajar. Noiseleasly 
he undid the shutters in a twinkling, and, 
opening the window, stepped on to the 
terrace. Soon he reappeared with Snap 
under his arm. Snap was a fox.terrier 
belonging to the Sergeant, and was game 
enough to tackle any living thing from a 
rat to an elephant. 

Quiet, Snap!" whispered the Sergeant, 
and the dog remainel silent, evidently 
aware that sometling unusual was about 
to take place. 

“ Now, Master Tom," he continued, 
“wait until you think I've had time to 
get round to the library window. Then 
try the door. If it's locked, hammer on it 
as loud as you can—that will drive 'em out. 
If the door is not locked, walk in quickly and 
set Snap at 'em. Better take the revolver, 
just for show; but don't use it. I'll settle 
em outside with this," and he picked up a 
thick oak bludgeon. 

Tom's heart beat quickly as he watched 
the Sergeant disappear through the window. 
When he thought he had had sufficient 
time to get round to the other side of the 
house, the boy advanced boldly to the "pé 
door, with Snap under his arm, and the 
revolver in his right hand. 

To his surprise the door was unlocked, 
and he flung it quickly open. Two men 
were on their knees examining the drawers 
of the desk. A small dark lantern shel.a 
bright circle of light upon them, and as the 
men looked up he saw that one was no less 
than his recent acquaintance, Captain 
Thompson ! " 

Tom pointed the revolver at them, as he 
placed the growling dog on the ground. 
Hie, Snap! Hus-s-s! At em, good dog, 
then ! ” 

There was a snarl and an oath as the men 
shuffled to their feet ; then a shriek of pain 
as Snap's teeth met in a muscular leg. Tom 
slammed the door to, and stood with his 
back to it, as the men danced round to escape 
Snap's fangs. Then one of them made a 
dash for the window, which, as the Sergeant 
thought, they had opened wide to serve as 
an emergency exit if necessary. In a 
trice his companion followe his example, 
howling with pain as the dog fastened on to 
his calf. 

Outside, a furious struggle was taking 
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place. The first fugitive had been pinned 
to the ground by Sergeant Jones, and now 
the other was on top of the struggling, men 
striving to free his companion, whilst Snap 
rushed around, furious and snarling, snapping 
his teeth right and left at his master’s foes. 

Tom rushed to the scene just as the top- 
most burglar aimed a savage blow at the 
Sergeant with a blunt instrument he had 
drawn from his pocket. Then, seeing the 
muzzle of the revolver within a few feet of 
his face, the miscreant sprang aside, and 
was soon speeding over the meadow. Tom 
at once gave chase ; but the burglar had the 
advantage in that he wore boots, so that 
when the first hedge had to be negotiated. 
Tom was compelled to come to a stop, as 
his stockingel feet were no match for 
thorns. He retraced his steps, and found 
that the other burglar had escaped also, 
for the Sergeant was sitting propped up 
against the wall, dazed, with blood streaming 
down his face from a wound in the head. 

The servants were all roused by the noise 
of the struggle, and the wounded head was 
promptly attended to amid exclamations 
of wonder from Mrs. Griffiths and Betty. 
The wound had been caused by the second 
man, and fortunately was not of a serious 
nature. 

It was evident that the burglars had been 
interrupted just as they had commenced 
their nefarious work. The butler's pantry 
had not been touched ; but they had made 
a parcel of the paper money and the gold 
that I had left in my desk, and this was 
afterwards discovered on the floor. They 
had left, luckily, with none of my property. 

I returned to Oakwood that afternoon, 
and was informed of the occurrence by Tom 


and Sergeant Jones. It js needless to say 


that “ Captain Thompson” was quite un- 
known to me, so I lectured Tom severely for 


his foolishness in taking a perfect stranger 


ne the house, and making a confidant of 
im. 

The burglars were never captured, and, 
though Captain Thompson was well 
known to the London police, he evidently 
must have gone into hiding for a time, as 
I heard nothing more about him. He had 
carefully studied the house in the short time 
he was there with Tom, and he and his 
confederate had gained an entrance by means 
of a ladder placed against one of the upper 
windows. I have my own suspicions t 
the second burglar was the tramp who had 
been loitering about that day. 

In a few days’ time Tom returned to school, 
and I hoped that I had now reached the end 
of my experiences of the trials of a guardian ; 
but a more thrilling adventure was in store. 

(To be continued.) 
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Give him A cheer, boys! ° 


Ws they were loading at Callao for the 

homeward voyage, the second mate, 
Jack Emerson, received a letter from his 
twin brother, Tom. He was a capital cor- 
respondent. Jack was always glad to see 
his round, bold handwriting on any envelope 
that was handed to him, because he was 
always sure that the news wrapped up in it 
would be interesting and detailed, with racy 
annotations, in Tom’s inimitable style. The 
letter in question was no exception to the 
rule. In three sheets of thin notepaper he 
managed to convey all the information 
necessary to keep his far-away brother in 
touch with the events of the neighbourhood 
of their own home. 

The which appealed most strongly to 
Jack Emerson was a reminder that in four 
months’ time they would both be twenty- 
one. It had been decided to celebrate their 
coming of age in right royal fashion. There 
was to be a great gathering of the Emerson 
clan, uncles and aunts and cousins, and the 
silver-haired grandmother, at a gorgeous 
garden-party, with Chinese lanterns, and 
fireworks, and a feast fit for a couple of 
kings. Even grumpy great-uncle Nathanael, 
the dried-up old bachelor who had lived the 
life of a recluse, and who was reputed to be 
very rich, had given a tentative promise to 
come—only a tentative promise ; but that 
was a perfect marvel for him. He had never 
thrust a suspicious horn, with a searching 
eye at the end of it, so far out of his snail- 
like shell before ! 

The mater had set her heart on the 
celebration, and so had little Lucy, their 
only sister; but the pater, with his usual 
caution, had warned them that Jack might 
not be home in time. Four months were 
only a bare allowance for the voyage from 
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By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of “A Bedauin Cup tire,” “ The Equine God," ete, 


PART I. 


Callao to Bristol. It would be better, said 
he, not to fix the date, but to leave it 
indefinite, and to issue the invitations after 
Jack’s arrival. 

As if," wrote Tom, the date had not 
been fixed already by our advent into this 
sublunary world twenty-one years ago next 
September. Fancy celebrating a coming of 
age after you've come! The raison d étre 
of it would be knocked into a cocked hat. 
And so, my shadow, my simulachre, my 
other self—for except among our own 
people no one can tell t'other from which— 
prove that the pater is a perverse old pes- 
simist by persuading the twin divinities, 
Neptune and Boreas, to swing and fling 
dad creaking wind-jammer round the 

orn and across the Atlantic at double- 
quick speed, that you may surprise him, 
and all the other croakers, by reaching us 
just in time.“ 

Jack was a little bit sensitive about the 
beautiful barque of which he was the second 
mate. If anyone else had called the Osprey 
a " creaking wind-jammer " he would have 
run the risk of discovering the length of 
Jack's tongue. He might even have felt 
the force of his strong right arm. But Tom 
was a privileged person, and in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits, especially when he was 
writing to his brother, he made use of terms 
which had to be liberally discounted. 

A wind-jammer, indeed! And a creaking 
one at that! Why, from her truck to her 
keelson the Osprey was one of the hand- 
somest sailing craft afloat. Built low in the 

- hull, and on lines almost as fine as those of 
a racing yacht, with tall raking spars and 
an ample spread of canvas, very few vessels 
could touch her if there were anything like 
a breeze. Of course, she creaked. Livery 
vessel creaked. But, when the wind was 
fair and her sails were drawing evenly, she 
could slip through the water like a witch. 
Swift and silent was she in comparison with 
most other sailing craft he had known, and 
Jack had seen her pass many a larger and 
statelier ship in the early part of the day, 
and before the sunset drop her neatly 
below the horizon. 

Tom only wanted to provoke him. He 
playfully depreciated the powers of the 
Osprey because she could not bowl through 
the seas like a big liner. But the liner had 
not been launched that could vie with the 
Osprey as a picture worth looking at when 
she was under full sail. Still, Jack felt that 
he would have had a much better chance of 
reaching home in time if he had been second 
mate of a steamer and not of a barque, 
however well built, which was dependent 
upon the winds and the tides. 

He was an energetic young fellow, and 
down on dawdlers. When William Salt, 
the first mate, an easy-going man in middle 
life, who held a master’s certificate but 
seldom used it, was off duty, it was Jack’s 
business to superintend the stowing of the 
cargo; and, after the receipt of the letter, 
he kept his eyes peeled, and exacted the 
maximum of labour from the stevedore 
and his men. Every hour's delay lessened 
the hope of his arrival in time for the celebra- 
tion of which Tom had told him. He meant 
to be there, if possible, not so much on his 
own account as on Tom's, and his mother's, 
and Lucy's. Reading the letter between the 
lines, he knew that they would be disap- 
pointed greatly if he were not with them to 
share in the festivities. So he worked 
himself, and kept the stevedore at it, and 


_ is twenty-one you will be very near it. 
, a neck-and-neck race between you and Tom, 


stimulated the men by cheery words and 
timely tips, until they forgot the sweltering 
heat and their inclination for long siestas ; 
and the captain was delighted at the prospect 
of sailing from Callao two or three days 
earlier than he had been led to anticipate. 

" Why, Mr. Emerson," said he, as he 
stood by the forward hatch, watching the 
second mate's endeavours with a comical 
lift of the left eyebrow, ** you are a regular 
tearaway." 

“ I am anxious to be off, sir.” 

Are you tired of the smell of the land? 

“ I would rather have the smell of the sea, 
sir. When do you think we shall sail!“ 

“I cannot say. Saturday, maybe. If 
you could persuade Mr. Salt to allow you to 
take double watches—no very difficult task 
—and you could keep the men going like 
this, we might sail to-morrow. Ev i 
is in readiness, We only need to get the cargo 
in. Why are you so anxious to be off ? " 

“ I should like to be home, sir, for the 
fifteenth of September." 

Well, there's time enough. The Osprey 
has done the same voyage in less time than 
that. Is the date a particular one, may I 
ask ? " 

Tom's birthday, sir, and he'll be twenty- 
one." 

'* 'lTom—oh ! he's your twin brother, isn't 
he? and then the bearded captain burst 
into a hearty laugh. * I see. hen Tom 
It's 


and a matter of mutual congratulations. 
Well, we ought to do it. You'll be having 
a party in honour of the event? Yes! 
I see. All right. I'll hurry up a bit 
myself and give Mr. Salt a hint. With a 
pue of sound timber like the Osprey 

neath us, and spars like these, Mr. Emer- 
son,’ and he waved his open palm aloft, 
“ we ought to do it.” 

On Saturday morning they slipped away 
from Callao, and, running well out from the 
land, swung the Osprey round to the south- 
'ard, and set her on a course direct for the 
stormy waters of the Horn. With sails as 
taut as drum-skins, and before a wind that 
coquetted a point or two eastward or west- 
ward but refused to forsake the north, the 
good ship ran on, leaving the twin islands 
of St. Felix and St. Ambrose like two soft 
clouds far away on the starboard bow. 
Clear between  Mas.a-Fuera and Juan 
Fernandez she went, sighting the one, but 
missing the other, and onward, in long dips 
and plunges, as if the swell of the Pacific 
were a companion to dance with and to 
adorn with diamond-showers, Jack was in 
rare spirits. If this first fortnight might be 
taken as a sample, the Osprey was going to 
excel herself, and he would be home in time 
and to spare. 

But, as they mounted the higher latitudes, 
and the keener air of the south met them, 
the wind changed, and they had to make 
long and toilsome and time-consuming tacks. 
Jack's spirits fell with the temperature, and 
he began to fear that the vovage round the 
Horn would more than snatch away all that 
they had hitherto gained. And the fear was 
realised. For, as they drew away to the 
eastward to make the Archipelago, a mighty 
blast from the land smote them, tearing the 
little canvas they were carrying to ribbons. 
For two days they drifted before the gale. 
Scarcely any damage was done, The vessel 
was tight and seaworthy, and they were in 
the open It was only the delay that was 
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irritating. The Osprey answered to her 
helm as if she were animated by the intel- 
ligence of her navigators; and when the 
sale had blown itself out, they laid her 
to her course again, and made for the 
Horn. 

Wind and tile proverbially wait for no 
man; and for no man will they cease to 
blow and flow. No sooner did Jack begin 
to think that they were in a fair way for 
rounding the Horn than the seas rose 
ominously, and a „blinding snow.storm 
completely enveloped them. Again there 
fell upon them a contrary wind, forcing 
them south'ard and ever south'ard, clear 
of the land certainly, but into coller and 
ever colder climes, until the ship was 
sheeted with ice and the shrouds were as 
hard as steel. 

Jack, in his eagerness to find the Atlantic 
and to turn her bows toward home, would 
have worn her round and sailed her close 
to the wind ; but Captain Vyner was wiser 
than Jack. This long reach to the south- 
"ard did not trouble him. He might lose 
a day or two, or he might not : that was of 
very little consequence to him ; what he 
wanted was to get so far clear of the Horn 
as to run to the eastward of the Falklands 
when he did wear her round, and straight into 
the south Atlantic. Whereas Jack, by his 
manwuvre, would have run the risk of 
falling in with the land, and being driven 
back ; and that would have cost him not a 
day or two, but a weck, or a couple of weeks, 
or even more than that. 

No. With the wind blowing steadily 
from its present quarter, a contrary wind as 
it seemed to be, and with plenty of sea- 
room, the captain's course, however much 
Juck might secretly chafe against it—and, 
. understanding the value of perfect discipline, 
. he never gave the shadow of a hint to the 
captain of his own opinion—was safer and 
surer than his would have been ; and they 
were not losing time, but gaining it, by 
holding on toward the frozen south. 

One day, at the beginning of the second 
dog-watch, Jack relieved the first mate, and 
received the welcome instruction: North- 
east by north ! " It was the first intimation 
that the course had been changed. The 
Osprey was threshing her way through the 
lumpy seas ; out of the icy south-west a 
bitterly cold wind was sweeping the brine 
before it; most of her canvas was spread 
and drawing freely ; and Jack's hope re- 
vived and filled his eyes with an expectant 
glow, as he realised that the bows were 
pointing homeward, notwithstanding the 
fact that between him and the Bristol 
Channel spread the spacious waters of the 
two Atlantics, Clad in his warm blue pilots, 
and covered with his shiny oilskins, little 
cared he for the coll; just ahead of them, 
toward which they were now steadily 
speeding, were the balmier zones; and his 
heart leaped in anticipation of the con- 
gratulations that awaited both himself and 
his twin brother at their coming of age. 

"I thocht we were runnin' right awa' 
doon to the Shetlands o' the sooth," he 
overheard the Scotch carpenter say to one 
of the sailors from the county of Somerset, 
which was Jack's own county. 

" Nay," answered the West-countryman, 
“ the cap'n have got his eyes in his head.” 

Ay. that’s where they should be, my 
mon—that's where they should be; but I 
was a wee bit fearsome that he had let them 
gang oot o' their sockets, and fix theirsel's 
i the ends o the airth.“ 

Not he," replied his companion, with 
scorn. *' He could zee that the wind would 
veer, if he waited long enough, and that he 
could wear the ship round to run east'ard 
o' the Falklands, and it have happened zo 
exackly." 
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“ Well, I'm pleased he did na’ wait lang 
eno’ to moor the ship to the South Pole." 

As the men passed out of hearing Jack 
could not forbear a smile. "Their conver- 
sation reflected the controversy which had 
been going on in his own mind. 

The current helped them until they were 
abreast of Brazil. Then they met with 
bafHing winds, and dead calms, and a 
current that carried them out of their course, 
Long and weary weeks were consumed in the 
effort to cross from the American continent 
to the Ca >æ de Verde Islands. Thence Jack 
despatce": . a letter bemoaning the delay, 
but hoping against hope that fortune would 
favour them and allow him to reach home in 
time for the celebration, With exasperating 
slowness they crept forward to the Canaries, 
and forward again to a point well off Cape 
Finisterre ; and there a south-westerly gale 
caught them, and drove them across the 
wide opening of the Bay of Biscay almost to 
the mouth of the English Channel. Then 
the wind went round, and in a few hours 
dropped to a calm nearly tropical in its 
stillness and sultry warmth. 

To clear the Scillies they were obliged to 
fall off a point or two to the westward. In 
the middle watch, which was the captain's, 
and while Jack was in charge, in the dark 
hours of the thirteenth of September, the 
hoarse voice of a man in the bows hailed 
him. 

“ A light, sir!" 

* Where away?“ 

“ To starboard!” 

Jack picked up the night-glasses, and went 
forward under the flapping sails, The wind 
was coming in little puffs. They were only 
making from two to three knots, just 
sufficient to keep hope alive in the heart of 
the second mate. After examining the light 
intently he returned amidships. Captain 
Vyner had emerged from the cabin. Leaning 
against the starboard bulwarks, with the 
rough palm of his left hand curved over his 
shaggy eyebrows, he also was intently 
examining the light. 

“ The first glimpse of home,’ 
Jack handed him the glasses. 

„The Bishop, sir?“ 

“ Yes, it's the Bishop,“ and, turning to the 
man at the wheel, he said: “ Keep her off 
another couple of points to the westward.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir," returned the sailor. 

It's à nasty bit of ground. Mr. Emerson,” 
said he. Let me see—isn't this the 
thirteenth of September? Your brother 
becomes a man the day after to-morrow. 
Yes, I remember " ; and, as if it were the 
continuation of the laugh he had indulged 
in at Callao four months before, the hearty 
peal rang out again. You want to be 
home, Mr. Emerson, the day after to- morrow. 
Certainly. Likewise naturally. It would 
never do for the other twin to be missing 
when the celebration comes off." 

Do you think we shall do it, sir?“ 

* Well, it will be touch and go. We may 
do it. If we have anything of a breeze we 
shall. With capfuls like these we can 
hardly expect it. But I think the wind will 
freshen with the dawn." 

Captain Vyner was generally correct in his 
forecasts. With the dawn the wind grew 
steady, but by no means strong. A very 
light breeze it was, and wafted them slowly 
up the coast. By the first watch of the 
fourteenth they were midway between 
Hartland and Lundy, and when Jack 
prepared to turn in at the striking of the 
eight bells he was still hopeful that a tug 
would find them, and tow them into the 
Avon in the early hours of the day which 
had just begun. 

To his intense disgust, however, when he 
was roused at four o'clock, and went on deck 
for the morning watch, he beheld the Osprey 


' snid he, as 


swathed in the thick folds of a dense fog. 
The water was as still as a mil-pond. There 
was no breeze at all. At intervals, through 
the mist, came the hooting of the sirens, to 
which the Osprey was replving by her own 
melancholy blare. So soundly had he slept 
that the sirens had not disturbed him ; and 
as he came up the companion the mist 
settled upon his spirits like a veritable wet 
blanket, while, at the same moment, the 
fog-horn extinguished the glimmering hope 
which he had so carefully tenced all through 
the vovage. 

There was no change in he weather 
during the periodical sounding of the bells, 
and, when the watch was over, Jack had 
made up his mind to the inevitable. At 
midday, when he turned out for the after- 
noon watch, the fog still enveloped them. 
Far above their heads there was a faint 
suggestion that it was not quite so densc— 
a silvery radiance, as if the sun were playing 
there and might in time break through and 
dispel it. But of what use was it now? 
If it cleared ever so rapidly, and they were 
lucky enough to pick up the pilot, it would 
be impossible to berth the Osprey before 
night. 

“Its a pity we've missed it, Mr. Emer- 
son," said the captain. “ But for this fog 
we might have got in.” 

“lt cannot be helped, sir.“ 

"I was prepared to send you ashore as 
soon as we. were in the river.” 

Thank you, sir." 

“ Your place is not far from Bristol, is it?“ 

* Twenty miles, sir, or thereabouts.” 

" Ah! you might have run down and 
joined them ; but it is hopeless now. Well, 
it's no use crying over spilled milk. But. 
this is cream, Still, the proverb holds 
good. Likewise what cannot be cured must 
be endured. And also make the best of it. 
Here's my hand, Mr. Emerson, and many 
happy returns, and as much prosperity as is 
good for you!” And he almost made Jack 
wince by the heartiness of his grip. I'll 
speak to the cook, and we'll give every man 
aboard an extra tuck.in to-night in honour 
of the event. You'll never be twenty-one 
again." 

“ It’s very kind of you, sir.” 

Tut, tut!” and he cast his eyes aloft. 
It seems to me by the glimmer up there 
as if old Sol were doing his best to break 
through. I shouldn't wonder if the fog 
were low-lving. It may be clear enough 
at the masthead to ascertain our wherc- 
abouts. I'll send a man up into the fore- 
royal to sce what he can make out." 

“ Shall I go, sir?“ 

“ [f you like, Mr. Emerson." 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
Jack leaped into the ratlines The captain 
watched him climb, and could not help but 
admire his agility. "The carpenter, who was 
near the cat-head, also turned to watch him, 
and wondered what he was running up for. 
Soon he was in the foretop-gnllant and 
mounting toward the yard of the fore-royal. 
The sail was clewed up. Notwithstanding 
the mist thev could see him clearly. Just 
as he got astride the yard they noticed him 
lean forward with his arms outstretched 
and clutch at something invisible to them ; 
and, immediately, he swung clear of the 
rigging, outward and upward, in a long and 
graceful curve, and vanished from their 
view. 

" Cauld iron!" said the Scotchman, 
moved by superstitious fear, and grippirg 
the anchor with both hands. In spinning 
the varn afterwards he always said that his 
hair lifted, and, although there was no wind 
at all, his cap fell into the sea. 

Struck with amazement, the captain 
stood gazing at the spot where Jack had 
disappeared. For the moment he seemed 
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bereft of his wits. He could not even think 
about it. It was the strangest occurrence 
he had ever beheld. 

Did you see that, carpenter ? " said he, 
turning to the Scotchman, with the white 
showing under the bronze of his startled 
face. 

"'Deed an’ I did, sir," returned the 
carpenter, in a suppressed whisper, and with 


I can be truly said that the sollier is as 

much the guardian of the helpless as 
of his country. Whether it be a hungry 
native, an out-of-work white, cr an animal 
that needs protection, the same warm 
welcome is assured from Tommy Atkins, 
and many have been the strange waifs 
and still stranger animals who have owed 
shelter and subsistence to him. 

Of-course, some regimental pets are quite 
historical ; but these are in rather a different 
category from the soldiers own private 
pets. However, it might be interesting to 
mention some of the more famous of regi- 
mental pets. Everyone has heard of the 
pet goat which always marches proudly 
in front of the Welsh Regiment, and a dog 
named Ginger accompanied the Grena- 
diers right throughout their campaigning 
in South Africa, being rewarded on its return 
to England with a medal and six clasps. 
The Irish Guards have a similar kind of 
pet, as have the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
at Enniskillen, “ Mick" being the name 
of the latter. Both the Durham Light 
Infantry and the 2nd V.B. Sherwood 
Foresters sess rams as regimental pets, 
* The Duke being the official name of 
the latter; whilst the 16th Lancers had a 
more unique mascot—a handsome crane— 
which, however, died a short time ago. 
One regiment brought from South Africa 
with them a pair of pet gnus, named * Jean ”’ 
and Jacques respectively; the officers of 
the 1st Yorkshires, whilst in the same country, 
had for pet a very pretty gazelle, the men 
contenting themselves with a somewhat mis- 
chievous Ae caught at Barberton. 

The manner in which regiments became 
possessed of their pets is of interest. For 
instance. Billy,” the pet ram of the 
2nd Battalion Durham Light Infantry 
was literally saved from the cooking-pot. 
Whilst the regiment was aboard a transport 
some sports were held, the prizes being 
articles of diet—íowls, ducks, ete. One 
company of the Durhams received as prize 
“ Billy," but instead of making a meal 
of him, as other companies did with their 
prizes, the men deciled to spare him, and 
he spent many years at home and abroad 
with the battalion, eventually killing 
himself by feeding too sumptuously on the 
soldiers’ istmas decorations. 

The 4th Dragoon Guards obtained their 
pet, a very small donkey, whilst fighting in 
the Swat Valley ; the 2nd Shropshire Light 
Infantry, whilst at Rhaniket, India, found a 
deserted and half-famished panther’s cub, 
which they took care of, and, brought to 
Fyzabad with them. It is now a ve 
full-sized panther indeed, and, thoug 
quite harmless where soldiers age concerned, 
is a real terror to the natives. 

One cavalry regiment had for some time, 
whilst in Bangalore, a pair of young tiger- 
cubs, but they were speedily got rid of after 
they had made a meal off one of the officers’ 
favourite i 

The 18t 
very clever performing dog, nam 


Hussars had for a long while a 
éé Jim,” 
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a face paler and more scared than his own. 
“It’s uncanny. Oor eens bewitched, or the 
laddie's no' mortal. What do ye make o' it, 
sir?“ 

"Its a very mysterious thing very 
mysterious indeed.“ and he turned again to 
the fore-royal as if his eyes must have 
deceived him. But there was no Mr. 
Emerson. He was clean gone. The 
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SOLDIERS' QUEER PETS. 


as a regimental pet ; the 7th Dragoon Guards 
desired no better pet than their old drum- 
horse, named “ Jennie,” which was the 
only surviving horse of the batch with 
which the regiment commenced the cam- 
paign in South Africa ; and the South Wales 
Borderers brought home with them a pair 
of willebeeste (now grown to full size) 
which were found nestling close to the 
dead body of their mother, killed by a stray 
bullet. 

The soldier is, as regards his own private 
pets, very catholic in his tastes, and there 
can scarcely be a single species of animal 
which has not at some time been cared for 
by a Tommy Atkins. It is asserted that 
some Marines, whilst stationed at Simons- 
town, South Africa, had a very young 
shark, which they had caught, as a pet. 
It was, of course, kept in a small tank. 
Even more curious was the pet of some 
soldiers stationed at Ascension—a gigantic 
turtle, upon whose back the playful Tommies 
are said to have tried to ride à la Rouge- 
mont! Two privates in India have two 
leopard-cubs as pets, and the creatures 
can never be persuaded to leave their masters’ 
presence, Of course, this sign of affection 
is rather embarrassing when the men are 
falling-in ‘on parade, so that they have 
generally to chats them up in the cook- 
house, (Ore day, however, this plan proved 
disastrou me of the cubs getting loose 
during the «bsence of the cook, seizing the 


rapidity and quietness of his vanishment 
made it all the more difficult to understand. 
Not a sound had they heard. It seemed as 
if he had been silently spirited away. 
“ Well, of all the——” but he could not 
finish. ‘I must enter it in the log," he 
murmured, whether they believe me or 
not," and he returned to his cabin. 
( To be concluded.) 


whole of the company's meat, and devourinz 
it. The meal finished, the animal trotted 
across the barrack-square to its master, 
drilling under the colonel, and laid the bone 
at his feet. What the colonel said is not 
recorded. 

Parrots are great favourites amongst sol- 
diers, especially those abroad, and when the 
general is making his inspection of barrack- 
rooms Tommy has sometimes to exercise his 
ingenuity so as to keep his pets from view, 
as in some regiments they are not allowed to 
be kept in the rooms, and the troops have 
to find corners for them in the stables, or 
drill-sheds, or even in the boxes under their 
beds. But parrots are apt to be unrestrain- 
able, and on many occasions Polly, im- 
prisoned in her master’s box during the 
colonel’s inspection, has “ given the game 
away " by expostulating in terms not meant 
for a colonel's ears. 

Mongooses are also favourites with soldiers 
in India, whilst one soldier with an enthu- 
siasm for butterflies made a collection for 
which he was afterwards offered 10%. ! 
Another soldier had as pet a huge species of 
beetle ; a cockney soldier in South Africa was 
very fond of a bottled scorpion, which was 
captured along with its master, and proved 
its loyalty by promptly biting a Boer ; whilst 
one of the most lawless s Aitor in an. 
Irish regiment cherished with loving regard 
a small white rabbit, and is said to have 
wept tears at its death ! 
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THE WONDERFUL 


ONCE A TOY, NOW A WEATHER-CHART, 
AND A MEDIUM FOR 


A REMARKABLE instance of how a toy has 

been turned into practical use is 
demonstrated in the story of the kite. 
These little captive airships were invented by 
the Chinese four hundred years before the 
Christian era. For centuries they have 
been flown by boys of all countries, but 
to-day our leading men of science and the 
great meteorologists are talking of the 
wonders of the kite. 

Even our own Government has acknow- 
ledged that there is something in the kite, 
and it has bought up” that famous 
kite-flyer, Colonel S. F. Cody, who is now 
engaged in trying to perfect a man-lifting 
kite for the British Army. The large 
balloon-shed at Aldershot has been placed 
at his disposal so that he can conduct his 
experiments privately. Lately, he has been 
before the public in connection with the 
British aérial warship ** Nulli Secundus.“ 

In order to drive the apparatus against the 
wind a small gasoline motor is attached to 
the Colonel's bigger kites. During the recent 
visit of Prince Fushimi and King Edward to 
Aldershot one of these self-propelled kites 
was flown from one end of the building to the 
other, the flight being described as successful. 
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Colonel S. F. Cody. 


In the open air Colonel Cody has flown his 
kites to a height of 1,200 feet, the limit of 
the experimental range of operations; and, 
if the kites have not actually carried aloft a 
human being, they have lifted into the air 
two 56-pound weights, which coincide 
with the weight of the average man. By 
carrying a man up aloft in this manner it 
would be pools for an army to ascertain 
the whereabouts and even the strength of an 
opposing force. 

The notoriously bad weather at the begin- 
ning of last summer called attention to. the 
value of kites in another direction—namely, 
for obtaining meteorological observations. 
For accurate weather-preliction it is in- 
dispensable to know the condition of the 
upper atmosphere. This work can only 
be ascertained by kites or captive balloons, 
for this reason: However high an observa- 
tory may be on the ground, a disturbing 
factor mars the observation. They are still 
of the earth, earthy," and influenced by 
plains and mountains in the neighbourhood. 
It is only at the greatest heights that the 
air envelope of the globe circulates un- 
checked, and only there can coming storms, 
heat waves, and coll snaps be discovered. 
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LIFTING MAN 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


The kite is preferable to the balloon, for 
the reason that it can be sent up in all 
weathers, even in a gale of fifty miles an hour, 
in a snowstorm, or in a freezing temperature, 


A Hargrave or Box-kite 12 ft. high amd 7 ft. 6 in. wide. 


and is always, if properly managed, under 
complete control. Should there not be 
sufficient wind to fly the kite, it can be 
lifted into the air by a small balloon and 
the latter detached as soon as the kite 
altitude where the wind is 


Now that the value of the kite for secur- 
ing data of the upper atmosphere is 
fully recognised, one is not surprised to 
learn that several meteorological stations in 
the country are making arrangements to 
pw X3 x 
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The Meteorograph. 


The instrument carried by kites for recording the 
conditions of the upper atmosphere. 


fly these little airships. Several kite- 


flying stations, too, are to be opened in 


France and also in Russia. There are, 
however, a number of stations wliere kites 


STORY OF THE KITE: 


A PHOTOGRAPHER, A SIGNALLING-APPARATUS, 
INTO SPACE. 


are now flown. There are several in 
Germany, another near Paris, one in Scot- 
land, and several in America. Some of 
them are under the control of the respective 
Governments, while others are purely 
private institutions. By far the most 
important of these is Blue Hill Observatory, 
a private station near Boston, in America. 
Here kites may daily be seen far away on 
the horizon, almost out of sight. The 
observatory is presided over by Mr. A. 
Lawrence Rotch, who, needless to add, 
is an enthusiastic kite-flyer. Indeed, he 
has brought kite-flying to a science, and 
recently gave the writer many interesting 
particulars of the value of kites as weather- 
prophets. 

Before describing this station it is 
interesting to note that the type of kite 
in general use at this, and also at other 
stations, is the Hargrave, or cellular kite. 
It was the invention of an Australian, 
Mr. Hargrave, who hails from Sydney. It 
consists of two light boxes, without tops 
or bottoms, fastened some little distance 
one above the other. The wind exercises 
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The Man-lifting Kite. 
With horizontal and vertical rudders for controlling 
its course through the air, bearing the late 
Lieut. Caulfield as a passenger. 


its lifting force chiefly upon the front and 
rear sides of the upper box, the lower box, 
which inclines to the rear, and so receives 
less pressure, preserving the balance, while 
the ends of the boxes being in line with the 
wind keep the kite steady. Experts declare 
this type to be the best flyer ever designed. 

Curiously enough, it was in Scotland 
that kites were first flown for a scientific 
object—namely, at Glasgow in 1749. Four 
kites were sent up, some of them measuring 
seven feet in length. They were all attached 
to one line, and their work was to lift a 
thermometer into the air. It is related 
that “ the uppermost one ascended to an 
amazing height, disappearing at times 
among the white summer clouds, while all 
the rest, im a series, formed with it in the 
air below such a lofty scale, and that, too. 
affected by such regular and conspiring 
motions, as at once changed a boyish pastime 
into a spectacle which greatly interested 
every beholder." 

The kites at Blue Hill, and, for that matter, 
at all the up-to-date stations, carry up à 
wonderful little] instrument called the 
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meteorograph. Virtually it is a combina- 
tion of a barometer, a thermometer, and a 
hygrometer, all of which record their 
readings automatically on one cylinder 
tarned by clockwork. These little instru- 
ments are the invention of M. Richard, 
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however, there is a distinct change and 
a complete reversal of the conditions 
which obtain on the ground, On the ground 
the days are dry and the nights damp. A 
mile above us the days are damp and the 
nights dry. In fair weather especially the 


Flying the Hargrave or Box-kite. 
It is the invention of an Australian, and is considered the best and most reliable of kites. 


of Paris, and are made of aluminium, and 
weigh 3 lb. By flying two or more kites 
a greater lifting power is obtained, while 
there is also less risk of the kites breaking 
away and getting lost. Indeed, five, six, 
and even eight kites are often attached 
to the same line when it is desired to lift 
a heavy instrument in the air, while there 
is a record of twelve kites having been 
fixed to the same rope. 

Some interesting facts about the upper 
atmosphere have déco learned through the 
medium of these miniature airships. For 
instance, the accepted idea is that wind is 
a current of air moving horizontally at 
a given speed. It is nothing of the kind ; 


it is made up of numerous breezes, which , 


are not only horizontal, but also vertical. 
Even a gale of forty miles an hour consists 
of many small currents, buffeting each 
other, and finally mingling with each other. 
Indications of a coming heat wave are often 
discovered by a kite only one mile above 
the ground, and a coming cold snap is learned 
from a meteorograph flown half a mile high. 
But the kite meteorologist is informed of 
these coming changes of temperature six 
and eight. hours before their advent. Then 
clouds f »m which rain is falling are often 
no mot: than 1,000 ft. above us. Beyond 
this th air is perfectly dry. 

* Ai a mile aloft,” says Mr. Rotch, “the 
differc..ces in weather-conditions are much 
greater than those found on the earth's 
surface at points which may be hundreds 
of miles apart. Temperature drops 5 deg. 
Fahr. for every 1,000 ft. up., In the free 
iir, a mile high, the temperature is almost 
uniform, the average difference between the 
night and the day being, in the former case, 
less than 1 deg. colder. Regarding moisture, 


night air is almost as dry as that found 
at the ground in desert lands. i 

comparing the velocity of the wind above 
and below, the velocity above is tremendous. 
Gales of 100 miles an hour are a common 
occurrence, Clouds have been seen travelling 


at 174 miles an hour. The mile limit, in 
fact, is a region of storm. However normal 
the rate of wind at our feet, a mile above it is 
four times faster.“ 3 

At Blue Hill an interesting device is 
used for bringing down the kites. In 
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Getting Ready for a Flight. 
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design it resembles an ordinary deep-sea 
sounding-apparatus. There is a drum, 
round which the wire is wound by a small 
steam-engine when the kites are drawn 
in, and another drum for paying out the 
wire. It has been found that the pull of 
tae kites during ascent is sufficient to unreel 
tne wire, which, by means of a pulley, is 
delivered to the kites as required, an attached 
wheel meanwhile recording the pull on the 
line and the length paid out. Mention 
may here be made of the wire used at 
Blue Hill. It is a fine steel music-wire, 
weighs but 15 lb. to the mile, and is capable 
of withstanding a pull of 300 lb. The 
wire is spliced in lengths of more than a 
mile with the greatest care, special pains 
being taken that no sharp bends or rust- 
spots occur which would cause it to break. 
When the kites are to be drawn 
in, a two-horse-power steam-engine is 
called into requisition, and the wire pulled 
in at the rate of three to six miles an 
hour. It is virtually flying kites by 
machinery. 

It is amusing to stand by this apparatus 
and watch the electric sparks on the reel. 
In the clearest of weather electricity travels 
down the long steel wire, and shows itself 
by tiny sparks. The higher the ascent 
the more intense the discharge. "When the 
kite is, say, 12,000 ft. high and lost to 
view in the clouds, or when a snowstorm 
is raging, or a thunderstorm probable, the 
sparks become longer and even dangerous. 
The electricity then has to be “ earthed " 
by connecting the kite wire to another 
leading into the ground. 

In the summer of 1897 a kite at Blue Hill 
attained the then record height of 11,716 ft. 
It was regarded as a remarkable achievement. 
Since then the distance has been gradually 
increased, the present record height being 
just over 20,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea—an ascent of nearly four miles. When 
this unique record was achieved a combined 
weight of 175 lb. was lifted into the air. 
Six kites of the improved Hargrave type 
were used. They had curved flying.sur- 


faces, modelled after the wings of a bird. 
The length of wire paid out was over six 
miles. According to the recording instru- 
ments the temperature at the highest point 


attained was 15 deg. below freezing-point, 
and the wind.velocity was about thirty- 
two miles an hour. The flight occupied ten 
hours. 

Such flights as these call for special skill 
as wel! a«-perseverance on the part of those 
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in charge of the flights. In the case of 
long flights the kites are often left out all 
night and drawn in in the morning. 
Occasionally it happens that the line 
breaks and the kite and the valuable instru- 
ments it carries fall to the ground. If this 
occurs in the evening or during the night, it 
sometimes means a long search to recover 
the aérial apparatus. Often the kite- 
flyers at Blue Hill have tramped miles of 
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road, path, wool, and swamp looking for 
a lost kite, only to find it comparatively 
close at hand. It had broken from the 
wire in the dark or in the clouds out of sight, 
and the direction of its fall could not be 
ascertained. 

Recently at Blue Hil! they carried out 
some .very interesting tests. Kites were 
sent aloft whose mission it was to bring 
down samples of air collected at various 
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heights. These were later examined by 
chemists for cosmic dust and bacteria. 

All said and done, the kite is the prototype 
of to-day’s atroplane, which is but a big kit 
with a motor attached to it. Such is thé 
history of the kite, which, in the hands of th 
scientist,is a weather-chart, a photographer, x 
signalling-apparatus, & telephone, a collector 
of electricity, a parcel and letter carrier, and 
a medium for lifting man into space. 


* 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 


[t is difficult to think of wireless telegraphy, 
even to-day, without experiencing a 
slight feeling of wonder, especially when one 
realises that messages can be sent over 
hundreds of miles without the aid of wires 
or other visible media. The object of the 
present article is to show how really simple 
the apparatus is, and to explain, in as 
plain à manner as possible, the working 
parts and details, and, further, ho'v these 
can be put together at the cost of a few 
shillings. 

The actual apparatus is simple and easy 
to arrange, but if you wish to dive into the 
theoretical part of the subject also, do not 
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forget that you will be undertaking a very 
big thing. 

I do not think it would be out of place, 
before going on to explain the apparatus, 
to give a few details about electric waves 
in general As early as 1867 Professor 
Clerk Maxwell foretold the discovery of 
electric waves from calculations which he 
made, but it was not until 1888 that they were 
discovered. Thev were first noticed by 
Professor Hertz, the German scientist, 
who, besides, made some very useful experi- 
ments with them. It is the result of these 
researches, together wth those of Sir 
Oliver Lodge and other scientists, that have 
recently been applied to wireless telegraphy. 
„ Hertzian waves (to give them their 
proper name) were found to træam in air at 


By Eric J. DETMOLD. 


PART I. 


the same speed as light—that is, 186.300 feet 
per second—and to undulate 25,000,000 times 
per second ! 

The sending or transmitting apparatus 
consists chiefly of an induction coil and a 
battery. When a spark is produced by an 
induction coil it sends out waves in all 
directions, and it is these waves that the 
“ coherer” of the receiving apparatus 
detects. 

Now, to deal with it in more detail. An 
induction coil giving a spark of about 
three-eighths to half an inch is satis- 
factory for short distances. New coils 
are expensive things to buy, but they do 
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not deteriorate much by age, and can 
usually be bought fairly cheaply second- 
hand. The coil must have a trembler 
attachment if you intend using the Morse 
system of telegraphy. The illustration 
shows the transmitting apparatus. 

The transmitter shown is made in the 
following way: The two brass knobs are 
obtained from old electric-light switches, 
they are cut off, drilled, and have pieces 
of No. 12 copper wire soldered in. The 
insulating pillars, A and B, are made from old 
electric-light fuses of the type illustrated 
(fig. 1), the copper bands being taken off, 
bent to shape, and soldered on to the wires 
(figs. 2, 3, and 4). The wires are then fixed 
to the pillars by the little screws, which 
also serve the purpose of terminals. Holes 


are now borel in a wooden base and the 
pillars fixed in by woolen pegs. 

The tapper-key is made from the base of 
an oll switch, which still retains its smal} 
copper arm aud spring. The rest is easily 
seen from the sketch. 

A Leyden jar is usually necessary to 
increase the scope of the instrument. This 
is simply made: Take a small bottle with 
a wide neck, and, with shellac varnish 
(made by dissolving some shellac in a little 
methylated spirit), place around it a band 
of tin-foil. Next fill the bottle up to the 
level of the tin-foil with fine shot, then 
pass a copper wire through a rubber stopper 
so that when in the bottle the end dips 
into the shot. 

Now aa to wiring : if you wish to telegraph 
across the road, or past a few houses, it will 
be necessary to have an earth wire. Messages 
can be sent without this connection at all, 
but the instrument must be a very power- 
ful one. The best way is to use the gas or 
water mains as this wire. You may say 
that this is not wireless telegraphy, but 
let me say that in the most up-to-date wire- 
less stations an earth wire is employed. 
In the case of communication with ships 
at sea, the sea is a good enough conductor. 

The earth wire is connected, in the case of 
the transmitter, to the terminal joined to the 
bottom layer of the secondary winding of 
the coil. The spiral shown in the illustra- 
tion is known as the “ aérial,” and is of 
uncovered copper wire, and must stand 
clear of everything. 

( To be concluded.) 
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A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 
By Top MINOR. 


"VE been for some years in this temple of learning, 
And made, as I fancy, an average show, 
Yet win not the laurels some fellows are earning 
To leave an impression behind, when I go. 

"What can be the reason?" Ab, that was a question 
The answer to w'iich took some efforts to guess, 
But I've got at it now, and submit the suggestion: 

I don't take the header that makes for success. 


I've stood on the brink, and I’ve dallied and waded = 
Ive splushed at the edge of the ocean of lore; 
Have played with the foam, but most idly evaded 
All urgings to boldly strike out from the shore, 
The shouts from those chaps where the water flows 
deeper 
Have called me in vain, I’m ashamed to confess 
For still by the shingle and sand I'm a creeper, 
And shrink from the header that makes for success. 


But lonely I'm not. There are many as "sportive," 
Who dabble about with a similar whim— 

Make efforts well meaning, but wholly abortive, 
And play the old game of tle volatile vim. 

Yet bear this in mind: Having fathomed tbe failing. 
Such tactics no more shall my efforts possess. 

Ill answer the summons so fong unavailing, 
By taking the header that makes for success. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwexTy-NiNTH ANNUAL SERIES. | 
[Continued from paye 128 


Weekly Cricket Competition. 


No. 13.— Pen-and-ink Sketch: ''Chairing 
the School Hero." 


Prize Rat Winner: FREDERICK A. WALKER, 88 


Madeley Street, Derby. 
Consolation Prizes—1. “ Bows Own" Watch. 
FRANK R. C, NEWNHAM, 33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham 
Junction, S. W. 
GREGOR MCGREGOR, jun., *Ardshiel," Viewmount 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow. 


9. * Boy's Own” Knife. 

Rorert H PENDER, 33 South Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

WALTER R. RoniNsoN, School House, Skinningrove, 
Carlin How R.S.6, 

WALTER E. Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, West 
Nuneaton. 

JOHN ARTHUR BEALE, 48 Grosvenor Park Road, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 


Descriptive Competitions: 
In the Harbour." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
THOMAS QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumber- 


CERTIFICATES, 
[. Names stand in order of merit.) 


William Armour Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
N.B.; Ernest George Church, 3 Queen Street Lane, 
Dover, Kent: H. Bristow, 31 St. Andrews Road, 
Bedford : Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middle- 
ton Morpeth, Northumberland; Ernest Entwisle, 
31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs.; Robert W. Fenton, 
31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, Birstall, near 
Leeds; Frank Rudolphe C. Newnham, 33 Lavender 
Sweep, Clapham Junction, s.w.: Lewis Samuel King- 
well, 20 South Avenue, Polsloe Road, Exeter, Devon; 
Charles Kettle, Schoo! House, RKilnhurst, Rotherbam; 
Artbur Spencer, 32 Radford Street, Blackley, Man- 


“On Duty.” 
Prize—10s. 64. 


ao BARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thomas Quayle, 8 Bast Road, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
Glagow: Evelyn Branscombe Petter, West Park, 
Yeovil, Somerset; Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, 
Bor;, Lancs.; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South 
Australia: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland: William A. Boyd, Bank- 
hoase, Darvel, Ayrehire; H. Bristow, 31 St. Andrews 
Road, Bedford : Leonard Till, College Street, Winchester; 
Alfrel Whiteside Stokes, 4 St. Peter's Place, Drogheda, 
Ireland: George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Road, 
Wimbledon: Loren Bishop, 16 Bridge Street. South- 
ampton; Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, 
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Scotland: Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, 
Polsloe Road, Exeter; Jolin Paine, Privett School, near 
Alton, Hants; Charles Kettle, School House, Kiluhurst, 
Rotherham; Alan Austen, Alton, High Road, Potter's 
Bar, Middlesex. 


XIII. — Literary Competition: 
„A Jolly Holiday." 

ON page 480 we announced this subject, offering 
au Indian *Wig-wam " Tent, complete, for the best 
description of a “Jolly Holiday," whether real or 
imaginary. We are glad to be able to report that the 


theme proved à popular one, a large number of our 
readers trying their skill. Here is our Award : 


Winner of the Prize Tent, 
THOMAS QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland, 


Made 


— 


Consolation Prizes.—1. * Boy's Own " Watch. 


Francis Childs, Avon House, Petersfield, Hants; 
Norman D. Cuthbertson, 23 Sciennes Koad, Edinburgh: 


Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina, Tirol, Austria: 
Margaret A. Hutchinson, Rooi Vaal, Harding, Alfred 
County, Natal, S. Africa. 

2. * How's Own” Kuife, 

Archibald F. Webster, 68 Denbigh Street, London, 
s.w.: William Henry Kneen, Croit-e-Calev, Colby, Isle 
of Man: Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, Scot- 
land; Vivian Ross, P.O. Box 137, Pretoria, S, Africa; 
H. R. Hildreth, Upper Colaba, Bombay, India. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Ernest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan Street, New 
Ben well, Newcastle-on- Tyne; Reul Dunn, 88 Harrington 
Road, Workington, Cumberland; W. S. Booth, Fred- 
ricsvil, Stamford Road, Waterhead, Oldham: Riebard 
P. Mill, 8) High Street, Montrose, N.B.; F. C. Colgate, 
9 London Road, Caterham; Leonard Artbur Pavey, 
10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, k.: F. Francis 
Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.w.; G. C. 
Glossop, St. Mark's Vicarage, Spencer Park, S. W.; 
William Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle; G. H. A. 
Currier, South Side, Alford, Lines.; A. W. Spooner, 
*Shamean," 33 Peinbury Road, Clapton; Lewis Samuel 
Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, Pol-loe Road, Exeter, 
Devon; Lionel Ed. Sedgley, Thames Street, Walton-on- 
Thames; James Milner, Hawthorn House, Moor-Aller- 
ton, Leeds; Thomas 8. Davidson, 38 Vicarage Street, 
North Shields; Ian Mackay, A. F. Manse, Wick; 
Arthur Hudson, Somercotes Hill, near Alfreton, Derby- 
shire; Edward Heathcott Ashburner, Cabinet Bank, 
Pennington, near Ulverstone ; Jules Langley, 14 Allee 
Robert, Havre, Seine Inférieure, France; Eric Lever 
Townsend, 17 Ella Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

( The competitors were widely distributed, and their 
treatment was correspondingly diverse One wrote; 
* My story treats of a week's holiday with the sons of 
the collector of Jelabee and Malpura, India, including 
a deer hunt, pig shoot, small-game sport, and an 
account, as I conceived it, of a native wedding-cere- 
mony and festival.“ 


“A JOLLY HOLIDAY." 
By THOMAS QUAYLE (the “ Prize Tent " Winner). 


To begin with, I shon!d like Syd to be with me— 
jolly, rollicking, big-bearted Syd; and Norrie the 
nimble, with his tin whistle and his mouth organ; 
and Charlie the pessimist, who is really a decent chap, 
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save for a depravea ta-te in ties and yellow boots; and 
finally, Nim the dog—Nim the useless, but the affec- 
tionate, Voila fous. 

What better than the old weather-stained tent with 
full many à patch, but still oc Rs—and heigh-ho! for 
camp life Away with your fashionable watering- 
places and your “ madding crowds.” Give me the 
breeze-8w ept moorlands, or the breast of the fells that 
slope down to our bonny Solway Sea. 

They tell us we are of Viking stock, and, in truth, it. 
must be so, for the sight of the rolling waters and the 
sceut of the western breeze ever call us, and onr camp 
must be by the sea, By the sea with its thousand 
charms : the white sails in the distance, the screeching 
birds; the roar of the surf breaking over the rocks is 
as music in our ears. 

There's a wooded creek I know cf—wild horses could 
not drag its exact location from me—a wooded crcek, 
where the trees come right down to the margin of the 
water and overhang in many a fantastic shape. In 
the season clusters of celicious nuts are there, and 
5 “orabs,’ and luscious brambles for the 
picking. 

To it a sluggish tide brings up a “ harvest of the 
sen," and many a crab or many a lobster is to be got, 
lurking beneath the great rocks, Through the trees 
and across John Thompson's meadow we see the white- 
washel farmhouse where John Thompson, and Ais 
father and grandfather, and countless generations 
have been “seated,” sturdy yeoman “ tillers’ by day; 
by night, daring seckers for the “silver harvest of the 
sea.” John Thompson, straightforward and honest, 
who is always glad to see ¢.! John Thompson's wife, 
skilled in bousehold lore, aud whose preserves are the 
envy and admiration of the country-side; and the rosy- 
checked farm las-es and lads, who work hard, but who 
are as happy as the day is long. Here would I pitch 
my tent. 

They would put me in command- those good old 
sorts. Though "I says itas shouldn't,” they lave great. 
faith in me, and I must show myself worthy of their 
confidence. Norrie shou'd be "cook"; Norrie, who 
delights in cutting and cooking and in “ frizzling and 
frying, and who can serve up a grilled trout fit to 
tempt the satiated appetite of a millionaire. Syd, 
as first lieutenant and commander-in-chief of Johm 
Thompson's “ cobble"; Charlie, as assistant in the 
commissariat department, and Nim, the dog, as ge: eral 
companion, 

When the morning sun is gilding the heath-clad fells. 
With golden glory, up we should be and away to One 
Tree Pool for the morning “dip.” Such a place for a 
"dip" was surely never before scen!  Rigbt at the 
head of the creek, where the mountain-ronner finishes 
its journey, is One Tree Pool. From the overbanying 
tree which give it its name you dive into eight feet of 
water, and its area allows of quite a res; ectable swim. 
What splashing! What merriment! Then away back 
to the camp, for hot coffee and delicious bacon and 
splendid bread from John Thompson's—a breakfast fit 
for a king. Now the day would be before us—but first, 
tent must be *ship-*liaped," bedding “ aired,” all things 
put respectable. Who would be untidy ? Not we! 

Now endless opportunities for spending delightfnb 
days! If it be too hot for much exercise, what better 
than a bask beneath the shady trees in company with an 
honoured friend —tbe geod old * B.O.P.” Aye! many 's 
the time that John Thompson's prize heifers have 
thrown up their tails aud scampered away in alarm on 
hearing a heterogeneous collection of cracked voices 
how ling out continued devotion to the“ B.O.P." 


“We know what we're about, 
When we raise another shout, 
For the good old, good old ' B.O.P.' * 


And so we do, my lads, so we do! 

Perhaps fishing may be the order of the day, and 
away to the fells we would go; to the tarn where 
black-specked trout dart in and. out among the reeds, 
and where for the skilled angler there is unlimited 
sport. Such a place as old Isaak himself, of glorious 
memory, would have revelled in. Often those trout. 
would despise every delicacy,and we would return with 
nothing save respectable appetites. But often, too, 
pannier bottoms would be silver-lined, and there would 
be moch frizzling and frying over the camp fire.. 
Perhaps in Jolin Thompson s * cobble” we would cross 
to the sand-dunes, where the gulls nest in husdreds, 
and where there is endless scope for “divarsion.” 
Often, too, at midnight, with a plorious moon riding 
overhead, with the tide we would drift down, with full 
many a song to the splash of the oars—so fair a scene 
that even as 1 write it fills the heart with a great 
longing. 

And what about those jolly evenings round the camp 
fire— with soug and joke and quip and crank? When 
all the lassies and lads would be our guests and right 
royally would we entertain them. When Willy-nilly 
Jack, the beaiman, would sing his one and only song, 
and then woukl retire into obscurity, covered with 
blushes and glory. And what about the evening at 
John Thompson's farm, when Jotn Thompson's wife 
would provide such a spread as would turn a fourth- 
form kiddy green with envy: when we would be per- 
mitted to inspect John Thompson's penates, und 
amongst them, with reverent awe, would we handle 
that little bronze cross * For Valour”; and how John 
Thompson the younger, who now sleeps beneath the 
shadow of the Himalayas, won the Victoria Cross, is it 
not told (in faltering characters blotted by many a 
tear) in John Thompson's great Family Bible? 

And so the days would pass—bappily, merrily. Camp 
life for me, my lads (and * For me!” echo three voices 1, 
That is the holiday I love: and, all things well, soon do 
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OLD BOT. — Many thanks for your interesting letter from North Queensland. The GENTLE ART.— There is a complete list of fishing-stations with full particulars in 
buffaloes and ponies at Port Essington were, it seems, 1 ot introduced by the Dutch, “The Anglers Drury,“ price eighiteenpence, published annually at * Tbe Field" 


but were left at Raffles Bay by Captain Barker on the sett.ement there being Office, Breum's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
abandoned on August 28, 1829. According to Favenc, “ History of Australian * f NC : -— TA ! 
Exploration, p. 367 —and otters - Poultry, pigs, a bull and three cowa (buffaloes), L. M. Ne aot ean biiy both at the chemist’s, The rames given are those by which 
t h ; : as the chemist knows them. 
a Timor horse, and mare iu foal, were also left in the hope of their increas'ng. : 
The settlement had been removed from Melville Island early in the same year. E. D. (Watforl).— No other senders have complained to us, Are you quite sure you if 
The con lusion with regard the black snakes is due to the usna! difficulty in gave your full addres-? We ask this question becau:e of the large number of 
identifyfng by popular names; but Dr. Greene is dead and letters we ourselves receive with imperfect and insufficient | 
caunot be referred to. &ddrea-es, and it is hardly fair to blame others for one's a 
, x j elessness, Why not send a postcard asking about 
O. HAI. x. Lou are now too old to enter the Royal Navy for the bdo yk ` H 
engineering branch, but »ou can obtain fuil particulars by your packet and repeating your address? 


writing for them to the Secretary of tlie Navy, Admiralty, E. BuRTON.— The ow: er of the cat is responsible for the 
Whiteball, S. W., or you can see them in the Quarterly Navy damage nnd can be made to pay by taking action in 


i3 List, which is almost sure to be in the reference-room at the the county court, and she has a claim against you it you 
85 free library. shoot the cat. 
4 N. Dk RaAINE.—1. The coins are shillings of Mary and Elizabeth, C. ARMSTRONG (Toronto) and H. KEELING (Crystal City). = 
2 and are worth about ten shillings each. perhaps more if in —Write for copy of * Exchange and Mart," Drury Laue, -- 
NEA very good preservation. 2. No. Keep your weight np. Loudon, w.c., and choose from among the advertisers. H 
CZ Hxcron.— I. No. 2. H.M.S. Worcester is moored off Greenhithe, C. B. (Perth, W. Australia). —Delighted to hear from you 
on the Thames. 3. The Commercial Code of Signals costs a and to receive the portraits of West Australian foot- - 
guinea. It can be had of any nautical bookseiler. The whole balers, Sorry we cannot reply to all correspondents by = 
system of signalling has been explained in our articles. letter, and it would be scarcely fair to make exceptions. = 
TROOPER.—Si je puis is French and means “If I can.” It is a E. HaàvNEs.— You can get picture-mouldings at Beck- 
well-known motto. mann's, a few doors from Farringdon Street Station, up 
i R. J. HULBERT and M. S.—All the natural-history dealers sell towards the market. 
silkworms. If there are none in your neighbourhood write FisHER.— The best stuff to use for preserving fish to use 
to Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. for bait is Formalin. You can get it at some chemists’, 
A. B. C.—1. “The Triple Alliance" was in our nineteenth Probably those you had given you were prepared in this 
volume. It began in March 1897, and was written by Harold way, if they arrived in a bottle. 
Avery. 2. There are two, both obtainable of Messrs, UNDAUNTED.—Inquire at the Free Library. The best 
Hachette, King William Street, Strand. One is “ Education thing would seem to be Murray's Handbook, or some- s 
— Recreation," the other is the“ Journal de la Jeunesse," thing of that sort. 
— — — 0 0 — 05 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 
| 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. A. “B.O.P.” READER’S OPINION | 
4; THE following new books, or Lew editions, have been sent OF OUR COMPETITIONS. 
LA. Ds: J. W. KENNEDY, of Glasgow, in acknowledging 
7 ^ “A Mother's Son." By B. and C. B. Fry. (Methuen & receipt of a cheque, writes: “The pleasure and 
4 Co.) 6s. [Astory for boys and old boys. ‘The cricket in it benefit 1 have derived from tiying your con peti- 
Hh is naturally true cricket vividly described.) tions is very great. The short essays on 3 
% ites oe - plates are the very thing to improve one's style, anc 
LM The Red Cap of Liberty. z By L. T, Meade. (Nisbet & the general knowledge: gaincd in the search after 
"A Co.) 6s. [An historical story ably told.] facts about the subjects is an education itself," 
q “The Sniper." By F. Cowly Whitehouse, (Nisbet & 
j Co.) 3s. 6d. [A book for boys that boys will assuredly read PE re ' 
both with interest and profit. Most of the stories have + 
already appeared in the “ B. O. P.“ 
"Pip: a Romance of Youth.” By Ian Hay. (William A HAPPY LIFE. £ 
Blackwood & Sons.) 68. Do you want to know how to live a life of happi- 
“The Life Adventurous.” By John Mackie, (Jarrold ness? The secret is to be found in the first Psalm : 
& Sons.) 6s. [This book is rightly described in its sub- * Blessed (or hap vy) is the man that walkcth not in 
title as “a personal record of battlefield, bush, and prairie.” the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
The writer knows how to describe scenes in which he has way of sinners, : or sittetl; in the seat of the scorn- 
taken part, His portrait forms the frontispiece to the ful. But his delight is in the law of the Lord, and 
volume. ] in His law doth he meditate day and night.” 
“Bully, Fag, and Hero" By Charles J. Mansford. “Run the straight race through God's good grace, 
Illustrated by S. H. Vedder. 7th edition. (Jarrold & Lift up thine eyes and seek llis face, 
Sons.) 3s. 6d, [A :tirring story of playground and school- Life with its way before us lies, — — 
room. J Christ is the path and Christ the prize." a 
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Marooned.—An Awkward Custom of the Good old Times." 
( From a Picture by E. J. WATERS.) 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


| CHAPTER XII.—I AM ENROLLED IN A 
COMPANY OF ROGUES. 


J LOOKED around the assembly for Nicholas 
i Crow, and I felt disappointed when 
I found him not. He was by no means a 
lad after mine own heart, but his face 
was familiar, which was one thing, and he 
was of mine own age and station in life, 
which were two other points in his favour. 
Moreover, although I disliked him for many 
things, I heli him to be more fool and 
coxcomb than knave or cutpurse ; and his 
boldness and good-humour were likeable 
qualities enough ; so my spirits fell when 
I saw no trace of him. 

He had known of the plan for escaping 
by river and had confidently looked forward 
to sharing it. Doubtless I had come into 
it by the mere hazard of being found on 
the river stairs at an opportune (or inoppor- 
tune) moment. Surely, I was born under 
an unlucky star! 

Roger Carton cast his eyes over the 
assembly, as though to see that none was 
absent, and then gave us a short harangue 
which told us little except that there were 
sót duties for most of us to perform as 
lang as we were aboard the ship. 

* We are come out of London, gentle- 
men,” he said, in search of health and with 
the hope of amended fortunes. To stay in 
Alsatia was to live in peril of the plague- 
pit or the gallows. Money was growing 
scarce, and food scarcer. Rats leave a 
sinking ship, and those who live by their 
wits cannot abide in a place where fat 
gulls are not. 
—fit emblem for us who are akin to the 
birds of prey—lay idle and deserted in the 


rryer. There were many more in like condi- . 


tion, but none so stout and well,: fitted. 
Whether the plague visited it and caused 
its crew to flee, l cannot say. The plague 
was in Alsatia, so we run no added risks, 
and we have at the least fresh air around 
us. Besides this, for three nights past 
mine excellent friend Captain Jonas hath 
had the cabins and Holt thoroughly smoke 
with pine-torches, and he is of opinion that 
we neel fear no disease unless, unhappily, 
some of us have brought it aboard. 

* Our first care, gentlemen, is for the 
establishment of our health, and to that 
end I have made certain rules. No man 
shall be utterly idle. The quantity of wine 
aboard is very limited, and no man’s share 
will allow him to get drunk at a sitting. 
Gambling is prohibited ; it leads to quarrel- 
ling, and ’tis not etiquette that one rogue 
should rob another. 

“Captain Jonas will have supreme com- 
mand in all matters pertaining to the sailing 
of the ship, and his veice will be equal 
with mine in any other matters that may 
be taken in hand where the service of his 
ship is needed. As lieutenants I have 
chosen our trusty friends, Denis O'Neil 
and Shan O'Neil In any affair of great 
urgency we propose that a vote of the whole 
company shall be taken. 

“ And now, if any man hath aught to say 
let him speak, for he shall not be allowed 
to question authority after this except at 
the peril of his life. Isay this now in public ; 
most of you have already heard it in the 
privacy of my chamber ashore.” 

The company looked into one another's 
faces and there was some whispering and 
shuffling. At last one man spoke out, 


This stout ship, the Hawk, 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 


Ahr of A Hero in Wolfskin” etc. ete. 


voicing the desires of his neighbours, “ What 
is the real purpose of this expedition, 
captain; what shall we be called upon to 
do?" 

“ Nothing, friend, to which a bold fellow 
of your stamp is likelv to take exception. 
You shall know in good time when plans 
are ripe. For the present we shall cruise 
along the coast and let the salt winds blow 
the pestilential humours of London from 
our bolies We do not propose to sail 
for America or the Indies, and you will not 
be callei upon to fight the Dutch fleet in 
the name of his Majesty King Charles. 
Our watchword is * Discretion, and our 
motto, The spoils to the victors!’ ”’ 

The fellow expressed his satisfaction, 
and the leader awaitel other questions. 
None was forthcoming. I did not speak. 
I was the onlv lal in the company, and I 
deemed it wiser to talk to Carton in private. 

Then the leader bade us stretch out 
our right hands and swear a solemn oath 
to obey the chosen officers in all things 
wherein their authority had been laid 
down. 

Standing behind a group of men, I kept 
my hand at my side, for I was firmly re- 
solved to take no blind oath that might 
pledge me to crime, and I shrewdly sus- 
pected that the expedition meant nothing 
short of piracy. Luckily Carton, feeling 
that the company was with him, forbore to 
count the hands held aloft. My refusal 
was not noticed, and the assembly dis- 

rae. 

As I walked away Carton called to me, 
and I went to him, glad of the chance to 
say my say. Lou can begin your duties 
at once," he exclaimed. '' I have chosen you 
for my servant. Nicholas Crow begged for 
the place, but the luckless wretch took the 
lague yesterlay and is doubtless dead 
y this time." 

I doffel my cap in acknowlelgment, 
then begged for a moment's hearing, which 
was readily granted. I reminded Carton 
of the accilent that had brought me into 
White Friars and told him that only the 
beating I had received prevented me from 
going again to London, seeking the Lord 
Mayor, and giving myself up to await a 
just judgment in my cause. 

The captain openel his eyes in amaze- 
ment and toll me at once that I was an ass, 
and that gool fortune had saved me from 
perpetrating folly. I shook my head, but 
added that my desire now was to be put 
ashore, so that I could get back to my home. 


„Impossible!“ he cried sharply. “ Thou 
hast heard too much." 
“ My tongue is dumb," I said. “ You 


have all showed me kindness ; I am not un- 
grateful. If, as I think, you intend piracy, 
I can have no part in your business, for I 
am resolved to keep my hands clean." 

Carton's face. reddened and his light 
blue eyes blazed up with anger. I facel 
him steadily, but not defiantly. and his 
visage softened. “Thou art a fool again,” 
he cried; ‘‘ hadst thou said to some what 
thou hast sail to me thou wouldst certainly 
leave the ship—but onlv for the bottom 
of the sea. What of the oath sworn a 
moment ago?“ 

“ I did not swear it.” 

He looked at me suspiciously. ‘ Did 
any others fail to hold up their hands ? " 

* None," I said. 


He pondered for a while, and my fate 


hung in the balance.“ Listen," he said at 
length. “I like thy courage, and I respect 
thv truthfulness ; time was when I prided 
mvself upon the same virtues, The men 
would never consent to thy quitting the 
ship. and to let one turn tail would be bad 
for discipline. Here thou art, and here thou 
must remain. I do not know yet that we 
intend piracy ; it may be that we shall only 
shift our quarters from London, as better 
folk have done, But none of us is likely 
to turn into a law-abiding citizen. Take 
up thy duties as my body-servant, talk no 
folly, work cheerfully. and I promise to take 
heed of thy scruples.” 

"I see that I can expect no more," I 
replied. '*and I thank you heartily for 
your generosity.” 

So I became Captain Carton's man. 


— —üä—Üäͤ— 


CHAPTER XIII. — AT SEA. 


ME beat out to sea that morning and 
workel round the head of the Kentish 
coast for the Channel The wind for the 
most part blew across us, and our boat 
being lightly laden, we pitched and rolled 
terribly. 

Before noon we landsmen were but a sorry 
company, every one prostrate and suffering 
the most fearsome qualms. For mine own 
part, when first the strange sickness and 
gildiness came upon me I cried out in 
terror that I had gotten the plague. Men ran 
from me and some shouted wildly to have 
me thrown overboard, and I, beginning to 
vomit and retch. besought them to cast 
me from the ship and end my torment 
quickly. 

But Captain Jonas, after one glance at 
my face, woull hear no word about the 
pestilence.  '*"Tis but the sea having its 
way with him," he cried. “ Let the lad be: 
there's a score more of you to keep him 
company before noon is past; 'tis the 
first stage of the sea-cure, painful -but. 
purifying!” And Skipper Jonas laughed 
in the blanching faces of the White Friars 
company. 

His prediction was fulfilled, and there were 
many who wished they had stayed ashore 
and faced plague and prison rather than set 
foot upon the deck of the Hawk. 

I remember no more of the first day's 
voyage, except that soon after sunset I 
fell asleep, haunted, however, by the dread 
of awaking to another dav of misery. 
I awoke, almost with the sun, and was 
astonished to find myself blithe and hearty 
and troubled only with a most clamorous 
hunger. 

Going on deck, I sucked in the eager air 
like draughts of rich wine. I let my hair 
go out on the breeze like a flag, baring my 
temples for its cool caress. When I had 
broken my fast—and I did this with the 
seamen in their part of the ship—I felt like 
one new-born. 

Our ship was in the Downs, riding at 
anchor, Captain Jonas having found that 
rigging and sails all required attention, 
being out of proper working order through 
long disuse; and his purpose was to get 
everything ship-shape before proceeding 
farther on his voyage. 

The weather was calm, the water in the 
róadstead smooth as the surface of à pond, 
and the sick men for the most part found 
firm legs before the end of the day. The 


shore was visible from where we lay, and 
I cast longing eyes towards it; this, nor 
because I had any longer a fear of the sea, 
but a wholesome dread of my shipmates, 
especially of Shan O'Neil. 

Carton, Captain Jonas, Denis O'Neil were 
none of them lamb.like, but the Black 
O'Neil ” was a were-wolf. He was not a 
big man, being no more than middle height, 
and lean withal, but his tumbled black hair, 
dark, restless eyes, bloated nose, and cruel 
jaws gavo him a most repulsive appearance. 
His speech aye savoured of the fiery pit and 
made one tremble at times for the safety of 
the ship, so wicked and God-defying were 
his words. His ferocity cowed his com- 
panions, and only Carton and the skipper 
seemed capable of looking him in the face 
without blinking; the latter, who was 
no crony of O' Leibe, regarded the bully 
very unfavourably, and I was of opinion 
that a violent quarrel would not be long 
a-brewing between them. 

That evening, whilst sitting in the fore- 
part of the ship curiously watching the 
sailors splicing ropes, I heard more con- 
cerning the secret springs that moved 
our expedition. Whatever King Carton 
and his rascal following of White Friars 
bullies intended, it was plain from the 
silormen's talk that they and Captain 
Jonas were bent upon piracy. 

The skipper, having heard of the deserted 
shipping lying in the Thames, had come 
into the river to see what he could lay hands 
on. He had quickly spied out the Hawk 
and then set about collecting idle sailors 
in Dowgate, Billingsgate, and Queenhithe. 
He found his men with little trouble, but 
weapons and money were not so easily 
come by; moreover, although he quickly 
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gathered a complement of seamen, he was 
without sufficient fighting force for his 
wicked enterprise. 

Hoping to obtain what he wanted amongst 
the rogues and swashbucklers of Alsatia, 
he had ventured to call upon King Carton.” 
His visit was opportune, and the mention 
of a ship hatched another scheme in Carton’s 
fertile brain. The two quickly came to 
terms. Jonas was to find ship and sailors, 
his partner money, muskets, and ammuni- 
tion and a score of desperate rascals who 
knew how to use their swords. The Hawk 
had a couple of brass cannon aboard, and 
stealthy rummaging in other deserted 
ships brought more guns to light, together 
with a fair store of powder and ball. 

I gathered that these weapons were 
stowed away in the hold ready to be mounted 
on deck as soon as the ship was clear of 
English waters. Carton's game was first 
of all to be played out somewhere along the 
coast. What it was I could not learn, 
for the sailors did not know themselves. 
I trembled with dismay as I listened, for 
I could no longer doubt that I was em- 
barked (although unwillingly) upon a most 
wicked business. 

To begin with, the ship was stolen, and 
nothing that it contained had been honestly 
come by. I wondered that Captain Jonas 
should dally so unconcernedly in sight 
of the English coast; surely he would 
have been hard put to to explain the pre- 
sence of much that was aboard his vessel 
even if his right to command her went 
unquestioned. There had been no attempt 
to alter the name of the ship or disguise 
her in any way ; a gilded hawk with wings 
extended was affixed to the prow for all to 
ace. 
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We stayed in the roadstead for the better 
part of a day and a night, the wind by that 
time having moved round to a more 
northerly direction. Sails were set, and 
we beat slowly along down channel, gradu- 
ally losing sight of land altogether, nor did 
we discover it again until we passed the 
Isle of Wight lying off the Hampshire 
Coast. Leaving this to starboard, we 
worked towards the shores of Dorset, going 
in very close, with Captains Jonas and 
Carton scanning every cove and headland 
with a perspective glass. 

The breeze was light and off the shore; 
we went very slowly, most of us leaning 
over the bulwarks wondering what land- 
mark our leaders were so anxious to espy. 
However, they did not seem to find it, 
for when night fell we put out to sea again. 

The ship drifted a good way during the 
darkness, and at break of day we were 
turned shorewards once more, getting 
sight of it late in the forenoon, with the 
Isle of Wight astern, like a cloud on the 
horizon. 

It was very plain that we had not finished 
our exploration of the Dorset coast, and 
Carton especially was anxious to discover 
something in the tangle of cliffs and bays 
and stretches of sand. Several times he 
seemed to be on the point of making up his 
mind that he had found what he sought, 
but invariably the hope died away from 
his face. However, that night we did not 
beat out seawards again, but worked into 
a Tet little cove and dropped anchor 
in four fathoms of quiet water about a couple 
of furlongs from the shore. We could hear 
the dull boom of the waters against the 
overbanging cliffs. i 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


1 Pelham and Tim agreed that 
i no labour disputes should break their 
unity, they were destine: both to influence 
and be influenced by the troubles that were 
to come. 

It was the very day after the visit to Nate 
that the two lads sat in Mr. Dodd’s office, 
busy in looking over the trade journals, 
whose pictures and news- items interested 
these two as much as the tales which form 
the ordinary boy's ordinary reading. For 
Pclham and Tim were little manufacturers 
already, and knew the parts of the big 
machines as most boys know the parts of 
their bicycles. They had not loitered in the 
engine-room for nothing, they had not in 
vain spent hours among the looms; and 
while to them some of the matter in the trade 
journals was nothing but a jumble of words, 
it was surprising how much the boys under- 
stoo J. 

On this morning the two had been seate1 
* » long and so quietly behind Mr. Dodd, in 
one chair, in the corner by the window, that 
he forgot all about them. So when a grou 
of the men came asking leave to speak with 
their employer, Mr. Dodd asked their errand 
without thought that there were, just 
behind him, two little pitchers with very big 
earr, 

The men included Volger, Patrick Cudahy, 
and Rip McCook. They said they had 
come from the men.“ 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND III. 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


(7Hust» ated. by Cn. GRUNWALD.) 


CHAPTER XII.— THE UNION. 


* Well," askel Mr. Dodd, and what can 
I do for the men? Though he spoke more 
quietly than usual, Pelham was instantly 
struck by his tone, recognising from it that 
his father was intent and alert, He gave 
Tim a nudge, and from that time on the two 
kept peeping at the men over the top of the 
paper. 

Rip was about to speak in answer to Mr. 
Dodd, but Volger stopped him by a gesture, 
and turne l to Cudahy, as if to ask him to 
speak. “Its this way, sir," said Cudahy, 
clearing his throat. Mr. Volger here, 
he's given us some new ideas about ourselves 
—very good ileas, we think them.” He 
stopped to consiler what he should say 
next. 

“I am sure they are very good indeed,” 
sail Mr. Do ld, to fill the pause. 

Lou bet," sail Rip emphatically. 

* Now," went on Cudahy, not very much 
please] at Rip's assistance, there's talk 
of forming a union among the workmen. 
Some of us are not sure it’s needed. We've 
always got along without trouble; I think 
we always will. I——" 

“ But some of us think differently,” Rip 
put in. 

“Not about getting along without 
trouble?“ asked Mr. Dodd, turning to him 
at once. 

* Oh, no, sir!” exclaimed Rip hastily, 
seeing where his tongue had led him. 


i 
? 

* [ guess," said Cudahy, turning upon him 
— I guess ye'd better leave me to speak, 
my lad. You forget your manners. Mr. 
Dodd, the poor boy has only this in his 
head—that something new is something fine, 
nnd all the younger men think the same. 
So we have come, as standin’ for different 
opinions among us, to ask if you have any 
objection to our forming a union here.” 

" None at all," said Mr. Dodd heartily. 
In fact I regard unions as often being very 
good things. There have been times when 
I have found it difficult to get an expression 
of opinion from the men upon changes that 
I desired to make. At such times a union 
would be very helpful to us both." 

“ Then,” asked Cudahy, " we can just go 
ahead and form our union, sir?“ 

“ Certainly, so far as I am concerned," 
answered Mr. Dodd. And any grievance 
that vou have, just bring to me.” 

“ We will that," said Rip emphatically. 

“And any improvements you wish to 
suggest, we can talk over at any time.” 

* Certainly," said Rip. 

" And I hope we can between us make 
things better here," finished Mr. Dodd, sull 
pleasantly, although at Rip's remarks his 
eyes had begun to sparkle. 

“I hope we can," was what that young 
gentleman said now, at which last rudeness 
Cudahy turnel upon him and said with 
much emphasis : 
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It's time for us to be going.“ and with 
a hanl on Rip's shoul ler he started him 
toward the door. But Mr. Dodd spoke 
again, and they pause! to listen. 

“I trust you will consiler," he said, 
" that there are parts of the business which 
you have never ha‘! to do with, and which— 
pardon me if I speak frankly—vou do not 
understand. Ro that, if ever I have to hold 
a different opinion from yours, remember 
that you are not really in a position to judge 
all my motives. I have tried to be a fair 
employer, and to pay the men a just pro- 
portion of my own profits." 

„We all know that, sir," said Cudahy 
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heartily. “ Leastways," he added, with a 
side-glance at Rip, “all of us know it that 
are oli enough to think." 

That is a point which I was aiming at," 
said Mr. Dodd, and I should like to say, 
through you, one last word to the men 
before you form the union. We may some 
day have differences of opinion. If we do. 
remember that there are among you some 
who are too young to consider the real con- 
sequences of your acts, and some who have 
nothing at stake here whatever, so that they 
are little injured by anything that happens 
to the rest of you. Should any difference 
arise, I trust you will remember that those 
who counsel strong measures are usually 
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those who suffer least from them. It is vour 
wives who suffer most in any labour 
trouble." 

Or the children, sir," said Cudahy ; “ and 
as I have a wife and children at home. 
Pil tell the men what you say. And I 
thank you for saying it, with your words 
strengthened all the time by the sight of 
your boy sitting there behind your back." 

“ Pelly!” cried Mr. Dodd, starting and 
turning about. I had forgotten that you 
were there.” 

" Never mind if they heard, sir,” sail 
Cudahy. “ But those two boys—one be- 
longing to labour, sir, and one to capital, if 


ait 


'*' I have tried to be a fair employer. 


youll pardon the freedom—should be a 
lesson to all of us, for to see them sitting 
cheek by jowl as they are ought to make 
us resolve that they'll never sit in different 
chairs.” 

“ Hear, hear!” muttered Rip savagelv, 
glaring at the two lads whom he had so little 
cause to like—or rather, to say it differently, 
whom he had given so little cause to like 
him. Mr. Dodd, whose warm glance had 
beamed approval at Cudahy's sentiment, at 
once changed his expression. 

Have I answered your questions? he 
asked formally. 

“That you have, sir," replied Cudahy, 
who was still the spokesman, though Rip 

( To be continued.) 
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hal done so much to spoil the discussion 
while Volger had said nothing at all. Tl. 
you have, and I thank you heartily, an 
we'll be goin’, beggin’ your pardon for an, 
little rudenesses which we haven't know» 
better than to show.“ And with this la: 
thrust at Rip, the disgusted weaver mar 
shalled his companions out the door. 

* Understand,” sail Mr. Dodd, turning 
to the two bovs as soon as the men were 
gone, you are to say nothing of whai you 
have heard, and next time let me know you 
are in the room." 

The men’s union was formel that night. 
and at the election of officers Volger (who 
gave the men to understand that this was 
due to him as originator of the movement) 
was made both president and treasurer. Rip. 
having good schooling and being ready with 
both words and pen, would make a good 
secretary (so the younger ones declared), and 
they forthwith elected him to that office. 
Before the meeting was over, however, the 
elder men had plentifully snubbed Rip for 
his words to Mr. Dodd. giving him to under- 
stand that respect to his employer would do 
him no harm. This Rip did not believe. 
for, having become secretary, he at once 
considered himself of importance. And yet 
the snubs cut him, and on their account 
he felt a grudge against all (except Volger) 
who had been in the office that morning 
—against Mr. Dodd for his breeding, and 
Cudahy for his bluntness, and against Tim 
always, but against Pelham for special 
reasons. 

For Rip disliked Pelham even more than 
Tim, remembering first his ducking in the 
river, and next the encounter at Waters’ 
house, but. most of all the keen remark of 
Pelly's in the mill regarding Rip's rights. The 
story of this last had spread rapidly through 
the town, and Rip had winced at many a 
reference to it. It was: How about those 
other looms, Rip ? " or Come into all your 
rights yet ? ”—little flings not only from 
the older men, but even from the girls and 
boys. Every fling brought its grin from the 
auditors, even trom Rip’s own friends, and 
Rip supposed that Pelham had been busy 
telling the boys; whereas the story had 
needed but one telling frcm Cudahy in order 
to spread rapidly everywhere. In fact, 
Pelham, when questioned if he were the 
nuthor of the excellent jest, would neither 
deny nor acknowledge it, but said Huh!” 
in the way he had, as if the matter did not 
interest him. 

But with Rip it rankled, and the sight of 
Pelham always caused him to grit his teeth. 
Pelham was so unconcerned, and always so 
successful against Rip, that the latter de. 
clared, to Johnny Bragin and other kindred 
spirits, that he would “ get square." Never- 
theless, while Tim kept out of Rip's way, 
Pelham continued to saunter in his neigh- 
bourhood whenever he chose, until Rip's 
friends began to inquire when the revengo 
was to be taken. And one day in the mill 
one of the men, pointing out the window, 
$111 to him. Here's your chance to give 
him back his ducking.” 

Rip looked, and saw Pelham sitting above 
the mill-race, his feet hanging over its edge. 
Down the wide channel the water was 
rushing to turn the groat old-fashioned . 
wheel which drove half the machinery in the 
mill ; but though the stream was nearly four 
feet deep Pelham sat, with his back to the 
mill, as unconcernedly as if. a fall would not 
mean danger or death. Rip looked for a 
moment, and then, his face darkening, he 
said; 

“ I'll give him a scare.” 
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MUFF MORGAN'8 GOLD: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Rollinson and .“ «te. 
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CHAPTER XI.—BACCHUS GIVES GENERAL SATISFACTION, 


TF his study, a room on the first-floor 
with a bay window which afforded a 
distant view of the Little Eastgate break- 
water and harbour, Mr. Beckford was 
marking certain papers which had been 
collected from the members of the First 
Class. They were papers in English Gram- 
mar and Language, a subject in which he 
took a much more affectionate interest 
than the First Class did. In the present 
instance he had set six questions, one of 
which ran : 

„Clip“: With what various meanings is 
this word used? Quote a passage to 
illustrate its use by Shakespeare." And he 
had now found, to his sorrow, that no one 
had given a full answer. The meanings of 
the word were given correctly in one case 
only, and even then there was no quotation 
to illustrate the use. 

“It tempts one," he sighed, to use 
the word in its more vulgar modern sense, 
and to act upon it. Very poor. Very 
poor indeed! 

Then Mr. Whyte knocked and entered. 
“ I wondere.l," he said quizzically, '* whether 
you would be ready for the walk, as 
arranged." 

" I am quite ready," answered the head. 
master. But what have you there? 

It was & white cardboard box that Mr. 
Whyte carried—an ordinary stationery- 
box blazoned with the description of its 
original contents Red Eagle Cream Laid 
Note, fifty sheets and fifty envelopes. One 
shilling.” But without answering the ques- 
tion the deputy-master laid down the box 
and sank into a convenient chair. 

" By the way," he said carelessly. “I 
told you that I might be able to let you 
know something soon. I am now able to 
kecp my word." 

Mr. Beckford laid down his pen. What 
already? he cried in astonishment; and at 
once eagerness and anxiety were mingled 
in his countenance. '' You don't mean 


it?“ 

Mr. Whyte nodded. "I'll tell vou 
everything,” he said, "in five minutes, 
Do you know the recess on the landing at the 
head of the school stairs, and the article 
which stands in the recess—a kind of ward- 
robe?“ 

" Wardrobe? You mean the old 
mahogany linen- press? asked the head - 
master, in bewilderment. 

" Yea, that's it. And beside the linen - 
prees stands a housemaid's step-ladder. 
Well. do you know that your mother, Mrs. 
Beckford, has been in the habit of getting 
upat nights, climbing that step-ladder, and 
depositing various treasures on the top of 
that linen-press ? Last night I followed 
her, and this morning took possession of 
everything!” 

With that he opened the stationery-box, 
and in another moment had turned out 
among the First Class Language papers 
quite a little nest of valuables. There was 
a lady's gold watch, with a long thin guard 
of the same metal. There were two heavy 
gold bracelets, of a pattern better known 
some forty years ago than to-day; there 
were no less than three brooches, also old- 
fashioned, but one of them especially 
valuable on account of ita diamonds ; there 
were two dress rings of uncertain worth ; & 
small gold locket, a pair of eardrops, and 
a gold-mounted comb. And, noticeable 


, 


and unique among the ancient jewels, was 
one article of a much more modern and 
business-like appearance—a small chamois- 
leather cash-bag—full ! 

Mr. Beckford’s surprise was equalled by 
his delight. Rapidly he noted what the 
articles were, anl his face lit up. Watching 
him, Mr. Whyte could easily have told the 
exact process by which a load of care and 
doubt and worry and fear were rolled away 
from the estimable headmaster’s mind. 

Well, upon my word!” he ejaculated. 
“I am amazed! I am relieved! I am— 
yes, I am delighted! Then you say that 
this is the beginning and end of the matter, 
my dear fellow ? My mother is a somnam- 
bulist ! "' 

* Exactly,’ 


answered Mr. Whyte; she 


is.’ 
“ But, my dear fellow, how did you hit 
upon that—and so quickly ? It must have 
been intuition ! ” 

“ Well, I don't know. It was obvious, or 
almost so, to me from the first. I think 
it would have been obvious to any outside 
inquirer, But, curiously enough, som- 
nambulism is a thing which we seldom sus- 
pect in members of our own household— 
unless we have some very strong reason.”’ 

We certainly never dreamed of such a 
thing." 

“ Just so. But it became obvious to me 
as soon as you showed me Mrs. Beckford’s 
bureau, and her safe method of guarding 
her treasures. Indeed, I began to suspect 
it as soon as Í read your letter describing the 
mysterious losses, for there was no simpler 
explanation available ; but when I saw the 
bureau itself, so difficult of access as it was, 
and when you described the lady's jealous 
care of her kevs, I was sure that the thing 
was clear. As a matter of fact, I felt that 
no one but Mrs. Beckford herself could 
have abstracted those jewels. Therefore, 
Mrs. Beckford must have done it!“ 

“ Dear me! How very simple it seems, now 
that you set it out in that way! And now 
that I remember, there is a connection 
between my mother and the press—just 
thas thread of connection which may give 
a clue to her choice of a hiding.place. That 
linen-press is, in fact, her own property, 
and she values it just as old people often 
do value their old furniture. She has a high 
regard for it, and it would have been in her 
bedroom if there had been any space for it. 

* That is satisfactory," said Mr. Whyte. 
“ As you say, it gives a clue, though it does 
not explain everything. It is quite possible 
that in earlier days Mrs. Beckford was 
accustomed, occasionally, to slip things on 
the top of that article of furniture to be out 
of the way. And there we are." 

And there we are. As you say, there 
we are, with a complete explanation ! Most 
remarkable ! Most remarkable ! " 

No doubt." continued Mr. Whyte, '* your 
mother's care for the safety of these treasures 
—an anxiety which probably increases as 
she advances in age—is sufficient explana- 
tion of her conduct ; but of course no one 
can, and no one ever could, fully account for 
the occurrence of somnambulism. Appar- 
ently it is not subject to any very definite 
laws. Anyway, my only course was to 
prove my theory, and, fortunately, I was 
able to do this on my first night, instead of 
having to wait for an uncertain period. It 
is quite likely, indeed, that Mrs, Beckford 


walks every night, though of course she 
coul not have reachel the linen-press on 
the one night when you ha 1 locked the green- 
baize door. No doubt she deposited her 
treasures in the new—or old—hiding-place 
one by one, leaving the money to the last." 

" Dear me! Dear me ! " said Mr. Beckford 
again. What an unpleasant thing! And 
yet, what a relief!“ 

Mr. Whyte appreciated his old friend's 
feelings, A mystery in a school is a very 
delicate thing to deal with, and the delicacy 
of the situation is emphasised when the case 
is one of monetary loss, A school’s success 
or prosperity depends entirely upon its 
reputation, and nothing is more sensitive 
to injurv. Fame is good for a school, but 
the slightest breath of notoriety may easily 
be fatal. He knew that Mr. Beckford, 
though unable to perceive the obvious, had 
yet acted with great prudence and good 
sense. Instead of calling in the police, he 
had told his troubles to a personal friend, 
and had obtained the help of one fitted both 
by natural capacity and by training to give 
just the help required. 

Don't worry about Mrs. Beckford,” 
went on this friend pleasantly. “The 
discovery—and the recovery—of these things 
will probably be enough to cure her. If not, 
your medical man will easily lay the ghost. 
As for danger. you seldom hear of any 
unpleasant results in connection with som. 
nambulism. I looked up the subject a little 
before I came down here, and can reassure 
you on these points. In fact, you are 
almost entitle] to regard the whole affair as 
having reached a satisfactory conclusion." 

The headmaster smiled. “ Yes,” he said 
gratefully, " thanks to you! I cannot tell 
you how much I appreciate your help— 
not only your clever discovery, but also 
the way in which you placed yourself at 
my disposal 

"My dear fellow," said Mr. Whyte 
pleasantly, '* you exaggerate my services 
almost painfully—really you do. And you 
forget that when I was your fag at Rod. 
borough you were an excellent master!“ 

"Tut! tut!” broke in Mr. Beckford 
hurriedly, “it is you who exaggerate. But 
] have a good mind to write to the Secretary 
of State for India, telling him what kind of 
young man he is so fortunate as to have 
on the staff of his Intelligence Department. 
Or should I write to the Commander. in-Chief 
or the Viceroy? Who is the authority?“ 

„Write to all of them. They will all 
receive the information with the same 
shade of incredulity. But now, are you 
ready ? Shall we go ? " 

Mr. Beckford immediately recalled himself 
to present necessities. He locked away in 
his desk the cardboard treasure-box, gathered 
together the First Class papers, clipless as 
they were, and slipped through a small door 
into a dressing-room, which in its turn 
communicated with his be:room. In a 
few minutes he came out again, neatly 
attired for a leisurely stroll aloug the espla- 
nade in the dusk. 

Thev had a pleasant walk, chatting of 
many things—for instance, the old days at 
Rodborough and the fellows who had been 
there with them, as well as the new days 
which one of them would soon return to in 
India, with their adventures and mis- 
adventures, their romance and their mystery, 
their unheralded and silent methods whose 
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only koy for the public cye lies in a lump 
sum charged in the Indian Budget Estimates 
under *" expenditure." They also talked of 
the position and prospects of the scholastic 
profession in England, especiallv in relation 
to semi-private boarding-schools; and it 
was when they were on this subject that 
Mr. Beckford broke the thread of the con. 
versation to ventilate an idea which had just 
struck him. 

“ By the way,” he said, if my mother 
went perambulating the corridor every night, 
is it not strange that no one else discovered 
it? There are so many sleepers on that 
corridor." 

Mr. Whyte agreed. “Strange enough," 
he said, but perhaps not more strange, 
after all, than the fact that she should have 
chosen that linen-press as a hiding-place. 
The one fact can be explained simply, 
but the other takes us back a good deal 
farther.” 

“Just so—just so. And perhaps it is 
fortunate that it was left to vou. It has 
prevented any misunderstanding, or—or 
. accident." 

" Precisely. For instance, if some grown- 
up and not entirely well-disposed person had 
first made the discovery, some of the 
treasures might easily have gone astray. 
And if it fell to one of the juniors to see 
her, he might have had a serious shock, 
and set abroad the report that the school 
was ha unte l.“ 

Exactly exactly.“ 

" And so it is just as well as it is,’ 
gested Mr. Whyte. 

Just as well It is better as it is.” 

And there the matter was left, to their 
mutual satisfaction. 


sug- 


Mr. Whyte stayed for another full day at 
Little Eastgate College, and went through 
the rota of classes with something like 
distinction. Then Mr. Bean returned to 
duty, and his substitute left the town by 
the evening train, Mr. and Mrs. Beciford 
escorting him to the station. 

He left quite a number of friends behind 
him, and at least three worshippers among 
the boye. Curtice and Phillips went little 
farther in words than to agree that he was a 
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brick, but he has left a very favourable 
mark upon their characters and their lives. 
Indeed, one cannot come into contact with 
such a personality as Mr. Whyte's without 
being affected in some way or other. To 
meet it in stubborn opposition is to be 
broken, but to appeal sincerely for its help 
and goodwill is to get an uplift of a very 
notable kind. He was one of England's 
capable young men—one of those who are 
proving to subject races throughout the 
worll her capacity to rule what she has 
won. 

The third worshipper was our friend 
Morgan. He was never quite the same 
kind of muff after that ride in the motor- 
car, and he cherishes the memory of his 
helper in a heart which, whatever its Cefects 
may be, is capable of a very large measure 
of gratitude. 

That he had gathered some wisdom is 
proved by the fact that Burtenshaw has 
failed to this day to discover whether his 
chum reallv tried to run away or not, or 
whether he really believed for a single 
moment in the Bacchus visitation, And 
Burtenshaw cannot take others into his 
confidence for the very good reason that the 
money which he spent in sweets is still 
something of a guilty secret. He might 
be asked to account for it if he opened his 
mouth at all, and that would be a serious 
matter consilering the limited nature of 
his bank account. Moreover, some garbled 


version of Mrs. Beckford's sleep-walking 
eventually filtered out, and he trembles 
when he reflects that it may have been her 
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money that he spent! For to those juniors 
Mrs. Beckford is a very terrible old lady. 

So he allowed the sleeping dog to sleep on, 
venturing only now and again upon a casual 
reference to that amazing experience. True, 
there are times when a keen regret visits 
him—times when the funds have run low, 
and he is seized with one of boyhood’s 
intense longings for the fragrant chocolate 
or the cooling ice. Why, alas! did he not 
do better when he had wealth in his hands 
—why should he not have spent, say, five 
shillings instead of two? But the thought 
of Mrs. Beckford always enables him to put 
the tormenting question aside, and naturally 
every month that passes makes his regrets 
less keen. Perhaps the day will come when 
he will be glad, for honesty’s own sake, that 
he spent so little ! 

During the days that followed, Morgan 
often strolled along the old beaches to eather 
pebbles for his play-box. Indeed, if you 
go to Little Eastgate for your holidays next 
year you will probably observe him there 
pounding along the sands, with ardour 
in his perspiring countenance and a bulging 
breast-pocket that betrays his occupation. 
But it is quite safe to say that never again 
will he turn out the contents of that much- 
abused pocket and find that they have 
been transformed into gold ! 

Should the miracle occur again, it is 

ssible that he will make better use of it ; 

ut there are some things which never 
happen more than once in a fellow's lifetime, 
and when they do happen the fellow is not 
at all ready for them. 


Author of “In the Grip of the Forci;ner," “Three Men and a Ghost," ete. 


1 Meyrick returned to school at the 
end of the Christmas holidays, and the 
old home at Oakwood lapsed again to its 
wonted repose, broken only by his occasional 
flying visits. His life at school seemed 
happy enough; at least, he never complained 
to me of anything, but always brought home 
enthusiastic accounts of how he had been 
spending his days. Such things as imposi- 
tions, as might be expected, played some 
part in his career, and once also, I am sorry 
to say, & thrashing administered at the hands 
of the Headmaster. But Tom took all 
these as an essential part of his school life, 
and was cheerfully proud rather than de- 
pressed at the recollection. 

However, there was a cloud in the other- 
wise bright sky, and that was in the shape 
of one Christopher Stagg. This I discovered 
from the prattle of little Muriel Morris, 
Jack's young sister, who was a doughty 
champion of the two boys. 

She came over to Oakwood with her 
father, Sir Archibald Morris, a week or so 
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after the boys had returned to school. 
Climbing on my knee, she whispered to me 
of the dark cloud that hovered on the horizon 
of the two young lives. 

" His name is Christopher Stagg," she 
explained, and oh, he is such a bully! 
He is much older than Tom or Jack, and is 
ever so much bigger than they are ; but they 
don't intend to put up with him much 
longer!“ 

Her bright eyes flashed with pride and 
indignation. 

J laughed at her zealous championship. 
“ How are they going to put an end to the 
bullying ? " I asked her quizzingly. Are 
they going to expel the bully from school ? " 

"'They would never split to the Head- 
master ! " she exclaimed indignantly. ‘ No, 
they won't do that, but they'll stop his 
bullying ; you see!” 

That was the first intimation I received 
about Christopher Stagg's bullying propensi- 
ties; but during that term Tom did not 
mention the matter to me. Neither did he 


during the Easter holidays, and his chum, 
Jack Morris, was equally reticent on the 
subject in my presence. 

With the exception of & birds'.nesting 
escapade, the holidays passed uneventfully, 
and Tom returned to school for the summer 
term. He and Jack Morris and Tetley 
Minor managed to keep out of Stagg’s wav 
for some time, and, strange to say, he did 
not seem anxious to seek them out for the 
purpose of exercising his powers of torture. 

" He's lying low for some reason or other 
this term," commented Morris. 

It looks like it," admitted Tom; but 
last term he threatened that he'd scare the 
life out of me this summer." 

Did he? Then you bet he'l keep his 
word," remarked Tetley Minor, who had 
vivid recollections of similar threats having 
been fulfilled in his case. 

They were sitting on a bench behind the 
school, idling away a few minutes before 
going in for the afternoon. From the 
cricket-field could be heard the amack of the 


bats wielded by those lucky ones who had 
been enabled to obtain some short practice 
at the neta. 

Stagg is a brute,” continued Tom. and 
I shouldn't at all wonder that he'll do us 
some mischief this term." 

* Oh. he couldn't do us any great harm," 
returned Morris. But if he starts it on me, 
I shall go for him tooth and nail." 

A shadow suddenly appeared on the sun- 
lit ground, and Christopher Stagg himself 
came round the corner of the school. The 
trio immediately became silent, 

Stagg regarded them — complacently. 
“ Hullo, youngsters ! " heremarkel. ‘ Why 
aren't you practising at the nets, eh ? ” 

“Why aren't you doing so yourself?” 
retorted Morris. 

“Oh, no harm intended, you know. I 
just asked you for the sake of information,” 
he returned. “ Have an orange?“ 

Morris eyed him askance and declined ; 
but Tetley Minor accepted one, and Tom 
another. Stagg beamed smilingly upon 
them. : 

Lou three fellows stick together like 
leeches,” he remarked. **You must be 
awfully fond of each other." 

“ Yes, we are," retorted Morris. 

* I thought so. Well, ta-ta, youngsters," 
and with that he strolled off. 

So he had been keeping his eye on them 
since the beginning of the term, had he? 
Tetley was sure of it. 

* ] wouldn't take his orange," said Morris 
disdainfullv. “ What is that we did last 
week in Virgil, where the chap says, Quid- 
quid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ;erentes.” 

“ Translate, please," quoth Tetley. 

„Oh. vou know, Whatever it is, I fear 
the Greeks even when they bring gifts,’ but 
in this case I suppose I should have said, 
Timeo Cervum, to give Stagg his proper 
title." 

Ah. well, the quidquid id est was juicy 
enough," remarked "lom, throwing the 
orange-peel away. *'' What are you going 
to do on Whit Monday ? I'm not going 
home, as the Major will be away that day." 

"I shall go to the town sports," sail 
Tetley. There's going to be a balloon 
with a parachute descent. A thrilling 
drop from the clouds,’ it says on the bills.“ 

The bell rang just at that moment, so 
they went into school. Curiously enough, 
Stagg did not interfere with them for the 
next few days, but seemed studiously to 
avoil them. 

There was, of course, a holiday on Whit 
Monday; and in the morning, Tom, Jack 
Morris, and Tetley Minor strolled through 
the town, and eventually found their way 
to the road that ran past the field where 
the sports were to take place. They found 
a gang of men at work here, filling up a 
trench that had been dug in the road, 
whilst the air was laden with a strong smell 
of coal-gas. 

There's been a leakage in the gas- main," 
explained Morris. 

suppose so," assented Tetley. 

No, it isn't that," exclaime Tom ex- 
cite lly. It's for the balloon. ” 

And so it was, The men had just been 
laying pipes leading into the enclosure from 
the main in the road in order that the balloon 
might be filled. "There were already a few 
curious sightseers in the field, who hal 
come to watch the inflating process. 

" Let's go in," suggested Tom, and the 
three boys accordingly went round the road 
a little way and in through the open gate. 

The balloon was being filled, and looked 
like some huge animal lying prostrate, 
heaving as the gas was poured in, and gently 
awaving with the puffs of wind that blew. 
Cords attached to sand-bags held it captive 
to the earth. 
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The crowd of admirers gradually dwindled 
until at last only one or two old men were 
left, together with the three boys, and the 
man whose duty it was to watch the balloon. 

The watchman yawned  prodigiously. 
He had been up very early superintending 
the carting of the balloon, but he conde- 
scended to explain to the boys how the 
apparatus was attached to the balloon, and 
how, when the parachutist freed himself, it 
turned over so that the gas should escape. 

It all sounded very exciting, and the boys 
curiously fingered the ropes that bound the 
swaying monster. "They unanimously came 
to the conclusion that to be a daring para- 
chutist was what they most desired, and on 
their way back to school seriously discussed 
that mode of livelihood. 

That afternoon the sports field was 
crowded with spectators; but the greatest 
attraction of all was the huge balloon, now 
fully inflated and ready for its flight to the 
clouds At the time appointed, the para- 
chutist, Professor Plunger, appeared on the 
scene, dressed in a gymnastic costume, over 
which was thrown an overcoat, It was a 
gusty afternoon, and the professor glanced 
up anxiously. 

“ I don't half like it," he remarked to one 
of the men with him. ‘ It is a bit squallv, 
and if a good blast of wind comes when the 
ropes are cast loose I shall very likely be 
blown towards those trees," and he pointe 
to a belt of tall poplars, in which direction 
the wind blew. 

A stout perspiring policeman cleared the 
ground around the balloon, and to their 
immense disgust Tom and his companions 
found themselves on the outskirts of the 
crowd, but on the sile leeward to the 
proposed ascent. 

There was a breathless silence as the 
professor adjusted the parachute, then the 
crowd parted at his request, aided by the 
strenuous efforts of the policeman. 

The word was given, and some stalwart 
workmen, standing near, unfastened the 
ropes from the sand-bags and held them 
firmly. 

Are you 
chutist. 

" Yes!” chorused the men. 

The signal was about to be made when a 


ready ?" asked the para- 


sudden gust of wind blew at that moment, 


causing the balloon to sway violently. The 
men were dragged forward several yards. 
Another and a stronger gust succeeded. 

Hold the ropes!" shouted Professor 
Plunger. 

Some of the men mistook his order and 
relaxed their hold, with the result that the 
others were dragged quickly along by the 
struggling and = plunging balloon. Tom 
darted forward, and, with a wild spring, 
seized a long trailing rope, to add his weight 
to the others’. Winding the end around his 
waist for better purchase, he held on gamely, 
but his action made no perceptible difference 
to the flight of the balloon, which was now 
travelling at a good running pace. 

The crowd was rapidly following, and a 
burly man seized the rope that Tom held. 

" Let go, youngster,” said he. You're 
not much good at this work.” 

But Tom was not in a position to comply 
immediately with his request, as the rope 
was round his waist, neither was he in the 
mood to do so. He was going to see the end 
of this, and crown himself with glory in tlie 
eyes of his schoolfellows. 

Professor Plunger now saw that the 
ascent must be postponed, as they were near 
the hedge, and not very far from the liue 
of poplars. Carried forward, and holding 
on to the parachute, at one time with feet on 
the ground and at another dangling in the 
air, he glanced down at his assistants, He 
determined to free the balloon, which would 
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then turn bottom upwards and soon col- 
lapse. 

“I’m not going up to-day,” he shouted. 
“ Let go, all of you!” 

The men dropped the ropes, and at the 
same moment the professor unhooked his 
pee and fell heavily to the ground. 

om was unable to detach himself from tho 
rope before the earth fell away from him. 
He felt a wild grip on his legs, which soon 
relaxed, and heard a startled roar from the 
crowd; then in another second he just 
grazed the topmost branches of a tall tree, 
and was sailing up—up—up to the fathom- 
less blue vault above him. 

Tom at first grasped the rope convulsively 
in the natural instinct of self-preservation. 
Then he felt something dangling about his 
hips; it was the end of the rope that was 
passed two or three times round his waist. 
Quick as thought he released one hand, 
and, seizing the loose end of the coil, he tied 
it in a firm knot, as he well knew his arms 
would not long be able to bear the strain 
of hol.ling on. 

He looked down upon the earth rapidly 
rolling past. There was the steep hill near 
Oakwood, “now appearing almost level. 
How much higher than it was he then, 
he wondered. ‘There also was Oakwood 
itself, and in the courtyard he perceived 
a small group. Were they people or horses 
or what? He couldn't say from that dis- 
tance; but most likely they were the ser- 
vanta who had come out to witness the 
professor's parachute descent. Would they 
recognise him, he wondered, and send for 
help? He shouted in his terror; then he 
reflected on the uselessness of it all. 

How could anyone help him? He was 
alone, suspended between heaven and earth 
by a thin rope. Even if another balloon 
were sent up in an attempt to rescue, him, 
it woull be of no avail. He was cut ott 
from all assistance, and could not even send 
a lust message to the guardian he loved 
next to the memory of his dead parents. 

A message? He pondered. Yes, he 
could do that. On Saturday he had be- 
gun writing home, and the half-finished 
letter was in his brcast.pocket. It was 
enclosed in a fully addressed envelope, so 
lie would send that. 

With an effort he drew forth the letter. 
He dare not take both hands away from the 
rope; but he managed to place his knife 
inside the envelope in order to weight it; 
then, having sealed it, he let it drop to earth. 
The balloon was then passing over the 
ficlds around Oakwood. 

On and on he sailed, and neared the 
Pembrokeshire coast, with the blue ocean 
beyond. To the left, and not far away, was 
Tenby, with its glorious stretch of golden 
sands. Would the wind carry him to the 
sea, and would the Tenby fishermen be in 
time to help him if he unfastened the rope 
and dropped into the blue waves? He shud- 
dered as he realised that he would probably 
be dead long before the water was reached. 

But the wind did not veer. It carried 
him in a straight line across the country, 
where the ground was spread beneath his 
feet as though .t were a great green. cushion, 
soft enough to break his fall. Tiny villages 
were dotted about, each with its church 
possessing a strong square tower, but 
dwarfed almost out of all recognition. 
At last he soured over Milford Haven and 
the small town of Pembroke Dock with its 
Government dockyard, 

He threw his head back and gazed up- 
wards at the balloon. ‘There was, of course, 
no car attached to it, or he would long ago 
have made an effort to climb into it. Was 
there a rope to open a valve that the gas 
might escape? He thought there must be 
one, and began swarmiüg upwards; but soon 
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had to give up the attempt and lower him- 
self to his original position, as the rope was 
too thin. 

The coils around his waist were now 
hurting him considerably; but he knew 
that any attempt to loosen them might 
mean instant death. The earth beneath 
seemed to swim round, a sensation caused 
either by the twirling of the rope or from 
the fact that he was seized with a momen- 
tary giddiness. He seemed poised in the 
centre of a hollow sphere of gigantic pro- 
portions, and the great wide sky, like the 
interior of a huge blue dome, seemed ready 
to fall at any moment to crush him, and he 
closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again, he glanced 
downwards and saw that the sea was now 
beneath his feet. Scattered upon it were a 
few ships, and he noticed the tiny glittering 
specks where the sun's rays caught the 
brass-work. He wondered if they were 
battleships ; but he was at too great a height 
to make certain. Two or three of them, 
he could see, were getting under way, as a 
ribbon of black smoke trailed behind each. 
He looked again—they were travelling in 
his direction. 

Presently he saw a small white puff of 
smoke appear for an instant on the deck of 
one of the ships, followed by a whistling 
sound, In a few seconds another appeared, 
and the sound was heard again. What were 
they doing ? 

Another puff appearel, then the same 
whistling, which en iei abruptly this time in 
a thud. The ships still raced along, and 
now he could see them much better. Pos- 
sibly his eyes were growing accustomed to 
sceing things from that great height. At 
any rate, as the moments passed he could 
gradually make out the various objects with 
increasing distinctness. The ships were 
men-of-war, for he could see the big gleaming 
guns, Their decks were crowded with blue- 
jackets, all staring up at him as he floated 
above them; whilst boats were being 
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manned and some officers held their bin- 
oculars glued to their eyes. 

He pulled out his handkerchief and waved 
it, and his signal was answered by a rousing 
cheer of encouragement. 

Gradually the ships grew larger and vet 
larger, and he could at length distinguish 
the features of the men and hear the moan- 
ing of the sea. At once the truth flashed 
upon him—the balloon was descending! It 
was rapilly dropping to the sea, and he 
woull be saved ! 

He was very near the crests of the waves 
now—then—souse—he was under water. 
Up again, with the waves beneath his toes— 
then down once more. But this time he 
kept his head above water, for he could 
swim like a duck, and was towed along by 
the crippled balloon. 

At last the balloon floated quietly on the 
waves, resting there like a huge whale 
come up to breathe. A boat dashed up, 
urgel through the waves by the sturdy 
Tars who put their backs right willingly into 
the task, and Tom was dragged on board. 
Other boats came up and, taking the balloon 
in tow, conveyed it safely to land, 

When Tom set foot on the deck of H.M.S. 
Dickybird, he ran straight into my arms, for 
I was there to meet him. 

My share in the story is soon told. I had 
been to Milford on business, and had crossed 
the Haven to Pembroke Dock. While I 
was there, the balloon came in sight over the 
hills, and had at once attractel attention. 
The people at first supposed that the 
parachutist still held on to it; but the 
telescopes brought to bear on it soon made 
them aware of the true state of affairs. 

I was about sitting down to a meal with a 
friend of mine and a naval officer of his 
acquaintance, when the startling news was 
brought to us of a boy hanging from a 
balloon. Rushing out, I borrowed a tele- 
scope and discovered, to my horror, that the 
boy was my ward, Tom Meyrick. Quick 
as thought our plans were made; the 

(To be contínued.) 


balloon was to be shot to allow the gas to 
escape, even at the risk of wounding the boy. 
But it was to be so managed that he should 
drop into the sea and thus break the fall. 

A boat was speedily rowed to the officer's 
ship, and as steam was up she immediately 
got under way. With my full permission, 
as Tom’s guardian, a marine who was the 
crack shot of the ship, and who, as a volun- 
teer, had been formerly a prizewinner at the 
old Wimbledon meetings, took aim at the 
balloon. The third shot took effect, for 
with the glass we could perceive a small 
hole torn in the bulging side by the bullet. 

Strange to say, Tom suffered no ill effects 
from his enforced voyage through the air. 
Perhaps his ducking in the sea had been of 
great benefit in this direction ; but as a pre- 
caution the doctor pronounced that he was 
to stay in bed for two or three days. Tom, 
however, rebelled against this, and on the 
second morning came down to breakfast 
at his usual time, declaring he would no 
longer remain a prisoner in his bedroom. 

I tried to lecture the boy, and pointed 
out how foolish his conduct had been, but 
Tom stoutly maintained it was all an 
accident. He had rushed forward to hel 
save the parachutist from danger, he sau 
and with that I could find no fault, though 
I told him it should have been left to those 
who were older and stronger. 

“ But they didn't come up in time," 
urged Tom. 

" Well, you shouldn't have tied the rope 
round your waist. "That was an exceedingly 
dangerous thing to do," I added. 

" Yes, it was," admitted Tom, but I 
shall know better next time.” 

" Next time?" Alas! What had the 
future in store for me * Was I spoiling the 
boy? Perhaps so. Then the sooner he 
was back in school the better. So Tom 
returned the next day, to be regarded with 
envy and admiration by Tetley Minor as 
the only boy in the annals of history who 
had made such a journey. 
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1 had scarcely thrown his leg over the 
e} yard of the fore- royal when the loose 
end of a rope, unseen by the watchers 
below, dangled before him. Instinctively he 
clutched at it, and, in à moment, he was 
drawn from the yard, and swung into space. 
Without comprehending what had happened, 
but with a vivid realisation of his danger, he 
tightened his grip, and held on grimly. 
Then the thought flashed through his mind 
that the rope must be securely fastened to 
something above him, and he began to 
climb. 

Quickly, hand over hand, he went, lest 
his grip should relax before he could reach 
a place of safety. As he ascended, a shower 
of fine sand met him, powdering his hair 
and filtering down his back. and, when it 
ceased, he ventured to raise his eyes. And 
there, directly above him, was the wicker 
frumswork of what looked like a large 
basket, and, farther away, swaying gently, 
the pear-shaped, net-covered, yellow silk 
of an immense balloon. 

The mystery was solved, but he was not 
safe. His weight was pulling the basket 
awry, and one of its occupants was peering 
curiously down through the mist to ascertain 
th: cause, 
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„Hold fast!" he cried, as soon as he 
discovered, to his amazement, that a man 
was coming up. Then, half-turning his 
head, he communicated this startling 
intelligence to his companions. 

There was no need to tell Jack to hold 
fast. Between himself and certain de- 
struction there was only the tenacity of his 
grip, and, in his ascent, he never loosened 
one hand without making sure with the 
other. By an alteration in the position of 
the occupants the basket became more 
evenly balanced. Jack was now at the 
lower edge of it. On the side which he had 
to negotiate depended the grappler, an 
ugly-looking instrument to swing against, 
and, in avoiding it, as he pulled himself up 
a little higher, he kicked the basket with his 
feet. The whole fabric swayed terribly, 
and for a moment he hung clear again ; it 
was the critical moment of the ascent, and 
the occupants became anxious for their own 
safety as well as his; but, gradually, the 
balloon steadied itself, and Jack felt his 
knees pressing against the wicker-work. 

* You'll be in in a jiffey," said a voice, 
while at the same time a powerful hand 
seized him by the nape of the neck and 
helped him over the side. Well, of all 


the adventures since I began ballooning," 
continued the voice, this is the moet 
remarkable. Where in the world, my 
friend, or out of it for that matter, have 
you come from ? ” 

But Jack gave him no immediate answer. 
He was breathing hard owing to his unusual 
exertions ; the bones at the back of his neck 
seemed to be well-nigh dislocated, for, in hia 
excitement, the acronaut had gripped him 
more firmly than he intended, and the 
appalling peril of the situation in which he 
had been placed was beginning to dawn upon 
his mind. Young and strong às he was, 
and inured to danger, he felt limp, and was 
almost unnerved. And, without replying 
to his questioner, he leaned heavilv against 
the framework and stared at the other 
occupants of the car. 

Directly opposite to him they stood, 
preserving the balance of the car, and staring 
at him in open-eyed wonder. One of them 
was a girl, closely attired for the aérial 
voyage in a long warm jacket, and with a 
small seal cap securely fastened above her 
crisp brown hair. Her eyes were brown, 
too, and lustrous, and her features regular 
and pleasing, with a healthy colour upon 
thema if she were used to an outdoor life. 
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The other was a middle-aged gentleman, 
with an iron-grey moustache and a face 
thin. and bronzed, and furrowed—a hardy- 
looking, muscular man, with a suggestion of 
a sollierly air about him. 

"I beg pardon!" sail Jack, suddenly 
recovering himself. 

* What for, pray?“ asked the atronaut, 
with a puzzled expression. 

"I really don't know," replied Jack 
lamelv, and in some confusion. The girl 
smiled, and the gentleman's features relaxed 
as he stroked his moustache. “Pm not 
exactly dressed for company "—which was 
quite true—'' and I feel as if I were an 
intruder. But I coul In't help it. I had to 
come up or else drop into the sea." 

* Ah." said the aeronaut, who was a stout, 
well-built, heavily bearded man. with sharp 
eyes and a brusque manner. we are over 
the sea. I thought so. But we didn’t 
descend low enough, dil we, to pick you up 
from the deck of a passing vessel?“ 

" No, I was in the fore-roval, astride the 
Jarl. when your rope trailel bv me.” 

"Isee. And you snatched at it, and were 
whisked away. Bless my stars, man, but 
what a state they must be in about you 
down below! However, here you are, and 
in a jollv good way for becoming a newspaper 
hero. Allow me to introduce vou—Miss 
Eddowes and her father, Colonel Eddowes ; 
and vou are——t " 

“Jack Emerson, second mate of the 
Osprey, homeward bound from Callao to 
Bristol." 

Thank you. And I am Richard Parry, 
balloonist, or. more correctly. acronaut, at 
present in charge of the * Victoria,’ eastward 
bound, against my will. from the vicinity of 
Cardiff to goolness knows where. There! 
We are all serene. And now, Mr. Emerson, 
please put on this great-coat—for it is a 
trifle cold up here—and tell us a little more 
about yourself while I scan the depths for 
a glimpse of terra firma." 

Jack had very little mor» to communicate. 
He male no reference to his birthdav, nor 
to the hope which the mist had extinguished. 
These were private matters. From them he 
learned that a Jte was in progress in some 
recreation-grounds near Cardiff; that the 
balloon had ascended in clear weather and 
drifted into the mist ; and that the Colonel 
and his daughter were simply passengers 
who had embarked in the “ Victoria ” for the 
purpose of experiencing the novel sensation 
of a voyage through the air. 

Soon after Jack had joined them they 
had shot up into the blue. All the while 
they were talking a steady current was 
carrving them to the south-east. Below 
them, in billowy masses, were the soft white 
clouds, illuminated by the sunshine, through 
which they were now sailing. with an un- 
earthly splendour. They looked like an 
undulating landscape covered with newly 
fallen snow. Solid enough to walk upon 
did those masses scem. Parry had plunged 
the balloon into them in the hope that they 
might pass through; but, finding their 
density increase, and fearing that the sea 
might be beneath them, just as Jack seized 
the rope he closed the valve and prepared 
to throw part of the ballast overboard. 
He continued to empty the sand-bags after 
Jack had been dragged in, and he did not 
allow the conversation to interfere for an 
instant with his attention to the acrial craft 
he was managing, and, thereby, to the safety 
of the passengers who had entrusted them- 
selves to his care. 

Hallo!“ said the aéronaut, “ we shall 
soon see the earth again, and we may make 


our descent without the risk of a wetting. | 


, 


It's a sea fog. The land is clear," and he 
pointed ahead, where, already, the ragged 
edges of the mist were visible, and, beyond 
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them, a long distance away, the rounded 
uplands of the Wiltshire downs. 

In a very short time they were sailing over 
the villages of Somerset, and coul! dis- 
tinguish the spires of the churches and the 
darker green of the woods ; but so high were 
thev that the hills were dwarfed, and the 
whole country appeared to be almost on the 
same level. The people were altogether 
invisible. But the atronaut had opened 
the valve again, and without any sensation 
of movement on their part the earth was 
rising to meet them—rising fast. and rapidly 
revenling its inequalities. Houses were 
leaping into view, and gardens, and orchards, 
That funny little thing running like an ant 
along a thin white line resolved itself into 
a horse and carriage ; and those queer tiny 
mites passing and repassing each other, and, 
in one place, coming together and waving 
their antenna, were men and women. 

As the circle of their vision diminished 
with their descent, and the objects in- 
creased in size in the marvellous panorama 
beneath them, Jack became tremendously 
excited. The country, strange at first, was 
growing almost painfully familiar. It was 
his own country. It was near his own home. 

“ Why," cried he, there are the Cheddar 
Cliffs!“ 

“Yes!” replied the aéronaut. If I 
can manage it, we shall touch the ground 
some miles this side of the Cheddar Cliffs.“ 

Hope sprang anew into Jack's excited 
breast. He might reach home in time— 
just in time—after all. His practised vision 
overran the uprising earth, picking out 
object after object upon which he had looked 
from his very chil hood, until. flanked by 
its lawns, and with the wood behind it, 
there was the home he had dreamt about 
for the past four months, where they were 
now celebrating his coming of age and that 
of his twin brother Tom. From his present 
point of view it looked very peculiar— 
dwarfed and squat. as if some big giant had 
patted it down, and all its surroundings, 
with an enormous shovel; but there was 
no mistaking it. The whole country was 
flattened out in the same peculiar way. 
It was his home. and they were drifting 
toward it at an oblique angle which would 
bring them down within a few hundred 
vards of the dear old place. 

- " What is that white-looking, carpet-like 
thing with the decoration in the centre?“ 
asked the Colonel. 

“ A marquee,” answered the af ronaut. 
“ It looks like a carpet because we are so far 
above it. We seem to be descending upon 
a private garden- party. We had a big sete 
at the start and we shall have a little /cfe 
at the finish. Our descent will be an extra 
not provided for in the programme.” 

* So it will," said Jack under his breath, 
“ the extra—the main item which will put all 
the rest of the programme into the shade.” 

Look! They can see us! ejaculated the 
aevronaut, “They are gathering in the open. 
Splendid! Did you see that young fellow 
clear the hedge? And the others are 
following him to assist us. We shall fall 
into good hands. Yes! They have de- 
tected my design. We shall drop into that 
large meadow bevond the house." 

They were descending rapidly now, and 
Parry prepared them for the bump. He 
released the grappler, and stood ready to 
throw it. He warned them not to scramble 
out of the car upon the first touch, but to 
wait for the rebound, and then watch for an 
opportunity when it came down to the earth 
again, Jack was only half-listening. His ex- 
citement had increased yet further with the 
recognition of Tom and the pater. Tom it was 
who had leaped the hedge. and was now 
racing, ahead of theothers, across the meadow. 

" Ahoy ! " shouted Jack, through his 
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hollowed hands as if he were hailing a ship- 
mate across the waves. 

Tom stopped instantlv, transfixed by the 
familiar voice, and gazed in perfect be. 
willerment at the descending car. 

" Ahoy ! " shouted Jack again. 
I in time? 

Just!“ answered Tom. finding his voice: 
and then, to the surprise of the others in the 
car, and to those who were following, he 
turned a cartwheel, picked up his fallen cap 
and flung it into the air, and shouted 
“ Hurrah!" 

" Keep cool!” said Jack. 
want vour help directly." 

" Right you are ! " answered Tom. with no 
thought, however, of moderating his ecstasv. 
Turning, he yelled out, * Dad, it’s Jack. 
He's come by balloon "; and on he raced 
again, keeping pace with the car and waiting 
for it to ground. 

The atronaut was too busy to take note 
of the conversation, but the Colonel and 
Miss Eddowes wondered what it could mean. 
They gathered that the sailor they had picked 
up so strangely was well known to the 
company below, But it was no time either 
for them to seek information or for Jack 
to give it, The grappler was over and the 
car had struck, almost knocking them 
together into a heap. They leaped into the 
air again. The car nearly capsized. The 
silk envelope of the huge balloon leaned 
toward the earth and dragged them over 
the sward. Down again it came, and Jack, 
who had divested himself of the great-coat, 
was out in a moment, and, in another 
moment, he had grasped the outstretched 
hands of Mise Eddowes and drawn her free. 
The grappler had caught in some low bushes. 
Tom, and his father, and two of his uncles 
were hanging on to the bumping car. The 
Colonel rolled out. After him came the 
acronaut, cleverly clearing the ropes and 
procceling at once to empty the balloon. 
that he might fold it and pack it up for 
transit from the nearest railway-station. 

Introductions and explanations followed. 
Mr. Emerson invited the Colonel and his 
daughter and the aéronaut to join them 
in the birthday festivities—an invitation 
warmly seconded by Tom and Jack, and 
accepted very heartily. A telegram was 
despatched to Captain Vyner to say that 
Jack was at home and well, and a letter the 
next day cleared up the mystery of his 
disappearance. A foot-note was added to 
the log explaining how he had been snatched 
away by the balloon, and the captain proudly 
exhibited the entry as a proof of a quite 
unique experience in seafaring life. 

Jack was overwhelmed by the effusive- 
ness of his welcome and the corgratulations 
that poured in upon him from every side. 
The silver-Laired grandmother tenderly 
kissed him. The mater and httle Luev, 
one on either side, marched him in triumph 
round the lawns. His father confessed that 
he had been a perverse old pessimist, but 
that Jack's arrival through the air had 
effectually cured him. 

Grumpy great-uncle Nathanael, who, true 
to his reputation, had grumbled excessively 
at the celebration of the coming of age 
with one of the twins away, amply atoned 
for his grumbling by his gifts to them both. 
His bark was worse than his bite. At 
heart he was really a very generous old 
fellow. Jack thought so some vears after- 
wards, at another and even more auspicious 
celebration, when, having obtained his 
master’s certificate and an appointment to 
the charge of a vessel which might have been 
the counterpart of the Osprey, he sat beside 
his newly made wife, the Miss Eddowes of 
the balloon, and passed on to her a cheque 
bearing the crabbed but well-known signa- 
ture of his great-uncle Nathanael. 
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SONT time ago I told the readers gf the 
KO B.. P.“ something about savages. 
Now, there is one mark of a savage that I 
did not mention—namelv, wastefulness and 
want of forethought. Though often living 
on the very edge of starvation, vet, when he 
does chance to have a plentiful supply of 
food, he gorges himself, and what he cannot 
eat he leaves to rot or throws away. This 
has hampered most of our African explorers 
and travellers, Stanlev, when setting out 
on his first journey, before he had gained 
much knowledge of the native character, 
entrusted three days’ rations to his carriers, 
and on the morning of the second day he 
found it impossible to move the caravan. 
as all the fool had been eaten up! And 
Bishop Hannington on his journey towards 
Uganda across the burning desert of Taro, 
met with the same ditliculty with respect to 
water. The two hundred carriers were pro- 
videl with two days’ supply apiece, and 
drank it all up in as many hours, and then 
had to be driven, half dead with thirst, to 
some far distant wells. 

As the readers of the“ B.O.P.” are not 
savages. I conclude that they do not throw 
away their back numbers, but have them 
bound up at the end of the year ; so I need 
only say. Look at page 28 of number 1,396, 
for November 1905, and then we can resume 
our investigations with memories refreshed. 

It appears that savages have very odd ways 
of dealing with their teeth. Some dye them 
black, some file them into spiky fangs. 
Some knock out the upper front ones, others 
the lower. But no tribe of savages has 
ever yet been discovered possessed of tooth- 
brushes. Civilised people are most par- 
ticular in using these instruments. Indeed, 
Professor Booker Washington, the American 
negro who was born in slavery, and then, 
by the help of some kindly white people, 
first raised himself and then set to work 
to try and raise his own people, ascribes to 
the use of the toothbrush a great measure 
of his success, 

And any white boy who scrubs away with 
one every morning is, so far as that goes, 
out of the risk of that relapse into savagery 
which we aaw in our former paper has to be 
so carefully guarded against. 

I should think that nothing in savages 
would make us laugh so much as their boast- 
fulness and swagger, The so-called king of 
a petty African tribe speaks of himself and 
his warriors in language that would be 
vainglorious bluster if used by the German 
Emperor himself! Before a battle begins 
he dances a pantomime dance, describing 
what he is going to do; and if he wins, he 
dances another, singing of his exploits through 
a magnifving-gliss ; while if he loses, and is 
not caught and eaten, he runs away and 
shows no sense of shame in his abasement. 

It ix, Of course, only ignorance that 
makes him act thus. He has no idea of the 
numbers and power of other nations, and 
no experience of the resources of civilisation. 
All he wants, poor fellow. is a little know- 
ledge of the worll, and opportunities of 
comparing himself with other people. As it 
és, we should like to buy him at our price 
and sell him at his own. 

All bragging is a relic of savagery, or a 
svmptom of it, when found in Great Britain. 
Do we not occasionally meet with people— 
mostly rather young—declaring that they are 
going to do something which we know 
they have not the means of doing; or that 
they have done something which we know 
they could not have done ; and professing to 
be ready to back their words with sums of 
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By CLEVEDON KEN. 


money which also we know they do not 
possess ? 

And this reminds me of several most 
curious words which I have heard boys 
exclaiming when in a frenzy of boust fulness. 
Here are two: 

“ Libetjerwotverlikeitiz ! ”? 

“ Betchepoun li doo! 

One day I heard a boy shouting these 
words rather more slowly than is usual, 
and so I learnt what they are! And really, 
thev are a good sample of savage English. 

Cruelty is another mark of savagery: 
and by cruelty we understand finding plea- 
sure in the sight of pain. The Red Indians 
enjoved the sight of a prisoner burning to 
death ; and even that most agonising pro- 
cess was preceded by other torments which 
we shudder to read about, but which they 
gloatel over as a glutton gloats over some 
dainty dish. This is the very lowest depth 
that human beings can sink to—the infliction 
of pain, not out of revenge even, or in self- 
defence, or as a punishment, but simply as a 
sight. 

l once stopped an Italian schoolboy from 
pulling a little lizard in pieces. Poor pretty 
little thing! It was on one of the first days 
of spring, and all nature was enjoving it; 
and the graceful and harmless creature 
had crept out of its winter quarters in a wall, 
to have a taste of fresh air and a peep of 
sunshine, when this boy caught it and 
dealt most wickedly by it. It darkened all 
the brightness of the day to me, and made 
me feel that I was in the presence of a young 
savage indeed. 

And people who worry toads and cock- 
chafers, and tease cats, and ill-use donkeys, 
are no better; and it is the same with 
respect to bullying at school, or in the play- 
ground, or in barracks, A boy who stretches 
the wrists or twists the elbows of a weaker 
boy, or makes him climb up to the top of 
& pile of desks and leaves him there, is no 
less a savage because he speaks English 
and wears good clothes, than is a naked black 
man who pricks his captive with a bonc- 
headed spear to make him dance, or ties 
him close to a fire till his skin cracks. The 
only ditference is in the way of doing things ; 
the enjoyment of seeing pain is the same. 

And it seems that this kind of savagery 
is catching. Every now and then we hear 
of ar outbreak of it in some big school, 
or in some barracks among junior officers, 
who, no doubt otherwise well-bred and 
good mannered, are swept away by it, and 
worry and ill-treat an unpopular comrade 
without regard to decency, or fair-play, or 
manliness, but in the heartless and dastardly 
fashion of a horde of Pottawatomies baiting 
a Chocktaw. 

A savage has usually no self-control: by 
which I mean that, whatever he feels, he 
cannot keep his feelings within bounds, 
or feel it quietly, but must. let all the world 
know. If he feels pain, he bellows ; if grief, 
he howls; when angry, he raises his voice 
and makes faces like a gorilla ; when amused, 
he utters a harsh boisterous laugh and rolls 
about with his whole body. In civilisation 
we learn self-control quite earlv in our lives. 

When I began school.life sixtv-five vears 
ago in one of the old London schools, every 
master carried a cane, and every boy knew 
it; and one lesson the boy had to learn 
sooner or later (generally it was sooner) 
was to hold out his poor little paw for a 
cut of that cane on the palm of it, without 
dodging away before it fell. and without 
making a fuss when it had fallen. At first, 
new boys would squeal, and spend half an 


hour or so afterwards in bubbling sobs; 
but they soon learnt not to make such dis- 
plays of their sufferings. 

And it was the same with being tease! 
and bullied: at first, they would fly out in 
wild fury, hitting, kicking, and even biting 
when the provocation was especially stinging ; 
but here, too, they learnt how to keep 
their tempers under control. It is only 
savages who have no safety-valves and no 
self-regulating contrivance like the governor 
in an engine, and who therefore explode. 
whether it be into violent actions when 
angry, or riotousness when cating some- 
thing nice, or outrageous jollity when 
happy. 

Savages are either dving out or else be. 
coming civilised. In another century, prob- 
ably, there will be no savage races left. 
as white men are penetrating into all the 
corners and back places of the world. 
And it is a very sad thing that intercourse 
with white people too often is ruinous 
to savage races.  Unscrupulous traders sell 
them gunpowder and strong drink which 
kill them off-hand ; or blankets and other 
needless things which undermine their 
health ; or carry to their islands, uninten- 
tionally, European diseases, and so they 
dwindle and die out. 

The Tasmanians died out to the last man 
after seventv years of English settlement 
on their island. In less than three hundred 
years the American Indians have dwindled 
down from many populous nations to mere 
handfuls of refugees in reserved lands, The 
only hope for the savage lies in the Christian 
missionary. Under his care and his influence 
several of the islanders of the South Seas 
have changed their murderous laziness 
into peaceful industry. In New Zealand 
the Maoris, who not a hundred years ago 
were cannibals, are now, though much 
reduced in numbers, civilised and living 
very much as their British fellow-islanders 
do, in point of religion, education, occupation, 
and sports; fulfilling the ancient prophecy, 
instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir-tree and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree."' 

So that, if we dislike what we know of 
savages, we can do no better thing than trv 
and raise their condition by furthering the 
missionary work of making them civilised 
Christians. 
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THE RETURN OF THE 
WANDERERS. 


(Top Mixon loquitur.) 


"Hi you chape! Let's look around awhile! 
I feel like Selkirk in his lonely isle. 
All things are strane. The form- room where we stew 
Is surely uot the room ] lately knew, 
For that was lofty -s superbly wide 
That Whibley’s yell ecarce reached from side to side. 
And sce !—yon playground with its pany wall: 
What have they done to make it look so small ? 
Oh give me breath! My lungs would fain expand 
To drink the cool free winds of Switzerland. 
Open those walls with some magician’s wan l 
And let me see the Matterhorn beyond, 
Tat, let these eves once more with rapture tarn 
Upon the brow! bine waters of Lucerne. 
For there, Sy mountain path anl foaming stream, 
My fancy dwells—nnl this is but a dream. 
Eh? What is that? All baldenlush, you sav? 
Well, deu't rou feel how small things are to-day ? 
How strange it is to think weve only been 
Aix weeks away from this familar scene!“ 

Jons Lea, 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 


W* have dealt already with the trans. 
mitting apparatus, and should now 
know sufficient about it tu go farther and 
learn about the receiver. is instrument 
is a little more complicated than the trans- 
mitter, but is just as easy to understand, 
and is far less expensive. 

The chief part of the receiver is, of course, 
the detector, or the apparatus for detect- 
ing the presence of electric waves. There 
are several] types of these, but we shall 
deal only with Sir Oliver Lodge's “ coherer,” 
the same as used in most wireless-telegraphy 
stations to-day. 


COHERER 
PA 


Now, if you take a little pile of filings, 
preferably of nickel, and at either side of it 
place wires, so that the tips are just in the 
tilings, and connect the wires to a battery 
and galvanometer (see fig. 1), you will find 
that the filings do not conduct electricity ; 
this is because they are too far apart from 
each other, having only been put down 
loosely. While the battery is still connected 
up, place the transmitting apparatus near by, 
and let sparks pass between the two balls ; 
the filings will immediately conduct, and 
the needle of the galvanometer will move 
across the scale. When you stop the trans- 
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PART II. 


mitter working, the filings usually continue 
to conduct, but, on giving the table a slight 
tap, they resume their original state. e 
filings should consist of 95 per cent. of 
nickel, 44 per cent. of silver, and 3 per cent. 
of mercury, this being amalgamated with the 
silver before filing, but it is usually sufficient 
to file a fairly large quantity of nickel and 
put with it & trace of silver, and mix them 
well. 

This is the whole principle upon which 
the coherer works ; of course it is not quite 
so simple as it ap from the above 
description, but I vill explain how it can be 
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made. 
two inches long and of small section, nt it 
with & cork through which a copper wire 
is passed. Next solder a fine piece of copper 
wire to a strip of copper foil, and tuck this 
round the inside of the tube, letting the fine 


Procure & small glass tube, about 


wire between the cork and the tube. 
Half fill the tube with filings and adjust 
the central wire so that it just dips into the 
filings, but does not touch the plate. This 
completes the coherer. 

When the filings cohere, owing to the 
presence of waves, the current which is 
able to pass through them is extremely 


[THE END.] 
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small, and too small to work an electric bell, 
so that it is necessary to have a relay in 
circuit with the coherer which will work 
with this small current and switch in a 
stronger local current to ring tke bell 
If when first wired up the relay will not 
work, you must reverse the connections, 
The wire from one of the coils of the relay 
must go to one terminal of the battery, from 
the other coil to the coherer, then another 
wire from the coherer to the battery. 
(Relays can be bought second-hand for 
about ls. 6d.) ö 

As regards the general arrangement, it 
will be seen from the sketch that the 
coherer is mounted on one end of a thin 
piece of wood, which is pivoted at the 
other, and so arranged that when the bell 
works the str zer will tap the board as well 
as the gong. This keeps the filings in a 
state of vibration while the bell is working, 
so that directly the waves cease to pass they 
will de-co ere immediately. It is advis- 
able to w e up the same battery to both the 
coherer and bell, because when a strong 
current is passing through the coherer 
the electrical disturbance caused by the 
working of the bell is sufficient to keep the 
filings cohered, in spite of the shaking up 
they receive, but if both wired from the 
same battery, most of the current goes 
to the bell while the waves are passing, 
anl only just enough current to work the 
relay passes through the coherer. 

The wiring arrangements are shown in the 
sketch. It will be noticed that the earth 
wire is connected to one terminal of the 
coherer, while to the other terminal is con- 
nected the aérial The receiving aérial 
must be fairly large—in fact, as large as you 
like to make it; but the difficulty is to keep 
a large one well insulated. The best way 
is to suspend a large coil of uncovered 
copper wire by a thread of silk and connect 
the lower end of the coil to the terminal of the 
coherer. 

Before testing the instrument, it is advis- 
able to set the balls of the transmitter at 
about one-sixteenth of an inch apart; the 
trembler of the coil must also be adjusted 
until it is absolutely self.starting. With 
these instruments, the bell of the receiver 
will ring as long as the sparks pass at the 
transmitter, and on this account they are 
adaptable to the Morse system of “ dot and 
dash ” telegraphy. 

The above descriptions are of the simplest 
apparatus for sending wireless m 
The study of electric waves is an extremely 
interesting one, and the limit to the experi- 
ments which can be tried with them is a 
long way off. I hope, in concluding, 
that those who go in for wireless telegraphy 
as a hobby will meet with succegs, and per- 
haps discover something which has not been 
noticed before. 
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STAMP-COLLECTOR: 


RARITIES AMONG BRITISH STAMPS. 


"pus stamps of Great Britain will prob- 
ably always be popular among stamp- 
collectors, partly, no doubt (among British 
philatelists), owing to sentiment, and partly 
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to the rich colours and beautiful examples of 
engraving which characterise the early issues 
of this country ; but chiefly, I think, to the 
wide field of discovery which is quite as 


accessible to the stamp-collector with slender 

means as to his more fortunate brethren. 
No country is more prolific in extreme 

rarities; and their great charm lies in the 


fact that many of the greatest rarities 
ure merely varieties of the very commonest 
stamps which even a schoolboy can afford 
to buy. Many of these varieties being but 
little known except to specialists, it not 
unfrequentlv happens that stamps of con- 
siderable value remain for years unnoticed 
in a collection, and perhaps the collection 
is finally sold to a dealer for less than the 
value of one stamp. It is by no means 
a rare thing for a dealer to find a very rare 
stamp in a collection of stamps the majority 
of which are of very little value, and no one 
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can blame him if he closes with an offer 
which is decidedly to his advantage. 

There are of course numerous British 
stamps which are very rare indeed, but 
which could not by any possible chance 
be mistaken for a commoner variety, but it 
is my intention to mention here only those 
rarities which differ in some slight degree 
from a commoner variety. 

The penny black, which was prepared 
for official use and earmarked by the letters 
V.R., which occupy the top corners in place 
of the crosses pattee in the ordinary variety, 
is too well known to need further description. 
As this stamp was never officially issued, it 
is not likely that unused specimens exist 
in any collections without their owners 
being aware of the fact, but in view of the 
fact that a few specimens of the v.R. stamp 
have undoubtedly been inadvertently passed 
through the post, it is not by any means 
improbable that other genuinely used copies 
may exist side by side with the ordinary 
black penny stamp in the bundles of letters 
of this date which many solicitors and 
bankers in particular must still possess. 

The penny red of the next issue (1841) 
contains so many scarce varieties that it is 
certainly worth while investing a few 
shillings in buying a quantity of these stamps 
on the chance of perhaps finding a rara 
avis amongst them. 

This stamp, as well as the penny stamps 
of all subsequent issues down to 1880, 
was printed in sheets of 240 stamps, and 
check-letters were inserted in the lower 
angles (subsequently also in the appa angles) 
of each stamp. This lettering fered in 
every stamp on the sheet, those in the first 
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row being lettered AA, AB, AC, AD, down 


to AL, the second row following the same 
arrangement, except that the left-hand 
letter was B throughout, and so on down 
to the last row, the left-hand letter of which 
was T. As this lettering was punched on 
to each plate by hand, errors have arisen, 
as might have been expected, the most 
prominent pd on plate 77, where the 
first stamp of the second row was lettered 
& only, instead of Ba. 

This plate had been “at press" some 
months before the error was discovered 
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and rectified, but notwithstanding this it 
is only within the last year or two that the 
first used copy was discovered ; and although 
a few more copies have lately turned up, 
this stamp is still regarded in the light of 
a great rarity. A copy of this incomplete 
stamp recently fetched 7/. 10s. at auction, 
but its actual value, in my opinion, is at 
present far in excess of this sum.* 

Perforation, as is well known, was not 
officially adopted until January 28, 1854, 
but as early as 1847 Mr. Henry Archer was 
experimenting with a machine which would 
facilitate the separation of stamps one from 
another, and a few stamps from these 
experimental sheets were passed through 
the post, and are sometimes found amongst 
accumulations of the old imperforate penny 
red stamps. This particular form of per- 
foration, which is called *'rouletting," 
greatly enhances the value of the stamps, 
which have the appearance of having been 
torn along a series of cuts made in the 
margin, but as there are many private 
" roulettes " it requires an expert to tell 
a genuine“ Archer." 

A year or two later Archer hit upon the 
plan of perforating the stamps, and at once 
abandoned his original idea of rouletting 
them. Some of the sheets to which he 
applied this experimental perforation were 
issued to members of Parliament in 1850, 
and stamps perforated by Archer may be 
distinguished from those issued in 1854 
by the fact of their being dated prior to 
January 28, 1854, if upon the original 
envelopes, or by the fact that the corner 
letters are of a smaller size and of a different 
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type from that which was employed during 
the subsequent issue, if off the entire. 

The test relating to the corner letters 
was pointed out by the writer in the 
“ Philatelic Record " last November, and 
only a week or two later he had the good 
fortune to discover an Archer's perforation 
among a number of stamps submitted 
on approval by a stamp-dealer, priced at 
ld. each! The price of stamps with-Archer's 
perforation fluctuates from 3}. to about . 

Another interesting variety belongs to 
the 1854 issue. This consists in the penny 
red, water-mark small crown, perforated six- 
teen on three sides, and with a large, irre- 
gular crescent-sha ped perforation (very much 
resembling a wide roulette) on the left-hand 
vertical side. This variety was also first 
chronicled by the writer at the end of last 
year, having been found amongst a large lot 
of entires of different dates. The general 
opinion seems to be that the stamp is from 
one of a few sheets which were perforated 
by an experimental machine just before the 
number of holes in the space of two centi- 
metres was reduced from sixteen to fourteen. 

On April 1, 1864, the penny stamp was 
first issued with letters in each of the four 
corners, and the number of the plate was 
now engraved in the network at the sides 
of the stamp (fig. 1). 

The first stamps of this new series which 
were issued were from plate 71, but probably 
a few sheets from plate 70 were inadvertently 


* Since the above was written a dealer has informed 
me that he a copy of this error, but not 
knowing its value he sold it for half a crown. 
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issued before the defect in the plate (a flaw 
in the steel) was noticed. 

No specimens of this plate number are 
known, although they are frequently 
chronicled, but these invariably turn 
out to be plate 76. Only a month or two 
ago a copy of plate 76 was described in an 
auction catalogue as“ Apparently plate 70. 
sold on its own merits," but as a number 
of other scarce stamps were included in 
the same lot, which only realised I., it is 
probable that the purchaser knew that he 
was not buying a copy of plate 70. 


There is a very simple test by which this 
stamp may be readily distinguished from 
plate 76, and as it does not seem to be 
very generally known it may be worth 
while to describe it here. 

All impressions from plate 70 which 
existed, were struck in 1861, and at this date 
the watermark was a large crown contain- 
ing two short upright strokes representing 
Jleurs-de-lis (fig. 2); but some time in 1862 
(before plates 7! and subsequent plates 
were put to press) these upright strokes were 
omitted (fig. 3), and consequently im- 
pressions bearing a watermark without 
these strokes cannot be from plate 70. 

Plate 77 was also discarded, as it was 
found to be incorrectly laid down for 
perforation, but as there is a copy of this 
stamp in the Tapling Collection, and Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons have had another, it would 
appear that at least one sheet must have 
been perforated. I may say that it would 
hardly be worth while spending a great 
deal of money in buying large quantities 
of these stamps on the chance of finding à 
copy of plate 70 or 77, but there are many 
lesser rarities to be looked for, which will 
well repay a small amount of money spent, 
especially as the stamps of this issue may 
still be Lought for ls. or less per 1,000. 

Fig. 4 dloa the first stamp to be 
issued of the face-value of IId. Two 
plates were employed for this value, and 
in plate J a curious error occurs; the third 
stamp in the sixteenth row is lettered 
O.P. in the top angles and r.c. in the lower 
angles, instead of «c.r.-r.c. This error, 
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which of course occurs only once in every 
sheet of 240 stamps, fetches 45s. to 50s. 
at auction, whereas the other stamps 
from the same sheet may be purchased for 
2d. or 3d. Owing to the colour employed 
for this stamp being similar to that employe4 
for the Id. value, the IId. stamp may 
frequently be found among lots of un- 
assorted penny reds, and there is no reason 
why others should not meet with the good 
fortune which befell a friend of mine who 
came across a superb copy of this error 
amongst a quantity of penny reds, which 
he obtained in answer to an advertisement 
in the ** Bazaar." 
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A somewhat similar error is to be found 
in plate 2 of the 24d. stamp, where the eighth 
stamp in the twelfth row is lettered LH-FL 
in error for LH-HL (fig. 5), but although 
plate 2 of the 23d. stamp is considerably 
scarcer than plate 1 of the 1àd. stamp, for 
some reason or other the former error only 
fetches 30s. to 40s. at auction. 

À very rare variety may also be found in 
the 6d. value of the octagonal issues 
(fig. 6). This consists in the impression 
of the stamp being printed on the gummed 
sile, a few sheets of which were issued thus. 
This variety was due to the gum being so 
transparent that difficulty was experienced 
in distinguishing the gummed from the 
ungummei side, and to prevent the recur- 
rence of this mistake the gum was subse- 
quently slightly tinted green. As far as 
I am aware, only one copy has been dis- 
coverel, and this only came to light acci- 
dentally. It appears that a collector was 
soaking the paper from the backs of a 
quantity of 64. stamps of this issue, when, 
to his dismay, the whole impression of the 
stamp dissolved away. | 

Other British stamps may also be found 
printed on the gummed side, notably the 
1d. lilac of 1881 and 24d. purple of 1887, 
which were still in issue at the time of the 
accession of Edward vi. 

The 1862 issue, with small uncoloured 
letters in the corners, water - marked emblems, 
is pregnant with rare varieties. The 
3d. rose of this issue was printed from plates 2 
and 3 only, a specimen from plate 2 being 
illustrated in fig. 7. 
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Of plate 3 (which may be distinguished 
by the small white dot which was inserted 
on each side of the stampe just below the 
foliate ornament) only five sheets were 

rinted. Only one used copy of this stam 
as, I believe, at present en discovered, 
though doubtless 1 exist. 

The 9d. value of this issue was also printed 
from plates 2 and 3 only. Only five sheets 
of plate 3 were printed, the stamps from 
this plate being distinguishable from im- 
pressions from plate 2 (illustrated in fig. 8) 


Fig. 12. 


by the minute hair-lines which are drawn 
across the exterior angles of the squares 
occupied by the corner letters. The same 
remarks apply to the ls. green of this 
issue (fig. 9), copies from plate 3 with the 
hair-lines being of extreme rarity. An 
interesting variety exists on the stamp 


lettered ES of plate 1. This consists of a 


white circle round the lowest k, which is due 
to the letter-plug not having been driven 
thoroughly home into the plate. This 
variety fetches from 40s. to 50s. at auction. 
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On July 1, 1867, a surface · printed stamp 
of the lUd. value superseded the embossed 
stamp. The stampe were printed from 
two plates, plate 1 being illustrated in fig. 10. 
The water-mark for this value was normally 
& spray of rose, but at least one sheet 
appears to have been printed in error upon 
the emblems paper employed for the last 
issue, as two used copies are known. 

Only five sheets were struck from plate 2, 
and these were issued to the public. but 
use 1 copies are, of course, extremely rare. 

It is not often that a forgery is worth more 
than the genuine stamp, but this is the case 
with plate 5 of the 1s. green (fig. 11). This 
forgery, which was used on telegrams sent 
from the Stock Exchange, was the means 
of defrauding the Government to the 
extent of hundreds of pounds. It was 
never discovere until 1898, when Mr. C. 
Nissen, a stamp-dealer, discovered that 
there were one or two minute differences, 
the most important being the absence of 
water-mark. Specimens of the forgery sell 
for 208. to 30s at auction, whilst the 
genuine stamp may be had for a few 
pence. 

Among the stamps of the 4d. value there 
are two great rarities, one being the 4d. 
vermilion plate 16 (vermilion being the 
usual colour of impressions from plate 15 
(fig. 12). and the other being the 4d. sage- 
green, plate 17, water-marked large garter. 
It is only comparatively recently that 
used copies of these two stamps have been 
found amongst large lots of the common 
variety. 


SOME CURIOUS TRICKS WITH MATCHES. 
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AR your best friend to construct four 
equilateral triangles with six matches. 
After pondering for some time he will 
probably want to know whether you said 
the sides of all the triangles were to be 
equal with one another. You will tell 
him that not only are all the sides to be 


equal with one another, but the matches 
are not to be broken or bent in any way. 

He may try to wriggle by asking you 
whether you call à match a Euclidian straight 
line; and adding that, You can't expect a 
fellow to construct triangles out of matches; 
but don't be led on; tell him that you want 


By Dr. Knott, 
Author of “Some Curious Coin Tricks,” etc. 
(Illustrated with Photographs.) 


to see the triangles and that he had better 
go away home and sleep on it. 

When he comes round to you next day, 
anxious, curious, and with a haggard 
countenance, begging you for the solution, 
whisper softly, ‘‘ They need not be on a 
plane,” and watch his face—it will repay 
you. He may ask you to demonstrate, 
in which case you will arrange the matches 
as in photograph a. If. he should go off 
muttering, tell him (when next you meet, 
perhaps, would be best) that you don't 
confine your tricks and experiments to 
plane geometry, as they are of much too 
high an order for that. 

Note particularly that in order to facilitate 
the erection of the three matches that form 
the pyramid, one, with the label B attached, 
is notched at the end to permit of the 
insertion of the other, which should be cut 
to a fine wedge with a penknife. 

We will call the single match a and the 
united matches B. Tell your victim that 
you have something easier for him to 
cope with, something that requires merely 
a little dexterity and not much mental 
effort. Give him one of the matches from 
the triangle and ask him to lift the three 
forming the pyramid with it. Photograph 
B is almost sufficient explanation as to 
how this is done. You push the con- 
joined matches slightly away from the 
single match a; they will fall into position 
as shown in the photograph, and can be 
lifted from the table with ease. 

The next is & queer little trick. Look 
wel at the illustrations G and H. Well, 
what do you make of it? Any fool could 
do that." Well try it; you may use any 


means that you think fit to place the matches 
into position, but of course they must be 
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supported only by the thumb and fingers 
as in the illustration, to complete the trick. 
You will probably be surprised at its diffi 
culty. Iam showing two illustrations in order 
that you may obtain the exact position. You 
will find it necessary to practise this little 
sleight, very often to get it with certainty. 

The next illustration (1) might well be 
termed The Match Rocket." You place 
three matches in the position as shown and 
light them at the point D and stand clear. 
As soon as the horizontal match takes fire it 
is thrown by the spring of the two vertical 
matches into the air flaring. This is a pretty 
little experiment if performed in the dark. 
Of course one should take care that there is 
nothing inflammable around that is likely to 
be set on fire shouli the glowing match 
alight on it. 

Illustration c shows six squares formed by 
seventeen matches. Remove five of these 
matches and yet leave three perfect squares 
on the table (illustration D explains this). 

Here's another. Illustration E shows 
twelve matches in a row ; only one match is 
to be removed from the table yet nine must 
remain. Illustration F is quite explanatory. 
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By the way, a box of matches shaken out 
on to the table makes a very good box of 
* gpillikins " which may afford a pleasant 
way of beguiling many a half-hour which in 
the ordinary way would be wasted. 

If you should desire to light a match in a 
high wind for any purpose, the surest way 
of doing it is to push the box open half-way, 
to light in the usual manner and to quickly 
pass the flaring end into the cavity formed 
at the end of the half-opened box; give 
it time to fully ignite; it will then stand a 
very much better chance of weathering 
the blast for the necessarily short time 
that it will be exposed. 

Here’s another little tip. Suppose you 
find yourself with a few safety-matches 
and no composition surface to strike them 
on. Well don't be downhearted; they 
will strike on glass just as well. I take it 
that the reason for this is that friction 
on the glass surface permits of the match- 
composition being raised to a sufficiently high 
temperature to flash, whereas a rougher 
medium causes the compositione-to rub 
off before there is a material rise in the 
temperature. i 
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., H. T. Approximate numbers are used as more con- 
LM venient. The earth does not rotate in 24 hours, but 


in 23 hours 56 minutes 4:1 seconds: and it does not 
revolve round the sun ín 365 dnys, but in 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes 48 seconds. 


CaNARIES (E. de H.).—You must feed only on plain 
black and white seed (good canary and eummer rape, 
two to one) No suufiower-seed. As you do not eny 
how you treat, we are in the dark. 


DELICATE QUESTION (S. A. W.).—You had better go in 
for a course of Phosferine. One tablet thrice a day 
for three weeks. Cold bath also on rising. 


SMALL CHEST (A. D.).—You will not do for the Navy 
unless you come np to the standard. You need very 
good food, plenty of exercise in the open air and 
Virol. We should advise the Virol to be taken for 
six weeks before you go up for exam. 


Mice (Miss E. MeG.).—For books on the subject try 
Mr. Upoott Gill, Drury Lane, London. You'll get all 
the other information about shows and selling inthe 
"Exchange and Mart," any bookstall. Books from 
same publisher on all fads and fancies. 
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G. Morris.—The largest is Rudge-Whit- 
worth. The firm vou mention is of much 
less importance. 
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ANDREWS.—The used and unused go 

y» i together. Any album is good enough to 

7 170 Y begin with, but never paste the stamps 

4 down, always fix them in with guards, 

— "A so that you can remove them without 

— 28 damage. See the albums mentioned 
among our dealers' advertisements. 

* t LINER AND APPRENTICR.—Get “The Sea," 


ls. 3d. post free, published by Spottis- 
woode & Co. Lim., “Shipping Gazette” 
Office, 5 New Street Square, E.C. 


H. W. (Sevenoaks).—No, it is 
a toy model only,and would 
not carry you, 
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Doa Book (P. N.).— The largest and 
best is just out. It is published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. It is written 
by the best authorities of the day, 
including Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., 
who contributes the medicine and 
surgical section. 


T. FRrTSCL. — Unless you can 
obtain a personal introduction, 
the only way would seem to be 
to applv to the manager, en- 
closing copies of any certificates 
you may have, 

SPANIEL PUPPIES EATING REFUSE (E. I. C.). Diffienlt 
to cure this habit, but feed well and run them only 


on grass, Yes, Spratts’ food, but for puppies so 
young the biscuit may be steeped. 


GOLD-FisH (G. C.)—Yes, you might keep them in 
such a bowl, bnt they would not breed therein. 
Vide answer to Miss McG. 


SIN AND Sorrow (Sorry).—Afraid you must see your 
own doctor and tell him all you have told us. Such 
sing as yours bring their own severe punishment. 


IRRITATION ON Doa (Simple S.) Wash carefully twice 
a week, and after drying use Zam-Buk. 


A. K. (South Tottenham ).—Of no use whatever for 
publication purposes. You need to learn to draw 
correctly. Why not try your hand in our various 
drawing and sketching competitions ? 


MASSAGE (Girl Reader). — es, the little deformity will 
disappear in time. Nothing can be worse than 
injudicious face massage. 

I. W. (Toronto).—It is a case for a surgeon, and must 
be seen, we fear. 


DR. ZAMEHOF.— The“ Esperanto Instructor,” price one 
penny, is published by G. Pitman, 85 Fleet Strcet, 
The other works on the subject are obtainable of the 
Secretary, Central Esperanto Institute, 17 St, Ste- 
phen'sSquare, Bayswater. The cost of the lot is only 
four and sixpence halfpenny. 


W. G. B.—1. A chromic-acid battery will keep the light 
going for many hours, but experiment with the cells 
you have got. 2. “Our Country's Butterflies and 
Moths,” published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


W. N. AND READER.—You will find clear, practical in- 
structions on grafting in the “Alphabet of Garden- 
ing,” by T. W. Sanders, published by Collingridge & 
Co., Aldersgate Street, price eighteen-pence. 


R. T. B.—You might ascertain by writing to the Uni- 


versity Correspondence Institute, Red Lion Square, 
we. 


t 


et B.O.P.” Waits. 
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Another Old London Scene. 
(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper" by J. L. WIMBCBH.) 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—I OVERHEAR A CONVER- 
SATION AND GET TO LAND. 


M v master had supped in company 

with his two lieutenants and Cap- 
tain Jonas, and I had waited upon them. 

The four rascals were in a jovial 
mood and had had a double allowance 
of wine, Carton excusing this breach of 
his own rules by saying that there 
would be plenty ashore for those bold 
enough to go and bring it off. ‘ To 
our foray, then!" cried the Black 
O'Neil, draining his flagon at a draught. 

The merrier they, the more dejected 
I; to see land so near and yet be un. 
able to get to it and flee away was 
gall and wormwood to me. I was but 
a moody servitor, and mine eyelids 
trembled and burnt with tears that I 
dare not shed. 

I had already found that little or 
nothing escaped Carton, and I was not 
surprised when he turned sharply to 
me and asked what was my ailment. 
I could answer nothing, except that I 
felt woefully out of sorts and lacked 
strength. tried to pull myself to- 
gether, for I did not care to have four 
pairs of keen eyes turned inquiringly 
upon me. I succeeded but ill. 

After supper the four sat and smoked 
for & while, and then turned to go on 
deck, for the stars shone gloriously. 

As my master passed me he said, 
* Thou mayst go to bed ; I shall want 
nimble feet and hands on thee to- 
morrow." I thanked him, cleared the 
table, and got into my hammock, which 
was swung under the deck in a corner 
close against Carton's cabin. This berth 
had been allotted me so that I might 
be in call during the night if aught 
befell my robber lord. 

I climbed into my swinging cot and 
anxiously sought sleep, so that I might 
shut out ugly memories and dismal 
forebodings, but, though I closed mine 
eyes and lay very still, sleep would not 
come to me. The tramp, tramp of feet 
above my head reminded me constantly 
of the presence of those from whom I 
fain would escape. I felt that I would 
willingly barter away a year of my life 
for the power to swim for half an 
hour. 

By-and.by the two captains came: 
down again, passed into the cabin, 
shutting the door and slipping the bolt 
into its socket. Instantly all my senses 
were acutely awake, and, deeming it no 
crime to play-eayesdropper to such a 
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couple of villains, I placed mine ear to the 
partition and listened intently. 

Nothing was said for a moment, but I 
plainly heard Carton get out another jar of 
wine. Was there to be nothing after all 
but a secret drinking bout? The red 
liquid gurgled into the flagons. 

Jo you, my lad!“ cried Captain Jonas. 

* To mine enterprise! replied Carton. 

** You are sure of your bearings now?“ 

„Quite sure.“ 

* Then let me learn exactly what you 
purpose to do.” 

** I shall go ashore to-night and explore." 

„Alone? 

“Whom should I take? Not O'Neil? 
And you must abide by vour ship." 

“I can give you a trustworthy man.“ 

Carton hesitated. I had rather not let 
anyone else into the secret until all is ready.” 

* You will want help with the rope." 

Another pause, I'll take the lad.“ 

* He may betray us." 

„I'll keep the point of my sword too near 
his throat for that." 

I trembled so that the hammock shook. 

Carton talked on. 

“ I shall go ashore at the bay; the boat 
can come back for me at dawn. From the 
bay I can climb the eastern headland, get 
down into the combe, and follow up the 
margin of the stream, The tramp will take 
a gool hour. There is light enough to find 
the twin pines at the foot of the rock, and 
the opening is not a stone’s throw beyond. 
Maybe the gallery has not been used for 
vears, as my pretty cousin, unless she has 
wedded, would hardly run contraband after 
the fashion of her father. Here again the 
lad will be useful, for if the rope be rotted 
with years of neglect I had rather he trustet 
his weight to it than that I should trust 
mine ; a broken leg or sprained ankle might 
mean a lingering death in the damp and 
the darkness, 

“ The lad can fasten the new rope to the 
ring and I can then reach the trap that 
gives access to the upper gallery. Maybe 
I shall find that clogged and rusted. I can 
ease it with the point of my knife. The 
passage here can only be followed on all- 
fours until one gcts right into the * priest's 
hole’ at the back of the fireplace that was 
in mine aunt's still-room. In the ‘ priest's 
hole’ there is room for a table and a small 
bed. and many a jolly Jesuit in the time of 
Queen Bess lived and waxed fat in that 
secret sanctum despite narrow quarters and 
candle-light, for there is no window—-only a 
few cunning slits in the upper stones for 
ventilation. I shall take leave to step into the 
house and get some notion of the strength of 
the garrison, especially the possible presence 
of a stout husband by my fair cousin’s side. 
Four hours from the time I set foot ashore 
ought to suffice for the adventure. I'll 
start when O'Neil and the rest have turned 
in to sleep.” 

Captain Jonas had his say about his col- 
league’s plans, but finally agreed, and I lay 
sweating with apprehension, knowing the 
journey that lay before me. For an hour 
or more longer I pondered the situation, 
wondering if I could effect my escape in the 
darkness. I resolved to make an attempt, 
despite the threat of Carton’s sword ; and, 
moreover, I deemed it my duty to risk 
something in order to warn the young 
ladv whose house and, maybe, liberty were 
threatened. 

After a while the sounds from the deck 
ceased. Captain Jonas went his way to his 
own quarters and Carton bustled about in 
his cabin. Presently he came out, moved 
aside to my hammock and shook me. I 
lay still and let him repeat his shaking more 
vigorously before I started up as though 
suddenly awakened. 
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* What's amiss ? " I asked. 

“ Nothing. Get dressed quietly and come 
up on deck to me." 

I sprang to the floor and fumbled for my 
shoes, and Carton went up the ladder. Ina 
moment I was in his cabin and had hidden 
a knife in my vest. Then I dressed and 
followed him. He and Captain Jonas were 
standing together astern, and the watch were 
lowering a boat. I kept a little away from 
both parties, awaiting further orders. These 
came as soon as the boat was safely in the 
water and two sailors i in it lying on their oars. 

“ Down you go," ordered Carton. 

Ay, sir," I answered hesitatingly, then 
stepped over the side and descended. My 
leader quickly followed with a whispered 
“Good luck!" from Jonas. The sailors 
pushed off, and in a few minutes the keel 
of the boat was grating on the sand. 

I was bi iden to wa:le ashore, a sailor carried 
Carton through the surf, and we were soon 
stumbling in the darkness over the broken 
rocks towarls the headland. The boat 
waited until we were safely on the summit 
of the clitf, then went back to the ship. We 
sat down to recover our breaths. 

A risky scramble,” gasped Carton. 

“Ay, Captain, and not quite to my 
liking," I answered. “Tis ill work feeling 
blindly for foothold and grip.” 

There's plenty more of the same sort 
before thee," sail Carton. Whilst we 
rest à moment I will explain this errand of 
mine and thy part in it." 

“ I am listening." I replied. 

' We go to seek an oli hiding.place in 
a cliff that stan:ls a few miles inland. The 
land we shall tread upon I have some right 
to, and the hold we seek hath been of service 
to mv familv and íriends, and may be of 
service to them again. I do not want 
every rascal sailorman along the coast to 
know the place, therefore I brought no one 
from the Hawk. Where we go I was once 
well known, and my voice or shape may be 
remembered still ; therefore we go by night 
and in silence. If by any outery or clumsi- 
ness thou dost bring any man down upon us 
I shall so treat thee that thou wilt be power- 
less to blab secrets." 

“I understand, and will be cautious,” I said. 

* Thou art acquiring wisdom with com- 
mendable rapidity. Now let us be going, 
for the darkness may baulk us and keep us 
long upon our mission. Carry this rope so 
that my hands may be free to feel the way.“ 

We walked the top of the headland for 
about a mile, and then came down by a 
gentle slope to a narrow valley on the other 
side. Long before we reached the bottom 
I could hear a brook brawling along over 
the rocks towards the sea. Soon we saw 
the white splashes of foam on the waters, for 
the bed of the rivulet was steep—too steep 
for the tide to affect its flow. The glen, or 
combe as Carton had called it. was narrow 
and almost precipitous, and both sides were 
heavily wooded. 

After wandering about for a while, my 
leader struck a narrow ribbon of pathway. 
and this we threaded with many a slip and 
stumble for the better part of an hour. 
The night was warm, and we found the 
journey a trying one; but all the time my 
brain was as busy as my feet. I peered 
ahead and around, looking for an opening 
through which I might dart and escape; 
but the steep, cliff.like sides were un- 
broken. Again we rested. 

My legs were younger and steadier 
when last I walked this way," exclaimed 
Carton. “I did not think to find it so 
rough.” 

„The path shows little signs of usage," 
was my answer. 

" And the worst of it is to come. Just 
beyond us the hollows are deeper; dark 


brown pools with twenty or thirty feet of 
icy water and margins as straight as the 
sile of a house, "lis death if we get into 
them. My memory is so hazy about the 
twists and turus of the road that I am 
beginning to wish we had taken our venture 
by daylight.” 

Shall we go back?“ I hazarded. 

" No. Tread in my steps and keep thy 
hands free to clutch at the undergrowth.” 

I wound the rope about my waist. On 
we went, making sure of one step before 
we put foot to another. I noted the silence 
of the water. Behind us it swirled and 
eddiel, and from before us came the roar 
of a fall, but at our feet was the stillness 
of a well. Carton slipped a little and a 
stone went into the water with a hollow 
“plop.” He steadied himself and cursed a 
little, then called a quiet warning to me. ‘Tis 
the witches’ pool, and the deepest of all." 

Ax!“ 1 cried breathlessly, and like a 
flash of light I saw a chance of escape. 
Between Carton and me was a clump of 
dense undergrowth, and the path wound 
between this and a cluster of great stones. 
Could I not push one of these into the pool, 
cry out as though it were myself, and pass 
for a drowned youth? The darkness 
was great enough to hide my stratagem ; 
indee i, we were feeling, rather than seeing, 
our way. 

I determine! to try the trick. Carton 
was far enough ahead to be invisible ; he 
was intent upon dangers to come ard 
thinking more of himself than of me. My 
feet touchei the stones I took a quick 
glance at the bushes and put all my strength 
against a piece of rock; it turned over like 


a bal. I screamed out. There was a 
hollow splash. Silence! 
I was lying behind the bushes. Carton 


turned at my ery—which had terror enough 
in it almost to make him lose his own 
balance—and called to me. There was 
the gurgle of the disturbed deeps, and that 
was all. He scrambled back, leant cown 
to the pool and called again and again, 
The opposite bank returned his words. 

Poor fool!” I heard him say; then he 
began to rail at my awkwardness, I had 
spoilt his plans—or nearly so. The rope was 
around me ; he had no companion ; his nerves 
were unstrung. All this I gathered from a 
torrent of oaths and exclamations, He was 
more than a little frightened. The darkness, 
the silence, the unseen dangers and the 
sudden loneliness were sapping his courage 
and resolution, | 

He sat for some time, calling now and 
again, listening for signs of any drowning 
struggles, and railing at me for giving none. 
Then the absurdity of flinging oaths at a 
dead lad brought him to temporary dumb- 
ness also. 

I was anxious that he should move on, 
either forwards or backwards, as I dared 
not budge an inch for fear of betrayin 
myself. My throat became dry, and 
wanted to cough ; the effort to suppress the 
sound caused me real pain. I grew nervous 
and excited. Why did not the fellow move ! 
My very excitement cramped my limbs; 
trying to breathe noiselessly, I now and again 
gave such gasps that I felt he must hear me. 

But he did not. and after keeping me in 
suspense till I could have borne it no longer, 
he muttered something to himself. rose up 
and went onward to do his errand alone. 

When he was out of hearing I went 
farther up the bank, found myself a more 
comfortable resting-place on a ledge of 
smooth turf and soon fell fast asleep. I had 
no fear that anyone would find me, anl I 
thought it better to rest both body and 
brain than to go stumbling along uncertainly 
in darkness and danger. 

(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland," ete. . 


OoN'T you be foolish, now," warned 
Cudahy, but Rip paid no attention. 

He stoppel his looms, went out of the 
room, and ran downstairs into the great 
varl, through the middle of which the race 
tlowel. Across the race was the smaller 
building, in which were the cutting, dyeing, 
and finishing rooms. No one else was in the 
vard but Pelham, who turned as Rip came 
from the mill, and saw him, but turned at 
once away again. Hang him!” thought 
Rip. i 
Walking softly, he came behind Pelham, 
and then, with & sudden rough grip on the 
bov's shoulder, pretendel to push him into 
the stream. But Pelham was not frightened, 
made no resistance, and as soon as the hand 


was removed he simply brushed his shoulder . 


carefully. A laugh from the windows 
behind him made Rip redden with anger. 

Think you're too fine for me to touch, 
do vou?“ he demande. 

The boy merely looked up at Rip and 
male no answer. The men laughed again, 
and others, hearing, came to the windows 
to look and listen. Pelham looked again 
at the swift water at his feet, rushing with 
scarcely a ripple to turn the great wheel 
not fifty feet away. The bottom and sides 
of the race were slippery with slime, the 
force of the current was great: it would be 
a bad place, Pelham reflected, for Rip to 
really push him in. 

" Won't talk * " demandel Rip. growing 
angry. And yet you'll spak quick 
enough when it comes to telling stories 
about me." 

Nope.“ sail Pelly, 
ahead of him. 

He certainly was irritating, yet the whole 
trouble sprang from Rip, who now, angered 
by the boy's coolness and by the titters from 
behind, had no further idea than to make 
Pelham acknowle ige his faults. The fact 
that the men were beginning to jeer, and 
that Nate had come around the corner on his 
way to the office, dragging on a little buck- 
board his bolt of freshly dyed cloth, only 
made Rip the more determined to assert 
himself. 

* You haven't toll stories about me ? " he 
demanded, 

' Nope," said Pelham again. He knew 
that he was but provoking Rip the more, 
yet could not bring himself to speak more 
civilly to such a fellow. 

* Oh, you little liar!’ cried Rip. 

Pelham made one movement as if to turn, 
and his face flushed red. Never before had 
he been called a liar, and for à moment his 
blood boiled. Yet he managed to control 
himself, and, knowing the most forcible 
retort, once more sat silent, his back to Rip. 
McCook grew furious, 

“ [’ve a mind to throw you in ! " he cried, 
bending over Pelly, and again seizing his 
shoulder. 

It was an unfortunate movement, for just 
then Pelly, realising Rip's anger, saw how 
dangerous was his own situation, and began 
to turn in or ler to climb to his feet and walk 
away. His position was, therefore, for one 

moment less secure, and in that moment 
Hip, touching him, threw him from his 
balance. Pelham, as he slipped, seized the 
only support near at hand, Rip himself, 
who, when Pelham slipped from under his 
hand, was also uncertain of his bulance. 
When Pelly clutched his knees Rip fell 
iorward, Pelham fell back, and together 


looking straight 


CHAPTER XIII.—— THE SLUICEWAY. 


thev plunged into the water. Slipping, 
sliling down the sloping race, the stream 
began to drive them toward the great 
wheel. 

Of all who saw them cnly two knew what 
to do. Nate left his buckboard, rushed to 
the edge of the race, threw himself on the 
ground, and leaned far over, with one hand 
seizing an iron stanchion, while with the 
other he reachel for Pelly. He caught 
the boy's arm, and though Rip was clutching 
the little fellow desperately, and the water 
was strong. Nate hel! the pair. In the 
meantime Waters, through the dye-room 
window, shouted to the weavers across the 
sluice, “ Shut the sluice-gate! Shut it!” 

The sluice-gate was not far from them ; if 
one of the men had leaped from the window, 
run a little way up stream, and loosel a 
rope, the whole affair would have been 
ended in a moment. Instead, the men, 
not hearing, turned away from the windows 
and rushel for the stairs. It would be a full 
minute before they could reach Nate. 

Waters lookei around in despair. He 
was on the ground-floor of the dye-house, 
but across the stream from both Nate and 
the rope. Besides, the door was on the 
opposite side of the building, it was a long 
way round, and the window (since the secrets 
of the dye-room were among the most 
valuable of the mill) was barred. But, seeing 
an axe lying there at his feet, he snatched 
it up, demolished the window in two blows, 
and, hurling the axe asile, seized the bars 
in his hands. Out of the corner of his eye 
he saw that Nate was still holding the two 
in the sluiceway ; then with all the strength 
of his body he threw himself on the bars, 
to force them apart. 

Meanwhile Nate held to Pelly, in spite of 
the strain, and raisel the lad's head from 
the water. Pelham. gasping. looked up at 
Nate, then down at Rip, who now shifted him- 
self to a better hold, and tried to struggle 
upward to the boy's shoulders Pelly, 
looking up again, saw that, though Nate 
held grimly, his lips were white: the great 
weight and the pressure of the water were 
almost tearing him apart. 

" You'd better let go," said Pelly. 

If he wouldn't struggle!“ was all Nate 
answered, 

But Rip, ever thinking of the great wheel 
turning so mightily and so near, did struggle, 
in his panic climbing higher and higher 
toward safety, and with every move racking 
Nate's body. 

" Well, then," gasped Nate, 
over us, and git out!“ 

Yet Rip coull not even do that, for the 
water was too much for him ; it would not 
let him get a footing, and when once he had 
his clutch on Pelham’s shoulders he could 
go no higher. But still he struggled, and 
every move jerked Nate’s arms terribly. 

“ Don't, Rip! Don’t!” called Pelham ; but 
Rip, even if he heard, was too frightened to 
heed. “ Then, Nate, let go!” commanded 
Pelly. 

“If you go, I go!” 
through his teeth. —And I guess I'll go, 
he added. 

But then the relief came. At the dve- 
house Waters, with one tremendous thrust, 
had forced the bars apart, hurled himself 
out of the window, leaped the sluice, and 
loosed the rope. The sluice-gate fell, the 
water lost force and volume, and the great 
wheel began to go slower. From Pelly's 
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feet the last of the flood slipped away, and 
in an instant the danger was past. 

Rip relaxed his hold of Pelham, and Nate, 
releasing the boy’s arm, for a moment tried 
to pull himself up. But the last ounce of 
his strength was gone; he turned white 
beneath his tan, and came tumbling down 
into the race. Men came running from the 
mill, and pulled all three from the slimy 
channel, 

Some set Pelham on his feet and demanded 
how he felt, some leaned over Nate as he lay 
panting on the ground, and some crowded 
about Rip. who was evidently the least ex- 
hausted of the three, and inquired how he 
was, 

I'm not hurt," said Rip, beginning to 
squeeze the water from his clothes. 

^ Then I wish you were!” said Cudahy, 
shouldering his way through Rip’s friends, 
and thrusting his face disagreeably near 
Rips own. For of all the wicked care- 
lessness "t 

" It was an accident! ” cried Rip. backing 
away. Warn't it, Pelly ?” 

Pelham looked at him soberly. 
want to call it so," he said. 

1 guess," gasped Nate, without looking 


“ If you 


up, "that it certainly wasn't intentional 
that we got out. Leastways all three of 
us.“ 


Are you all right, Nate?“ asked Pelly. 

" All right," he answered, beginning to: 
sit up. 

And so am I," quoth Rip, 
swagger. 

“Hmf!” grunted Nate.“ Took precious 
good care ve should be!" The older men 
cast at Rip glances of disgust. 

And now Bob Dodd came pushing through 
the circle.“ I guess all's right, men," he said, 
after a brief glance at each of the chiefs in 
the recent excitement. ou can go back 
to your work." But he fixed his blue eve, 
glowing with an unusual fire, upon Rip. 
" You stay here, McCook. I want to have 
a word with you." The men dispersed, 
although they longed to stay and listen. 

“ How does it happen," demanded Bob, 
as soon as the last of the others was out of 
hearing, " that you left your work to come 
out here?“ 

Rip looked sulkily at the ground. 
I don't remember." 

And how did you and my brother get 
into the sluice * " 

" We—we just fell in. 
dent."' 

" Anaccident ? Didn't you lay your hand 
on him ? " 

" Never!” cried Rip, seeing his danger 
even while he felt he could scarcely lie 
himself out of it. I never touched hin!“ 

" Did he touch you, Pelham?” asked 
Bob. 

Pelham looked at Bob with a mixture of 
shrewdness and carelessness. “ Call it an 
accident," he said. Bob, looking at him, 
saw that he never would get a different 
answer from his brother. And Nate added: 

" Yes, call it an accident. You don’t 
expect Rip intended to take a bath, Mr. 
Bob *" 

Pellv snickered at the thrust, and Rip, 
although as yet hardly out of danger, 
flushed with anger. But Bob still frowned. 
"Im not going to inquire into this too 
closely," he said, "since. you all escaped 
from death. But, MeCook, you know vou 
had no. busmess to leave your looms. Go 
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home and dry yourself, and lose a day's piy.” 
Rip, looking up to remonstrate, saw a 
daugerous gleam in his voung employer's 
eye, and sail nothing. Thank your stars 
you got off so well," added Bob. Now 
go!" And Rip went. 

" Pellv," sail Bob, putting his hand 
affectionately on his brother's shoul Jer, ** go 
home as fast as you can. Mother must 
see you before anyone tells her of this. or 
she will be frightene 1.— An Nate, vou come 
in an! see my father. No," as Nate hung 
back, “in you go! He will have something 
to say to you.” So Nate went relucta tly 
to face a quarter-hour of thanks and praise, 
and to parry as well as he could all questions 
concerni g Rip. 

“ I don't know what he meant to do," Nate 
insisted. “ You don't suppose he would 
hurt the boy, do you? It was just a case of 
bullying, it seems to me.“ And as a case of 
bullying Mr. Dold accepted it, thanking 
Heaven—and Nate—that all turned out so 
well. Then he sent for Waters. 

Waters was found ruefully contemplating 
the wreck of the window. and his first words 
to Mr. Dold were of the damage he had 
done. “ But I just coulin't help it, Mr. 
Dold. You know you made those window- 
frames and bars specially stout, so that the 
dve-room shoul in't be entered, and—and I 
just had to smash out!” 

“My dear man," sail Mr. Dodd, with 
one hand on Waters’ shoul ler, if you had 
smashel every window in the mills, if you 
had destroyed everything I own, all I could 
do woull be to thank you for saving my 
boy's life. I shall never forget this of you, 
Waters, nor of Nate, either." 

“Well,” said the sturdy Englishman, 
facing Nate, “ if vou don't know much of the 
science of dyeing, at least you came near 
showing the rest of us how you could die." 

Nate, who saw that the other was trying 
to turn the whole matter into a pun, laughed 
loudly, although with some confusion, and 
the rest joined him. Then Nate and Waters 
grew rel at the first mention of any reward, 
and sail, in Nate's words, that ''they'd 
rather charge it up to goodwill" And so 
the friendlv conference ended. 

When the two dyers came out into the 
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mill-yard they separated with a feeling of 
kindliness. In the meanwhile the noon bell 
had just rung, and all the men were there. 
Many of them were standing by the stanch- 
ion which Nate had clasped when he seized 
Pelly, and were explaining in a dozen ways 
just how it all happened. A group was at 
the dve-room window, examining the bars 
which Waters had thrust aside, and Cudahy, 
who was there, was loud in his astonish- 
ment. 

" We tried to put them back in shape." 
he cried to the dyer. “ There were four of 
us, two on each bar. Niver a bit could we 
budge them. Ha, ha, Wathers, what an 
arm ye must have!“ 

“ I couldn't budge them now if I should 
try all day," Waters answered. There's a 
difference between hot and cold, you under- 
stand, Cudahy." 

* But the iron hasn't been hot," one of the 
men protested. 

“ Whist, man, he means the iron of his 
Rpirit, don't you see," explained Cudahy. 
And. Wathers, man, ye must have been 
white-hot at that minute." 

Meanwhile, where Nate went he found in 
his way a group of the younger men, and 
among them Rip McCook, clothed again 
and (as his customary swagger showed) 
quite in his right mind. Seeing Nate, Rip 
turned to speak with him, at the same time 
saying to the group of his cronies, '' Here 
he is.” 

It was not unnatural for Nate to expect 
thanks from Rip, whose life he had undoubt- 
edly saved. But the idea of Rip's thanks 
was not pleasing. '' What is it?” Nate 
asked, halting unwillingly. 

" Well," answered Kip, with importance, 
“us fellers wants to know how soon you're 
going to join our union.“ 

" Hmf!" grunted Nate. Unpleasant as 
gratitude from Rip would have been, this 
self-assertion was still more disgusting. ** So 
your union's running now, is it?“ 

" Yes, it's running," replied Rip, “ and 
the rule is, that all workers at the mill shall 
oin. 

AE That's easily settled, then," said Nate. 
“Tm not a worker at the mill.“ 
He turned to go away. Hold on!” 


cried Rip. “ The dyers have something to 
say about this. They won't work with you 
unless you join.” 

They don't work with me now,” returned 
Nate over his shoulder, but halting. 

“Suppose the weavers won't make your 
stuff any more," went on Rip. “ Suppose 
the finishers won't finish it?“ 

* All the same to me," said Nate. 

“ You're likely to shut down this mill for 
six months," warned Rip. 

“Tve got six months’ work before me." 
said Nate, “ thinnin' out the hardwood on 
my southern slope. I can begin any time.” 

Rip saw that he was getting no advantage. 

* Look here," he insisted, * will you join 
this union, or won't vou?!“ 

Nate looked at him in contempt. “I 
won't join," he answered, “ anything that 
you've got to do with." And leaving them 
all standing there, he went his way. 

Bob Dodd, passing that way after a few 
minutes, found Rip declaiming to a knot of 
the men. An' it's not to be stood," Bob 
heard. that a berrv-pickin', two-tub dyer 
shouldn't join our union." 

" McCook,” said Bob. may I have a 
word with vou?" And Rip, when he came 
close to Bob, saw that his eye was flashing 
as before. 

* I couldn't help hearing what you said,“ 
Bob begun. and I can’t help saying this to 
you. If there ever was a man who should 
say nothing against Nate, you are that 
man!“ 

Rip, in confusion, could only mumble that 
he was thinking of principle. 

“ You weren't thinking this morning of the 
principle of sticking to your work," said Bob. 
“ It strikes me you're not consistent. Re- 
member that that was not the first time you 
left your place. I think it's about time that 
I hinted to you that a four- loom man who 
can't keep at work is not of much value to 
his employer.” He turned and went away. 

He threatened me ! " said Rip excitedly 
to his fellows, ‘ He threatened to discharge 
me. I call you fellers to remember that the 
union stands by a man that's discharged ! ” 

“Weill stand by you, Rip," cried his 
mates unanimously. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN. 
By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


Author of “In the Grip of the Foreigner,“ Three Men and a Ghost,” etc. 


FTER such an exciting adventure it can 
easily be understood that the course 

of young Tom Meyrick’s life for the next 
few days did not run smoothly in its normal 
groove. To begin with, reporters from the 
three newspapers publishe4 in the town 


called at the school for the purpose of inter-. 


viewing the boy, but Mr. Lewis, the Head- 
master, rightly discountenanced the pro- 
ceedings. 

* He is only a boy," he explained to the 
three pressmen, “and he might imagine he 
has accomplished some heroic and glorious 
deed, instead of having been almost the 
victim of an appalling accilent through his 
rashness. Under those circumstances I 
must refuse vou permission to interview 
him, anl I must ask vou to refrain from 
waylaying him for that purpose." 

The reporters promised and kept to their 
wor 1, but an account of the thrilling escapade 
appeared as of necessity in due course. 

“What an event it was!" murmured 
Tetley ecstatically. ‘° To see you go sweep- 
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ing up over the trees like a fly hanging on 
to a football! I shall never see the like 
again!” 

“ I hope you won't," retorted Tom. 

* I don't suppose I shall. I can tell you 
we did have an awful fright. We thought 
you'd go on for ever soaring round the 
world like another moon; but my brother, 
who is a swell at mathics, worked it out 
and said you’d come down in about two 
months’ time, as the parachute professor 
said his balloon was a bit leaky.” 

* Plucky idea of Major Morgan’s,” broke 
in Jack Morris, to bring down the balloon 
with a bullet.” 

“ Yes, it was," admitted Tom; “if it 
hadn't been for that I expect I should be 
up there now somewhere." 

" Well, are you coming, you fellows ? " 
asked Morris; it's nearly two o' clock.“ 

So off they set for the schoolrooms. In 


the corridor they met Christopher Stagg: 


and two or three other boys of the Upper 
Fifth. 


* Hullo! here comes the kipper that ran 
off with the balloon," cried Stagg. 

Shut up, Stagg," said one of his com- 
panions; leave the kid alone." 

“Oh! no harm meant, youngster,” said 
their tormentor, addressing Tom, but you 
did run away with the balloon, didn't you ? 
Well, we'll say no more about that, Here, 
Morris, are you going to town after school ? ” 

“ No," replied Jack Morris. 

Are you, Meyrick ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes," replied Tom. 

Bring back a cake for me: I don't want 
to go to town myself." 

Tom saw the look in the eyes of his com- 
panions. 

* Buy it yourself," said he. 

* Oh, I'll pay for it," replied Stagg. 
„ Here's a shilling to buy it with. I'll trust 
you with the money, though you did run 
away with the balloon." | 

Tom refused the coin. 
fetch it yourself.” 

“ Yes; do your own work without bother- 
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" No; go and 


ing us," broke in Tetley Minor. ` “ In fact,” 
he continued grandiloquently, “if you will 
allow me, I'll give you the advice that was 
once imparted to me by my brother, of 
whom you may possibly have heard. I 
refer to Tetley Major, and the advice was 
* Paddle your own canoe.’ " 

Stagg's brow grew dark as his companions 
laughed. 

" You cheeky young cub," he foamed; 
don't think you're going to screen yourself 
behind your brother's back." 

"I shouldn't dream of such a thing,” 
retorted Tetley sweetly. “ My back is 
broad enough as it is, and you know I've 
never asked my brother to protect me 
from your pleasant little mannerisms.” 

* Pll make you smart! growled Stagg 
"TH make you smart fer this, the three 
of you!” 

Oh, I'm smart enough as it is," replied 
Tetley. See, I've got a brand-new tie 
only sixpence, sale price. If I might 
venture to suggest it, a new tie would 


contribute immensely to your personal 
appearance." 
“Shut up!" roared Stagg, advancing 


towards him threateningly, but Tetley 
jumped nimbly out of his way. 

“The one you have on is very much 
frayed,” he shouted gleefully; “and if you 
will pardon me for the bluntness of my 
remarks, it is also greasy ! " 

Stagg dashed after him, but Tetley was 
half-way down the corridor by that time. 
Morris put out his foot and the bully fell 
sprawling on the ground. He was almost 
beside himself with rage when he got up, 
and turned to Tom, thinking he was the 
author of the accident. 

" How dare you do that?” he cried, 
seizing him by the collar. 

l didn't do it, but I would if I'd thought 
of it," replied Tom boldly. 

„Take that!" and Stagg struck him 
across the face. The other boys now 
thought it time to interfere, and as the 
masters were coming along to their respective 
class-rooms Stagg was compelled to let his 
victim go. 

Morris, Tom. and Tetley Minor sat side 
bv side in the class-room of the Upper 
Fourth. Their master had not yet arrived, 
and some of the boys indulged in various 
monkey-like tricks. One in particular 
wished to demonstrate the ease with which 
a stamp, by tossing it up on a penny, could 
be stuck to the ceiling, but he failed each 
time. 

“I’m afraid it's no go,” he at last re- 
marked dolefully. 

** Yes, I'm afraid so.“ came a voice from 
the doorway. It was Mr. Stalk, the master 
of the Upper Fifth, and as he advanced into 
the room the boys became suddenly sub- 
dued. 

'" You are to come to my room, boys,” 
he said. “ Mr. Tyson, your master, will 
not be here this afternoon, so bring your 
Arithmeties and your French Grammars.” 

The boys did not at all like the idea, as 
Mr. Stalk had gained the reputation of 
being very strict; but needs must when 
necessity compels, so, gathering their books 
together, they trooped into the Upper Fifth 
room. Christopher Stagg was there busy, 
together with the other members of his form. 

Mr. Stalk set them their work in arith- 
metic, then sat at his desk to correct exer- 
cives, His sharp eye ever and anon glanced 
up suddenly to see that the boys were 
going on with their work properly. On 
one such occasion Stagg was unfortunate 
enough to be caught whispering to his 
neighbour. 

Stagg! roared the master, “five 
hundred lines by to-morrow afternoon 
for talking." 


yourself, 
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„Please, sir, I was asking Smith to show 
me this problem," whined Stagg, full of 
pity for himself. 

Paddle your own canoe, my boy." 
retorted the master—* Paddle your own 
canoe, and get on with your work quietly." 

Tom and his two companions giggled. 
It was the advice given by Tetley Major 
to his young brother, and which the latter 
had passed on to Stagg. The master 
heard the titter and looked sharply at them, 
warning them to be quiet, whilst Stagg 
scowled fearfully. 

When the lessons changed, and the 
Upper Fourth began to write out a French 
exercise, the Upper Fifth were set to work 
on their Livy. Tom busied himself turning 
over the leaves frequently to the vocabu- 
laries and at last passed a small slip of 
paper to Tetley Minor. The latter looked 
at it wonderingly, for on it was written 
this cryptic sentence: 

Pas d'elle yeux Rhone que nous. 

“I can't make it out," whispered Tetley. 
„Not of her eyes the Rhone than us '— 
is that it?“ 

" Rot! Read it as it is. Pas d'elle, 
paddle; yeux Rhone, your own; que nous, 
canoe. There it is, quite plain.” 

Morris, to whom the paper was passed, 
admired it immensely. 

“Nend it to Stagg.“ he suggested, as 
he returned it: " he'd be sure to make it 
out.“ 

At that moment Stagg was again in 
trouble. Mr. Stalk had observed him 
furtively looking into a thick book, and at 
once jumped to the conclusion that it was 
a crib to the Livy which he was then trans- 
lating. 

“ Stagg, what book is that ? " 

“ Classical Dic., sir," replied the startled 
youth. 

“ Classical Dick ? Classical Dick ? -Who 
is Classical Dick, I should like to know ? " 
askel Mr. Stalk, who chose to be very 
precise occasionally. 

Please sir, it is a Classical Dic.,” 
Stagg. 

"A Classical 


replied 


Dick ? Kindly explain 
my lad. From your language 
I gather there is more than one celebrated 
Dick. What is this remarkable family 
of your acquaintance? Is there also a 
Mathematical Dick and a Chemical Dick, 
a Divinity Dick and a Scientific Dick ? ” 

The other boys were by this time laughing 
heartily at the master's joke, but Stagg 
looked absolutely bewildered. 

It's simply a Dic. sir; at least that's 
what it says on the cover, Classical Dic- 
tionary, as you can see for yourself, sir," 
he explained, offering the book to Mr. 
Stalk. 

The master waved it aside: "I don't 
want to see the book, thanks. he remarked 
in withering tones. " You have explained 
yourself. admirably. Get on with your 
translations, please.” 

The boys in the class-room resume their 
work, but presently a small folded paper 
was shot on to Ntagg's desk. It was ad- 
dressed to ‘ Classical Dick Stagg." He 
looke ! round threateninylv, but saw that 
the boys of the Upper Fourth were osten- 
tatiously busy with their work. Only on 
the faces of some of the bigger boys of the 
Upper Fifth, through whose hands the 
note had passed, did he detect any signs 
of amusement. He opened the note sur- 
reptitiously, and read Tom's message. 
" Pas d'elle yeux Rhone que nous," 

He pondered over it for a few minutes ; 
then its meaning dawned upon him, and he 
crushed it fiercely in his hand. The three 
boys were watching him under their eye- 
brows. Oh! wouldn't he pav them out 
after school! That young Tetley Minor 
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was the author of it, he had no doubt. Wait 
till he caught one of them alone ! 

The master stood up. “* Close your books, 
boys! To-morrow afternoon, if fine, vou 
must all be at the Pike Pool in the river 
for swimming at two o'clock.” 

Please, sir," began Stagg. the Piko 
Pool is very deep, and I can't swim.” 

“ Then it's time you began,” returned the 
master drily. “ Those boys who cannot 
swim will be ferried over in the boat to the 
de bank, where the water is shallow. 

and two or three other masters will be 
there." 

They were then marched to the school 
hall for dismissal, but Stagg had no oppor- 
tunity of catching any one of the dauntless 
three alone that day. However, his revenge 
could wait. 

The following afternoon was very hot, 
and the boys trooped gaily across the 
meadows towards the river. Most of them 
were dressed in flannels, and each carried 
a towel. The river looked invitingly cool, 
and those boys who could swim began 
speedily to undress, 

Close to the river-bank some stakes had 
been fixed to protect the current from 
washing away the soil, and these formed 
a gooi foundation for a diving-board that 
had been fastened there by the school 
authorities. With a shout the bovs slipped 
out of their clothes, and, scrambling to the 
diving-boarl, they plunged, one after the 
other, into the cool dark depths of Pike 
Pool. The masters also plunged in, but 
Mr. Stalk remained behind to ferry across 
to the gravel bank those boys who were but 
beginners. 

The boat was a large unwiellv tub, and 
the master propelled it across with a scull 
from the stern—a method which was not so 
easy as it looked. When it was half-way 
across Stagg appeared on the scene, and 
began to flatter himself that he had got 
out of his swimming. But Mr. Stalk had 
caught sight of him. 

Stagg. I'll send the boat back for you. 
Scull yourself across to the gravel bank!“ 
he shouted. 

Tom happened to be swimming close to 
the boat, so Mr. Stalk called to him as the 
others landed. 

" Here, Meyrick, take the boat across to 
Stagg. You needn't come back with it, as 
I daresay Stagg can manage it himself." 

So Tom jumped into the boat and sculled 
it over to the other bank. Before he could 
get out Stagg jumped in, fully dressed, 

‘ Now ferry me across,” he commanded, 
in a lordly manner, 

Not I!" exclaimed Tom, preparing to 
jump overboard into the deep pool, where 
he knew Stagg coul i not follow him. 

" But you must!” said Stagg, gripping 
his arm. “ You shall be my galley-slave 
this afternoon. Come, set to work at once ! "' 

"I won't!” 


returned Tom doggedly. 
“ Paddle your own canoe, as Mr. Stalk 
advised vou.’ 

Ntagg twisted his victim's arm so that 
the boy nearly screamed with pain, but he 
clenched his teeth and no sound escaped his 
lips. He lookel round. The other swim- 
mers were disporting themselves some 
distance away, and Mr. Stalk was on the 
opposite shore busy with the novices, No 
help was near, and Stagg again twisted his 
arm viciouslv. 

Tom hal perforce to yield, an! began 
seulling the boat, with Stagg standing near 
to prev ent his escape. 

` E thought Vd make you," sneered the 
latter. Oh, you're a nice boy! You 
always stiek to what you say, or is it the 
other thing? You were not going to 
scull me across, for instance, and here vou 
are doing the very thing. I must have a 
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very persuasive way about me. Pooh!” 
and he shrugged his shoulders. 

" Why, your face is quite white, poor 
little fellow," mocked his tormentor as Tom 
worked steadily at the oar. ^" Poor little 
baby, then, is he going to faint Y" But 
Tom made no reply. His face was white, 
indeed, but not with pain or terror. He was 
angry at hearing those words from such 
a fellow as Stagg. Not keep his word, 
indeed ! - Stagg should see, 

They were now more than half-way across 
the river, and Stagg felt sure that his galley- 
slave would continue to be obedient to 
orders, 80 he walked over to the bow ready 
to jump ashore, At that moment Tom 
pulled in the oar, and, stooping down, pulled 
something from the bottom of the boat. It 
Was a small plug. 

Stagg turned round. 

" What do vou mean by not sculling ? " 
he roared, “ Get on with it, and hurry up!” 

Tom pretended to resume his work, but 
smiled to himself as a gurgling sound within 
the boat caught his ear, Stagg heard it also. 

I say, Meyrick,” he cried, the boat's 
leaking. Hurry up!” 

Tom smile! grimly. 

“Why the boats half-full already,” 
shoutel Stagg; “ quick, or we shan't get 
across,” 

" Oh, it doesn't matter," returned Tom 
serenely; I can swim." 

" Yes, but you're undressed, whilst I've 
got my clothes on and can't swim,” groaned 
Stagg, gazing anxiously at the water rising 
in the boat. We're yards from land even. 
Get me to shore quickly, Meyrick, and I 
won't hurt you again,” 

" Too late for that now." said Tom, un- 
shipping the oar; * I coulin't budge it, even 
if I felt inclined to.“ 

" Oh, what shall I do? TIl be sucked 
down with the boat," whined Stagg. 

" Better try to save yourself by jumping 
out as near as you can to the bank," sug- 
1 Tom, with a triumphant grin. Sorry 

can't obey your order and scull you across, 
but better paddle your own canoe in the 
future." 

Stagg gazed wildly around. He shouted, 
but none seemed to hear; then, making a 
desperate leap, he plunged into the river. 
It was not .very deep, as Tom well knew, 
but the water was up to his neck. and he 
struggle. ashore, where he stood dripping— 
à sorry spectacle. 

No sooner had his tormentor jumped 
overboard than Tom stooped down and with 
some difficulty replaced the plug. He did 
not leave the boat, but waited until it 
drifted down a little way and grounded 
on the gravel bank, There was an old tin 
can in the boat, and with this he employed 
his time baling out the water, 80 that when 
swimming was over it was again empty, 
though wet. 

Mr. Stalk gazed wonderingly at Stagy’s 
sodden clothes He did not particularly 
notiee the wet condition of the boat, as it 
was frequently used by the boys for diving 
purposes, but Stagg’s clothes immediately 
attracted his attention as he sculled the 
boys across. 
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" How did you get your clothes wet, 
Stage ? " he inquired sternly. 

" Please, sir, the boat. was sinking and 
I jumped out," was the replv. 

Mr. Stalk was mystitied, Sinking? 
he repeated; " why should it sink?“ 

“It was half-full of water, sir," he replied 
sullenly. 

“I must see into this," remarked the 
master, and Stagg felt very uncomfortable. 

When they landed they found the other 
boys ready, and waiting there also were 
Morris, Tetley Minor, and Tom. 

"Ha! Ha! You wouldn't paddle vour 
own canoe,” laughed Tom, * and you never 
thought of the plug." 

Stagg lurched against him. 
tat." he muttered. 

There was a sound of a dull plunge. Tom 
was no longer standing on the steep bank, 
and Stagg turned sneeringlv away to join 
the others who had gone on in front. 

" You bully,” shouted Morris.“ You 
fox that lost his tail! You're wet yourself, 
and want others to be the same." 

Tetlev Minor glanced scarchingly at the 
rapid stream, but Tom did not appear. 
Where was he? The water rippled between 
the stakes with a gurgling sound, and the 
sunbeams danced merrily upon its surface, 
but the only living thing to be seen there 
was a water-rat that dived from the other 
bank. Morris turned and gazed also. 

“ Hasn't. Meyrick come up yet?” he 
aske anxiously, but Tetley was staring 
mutely at the river. Then Morris grew 
white as he and ‘Tetley came to the con- 
clusion that the boy had struck his head 
against the stakes and had been stunned 
before plunging into the river. In all 
probability he was then lying on the pebbles 
at the bottom of Pike Pool. 

Together they raised a shout that arrested 
the others. Mr. Stalk signalled to them to 
come on. Morris ran towards them, shout- 
ing as he went. 

" What's the matter ? " asked one of the 
masters sharply. 

" Meyrick is at the bottom of the river," 
he crie f. 

Stagg turned ghastly pale and trembled 
violently as the news reached him. At 
once Mr. Stalk ran back, stripping off 
his coat on the way. 

The other masters and all the boys 
followed: him at a run, and when the bank 
was reached they peered into the river, 
where Mr. Stalk was by now swimming 
about and diving below, but no trace of the 
missing boy could be found. Some of the 
best swimmers quickly undressed and dived 
into the pool to assist in the search. 

“Im afraid it's a serious case," whis- 
perel one of the masters to another; the 
Headmaster must be informed immediately. 
Here, Stagg, run up to school and tell Mr. 
Lewis there's been an accident, and tell 
him to bring the doctor.” 

Ntagg burst into tears. 
here, sir." he replied. 

It shows your good feeling,” returned the 
master, innocent of any sarcasm. Here, 
Tetlev Major. vou go." 

So Tetley Major started at once for the 

(To be concluded.) 
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school, but his young brother and Morris 
quickly let the other boys know the true 
facts of the case, and Stagg found himself 
shunned even by his closest companions. 

I was out in my garden that afternoon, 
giving some instructions to the gardener, 
when Sergeant Jones appeared with a very 
scared face, and said that a messenger from 
the school wished to see me. 

About Master Meyrick, I suppose?“ 
I remarked. ^" Why, what's the matter, 
Jones? Have vou seen a ghost or heard bad 
news ?" I added, as I noticed his expres- 
sion. 


"I'm afraid it’s the latter, sir,“ he 
replied. 
"Not in connection with Tom?" I 


asked, suddenly alarmed. 

* Yes, sir, he’s had a bad accident ; but 
vou'd better see the messenger, sir," and 
Sergeant Jones turned on his heel hastily 
to escape being questioned. 

I hastened to the house and met the 
messenger, who had come up on a bicycle. 


"What's been the matter?” I asked 
breathlessly. 
" Bad accident in the river, sir." he 


replied. " Master Meyrick was pushed 
in. 

Is he dend?“ I gasped. “ Out with it, 
man!” 

* Mr. Lewis told me to say he was seriously 
ill, sir," replied the man hesitatingly. 

I turned hastily away. The bright 
sunny afternoon seemed dark, and every- 
thing seemed to swim before me. Was I, 
after all, to lose the bov I loved so dearly ? 

* Sergeant ! " I roared. 

“Nir!” 

„The dog-cart, quick ! 

In a second the dog.cart drove up. for 
Jones, forestalling my order, had got it 
ready, and presently we were driving 
furiously to town, with the messenger follow- 
ing on his bicycle. I turned in recklessly 
at the school.gates and drove up to the 
Headmaster's honse. 

“Is he alive ? " I asked, seizing his arm 
excitedly. 

" Yes, yes," was the reply in cheering 
tones; he's doing well.” 

Then he told me what had happened. 
Tom, in falling, had struck his side against 
the stakes, and had fractured a couple of 
ribs before plunging into the Pike Pool. 
Instead of struggling, he kept his wits and 
floated down with the current until he was 
stranded on a shelving portion of the bank. 
Here he lay for some time, too much hurt 
to shout out and so attract attention, until 
at last he recovered strength sufficiently 
to crawl along the meadow to the crowd 
searching for him. 

The full story had by now leaked out, and 
Tom was severely reprimanded both by 
the Headmaster and myself for withcraw- 
ing the plug. Tom admitted his fault, 
but as Master Stagg had been thoroughly 
frightened on both occasions, and had 
received a sound thrashing into the bargain 
for his bullying, I rather think my ward 
considered he had come off best, notwith- 
standing the fact that for many weeks 
afterwards he was contined to his bed. 
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A STAMPEDE ON THE YUKON; OR, TWO HUNDRED MILES JN FOOT IN THE 


OT so many years ago I found myself 
with very little money, and as far as 

I could see not much chance of getting 
more, in Vancouver, British Columbia. I had 
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arrived there from Australia with the hopes 
of getting up to Klondyke and making a 
fortune in no time. As it was almost impos- 
sible for me or anyone else to get through 


to Dawson City in the winter time, I knocked 
about Vancouver doing whatever my hand 
found to do, from peeling potatoes in a hotel 
kitchen to painting the woodwork of a house. 


Just when I was breaking into my last 
few cents I met another Australian, who 
with his wife immediately offered me that 
boundless hospitality of the Australian all 
the world over, and in a few days I was 
as one of themselves. This gentleman’s 
name was Grindle, and he and his wife had 
more than once made the trip to Dawson 
City by way of White Horse. He was 
then contemplating another journey into the 
gold region when I met him, but, being 
a lazy sort of individual and careless of his 
belongings when on the tramp, his wife, 
who could not on this occasion accompany 
him, offered me fifty dollars to go and look 
after her husband, 

Of course I jumped at the chance. and with 
a couple of other companions we left by 
boat in June 1900, and, landing shortly 
after at White Horse, on the Yukon river, 
prepared for our long tramp of 200 miles 
to a part of the country known as the Alsek, 
where in the creeks we hopel to stake out 
claims and return muchly enriched. 

I had always considered this part of the 
world as a cold and barren land, the home of 
snowdrifts and storm; but when we landed 
ai White Horse I found it to be a land of 
beautv, of sunny days and clear skies, of 
foaming waters and green. dome-shaped 
hills, of high cliffs and granite peaks, snow- 
crowned for all time. 

The great river which we call the Yukon 
the Indians call the Yu.-kon-ah— meaning 
mighty water: nor does it belie its name. 
It is over 2,000 miles long and 75 miles 
wide at its mouth, and the large river 
steamers can navigate it for over 1,800 miles. 

The enchanting beauty of the wide- 
spreading Yukon Vallev—its sunshine and 
wealth of vegetation, fruits, and flowers 
came as a great surprise to-me, and forced 
me to exclaim, “ This cannot be the North!“ 
And it certainly was not that north land of 
which you may have read, described by the 
vivil imagination of those who have never 
seen it. No more glorious summers are to 
be found anywhere else on the earth's surface, 
so far as I know—and I have visited many 
corners of this old globe—and it is a hunter's 
paradise, 

Here, in the late fall, you can hear the 
moose and caribou calling that it is time to 
get into their favourite meacows, where they 
winter ; and hear in the white soft evenings 
the goats and sheep trampling in Croves, 
aud seeming to confer as to the best location 
for their exodus; the grouse softly call in 
the thickets, and tbe ptarmigan. wild geese, 
and ducks gather in great flocks. "There 
are also bears—black, grizzly, brown, and 
cinnamon—fat and sleepy; and in the 
sedges can be heard waterfowl discussing 
the annual excursion to the south. “he 
streams are thick with trout, and one has 
only to cut a stick from the nearest tree, 
affix a line to it, with a couple of hooks 
baited with a bit of flannel, and at the first 
cast vou will probably land a brace of 
beauties. 

This was the country, then, I found 
myself in when we started off from White 
Horse to tackle our little “stampede,” as 
they call the tramp in the fir north-west. 
Each of us carried a pack weighing 112 lb., 
and we didn't make very good progress the 
first day. 

Anyhow, when we came to the end of the 
day's march the first thing I did was to 
strip bv the bank of a creek for a «wim. I 
selected what I took to be a deep waterhole 
about ten yards across ; and without as much 
as dabbling a toe in it, to see what the 
temperature was like (as I said before, it 
was a fine day in June), I plunged in, and 
Im not quite sure that I have recovered 
from the shock yet! That creek was a 
glacial one, and the water liquid ice! 
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Our second day’s tramp was spent mostly 
in my trying to get my circulation up again, 
and my companions in joking me on my 
bathing propensities, Also, on this day, 
every old hand we passed on the trail warned 
us about a dry patch of country ahead of 
us on our next day's travel, and we were 
advised to start at daybreak if we wished 
to negotiate this terrible stretch of country 
successfully. Not only did we get verbal 
warnings, but scattered about on the 
trunks of pine-trees we came across the 
legend.“ Beware of the dry patch!“ 

Well, the next morning we were on the 
move earlv, and I would just like to say 
here that Grindle and myself were each 
armed with a good old Australian“ billy“ 
can. These we filed with water from a 
creek before we went, and, humping our 
packs, off we started to cross the dry patch. 
And what do you think this awful dry 
patch was? Why, just a little stretch of 
fine, dry, scrub country, only fourteen miles 
in extent! An Australian doesn't reckon 
anything under about fifty miles of waterless 
country a dry patch, but out on the Yukon 
they think great things of themselves to 
have “ crossed the dry patch." 

After we'd tramped eight miles or so 
we called a halt, lit a fire, and soon had our 
two billies going. And the sensation they 
caused to the uninitiated American and 
European prospectors who passed our 
camps! They all wanted to know where we 
got the water from ; and when we explained 
that we had carried it along with us in the 
Fillies they seemed quite flabbergasted at 
the ilea. 

Needless to say, the dry patch held no 
terrors for us. 

As to the food we carried, it consisted of 
bacon, rice, flour, and salt, with, of course, 
tea and sugar. Whether the awful cold of 
the eight-months winter freezes all the 
goodness out of the wood I do not know, 
but ashes never retain their heat in the 
north-west and damper is always cooked in 
ashes. We made flapjacks instead. These 
are made by mixing flour and water to the 
consistency of thin dough in a gold-pan 
and pouring it into a frying-pan, in which 
bacon-fat still remains, The frying-pan 
is then set in an oven built of boulders 
heated almost white hot by fire, and in no 
time one has a plentiful and excellently 
baked supply of flapjacks ; or, if you want 
plain loaves, the frying-pan is first cleaned 
of all fat. 

We came in for a mild sensation on the 
fourth day. I was walking some distance 
from my three companions, and on reaching 
the top of a small knoll I came slap on a pair 
of bear-cubs, playing and gambolling about 
like a couple of kittens. Having no tirearms 
with me (in fact, the only weapon among 
the four of us was a jack-knife), I skirted 
round them to see if the parents were 
anywhere in the vicinity; and not seeing 
them, and finding my companions were now 
on ahead of me, I let out a yell of“ Bears!“ 
The way those three fellows hustled was a 
caution, as they thought the bears might be 
after the food they had in the packs on their 
backs. 

We carriel extra rationa of food, and 
“cached it each day for our needs on the 
return journev, in case we decided to return. 
By “ caching " I mean we suspended meat, 
or whatever we thought necessary, in the 
forked branches of trees, and the bears, 
of which there are a great many in that part 
of the worll, naturally try and break open 
the caches to get a cheap fecd. 

It’s only natural, too, for a bear to try 
and do this; but there is a very strict un- 
written law that man may not break a 
cach» except when in the last pangs of 
hunger, and then he must only take enough 
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to keep himself alive. Anyone found 
breaking a cache for the purpose of stealing 
woull receive a short shrift in a summary 
and most unpleas int manner. 

The morning of our fifth day's stampedo 
found us on the edge of what is known as 
the Champagne Landing, so named from the 
manner in which the water foams and 
bubbles over the river-bed. It is a ford 
or crossing over a creek where the current 
swirls above a shifting bed at a frightful pace. 
Grindle explained that it was hopeless to 
try and wade through in bare feet, as the 
toes and feet sank into the treacherous 
sand, and, besiles having to battle with the 
water, a man might almost get sucked 
down, We tackled it accordingly in top 
boots, held one another's hands, and worked 
across up stream from one patch’ of firm 
san:l, or poised ourselves on a jutting bit of 
rock until we could find a safe stepping- 
place ahead. 

It only took us actually four minutes to 
cross the Champagne Landing, and it mayn’t 
sound much to talk about; but it’s one of 
the nastiest and most dangerous spots on 
the road to Alsek, and many have been the 
tragedies and  hairbreadth escapes ex- 
perienced in those foaming waters. 

Beyond the Landing, and when we had 
recovered from the butleting we had received 
in the crossing, we struck into beautiful 
mea‘low-linds, where flowers bloomed and 
mosses carpeted the earth. 

A friend of mine, now in White Horse, has 
made a collection of these Alaskan mosses 
(principally found on the Yukon and Klon- 
dyke), comprising 1,300 species, some of 
them exceedingly graceful; and unless you 
have seen them, you can hardly imagine 
the wonderful length and softness of the 
mosses in that region. For the greater 
part of the year they lie buried under the 
snow and ice, only to cover the earth with a 
mantle of vivid green when the snows have 
melted. 

After continuing our tramp till almost 
sundown, we struck a patch of wild straw- 
berries and gooscberries, and we stayed 
right there. We slung off the packs, lay 
down, and just had, as the lower-school 
boys would say, a real good blow out." 
Unfortunately, those berries of both varieties 
were hardly rips, but it made no difference: 
we ate, anl ate, and at» till we could eat 
no more, Then we rolled over and tried to 
sleep. But we tried in vain, and the reason 
was not fir to seek. I never saw men tied 
in such knots before, outsile a circus ; and 
even in my own pain I could scarcely help 
laughing at the agonised expressions on my 
companion's faces, 

Owing to one accident which occurred on 
the next day, I might have been compelled 
to enter Alsek even as Adam promenaded 
the Gar.len of Eden before his fall. It came 
about this way. All night it rained in 
torrents, and in the morning we built a 
huge fire un ler a giant fir- tree. We erected 
a sort of drving-house out of stripped 
boughs, and, stretching our sopping garments 
on this, we sauntered away to keep ourselves 
warm by moving about. On our return 
to the drving-house, what was our con- 
sternation to discover that the fire had 
un lermined it, and our clothes—at least my 
clothes (mv companions were more fortu- 
nate)—were burnt. Of my one suit nothing 
remained but a metal trouser-button and 
a buckle, both partly melted ! 

The next hour or so had to be spent by 
all hands in fashioning me a pair of nether 
garments out of old flour-sacks and a bit of 
spare canvas off one of the packs, 

Nothing more of interest happened till 
we reached the Alsek Creeks, eight davs after 
we had left White Horse, and then we at 
once set about staking our eluims. Our 
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first venture was on the side of a hill, and 
after a thorough trial we gave it up as hope- 
less, The only crop we might have raised 
out of it was boulders, and it didn't give 
even a glimmer of gold. 

We el another claim on one of the 
creeks, and thought it looked very promising ; 
it petered out, and didn’t show gold worth a 
cent. 

As our two claims had come to naught, 
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we decided to return to White Horse. From 
information we received after having been 
only a day on the creeks, we found every 
yard of likely ground had been acquired ; 
so, with a stay of but three days, we set out 
on our return journey, which occupied us 
two days less than the first one had done. 
On the final day we created a record, too, 
by doing the last forty-five miles into White 
Horse in one day, and on one meal. When 


we at last reached the city, I, for one, was 
too tired to eat; the very sight of food 
made me feel sick, so I turned in and slept 
for twelve solid hours; then I got up and 
showed them how a hungry Australian could 
eat! 

Meals cost a dollar a time then in White 
Horse; but I don't fancy the restaurant- 
keeper made much profit out of the first 
meal he served me with when I awoke. 


— — — —— —— — ut—t:.ſ 


ROY'S REVENGE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv M. S. COMRIE, 


Author of “The King's Lightbearer,” “The Key to the Riddle," ete. 


Moonlight Revels! 


— — 


e: ELL, youngsters, and what do you 
think of the new fellow?” The 
question came from Edwin Russel, head 
of the Upper Fourth. 
“ The South African Lion? Oh, he's not 
at all a bad sort. Very decent as to looks, 
ou know, and a howling swell on the field, 
Tean tell you. At games he beats us all to 
aticks, every one in our form, except 
Babbitty.” 
* He's jolly free and easy, too, with his 
father's millions," chimed in another voice. 
* But I say," burst in & third excitedly, 
* you should just see him on the back of a 
horse! It’s as good as a circus. They say 
he refused flat to come over to England until 
he got his governor to promise that he should 
have a horse of his own—a war charger, or 
something of the kind, kept at the stables 
here for him. He's his father’s only and 
dearly beloved, and they say the old gentle- 
man would give him a diamond-mine for 
a birthday present if he stuck out for it. 
* But I tell you the cre joke of all is 
to see him take in the dons with his yarns! 
Daddy Longlegs swallows everything he 
says as gospel. You should see Daddy's 


CHAPTER I.— THE SOUTH AFRICAN LION. 


benevolent visage beam when Trench reels 
off with a sober face a romance relating how 
circumstances over which he had no control 
had, to his sincere regret, prevented him at 
the last moment from writing out some theme 
or other. It’s as good as a play to watch 
the two!” laughed Whalley, a pale-faced 
boy, with a touch of slyness about the 
corners of his weak mouth. ‘I only wish," 
he grumbled discontentedly, * that J could 
learn Trench’s trick of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the potentates of St. Mungo's." 

Graham Trench, the boy who was the 
subject of the above conversation, was the 
only son of a South African millionaire, 
and had arrived at St. Mungo’s school a few 
weeks previously. Trench had from the 
very first been popular. He was a handsome, 
well-grown lad of fifteen, was of 
amazing powers in horsemanship and all 
manner of athetic sports, was frank of speech, 
had a good opinion of himself, was not in 
the least snobbish, and was generously 
lavish with his money, of which he seemed 
to have an almost unlimited supply. 
Graham’s appearance—he was head and 
shoulders taller than other fellows of his own 

e, and with a mass of tawny hair curling 
about his big, well-shaped head—his repute 
as a future millionaire, and a certain lazy 
easiness of manner which the bullies had to 
their cost found it dangerous to take for 
granted, had won for him the nickname of 
“the South African Lion.” It is true he 
had not shown conspicuous distinction in 
scholastic attainments, and had conse- 
quently taken a low place in his form. 
But that fact did not trouble him in the 
least; and with the boys of the upper 
school he soon became as popular as with 
the members of the Lower Fourth. 

Edwin Russel had, like the rest, been 
attracted by the new-comer. But a whisper 
had reached his ears, not altogether to the 
credit of the class of diamond-mine owners 
from among whom Graham Trench had 
sprung. What kind of an early training had 
Trench had? Was this easy-going fellow 
at bottom a good sort? These were the 
questions Russel wanted settled. He pricked 
up his ears now, as Whalley descanted upon 
Trench’s inimitable powers of hoodwinking 
the powers that be. 

“ Ay, slim’s the word," came as a dis- 
cordant growl from Brown of the bulldog 
countenance and narrow lowering brow. 
It's all very fine to strut about with your 
tall head in the air, and pose before the 
authorities as a colossal structure of the 
honourable grandiose. But wouldn’t their 
eyes open a trifle wider if they were to be 
let into the secret of a few of his crooked 
dodges for gulling them. For my part, I 
hold that the sly dog ought to be kicked 


out of St. Mungo’s right back into the 
Transvaal ! " 

At this a boy who stood on the outskirts 
of the throng spoke up for the first time. 
his cheeks in a flame, his blue eyes blazing 
with rage. “ You cad, Brown! You have 
a spite against Trench, not because he has 
treated you over and over again when your 
own pockets happened to be emptier than 
his, but because he licked you for tormenting 
a cat nearly to death. Beast that you 
were! 

This burst of indignation raised a chorus 
of criticisms, for the most part in cordial 
agreement with the last speaker's fiery 
denunciation. "'' Right you are, Babbitty ! * 
" Go it, Babbitty !“ Pitch into the bull- 
dog. MacDonald!“ 

But Roy MacDonald—nicknamei “ Bab- 
bitty,” not so much because of his short 


‘stature, for he was a sturdy little fellow for 


his fourteen years, but because he was the 
youngest in his form—having said his say, 
relapsed into smouldering silence, his eye 
warily regarding the movements of the 
infuriated bulldog Brown. 

Russel looked from one to the other of the 
excited throng, his brow puckered in a 
frown. *''Slim's the word, is it?” he re- 
marked slowly, his steady eyes on Whalley's 
shifty ones. 

* Pooh ! " rejoined Whalley, in a tone cf 
lofty sublimity intended to demonstrate 
his scorn of the teaching profession in 
general. It's just part of the game, that's 
all. Trench says it's quite fair, if we play 
according to the rules of the game." 

“What game?" was Russel's 

question. 
s But at that moment there came from all 
sides a warning, Hush! Here he comes! 
And Russel, not yet having made up his mind 
as to & course of action, strolled off, his 
hands deep in his pockets, his eyes bent 
thoughtfully on the ground. 

The day was a f-holiday. The boys 
of the Lower Fourth pressed round Graham, 
begging for his casting vote in favour of one 
or other of the various schemes of enter- 
prise and adventure which were under 
consideration for the afternoon. But 
Trench proved to be in an unusual mood— 
grave, preoccupied, and utterly indifferent 
to the clamouring appeals showered upon 
him. 

“ No," he growled, thrusting a letter into 
his pocket, and unceremoniously shaking 
off the hands that grasped his arms. No, 
I am going into the town. I want to do 
some shopping on my own account.” And 
he continued his way through the quadrangle 
with long swinging strides, looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. ne boys 
gazed after him with blank faces. Finally, 
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seeing he was in dead earnest, and having 
no mind to have their afternoon's sport 
spoilt, they gathered in & knot to discuss 
their plan of action without him. One boy, 
however, detached himself from the group 
and went after Trench. That boy was Roy 
MacDonal 1. 

From the first day of Graham's entering 
the school Roy had been seized by a great 
admiration for him. After a silent fashion, 
and at a distance, the younger lad. in school- 
boy fashion, worshipped the older one, 
following him about much like a terrier in 
respectful attendance upon a Newfound- 
land. And Graham, half-amused, half- 
pleased by the unobtrusive spirit of devotion 
he had awakenel, acceptel Roy's many 
small acts of homage with the good-natured 
toleration of the big Newfoundland, 

From shop to shop of the little provincial 
town of Weston went Trench, his expres- 
sion growing more anl more discontented 
as he surveyed the heterogencous collection 
of articles exposed for sale in the windows, 
And behind him, dogging his every step, 
came Roy. In front of a dingy toy-shop 
Graham stopped short, his eyes roving 
with an angry glare from the seedy-looking 
wax dolls to the seedier occupants of a 
rickety Noah’s Ark. 

“I can’t sce a single blessed thing that’s 
decent enough to send to her!” he muttered 
aloud at last, in profound disgust. Then he 
wheeled about. for Roy, forgetful of the 
fact that his face would be reflected in the 
window-pane, had pressed forward to peer 
over the other's shoulder. What, you here, 
sonny !" exclaimed Graham, with a laugh, 
the worried frown on his brow clearing a 
little.“ Now then, what are you aching to 
buy? That sky-blue, scarlet pincushion 
with the black pins warranted to draw 
blood and tears from the thickest-skinned 
St. Mungoite ? ” 

The tone was not forbidding, and Roy 
edged nearer. “I kiow all the shops in 
this mighty city," he remarked sugges- 
tively. “If I knew what you are wanting 
I could take you to the right place.” 

Graham looked down at him. The 
blue eyes raised to his had an unconscious 
expression of wistfulness, for it had been 
the sight of something bordering upon 
sadness in Graham Trench’s face that after- 
noon which had induced Roy to follow him 
So persistently. Moved by a sudden im- 


into which he had fallen. 
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pulse, Trench flung an arm round MacDonald’s 
neck, and, bending down his tall head, said, 
in a lowered voice : 

“T have a little sister out yonder in 
South Africa. May Blossom, I call her. She 
is the sweetest and the dearest, and she 
thinks all the world of me, her scamp of a 
brother. There are just the two of us; but 
because she is only a girl and—and lame, 
poor darling, she does not count for much 
with my father. And it is a shame!” 
burst out Trench with fierce vehemence. 
“I say it is a shame! Why, just because 
she is lame, I—I P 

He stopped suddenly, a break in his 
voice. 

“I know," put in Roy. “I know. Up 
in Scotland I have a cousin. He is almost 
a hunchback. Every time I see wee Sandy 
I come near wishing that I might be crooked, 
if my crookedness would only make him 
straight!“ 

To that Graham said never a word; but 
the clasp of his arm about the other's neck 
told Roy not only that he had been under- 
stool, but that they two had discovered 
something in each other that corresponded. 

* You want to find something to send 
to her?“ Roy questioned, after a pause. 

Graham roused himself from a reverie 
That's it. 
You see, my leaving home was rough upon 
her. my poor little May Blossom!“ 

“ How old is she ? " Roy asked next. 

“ Nine, and old at that." 

* Then it's something that somehow has 
to do with you she would like best," confi- 
dently asserted Roy. wrinkling up his brows. 
* [ hive it!" he shouted, after a moment 
or two's hard meditation. “ Follow me!” 
And he dashel off at a breakneck speed 
down the street, Graham at his heels. 

At a photographer's studio Roy pulled 
up. “I say, Mister,” he called out 
excitedly to the dapper little proprictor of 
the establishment, * hand me over one of 
those jolly books of yours crammed full of 
views of this precious old city and neighbour- 
hood. The one, you know, that has those 
four ripping photos you took of St. Mungo's. 
You can’t have forgotten them, for we put 
you in a jolly perspiration before vou could 
get us fellows to stand like Lot’s wife all in a 
grinning row for you to make shots at.” 

When the smiling artist had proudly 
produced the bcok described, and Graham 


(To be conttnurd.) 


had examined it, he slapped Roy on the 


back. ‘‘ Sonny, you are a brick! This is 
the very thing of things. Won't her eves 
dance when she sees this crowd in the 


qualrangle ? Nhe will try and believe that 
every death's-head-looking donkey in the 
group is me." 

Roy looked the South African Lion 
meditatively up and down. Trench was 
arrayed in his new cricket-flannels, which 
suited him, as Roy said, down to the ground. 

She's never seen you rigged out in your 
new togs,” he remarked for the second 
time suggestively. 

Graham raised his head from the photo- 
graph-book, that old look of tenderness 
again softening his merry eyes. Brute 
that I was not to think of that before! 
She has no photo of me since I was a kid in 
knickers and a velvet tunic. Here, Mister "— 
this to the photographer—“ out with your 
camera business and take aim. I want to 
send my picture to my sweetheart in the 
Transvaal. It will be a caricature, of 
course," he declared with unabashed can- 
dour to the obsequious artist, who bowed 
smiling acquiescence. “ But she won't 
mind. Sonny, you come along and be shot 
too," and with a sweep of his lorg arm he 
caught Roy, who was retiring discreetly into 
the background. Shamefaced, and blushing 
furiously, Roy protested indignantly that he 
wasn't going to be in this show. It was none 
of his business, 

*" Noftlv, softly, sonny! Don’t you see 
that, if she is my sweetheart, it follows that 
you must be my best man. Fire away, 
Mister," he shouted to the operator, who. 
nothing loth to secure a picture of two of 
the very best-looking young gentlemen it 
had ever been his privilege to photograph, 
promptly proceeded to business. 

The result was an excellent photograph. 
Both likenesses were true to life, and 
showed Graham smilirg his best, while 
for dear life he clutched hold of Roy, who 
was scowling his worst. In due course the 
picture was exhibited in the proud artist's 
window, when it was discovered that, with 
more truth than appeared upon the surface, 
the mount bore the title of “ The Chums.” 

Strange to say, when that photograph 
reached May Blossom, she smiled and said to 
her-elf with a shake of her wise little head, 
" Brotherkin has got a very nice friend. 
I like him too!” 


A NEW 


SIGNALLING: 


By H. F. HoBbEN, 


GAME, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Author of “ How to Make an Elec'ric Motor," “ The Boy's Oun Locomoticr,” etc. etc. 


3 unable to show the flags in their 

proper colours here, I have in figs. 6, 7. 
and 8 simply given the shape of each, with 
its make and the alphabetical letter it 
represents, and you must therefore colour 
the set according to the following direc- 
tions : 

Code flag: Red and white stripes ; red at 
mast. 

A: White and blue; blue half swallow- 
tailed. 

B: All red. 

C: White, with red ball near mast. 

D: Blue, with white ball near mast. 

E: Red, white, and blue; red at mast. 

F: Red, with white cross. 

G : Yellow and blue ; yellow at mast. 


PART II. 


H: White and red ; white at mast. 

I: Yellow, with black ball in centre. 

J: Blue and white; white in centre. 

K: Yellow and blue ; yellow at mast. 

L: Yellow and black quartered. 

M: Blue, with white cross. 

N: Elu? and white chequered ; sixteen 
squares. 

O: Red and yellow ; vellow near mast. 

P: Blue, with white centre. 

Q: Yellow. 

R: Red, with yellow cross. 

S: White, with blue in céntre. 

T: Red, white, and blue; red at 
mast. 

U: Red and white quartered; red at 
hoist. 


V: White, with red cross. 

W: White, with blue border and red 
square in centre. 

X : White, with blue cross. 

Y : Five yellow and red bars diagonally ; 
yellow at hoist. 

Z: Black, vellow, blue, and red ; black at 
mast, blue at flv, vellow top, red under. 

From this list you will be able to colour 
the set without any difficulty. 

Besides the letter which each flag repre- 
sents, there are eight which have additional 
meaning—namely, A, B, C, D, L, P, Q, 
and S. 

The burgee A, for instance, is flown bv 
boda of the navy when on full-speed 

rials, 
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B is the powder flag carried by any vessel one flag are only used by vessels towing or are indicated. Then come the three-flag 

having pomon as a cargo. being towed, and are shown by hand just hoists denoting compass directions, moneys 

C is the affirmative flag—“ Yes.” over the gunwale. of the world, decimals and fractions, auxilie 
Fig. 8. ary phrases, and general vocabulary. 


Fe Il. 


D is the negative“ No." 


Fig G. 


The geographical and alphabetical spelliag 
signals are made by four flags. 

Fig. 9 is an example of an important signal 
- namely. Do not abandon the vessel.’ 


Fg 2. 


Vessels having plague, yellow fever, ete., 
on board must dy the flag L; and the Signals made by two flags are urgent, and 
flag P, commonly known as the Blue Peter, always important. 
means ** Am about to sail," and is flown by 
ships just previously to starting. 


Fig 7. 


Fig. 10 is a compass signal of three flags— 
namely.“ North half-east."' 

Fig. 1l indicates north latitude; and 
fig. 12 is a general vocabulary hoist meaning 
tons of coal. 

Fig. 13 is from the numeral table, and 


Fig 15 


Those made by the code flag over two 
others are also special signals, either of 


fie 10. 


indicates 10,000 ; and fig. 14 is a spelling- 
signal of four flags, reading“ John." 

When playing the game you will require 
a signal-book, and after a signal is made 


The yellow flag Q is the quarantine flag, 
indicating liability to quarantine throu 
not having a clean bill of health ; and the 

S is also the signal for a pilot. latitude, longitude, time, etc. ; and when the they who first read it ybi score so many 
i 


ith these exceptions, signals made by code flag is under the others numeral signals i e arrangement, 


volnts, acc 
igitized by [a certain 


SIR B. O. P.“ 
Words by Davip Covrrs.] (By Two “ B.O.P." Prize-winners.) [Music by Lewis MENNICH. 


Andante maestoso. ^ 


Pal - a- din, a - round thee hon - ours lie, Well won on many a gal laut quest, Whose fame can ne + ver 


— — — 


——9- . — — 


ne- mies most mer ci - less, 'gainst foe - men fierce and fell, Thou ri - dest on, brave 


n 4—- ä — — 


232 ⁵ !.. ĩ 8 —— SN —ů—ů—5ð5 — 


self ac - quit - ting well Thy - self ac - quit -ting well! 


12» ~d | 


5 — 


2 — 
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Dark were the days 


vi- dere watch'd wond-'ring-ly the 
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there, That calls each knight who loves the right, his ut ter most to 
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Fierce were the foes in olden times, with many a crafty test 

And trap, to appal the bravest knight that e'er set lance in rest. 
The same fierce foes are rife to-day in landa from sea to sea— 

In shining mail, upon their trail, swift rides Sir “ B.O.P." 

His good steed bears him bravely on, his sword hangs by his side. 
An eagle's plume floats on his casque, his lance is tough and tried ; 
Black Shargarism vainly strives ; Great Bombast can but run ! 
From day to day he spurs his way—another victory won ! 


2 2 à en- : i ; | : | 
— 1 * — — — — 
D -——E ERE FEE Ebo E ä 


| a tempo. 


Where'er he goes new strength he brings to men both young and old : 
More purity, more honesty, rare wealth more worth than gold ; 
More bravery, more certainty, more firm desire to strive 

And prove by deeds men are not reeds, but born to fight and thrive. 
Then high, ye heralds, raise your praise, and loud, ye harpers, sing ; 
Salute him, all ye men of war, make tower and turret ring ; | 
Ye maidens strew him flowers before; ye youths gaze well—’tis he, 
This valiant knight, with laurels bright, our own Sir B.O.P.” 
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a certain number being agreed upon to com- 
plete the game. 

The answering signals should also be 
given within a fixed space of time, or the 
questioner scores 80 many points. 

The correct way of making a signal is 
for, say, ship A to hoist the ensign with 
the code flag under, and keep it there until 
the other vessel, B, hoists the answering 
pennant to the dip" —namely, about two- 
thirds up the height of the mast. The 
ship A then proceeds with the signal, first 
hauling down the code flag if required for 


making the succeeding signal. This hoist 
is kept flying until ship B hoists her answer- 
ing pennant close up" —namely, right up 
to the truck, and keeps it there until A hauls 
her hoist down. 

Ship B then lowers her pennant to the 
dip again, and waits for the next hoist from 
ship A. 

If A’s hoist is not understood, B keeps 
her pennant at the dip" and hoists D, U, 
or some other signal; and when ship A 
repeats or alters her signal, and B under- 
stands it, she runs the pennant “ close up." 


1 some dimensions are given, 

they refer to the proportions of the 
different parts rather than to the actual 
size, for it is quite clear that while one 
person favours the dwarf, his immediate 
neighbour may be just as keen on the giant. 
The idea is to make the head of a clown, 
animal, etc., appear through a door in the 
sile of a box, which can be made to repre- 
sent the front of a house, a blank wall, or 
such-like. Fig. 1 shows the construction 
of the required parts within a box 7 in. 
high, 44 in. square, made of any thin material. 
On the back, opposite the door, D, resting 
on a thick bottom piece, T, is a block, 5, 
2 in. all ways, with a central hole in which 
a rol, R, about 3 in. long, 2 in. diameter, 
can slide freely. A spiral spring, S, fixed 
on the front of the block, B, surrounds the 
rod, R, and is secured to a head which is also 
fastened on the end of the rod, R, and which 
presses on the door, D ; the spring, s, being 
so adjusted that it is neither pushed right 
back nor extended to its limit when the 
head is situated as shown in fig. 1. 
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The few following examples of different 
signals will serve to start the game, but 
you must, of course, have the code signal- 
book to carry it on with properly. If made 
15 a ship being towed to the one towing 

er 

O means Go as slow as possible.” 

P means Go easy." 

R means “ Go full speed ahead." 

S means “ Stop the engines.” 

T means Steer more to port.“ 

V means Steady as you go.“ 

X means Make sail.“ 

Z means Man overboard.” 

All the one-flag signals respecting towing 
ehould be hoisted only just clear of the 
deck or stand when playing the game, to 
distinguish them from the ordinary ones. 

Amongst the many important two-flag 
signals are those with the code flag on top— 
namely : 

Code flag over C=“ Yes.” 

Code flag over D =“ No." 

Code flag over H = ** Stop or come nearer.” 

Code flag over I=“ I have not a clean bill 
of health." 

Code flag over R =“ Do not pass ahead 
of me." 


A JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 
By J. C. NELSON. 


The door can be made as shown bv fig. 2, 
where two flaps, F, hingel at H in an aper- 
ture 2 in. square, open outward, and are 
held by buttons, B (representing arms and 
hands), weighted at the ends, whilst a target, 
T, with a face depicted thereon, should be 
fastened on one leaf of the folding door. 
If preferred, however, a single flap. hinged 
at the upper edge of the opening, may be 
used instead of the two portions. Then 
only one weighted button is necessary, 
and the target can be marked upon the 
flap itself. The heal within the box 
puse against this door and holds the 

uttons as shown ; but pressure on the door 
from outside contracts the spring, S (fig. I), 
the buttons fall and the head is forced 
through the hinged door. In order to push 
the head back sufficiently for the weighted 
arms to drop, aim at the target with a 
wooden ball, which shouli be fastened on 
the end of a length of strong elastic, attached 
to the box anywhere below the target, say 
on the projecting edge of a heavy base at 
E (figs. 1 and 2). 


Code flag over Us*' My engines have 
stopped." 
Then, without the code flag : 


A, Ga*'' I must abandon t^^ vessel.” 
A, T= I will keep by vou.“ 

A, M=“ Accident ; want a doctor. 
B. J =“ Engines broken down.” 

B, R=“ Man overboard.” 

C, ES I am aground.” 

Q, G=* Can you stop the leak ? " 
Q, K=“ Leak is stopped." 

F, E=“ Lifeboat is going to you.“ 
S, I=“ Where are you from? 

T, Ea Wait for orders.” 

V, F=“ Annul the whole signal." 
X, U=“ Can you take me in tow * 
Y, E=“ Want assistance." 

Y, R=“ Want water, immediately.“ 


These few samples will enable you to 
start the game, which I will now leave you 
to carry out for your own amusement and 
benefit, for you will be learning to real 
signals easily by practising with these toy 


flags ; and so, whilst providing a great deal 
of fun and amusement for your friends and 
yourself, you will all benefit by gaining a 
knowledge of a most important branch of 
marine work. 


Now fix a divisional bottom, M, in the box, 
just above the block B, as shown in fig. 1. 
First. however, cut a slot. L, centrally at the 
front elge of this bottom piece, going in 
abcut 1] in., and making it wide enough 
to take a strong rol, o, about $ in. wide, 
] in. thick, long enough to reach the upper 
elge of the box after being sunk into the 
head. Then near the top of the rod fix 
a metal or a wooden pin, P. that slants 
slightly upward to run into a suitable socket 
made in a block, K, fastened near the front 
edge of the lid, c, which of course is hinged 
to the top of the box. 

Before going any farther, see if the parts 
act in unison. Open the target door, close 
down the lid, push in the head, and, pro- 
viling all goes well, the pin, P, enters the 
socket. While the head is pressed back, 
the lid cannot be lifted, but as soon as the 
pressure is withdrawn, the pin escapes 
and the lid is unlocked. 

The next thing is to arrange a spring- 
controlled figure on the divisional bottom, M, 
to be-held down by the closed lid, but that 


will jump up and force itself out directly the 
door, D, is struck by a well-aimed shot. For 
this pur a spring similar to that shown in 
fig. 3 will be found useful. A block, k, is fixed 


Fic. 1. 


upon the divisional bottom, M (fig. I), a rod, 
R, slides in a hole, H, a spring. S, is secured in 
a recess, C, at the top of the block, and a 


Fis. 2. 


disc, D, is fastened on the end of the rod to 
support a doll dressed in loose clothing 
that falls around the spring and the block. 


Fig. 4 shows another very simple method 
of exposing a doll dressed as a nursemaid 
and carrying an infant, a boy holding a dog, 
or any other two properly combined. An 
upright, s, is fixed on the divisional bottom 
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M (fig. 1); a long arm, A, pivoted at P to the 
upright, is controlled by an elastic spring, 
E, that is stretched when the arm is hori- 


zontal under the lid; and, it need hardly 
be mentioned, the dolls must be fixed upon 
the arm face downward. 


Fic. 5. 


Perhaps, if neither of the others fit in with 
a particular subject, the notion shown by 
figs. 5 and 6 may bo just the thing needed. 


Supports, s, reaching barely to the upper edge 
are placed in the corners of the box. A 
cardboard or other platform, c (fig. 6), is 


Fid. 7. 


connected to the supports by means of two 
elastic strips, E, which are passed through 
slits as shown. 

To pack a large doll into a small space. 
springs similar to that shown by fig. 7, 
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carrying wooden or other hands and covered 
with very thin material, should be fixel to 
the body in order to obtain lengthy 
collapsible arms; whilst the head can be 
made to shoot from the neck by using the 
same kind of spring. 

If desired, the lower portion of this jack- 
in-the-box can be made much larger, and 
used without the upper part. On the Gor 
hand, the target arrangement can be done 
away with altogether, in which case a plain 
box having some simple catch is all that is 
necessary for containing a spring-controlled 
figure. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 159.) 


Descriptive Competition : 
„A Critical Judge." 


Prize—10s. 64. 
DLRNEST ENTWISLE, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand ín order of merit.) 


Mary Florence Hartley, 297 Besserer Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canadas: Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, 
Egremont, Cumberland: Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos.: Thomas Sloan, 4 Wilton 
Villas, Glasheen Road, Cork; Joseph Riddle Sinith, 
North Middletou, Morpeth, Northumberland; William 
A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.D.; Loren 
Bishop, 16 Bridge Street, Southampton; Lewis Simuel 
Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, Polsloe Road, Exeter: 
William Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle; Edward 
Geden Nightingale, 8 Gilmore Pl»sce, Edinburgh; 
S. Steel, ſun., 100 Oxford Gardens, Notting Hill, w.; 
George Jetfery Howling, 110 Effra Road, Wimbledon; 
Charles Kettle, Kilnhurst, Rotherham. 


Painting Competition. 
„The Raiders’ Home-Coming.“ 


Prize— One Guinea. 


ALBERT ERNEST Haupy, 68 Whixley Road, Atter- 
cliffe, Sheffleld. 


Consolation Prizes, —“ Boy's Own" Watches, 


FRANK MORTIMER GRANT, 182 Sea View Road, 
Liscard, Cheshire. 

ALFRED J. BAGGOTT, Lyndhurst, Esme Road, Spark- 
bili, Birmingham. 


CERTIFICATES. 


James B. Allan, 354 Greenfield Street, Alloa, N B.: 
Joe Parsona, 5 Leam Street, (Lower) Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire; Harold M. Gould, 46 Bolton Lune 
Ipswich. 


Designing Competition. 
„Cover Design for Monthly Part of B. O. P. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


ALBERT EDWARD Woops, 30 Ashwell Street, Nether- 
field, Notts. 


Consolation Príres.—"' Boy's Own" Watches. 


SAMCEL WooLGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 

Jons WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshocbill, Maryhill, Glasrow. 

Pency J. CUTHBERT, 31 George Street, Plymouth. 

Joux THOMSON, 11 Hillview Place, Paisley, Scotland 


CERTIFICATES, 


Frank Rudolphe C. Newnham, 83 Lavender Sweep, 
Clapham Common. &.w.; Thomas Henry Chalkley, 
42 Grange Road, Bermondsey, &&; E. S. Winterton, 
Wnittlesmere. Rings Slaithe, York: Gregor McGregor, 
jun., Ardshiel, Soutubrae Drive, Gordanhill, Glusgow, 
Murray Fuller, 28 Ellice Street. Wellington, New 
Zealand: Walter Harding, 26 Henry Street. Tring, 
Herts: E. W. Faircloth, 92 Leicester Street, Norwich, 
Norfolk: Reinfeld I«steun, Macs, Debreczen, Hungary: 
Hugh Robertson Millar, 190 Dixon Strat, Masterton, 
New Zulund. 
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NOTE BOOK. 


— — 


MOTHERS AND SONS. 


* NOTHING can ever make my mother's memory other than the greatest gift 
I ever received l exclaimed Dean Stanley of Westminster. “I had only light 
froin her!" was the way Sir Philip Pydny recorded his own filial obliga- 
tions ; while long before, Coriolanus broke through the most potent pride on 
4 record to obey his mother's bidding: and Alexander the Great exclaimed, 
A "Antipater knoweth not that one tear of my mother's eye will wipe out 
ten thousand such letters as his !” 
“Why do you tell that blockhead the same thing twenty times ? " asked 
the father of John Wesley. Because," replied the wise mother, “if I told 
À him but nineteen times all my labour would be in vain, while now he will 
understand and remember." 
r * You are a gnme man," said the Southern sheriff in the waggon, as 
he took John Brown to execution. Yes," the old hero answered. “I 
was 80 brought up. It was one of my mother's lessons, From infancy I 
have not suffered physical fear. I have suffered a thousand times more 
from bashfulness.” Then he kissed a negro child in its mother's arms 
aud walked cheerfully to the scaffold.—L. E. KEKLER., 


4 
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CHEERY WORDS FROM B. o. P. 
MEDALLISTS. 


FRED. BARTLETT writes from Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos., under date 
of October 11: '* When the September B. O. P. arrived I was most 
agreeably surprised and delighted to learn that I had been awarded 
the Gold Medal. I had no idea that I was in the running for the 
firat prize of the year, and the announcement gave all the greater 
pleasure. The medal arrived safely this morning, and has already 
! been much admired for its neat and elegaut design. I think I 
may be pardonably proud of having won it; anyhow, whether 
| agen or not, [am proud. I give you my heartieat thanks. 
Already I have told you what I think of the *B.O.P.' In these 
days of The Corrosive Press’ it is very fine to have a magazine 
such as yours, which stands up whole-heartedly for righteous- 
ness and purity and manliness. I believe you are doing a 
bit of real good social work, and your reward is the esteem 
in which you are held in thousands of homes up aud down 
this and other lands.” 


From Maryhill, Glasgow, John W. Kennedy writes: 
“I beg to offer my hearty thanks for, and to acknowledge 
h receipt of, the Silver Medal, which you have so kindly 
A awarded me for this years competition results. It isa 
very handsome medal, one to be proud of; and whenever 
I look at it I'll think of all the benefits I have received 
Lit de did I think when, 
getting better from a long illness, J pee a pleasant 
day doing a sketch for one of your football competi- 
tious four years ago, that it would eventually lead me 
to win one of the premier awards; but the practioe 
afforded me by competing was such splendid train- 
ing that Iam greatly benefited by it. Inthedescrip- 
tive eompetitiona, too, I find a congenial method 
of keeping up my English composition which is 
indispensable to any fellow, whatever post he 
fills. The brotherly feeling of being a *B.O.P.' 
subecriber was accentuated by a postcard from 
& former winner congratulating mea few days 
after the results appeared. 
“TII close by wishing long life to the * Boy's 
Own Paper,' and may your hand hold the til 
for many successful years to come." 
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TWO NEW MONSTER 
WARSHIPS. 


St. Vincent and Collingwood are the names 
A appointed by the Admiralty for the first two 
\ XA of the monster 19,750-ton “improved Dread- 
nouyhis" of this year's programme. They are 

to be built at Portemouth and Plymouth 
Dockyards respectively. The St. Vincent 
takes up the name of the training ship 
sent last year to the ship-breaker, a famous 
120-gun three-decker launched in tle year 
of Waterloo as a sister to the Nelson and 
the Hoe, three first-rates named to com- 
memorate the three great admirals of the 
Napoleonic war. Earl St. Vincent was 
alive at the time, and was asked by the 
Prince Regent to go down to Plymonth 
and launch her himself, but he was too 

ill and infirm to travel. Collingwood's 
Dame was first chosen for a man-of- 
War, it is interesting to note, by Hardy, 
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wishes a right Happy Christmas to 


every B. O. P.“ reader / 
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Nelson’s captain at Trafalgar, in 1882, when Hardy was 
First Sea Lo:d in Sir James Graham's Board - the same 
year in which, by a coincidence, Hardy, by bis own 
personal efforts, saved the Victory from being broken 
up. Our last Collingwood, one of the Admiral class of 
battleship, still exists on the list of Sir Jobn Fisher's 
“castaways,” with the fatal “to be sold” against her 
name. 
-- 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The following new books buve reached us: 

“The Postage Stamps of Sarawak, with a History of 
the Post Office in Sarawak from 1869-1906." By Fred. 
J. Melville, President of the Junior Philatelic Society, 
with collotype plates and illustrations. (London: Chas. 
Nissen & Co.) 1s. net. 

“Notes on Two-Move Chess Problems and How to 
Solve Them.” By P. H. Williams. (“ The Chess Amateur“ 
Office, Gcorge Street, Stroud, Glos.) 3d. 

* The Cheerful Cricket and Others” (with tunes). 
By Jeannctte Marks. Illustrations by Edith Brown. 
Demy 4to. (George Allen & Sons, 156 Charing Coss 
Road.) 5s. net. [Miss Marks'- bxok ts printed in large, 
clear type, incloeed in delicately tinted borders, and 
altogether presents a most attractive appearance Both 
text nnd music are daintily done, but are intended for 
you! g children, to whom they should teach lessons of 

indness, rather than for sturdy, grown boys.) 

“Pip & Co." By Irene H. Barnes. Illastrated by 
J. B. Greene, (Church Missionary Society) 1s. 6d. 
(The Lord Bishop of Durbam supplies a brief preface to 
this interesting story by the author of “Doctor Alec.” 
The design of the writer is so to clothe facts with 
fiction as to **arouse the interest and enlist the sym- 
pathies of young people in foreign missionary work.“ 


“Talks on China." (Church Missionary Society.) 
6d. net. (In connection with these “Talks,” exami- 
nations will be held in April 1908.) 

“ The Call of the Deep." By Frank T. Bullen. (James 
Nisbet & Co.) 6s. [This story is described by its author 
as “some further adventures of Frank Brown.” Ina 
former volume, Brown—a sea apprentice— waa 
brought on to the time when he “ got his ticket” 
as an officer: now we have his early troubles and 
final successes described. The former are certainly 
of such a nature as would be likely to deter 
most boys from wishing to try a “life on the 
ocean wave.“ ] 

* When Hawkins Sailed the Sea." By Tinsley 
Tratt. Illustrated by T. Butler stoney. 
(E. Grant Richards.) 65. 

* Year-Book of Photography." Edited by 
F. J. Mortimer. Paper, 18.; cloth, Js. 6d. 
{This is a handbook for amateur photographers 
that has attained popularity and well deserves 
it. This is the 48th volume 1t is issued from 
the office of the * Photographic News," 9 Oecil 
Court, Charing Croes Road. 
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SCHOOL OF ART WOOD- 
CARVING. 


THE School of Art Wood-carving, South 
Kensington, which now occupies rooms on 
the top floor of the new building of the 
Royal School of Art Needleworkin Exhi- 
bition Road, is now again in full work, 
and we are requeated to state that some 
of the free studentships maintained by 
means of funds granted to the school by 
the London County Oouncil are vacant, 
Theday classes of the School are held 
from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 10 to 1 on Satur- 
days. The evening class meets on 
three evenings a week and on Satur- 
day afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free student-bips and any 
further particulars relating to the 
School may be obtained from the 


manager. 
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(No. 18 OF NEW voL.) 


With New Year's Greetings trom the Editor. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1907. 


Real Seasonable Joy! 
ENTHUSIASTIC GOLFER: “ I say, Jce, don't you think it's about time we began to use the rel ball? * 


Price One Penny. 


{ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


Qo fatigued was I, both in body and mind, 
) from my anxious life of the past few 
days that I slumbered dreamlessly on until 
the morning was fairly advanced. 

Now I had intended but a short nap, after 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “ A Hero in Wolfskin,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE ''PRIEST'S HOLE.” 


which I would listen for sounds of Carton’s 
return. It so fell out, however, that I 
had to start my free life with no knowledge 
of his whereabouts or of the movements of 
the Hawk and her company. 


with an ac 
Digit dh y | 


Suppose Carton had returned to the pool 
at the dawn, examined the ground and 
become suspicious as to the reality of my 
death ? Suppose that he. himself, ha met 

ident eith r on the way or in 
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attempting to get to the upper gallery in 
the cliff? This was possible—even prob- 
able, and in such a case Captain Jonas 
would have sent to seck him. 

I reasoned that it woull be unwise to 
show myself too openly. Shoull I get 
back to the headland and see whether the 
ship still lay in the bay ? If she were gone 
I neel not fear to walk openly. 

I deciled against taking any such risk. 
Yet I was desirous of knowing if aught 
had befallen Carton. The man hail treated 
me well enough, and I remembered his words 
about lingering in the damp and dark cavern 
in pain and hunger. I had overhear! 
enough to be able to make my way towards 
the twin pines that marked the entry into 
the cliff, and so I resolved to follow in the 
spy's steps. 

I scrambled down to the rivulet, bathed 
my face and quenched my thirst and turnel 
my steps up-stream. Hunger was beginning 
to pinch; I would look out for wild fruits 
on the way. 

It was not difficult to follow Carton's 
tracks : displacel stones, broken twigs, and 
footprints in the damp turf showel the way 
very clearly. One thing I noticel almost 
at once—there were no signs that anyone 
had returned along the path. This alarmei 
me, and made me walk the more warily, for 
at any time I might stumble upon him 
whom—unless he was in peril—I wished to 
avoid. 

A moment's thought also showed me that 
my footsteps must leave their traces besile 
his and betray me to any of the rascals who 
might walk the way in daylight. So I got 
me up the bank again and walked on the 
higher ground, tracing my course by the 
glimpses I got of the stream. 

By this means I came to a great rock which 
deflected the course of the torrent. Trees 
crowned its summit and grew on the ledges 
and in the crevices. 

This must be the hollow cliff spoken of by 
Carton, but I was too far above the base to 
distiiguish the trees that he mentioned as 
landmarks. I carefully spied out the land 
and then worked down to the stream again. 
I hoped for a sight of the mansion, but could 
see no habitation of any sort. 

Standing on the margin of the stream I 
faced the cliff ; a long search showed no pair 
of trees such as Carton ha4d describel, but 
I found his footsteps again. These went off 
along the bank to the westwards, whence 
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the waters came. and as the footsteps 
still pointed the upward way only, I quitte 
the lower ground once more. 

A few minutes’ walk discovered some 
tall chimneys rising above the tree-tops, 
Youder, then, was the house built back 
from the summit of the height, and, doubt- 
less, at the base I should find the entry I 
sought. Once more I scramble: down- 
warls. The two sentinel trees were there. 
anl a line of dense bushes fringed the cliff 
behind them. These would shroud the 
opening. 

I lookel for Carton's foot marks. and 
easily found them. They lel to a clump of 
undergrowth through which some one had 
carefully made his way. 

With as little rustling as possible I fol- 
lowed, and found myself in the mouth of a 
narrow tunnel. There was no glimmer of 
light within, but I coul! feel a slight current 
of air. After a minute or two of intent 
listening I decided to go forward. 

I kept touch of the wall with my right 
hand ant hell mv left above and before me 
in orler to get timely warning of any low 
places in the roof. At the end of each few 
yards i pause J, for I felt assure that Carton 
must be somewhere in the subterranean 
gilleries, and I expected to hear groans or 
a challenge of ‘ Who goes there ?” at any 
moment, But I heard nothing save a drip, 
drip of water at intervals. 

The place soon grew as black as the pit 
and clammily damp, but, to my surprise, the 
air continue! fresh, and when I pause I 
coull feel a gentle current of wind. After 
& while the darkness thinnel; I coull 
dimly see my way ; an opening was ahea 1. 
The first passage came to an end, and through 
a rift in the roof I coul il sce a line of blue sky 
across which a bush wavel in the wind ; the 
opening was too small for the passage of 
any creature bigger than a cat, and doubtless 
servel for light an air only. 

Beyond the rift was a knottel rope, 
and steps hal been cut in the wall. The 
rope was oll and dis»olourel, but the dust 
and cobwebs were gone from the knots, 


showing that hands had recently been 
upon it. Carton must have usel it safely 
enough. 


I sat down to rest. Should I proceed 
farther ? The itch for alventure was on 
me, and I feit that I could not go back at 
this point. I woull know more before I 
turned away. 

(To be continued.) 


Clambering up, I found myself on a wide 
le Ilge, and before me was an upright slab of 
smooth stone whose elges had been newly 
scraped with a knife. Here was a door! 
I pushed; it would not yield, though I used 
my utmost strength. 

I looke l aroun: and saw above my head 
an iron ring through which a man might pass 
three tiagers. I gripped this and swung on 
it with all my weight, and lo! the slab moved 
slowly inwards. 1 went through the opening, 
and the releasel spring caused the secret 
door to close again. 

I was in the up er gallery, and remembered 
that Carton had sail that one must go 
along it on all-fours. I began my crawl, 
my heart thumping noisily with excitement 
and apprehension, Surely I must spy my 
man here or in the priest’s hole. I had 
looked that the spring that governed the 
slab coul 1 be worked from inside as well as 
from the outer ledge. 

The passage was threaded safely enough, 
and I found myself in a high narrow chamber 
formed in the thickness of the wall and the 
hollow of a false buttress, A few finger- 
like streaks of light from above showed 
me that the place was empty, and also dis- 
closel footprints in the carpet of dust. 
Carton had got into the house. How had 
he got out, or, was he a prisoner? More- 
over, what should be my next move? 

Curiosity prompted me to accept the risk 
of working the secret entrance to the still- 
room. ‘That place woul! almost certainly be 
empty ; probably the door would be locked, 
in which case I must go through the galleries 
again and call on the mistress of the house 
by way of the proper portal. 

I examined the wall ; nowhere was it warm 
enough to betoken a fire on the other side. 
But there were no marks of Carton's knife 
this time. and I looked a long while for the 
secret of the opening, discovering it only by 
an accident. 

Pacing about, I found in a corner a stone 
that rocked a little when trod upon. I 
endeavoured to move it, but failed. Seek- 
ing to loosen it further, I pressed both feet. 
sharply down on one edge. causing it to tilt. 
a little. Immeliately there was a grating 
sound from the wall and the corner gaped, 
giving me a glimpse of an ingle and an empty 
grate, 

I stepped from the stone into the still- 
room, and the wall closed again. I had 
fathomed all the secret. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of ne Story of Rulfe and the Vikings Bow," Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


M* Dopp's first act after the escape of 
Pelham in the sluice was to call his 
carpenter and order the long trough to be 
coverel. On the very next day men were 
at work there, laying a firm plank floor 
across the sluice, and along its whole hundred 
fect of length. It was a relief to his mind, 
80 Mr. Dodd declared, to have that danger- 
trap close l forever; it was, besides, a con- 
venience to be able to cross the sluice at any 
point, instead of having to go round. 
As for the boys, thev took great delight in 
the work, as in anything new, and ran and 
jumped upon the floor to hear the hollow 
echo from below. 

It was at this time that care. of which Tim 
had known so much more than a boy should, 
first began to show itself in Pelham's life. 


CHAPTER XIV.— NON-UNION LABOUR. 


It occurred to him that for a week he and 
Tim had playel nearly alone, and he asked 
the natural question, Where are all the 
boys?“ 

" Oh," answerel Tim, “ they're some- 
where, I guess.” 

But,“ persistel Pelham, following out 
his line of thought, * I haven't seen much 
of any of them lately. We haven't had a 
ball-game for a week.” 

" No," said Tim. ‘ You sse. it's all this 
union business. Our crowd has formed a 
union of its own.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Pelham. 
out. I suppose." 

By us he meant the employer's sons, 
and Tim understool him so—understood, 
too, the haughty tone which sprang naturally 


“ Leaving us 


from Pelham's lips. Neue di in't mean 
to leave vou out," he said. 

“ Only you didn’t ask us," added Pelly. 

“Why, how could we?" Tim asked. 
“ We're the working-men's sons. And your 
father's owner, and Mr. Blair's superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Spott's cashier; so how 
coul! we ask you and Arthur and Lawrence 
and Biff?“ 

" Well." sail Pelham, ‘ we can have a 
union of our own, only—" he turned 
to Tim with tears starting from his eves— 
* only it spoils everything, that's all I can 
say.“ 

And I say so, too!" criel Tim. dis- 
tress»d at Pelly's emotion. “I joined, of 
course, when the fellows asked me; but I 
don't like it, and I'm sorry there's à union 


here at the mill, and I wish they weren't 
talking against Nate." 

“Talking against Nate!”  exclaimel 
Pellv. * What have they to do with Nate, 
I'd like to know ? ” 

" Well, it's this way.“ said Tim, and pro- 
cee lel to tell a tale of which the following is 
a brief account. 

That morning. as Tim and his guardian sat 
at breakfast, Bridget, wearing her apron, as 
usual, had stalked up to the door, and, leaning 
against the jamb, had looked in on them. 
" Mighty neat here," was at first her only 
answer to their greetings. 

“ We have to be neat," explained Waters, 
" because we have to do the cleaning." 

Huh!“ said Bridget, it'd take more 
than that to make some folks neat." And 
thus reminded of the men-folks " she hau 
left behind, she jerked her thumb over her 
shoulder in the direction of home. Thev're 
comin’ to see you," she said to Waters— 
" Volger and Rip and some others." 

" Why doesn’t your father come?“ asked 
Waters, with scorn, and when Bri lget ex- 
plained that McCook had refused, on the 
cround that “he wouldn't never darken 
Waters’ door,” the dyer asked, “ What are 
they coming for ? ” 

“ To tell you they want you to ask Nate 
to join the union." 

“Me to ask that?” criel the amazed 
dver. 

“ Well, thev're coming,” persisted Bri Igct, 
"and I came to say that thev sail they 
coul In't insist on it without vou, as you're 
the master-dyer. So I thought if you knew, 
youd hold firm." 

“ TH holi firm enough ! " declare 1 Waters, 
wagging his head; and on that assurance 
Bridget abruptly departed, to be replace l in 
half an hour by several of the younger men, 
with Volger anl Rip at their head. After 
some preliminaries, in which Waters sat 
grimly silent and would not help them to 
come to the point, they manage J to explain 
that they thought it right that Nate should 
juin the union. 

Oh, ve do?“ was all Waters sai l. 

And,“ went on Volger, * we thought 
we'd sce what you'd say to that." 

" Oh, if ye want such an amatoor coming 
in with us professionals," sail Waters, I 
don't care." 

But we wanted you to lead the demand," 
sail Volger. 

„What,“ asked Waters with a fine sneer, 
and in his prile in the mill-work completely 
undervaluing Nate's rare masterpieces, “ ve 
think I sec any need of associatin' with that 
Yankee in his shanty on the hill? Well, 
then, I don't." 

“ But he's taking work from honest union 
labour," explained Volger. 

" [s he? " asked Waters. “I don't see 
how his sixty to seventy bolts a year make 
the slightest difference to our eighteen 
thousand." 

“ All the same," urgel Volger, retiring 
upon general principles, “ we think he ought 
to be made to join." 

All the same, I don't," retorted Waters. 
“ His little workshop is too small a thing for 
us to notice. I never think of it myself.” 
Then, seeiag on the fices of his visitors, as 
well as feeling in his own mind, knowle lge 
of the fact that Nate's little workshop was 
the one thorn in his own sile, the dver 
abruptly demande l, Are you a deputation 
from the union!“ 

No,“ admitte l Volger. 

* Well, then," said Waters, with a wave 
of his hand toward the door, a gesture which 
might have been accidental, but which 
looked singularly as if it were intehde l, 1 
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don't see the use of discussing this at all.“ 
And this was all the little. self-appointed 
committee coul l get out of him. 

t First-rate ! " sail Pelham, when Tim ha! 
toll him so much, " That question won't 
bother us anv more. Will it?” he askel, 
seeing an expression of doubt cross ‘lim’s 
face. 

“Im not so sure.” Tim sail. "I think 
Mr. Waters made them cross, and then 
Rips in a nasty temper. He hates Mr. 
Waters, and he hates me. It only made him 
ma lder to sec us together. He kept looking 
round the room as if he'd like to burn it, 
and us ; he di In't look me in the face at all, 
but he lookel at me, and I know it just 
ma le him furious to see me where he coul in't. 
gct at me, and dressel in gool clothes, I 
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thi ik he won't let Nate alone, if only to spite ` 


us,—And look over there!“ 

Pelham looked where Tim pointed, and saw 
Rip, Volger, and a half-dozen of the younger 
men leaving the mill-vard together, healing 
for the country and Nate's wools It was 
noon of a Saturday, and the men doubtless 
had the rest of the dav off. They're going 
to Nates!” exclaimed Pelly. In the next 
breath he added, " Let's warn him!” 

Let's!“ echo?1 Tim, and so they went. 


They left the mill-vard by its other end,@ 


took a short cut through the fields, and were 
soon well ahead of the men. Thev went 
With great eagerness, forgetting entirely 
that Tim was of the working-class and 
Pelham of the employers’, but going, with 
a friend's instinct, to warn their friend, 

They found Nate, as before, seate.l in his 
shel, and turning the handle of his home- 
male“ jigger,” a simple but clever imitation 
of the elaborate machines at the mill. He 
heard their story without a word. merely 
wrinkling his homely face as he listened. 

“ Too bal them fellers must be cuttin’ up 
such shines,” he said when they had finishe 1. 
“ Nome of them is voung and foolish, and 
the rest is old and foolish, 'n so the combina- 
tion's poor." 

What will you do ? " asked the two boys 
together. 

* Wal,” returned Nate, “I don't see’s I 
cn do anythin’. Jes’ consider the case. 1 
live here all soul alone, earn my livin', pay 
my taxes, and don't callate to interfere with 
robolv. My earnin' 's just about enough for 
me, "n a little against a rainy day. A pack 
of fellers comes along and says to me, ' Pay 
us fifty cents a month!’ But why should 
I ? ,9 

“ Unions are in style," sail Pelly. 

“ Not my style,” answerel Nate. Now 
I hear voices comin'. You two just sit still 
and say nothin’, and let me manage the 
whole of it." 

The men, arriving, crowJel together into 
the shed, with Rip aggressively ahead. He 
looke 1 surprisel at sceing the boys, whom 
he had left at the mill, and glared at them 
suspiciously ; but they were innocently 
talking together. Nate spoke up with an 
irony which his visitors understood, 

“Come right along in! Don't stop to 
knock." Since the men had not knocked at 
all. soine of them looked a bit awkward, but 
they continued to come in, until the whole of 
them, seven in all. were in the shed. Then 
Nate, still win Jing his roll of corduroy into 
and out of the tub of dye, stood up and face! 
them. 

“ What can I do for ye * " aske he. 

Rip, who was nearest, dil not wait even 
for Volger to speak first. “ You can guess 
what we're here for," he said, with a sneer, 
"even if those boys haven't toll you 
alren· y.“ 

“ Never mind them bos,“ said Nate. 

(To b continued.) 
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" But since vou and Mr. Volger have come 
here to see me. | could guess you've come 
about your union.” 

“ We hope you'll say * our’ union,” put in 
Volger, endeavouring to quiet Rip. But 
Rip had taken the bit between his teeth. 

We warac i vou the other day,” he said. 
“Now we've come to give vou your last 
chance, Will you join us?“ 

Nate looked humorously at him. ** Kind 
of a money-or-your-life affair, ain't it?“ he 
aske l. 

“It isn't your money we want," said Rip 
contemptuously. Let me tell you that our 
union has joined the amalgamate 1 brother- 
hool of mill-workers, and their treasury is 
ours whenever we go on strike. We'll get 
strike pay." 

Nate whistled. “ That's easy ! " he ex- 
claimed. *' Only I don't see the common- 
sense of it. The brotherhool will pay the 
expenses of any strike that any fool may 
start, when you've not paid a month's dues 
into its treasury ? That is a brotherhood ! 
Now if I could rightly believe I could get 
my week's pay for doing nothing, I don't 
know but Pd join ye.” 

Though his face was serious, he was 
laughing at them, and the men saw it. 
" Don't vou be funny, now," sail one of 
them. Then Volger spoke. 

I sce you don't believe that, but it's true. 
It is a true brotherhoo:l, helping the working- 
man to right his wrongs, and not thinking 
of the cost to itself." 

“Wal,” sail Nate.“ I ain't got no wrongs 
to right, an' so I don't need no help. An’ it 
don't strike me as businesslike, that brother- 
hoolof yours Either its system ain't what 
you say, or it'll be bankrupt within a vear. 
Why. I can see you fellers are just spoiling 
for a strike. thinkin’ youll get your pay for 
nothin'. Who's your treasurer ? ” 

J.“ sail Volger. 

“What do vou do with the money of the 
union ? " asked Nate. 

."I keep it," answercd Volger, but his 
face darkened. 

" [n your pocket. I suppose," said Nate. 
" Have vou got any receipts to show for the 
money you pay the brotherhood ?“ 

“They don't give receipts," answered 
Volger, his face darker still. 

" We don't want any receipts," said Rip. 

" Don't ye?” asked Nate. Well, then, 
if ye want to put vour money into the hands 
of a man who's been in the town not over 
'n' above six weeks, never askin’ him for an 
accountin', then ve can do it, but I won't." 

" Just as you please," said Volger, with 
an appearance of carelessness, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

But he went near the tub of dye, instead 
of away from it, and Rip. as he too stepped 
forward, cid it in a hurried manner, as if to 
cover Volyer's movement, There was a little 
bustle among the others also, and they 
pressed nearer Nate, although some of them 
watched Volger furtively. Rip, trying to 
holi Nate's eye. tried also to speak, but 
dil not at first know what to say. “ You 
—vou—" he said in his haste, “ You'd 
better think twice." 

*" Once is enough for me," answered Nate. 
" Look out vou con't get into my dve, 
Mister Volger.— Ah. ve would, would ye ? ” 

For there was a movement of Volger's 
hind, almost imperceptible, and a flash of 
yellow that leaped from him toward the tub 
of dye. There was no splash, but on the 
green surface of the dye appeared a yellow 
pow ler, floating. but almost immediately 
beginning to dissolve in the dark liquid. 
A moment, and it would sink, and the dye 
would be spoiled. But Nate was too quick. 


, 
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TRIALS OF A GUARDIAN. 


By Rev. B. E. Evans, MA, 


Author of “In the Gr p of the Foreigner,” “ Three Men aud a Ghost,” etc. 


1 AM getting old now, but I never tire of 

recalling those bright days when young 
Tom Meyrick lived with me as my ward. 
The old bureau that stands in the corner of 
the library holds many mementoes of those 
bvgone times, and often in the summer days 
do I sit at the window with those precious 
relics on a table before me. 

Here they are. First some of the dear, 
will lad's school-books, with many of the 
pages covered with drawings of a more or 
less artistic nature. Then comes a paper of 
rules, which 1 look at with a sigh and a sad 
smile. Well do I remember the morning that 
Tom brought it to me with a light-hearted 
laugh. 

I took it from him and read as follows : 

“Rule that I, Thomas Meyrick, do 
hereby promise to observe faithfully : 

J. li not to be carried on the back of 
anyone who is about to tumble down a lime- 
kiln. 

2. I must not use gunpowder in an other- 
wise harmless show. 

3. I must not introduce burglars into the 
house and show them where the silver is 
kept. 

4. I must not fasten round my waist a 
rope that is attached to an inflated balloon. 

5. I must not pull the plug out of a boat 
in which there are passengers. 

That was the list of rules the young 
ra cal gave me, and I treasure it with the 
others Here, also, is the letter which he 
had dropped from the balloon, stained by 
earth and rain, which was found and brought 
to me long afterwards. There remain two 
others: a letter covered with blood and 
pierced by a bullet ; and last of all a news- 
piper-cutting of the list of killed in a battle 
during the South African War. I pick it 
up and read the brief notice again. : 

" Killed: Lieut. Thomas Meyrick, 2nd 
Blinkton Regt.” 

I place it down by the others with a sigh, 
and, wrapping them up carefully, restore 
them to their place in the old bureau. 
What memories of the past crowd upon 
m>! 

The years that have gone unroll them- 
selves before my mind. see again Tom's 
bright face the day he left Oakwood for 
Sandhurst ; and well do I remember the 
time, not so many years ago, when he was 
at last gazetted to his father's old regiment 
and mine. 

He was at home with me when his kit 
arrived. Tom was wild with joy, and 
raced eagerly up to his room to fit on his 
things. Never was man prouder than he 
when he stalkel into my room in full-dress 
uniform, his sword dangling from his belt, 
and his helmet under his arm. I looked 
admiringly at the tall, well-knit, scarlet- 
clad figure before me—six foot three if he 
was an inch. 

“ Well, Major, what do you think?“ he 
aske J. Ar. I good food for powder?“ 

* Don't jest, Tom," I replied. I don't 
want to lose you, my boy, but when death's 
muster-roll is called I trust you will be as 
ready as your father was.” 

“ PU try my best to," said he simply. 

"That's right. You can't do better 
than that. And now, what do I think of 
you? Well, you look a very smart young 
officer.” 

“ Hurrah ! " he exclaimed, capering about 
the room and nearly tripping himself over 
his sword. Then he suddenly stopped. 


CHAFTER VIII. —JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 


"Im forgetting myself" he sail "I 
ought to stand at attention before a major 
of my regiment.” 

I laughed, and reminded him I was on 
the Retired List. 

" But you're a major all the same," said 
he. Oh, look here, just to celebrate this 
momentous occasion let us both dine in 
mess uniform," he added impulsively. 

I entered into the spirit of his idea, and 
hurriel away to look up my discarded 
uniform, and I am afraid I was rather proud 
to find the things still fitted me. When the 
dinner-gong soundel I found that Sergeant 
Jones had also been persuaded to hunt up 
his uniform to wait on us, for 1 found him 
iu full regimentals standing at the salute 
in the hall. 

I never enjoyed a meal better in all my 
life. Tom plied me with questions about 
my old regiment, whilst Sergeant Jones 
flitted about quietly and made an ideal 
mess-waiter. But that pleasant evening, 
like other things, soon came to an end. 

Jack Morris and his sister Muriel came to 
see us the following dav. 

" What do you think of Tom now?" 
I asked gaily. " He holds her Majesty's 
commission, and is big enough to take care 
of himself, isn't he?“ 

* I should think so, indeed," replied the 
young lady laughingly. 

I thought of how she used to champion 
the cause of the two boys during their 
schooldays, and I smiled as I thought she 
would have no further need to do so. But 
she was still as doughty a champion as 
ever. 

Tom rode over several times to see them, 
and whenever he afterwards paid me a visit 


he never returned to his regiment without 


calling on our neighbours at the Hall. 

At last came that time of trouble when 
war was declared by the South African 
States. 

We heard with dismay of the reverses to 
our arms—and at last came a wire from 
Tom saying that his regiment was ordered 
to the front. 

I went to Southampton with my old 
regiment to wish Tom God-speed, and 
heard with glistening eyes and throbbing 
heart the dear old familiar march that the 
band played. A last hand-shake and I 
hurried to the landing-stage. The troop- 
ship steamed away, and I saw Tom waving 
his handkerchief in a last farewell. 

Back again to my humdrum existence 
at Oakwool. and here Jack Morris burst 
upon me one day like an exploding shell. 

“Why am I not a soldier?“ he roared, 
„Tom's gone to serve his country, and 
Im doing nothing." 

This latter statement, however, was not 
strictly true in one sense, for he had just 
been called to the Bar. 

" Why am I staying here ? ” he continued. 
"I tell you, Major, I'm going to volun- 
teer ! " 

“ But what will your father, Sir Archi- 
bald, say ? " I asked. 

“Say? Hell not say me no, I'm 
certain!“ 

So Jack Morris went off to South Africa 
as a trooper in the Yeomanry, and I was 
left alone. Little Muriel frequently came 
to see me, and pliel me with anxious ques- 
tions, ; 

" Were they comfortable ? Did they get 
enough to eat ? Dila bullet hurt much?“ 


I answered grimly enough that men on 
active service frequently slept in the open, 
even when it rained; that they had food 
when they could get it, and that a bullet 
usually made its presence felt. 

Then came the gloomy dav that I shall 
never forget. I was feverishly awaiting 
the return of Sergeant Jones with the post- 
bag from the town, for I followed the doings. 
of my oll regiment closely. Breakfast 
had been cleared away, when I heard some 
one cantering along the drive, and I was 
astonished to find Muriel riding up to the 
house, 

" Anything Wrong, 
asked, 

Oh. no. I'm just out for an early morn- 
ing's ride," she replied, as she dismounted. 

Dick coming up at that instant took 
charge of the pony, and I walked up and 


Miss Morris?” I 


down the drive with the bright young girl. 
Presently the Sergeant arrived, and, 


reining in his horse, handed the post-bag to 
me. I opened it hastily, and taking out 
my newspaper returned the bag to Jones, 
telling him to place it in the hall. 

The breeze blew the paper about as I 
tried to open it, and Muriel laughingly 
assisted me. Then I turned eagerly to the 
columns of war news, A battle had been 
fought in which my old regiment had 
figured, and I glanced nervously down the 
list of the killed and wounded. One line 
seemed to stand out prominently : 

Killed: Lieut. Thomas Meyrick, 2nd 
Blankton Regt.” 

Oh! what is it?“ cried my companion, 
startled at the look on my face. Are they 
killed ? " and she strove to read the fatal 
neus. 

" No, don't look." I entreated. Run 
home, Muriel; you'll hear soon enough.” 

“ But I'm not going home till I know,” 
she cried passionately. I have a right to 
hear! Tell me which of them it is, if it 
isn't both!” 

It's Tom," I replied dully. *' Killed in 
action. There's no news of Jack.” 

She hung heavily on my arm for a moment, 
then braced herself together as she looked 
upwards, with the tears streaming down 
her face. 

„Oh. brave Tom! Brave, brave Tom!” 
she whispered gently. “Oh, Major Morgan!" 
she exclaimed, turning fiercelv to me, 
"df I were a man this news would make 
me go out to fight in that dreadful war! 
But it is for us women to stay at home and 
weep.” 

And she roce home with a white sorrow- 
ful face to tell the news. 

Sir Archibald and Lady Morris drove 
over at once, and found me preparing for 
a journey to London. I told them 1 should 
Mike inquiries at the War Office. 

But I'm afraid it’s only too true," I 
concluded sadly. 

I was right. The newspaper report was 
confirmed by the officials in London, and 
I returned to mv lonely home at Oakwood. 
Tom Meyrick had come into my life and 
had gone again, but not without leaving 
fragrant and endearing memories behind. 

Days passed and were merged into weeks, 
when one day, being in the town, I thought 
I would walk up to the old school. A young 
master in a fluttering gown was walking 
leisurely along the drive leading up to the 
building. As I passed, he stopped suddenly, 
then rushed forward impulsively. 
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“Good morning, 
“how are you?” 

I stood and looked at him intently. There 
was something familiar about his voice and 
features, but I couldn't recollect him. 

" Don’t you know me?” laughed the 
stranger. “I’m Tetley, formerly Tetley 
Minor, and have but recently come to my 
first post as an assistant master at my old 
school." 

We shook hands heartilv. 

"I was more than grieved to read of 
Tom's death." he went on. I'd have 
gone out to the front myself, but my sight 
wasn't good enongh to pass the medicoes.” 

“Pm sure you would, from what I knew 
of Tetley Minor," I replied warmly. 

There was now a new headmaster at 
the school, and, as I dil not particularly 
wish to see him, Mr. Tetley himself showed 
me round some of their former favourite 
haunts, and then accompanied me into 
the town, as he wes going to the post- 
office. 

in the street a telegraph-boy approached 
us on a bicycle. He stopped, and, dis- 
mounting, came towards me. 

" Major Morgan, of Oukwood, I believe, 
_ Sir ? " he asked. 

" Yes," I replied. 

" Telegram for you, Sir.“ and he handed 
it to me. ‘ But you've not saved me a 
journey," he added, with a laugh, “for I 
lave one for Sir Archibald Morris as well." 

I openei the envelope and saw it was 
from Cape Town. 

" We are embarking on Thursday next ; 


Major!" he cried; 
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a HAT a prodigious friendship these 

two have struck up," remarked 
-one of the Upper Fourth to Russel as 
the two sauntered arm-in-arm towards the 
cricket.flel l. 

Russel followed his companion's gaze to 
the farther sile of the field, where the South 
African Lion and Babbitty stood watching a 
game which was going on. Graham’s arm 
was thrown carelessly about Roy's shoulder, 
and the two were keeping up an even flow 
of lively banter that. seemed to be immensely 
amusing to the bystanders. 

I am not sure," rejoined Russel thought- 
fully “ no. I am not sure that the intimacy 
will turn out the best thing for Babbitty. 
I admit," he addel in reply to the other's 
inquiring look — I admit that Trench is 
the most likable of fellows, besides being 
a finely developed specimen of humanity. 
But I have the notion that his upbringing 
has not been of the straightest. I should 
not like to see the bloom of MacDonald’s 
high sense of rectitude rubbed off by a too 
close contact with the millionaire’s son." 

* Babbitty is the jolliest little chap in the 
school," returned the other warmly. “ We 
must keep an eye upon this South African 
Lion. Russel" And, so saying, the two 
strolled off the field. 

That evening, ‘Trench, after an exhaustive 
hunt for Roy, discovered him on the top 
of a hayrick in the paddock, seribbling for 
all he was worth in a battered old exercise- 
book, his cheeks Hushed, his eves eager. 

‘Come down this minute, you vigrant ! 
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hope to be at Oakwool in a few weeks." 
So ran the message. 

I was bewildered, and handed it to Tetlev. 

"'Tom is dead," I sail mechanically. 
“ Who is it from?“ 

Tetley looked at the message. 
it's from Jack Morris, I suppose," said he. 
But it's just like him not to sign it. The 
‘we?’ I should imagine stands for his regi- 
ment." 

I drove home that afternoon in a strange 
state of mind. Hope and doubt distracted 
me. Could there, after all, have been a 
mistake ? 

Muriel came over in a state of great 
excitement that same evening. 

“ Jack's coming home soon," she cried 
as soon as she saw me, waving the teleccam 
about her head. But it's a curious 
message, for he says the invalid and tho 
strong are both anxious to be at home. 
What can he mean, I wonder ? ” 

I read the message, and found it as she 
stated, “ The invalil and the strong“ 
might be mere general terms. Why couldn't 
Jack Ue more explicit ? What coull it 
mean ? 

All too slowly the davs passed, and my 
mind was tortured with uncertainty, but 
at last a message came from Southampton. 
It was addressed to me, and this time was 
signed by no less a name than Tom! I 
could scarcelv believe my eyes. 

What followed is soon told. Tom and 
Jack arrived the next day at the town 
station, both bronzed and scarred. | Explan- 
ations were askel for and given. Tom 


[THE END.] 
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ROT S REVENGE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By M. S. COMRIE, 


CHAPTER II.—A THREAT. 


Here have I been shortening my life by 
anxiety about your disappearance from 
off the face of the earth. Come down. 
I have a ripping scheme to unfold.” 

Turning a somersault, Roy, along with his 
exercise-book and the greater part of the 
hayrick, tumbled down unceremoniously at 
Graham's feet. Hurry up then, old man. 
for I'm up to the ears in work," spluttered 
Roy, his mouth full of stubble. 

“Work go to Jericho!" irreverently 
rejoined Graham. He was about to fling 
away the disreputable exereise- book, but 
Roy caught it in time. 

Listen!“ commanded Trench. stretch- 
ing himself full length on his back upon the 
hay. To-morrow, as you may remember, 
is Empire Day and the doctor’s birthday, 
and so a half-holiiav. Oli Daddy Long. 
legs has given his consent for some of us 
to go to the circus in M in the afternoon, 
provided one of the Sixth Form will go too. 
I askel Seymour, and he is willing. Several 
of us are going to ride. And I've got the 
stunningest little beast for you, sonny, 
and K 

Graham suddenly pulled himself up and 
stared at Roy, whose face had been growing 
longer and longer while he listened.“ What 
in the name of old Kerenhappuch and 
Jemima is the matter?“ 

“Just this.“ Roy replied heavily, while 
he viciously twisted the ragge cover of his 
book. “I have gone in for the prize essay 
on Garibaldi. I've only got to-day and 
to-morrow. l| need every minute, for you 
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had been reported dead, but by a miracle 
recovered sufticiently from his wounds to 
travel. Possibly in the excitement he hal 
forgotten to sign his name to the telegram 
from Cape Town, but he had nevertheless 
sent me a letter some time before that. 
This letter I did not receive until a few 
months had passed, for the messenger 
who carried it had been shot through the 
heart. 

Before Tom could rejoin his regiment 
the war came to a close, but he had re- 
covered his health and strength by the 
time his comrades set foot once more on 
British soil. Some time after he had 
returiel to barracks, as I was sitting in 
the sun by the hall door, I was startled 
to see his tall figure advancing up the drive, 
accompanied by Muriel. I had not known 
that he was in the neighbourhood. 

He had, as it happened, important news 
to tell me, which took me greatly by sur- 
prise; but the result of it all was that, a 
few months afterwards, what the news- 
papers called “a very pretty wedding " 
took place in our grey old country church. 

So I am once again left alone in my old 
home, save for the occasional visits of 
Jack Morris in the brief holidays snatched 
from his London work. and for the more 
frequent appearances of Tetley. And when 
it happens that the three of us are together 
around the fire on a winter's evening, 
we talk again and vet again of their bov- 
hood's days, and of one dear to us who 
now defends the honour of his country's 
flag in India's scorching clime. 


see dates and spelling are not my strong 
points. Worse than that, if I went head 
over heels into this jolly spree to-morrow, 
my head would be turned, my facta would 
get hopelessly mixed, and 

Trench uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion. Bother the essay! Chuck it up! 
A ride to the circus is worth more any day 
than a rubbishing prize.” 

Roy shook his head. “I’m in for it. 
The prize. you see, is to be Nansen's jollv 
book about the North Pole. I want it for 
my cousin, wee Sandy, the—the hunch- 
back, you know. I wrote to him about it. 
He knows I am going in for the thing, and 
he would be horribly disappointed if 

“TH get you the book for him," trium- 
phantly put in Trench, thinking the difficulty 
now at an end. 

But again Roy shook his head. That 
wouldn't be the same thing at all to him. 
Poor little chap! He gloats over my prizes. 
And he knows I am going in for this one 
just for his sake. And the ‘ionour and 
glory of it he thinks will be his if I 
get it." 

“Wel, you could easily tell him that it 
was a prize, couldn't vou?“ 

Roy’s eyes opened their widest. Some- 
thing in their blue depths checked Trench, 
and to his own surprise he experienced a 
curious sense of shame. He did not repeat 
his offer about Nansen's book. Indeed, he 
allowed Roy to suppose that his last sugges 
tion had merely been a joke. To his credit 
be it said; it never for one moment occurred 


to him to rilicule Rov's determination not 
to disappoint wee Sandy. 

“To-day and to-morrow only,” he 
repeate l musingly. “ Well, that isn't an 
over-abundance of time!" Roy noldel 
rusful acquiescence, “I have it!" ex- 
claimed Graham, after a moment or two's 
thought. “I saw a Life of Garibaldi’ at 
Robinson's when I was in getting a meg’ 
th? other day. I'll run down and fetch it. 
‘Tne book woull arrange your facts for you 
and give you your dates as pat as pat, and 
at would save you oceans of time, and i 

But Roy's third shake of the head was 
quite conclusive. “ Not allowed,  Mustn't 
Open a book to-day or to-morrow. It 
would be cheating to do it.” 

* Stuff, Babbitty ! 
of the game.“ 

“The game! What game?” demande! 
Roy. Anl, even as he put the question, 
he remembered that Russel had asked tho 
same when he and the Lower Fourths were 
discussing the new arrival in the school. 

" What game ?" lightly repeatel Trench. 
“ The game of life, I suppose." 

* And what's that?“ 

" Oh, well, getting on in the world, out- 
running other people in making your pile, 
having a gool time generally, and taking 
things easy.” 

“ And what besides ? 
surely ? " 

Graham laughed; but there was a 
suspicion of discomfort in the short laugh. 
He took a keon look at the flushed face 
opposite to his own, and a sudden and 
disagreeable thought came to him. I say, 
sonny, you aren't one of the pious sort, are 
you? I coulin't stand that, you know." 
There was no answer, except that the hot 
cheeks grew hotter. ‘ Of course,” went on 
Trench ia an ironical drawl—“ of course I 
know you read your Bible and say your 

rayers and all that kind of thing. But 
i suppos3i you had had to give a promise 
about such things to your mother in India 
or someboly, and you couldn't help yourself 
there. But——" 

Slowly Roy got to his feet. Slowly the 
colour fadei from his face, leaving him a 
little pale. “I am not pious. I am not 
good enough for that. But. I am not 
asham>i—at least, if I weren't a cad I 
wouldn't be ashamel to own that a while 
ago I enlistel in the army of Christ Jesus. 
I have been His sol lier for two years now. 
A sollier must obey orders. My Captain's 
orlers are that the men of His regiment 
hive got to march straight.” 

Graham lookel the boy up and down. 
Roy’s eyes dil not waver. “I suppose,” 
sail Treuch slowly, but with no scorn 
now in his voice —“ I suppose you are a 
sollier, for you have shown pluck.” Roy 
drew a quick breath of relief. And now, 
Sonny.“ Graham went on, getting up lazily 
from the ground, “ I will leave you to your 
Gariballi-grind." Hə was turning away, 
but the wistful look in Roy's eves brought 
him back. He hell out his hand. Rub- 
bish, my son! I am Rot offende l. I like you 
all the better for being true to your colours.” 

But as he walke 1 slowly from the paddock, 
Trench’s brows contracted in a frown. 
* March straight, indeel! Rather a large 
order, I faney. Why. it is my belief 
it woulln’t give a fellow the scrap of a 
chance to get on in life!” 

The next day turned out so hopelessly 
wet thit the rile had to be abandoned. 
Moreover, the circus proved a much tamer 
affar than Trench had anticipated. He 
returne l to St. Mungo's in the evening in 
the worst of h'unours. Roy, absorbel 


That's not all, 


Cribbing is just part 
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in putting the finishing touches to his 
essay, paid but little heed to the grumbling 
recital of the day's adventures and dis- 
appointments which Trench poured forth, 
and this exasperating indifference to his 
woes goudel the other on to mischief by 
way of relieving his feelings. 

At the farther end of the long class-room 
the Fourth Form boys were whiling away 
the interval before supper in riotous antics 
which were barely kept in check by the 
under-master, Mr. Henderson, alius “ Daddy 
Longlegs.“ whos» feeble protests coul! 
harily be heard above the din. But there 
came a sound at last which effectually 
silenced the general uproar. 

I'll pay you out for this, Graham 
Trench. It was a downright mean trick — 
that's just what it was! Ell pay you out 
for this, see if I don’t, as sure as my name 
is Roy MacDonald!” 

The furious voice was Babbitty's The 
boys, crowding up, stood aghast at the sight 
before them. Roy, with crimson cheeks 
and panting breath, stood by his desk, on 
which lay spread out his prize-essay. Right 
across the neatly written sheets there flowed 
a black stream. Recklessly indifferent to 
any further mischief which the ink might 
have in contemplation, Hoy glarel with 
blazing eyes at Graham Trench, the author 
of the catastrophe apparently, for in his 
hand he hell an empty ink.bottle. On 
Graham's handsome face there lurked a 
curious expression, half dismay, half mock- 
ing detiance of the passionate invectives 
which the younger boy hurled against him. 
One of the bystanders, a little less poverty- 
stricken in the matter of common-sense 
than the rest, sprang forwards, tweakel 
Graham’s handkerchief from his pocket 
and hastily mopped up the ink, which had 
begun to trickle on to the floor. 

* Hi, Babbitty, shall I fight him for you ? ” 
demande Percival, a lad as tall und muscular 
ncarly as Trench. 

The offer helpel to recall Roy to himself. 
He stamped his foot with violence, as there 
came to him the ghastly suspicion that a 
sob was in his throat. “ No!” he hurriedly 
said. “ No, thank you!" His voice was 
husky, but he had squared his shoulders, 
and in his tone was a dogged determination 
that showed he would brook no contradic- 
tion. No, I won't have any of you fellows 
fight my battles for me. I will fight my 
own. I'll have my revenge for this in my 
own way one day yet." Wheeling round, 
he snatchel up his ruinel theme, tore it 
fiercely into shreis, and, without so much 
as another glance at Trench, left the class- 
room. 

Graham took a quick step after him, but 
only oae. His first impulse had been to 
make what ameals he could for what he 
hid done. Then the demon of pride 
whispered in his ear that he, Graham 
Trench—who ha 1 never in all his life humble 1 
himself to apologise to anyone younger 
or of less importance thin his lordly self— 
that he, who hal been taught that it was 
only the poor-spiritel who would stoop to 
atone in that fashion by asking pardon of 
an infant of days like Babbitty, and before 
everybo ly too !—that he should so demean 
himself! Why, the thing was preposterous ! 
It was not to be thought of for a moment ! 

In an evil moment Trench decided that 
this demon of prile was in the right of it 
with his advice. Accordingly, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, he let Roy go, turne l on 
his heel, and, by way of a diversion, set about 
hectoring Percival for ruining one of his 
best pocket-handkerchisfs with that beastly 
old ink. 


(Tu be continued.) 
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At the conclusion of the literature-class 
the next morning the master asked tho 
competitors for the prize-essiy on Garibaldi 
1 him their manuscripts, Roy sat 
still. 

" Why, MacDonall, I thought you wero 
going in for this * " remarked the professor 
ia a tone of surprise. 

Roy, whose eyes were fixed gloomily upon 
the floor, muttered something to the effect, 
that his work had turned out a failure. 

The master looked mystified. Then 
Trench stepped forward. It was entirely 
my fauk, sir. I spilt a bottle of ink over 
MacDonald's essay last evening by mistake.” 

Roy started. As Graham spoke the last 
two words a pair of blue eves darted a swift 
look at the speaker. But Graham’s face, 
with its usual expression of gay imper- 
turbability, was turned away from him. 
Roy's honest brow contracted as if with a 
stab of pain. His eyes dropped again to 
the floor, and a rush of tears took him un- 
awares Angrily he chokel them back. 
He did not hear a word of what the pro- 
fessor was saying in his grave, kind voice. 
It was just as well perhaps. The master's 
sympathy over the “accident” might 
have provel too much for him. As it 
was, Roy, smarting under the sense of a 
disappointment, the bitterness of which 
he dil not stop to analyse, was saying to 
himself “ Accident! It was no accident. 
He knows that as well as I!” 

With a burden of wretche Iness crushing 
him down, Rov, as soon as he could, made 
his escape. He avoided the rush of boys 
making their way to the quadrangle and, 
turning into the deserted cloisters, flung 
himself face downwards in a dark corner. 

A hand dropped heavily upon his shoulder. 
Look up, sonny, and tell me that you 
forgive. It was abominably carcless of 
me, and I don't know what fiend hindered 
me from saying so at the first. But I think 
it riled me to see that you believed I had 
done it on purpose, and so——"' 

Roy sprang to his feet. Dashing his hand 
across his moist evelashes, he exclaimed, 
“ Then you didn't really do it on purpose ? ” 

Graham's laugh rang out clear. Of 
course not. I meant to give you a fright; 
but something jerked my arm from behind, 
and, before I knew it, the beastly thing hal 
shied itself on to your desk.” 

Roy drew a long breath. “ I don't care 
one single, blessel straw now," he burst 
out, with a vehemence that told more than 
he knew. That was the rub I couldn’t 
get over—that you shoull have done it on 
purpose and, worst of all, that you—that 
you He stammered desperately. “I 
couldn't bear to think that you—that 
you ul 


Graham looked at him curiously. “ That 
I hadn’t marched straight—eh » " 
Roy nodded shamefacedly. “I have 


just been an ass!" he confessel ruefully. 
A blazing, tearing, raging ass!“ 

"No," responded Trench, with slow 
deliberateness — no, perhaps you weren't. 
For, you see, it just so happened this time 
that I marched according to your ideas of 
straight. Just as it happexwd this time,” 
he repeated, in his tone a mixture of honesty 
and reckless detiance. Now. come along, 
sonny,” he went on airily, as he linked his 
arm in Roy's. Come along, and we'll 
go anl buy that book of Nansen's and 
Il write and tell the whole yarn about 
the ink to vour cousin wee Sandy in tho 
Highlands And PH bet you a diamond- 
mine he'll think the romance far aud away 
better than your prize-essay upon Gari- 
balli See if he doesn't.“ 
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FIGHTING SNOW ON THE RAILWAYS. 


1 are two great enemies that the 

railwayman fears, and before whose 
coming he trembles, since he never knows 
what serious and unexpected mischief they 
may work. He can provide against accidents 
to passengers and staff, against damage to 
goods, against ordinary wear and tear of the 
line, under all common con:litions and under 
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turbation to thousands of the staff, as well 
as to the general public. 

The railwayman, then, has to enter into a 
terrific contest with the snow-fiend, and he 
begins the struggle by acting on the pro- 
verbs Forewarned is forearmed’’; “A 
stitch in time saves nine" ; In times of 
peace prepare for war," etc. The various 
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A North-Eastern Railway Snow-plough. 


many circumstances that are far from 
common. But against the unforeseen and 
unconquerable destruction and danger that 
may be wrought by fog and snow the railway- 
man has always to acknowledge himself 
more or less impotent and full of fear. 

A serious and unexpected snowstorm can, 
and often does, play terrible havoc on the 
railways of our land, especially in Scotland 
and the extreme north of England. Wales 
and Ireland are, generally speaking, more 
free from the great ravages caused by terrible 
snowstorms than England and Scotland are. 

. There are many more dangers and difficul- 
ties about a big snowstorm on the rails than 
the aver passenger is at all aware of, 
let alone “the mere ide critic who grum- 
bles when trains are not up to time on 
wintry mornings, or because his newspapers 
and letters are late. 

The chief danger that strikes most people 
in this respect is that the lines may be 
quite blocked owing to the accumulation of 
snow in deep drifts, and so the running of 
trains may be much interfered with, if not 
entirely stopped. This is, of course, one of 
the first and commonest troubles that follow 
a big snowstorm. But it is by no means 
the worst, and not nearly the greatest. 

What frightens the railwayman most is 
the chance of a train with passengers being 
so snowed-up in some remote spot as to be 
out of the reach of all help. that case 
the unfortunate travellers may lack food 
and drink so long that death may ensue ; 
they may perish owing to the intense cold 
and shock; they may suffer terribly before 
they are rescued, even if they escape the 
fate previously mentioned. 

Then, too, in a severe snowstorm the 
telegraph-wires are nearly always broken, 
so that it may be perfectly impossible to get 
into communication with the sufferers, or 
for the latter to let the railway staff know 
what has happenel to the train. Moreover, 
at the best, traffic is deranged in every 
direction when once a train is unable to 
proceed on its journey owing to being 
snowed-up, and the whole arrangements of 
a great railway may be completely upset 
from one end of the kingdom to another, 
causing inconvenience, anxiety, and per- 


railways have experimented, planned, ar- 
ranged, prepared, and tried in all ways to 
prevent, so far as poesible, and, when that 
is impossible. to cope with, any disturbance 
of their lines, traffic, or passengers by the 
snow-fiend, in every way that has been 
suggested to them which has proved itself at 
all useful, practicable, and effective for the 
fight. 

Their most striking weapon is the snow- 
plough—that is, some form of machine with 


and then to have serious trouble with the 
wintry mantle. But the North-Eastern 
seldom gets through any winter without 
having a regular tussle with its enemy in 
the Yorkshire dales or in the Northumbrian 
district. 

From the Pole, and across northern 
Europe, over the cold North Sea, the biting 
winds come laden with snow and deposit it 
over the counties bordering the east coast as 
soon as they come into contact with the 
high cliffs and hills of that part of the king- 
dom. What happens may be best seen by 
looking back to what did happen before the 
first snow-plough of the North-Eastern 
Railway was built after the great snowstorm 
of 1886. I well remember that March in 
the north of England, when the snow was 
so deep on the main roads in country dis- 
tricts that travellers walked over high stone 
walls into neighbouring fields, and never 
knew they had left the road at all; when 
passages had to be cut for carts on the 
York Road, through drifts often twenty feet 
deep! So what such a storm meant on the 
rails where the snow got banked up to 
incredible heights may be left for you to 
guess. 

Since then the North-Eastern Railwa 
has kept special snow-ploughs for 9 5 
crises, These ploughs are about 11 ft. 7 in. 
high, and 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and they come 
down to within 6 in. of the rails. Their 
weight is some twenty tons, and the plough 
is mounted on three pairs of wheels. e 
front part is shaped like a wedge, or almost 
like the ram of an immense warship, whilst 
the back portion somewhat resembles part 
of & carriage, and is fitted with couplin 
and buffers. Two engines are usually 
attached to drive the plough forward, so 
you can imagine the immense power behind 
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immense power which will push the heaps of 
snow clean away from the iron road, and 
leave the rails free for traffic. There are 
various types of the snow-plough, some rail- 
ways patronising one, and others another, 
according to experience and fancy as to 
which acts best in their respective districts, 

In England the line most affected by snow 
seems to be the North-Eastern Railway, 
though the London and North-Western 
north of Preston, and the Midland and Great 
Northern lines beyond York, appear now 


it when it sets out to clear the line of 
snow. 

In 1888 some of the drifts were so deep and 
solid, however, between Newcastle and Ber- 
wick, that it took five engines behind the 
snow-plough to cut through the mass! This 
great force in many places pushed its 
way through masses of snow twelve feet 
deep and a mile long ere the line could be 
worked again! In January 1895 the line 
between Stanhope and Waskerley, in 
Durham, was so deeply embedded in snow 


that the ploughs would not go through it at 
all until wide trenches had been cut at 
each side of it; since, owing to the con- 
stant ploughing, the plough itself was 
unable to throw the snow clear of the 
rails, and the flakes came over the top of 
the engines and clogged their machinery 
so much that they were unable to work. 
Navvies had then to dig out the plough 
itself, and to clear all the machinery from 
the clogging snow, before anything further 
could be done. And the navvies were them- 
selves almost frozen to death, whilst their 
fingers got so stiff that many of them had 
to give up work altogether. 

Nice prospects for a railway company, 
these snowstorms in the north, eh? No 
wonder that the companies in good time 
each year prepare their most powerful snow- 
ploughs for the winter! So far the “ re- 
cord " is believed to have been attained in 
February, 1900, when the North-Eastern 
Railway ploughs had to cut through more 
than five miles, from six to ten feet deep, 
of continuous snow ere the Cleveland dis- 
trict traffic could be resumed ! 

How does such a snow-plough work ? 
The engines, with the buffer-carriage pre- 
ceded by the immense iron wedge-shaped 
plough, are set going at a high rate of speed 
a mile or so before the drift is reached, 
and then are rushed into it at as great a 
8 as possible, with terrific force, Thus 
the snow is thrown to the sides of the line 
after it has flown to great heights before the 
tremendous rush of the train. 

A first-rate snow-plough, as used by this 
company, costs over 5004, and it is esti- 
mated that it will last about forty years— 
that is, as one employee sarcastically put 
it, “if handled gently and not knocked 
about too much! 

To see the destruction and ravages and 
upset caused by a big snowstorm in its 
fullest glory and force, however, we must 

o to the Scottish railways. The North 
ritish, Caledonian, and Highland Rail- 
ways can tell you all there is to tell about 
such things, for with them snowstorms are 
annual experiences, and can be taken as 
being as certain and regular as the coming 
of the grouse season or the gathering of the 
clans. 


When it snows in Sutherlandshire and 
Inverness-shire it snows—‘‘ good measure, 
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a time, traffic on the lines would be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The snow-ploughs of the Caledonian Rail- 
way are somewhat like those of the North- 
Eastern line, but the wedge part is less 
curved, and the front slopes more away 
from the cutting edge, just pushing the 
snow on one side rather than driving it 
forward, as the English snow-plough often 
does. A favourite form of snow-plough on 
this railway, when the drifts are not too 
solid, is a train of three or four engines 
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drift is uncommonly long or deep, for one 
can never tell what may be wanted scores 
and scores of miles from all human habita- 
tion and places of assistance. It may sur- 
prise some readers of this account to learn 
that it has been made a rule by more than 
one Scottish line that every large snow- 
lough must be provided with a supply of 
ood, necessaries, etc., enough to last a week 
when it is required to go on any long journey 
during a severe snowstorm! How often 
have you ever dreamed that fighting the 


Cutting through a Great Drift on the Highland Railway. 


coupled together, with a sort of cow-catcher 
in front. This arrangement is set going at 
a high speed into the drift, and thus the 
snow is fairly thrust aside before its on- 
rush. 

On the Highland Railway two kinds of 
snow-plough are commonly in use. ‘The 
bigger one is much after the style of that 
favoured by the North-Eastern line; whilst 
the smaller one, used for keeping the line 
clear when the snow is actually falling 
rather than for clearing away heavy drifts, 
is simply a sloping iron slide, nose-shaped, 
placed low down in front of three engines, 
which push it constantly along the lines 


A Snow-plough on the 


running over, pressed down," and enough 
to satisfy everybody! There is no second- 
rate class about a big Highland snow- 
storm, either as regards quantity or quality. 
The English North-Eastern Railway gets a 
big turn once or twice each decade, on an 
average ; the Scottish lines get one or two 
every winter without exception, with occa- 
sionally à regular knock-out, full-dress 
affair, that nobody could ever imagine who 
had not seen it. Were it not for the fine 
work of the Scottish snow-ploughs at such 


Caledonian Railway. 


so as to prevent the deposited snow from 
ever getting to any thickness during the 
storm. 

The snow-plough, however, is not com- 
ie when it is only as described above. 

ere are the many tools and necessaries 
that each plough must always carry with it, 
as well as, very often, a small gang of navvies. 
Picks, shovels, axes, crowbars, and imple- 
ments of this kind that are carried by each 
plough very often fill a waggon. Food 
and clothing also are generally taken if the 
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snow-fiend in your own little island was 
such a serious affair as all that ? 

One more danger has to be guarded against 
in using the snow-plough—one which the 
outsider might perhaps overlook altogether, 
though it is both a serious one and not so 
uncommon as might be supposed. This is 
the danger lest the rescuing snow-plough 
may itself actually come into eie collision 
with the very train that it is going to assist 
—may, in truth, make confusion worse con- 
founded by wrecking the very carriages 
that it was sent to set free! This has 
happened more than once; for when snow 
accumulates to a depth of over twenty feet, 
as it often does on these Highland tracks, 
the lost engine and carriages are quite 
covered, being deeply embedded in the 
drift, and the signal-posts are not infre- 
quently entirely buried, too ! 

The North British Railway fights the 
snow-demon in another striking way besides 
using the snow-plough. It proceeds on the 
very sensible axiom that “ Prevention is 
better than cure," and by frequent and re- 
peated experiments it has found that it is 
possible to a certain degree to hinder the 
snow from accumulating in too deep drifts 
on its lines, This it does by means of two 
or three kinds of ** snow-fences," as they are 
termed, which are erected on regular prin- 
ciples such as experience has proved most 
effective in this matter. 

The various kinds of fences are known as 
the double,“ the ‘sloping,’ and the 
covered.“ The first was a fence of strong 
old sleepers built along any cutting that was 
particularly exposed to snowstorms. About 
a score yards away from this, farther from 
the rails, a second fence of similar construc- 
tion was made, being equally strong. "These 
fences were placed on the side from which 
the snow generally came, and they caused 
the drifts to accumulate against them, 
instead of in the cutting itself. But in case 
the snow once got above the inner fence 
things were just as bad as ever, of course, 

that when. the score yards of space 
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between the fences were filled up little was 
gained, 

A more scientific and successful principle 
was the second one, known as the “ sloping ” 
fence. Most students of meteorology can 
tell vou that the wind sellom blows hori- 
zontallv, but undulates in its motion, so 
that à sloping fence is more likely to catch 
and stop the snow than an upright one. 
This form of fence has therefore provel 
extremely successful in preventing the 
accumulation of enormous drifts such as 
railways in Scotland knew in times past, 
and it has proved very useful for keeping 
«lear deep cuttings where snow usel to 
whirl and swirl until it made a veritable 
hurricane there. 

The“ covered fence, also known as the 
* Howie," serves an even more striking pur- 
pose on many parts of the North British 
system in the Western Highlands, The 
general principle of this device is to improve 
the sloping fence until it actually turns 
the wind and drives it along a prescribe 
course, By managing this, skilful engineers 
have contrived to make the wind itself clear 
the railway lines as it blows along this 
course, and so the opportunities for ceep 
drifts being caused are much lessened, if not 
quite taken away. 

One other method has been tried by some 
of the Scottish railways to keep the snow 
out of the deep cuttings in bad winter 
weather. This is the plan of forming a sort 
of tunnel by covering with strong corru. 
£ated iron the open part of the cutting 
well above the trains. Of course, the whole 
length of road under such treatment becomes 
virtually a regular tunnel, but so far the 
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plan has certainly been most admirable for 
protecting the lines there from snow. 

Yet it has some disadvantages that can 
not be overlooked. It means covering in a 
place permanently in order to be safe for 
perhaps two days a vear; it means the 
exclusion of some ight and air, of some 
fair views, of the welcome sun in summer. 
and of other things much to be desired 
when snow does not frighten the railway 
staff and the travellers. Every good thing 
has some drawbacks, says an Italian pro- 
verb, and this is certainly an instance of the 
truth of that saying. 

Fighting the snow in England and Wales, 
apart from the war waged upon it in the 
two or thre, inost northerly counties, takes 
rather another form. The danger to trains 
lies in the o. sewing of signal-lights by the 
blowing ora cumulating snow; and so, when 
a snowstorm i on there have to be regular 
patrols along the line at certain distances 
whose duty it is to keep such lights clear of 
snow, So far as they possibly can. Occa- 
sionallv the more southerly lines have to 
rig up an impromptu snow-plough of their 
own to cope with an unexpected drift or 
accumulation after a great downfall in 
winter. But it has to be an exceptional fall 
of snow to upset the arrangements of com- 
panies like the London and South-Western 
Railway or the Great Western. 

Yet it is this very fancied security which 
often proves the undoing of sucli companies 
when it does happen, for then they are not 
found ready to cope with it like the Scottish 
lines are. A very heavy snowstorm, fol. 
lowed by a hard frost, renders them often 
absolutely impotent. The snow has drifted 
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very deep, and they have neither the means 
nor the methods for removing it that the 
North-Eastern would have; things are 
made worse by the rapid freezing of the 
previously impenetrable mass of snow. The 
only thing they can do, then, is to weit 
patiently until some impression can be made 
on the accumulation by all sorts of hastily 
devised schemes, and by snow-ploughs 
specially rigged up or borrowed for the 
occasion, 

Yes, it may be that fog is the worst of all 
foes on railways because it invades warm 
climates as well as cold ones, because it 
spoils almost every method of signalling. 
But the snow runs it very close as a ditti- 
cult, dangerous, and destructive agent on 
the lines. As more than one official has 
often said to me when comparing the 
ravages of fog with snow: 

" [n a great fog you don't expect to see 
the ordinary signals, so you are not dis- 
appointed nor deceived to any serious 
extent, especially as the ſog- signalling 
system is now so well worked. But in a 
heavy snowstorm you are eagerly looking 
out for your signals, and stil miss thein, 
not knowing that they are obscured by 
snow. You run in fancied security, whereas 
often you are on the very brink of destrue- 
tion, and scores of lives may be sacrificed by 
your having gone a hundied yards too far, 
owing to the red light not appearing before 
your weary eyes!“ 

Yes, thick snow is a fiend on the railways 
—a terrible enemy. It is much to the credit 
of our chief companies that they make such 
an excellent fight apaia:t it,. too, as they 
always do when the nece. sity arises. 


A MNEMONIC FOR THE “MORSE” ALPHABET. 


By Rev. R. H. V. BROUGHAM, M.A., 


Au:hor of “ How to Make a Heraldic Window," “ How to Male a Cheap Printing Press," ete. etc. 


RTICLES have from time to time appeared 

in the “ B.O.P.” on the subject of 
signals and signalling, and I have no doubt 
that many readers of that excellent periodical 
have adopted some one or more of the 
systems explained therein, or have devised 
one of their own, by which they are enabled 
to communicate with their friends, who, 
though out of hearing, are not out of sight. 

They may have rigged up a flagstaff, 
with a complete set of signal-flags; or a 
semaphore, such as is described in “ Those 
Young Barbarians,” by F. H. Bolton, in 
the May number; or a heliograph, by which 
the sun’s rays, caught on a mirror or white 
disc, may be used as a means of communi- 
cation; or have learned the system of flag 
wagging " in use in the Army. 

Or, if they are sufficiently skillel in 
electrical science, they may have started 
& telegraphic apparatus of their own, 
either with or without a wire, for even the 
latter system is now placed within the 
reach of juvenile skill and purses by at 
least one enterprising firm. Many of these, 
however—in fact, most of them—dcepend 
for their efficiency on a very perfect know- 


ledge of the “ Morse” alphabet, and, 
owing to the apparently total absence 


ee 


of system in this “ system,” most of those 
who have triel it have found it extremely 
difficult to commit to memory, their brains 
being by no means “ wax to receive and 
marble to retain," but exactly the opposite, 
and the alphabet, like 


“Gold, gol], gold, gol, 
Bright and yellow, hurd and cold, 
Heavy to get and lig’ t to hold.” 


Many readers of the “ B.O.P.” would, 
no doubt, like to be able to read Morse,“ 
or to communicate with their friends by 
means of it, but have been deterred by the 
difficulty of learning the code, and it is 
with a view to assisting them that I venture 
to submit for the editor’s approval a 
mnemonic system by which the letters of the 
alphabet can be easily learnt. 

Most people are, of course, aware that the 
“ Morse " letters are signalled by means 
of dots and dashes, or by long and short 
flashes of light, or by long and short strokes 
of the hand, flags. or semaphore-arm. 

Thus a is signalled by a dot and a dash, 
or a short and a long flash, or a short and a 
long stroke, B by a dash and three dots, 


and so on. The following is the alphabet: 
A, dot dash juin or , / 
R, dash dot dot dot WwW... or fis, 
c, dash dot dash dot —. — . or /, 
D, dash dot dot 2 or / 
E, dot i or , 
F, dot dot dash dot =... or / 
c, dash dash dot mnes OP Jd 
H, dot dot dot dot — OF ES 
I, dot dot vi or 
J, dot dash dash das. or // 
K, dash dot dash usur ORY ef 
L. dot dash dot dot sear SOR lice 
M, dash dash ee or / / 
N, dash dot as or /, 
o, dash dash dash ih ur req 
P, dot dash dash dot .. —. or „%%, 
Q, dash dash dot dash, | _.. _ or // / 
R, dot dash dot koi or /, 
S, dot dot dot 8 § OP. cy 
T, dasa "E or, 


v, dot dot dash TEE. AE 
v, dot dot dot dag. — or 
W, dot dash dash F 
X, dash dot dot dash — .. — or / / 
Y, dash dot dash dash _. _ or / // 
2, dash dash dot Cot — —.. or /, 


Now, as I say, to me at least it appears 
that in this alphabet the “system” is 
conspicuous by its absence, though all must 
admit that the invention of it at all was a 
work of remarkable genius. Some of my 
readers may have read an amusing poem 
by Rudyard Kipling in which he describes 
how an officer in India, called away by his 
duty, was able to communicate with his newly 
welded bride across the Hurrum Hills bv 
means of the “ cole devised by Mr. Morse," 
but how his warnings and loving epithets 
were read by a choleric general for whom 
they certainly were never meant : 


* * Dash dot dot, dot, dot dash, dot dash dot, twice. 
The General swore. 
Was ever General Officer addressed as 
before?” 


* Dear’ 


And vou will observe that these dots and 
dashes actually do spell * dear," in the 
Morse code. 

To attain even à moderate degree of 
proficiency requires. constant practice as 
well as an exccilent memory, or what has 
been laboriously acquired will speecily. 
slip away. 

To understand, however, that it can be 
learnt. with wonderful perfection, we have 
only to observe the amazing quickness an! 
accuracy with which our scldiers anl 


Sailors can signal with the semaphore, hand 
Ila gs, or heliograph, or telegraph-operators 
can use their "tappers," The following 
system may be of use to some amateur 
signallers, or may even be of assistance to 
those who propose to enter one of the pro- 
fexssions I have name], or who are ambitious 
of becoming  "flag-waggers " in their 
school ca let corps. 

Instead of ©“ longs " and “ shorts,” take 
words or sentences beginning with the 
letter to be remembered, and whose syllables 
shall be of the proper number, and long or 
short as require l. 

Thus 4, which is signallel by a short 
and a long, may be representel by the 
word“ away,” “a” short and “way” long. 

Or v. which is signalled by two shorts 
and a long. by the word “ undeceive,“ 
“un” short, “de” short, and “ ceive” 
long. Or by sentences of more than one 
word, as in C. which consists of two longs, 
a short, and a long, by the sentence " queen 
cakes for sale." 


Appended is the Mnemonic, which I 
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TRENCTH is the first consideration in 

constructing the apparatus shown by 

fig. 1. Opponcnts hold the ends of project- 

ing rods, R, between the thumb and finger 

of each hand, and twist them inward. 

The one who drags the opposite tigure across 
a central line at c is the winner. 
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have found useful in assisting. my own 
memory, but no doubt other words or 
sentences may be substituted if considered 
more appropriate or more easily remem- 
bered, 

A. away. 

B, bones and body. 

C, cooly coolly. 

b, die abed, 

E, end 

F, fat and for y. 

G, go go on. 

H, hübble babble. 

I, Is It! 

J, just All three fall. 

K, kindly light. 

I., lit lücifer. 

M, my eve. 

N, noble. 

O, oh! oh! oh! 

P, put vour coat ön. 

Q, queea cakes for sale. 

B, remindér, 

s, stick, stick, stick. 

T, tea, 


TUG-0F-WAR GAME. 
By J. C. NELSON. 


long. 1 in. diameter. Lengthways along the 
sides of the block, K, 4 in. from the bottom, 
run slight grooves wherein to sink two 
30 in. lengths of strong cord, T, which are 
held down by small staples. Equal lengths 
of cord being left at each end, make two 
holes, H, in both rollers, push the cords 


(Scale 2 to 1' 0^.) 


As shown in fig. 2, fix two sides, s. 21 in. 
long. 2 in. wide, 1 in. thick, upon a bottom, 
p. 21 in. long, 5 in. wide, } in. thick, obtaining 
a central space in which a block, K, 9 in, 
long, 2 in. deep, 14 in. thick, can slide freely. 
In both sides, I} in. from each end, bore 
holes to take two pieces of rol, R, 7 in. 


through, knot the ends, and take up the 
slack cord by turning the rollers inward. 
Fix a wooden figure at each end of thie 
block, K, put on a lid, L, 21 in. long, 34 in. 
wile, } in. thick, provided with a slit about 
} in. wide, which terminates 3 in. from 
each end, the position being shaded in 
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U, ündécéive. 

v, villainous tea. 

W, wih your way. 

X, Atay the boy. 

Y, you're à nice boy. 
Z, zéró nothing. 


I have tried to avoid using proper names, 
and have succeedel in doing so, except in 
the case of the letter x, which is notoriously 
difficult to fit into, an alphabet without 
using * ex," which woull not have done 
in the present case. I trust, however, 
that Robinson Crusoe's companion in his 
slavery among the Moors, and his escape 
therefrom, is sufficiently well known to reed 
no apology. It may be objected that 
terminal y is really long. and also the second 
syllable in“ undeceive " and “ villainous,” 
as well as the first in “ reminder." This 
may be so, but in ordinary speech they are 
sounded short, and I have been guided by 
this. 

Anyhow, if you don't like 'em, invent 
another ! 


fig 2. A thick central line should be 
drawn across the top, and the ends of tlie 


(Seale 3 to 1' 9^4) 


apparatus may be either closed in or left 


open. 


SCHOOLBOYS IN RUGBY INTERNATIONALS. 


1 is certainty ro other sport in which 
so many actual schoolboys have repre- 
sented their country in interzational matches 
as in Rugby football. The instances of 
this are both interesting and striking in 
more ways than one. Football—especially 
of the Rugby variety—needs strength and 
stamina far above the average required for 
many popular sports if its votaries are to 
be at all successful, and one would naturally 


By GEoRGE A. WADE, B.A. 


expect that the men who play for their 
country in the most important of all con- 
tests at Rugby football would be. indeed, 
men, not schoolboys. Yet so much have 
certain plavers distinguished themselves in 
the game whilst stili at schoc!, and so great 
has been their reputations as backs, thice- 
quarters, halves, or forwards, that the various 
international unions have felt it impossible 
to ignore their abilities and claims when the 


time for selection of the all-important team 
arrived. 

Scotland can boast of the greatest number 
of boys who have plavel for their country 
in international matches. Her noted schools 
of Rugby footbal! have truly stood her in 
gool stead man: a time and oft in this 
connection. Wheu some older and moro 
experienced plaver has failed or become un- 
reliable, Seotland has gone to Merchiston, 
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to Edinburgh Academy, or to Loretto, and 
has found íhere a scholar who could take 
the plac» of the failing one, and take it 
with confidence and with excellent result 
too. The northern land has had no less 
than seven schoolboys, if not more, who 


W. G. Neilson. 
Played for Scotland in 1894, when seventeen years old. 


have taken part in these international 
contests whilst they were still under the 
guidance of their a/ma mater, and nearly 
every one of these boys has distinguished 
himself greatly, not only in the immediate 
match under consideration, but in after- 
life, as a magnificent Rugby football player. 

Curiously enough, Scotland has never, to 
my knowledge, had a schoolboy from Fettes 
to represent her in this way whilst he was 
yet at school This is extraordinary, for 
there can be little doubt that Fettes has a 
fair claim to be regarded as the foremost 
of Scottish schools for supplying Caledonia 
with: international footballers. Just think 
of the famous Scottish players who have 
hailed from Fettes, and you are bound to 
acknowledge this, with all due respect to 
Merchiston, Loretto, and Edinburgh 
Academy. 

There was Don Wauchope—the world- 
famous A. R. Don Wauchope—probably the 
finest three-quarter that ever played the 
game anywhere in the world! Captain 
of Fettes in 1879, captain of Cambridge in 
1882, playing seven years for Scotland, Don 
Wauchope was to Rugby football, as player 
and the idol of all crowds, what Jessop is 
to cricket to-day. Then there was G. T. 
Campbell, who also played seven years for 
Scotland ; W. Wotherspoon, who played for 
Cambridge, and four years for his country ; 
and Charlie Fleming, who was four years in 
the Oxford team, was captain of it in 1890, 
and afterwards did duty for Scotland for 
two years. 

Add to these J. A. Campbell, captain of 
Fettes in 1896-7, who played for Cambridge 
for three years, represented Scotland in 
1900, and is generally supposed to have been 
one of the greatest captains of Rugby foot- 
ball who ever led a team on the field ; and, 
in our football of to-day, think of Kenneth 
McLeod, the Sivrights, and A. L. Purvis! 
All these wonderfully fine players hailed 
from Fettes, and have made a record in 
Scottish international football that no other 
school can at all equal. So that it becomes 
all the more extraordinary, as I said above, 
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if one comes to think about it, that none 
of the schoolboy footballers of international 
fame whom I am about to mention came 
from the greatest hotbed of the Rugby game 
in the“ land o' cakes." 

Who were these schoolboys then, and 
whence did they come to win such notable 
triumphs in the winter game? Three of 
them belonged to Edinburgh Academy, and 
three more to Merchiston School, whilst one 
was at Loretto in his hour of triumph. The 
three boys who played for Scotland whilst 
still at Edinburgh Academy were L. M. 
Balfour, N. Finlay, and C. Reid. Balfour 
was a full-back, and has always been re- 
garded as showing exceptional merit in that 
capacity. Finlay played three-quarters, and 
did his duty extremely well in a very trying 
position. For the three-quarter man is 
always the showy " person in the team; 
and whilst he gets voluminous praise if he 
does well, there is no player sooner criti- 
cisel and chaffed by the crowd of spectators 
if he makes a mistake or fails to come up 
to expectations. Reid was a first-class man 
of the well-known best type of Scottish 
forwards, strong in pushing, quick in follow- 
ing up, active in the hustling and bustling 
departments, and keen as a terrier at his 
favourite sport. 

Edinburgh Academy may, therefore, well 
be proud of those boys who won her such 
fame on the field of Rugby international 
football, whilst so greatly increasing their 
own reputations and doing such credit to 
those who selected them for their important 
and responsible positions in the greatest of 
matches. 

Yet it is doubtful whether Merchiston has 
not even more claim to be proud of her 
three, for they included the wilely known 
and ever-redoubtable Neilsons, W." and 
“ W. G.," together with “ Hash " Campbell, 
who was almost as celebrated as his school- 
fellows, the Neilsons. The*' forward " man 
of the three was Gordon Neilson, who was 
a veritable terror to his opponents on the 
football field, a youth who could be relied 
upon to act as a regular index to where the 
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R. T. Gabe. 


Played for Wales in twenty international matches. 
First played in 1901, whilst at college. 


ball was, if any player did not happen to see 
it, since everybody felt certain that Gordon 
Neilson would either have the ball, or be 
somewhere within five yards of its position 
at any given moment! Gordon Neilson 
could boast that he was only seventeen 


years old —seventeen !—when he was selected 
for the greatest honour that can fall to 
any Scottish Rugby player—viz. that of 
appearing in the team against England for 
the Calcutta Cup, as well as for the champion- 
ship. This was in 1894, and the present 
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J. G. Milton (Bedford Grammar School). 
Played for England iu 1903-4, when eighteen years old. 


Lieutenant Neilson of the famous 91st 
Regiment (the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers) is perhaps prouder of that honour 
than of any other in his notable career, as 
well he may be. 

The other Neilson hailing from Merchiston 
was a three-quarter, and it is sufficient to say 
that he was quite up to the standard of the 
best Scottish exponents of the game in that 
department. Hash " Campbell was an ex- 
cellent half-back, and played in some notable 
international contests, 

Scotland had to go to Loretto to fetch 
Marshall Reid when she needed a three- 
quarter that would do her credit against her 
doughty foes from England, Ireland, and 
Wales. Reid had to live up to high tradi- 
tions as an international three-quarter ; 
but he more than justified the confident 
opinions that were expressed about his play 
when he was selec to do duty for his 
native land. 

Scotland is also able to make a curious 
boast in connection with another schoolboy 
in international football, as we shall shortly 
see, but it is better to refer to this in its 


proper place. 


When we come to speak of the schoolboys 
who have played for England, we must 
make a big descent from the seven whom it 
is certain Scotland can claim as having 
played for her in international Rugby 
matches. For, though there are two 
instances of boys playing for the Rose 
whilst still at school, yet only one of these 
two boys was really and truly English. 
The youth who enjoyed this unique distinc- 
tion, therefore, was, of course, John Griffith 
Milton, of Bedford Grammar School It 
may be that some enthusiastic Welshman 
will put in a remark here about that name 
* Griffith " too, but of that we can't say. 
Suffice it to know that there is no question 
as to Milton's being English in the truest 
sense. 

Mr. J. G. Milton, who has been so kind as 
to have his photograph taken specially for 
this-article, tells me that he first played for 


England whilst at school in the season 
1903-4. He was then eighteen years of 
age, and took part in all three international 
matches—viz. against Wales at Leicester; 
against Scotland at Edinburgh ; and against 
Ireland at Blackheath. In the following 
season he played against Scotland at Rich- 
mond, and in 19J6-7 against Ireland at 
Dublin. He was chosen to take part in the 
match against Scotland that season, but 
could not do so owing to an injury. It may 
not be uninteresting to know that Milton’s 
weight, when at school, was a little over 
fourteen stones, which is a fair weight for a 
schoolboy, eh ? 

There cannot be any doubt that J. G. 
Milton was the best find as a forward that 
the English Rugby Union has made for 
many years in recent times. He was in a 
class to himself in that way, and had the 
Rose had more representatives such as he 
in her forward line during the past decade 
sho would have a very different tale to 
tell of her results in the matches than she 
has to-day. But a forward of the Milton 
stamp, and a schoolboy to boot, is not 
picked up every day of the week 

It was in connection with the playing of 
another schoolboy for England that the 
curious incident occurred of which we spoke 
in referring to Scotland a little while ago. 
In one of the earlier international matches 
at Rugby football, one of the English half- 
backs failed to put in an appearance at the 
critical tim» from some unforeseen reason. 
This was in 1881, and the selection com- 
mittees at that perioi, being more or less 
inexperienced and new to the work, had not 
deemed it necessary to trouble about such 
unimportant matters as having reserve 
players in readiness to meet any emer- 
gencies! Hence, when the player in 
question failed to turn up, and the match 
was ready for starting, the English captain 
was placed in a very awkward dilemma, as 
he hal no res2rve man to put in the place 
of the missing half-back ! 

However, there was on the ground to see 
the match a Scottish schoolboy who had 
won much fame as a half.back at Edin- 
burgh Aca demy—a lad named Wright; and 
the English team actually asked Wright to 
don the white jersey on their behalf, and to 
play against his native land in her greatest 
mitch! The Edinburgh schoolboy agreed 
to do this, and so there was seen the strange 
sight of a half-back playing for England 
who was quite a boy, who really belonged 
to the opposing country, and who ought 
as a matter of fact to have been playing on 
the other side in that very match, had the 
selectors of teams been as well acquainted 
with the abilities and work of their men as 
such selectors would be to-day ! 

That great football schol of Scotland, 
therefore, Edinburgh Aca' my, is able to 
make the splendid boast nat not only has 
Scotland had to go to her for boys actually 
at school to play in international matches, 
but that England has had to do so as well! 

There is some doubt as to whether either 
Wales or Ireland has any real right to be 
included in our category with regard to 
having had Rugby players in international 
matches who were true schoolboys at the 
time when they first played for their native 
countries. The point is a very fine one 
indeed, and can be arguel both ways. 
Hence we cannot omit mention of the boys 
concerned, nor can we quite refuse to allow 
that they have some right to be dealt with 
here amongst the distinguished number 
already mentioned. 

Rhys T. Gabe was in the Borough Road 
College, being trained for a schoolmaster, 
when he was first chosen to don the rel 
jersey for Wales. He was just twenty 
years old, but had not really taken up his 
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life’s work and vocation, though it is true 
that he had left the elementary school to go 
to college. But the line between his case 
and that of one or two of the Scottish school- 
boys spoken of previously who were over 
nineteen, and were waiting to go on to the 
University in due course, is such a fine and 
delicate one that many people will be unable 
to detect the difference. 

Gabe is in many senses the greatest of all 
the schoolboy players, if once we allow his 
claim to be included as such. For he first 
playei for Wales in 1901, against Ireland, 
and the following year he played in every 
international contest for his native land, 
and each was won, thus giving Wales the 
* triple crown." Since his premier appear- 
ance in 190I R. T. Gabe has played in every 
international match for Wales except one 
from which he had to stand out owing to 
severe injury. He has thus been in twenty 
international contests—a record that no other 
schoolboy player can even nearly equal. He 
has, too, officiated as captain of * Gallant 
Little Wales more than once, and had the 
honour of thus acting when Wales beat 
Ireland last season, and made her record 
score of 29 points to nil. 

This great Welsh player is a particular 
favourite with the football enthusiasts of 
the “leek land," for he is a master at 
Cardiff Municipal School, and everyboly in 
Cardiff and Swansea seems to know the man 
who is one of the finest three-quarters that 
even Wales ever produced, the man who has 
done so much to make the Welsh four 
three-quarter back system what it is to-day. 

In the same way we may refer to a case 
where a “ sort of schoolboy,” as somebody 
wittily remarked at the time, once did duty 
for Ireland in an international Rugby con- 
test. This youth was really a student at a 
Catholic college, or at some Divinity Hall, 
when he thus answerel gallantly to his 
country's urgent call But it is even more 
a delicate point in his case than in the 
instance of Rhys T. Gabe as to whether he 
may be reckoned as a schoolboy proper 
within the meaning of the term for our 
purpose here. 

With him our number of schoolboys who 
have playel in international matches at 
Rugby football may be sail to come to an 
end. It is a delightfully Irish form of ending 
to have a schoolboy who is not a schoolboy 
to finish with, but we will give him the 
benefit of the doubt. Including all the boys 
we have mentioned in our account as having 
actually played, then, either for Scotland, 
England, Wales, or Ireland, we get a total 
of eleven, of which seven played for Scotland, 
two for England, one for Wales, and one for 
Ireland. And, of this eleven, eight were 
really Scottish boys by birth and school ! 

So that Scotland shines pre-eminent in this 
matter, and English, Welsh, and Irish 
scholars have to take a back seat—a very 
far back seat too! Of course this striking 
result is due to the magnificent training the 
Scotch schools give their boys in Rugby 
football, comparei with what the English 
schools do. Éngland is handicapped by the 
fact that the football played at most of her 
great schools has been of the Soccer variety. 
For long years Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, Malvern, Repton, 
etc., have stool out against the Rugby 
game in any shape or form. On the other 
hand, every great Scottish school, Fettes, 
Loretto, Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh 
High School, Merchiston, Glasgow Academy, 
e‘c., has stood sternly by the Rugby game, 
and refused to holi converse with the 
* priests of Baal,“ as one tutor called the 
recommenders of Association football ! 

This has given Scotland a terrific pull 
over her antagonists in times past, for 
Wales never cultivatel football at her chief 
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schools until recently, and Ireland can even 
yet only draw her international players from 
some two or three seats of learning in Belfast 
and Dublin, as a general rule. When you 
have spoken of Dublin University and Belfast 
Academy, you have dealt with nearly all the 
principal places for supplying Rugby foot. 
ballers of international class to Irish fifteens, 
so far as scholastic establishments in the 
Green Isle are concerned. 

But there are signs of a change. The 
“little cloud no bigger than a man's hand ” 
is already showing itself above the horizon. 
As the pail player has nearly driven the 
amateur entirely out of Soccer football in 
all its chief contests to-day, men from the 
greatest. English schools are asking whether 
it is worth while supporting Association clubs 
there, if fine plavers of the stamp of G. O. 
Smith, of Charterhouse, S. S. Harris, of 
Westminster, and R. E. Foster, of Malvern, 
are to have hardly a chance of playing the 
game in the best matches after their school- 
days are done ? 

Eton and Harrow have already raised the 
standard of revolt by starting Rugby clubs 
at those fine homes of amateur games, and 
they have at present arrangel to play annual 
matches with each other. Their programmes 
will soon be extended so as to bring in other 
big schools such as Marlborough, Bedford 
Grammar School, Merchant Taylors, and 
Christ's Hospital, which have very fine Rugby 
clubs—that is certain. It is scarcely likely 
that Westminster, Winchester, and Charter- 
house, to say nothing of others, will stand out 
very long for what is now the professional 
game as against the amateur one, especially 
when Eton and Harrow have set the pace. 

Hence we may shortly expect to witness 
& revolution in the position of England in 
international Rugby football. A year or two, 
and the seed sown will begin to show iteelf 
as a promising tree that will bear much fruit. 
There will come a day—it is not always safe 
to prophesy, but in this instance we may 
venture to do so with confidence !—there 
will come a day when the selection com- 
mittee of the English Rugby Union will 
find schoolboys actually at Eton, Harrow, 
and elsewhere who are very fit to play for 
the Rose against the Thistle, Leek, or 
Shamrock in the greatest contests at Rugby 
football. When that time arrives, the 
winter of our discontent " will be passed, 
and our “ glorious summer " of success will 
begin. The night has been long and dark, 
but the dawn is already brightening the 
horizon, and the day is at hand. 

And the other countries, as well as 
England, are sportsmen enough to join in 
the cry, May the time quickly come! 


c c ＋ 


A 
JS will lake «n 


A Good New. Year'a: Resotutfon ! 
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CENTREBOARD DINGHY, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By D. F. McLACHLAN, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Sharpie,” “The Boys Own Skif,” “The Boys Own Model Yacht," etc. 


iT this stage you should make yourself 
4X a few wooden cramps (say eight), as 
sown at fig. 9. They are composed simply 
o' two pieces of wood, about 13 in. long, 
held together loosely by a bolt. In using 
them a wedge is driven in at the top, as 


Fis. 9. 


shown, thereby holding the plank tightly in 
position. 

In planking begin with the bottom, or 
garboard strake, first. Take one of your 
boards and rip 6 in. off it. 

Take this piece and bend it easily round 
the sections, at the same time keeping it hard 
into the keel rabbet (see fig. 10), and hold it 
in position with the wooden cramps. Mark 
off where the line of the stem rabbet comes 
(keeping it full for safety, of course) and 
also where the first chisel nick comes on the 


Fig. 10. 


sections and stern board. Then knock out 
the wedges of the cramps, take the plank 
off and work it to the shape. In this strake 
there will be very little shape, and the top 
edge will be tically straight. In the 
forward part, where it comes on the stem, you 
will find it will have a twist towards the 


8 . 

l en you have got the plank worked 
into shape, and you are satisfied that it sits 
nicely into the rabbet all round, take and lay 
it on the remainder of the board which you 
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cast aside and draw down the shape for the 
bottom peas on the other side, and then 
take and fit ycur plank in position again 
and nail it down to the keel, stem, and stern 
board, using l.in. nails and clinching the 
points in the inside. 


PART II. 


In nailing planks, start at the stem, 
and going along the bottom finish at the 
stern. The holes should always be carefully 
bored beforehand, as the planks are liable 
to split if they are under the strain of a 
heavy twist. 

After you get the 
bottom plank securely 
nailed up, take a hand 
plane and fair the top 
edge to a nice easy 
curve, and also plane 
away the top outside 
edge till it is about 
i4 in. thick, as at B (fig. 
10). This forms a sur- 
face for the next strake 
to lie on. 

By looking at A (fig. 
II). you will see the 
plank at the fore end is 
cut away on the top 
edge for a distance of 
about 9 in., in order 
that the next strake 
will come flush and be 
nailed through it to the 
Stem. 

Now take the bottom 
plank intended for the 
other side with the 
shape drawn out on it, 
and go through the same 
process on that side. 

Next comes the second plank. Take 
another board and rip it up the centre, 
and take one of the halves and put it in its 
intended position, allowing it to over- 
lap the bottom plank by about 1 in. at mid- 
ship. Mark off the spots on the inside as 
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before, and also draw by on the inside the 
tcp edge of the bottom plank. 

Take it now and shape it to these spots, 
and be careful when doing the bottom edgc 
to allow 1 in. deeper than the pencil line 
for a landing o' lap. 

Whea you have got it worked to a good 


side, at the same time holding on with the 
head of & heavy hammer on the inside. 
This is to bring the two surfaces close 
together. 

The riveting can then be done as follows. 
Place a copper rove or washer over the nail- 


Fig, 12. 


point, and, taking a small piece of hard wood, 
place it over the nail and strike it several 
times with a hammer, as illustrated im 
fig. 12, holding on at the same time with a 
heavy hammer on the outside. This will 
have the effect of driving the rove hard 
into the wood, and thereby make a very 
secure joint. The points of the nails 
should then be cut off with a pair of cutting 
pliers, and riveted well over the roves 
with a light hammer. These roves can be 
bought along with the nails, and are sold by 
the pound.. 

The other planks are done in the same 
manner, excepting that you will not require 
to divide off your nail-spacing, but simply 
drive in nails above those already in their 
places, in this way making complete rows 
of naile right up the boat's side. 

Some of the planks which have excessive 
sny or twist you may want to scarph in 
order to save wood, and if so take care 
when making the scarphs to give them a 
hollow on the itting surfaces, as shown 
at A (fig. 13). 

They should be 2j in. long—no more, for 
the longer you make a scarph the worse it is 
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fit all round, it can then be nailed up. You 
should space the nails in the landing 8 in. 
centre to centre, for you have a timber or 
frame coming in between. At each of these 
stations first bore a hole with a bradawl, 
and then drive in a 1j-in. nail from the out- 


to get a tight job, owing to the thin points. 
For fastenings use $-in. and f - in. tacks, and 
take care to clinch them well inside. 

Never allow scarphs in adjacent strakes 
to come nearer than three or four feet, and 
in practice it is always better to have one 


strake running the full length of the boat 
between any two scarphed ones. 

Take care when doing the sheerstrake, 
which is the highest plank, to give it a 
nice fair curve on its top edge, for there is 
no plank above to cover it. 

Once you have got her planked up, I 
think it woull be advisable for you to 
turn your attention to the making and 


fitting of the centreboard case, a8 after the 
fittings, such as thwarts, etc., are in, it is 
difficult to get free access to work. 

By looking at fig. 14 you will see a sketch 
of the case, and the end, you will notice, is 
left off so as to show the construction. The 
side voamings are of I4-in. mahogany, and 
are half checked at the bottom into the 
keel. Four long brass screws are then put 
in from the side, as B, B (fig. 14). Before 


screwing down, these coamings should be 
well bedded in white lead to ensure a 
thorough watertight job. 

Three oak knees are fitted each side 
(see c, fig. 14) to stiffen the case and take up 
any lateral strain that may come on it. 
These knees should be 1 in. thick, and 
should extend up the case for about 10 in., 
and at the bottom they should come well out 
on to the second plank. The covering pieces 
for the fore and aft ends should be ? in. thick, 


Fig, 17. 


screwed on with brase snap-headed screws on 
A layer of white lead. As for the top, leave 
it open, for it is well above the water-line. 
Now make a start with the framing or 
timbering; and you will here require to use 
steam, otherwise you will have difficulty 
in making a good job. Begin by making 
a steam. box, as shown at fig. 15. This should 
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be about 9 ft. long by 10 in. by 6 in. deep, 
with one end left open for drawing the 
timbers as you use them. A hole 2 in. or 
24 in. is bored in the under-side, and a short 
piece of iron pipe tightly inserted. This 
apparatus you can then place over a wash- 
house boiler, as shown, a small hole being 
cut in the boiler cover to allow of the pipe 
being inserted. 

The timbers should be 1 in. by 
J in., and in about 8 ft. lengths. These 
you must put into the steam-box, and 
afterwards cover the open end with 
an old bag or piece of carpet. When 
the water begins to boil the steam 
will rise, and in about half an hour 
they will be sufficiently soft to allow 
you to proceed with the bending. 

In timbering the boat, start from 
midship and work forward and aft. 
It is a simple job, and is done as 
follows. "Take the frames out of the 
steam-box, and, catching them by the 
middle, bend them down into the 
boat, hard on to the keel, between 
every row of nails. At the forward 
end, and also in way of the centre- 
board case, the bend will be too great 
to allow the frames to extend from 
side to side in one piece, and you 
will therefore require to fit them in 
halves. 

In nailing you drive a nail through 
each landing, as shown at a (fig. 16), and in 
this way the whole structure is held well 
together. The points of the nails should be 
clinched as you go along. 

This part of the work must not be hurried, 
and you should take your time and do each 
timber earefully, always making sure when 
driving the nails in from the outside that 
they come fair through the centre of the 
timber. If you see to this, you will get 
them all in without splitting. 

After you have got them all in, take a 
tenon-saw and cut the heads off at 1} in. 
below the top of the sheerstrake, in order 
to let the gunwales sit in and come flush 
on the top with the sheerstrake. 

These gunwales are of pitch-pine, 11 in. 
by 14 in. at midships, tapering to 1] in. by 
] in. at the forward and after ends. They 
will require to be steamed slightly at 
the fore end. On each side bend them 
into the curve of the boat, allowing 
them to come together at the bow 
(see fig. 17), and butting them hard 
against the stern board aft, as fig. 18. 
For  fastening these 
gunwales you will 
require to use 3 in. 
copper nails, and you 
must drive them in 
from the outside and 
clinch them with or 
without roves on the 
inside. 

If you wish to give 
an extra finish to the 
boat, you can add a 
finishing strip of elm 
(see figs. 17 and 18). 
This greatly enhances 
the appearance of the 
boat, and no doubt you 

will have noticed that it 
is generally fitted to yachts' boate. Itrunsfor 
thefulllength of the boat, and coverstheseam 
between the sheerstrake and the gunwale. 

A belting, for appearance’ sake, of j$-in. 
half round of elm, should be run round 
the foot of the sheerstrake outsile. This, 
with the addition of a cavetto above, on the 
top side of the sheerstrake, about 14 in. 
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down from the gunwale, will greatly add to 
her looks. 

At the forward and after ends knees are 
fitted to stiffen her up (A4, figs. 17 and 18). 
These should be of oak or Jarch (natural 
bends if possible), and are the same depth 
as the gunwales. They should be neatly 
made with nice long tapering ends, and you 
will require to fasten them with 4-in. and 
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5-in. galvanised nails driven hard home 
from the outside, with the points clinched 
over in the inside. These knees stiffen up 
the boat immensely and prevent any 
twisting. 

The stringers to take the seats will at this 
stage require to be made and fitted. They 
are 2.in. by à-in. elm, and should come about 
8 in. below the top of the sheerstrake. 
They are screwed to every frame with az - in. 
brass snap-headel screw. 

Now put in the thwarts or seats. You 
will see by looking at fig. 1 that there are 
three. The stern one should be about 12 in. 
broad, and the midship and forward ones 
9 in., and if you make them out of mahogany 
they will look well. In way of the frames 
they are checked out to admit of getting a 
nice fit to the inside of the planking. 


Fig. 19, 


A short fore and after is fitted up 
forward to take the mast (see a, fig. 19). 
This should be made with a butterfly 
screw, as shown at B (fig. 19), in order to 
be portable, for it is desirable to unship 
it when you are using the boat for rowing 
only. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 
Bx Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Caviary, Rabbitry, Pigeon Loft, and 
Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I am asked so many questions 
about the tonic and bracing cold morning tub, 
that I need not apologise for saying a word or two 
about it here. As my own knowledge and experience 
extend to many more years thar the majority of you 
haye been in life, I may be presumed to know what 
I am talking about. It is because I myself know so 
much about the question that I give my readers credit 
for knowing more than they do. But that their know- 
ledge is very crude is evident from some of the 
questions I am asked. For example, a lad inquired 
by post whether if taken at night the cold tub would 
not be as effectual as if he took it in the morning. 
Certainly not. At night, if a tub at all is needed it 
should be a hot one, with iust a rapid sponge over with 
cold water, then a rub down and into bed you go. 

There is teu times more likelihood of a hot bath 
giving one a chill than a cold. The morning—half an 
hour before breakfast—is the time. Then the cold 
water is anatural tonic and stimulant, and completely 
sets one up for tlie day. 

“This is the month of January; would this be a good 
month for a lad to commence the tub?" Certainly; 
why not? I was fifteen years of age when I made my 
début as an all-the-year-round bather. The month was 
December—a Scotch December, the ground as hard as 
adamant, and a good “ scriffin' " of ice on the top of the 
granite-quarry hole into which I had to plunge, or be 
laughed at for my timidity. I preferred to plunge. 
The hole was about twenty yards in width and must 
have been fifty feet in depth, and we—myself and 
school-pals—had had to walk two miles to it, Veni, 
vidi, vici. That means in this case: I came to the 
hole, I saw the ice, I stripped, I plunged or dived, came 
up smiling, and after a few monkey-tricks swam to the 
brink and got out. Then víci — I conquered. 

But I'll tell you what you can do if the weather be 
very cold. You can cover your bead with the blankets 
and goin for rubbing upwards every muscle aud joint 
in your body. If you are a very fat boy you can't, but 
then few boys are fat, and a fat boy is really a diseased 
boy. Commence with your toes, move every joint as 
roughly as you can, rub and squeeze always upwards, 
Take great pains with the ankles, and also the knee- 
joints. Then perform the same operation on each arm, 
from the fingers upwards, and you may keep opening 
and closing the fist of the arm that is being negotiated. 
Then rub and squeeze the muscles of the chest and 
stomach. You ought to be pretty warm by this time. 
Up with you then. Squat beside your tub, lave face 
nnd head with the big sponge. Then step in, three 
sponges to each leg, sit down and squeeze the sponge 
alternately over each shoulder three times at least, and, 
still standing in tbe tub, rough-dry all you can so that 
youshan't make a wet mess on the carpet. Now step 
out and finish the performance with a rougher, bigger 
towel, going in for the massage, the rubbing, squeezing, 
and thumping again. Put on your things, and dress, 
It won't take you long to dress, because you have not 
got to shave yet. 

Don't funk thetub. It may be a month before you 
get quite acclimatised to it, but by the end of that time 
you should be as tough and hard as a Shetland pony. 

After that tub you should be able to eat a breakfast 
that would stagger a tramp. 

Sleep on a hardish mattress, with your window a 
piece down, and with no more bedclothes than are 
sufficient to keep you fairly warm. 

I am writing, I hope, for manly British boys, and for 
such of these as are neither spoilt mammy’s pets nor 
elder sister's darlings. 


THE PouttTry RuN.—Have you got those five hens 
and à cock? Have they taken kindly to their new 
home? If not, there must be something rotten in the 
state of Denmark. Either there is too much of northern 
or eastern exposure, or the place is shaded by trees 
and lacks sunshine, or the run itself is too soft and 
clayey. 

Last month I made a remark which was queried, and 
which I beg now to explain. I said that you were to 
get fowls not only of a good egg-producing breed but of 
a good laying strain (Italics, please, Mr. Compositor), 
because a fowl may be of a breed that is considered 
egg-produciug, bat still, if her forebears have not 
been so treated and fed as to lay well, she will also 
fail. I know that for a fact. 

About stimulants, Such are sold for making fowls 
lay, but I have not much faith in them; only meaty 
scraps will do good, while too constant a supply of 
greasy stuff or even flour food will fatten aud send 
your fowls off the lay. In cold weather see that the 
soft food is warm, and nice and thick—not fluid, nor 
anything approaching it. It will be time effough to 
think of setting hens yet. But you may ducks. More 
of this, I hope, in February's Doings. 


THE AVIARY.—Well, there isn't much to tell you. 
Are you sure that your breeding-cages are being kept 
clean, that they are not in a dusty garret, and that 
paper is well pressed over them? If not quite certain, 
it would be better to wash them with carboli-ed water, 
dry them on a sunny day, wrap up again and put in 
a cleaner place. 
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The single or bachelor canary leads a very happy 
life indeed, and usually a long one, because he is free 
of care and thought and worry. But remember the 
good old-fashioned advice—never hang the cage higher 
than the gas bracket, mind the cat, keep the room 
well-ventilated, clean water every day, a morsel of 
green leaf, chickweed or lettuce or groundsel, and plain 
black and white seeda. 


THE Caviary.—I am very fond of cavies myself. 
There are no more pretty, cossetty little children's pets 
in the world, although, like rabbits, they must never 
be roughly handled. By the way, I wrote a book once 
which would be of great service to you, and describes 
every sort of pet for pleasure or for profit. I think 
it could still be had. It was published by F. Warne of 
London at a shilling. Its name is * Home and Farm 
Favourites," But if you can't get that, and if you have 
any particular fancy, you can always fall back upon 
Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, of Drury Lane, London, 
Get that uncle of yours to lannch out for you. A 
shilling won't beggar the dear old boy. 


THE Rapritry.—You boys are just to ask me any- 
thing you like about any animal you want to keep, and 
you'll get a reply in the Correspondence Column of our 
good old “ B.O.P” 1 am a sort of walking encyclo- 
peedia, you know, about all animals. And I have kept 
everything, from salamanders to seals. If I had a pond 
big enough I should go iu for whales, 


THE PIGEON LorT.—Hope yours is all clean and dry 
and tidy. Prevention is better than cure, mind you, 
and if you once get a sick loft you'll find nothing will 
ever thrive in it. 


THE Ganbkxs.—Of course, if you have not planned 
out new gardens yet, and if you still bave a bit of 
ground to spare, you could go in for it yet. There are 
plenty of shilling guides to gardening, and you would 
need to get one. I Lope you will be having skating 
now; if so, the garden won't want much seeing to or 
digging, but tlie walks can be seen to and the hedges, 
and if you are a tidy boy you will keep everything neat 
and tidy. 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN JANUARY. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


SOME INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS. 


URING the winter evenings, and on days when we 
cannot sally forth to employ our cameras in 
piling up a further store of negatives, there are certain 
minor diversions with which the time may be beguiled, 
and which, though they cannot be said to lend them- 
selves to any form of “Art,” cause a good deal of 
amusement to those who are capable of descending for 
& time to a somewhat lower level. A few of these I 
now proceed to dilate upon. 

Luminous photographs.— These are really striking, 
and few photographic novelties are capable of arousing 
more admiration or astonishment wben properly car- 
ried out. The effect can Le achieved in two ways— 
either by making the photograph itself luminous or by 
rendering a transparency temporarily so. The former 
can be carried out by means of a bottle of luminous 
paint, a sharply pointed pen, and some weak gum. 
An ordinary photograph on paper (preferably of some 
building) is taken, and, witli the pen dipped in the 
weak gum, the details of the building, &c., are outlined 


with as much accuracy as possible, Care must be. 


taken that the lines are really continuous. While the. 
gum is still wet the luminous paint is dusted over the 
picture, which can be done with a “ dreiger" from the 
kitchen, or a sieve made of a ring of cardboard and 
fine muslin. The effect of this is to produce a picture 
outlined with ridges of the paint. The more carefully 
the lines are made the more striking will be the final 
result. The picture is exposed all day to ordinary 
daylight, or can be rendered temporarily luminous by 
placing it near a bright lamp, or burning a short 
length of magnesium ribbon in front of it. In the 
dark it will then show up brilliantly, each fine line 
glowing with a kind of purplish radiance, and the 
effect of the whole is excessively pretty—like a fret- 
work picture done with lines of light. 

The second system can also be divided into two 
methods; either the paint can be spread on a back- 
ground of wood or card, and rendered luminous by 
printing on it, or, à background of paint ig J been 
prepared, this can be exposed to light during the day 
and placed behind a photographic transparency by 
night. From what experiments I have made myself, 
I am afraid the first method is not very durable; the 
effect seems to depart from tbe paint very soon when 
rendered luminous by printing on. In the latter case 
it lasts for a considerable time. Either involves making 
a transparency, as this has to be used instead of a 
negative in the first of these methods. If a negative 
were used the lights and shades would be reversed, the 
shadows being more luminous than the high lights. 
The transparency is, however, easily made by exposing 
a transparency plate or an ordinary lantern-plate 
behind a negative and developing with some developer 
that gives clear black and white tones—e.g. amidol. 
The background is easily made by covering it with 
gum and dusting over it the luminous paint as before. 
The paint left exposed to bright daylight will engender 
sufficient luminosity to last during the greater part of 
the night, if not the whole of it. I have some which 
must have been put on the article it covers fully 


twenty-five years ago, and it is as bright every night 
still as*it was when first it was done. It is extra- 
ordinary that this substance (barium sulphide) should 
have the power of absorbing the daylight and giving 
it ont again without apparently suffering any deterio- 
ration for so long a time. I may mention that 
luminous paint can be procured from stationers' or 
novelty shops in London or other large towns. It 
is necessary that the luminous paint on the back- 
ground should be exposed to light independently 
of the transparency, because, if this were always 
in front of it, the darkest parts would obviously not 
let as much light get to the paint as the lightest, 
whereas we want the paint behind tbe darkest s 
to be even more luminous than that behind the lightest 
portions. To do it properly a frame can be constructed 
with two grooves in it; the front one holds the trans- 
parency, and the luminous background slips in bebind 
it into the second groove. Ic is important that the 
only light visible should come through the picture; 
there should be none seen round the edge. The trans- 
parency should be rather thin, but have plenty of con- 
trast—a good but rather thin lantern-slide answers 
well. Finally, I may remark that if you go into the 
dark with this arrangement immediately after being 
in a brightly lighted room you will be disappointed, 
because it takes some time for the eyes to see the com- 
paratively dim light of the paint well under such cir- 
cumstances. Hang the picture on the wall when you 
go to bed, and by the time you are just “dropping off " 
it will be brilliant, and you will have to wake up and 
jump out of bed again to look at it. The painted 
background should be exposed in a brightly lighted 
room during the day, but not necessarily to direct 
sunlight. 

Snow scenes “to order."— We may have plenty of 
opportunities to photograph snow this winter or we 
may not, Iam not going to prophesy. But, anyhow, 
you can make an imitation snow-scene of actually 
falling flakes, if you can secure a negative with only a 
little on the ground to lend an air of reality toit. The 
negative is taken and covered with a thin coating of a 
varnish made by adding 1 part of gum damar to 5 
parts of turpentine. A very small portion of lamp- 
black in excessively fine powder is now taken in a 
piece of muslin, and when the varnish has become 
“tacky” but not quite dry, this powder is dusted 
lightly over it, holding the muslin at a considerable 
height above it, and taking care only to drop a very 
small quantity on it. When the varnish has ceased 
to be sticky the negative is put into a printing-frame 
with a piece of clean paper on it, and the frame closed 
for a short time—say half an hour. The frame is 
opened aud tbe paper removed, any surplus lamp- 
black being taken off by gently brushing it. A print 
is taken, and if it produces the desired effect, the 
powder can be fixed to the negative by varnishing 
with some quickly drying hard varnish. If it is un- 
satisfactory, the whole can be taken off by rubbing 
the negative with a rag dipped in turpentine I 
recommend you.to try vour first experiment in this 
line with a negative that it will not grieve you to 


lose. 
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A NEW YEAR'S OFFER. 


Stamp Collectors, Ahoy! In order to 
foster or create a greater interest for the 
New Year in the pleasant hobby of stamp 
collecting, the Editor has arranged to give 
to all “ B.O.P.” readers applying for it during 
January 1908, A FREE PACKET OF STAMPS 
CONTAINING 100 vARIETIES, the sole con- 
dition being that those applying should 
show their “ B.O.P.," with a hearty word of 
commendation, to at least tmo friends of 
theirs wh? Co not at present take it in. 

Applicans should cut the “stamp 
coupon” from the cover of their weekly 
number dated December 28, or that of the 
January Monthly Part, and paste it to the 
outside of their letter of application, in 
which they must enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope to the packet. 
[Foreign and  Colenial readers will be 
allowed the extra time necessary to allow of 
their letters reaching England.] 
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Clambering up, I found myself on a wide ledge.''—See Chapter XV. 
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GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 
By Tom BEVAN, 


Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," ete. ete. 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—I GET A BREAKFAST. 


1" room was empty of life but full of 

evidences of the thrifty housewife. Pickles, 
conserves, syrups, dried herbs, flagons of fruit 
wines all duly labelled, weighed down the shelves 
or stood in ranks on the floor. Verily I had 
come into a/house of plenty, and I murmured a 
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hope that I might not be force hence too 
quickly ; 'twoul1 be gooi to lie in the lap of 
abun lance for a few days. But whilst I 
dallic 1 I hungered. 

Two doors led from the room. I went 
to the nearest and tried it; it was not 
lockel; another sign of a generous house- 
keeper. I peepel out into a corridor that 
seemed to run all the depth of the house. 
^ot a soul was to be seen in it, so I made 
bold to enter ani walk along. 

My shoon seeme! to make a rare clatter, 
and presently a door opene and a maid put 
forth her head, She gazelat me affrightedly 
for a minute; then, with a shriek of The 
Thief! The "Thief!" she slammed the 
door to and disappeared, but did not cease 
her shouting. 

It wae startling to be so readily taken 
for a thi^f, and swift memories of Wool 
Street Compter cause] me some uneasiness ; 
but I hal no intention of running, being 
hungry and having a good story to tell. 

I wilkel on to the door that the mail had 
ope iel, knockel at it. and awaited her 
re-n;ppearance. But there came not single 
spies ; a strong company was heard advanc- 
ing, anl the chorus of voices was mixed, 
going down from shrill treble to the deepest 
bass. The company halted a few feet from 
the door, each urging the other to the post 
of honour in the van. 

I cut the matter short by lifting the latch 
an! stepping amongst them with a polite 
bow anid a pleasant “ Gool morning!” 
I must confess thit my heart quaked a 
little, so that I dil not expect to see the 
posse of servants flee before me; but they 
did. 


This was annoying, so I criel, ** Good 
people, are you afrail of a harmless lad 
who hath come here at the peril of his life 
to do you all a service? Let me sce your 
mistress at once." 

There was enough appeal in my voice 
to silence their clamour, and the cook- 
mail came forward a pace or two. Lad 
he is, sure enough," she sail, “ but a thieving 
vagabond, or may I never bake cakes 
again." 

There thou art wrong." I cried, “ for 
1 have just come through the still-room 
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and, though perishing with hunger and 
thirst, touchel nothing.” 

“I shoull say thou hadst come down 
the chimney, and woul!st benefit by a 
passage through the horse-trough,” re- 
spondel the buxom young woman. 

I lookel at my hands: they were, truly, 
as black as a sweeps; doubtless my face 
was no whiter, I crave pardon,” I said, 
* but I have been forced to come to you 
by devious ways, Give me a pail of water 
anl go to your mistress; mine errand must 
not be delivel, And one of your cakes, 
cook, woul i still the crying of my stomach.“ 

* Humph! Let the cakes be awhile, 
young man. "Thou shalt wash, however, 
and then we may better judge of the honesty 
of thy face." She turned to a couple of 
well-fel serving-men who had kept reso- 
lutely in the background. John! 
Robin !—take him to the well and scrub 
him.“ 

“ They are afrail I shall bite," I said. 
“ Come vou with me, good mistress; you will 
be a better guard than thev.” 

“ Thy tongue is saucy, young man,” she 
answerel; nevertheless she took me into 
the scullery. There I washed myself and 
rubbel my face till it glowed. I brushed 
the dust from my clothes and smoothed 
my hair. 

“ Well ?" T asked, standing for examina- 
tion. 

“I have seen more 
than thou art.” 

* But never hungrier ones, mistress.” 

* Thy thoughts are still on cakes. What 
of thy precious errand ? ” 

* ]t lacks not one jot of its former im- 
a but I am so starvel that I fear 

may faint whilst telling my story. I 
will eat but a mouthful now whilst you 
tell your mistress I would speak with her." 

So the cook took me into the kitchen 
and served me up of tasty odds and ends 
enough to feed a giant; and she flanked the 
solils with a jack of excellent mead. As I 
ate, she watched, offering a shrewd obser- 
vation or asking a question from time to 
time. 

Thou art not Dorset born," said she. 

“ Hertfordshire,” said I. 


(To be continued.) 


ill-favoured Jads 


* What brought thee so far from home ? ” 

A ship.” 

* And the ship * 

“Ts anchored off the coast, and is as 
full of villains as this pasty is of sweet 
savour." 

* Thou hast kept bad company, then.” 

“ Korely against my will, madam.” 

* How camest thou into the still-room ? ” 

" By a secret way. I will show it to thee 
anon, then thou wilt be able to hide thyself 
and come out suddenly, perchance to catch 
a mail with her fingers in a honey- pot. 
or one of vour fat rascals with his nose 
deep in a flagon. I noted that the maid 
who first saw me cried, The Thief!“ 
Why?” 

Some one was in the still-room last 
night and did not spare our stores.” 

“J know him.” 

* One of thy friends ?” 

“I call him neither friend nor foe, though, 
if he saw me now, he would doubtless do 
his best. to still my tongue for ever.“ 

“ Thou art come to betray him?!“ 

„% Nay. I am no traitor; thy mistress 
shall judge. Have ye no better men in 
Dorset than the two over-fed loons that 
feared my teeth?“ 

Art come to spy out our strength?!“ 

" No; but there are desperate rogues 
league 1 against you.” 

“La! thy tongue outruns thee. Thou 
dost talk as though we were a town to be 
sacke by a French fleet. There is law in 
Dorset." 

" Likewise villains who respect it not. 
But I must see thy mistress; she must 
have time to gather forces. There is a 
plot, hatched in London by cunning brains, 
and strong hands and wicked hearts are 
come hither to carry it out. But for the 
ool hap that I am honest, ye would 
m found this house full of pirates this 
very night." 

“ Pirates!” The cook-maid turned very 
white. Young man, either thou art telling 
Bhamefaced lies for the sake of filling thv 
belly, or the world is a very naughty place.“ 

* Madam, I have found the world o'er- 
stockel with naughty people. Let me 
see thy mistress.” 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," * Heroes of Iceland," ete 


ib s would ? " Nate snarlel again. With 
a long arm he snatched a gourd, a 
flat dish, that hung by the machine, and with 
an instant. movement skimmed the whole 
powder from the dye. He flung the dishe 
ful of liquid upon Volger, skimmel again, 
anl yet again, and two more dishfuls of the 
dve went spattering among his visitors. 
Then he leanel over his belovel machine, 
and looke l carefully down into the tub. 

“Saved, Pm sure!” he ejaculated, and 
looke1 upon the mill-men with relief. They 
had leapel back as far as the wall wouid 
allow, were brushiig and wiping the dye 
from their clothes, and now began com- 
plaining angrily. But Volger, who had 
receivel most of the dye, said nothing, and 
Rip. who had got some i1 his face, was busy 
cleaning his mouth from the evil-tasting 
stuff. Nate looke l at Volger. 

A city trick, I take it?“ he askel. 

“ Tae boys did that," sail Volger. 

^ They did! I saw 'em!“ sputtered Rip. 


CHAPTER XV.—NATES GREEN DYE. 


** Oh, they did, dil they ? " asked Nate; 
and his eye, hitherto showing but a con- 
temptuous humour, began to gleam with a 
different light.“ Perhaps I did it myself, 
absent-minded like! And perhaps you'd be 
mighty sorry to see spoiled seventy dollars' 
wuth of dress-goo]s! Now, I'd jest like 
all of ye to get out of my house!” 

" We won't go!” cried Rip, recovering 
his power of expression. We'll have 
satisfaction first." 

I'] give it ve!“ retorted Nate, and he 
again dipped the gour.t-dish into the aye. 
“Pil give ye a full quart measure of satis- 
faction this minute, if ye like." Rip backe! 
away as the angry dyer hell the dish 
threateningly, and the man who was nearest 
the door took occasion to slip out. 

" One gone!” criel Nate. “ Now out 
with the rest of ve! Or will ye all have 
satisfaction ?" He took a step nearer, and 
with one accor! his visitors huddled out. 

“ You ve spoile 1 our clothes!“ they cried 


from a safe distance. “ You'll pay for 
this!” 

“Tve set my mark on ye," Nate exulted. 
“ So long's ye wear them clothes anyone in 
the town'll know ye. Nate Downing's fast 
dyes are pretty well known, I fancy." 

“Well dye vou black and blue!“ one of 
them calle 1, shaking his fist. 

" Green's. wuss,” retorted Nate I've 
marke! ye for greenhorns, every last one of 
ye." Anl with this exchange of witticisms 
they parted. 

“ Boys,” said Nate, re-entering the shed, 
“get along home now, | You've seen what 
hapnene |; tell the truth about it. Only first 
—]m much oblige l.” He shook the hand 
of each, and soon the boys were speeding 
back to the town. 

The work was always irregular on a Satur- 
day afternoon. The weavers and spinners 
usually got out at noon. The cutters and 
dyers always finished up such pieces as they 
had on hand, cleaned up, and went away as 


soon as they had done. The men who had 
been to Nate’s, returning from their errand, 
at once scattered among their mates, to tell 
with much exaggeration how the union had 
been defied. They showel their green- 
srotted clothes and their stained hands, 
and exhorted the union to resent Nate’s 
conduct. 

Of them Rip was fiercest of all—so fierce 
that he forget his own ridiculous appearance. 
He coul 1 not wash off the green that blotched 
his jaw; but after rubbing it as long as he 
could with soap and water, he went hot - foot 
to the mill, to spread the doctrine of rebel. 
lion. The dyers had not yet left, but Rip 
knew better than to venture into Waters' 
domain. Te the cutting-room he went, and 
there found a half-dozen of the men, hasten- 
ing to finish their work. 

The oller men were not anxious to stop 
and talk with Rip ; of the younger, there was 
only one whom he thought he coul] impress. 
This was Wat Mayhew, a bright lad, smaller 
than Rip, and of no great strength of 
character, but very clever with his hands in 
that department of work where a true eye 
and wrist coul i bring good wages and much 
responsibility. For of all the processes in 
the making of corduroy, except the dyeing, 
the cutting is the most important. 

The strip of cordufoy as it comes from the 
loom bears no resemblance to the finished 
product. Ite surface is ribbed indeed, but 
the ribe are flat, being in reality long sheaves 
of crosswise thread which must be cut open 
from end to end. The threads, released by 
the entting, are brushed upright, and make 
the true riba, The cutting, though occasion- 
ally done by machine, is still chiefly hand- 
work, the cutter using an instrument which 
much resembles a foncing foil, having a 
wooden handle, a long square blade, and a 
point as sharp as a needle, with aix inches 
of cutting e ige which is literally razor-keen, 
When once the cloth is stretched, the point 
of the tool is inserted in a sheaf of threads, 
the blade is run along it with a full sweep of 
the arm, and at each thrust five feet of the 
rib is cut open. When all the parallel ribs 
of one section of the cloth have been cut, a 
new section is begun, until by many hundred 
strokes the whole is completed. And each 
ome. of the strokes must be exactly like 
every one of the others—let the wrist turn 
ever so little sidewise, and one part of the 
finishe1 rib will be higher than the rest: 
or let the point go wrong, and the fabric is 
badly gashed. ere is much at stake, 
‘therefore, in the cutting-room, where a 
moment of carelessness can spoil a whole 
bolt of gooi lany 

Rip went up to Mayhew, who was in the 
mi Idle of a bolt, ruefully considering that 
the whole afternoon would scarcely see his 
work finished. But as his eyes fell on Rip 
he had to pause to laugh at the green 
splotched face. 

Rip, you're a sight ! ” he cricd. 

“I came to show it to you," explained 
Rip louily, while the other men, hearing 
Mayhew’s words, looked, and began to 
grin. " That's the way Nate treats the 
delegates of the union ! " 

“ He does ? " cried the others, and at once 
most of them left their work to come near 
and listen, Rip, well pleased, displayed his 
face with the air of a martyr, and told his 
tale with effective details, forgetting to men- 
tion the yellow der which had been 
thrown into the tub. It delighted him to 
see the interest with which the men listened 
to the storv, and at the end he finished 
triumphantly : 

„Now, what do you say about it?? 

“We'll have to do something.“ they 
declared. 

„We'll have him into the union or else 
out of work,” cried Rip. The spinners 
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won't spin thread for him, nor the weavers 
weave it, nor you fellers cut it, nor the 
finishers finish it. I tell you, we'll rip up 
his business just as I rip up this cloth.” 
And, taking up the cutter which Mayhew 
had laid down, in elation Rip set its point 
to the cloth to make the thrust which all 
boys knew and practised in imagination, 
but which so few of them had ever really 
tried. 

Don't! ' cried Mayhew, springing to- 
ward him. But Rip held him off with one 
hand, while he kept the tool at the cloth with 
the other, and Mayhew drew away at once, 
afraid lest by pushing Rip he should bring 
about the very damage which he dreaded. 

Please don’t!” he begged, clasping his 
hands. 

* You'd better not!” warned two of the 
older men. 

For a moment Rip hesitated, but then came 
strolling into the room the two inseparables, 
Tim and Pelly, whose faculty of appearing 
before Rip at the wrong moment waa never 
better shown than now. For though they 
continued to walk along, Pelly's eye was 
fixed on Rip, in understanding of the whole 
situation, anl watching to see what Rip 
woull do. Rip was exasperated, became 
defiant, and forgot his impulse. 

" I will!” he exclaimed, and pushed the 
cutter along the cloth. 

„Oh!“ groaned Mayhew, in anguish. 

* Now you've done it!” said one of the 
others. 

Rip’s hasty thrust had gone entircly 
wrong, slashing from one rib through into 
another, and then another, finally piercing 
the back of the cloth iteelf and cutting a slit 
a foot long. Rip saw it with dismay, but 
in the presence of the little boys he would 
not show his fright. 

That's nothin'!“ he said. But he put 
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the tool down upon the cloth, and turned 
as if to go. 

And there stood Bob Dodd! He had 
come into the room, saw the group at tho 
bench, heard the men's words, and at once 
perceived what had happened. He strode 
to the cloth, took one look at the injury, 
and then turne:! to Rip. 

“ You did this, McCook ?“ he asked. 

Rip coull not deny it “I did," he 
muttered. l 

“ You know you have no business here," 
said Bob. Rip nodded, his eyes on the floor. 
" You have no business to touch another 
man's tool ; you were entirely wrong to try 
to cut this cloth. You knew it's against the 
rules ? " 

No,“ answered Rip half-hoartedly. He 
knew it very well. 

“Then you shoull have,” said Bob 
“The rules have been posted in every room 
of the mills these ten years. Were you paid 
off at noon ? ” 

" Yes," answered Rip. 

“ Then we've done with you," said Bob. 

*" What do you mean?“ cried Rip. 

* You're discharged," answered Bob. 
"I warne you only a little while ago. 
You needn’t come back on Monday." 

* Discharged ? Me discharged?” de 
manded Rip angrily. 

“You are," answerel Bob coolly.  **) 
think that's plain enough for you to under- 
stand." 

“The union won't have it!" shouted 
Rip, his face, where it was not green, turning 
very red. “I'm secretary—do you know 
that?“ 

" Even if y.u're the whole thing," re 
plied Bob, vou are discharged. Run 
away, McCook.” 

Rip did not run, but he walked away. 
* You wait! he said over his shoulder. 


( To be contínued.) 
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t Keep it up, boys, and this will prove 
one of the best years the B. O. P.“ has ever 
had ! 
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ROY'S REVENGE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By M. S. COMRIE, 


Author of “The King's Lightbearer," “The K-n to the Riddle,” etc. 


Es ELT, I don't mind admitting behind 
Babbitty's back that this ts a 
ripping country.’ 

* Why behind Roy’s back? “ 

* Because there would be no living with 
that concceitel voung cock-crower if we 
had to confess that the outrageous varns he 
used to recl off to usat St. Mungo's about the 
glories of his paterland were not so far from 
the ball truth as we assured him they must be 
when he tried to ram them down our throats.” 

* [ see." 

The speakers were Edwin Russel] and 
Graham Trench ; the time was an afternoon 
of glorious sunshine in the month of August ; 
the place a heathery glen at the base of a 
range of purple hills that reared themselves 
in rugged granaeur above Loch Darroch. 
n picturesque sheet of water in the West 
Highlands of Scotland. 

To this enchanting spot a contingent of 
St. Mungoites, some twenty in number, 
under the care of Dr. Garnet, the head- 
master, and Mr. Henderson, had come to 
spend the summer vacation. Throughout 
the last term intluenza had been rife in the 
&chool.. Several of the pupils, who had to 
be provide for during the holi tavs, had been 
among the victims, and some of them 
badly nceele setting up. 

Accordingly, by the advice of the school 
doctor, a Scotchman, the whole party. to 
the huge delight of Roy MacDonald, had 
been transported to Brander Lo.lge, a com- 
mo-lious house in Glen Darroch. One of the 
chief attractions of the place to Roy was thc 
fact that Brander Lolge was not far from 
Darroch Castle, the home of his uncle, 
Colonel MacDonald, and his cousin, wee 
Sandy. The charms of this Highland glen, 
with its apparently limitless facilities for 
sport in the shape of boating. bathing, and 
fishing. cycling. golfing, and mountaineering : 
with its inexhaustible botanical treasures ; 
and last. but not least, with its exquisite 
and ever- varying beauties of lake and 
mountain scenery, had surpassed the ex pec- 
tations even of the wil lest southern imagina- 
tion, and the davs of the long vacation were 
passing with a swiftness far from being 
appreciatel by the St. Mungoites, 

Among the members of the party were 

Edwin Russel. Graham Trench, and Rov 
MacDonald. The latter, however, after a 
month with his comrades at the Lodge, was 
to spend the remainder of the holidays at 
Darroch Castle, where already wee Sandy 
was counting the days until Rov’s coming, 
which would begin the re l.letter month of 
the year to him. 
At Glen Darroch, Russel and Trench hal 
been of necessity thrown into closer contact 
than at St. Mungo's. The two had come 
to have a decide: liking for one another. 
Russel had soon lost the slight feeling of 
distrust which he had formerly entertaine | 
towards Graham, and hal almost for- 
gotten, indeed, that the word “ slim“ had 
ever been applied to the son of the million- 
aire, Graham, on his part, had conceived a 
great respect for the head of the Upper 
Fourth, whose lack of conceit he considered 
to be no less remarkable than his fame for 
those scholarly attainments in which Trench 
himself was as yet lamentably deficient. 

" Where is your chum at this moment? 
asked Russel, in a sleepy voice, as he v 
himself over on the springy heather among 
which the two were stretched full length. 


CHAPTER III. —GLEN DARROCH. 


Graham half raised himself on his elbow 
and pointe! to a black speck dancing up 
and down the steep slopes of a neighbouring 
hillock, ‘* Over yonder practising for the 
race to-morrow.” 

" He needn't bother," murmured Russel. 
“ Hell beat every one of vou all to sticks 
without neeling to exert himself in the 
veriest fraction of a degree. A MacDonald 
is one-fourth boy and three-fourths chamois 
when his feet are on the heather.” 

„ Humphl ! " significantly rejoined Trench. 

" Beg pardon,” drawled Russel, rousing 
up a little. 7 I had forgotten they told me 
you were something of a dab at mountain- 
ee;ing vourself. It may be. therefore, that 
you have the ghost of a chance.” 

“Tve had a little practice upon a kopj? 
or two." modestly admitted Graham, a 
twinkle in his eyes. Then, with a sudden 
change of tone, If it hadn't been for that 
idiotic stipulation of Daddy Longlegs, that 
hobnails were not to be allowed, 1 admit 
I might have beaten even Babbitty. But. 
as it is, I don't relish the idea of floundering 
and sli ling on slippery soles for the e lifica- 
tion of gaping spectators, Unreasonable 
blockhen that he is, this Da ldy Dunder- 
head!” 

“ don't so much object to the regulation 
about the ‘tackets,’ for vou're all in the 
same boat. But what I do mind is bis 
treating vou fellows as if vou were a pack of 
kindergarten ki idies.. What was the sense, 
I should like to kaow, of his setting up 
to choose the shoes you are to wear. an! 
then solemnly locking up all the others 
you possess in his precious oll cup- 
hoard?” growled Russel in a disgustel 
tone, “Oli Daddy can never be made to 
see that it is his abominable suspiciousness 
of the bovs that makes him so unpopular. 
He really woul in't be a bad fellow if he hat 
only a few grains of tact and common-sense 


` mixel up with his absurdly sto!gy com- 


position." 

The race of which the two were talking 
was a mountaineering contest which was to 
come off the next day. Roy's uncle, the 
laird of Darroch. had promised prizes, a 
first and a second, to tlie two boys who made 
tlie swiftest ascent of the Brander-beg, a hill 
of no great height. and absolutely free from 
dangers of any kind, but difficult to climb, 
owing to the roughness of the ground and 
other and still more maddening obstacles in 
the shape of innumerable bogs and fissures. 
The prizes were to be gold and silver pencil- 
cases, made after the pattern of Highland 
clay mores. 

Russel, who had no taste for mountaincer- 
ing, had not enterel the lists; but he was 
interestel in the contest none the less. 
Trench, on the other hand, had been very 
keen over the race, until Mr. Henderson, 
who happene l, in the absence that week of 
Dr. Garnet, to be in charge, had announced 
that no shoes with nails were to be worn in 
the climb, In his disgust over this regula- 
tion, Graham had hardly listened to the 
under-master's well-meant reasons for this 
decision—namelv, that as some of the boys 
had not hal the foresight to come to the 
North providel with mountaineering boots, 
thev would necessarily be at a disadvantage 
beside the others. When the good man, 
after his usual blundering fashion, made the 
further mistake of decreeing that all shoes, 
except those selected by him as suitable for 


the climb, were to be given up to his custoly 
until after the contest, the wrath of the 
South African Lion burst all bounds. In 
his rage at this indignity, he on his part 
made a mistake—that of believing that for 
pure maliciousness Mr. Henderson had 
devisel a scheme to force the competitors 
to make themselves riliculous as they 
struggled for a footing among the loose 
at ones and bogs of the Brander-beg. Graham 
Trench was a good climber, and he knew it. 
But he had no idea of affording amusement 
for the entertainment of Daddy Longlegs, 
Colonel MacDonald, and his friends, Con- 
sequently, for the last three days his anger 
had been smouldering dangerously, 

* Yes, Daddy wouldn't be a bad fellow,” 
repeated Russel 

Henderson is a brute!" burst forth 
Graham with what Russel thought un- 
necessary heat. 

"A brute?" he murmured drowsily. 
“ No, not quite, except sometimes, when 1 
admit he is an ass.” And with that he 
curle | himself up determinedly and prepared 
to take a nap. 

Graham Trench rose and scanned the 
distant hillock. Rov's figure had dis- 
appeare], Trench strolled off in search of 
him. He had not gone far when, with an 
explosion of joyous barks, a beautiful 
collie came bounding across the moor to 
greet him. Behind the dog came his young 
master, Murdoch McIntosh, the Darroch 
gamekeeper’s son, a bright boy about 
Trench's own age. Murdoch was a great 
favourite with the Mungoites, whose guide 
he had often been in their many expeditions. 
At sight of Murdoch an idea came to Trench. 
and he signalle to him to cross the heath 
and join him. 

Ten minutes' later the sound of voices in 
a hollow near by caught the ear of Rov 
MacDonali as he was taking his leisurely 
way to the Longe. Recognising Trench’s 
voice, ha slipped behind a huge clump of 
junipers with the benevolent intention of 
springing out upon the " Lion" when he 
emerge] from his lair. It woull be great 
fun to see him lose his balance with fright 
and roll down the bank, Roy toll himself. 
Yes. it was a fine plan, chuckled the young 
reprobate, But his laughter was soon over. 
and his fine scheme abandoned. As he 
peered down over the edge.of the hollow 
he saw what greatly startled him ; and, a 
few minutes later. when Graham came 
boun ling up the steep sile of the dell, Roy 
only crouchel loser among the junipers, 


and dil not show himself at all. š 


It was long before Graham Trench could 
get to sleep that night. Worried with 
thoughts that pursued him from pilar to 
post, he tossed from side to side. In vain 
he toll himself that he had hit upon a rare 
dolge for outwitting that old idiot Daidv 
Longlegs A voice with irritating persist. 
ence kept whispering in his ear. The 
Captain's orders to His men are that they 
have got to march straight." Would this 
thing he was meditating to do, would it fall 
into line with the Captain's orders? “ Bab- 
bitty holds to the notion," he muttered to 
himself.“ that his Captain cares about Ars 
marching. I wonder if there is any truth 
in the idea. If there is, I believe I should 
be glad if that same Captain would just 
give me some little sign to show whether or 
no he.cares about the marching of Graham 


Trench." So absorbed was he in his own 
reflections that he failed to hear when the 
sound of bare feet pattered softly down the 
corridor and stopped for a moment outside 
his door. Finally, he made up his mind 
upon the point which he had been debating ; 
and, on the strength of the resolution he 
had formed, he fell asleep. 

'The sound of the servant heavily dropping 
pairs of boots outside the doors roused him 
the next morning. He sprang out of bed, 
noiselessly 8 his door and put out his 
hand to take up his shoes, There were none 
to be seen. He looked down the corridor. 
Yes, at every other door pairs of well. 
polished shoes stood upon the mats. A 
strange feeling crept over Graham. Was 
this then the sign he had wished he might 
have ? 

Half an hour later the bell rang for 
prayers, No Trench appeared. Another 
half-hour passed, but not even the fragrant 
odour of fried ham and eggs, toasted oat- 
cakes and coffee, proved a sufficiently 
alluring inducement to hasten the sluggard. 
Had he forgotten, wondered Russel, that 
the mountaineering contest was to tako 
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lace early that forenoon ? A note had just 

n brought from the laird of Darroch to 
Mr. Henderson, informing him of the 
arrangements, Promptly at ten o'clock 
Colonel MacDonal and his friends were to 
meet the party from the Lo ige at the foot 
of the Ben. Two of the laira’. gillies were 
to climb the hill in advance of the com- 
petitors, in order to be in waiting to take 
down the names of the winners of the race 
on their reaching the summit, Luncheon at 
the loch-sile would be provided by the 
Colo.:^l Fast and furious grew the talk 
at the breakfast.table, an l many were the 
wagers as to whether the South African 
Lion, or Babbitty, or Bulldog Brown would 
reach the top th» first. The only silent 
member of the party was Roy, who talked 
little, ate less, and wore an expression of 
listless indifference which, at any other 
time, must have attricted attention. 

The meal was drawing to a conclusion ; 
still there was no sign of Trench. In re- 
sponse to an impatient request from Mr. 
Henderson, Russel went off at last to rouse 
the s'umbering Lio». He returnel to say 
that Trench felt in dispose; he had a head- 

Jo be continued.) 
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ache or something. It was nothing at all 
serious, only enough to make him give up 
all thought of the Brander-beg, and he 
wished good luck to the others, 

Mr. Henderson rose, with the intention of 
paying a visit to the patient. Russel inter- 
posed. “ There is no need, sir," he said 
respect fully. Trench only wants to be 
left alone for an hour or two. I shall be 
here, for I have some rea:ling I want to do 
the first thing this morning, so I can sce 
after him. I shall follow you later on. 
No fear but I shall be in at the death. I 
assure you, sir, Trench is disinclined for 
visit rs." This last was Russels polite 
translation of the invalid’s growl, ‘ My 
h ad aches, or something, not with pain, of 
cour.>, but with thumping ibundcebolüs of 
th. "t. Don't let Daddy Longlegs come 
near me, He would make me creep.” 

Th were many groans of regret over the 
absence f the Lion. The voices of Roy and 
Brown were the only two that did not help 
to swell the chorus, They both remained 
silent the one from fear, the other from 
hope that now there was every chance of his 
Winning the prize. 


“SILLY SHEEP GULLY.” 


By Davip BELLIN, 


Author of “From Vora Crat—Homeward Bound,” *An Inter: ute Commission,” ete. 


(y an afternoon early in February I was 
plodding with my oll friend Mons 
through the snow that covered the stecp 
slopes lying under a rugged and interrupted 
chain of rock, which, after several attempts 


to rise into mountainous proportions, finally 


soars into the noble bulk of the Crib Goch. 

All about was desolati.1—rock and snow. 
The serrated heights on our left hand were 
the only visible summits of any altitude in 
the whole sweep of surrounding mountains. 
The East ridge of the Crib Goch down which 
we had come vanished into a fog of wet white 
cloud. Below lay Glaslyn, an unbroken snow- 
fiel l, with a margin of great blocks on the 
farther side which have been accumulating 
since the abrupt face of Lliweld began 
weathering remote ages ago. The mountains 
on that sile of the wild valley were lost 
in a luminous orange-tinted mist which 
hung at the level of the upper reaches of 
scree. Snowdon—called Ey the early Britons 
Eryri, the breeding-place of eagles—Snow- 
don, the father of Welsh mountains, was 
wrapped in mist behind us, and hidden 
from its lowest reaches to Y Wyddfa, its 
summit. 


“A bill most chill is Snowdon's bill, 
And wintry is his brow; 
From Snowdon's hill the breezes chill 
Can freeze the very snow.” * 


In front an undulating grass ridge, fortified 
with outcropping rock, enfol led Llyn Llydaw, 
and beyond it the whole southern end of 
the valley was banked with lowering snow- 
clouds, the only colour to relieve the pale 
gloom of the scene being the glowing mist 
over Glaslyn and a rosy tinge on the form- 
less cloud seen through a bwlch above us. 
H :e and there a long.tailed mountain 
sucep peered down from a dizzy perch on 


A translation by George Borrow from the follow- 
ing curious stanza, one of two, which contains ouly oue 
cOL:ODabt—r : 
“O rl y 'Reri yw'r oera—o'r àr 
Ar oror wir arwa; 
O'r awyr a yr eira, 
O' ryw 1 pol rew a'r ia.” 


dllustrated by LESLIE CARTER.) 


the gnarlel cliffs. They were the only 
living thi. gs in sight. 

What a contrast this to the prospect of 
the morning, when we had walkel among 
mountains that gleamel like chiselled 
marbles of Carrara, with farther ranges of 
gleaming cumulus—infinitely greater moun- 
tains—uprearel against à sky of clearest, 
palest blue. 

This was the last afternoon of a glorious 
week's climbing, and we were mournfully 
conscious that the morrow's evening woull 
find us back in London, where a hand- 
grip would set us on our several ways to 
counties where there are no rocks, 

Few know this heart ef Wales in winter 
when the mountains and valleys are under 
snow; when waterfalls are numbel into 
hanging draperies of ice, and precipices are 
adorned with icicles; when errant blizzards 
wander among the heights; at a season, in 
a word, when the zigzag from the Miner's 
Track to Snowdon is only to be tackled 
with ice-axe and rope. It is a little Switzer- 
land—little without littleness. 

The standard upon which judgment of 
distances and the size of objecta can be 
basel varies so much in different countries 
that the explorer tends to reduce or magnify 
the proportions of the prospect before him 
to the scale he is most familiar with. 
Thus, when the famous Swiss guide Melchior 
Anueregg was asked on the Pinnacles of the 
Crib Goch how long he considered it woul! 
take to reach the Cairn, he answered, after 
due deliberation, three hours, at the same 
time advising the party not to make the 
attempt as it was growing late. In point of 
fact the summit was reachel in sixty 
minutes. He judged a Welsh ridge by the 
standard of his own glorious Alps. 

We had come down out of the clouds 
slowly, cautiously, two clinging, scrambling 
things with twenty feet of rope between us, 
Clear rock-holls were joy when we found 
them, and the leader went gaily to the limit 
of his tether, or, if not to the limit, to 
some well-chosen station, to wait for the 
second. and, in our case, list man. For the 
most part the holls were masked in snow 


and had to be groped for and raked out 
with numbe. fingers, and then matters went 
more slowly. Again the wait; the steady 
drawing in of the rope, bclaving it over a 
projection or some little spike of rock as 
the comrade came down, And all the time. 
was the ecstasy of the mountains, and the 
glory in overcoming yard by yard the rocks 
uud the snow, We were pionecrs. By no 
discoverable sign could it be asserted that 
any màn had ever been that way before. 
These high-hanging places were our own as 
yard by yard we won our way down. 

At last, after leaving the rocks and 
traversing a steep slope of frozen grass 
seamed with shallow ice, which involved 
some laborious step-cutting, we came to 
the level of the Pig Track and unroped. J 
passel eighty feet of the finest hemp in the 
worli through my hands, untwisting every 
kink with care, whilst Mons made a coil 
over knee and under foot. 

We then lit our pipes and started for 
Gorphwysfa, expecting to be there in good 
time for tea. But we reckoned without 
our host—a say ng which is own cousin, it 
seems, to the proverb asserting that the 
best-lail plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley. 

As we approached a great buttress which 
abutted upon our path we heard a desperate 
bleating. Drawing nearer, a well-defined 
gully, or small couloir, unfolded itself, and 
there in the angle formed bv a slanting ~ 
chock-stone and the gully-wall a fine ram 
liy on its back, evilently quite unable to 
regain its footing. It was, in fact, in a 
sorry plight, and wasting strength in wild 
but useless struggles, It looked, poor beast, 
somewhat like a very energetice beetle—a 
creature whose powers as à mover in a 
similar position are notoriously limited, 

Coull we have passed on with easy con- 
sciences, leaving a fellow-scrambler in ruch 
a fatal predicament ? It was imposs. ble. 
I glanced inquiringly at Mons, and saw that 
he was slowly extricating himself from tlie 
rope as he stared up at the silly sheep. 

The spot on which we stood was some 
sixty feet below the spring o£ the buttress, 
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which dovetailed, as it were, into a very 
steep slope of grass. the obiect of our pro- 
osed rescue being about a hundred feet 
ügher still. After a brief survey, it seemed 
that two courses were open to us—namely, 
to contour round the buttres$ up to the 
rock which crested the slope and then climb 
to a position whence a traverse back to the 
gully appeared feasible somewhat above the 
sheep. A similar course up the left-hand 


side was out of the question owing to the 
upper rock-face being quite smooth for 
many feet above and below our objective. 
The alternative was the gully itself, and 
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fallen away from the summits, or in the 
form of small cutaway precipices which dis- 
locate the incline more or less abruptly. 
Again, there are frequently outcrops of rock 
weathered according to its kind, or ground 
smooth by glacial action and often screened 
by a thin coating of precarious herbage. 
A grass slope, in its broadest sense, then, 
may be a combination of all these so long 
as the vegetation visibly predominates. 

In our case the slope looked simple 
enough on the face of it, but appearances 
are deceptive, as we know. The innocent- 
looking front of snow, whilst deep enough 
to hide icy ground and smooth 
rock, was too shallow to afford 


a foothold in itself. In fact, 
although we moved together, 
Mons, who led, had to cut a 


number of steps in frozen earth 
which looked like cake-tobacco, 
and this, together with a short 
! scramble before attaining the 
* actual beginning of the gully, 


MIL. occupied the time mentioned. 
ue. A We paused here for a closer 
EL RS: inspection of our route, and threw 
gau friendly word of encouragement 
x T. to the animal, which was lost to 
Arte view by reason of our being more 


directly beneath it. 
* The initial stage of the climb 
| presented no difficulty whatever. 
It was merely a “ staircase " 
of boulders more or less masked 


t We had come down out ot the clouds slowly, cautiously.” 


this we selected without hesitation as the 
direct and sporting route. 

It took twenty minutes to reach the gully. 

Fifty feet of grass in twenty minutes may 
not seem very athletic progress for sound 
men in boots shod with rather more than 
three hundred wrought-iron Swiss nails 
per pair. But we were faced by a grass 
slope with variations. The term in North 
Wales is somewhat generic. There are grass 
slopes “as is" grass slopes, as Samivel 
might have said, and there are grass slopes 
that bear a good deal of rock, which may be 
in the form of scattered boulders that have 


in snow, up which we went together to the 
first pitch. A “ pitch" may be defined as 
a small cutaway cliff in a gully, or some 
such obstacle as a chock-stone, which is a 
fallen boulder locked in the clutch of the 
containing walls, or, indeed, it is used to 
designate any passage which breaks the con- 
tinuity of m climb. Pitches constitute 
points of especial interest, and call forth all 
the powers of a leader when ascending, and of 
the last man on the rope when descending. 
Our first pitch had no very distinctive 
feature save a general one of mere awkward- 
ness. Any anatomy it may have had was 
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hidden by loosely rooted heather and grass 
mattel with snow, and screened with ice 
too thin to bear a cut foothold. A sort of 
groove or gutter on the left-hand side ap- 
peared to have its advantages, and after 
digging out handholds of a sort, an opera- 
tion which involved me in a shower of 
peaty earth, pats of snow, and chips of ice, 
Mons proceeded to swarm up. 

Now the lower man largely fails to grasp 
the leader’s difficulties—difficulties fre- 
quently characterised by having nothing to 
grasp at all. A rock-front that has any 
sort of defined upper edge to it, or ridges 
on it, nearly always appears from below to 
give reasonable holds, though actually these 
lines may merely bound a surface only 
slightly inclined from the line of sight. In 
much the same way, when Mons disappeared 
in a series of spasmodic wriggles until only 
his legs were in view, I thought he had got 
over the worst part. In reality he was 
very uncomfortable, as, except for the 
friction of his clothes and a crevice large 
enough for three fingers, he was unsup- 
ported. I lodged the head of my. ice-axe 
under his left foot, and waited patiently 
while small avalanches broke on nry devoted 
head as he groped with his disengaged hand 
for a good hold. Under the circumstances 
one does not laugh at a man when only his 
boots can be seen, especially when in the 
expectation of substantial assistance later 
on, but the spectacle of an agitated leg 
gyrating in mid-air and quite out of em- 
ployment was rather amusing. I was about 
to ask if, bearing in mind the solid geometry 
we used to do at school, he could picture in 
relation to himself an elevation of the in- 
verted ram projected on a new X Y, when, 
with a sulden scramble, he went out of 
sight altogether. The rope drew steadily 
away through my hands for a few yards and 
stopped. 

Then a hail: “ Are you ready?“ 

" Right-o! Haul away!” 

He hauled away, and landed me like a 
fish. 

My dear chap," I expostulated, *' you 
pull more like a donkey-engine than " 

* You came up like a sling of frozen meat," 
he interrupted blandly. 

We were now on a bed of small scree 
which tailed out from a covering of snow. 
The incline lay at an angle of about seventy 
degrees—half as steep again as an ordinary 
house-roof—and as the footing was pre- 
carious I belayed to a convenient projection 
before Mons moved away. The couloir 
narrowed and deepened considerably at this 
place, and the snow lay up a well-defined 
channel, which at its narrowest was rather 
wider than one could stretch. i 

Our progress became slower as we found 
ourselyes working into a deepening drift with 
a slippery bottom of nevé, or old com pressed 
snow. The conditions required due precau- 
tion. The drift gave no real support, and 
might avalanche at any moment. The walls 
being destitute of handholds, I rammed the 
spike of my ice-axe into the nevé as far as 
possible, paying out the rope round the 
shaft whilst Mons cut his way up step by 
step.. This is slow work for the second man, 
who must be on the alert all the time, and 
who is in no position to stamp his slowly 
freezing feet. 3 

In time we came to our second pitch, a 
little problem of clean rock, ice, and snow— 
the real thing. We faced a good-sized 
chock-stone with a small cave-like hollow 
formed by its under-side and the left-hand 
wall of the gully. Its other end was sup- 
ported on a mass of splintered rock, which 
overhung somewhat, though seeming to give 
good holds at the top. This mass 1mpin 
upon the right-hand wall of the gully, 


which leaned back slightly, and in the 


summer, no doubt, offered an easy ascent. 
In mid-winter it was effectually screened by 
a curtain of ice, and had no attractions. 

I'll come right up to you and camp out 
in that hole," I said, passing gingerly round 
Mons's legs. 

There was such a depth of snow under 
the chock-stone that a little trampling soon 
made sufficient space to crouch. The most 
satisfactory part of the whole position was 
the presence of an upstanding splinter of 
rock, which formed a most admirable 
belaying-pin, and, in answer to an interested 
inquiry from Mons, who seemed to foresee 
trouble, I could safely say, in the usual 
phrase, that I could “ hold a house." 

Making a turn with the rope close to my 
waist, I passed the slack of Mons’s end over 
the projection. Then, like a fisherman, I 
waited to respond to the slightest pull on 
the line, which must be taut enough to 
give the least possible falling length, and, 
at the same time, be sufficiently free to pay 
out to the slightest upward pull, or the 
climber may be incontinently jerked from 
his hold. 

After some preliminary clearing Mons 
made his first ellort to go up, and failed. 
More picking for holds ended in another 
attempt and failure. Several succeeding 
essays were equally futile, and the incessant 
bleating of the sheep rather got on our 
nerves. At last, after some manceuvring 
and re-setting of the rope, I got into a posi- 
tion from which I could lodge the spike of 
iny ice-axe in a tiny inequality of rock and 
give him a step. This brought some sort 
of holl within reach. He went up steadily 
to a point, and I retired to my hole, and its 
sound advantages for backing-up." 

“Can you give me six fect?” a cry 
came down. 

Just that, but no more," I answered, 
freeing the slack. 

Then hold tight, and I'll risk it." 

The surprising result was a sudden drop 
of the rope, a figure flying past my outlook, 
and a soft impact in the snow. snatched 
in as much rope as I could, and then hauled 
hand over hand. 

Mons had not slipped far, and was quite 
unhurt. 

All right," he said apologetically ; “I 
reckoned on the snow and your anchorage. 
There's some pretty awkward country up 
there, I can tell you," he continued, but 
{ think I can do it this time if you give me 
more rope.“ 

Within the limits of justifiable risk—he 
had taken a soft fall and sure backing into 
due consideration —there was no thought of 
giving-in in this man's composition. 

I untied and paid out some four yards 
before he made another ascent to the point 
abandoned so aig Se I had no sight 
of his operations, but my entire attention 
was fixed upon the rope trailing away over 
the roof of my lodge. There was no view 
to entice my thoughts from the business in 
hand. The angle of the slope at my feet 
was such that nothing could be seen below 
the lip of trampled snow, and the walls of 
the gully only gave me a narrow vertical 
section of glooming mist, blurred at its 
lower part with vague suggestions of dis- 
embodied landscape. A few flakes of snow 
were falling mingled with icy particles blown 
from the crags overhead. 

With the greater length of rope Mons was 
able to cast a loop over a tooth of rock 
above him and so draw himself up to a 
strong position. 

It was now my tura for action. I soon 
began to realise the difficulties which Mons 
had met with, and appreciate accordingly 
the fortitude and skill with which he had 
overcome them. However, with the moral 


support of the rope, I accomplished the 
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passage without mishap, and soon clung 
panting at bis side on a platform which 
would have accommodated one and a-half 
men had it been level. From this vantage 
we studied our further route with craning 
necks. The ram was then no more than 
about twenty feet above us. 

The left-hand wall of the couloir main- 
tained its vertical and uncompromising face, 
but the other side broke away to an easy- 
looking arcte. The huge chock-stone which 
was our destination hung right over us, and 
seemed ready to topple down at any moment. 
There appeared to be a chimney-like 
“through route " behind it, as a glimmer of 
light showed at the back of its dark mouth. 

Thus, two ways came under consideration 
—the one straight up and behind the great 
jammed slab, the other a traverse out to 
the ar.te and back to the slab from the 
side. 

We tried the direct route first of all, but 
gave it up after about ten minutes of vain 
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We still had to climb somewhat higher 
before we could traverse back to the bed 
of the gully, when, with a short vertical 
finish, we stood at last triumphant on the 
upper edge of the chock-stone. 

At wrastlyng he wolde bere away the 
ram, quoted Mons. 

More easily said than done in this case, 
though," I objected, glancing at the stark 
walls around us. 

Much!“ he responded, blowing on his 
chilly fingers. He repeated * Much! re- 
flectively. 

So much, indeed," I went on, that wo 
had better consider what to do with him 
when we have him, before we do get him." 

"Oh, much better!" Mons assented 
heartily, and stamped his feet. “ You 
speak like a text-book.” 

We were, in fact, confronted with a prob- 
lem of no slight difficulty. To content our- 
selves with setting the animal on its feet, 
as had been our intention up to this time, 


What in the name of Fortune did you do that for ? I cried." 


endeavour. It did not look impracticable, 
but proved to be so under present conditions. 
They were precious minutes wasted. 

At last Mons began to traverse out to 
the afte. Here, avain, things were not 
what they seeme!. The lay of the rock was 
all against us, as we discovered when the 
drifts were cleared. Moreover, we found 
no adequate anchorages to comfort us, and 
had passed over some anxious places before 
coming abreast of the ram. 

He ought to have been pleased to se^ us, 
considering the exertions we had undergone 
on his account, but I am bound to say that 
we were not met with any signs of gratitude. 
In point of fact, he grew so convulsed at our 
proximity that his struggles on the edge of 
the chasm filled us with alarm. Fortunately 
he was very firmly wedged or he must 
have fallen headlong down. 

We did our best to soothe him. Mons, 
for instance, remarked “ Ba-a-a’”’ several 
times in a reassuring tone, and vowed that 
he was establishing friendly relations. 


would merely have enlarged the area of its 
distress. We now saw plainly that the 
surrounding rocks formed an insuperable 
barrier. We had wrestled with the rocks, 
and must, in truth, bear away the ram if we 
meant to render it true service. 

An idea of slinging the creature by its 
horns, as cattle are sometimes slung from 
quayside to ship, and then trying to jerk off 
the loop after we had lowered it down, we 
abandoned as unfeasible. We ultimately 
decided that the lowering must be done 
in stages by way of the chimney, the 
greatest difficulty being the descent of the 
last man. 

Turning to examine our ground carefully, 
we simultaneously uttered exclamations of 
gratification and surprise. A thin flake or 
wing of rock stood away from the side-wall 
of the gully, and near its front edge, which 
was no thicker than a man's hand from 
back to palm, was a perfect eyelet about 
the size of a florin. This was one of the 
surprises Øf luvan rock; Some days before 
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we had remarked upon a similar hole in an 
outcrop near the Pig Tiick, little thinking 
to find its counterpart ai our service when 
much in need. It seemed so artificial an 
aid, indeed, that I think we were both a 
little ashamed to take advantage of it ; but 
dusk was falling fast, and common-sense 
prevailed. 

We now began our preparations briskly 
enough, both unroping, and, after passing 
the rope through the eyehole, roping up 
again with the full eighty feet between us. 
Mons then went gaily down to the rescuc 
work in the angle where the sheep lay inert, 
its head towards the precipice. 

He declared afterwards that the beast 
was only saving its energies for the savage 
double kick which caught him below the 
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.belt. A wild scuffle ensued, during which I 
was taxed to the uttermost to give my man 
free play, and at the same time to secure 
him against plunging into space. I cheered 
each of them in turn, and thoroughly en- 
joyed myself. Later in the day I described 
the whole thing graphically to Mons, and 
tried to make him grasp the humour of the 
scene, I was not quite successful. But, 
after all, so much depends upon the point 
of view. 

There was, of course, no doubt as to the 
ultimate issue of the fray, though the old 
ram seemed firmly determined to commit 
suicide rather than be rescued, and several 
times he was only saved by a lightning 
grab at his long fleece. An occasional 
strong grip among the wild legs jerked the 
animal foot by foot in the direction of 
safety, and at last he was stranded in such 
a position that I could lend a hand; then, 
each with a lunging hind leg, we dragged 
the unwilling rescued one to a safe spot for 
a rest. The conqueror ruefully displayed 
his battered hands, after which we pro- 
ceeded to tie up the destructive trotters 
with handkerchiefs. 

After a spell Mons went down the chimney, 
trusting entirely to the rope. I soon lost 
sight of him, but paid out steadily as he 
slithered down the glazed face, that had 
defied us from below, to the lelge whence 
we had made the traverse. He reached 
the foot of the second pitch with a yard of 
half the rope's length to spare. 
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When a shout advised me that he was 
safe I went to the ram, which seemed re- 
signed to its fate. Placing a“ middle- 
man " noose round its great curve! horns, 
I lowered it with some difficulty through 
the opening, where it gave vent to some 
agonised bleats as it slowly bumped its way 
down and down to Mons. It was a heavy 
beast, and I was glad of a short rest before 
hauling up the rope again. 

At last, with the loop of my ice-axe over 
my elbow, I dropped confidently i.t» the 
chimney on the doubled rope. It had vaken 
a good half-hour to climb from the cave 


pitch to the chock-stone, not including the 
abortive experiments at the second stage. 
I made the return direct in three minutes at 
the outside. 


The loose end 
came away through 
the eyelet as easily 
as if it had been 
running through a 
block, and fell at 
our feet with a flop 
like a dead snake. 

Half our return 


was thus accom- 
plished. 

Mons hitche 1 
himself over the 


anchorage in the 
cave, and moved 
out to the top of the snow-slope, whilst I took 
his place astride the sheep, which occupied 
nearly all the available floor-space. The snow 
had frozen on the surface, but not enough to 
bear a man's weight on so small an area as 
his two feet, so Mons used the steps he had 
cut on our ascent ; but the ram went down 
in due course on his broad back like baggage 
on a slide, and as there was rope to spare 
Mons delivered him safely at the foot of the 
first pitch, taking advantage of the rope 
when making his own descent. 

I knew tbat my chief difficulty lay at 
this particular point. 

I stood presently at the top of the pitch 
with some misgivings. It was only about 
twelve feet high, but there was nothing nice 
to fall on underneath, and it only presented 
to me a smoothly rounded shoulder of fine 
scree tailing off to short grass. The rope 


was usc ^ss, as there was no sort of belayirg- 
pin. It was quite dark by this time, too, 
though the hanging mist had cleared to 
some extent, and a few stars were visible. 
What little light there was seemed to come 
from the snow under foot. 

Come, hurry up! said Mons, meaning 
hurry down. ‘‘ We've missed our tea as it 
is, and if you stay up there much longer we 
shall be late for dinner as well. What are 
you waiting for? Use my old hand- 

olds.” 

„That's all very well,” I grumbled, 
scraping about with my ice-axe. ‘“‘ Where 
are they, I should like to know, after you 
and your luggage have spread half the 
snow in the gully over them ? ” 

However, with promise of material assist- 


“We reached the inn at last.” 


ance in the shape of an axe-head if I would 
only look sharp, I delivered myself into the 
gutter-like channel with my back to the 
rock and some very slight finger-holds to 
assist, or, rather, to retard my progress. 
Then, whether my numbed and aching 
fingers refused their office, whether one of 
the aforesaid slight holds gave way, or 
whether Mons’s ice-axe slipped— Mons, by 
the way, indignantly repudiated that sug- 
gestion—will never be known: at all 
events, I landed on Mons, who, in turn, 
collapsed on to that part of the prostrate 
ram's anatomy which, in a toy lamb, 
squeaks. It had just the same effect on 


ours. 

“ What in the name of fortune did you 
do that for?” I cried, diplomatically 
throwing the blame on to Mons before he 
had (recovered, his breath. I might have 


broken my neck, and then what about 
dinner? 


* My word! he grunte d, still sitting on 
the sheep. “ You're not fit to come down 
lust on the rope. You had better practis: 
climbing on the banks of one of your Sussex 
lanes, You might have knockel all my 
teeth out—then what about dinner, eh? 

The last of the party to come a cropper 
was our rescued but ill-use1 friend, for oa 
being relieved of Mons’s weight he burst the 
bonds from his hind feet and started on a 
three-legged race down the couloir. It was a 
lively but hapless attempt, and very funny 
while it lasted. In the nature of things it 
could not last long. We extracted him 
from the boulders amongst which he had 
fallen at the mouth of the gully and slid 
him down to the Pig Track, hess he lojged 
against a big stone until we joined him. 

The moment his fore-feet were untied, 
and all his legs at liberty, he made deter- 
mined efforts to cut our company. But wo 
hai another end in view, and meant to 
save him from risking his obstinate neck 
again in dangerous places; in fact, we hal 
made up our minds to take him as a present 
aad tokén of appreciation to Mr. Owen at 
Gorphwysfa, 

Nobody witnessed the little procession 
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64 1 is easier than Latin verse, Frank? 
Rather, sir, and you seem to be 
enjoying yourself too; that's the ninth you've 
taken while I've had only three little things ; 
there must be something wrong with my 
beastly ecl." 
* Look out, sir ! 
buge lump of clay and stones came tumbling 
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This from Frank, as a 
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which dragged wearily along the Pig Track, 
over the bwich, and down to Pen-y-Pass, 
A unique spectacle was thereby lost. 

The odd member made it abundantly 
evident from the first that our way was not 
his way. H made it manifest by con- 
verting himself into -everal successive sorts 
of snow-plough, the manner he favoured 
most of all being with rigid and widespread 
legs. We f-und this far mo obstructive 
than whe. he me. ly lay d wn—the lateral- 
supine inethod. 

An Alpine Club rope will stand a steady 
strain of over two th usand unds, and 
when the strong old ram got his feet well 
pun against a boulder, as sometimes 

apy ned, I really thought the horns must 
be t... out of his skull, like a bollard from 
a dockhead. 

To save himself from such a catastrophe 
he woull suddenly and unexpectelly let 
go, with the result that we either sat down 
o: plungel oa to our hands and knees 
according to circumstances, After some 
practice, however, we found it possible to 
maintain fairly steady progress by plodding 
stolilly on with the liue over our shoullers, 
and taking no further notice of our quarry's 
manœuvres than to overcome an extra 
strain or duly relax to a rush. His be- 
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down the face of the slate cliff and bounded 
into the sea a few yards from the boat. 
Frank’s exclamation would have been an 
idle one had not an abutting ledge of rock 
diverted the mass, which must certainly 
have swamped or broken their fourteen- 
foot punt. 

“ My word !—what on earth was that? 

“I shouldn't be surprised if it was 
* Old Wat,’ sir. We have drifted close 
to Dunston's Foll, and that was prob. 
ably to remind us that we are near 
enough." | 

The speakers were Dick Langdon and 
Frank Archer. Dick was assistant classical 
master at Iveragh College, where Frank 
was a boarder, and both were now spending 

art of the summer holidays at Frank's 
ome in the extreme west of Ireland. 
Frank was the only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Archer, rector of St. Midan's Cove, 

„Do you know, if that had hit the boat, 
we'd probably have gone to the bottom. 
There's nothing on that cliff to hang on to, 
and we could never &wim round to the cove, 
even if we escaped unhurt.” 

So saying, and at the same time by a few 
powerful strokes placing the boat out of 
any further danger, Dick scanned the 
summit of the cliff. Nothing, however, 
mct his gaze. except the brown surface of 
the moor and the little dry wall running 
along the edge, built as a protection for 
the few sheep that grazed on the scanty 
pasture, 
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haviour reminded me rather of a patent log 
in a choppy sea. Once just once—he con- 
trivel to run round us; then there was a 
coil indeed. 

We reached the inn at last, and shouted 
for Mr. Owen as we stool in the cheerful 
oll hall, with the rope through the door 
and our captive describing frantic semi- 
circles on the roadway outside. 

Mr. Owen came in a hurry to know what 
all the hubbub could be about, and we said 
wə had brought him a gift of mutton—good 
Welsh mutton with a tail—from the moun- 
tains. 

We hauled in the rope hand over hand 
steadily; the semicircles outside grew 
smaller and smaller, until the fine ram stood 
trembling in the porch with wild eyes. 

Then Mr. Owen, and Mrs. Owen, and the 
maids, who had all run in to see what in the 
world the matter was, made the very 

wters on the oll oak dresser ring with 
aughter when the former cried : 

“Why, 'tis a ram of my own you have 
brought to Gorphwysfa! A stray from my 
run—yes! See, there is my mark upon it.” 

We concealed our feelings with great 
success, and then gravely handed the rope 
into the landlord’s hands. Truly a man 
may do what he will with his own! 


“T can’t see any person, and yet 
that must have been pushed by some 
one. Who's Old Wat’?” 

“ Oh, he’s a queer old body, half 
dotty, I think. He looks after Dun- 
ston's Folly for Mr. Outram. He'll let 
no one near the place, and never 
speaks to anyone. Everyone looks 
on him as a sort of mystery, and 
queer stories are rumoured about him ; 
but I fancy he’s quite harmless, and 
after all he may not have thrown that 
thing over at all.” 

“Is that Dunston’s Folly—that 
queer old place on the edge of the 
cliff? If | lived there I should be 
afraid the first storm would bring it 
down. There's a sort of cave runnin 
close in under it too. Why was it call 
Dunston’s Folly ? ” 

“ Oh, a chap named Dunston, years ago, 
thought it a romantic spot to build a house. 
He soon grew tired of the loneliness and 
allowed it to go to ruin, so the fisher-folk 
called it Dunston’s Folly. Now a Mr. 
Outram has purchased the place. He 
travels about a Jot, sometimes in his motor- 
car, sometimes in his yacht. You should 
see his little yacht—she’s a beauty, and she 
can go too! He took dad and sis and 
myself out to the Skellig rock one day last 
week, and it was ripping. She’s fitted up 
fit for a prince. His car, too, is a speedy 
one, I should think, a Rolls-Rice, but the 
roads about these mountains are not suit- 
able for fast going. He has kept both pretty 
busy this summer, I believe. But he never 
invites anyone to Dunston’s Folly, and 
there's an air of mystery about the place.” 

“ Who is this Mr. Outram ? " 

“ I think he's a bounder, sir. Ho comes 
to the Rectory a great deal and makes 
himsclf very agreeable to dad, who seems 
tolike him. I don't." 

Dick said no more about the matter and, 
as it was getting late, turned the boat's head 
and pulled for St. Midan's Cove. where Enid 
Archer and her father were waiting their 
return. 

“ Hullo ! Mr. Langdon, what luck?!“ 

“I sav, he’s bagged nine, and I've only 
taken three. There was something wrong 
with my-bait. I fancy it was not bright 
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enough," Frank chimed in before Dick had 
time to reply. 

* Oh, not bad, Miss Enid, considering this 
às the first timo I've ever tished for pollock. 
X must say I enjoyed it immensely. It 
gust suits my lazy disposition. I've taken 
nine. some of them fairly decent too.” 

“Where did you go to? To the Bull 
Rock?” 

No; we went just round the headland, 
and allowed the boat to drift until we got 
close under Dunston's Follv."' 

“ Did vou see anything of Old Wat?“ 

“We didn't see him, but I imagine he 
saw us, and we had a reminder not to come 
too close. In fact, the clilf began to move 
in our direction, so we sheered otf. It may 
have been an accident, but a huge mass of 
«lay came down the rocks aud dropped 
uncomfortably near the boat.” 

“Oh, Mr. Langdon, you might both have 
been drowned! Please don't go near 
Punston’s Folly any more. It’s a most 
uncanny place, and Old Wat is a queer 
lot, I'm sure. A coastguard was found 
drowned over there at Nob's Head not 
long ago—about six weeks since, wasn't it, 
father ?—and rumour has it that Old Wat 
knew more about it than he pretended,” 

When Frank had moored the boat, after 
stringing the fish thev strolled together 
to the old-fashioned Rectory, built in a 
sheltered nook, completely hidden from 
the sea, but looking down on the lovely 
tittle cove which the Atlantic breakers 
had in prehistoric days worn into the 
land where the rock and soil offered less 
resistance than the surrounding iron cliffs. 

An ideal plice, St. Midan’s, for a summer 
holiday, and Dick Langdon was thoroughly 
enjoving his stay. 

Its absolute peace and quiet and freedom 
from hurry or bustle was refreshing. The 
wonderful 82a, fascinating in all its moods, 
was a never-failing source of enjoyment, 
as well as the surrounding hills and moors, 
where one was free to wander at will without 
fear of being pulled up for trespassing. 


THE MAN 


1 SUPPOSE there is something so preter- 
naturally solemn, staid, calm, and un- 
ruflle about a cat that has reached the age 
of maturity that it is the very last creature 
in the world which can be supposed to 


laugh. The degrees of comparison of 
humour are: Positive, “funny”; Com- 
parative, "sereamingly funny "; Super. 


lative, "enough to make a cat laugh!” 
Now, Louis Wain—like Shakespeare and 
Milton, no one ever gives him a Mr.— 
has attained the double distinction of 
making thousands of cats actually laugh, 
and of drawing such mad, comical, rollicking, 
unforgettable cats, that every detail of his 
pictures is often. quite funny enough even 
to make a cat laugh ! 

It is a most remarkable fact that real 
‘humorists are generally solemn, some- 
‘times almost saturnine in their mood and 
appearance. At any rate, they are generally 
very quiet. men, whom one would never 
associate with the funny things they write 
or draw. W. W. Jacobs is one of the 
quietest, most undemonstrative men in the 
world, and probably does not utter one joke 
& week, vet he has made all the world laugh 
at his sulormen, J. M. Barrie, whose 
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The Rectory was very secluded. The 
nearest inhabited house was the coast- 
guards’ station half a mile to the north 
of the cove; while at an almost equal 
distance inland was the police barracks— 
two little brick huts. roofed with corrugate:l 
iron and accommodating a sergeant and 
four men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
It was a source of great amusement to 
Dick that these tine, strapping, intelligent 
young fellows, so entirely different from 
their brothers in England, should be dumped 
down in this quiet, out-of-the-way place, 
with apparently nothing to do. He was 
glad later that they had been dumped there. 
The coastguards’ post. too, seemed to be 
more or less a sinecure; apparently their 
onlv duty now being to land or claim the 
extraordinary amount of wreck timber 
which almost every tide, during the winter, 
cast up on the cove or along the base of the 
cliff. 

Vhe advent of Mr. Dalby Outram into 
this quiet, secluded little place, could not 
fail to be a subject. of various conjectures, 
He was generally voted a tourist crank, 
who had more money than he kuew what 
todo with. Certainly he was not niggardly. 
Only quite recently he had contributed 
one hundred pounds to the repair of Dr. 
Archer’s Jittle church, which was beginning 
to admit the wet of the driving Atlantic 
storms. He seemed a well-to-do, polished 
man of the world, with a cheery word for 
all he met, and an apparent openness and 
frankness of manner that made him appear 
to those he came in contact with a typical 
English gentleman. 

A few days after the incident stated 
above he came to the Rectory to dinner, 
and, though Dunston’s Folly was little more 
than half a mile distant, he thought it 
necessary to use his car, and dashed up the 
drive amid a whirl of dust. During dinner 
he never allowed conversation to flag for a 
moment. He was both amusing and 
interesting, The E lucation Bill, the problem 
of the unemploved, the constant stream of 

(fo be contia.) 


WHO CAN 
A CHAT WITH LOUIS WAIN. 
Dx ALFRED D. COOPER. 


* Peter Pan” has sent tens of thousands 
of children, not to speak of their elders, into 
ecstasies of delicht and tits of merry laughter, 
is just such another. Jerome K. Jerome, 
whose Three Men in a Boat established 
him for all time as a first-clhiss humorist, 
will talk philosophy and sociology to you 
bv the hour; Mark Twain, who has kept 
two continents laughing for thirty years, 
although he can be funny on occasion even 
in speech, as was proved but lately on his 
visit. to this country, looks a solemn man, 
and he has indeed a very deep vein of 
seriousness, 

But of all humorists, surely Louis Wain 
looks the least humorous. His dark face 
has, one might almost say, an expression 
of settled gloom upon it, and when he 
smiles, as ho does oceasionally, it almost 
seems to hurt him. Yet he is a genial man. 
He probably smiles inside. indulges in a 
sort of invisible chuckle. But you might 
dine with him, walk with him, * camp ” 
with him dozens of times, as I have done, 
without striking à spark of humour out of 
him. Yet he is a great humorist. 

I have heard people depreciate Louis 
Wain, because they say he can only draw 


emigration, were subjects he touched on 
with the fervour of a patriot. Dr. Archer 
thought that, to his mind, emigration was 
the only possible solution of the unemployed 
question, Mr. Outram disagreed with this, 
and urged that excessive emigration was 
most detrimental tc the interests of the 
State, and was slowly, but surely, bleeding 
our country to death. 

He became quite eloquent as he pointed 
out that the average cost of producing a 
useful, responsible  citizen— reckonirg the 
time twenty years, and the expense fifty 
pounds per annum—amounted to about one 
thousand pounds, This was an investment 
of national capital, whether expended by 
parents or by the State, and the nation was 
entitled to a dividend in the shape of useful 
citizenship. The emigration of a citizen 
meant the total transference of that capital 
and the dividend to a foreign State, and leít 
this country so much the poorer. 

Dr. Archer was deeply impressed, and Dick 
Langdon, though he did not agree with all 
that was said, felt there was much truth in it, 

When Outram had gone Dick tried to 
sum him up, but could not quite make up 
his mind about him, and, though he could 
not say precisely why, he felt himself dis- 
liking the man. 

He questioned Dr. Archer about Dun. 
ston’s Folly and its occupant. He could 
only gather, however, that Mr. Outram 
was & very nice gentleman with a fund of 
world-wide news and knowledge, that his 
coming was always a great pleasure to the 
Doctor, as it was very rarely he had a chance 
of conversing with such a cultured, widely 
informed man. ‘There was no doubt that 
in time he, too, would grow tired of Dun- 
ston's Follv, but at present he was delighted 
with the place and its surroundings. 

Dick was not satisfied. He felt sure 
there was something mysterious about 
Dunston's Folly, and he was determined 
to see what he could of it. The incident 
of that first evening they were fishing, too, 
strengthened his suspicions, 
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MAKE A CAT LAUGH: 


cats and is a man of one idea. Well, even 
if that were the case, which all B. O. P.“ 
readers know it is not, it can be claimed 
for Louis Wain that his one idea has made 
his name a household word all over the world. 
Indeed, it is probable that his name is more 
familiar to the general public than that of 
any other living comic artist. Ask the first 
ten men you meet to mention the names 
of two Punch“ artists, and, now that 
Phil May is gone, perhaps not more than 
one of them will reply satisfactorily. But 
ask the same ten men the name of the 
artist who draws cata, and every man-Jack 
of them will pass this viva voce examination 
with honours. 

I said to Louis Wain one day, “I havo 
heard people say that your cats are not like 
cats at all.” 

He smiled his monthly smile on that 
occasion, and replied; * Well, if my cats 
are not like cate, what are they like ? ” 

Now that is a poser. Of course Louis 
Wain makes his cats human. He endows 
them with every human quality—speech, 
the capacity to walk erect, the power to 
smile, grin, frown, scowl, jeer, ogle, simper, 
swear—though they have that capacity 


ceally—think, plan, wear clothes, keep 
shop, use a latchkey—and, in fact, every 
human quality, good and bad. He makes 
them sit on chairs and sofas, dance at 
evening parties, kiss under the mistletoe, 
skate, slide, tumble, dine à la carte, play 
trumpets and drums and all kinds of musical 
instruments, go to school, read books, play 
leap-frog, use face-powder and dress in the 
latest fashion. He draws jockey cats, sport- 
ing cats, courting cats, masher cats, rou 
cats, tragical cats, comedy cats, cooking cats, 
tramp cats, Bridge cats, social cats, philo- 
sophical cats, motor cate, policeman cats—in 
fact, he draws any and every kind of cat 
except the real household cat which lies on 
the rug and purrs. 

The last-mentioned fact is why some 
people say Louis Wain's cats are not cats 
at all! But they are certainly nothing 
else! He is not a cat portrait painter. He 
is & humorist, and, under the guise of 
cats, he pokes fun at mankind in general 
and shows them, under this guise, their 
foibles and failings and comicalities and 
tittle ways generally. 

suppose,“ he said to me, that I must 
have drawn eighty thousand cats in my time. 
I have shown them in every human r le, 
from the cradle to the grave, engaged in 
every sport, from circus-riding to croquet— 
cats of all ages, from prattling infants to 
doddering old men; but I defy anyone to 
mistake one of my cats for any other 
creature extant or extinct. I represent 
foibles, failings, pleasures, passions, any- 
thing but politics, which I never touch, 
and I claim the right of every caricaturist 
to exaggerate defects, emphasise features, 
use my subject for all it is worth, in order 
to bring out the special point I want to 
make at the time." 

Louis Wain has an absolutely marvellous 
facility as & draughtsman. He has been 
drawing for the B.O.P.” for a quarter of 
a century; drawing not only cats, but 
dogs, sailor-boys, and many other subjects, 
Aud. oddly enough, he draws with his left 
hand. His models are of his own household, 
for he always keeps three to half a dozen 
cats as pets at “ Bendigo,” his house at 
Westgate-on-Sea. And his 
models indeed, for he is an indispensable 
judge at the cat-show at the Crystal Palace, 
and has done more than any other living 
man to make the cat the social success it is 
at this moment. One of his own cats, at 
least, can do almost anything but talk, 
and Louis Wain is a strong advocate of the 
humane treatment not only of cats, but 
of all domestic animals. 

I found hiin full of rage one day because 
he had heard of some one still indulging in 
what he called the barbarous practice 
of turning a cat out of doors at night in the 
rain. It is all very well.“ he said, on a 
fine, warm summer night, but the nature, 
of cats is extremely sensitive. Their tem- 
pers are spoiled, they develop bad habits, 
and then people give them bad names, 
because they have not the least idea how 
to manage them. On the other hand," he 
continued. some people pet their cats to 
death. I have seen cats allowed to walk 
about the table and select their own 
dainties. The cat is one of the most easily 
trained of all animals, and if properly reared 
never needs any worse reprimand than a 
look or the tone of the voice; and I can say 
from experienoe that reproof is never lost 
upon them." 

All this seemed idealistic to me who had 
been kept awake the night before by a cats’ 
‘concert on the tiles, but I reckoned that 
Louis Wain knew more about cats in five 
minutes than I knew in twelve months, so 
I solemnly acquiesced and asked him to 
tell me somo stories. 


models  are- 
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“Well,” he said, I once gave a dinner 
to the cat’s-meat men in London, and it was 
a tremendous success. By the way, I think 
it is one of the funniest sights in the world 
to seé the cats sidling up the arca-steps, 
and along the railings, when they hear the 
voice of the cats’-meat man. 

“ Well, I tell you, there was a crowd at 
the door of the Strand Restaurant, where 
the dinner was to be consumed, and a mass 
of small boys who were present set up a 


dismal caterwauling in my honour the 


moment my cab drew up. I walked 
through a perfect pandemonium of cat-calls, 
meows, and unearthly yells. But it was 
all in the best of temper. I was a popular 
hero that night. Even when I had seated 
myself at the table, one of those urchins 
who, by some means known only to small 
fry, had managed to escape the vigilance 
of the doorkeeper, came upon all-fours, 
arching his back and purring round my 
chair. It all added to the joviality of the 
occasion, and I can assure you that my 
friends enjoyed the fare that I provided, 
and which, I need hardly say, was not 
cats’ meat ! 

Talking about my cats not being like 
cats," continued Louis Wain, ** I can vouch 
for the fact that cats can recognise their 
own likenesses in my drawings. Perhaps 
you rementber a long picture of mine which 
was published as a Christmas supplement 
to a popular paper some years back. It 
represented every known species of cat, 
‘all in a row, as the song says, and all 
singing different tunes. I believe I called 
it The Cats’ Concert.’ Well, the editor 
of the paper pinned one of these pictures 
on his oftice-wall over his desk, and the 
office cat took a perfectly fiendish dislike to 
a particular white cat in the picture, and 
would stand in front of it and swear. One 
morning the editor found a hole in the 


picture. The office cat had torn his hated 
rival into pieces. What do you think of 
that? 


* Tell me," I said, how you got on in 
your young days. -Would you advise 
young artists to specialise in cats, as you 
have done ? " l 

“ Well, as far as cats are concerned,” 
said the cat artist, “ I think I have about 
filled the bill, and there is hardly room 
for anyone else. I have found it a good 
thing to specialise. The man who can do 
anything pre-eminently well can always 
find a market for his wares. So I would 
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advise the young artist to specialise in 
something, and to be best in his subject.” 

Then you found your way into publio 
favour easily, did you ? " I queried. 

“ When I started," answered Louis Wain, 
“the artist was a sort of pariah, who was 
admitted by the back door, if at all. I had 
& very rough time, to begin with, I can 
assure you. The editor's sanctum was 
a sealed room as far as I was ooncerned, 
and as far as artists generally were con- 
cerned. Instead of going straight to the 
Great Panjandrum, we had to do our 
business through the engraver, and be well 
content if we received a few shillings for a 
drawing. But I am not inclined to think 
the primrose way is the best way to develop 
those qualities which not only catch, but 
hold, the public. I have been drawiny 
cats all these years, and I think my cats are 
as popular as ever they were, and perhaps 
more s0. 

* You would be surprised to hear how 
many people write to me. But I get 
letters from all sorts and conditions of 
people, from  duchesses to charwomen. 
One old lady used to write to me a sort 
of variegated letter. She used different- 
coloured inks for every animal in her 
establishment—and she had a good many. 
If she wrote of her cat she used blue ink. 
If she wrote of her dog, green. If she 
wrote of herself, black. The last was a sort 
of symbol of mourning, for she explained 
to me that she was a very lonely old 
woman, as all her people were dead. If 
she turned from talking of one animal to 
speak of another, she changed the oolour 
of her ink, so you may imagine how funny 
her letters looked.” 

And is Louis Wain a man of one idea, 
as his few detractors aver ? By no means. 
He has succeeded in getting an inexhaustible 
fund of humour out of the “ harmless, 
necessary cat," but he finds his recreation 
in music. He is not only a skilful executant, 
but a composer, and has written more than 
one opera. He also writes humorous 
verse, and as a short-story writer is by no 
means unknown. As an authority upon 
certain scientific subjects he is highly 
respected. He is also a skilful gardener, 
and prides himself on growing every known 
English flower in his garden. It generally, 
happens that the man who can do one thing 
supremely well can do a good many other 
things besides, and Louis Wain is a case im 
point. 
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Celebrating the New Year on the Roofs. 
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THE VANISHING NIGGER. 


l. When the moon is full on, you see as much of 


Sambo Junior as this. 


2. But when the moon goes in, there is really very 
little left of our coloured friend. Hardly enough for 
identification purposes, 


Something like New Year's Presents ! 
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RAILWAY SIGNAL-BOXES AND THEIR MECHANISM. 


I" the May 1907 number of the “ B.O.P." 
we briefly outlined the working of an 
ordi signal-cabin, and mention was 
then made of the fact that the signals and 
the points are so connected, one with the 
other, by means of certain mechanical 
arrangements, that it is impossible for 
a semaphore to be lowered, or “ taken off." 
unless the corresponding points are in such 
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* Capstan " Lever formerly used by G. W. R. 
for Controlling Points. 


a position that & train may safely pass over 
them. On the other hand, once these 
signals are lowered, then the points which 
the semaphores govern are in like manner 
locked in the proper direction, and remain 
so until the signals are again restored to 
their natural position, which is that of 
[1 danger." 

This is what is called the “ interlocking 
system ; it originatel in England, but is 
now adopted, more or less, upon the railways 
of all countries, and it is largely owing to 
this fact that a railway carriage has been 
said to be the safest place in the world." 

In the early days of railways there were 
no mechanical] devices to protect the 
passenger, and the numberless and ingenious 
appliances now in vogue are simply the 
results of experience dearly purchased, 
as accident after accilent, from one cause 
or another, demonstrated the truth of the 
proverb that “ Necessity is the mother of 
invention." 

For many years after the railways opened 
there were no signal-cabins whatever. The 
points were moved by switch levers fixed 
close beside them, and so we get the word 
" switchman." Every time a pair of points 
was used a man had to go to the spot to 
work the lever, and thus in busy places 
a switchman often had to run speedily 
from one switch to the next. There was 
also then no connection between the points 
and the signals, and it was possible for 
the semaphore to show “all right " when 
the points were in a position perilous to the 
train approaching them, so, accordingly, the 
safety of the trains largely depended upon 
the trustworthiness of the switchman in 
charge. 

Upon some lines the points were balance 
80 that in their natural position they would 
be set in safety for the main line, and it 
was then necessary for a man to “ hold 
over" the lever whenever it was desired 
to give acccss to a siding, or to allow a 
train at a junction to enter upon the branch 


line. 


By W. E. Epwarps. 


Another plan was adoptel by the Great 
Western Railway, and that was to padlock 
the point levers, whilst the keys were 
placed in charge of the policeman who acte1 
as switchman in those days. "These levers 
were of a special type and were called 
* capstans " ; the target or disc which is 
seen at the top was painted white with a 
red ring upon it. This was used to indicate 
the position of the points from a distance. 

In our illustration the disc is turned 
towards the approaching trains, signifying 
that the points are at.safety for the main 
line; should they be set for a siding, then, 
as the handle was turned, the disc revolved in 
a semicircle, and only its edge could be seen. 

The first step towards the present system 
consistel of gathering together the various 
levers working the points and signals 
upon a platform, so that they could be con- 
veniently worked by one man upon the 
spot. Very soon connections were made 
between the levers, so that the signals 
could not be lowered unless it was safe to 
do so; for example, unless the points 
leading to the branch line were open, then 
the signal for the branch train could not be 
lowerel. In the same way the signal 
levers were also interlocked one with 
another, so that if a main-line train were 
approaching the junction, and the corre- 
sponding signal lowered to allow it to pass, 
then the branch signal was locked at 
danger, and vice versa. 

As early as 1856 an interlocked signal-box 
of this kind was erected at Bricklayers’ 
Arms Junction on the South-Eastern Rail- 
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way: the apparatus used was called a 
locking - frame, and that system, although 
now immensely improved, continues in 
use at the present time. Many different 
interlocking methods have been, and still 
are adopted, but the most general plan now 
usel is what is called “ tappet locking." 
A tappet is a bar of steel, oblong in section, 
and about 1j in. by § in. in size. It is fixed 


to the shaft of the signal or point lever, 
at right-angles, as shown in fig. 1, which 
is a sectional side-view. As the lever 
is pulled over by the signalman the tappet 
slides horizontally in the direc ion of the 
arrow, The dotted line indicates position 
of lever as pulled over. 

Fig. 2 is a plan, or view looking down 
upon the tappets, as they would seen 
supposing we looked through the floor of 
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the signal-box at the apparatus beneath. 
The tappets, and likewise the levers to which 
they are attached, are in their normal 
position—that is to say, the points are closed, 
and safely set for the main line; the 
signals are all at ‘‘ danger,” and the wires 
leading to the signals are all slackened. 
The only signals which cannot be moved 
at present are Nos. 1 and 5, which will be 
explained later on. The oblong notch: s or 
spaces at the ends of the tappets neat the 
top of the diagram are for the purpose of 
securing them to the upright shafts of the 
levers, which pass throu them. It will 
be noticed, too, that the tappets havo 
notches cut in their sides, and between the 
tappets are shown by shaded lines other 
pieces of steel, which are called“ locks.” 
The locks slide horizontally also, but of 
course at right-angles to the tappets ; and as 
they are shaped to fit the notches, they lock 
or unlock the movement of the tappet and 
lever, and so the signalman is prevented from 
moving either points or signals unless it is 
safe to do so. The locks slide as the levers 
are moved, so that every time a lever is 
pulled or put back, another lever, or perhaps 
several, are locked or unlocked. : 

We now return to fig. 1. A is the lever 
handle, and B is the “ spring catch " handle. 
As the catch is pressed inwards it lifts the 
rod c, to which is attached a drop block, n. 
This block fits into two grooves at the base, 
which are shown at E and r. Groove E 
stops the lever as it is thrown back, whilst 
groove F again stops it when it is pulled 
to the “ over” position. The curved piece 
of metal in which the grooves are cut is 
called a '* quadrant," and this is fixed just 
above the floor of the signal-box. Glancing 
again at fig. 1, we see upon the side of the 
tappet at N the notch into which the 
lock slides, whilst just beneath it is shown, 
at L,a perspective view of the lock in its 
position against the tappet. The whole 
of this part of the apparatus is, as we have 
remarked, below the floor, whilst in the 
upper part of the cabin, where the signal- 
man is, only the levers and quadrants arc 
to be seen, but the whole of the apparatus 
is called, as we have seen, the locking-frame. 

In order to explain the working of tho 
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interlocking, we have chosen as an example 
& very simple wayside signal.box upon a 
double line of railway, with a locking-frame 
of five levers only, and below is & signal 
diagram showing the rails, points, and signals. 


here are four signals—two for each direc- 
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As the signalman pulls lever No. 4, which, 
of course, corresponds to signal No. 4 on the 
signal diagram, the semaphore itself falls 
and the tappet (No. 4) slides along until it 
reaches the point shown in fig. 3. The 
notch A travels, of course, also until it 


Diagram of Signals at an Intermediate Block-cabin. 


tion—and they consist of “ distant” and 
“ home" signals, The up” signals are 
numberel 1 and 2, whilst those for the 
* down" line are numbered 4 and 5. The direc- 
tion of the trains is shown by the arrows, 
the up line of course leading to London, 
and the down rail away from it. Both 
the distant signals woull probably be 
700 or 800 yaris away from the signal. 
box, but the home signals are quite near, 
and they are placed so as to be a little in 
advanoe of the points. There is a set of 
pointe, marke 1 by the figure 3, provided to 
allow the trains to cross from the down to 
the up line, and vice versa, and this is what 
is termed a “ cross-over road.“ Notice, too, 
that these points are “trailing points," 
which means that a train must stop and 
thea “ back " over them from one rail to 
the other. 

We will now assume that a down train has 
just been signalled by the  electric-bell 
code from the next signal-box in the rear, 
anl that the signalman (in the cabin we 
imagine ourselves to be) has obtained 


prn from his “ mate” in the next 
x on the other sile of him to pass the 
train on. Signal No. 5 being a distant 
signal, it has in consequence a notch cut in 
the end of its arm, and this, it will be re- 
membered, denotes that, although it may be 
d when at danger, yet the driver must 
ready to stop at the next signal (No. 4), 
which is the home or stop signal. It is 


therefore aiways arranged that th» home 
signal must first be pulled off; and to see 
how that is done we must again refer to 
fig. 2, where it will be seen that a lock is 
placed between the tappets of levers 4 and 5 
at the place marked a~a. 


stops opposite the lock a-a, and now 
lever No. 5 is free, and the distant signal 
may then be lowered, As the lever is pulled 
its tappet (No. 5) forces the lock a- 
towar.ls tappet No. 4, until it slides into 
the notch a, as shown in fig. 4, where hoth 
the tappets are seen in the pulled over 


position; the levers. of cours“. are likewise 
over, and the wires which they work have 
pulled the two corresponding signals down 
to “all clear." Although the distant is 
the last signal to be lowered, yet it is the 
first the train meets, and so it is proper that 
this signal should be the first to be put 
back to danger. In order to ensure that 
this is done, the lock a—a, whieh has before 
locked the distant signal, has now “ back- 
locked " the tappet of lever No. 4, which 
works the home semaphore, so that as the 
distant signal cannot be down until tke 
home signal is lowered, neither can the 
home be at “danger” when the distant is 
at ** all clear." 

We next come to the points. They are 
worked by one lever, No. 3, and its tappet 
is shown by that numeral upon each figure. 
Of course, to cross a train from the down 
to the up line would be dangerous unless 
all the signals were set at danger, so, to 
prevent any such mistake, the signal levers 
are interlocked with the points lever, and 
the lock which secures them is seen at b—b 
exactly opposite the other lock, a~a. 

Now, if we look again at figs. 3 and 4 we 
see that when the home signal is lowered 
lock b-b is held inside the notch of 
tappet No. 3 (the points lever), and that 
prevents the points themselves from being 
movel. On the other hand, when the 
signals are all at danger this lock is free, 
but directly the tappet of No. 3 begins to 
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slide along as the signalman moves the 
points, then lock b—b at once enters 
the notch of the home signal tappet, and 
prevents that semaphore from being moved, 
whilst, again, the other lock (a-a) secures 
the distant signal. Fig. 5 shows the points 
lever as pulled over, whilst the signal tappets 
are now locked at danger. 

It will be readily seen by our readers that 
the fact of a train using the cross-over road 
blocks the line in both directions, for, if they 
look again at the signal diagram, they will 
see that if a down train for any cause had 
to be transferred to the up line it would 
firstly have to stop beyond the points, so 
obstructing the down line, aad next it would 
have to back over the two sets of points on 
to the up line, when that rail would also be 
obstructed, For this reason another lock, 
c—, is placed between the pointe lever 
and the up home signal lever (No. 2), as 
shown, and the other lock (d-d) on its 
right acts upon the up distant lever tappet 
(No. 1) in just the same way as the two 
down signals are interlccked, as we have 
already explained. 

The connectior between the lever ^nd the 
actual signal is not shown upon the sectional 
diagram (fig. 1). The wires leading to the 
signals are attached to the lower part of the 
levers and pass through an opening at the 
lower part of the signal-box. e points are 
connected by metal rodding, which is likewise 
attached to the lever working the points. 
The signal wires expand or shrink according 
to the temperature, and so the signalman is 
proviled with an adjusting apparatus, which 
allows him to regulate the wires as required. 

We think that, with a little attention, 
our readers will at least grasp the main 
principles of interlocking, remembering 
that the most complicated signal-cabin, even 
if it contains a hundred levers, is nothing 
but a multiplication of the system we have 
indicated, the only difference being that 
there are many more locks and connections 
between the various levers. 

In the example we have illustrated each 
lever tappet is connected only with its 
next-door neighbour, but in a larger signal- 
cabin the case is different, and sometimes 
levers as far apart as forty feet are inter- 
locked one with the other. Where that is the 
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case. the locks are exactly the same, but they 
are fixed to a “ locking-bar " reaching from 
one lever to the other, the locking-bar moving 
both to the right and the left, and oarrying 
with it the locks such as are seen in our 
illustrations. 


The efficient system of signalling adopte1 
in our own country seldom fails to attract 
the attention of foreign railway engineers 
whenever they visit us, and to give some 
idea of the cost involved in “ train protec- 
tion " alone, we may state that the capital 
value of the signalling and interlocking 
upon our largest line, the Great Western, 
is estimated at 1,360,000/. sterling, whilst 
the yearly expenliture for the maintenance 
and renewals of the signalling apparatus 
is reckoned at 80,0007, ! 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A NEW YEAR'S THOUGHT. 


Or all the memorials in We-tminster Abbey, it has 
been truly said, there is not one that gives a nobler 
thought than the life-lesson from the monument to 
Lori Lawrence—siniply his name, the date of bis 
Jeath, and the well-known words: “He feared man +o 
little, because he feared God so much.” Here is one 
zreat secret of victory. Walk ever in the fear of God. 
Let our prayer be like that found locked up in the 
desk after bis death of a Rugby boy: “wv God, give 
me courage that I may fear none but Thee,” 
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A PLEASANT JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION. 


We have received from Geelong, Australia, a specially 
annotated copy of the “Geelong Grammar School 
Quarterly,” the current iss e of which is devoted 
almost wholly to a record of the school’s jubilee 
celebrations. Mr. W. Edward Graham (the bead- 
master of the High School, Warwick, Queensland), in 
wr.ting to us, thus describes tbe Geelong Grammar 
School: “It is ome of tie five great public schools of 
Victoria (the others being Melbourne Grammar School, 
the Seoteh College, Melbourne, Wesley College, and 
St. Xavier College) and is often called the ‘Eton of 
Australia, It is a great boati g school, the lovers of 
that form of sport finding amole scope for its exercise 
on the waters of the River Barwon and Lake Koene- 
wana; but it can al-o holl its own ou the cricket and 
football fields. 3 the Australian game of fc othall 
is played, wich differs considerably from either Rugby 
or * Association,’ but is both fast and interest ng.) 
The school buildings stand on a hill, or ridve, about 
midway between the river and Corio Bay (a repro- 
duction of the Bay of Naples, with the pictore- ue 
double cone vf the You Yangs doing duty for Vesuvius), 
and overlooking the town of Geelong, with its wide 
quiet streets, beautiful gardens, nnd avenues of elin- 
trees The urey old buildings, clad with ivy, have a 
ver) Engish aspect, and Christ Church, where the 
jubilee services were held, and which stands opposite 
the school gates is a fine specimen of Perpendieniar 
architecture, which might have been lifted bodily from 
some English couutryside, I may mention that, 
though not myself an told boy’ of Geelong (the grand 
old Brisbane Grammar School claiming my alleyiau e), 
I was a master there for some littie time, and still take 


A t interest in all its loings.“ a: 


r. Graham adis: “I nave a vivid recollection o 
the first number of the D.O.P., with My First Foot- 
ball Match,’ by ‘Adams of Parkhurst,’ for its first 


article.” 


AN IDEAL FOR BOYS. 


THE first sermon on the occasion of the Geelong 
celebration wa preached by the Right Rev. J. F. 
Stretch, D.D., Bishop of Newcastle, and President of 
the Old Geelong Grammarians’ Association, We pive 
a few helpful extrac' $8; 

“When we lave men of whom it can be said, as it 
was of one of the great Lawrences, ‘He fiared his 
fellow-men o little, becunse) ie feared his God much, 
tuen we have men of whom it cin be said that they 
are more than arm es or navies or fenced cities, 
Honour, Courige, End 'rance—theze are thiee notes of 
clharacver which should mark the men who are to bea 
nation's true leaders and protectors. These are the 
three things that make the men who, when they die, 
leave a gap to be filled in the world, and I thank God 
that there have been through all ages a -succession of 
these nen —men on whose character tee nation could 
depend: men whose sense of honour wad inflexible, aud 
men Of courage. Character is the stability of the 
nation, and the noblest thing that can be done for any 
nation is to promote a high standard of character 
amongst ite pe ple. 

“ Honour. le, at any rate, we learn at school. Not 
without mistakes. For the code of schoolboy honour 
is not always the highest; but it is a great thing to 
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have a cole of honour, rather than tran:gress which 
we are prepared to suffer. The code will little by 
little grow higher, and the thought of hovourable 
service to Christ Himeelf will get rid of all that is 
mean and base aud unworthy of the Christian gentle- 
man. 

“Courage. How hard this is, I suppose we have 
all found out. And we have to remember that our 
sueceess here depends upon what we are rather than 
What we say. It is the same all tnroughi life. But the 
sooner we make up our minds to certain great prin- 
ciples, and stick to them, the easier it will become. 
When Cole idge Putersou was a boy at Eton, at one 
of the school dinners talk was getting a bit risqué, not 
exactly what we should be using if our mothers and 
sisters were about. I daresay th re were several wl;o 
did not exactly care about it, for it is poor stuff, as 
we all know. But only one, the future martyr of 
Melanesia, had the courage to say, ‘If that does not 
atop, I go.“ And it stopped. Better still, when a 
doubtful story had b en begun, there entered one nt 
whose coming the story was checked instantly. *Why 
did von not goon?’ was asked afterwards, ‘Because 
I knew he would not like it.“ If we could only stop 
ourselves and others with the thought that Jesus 
Christ passes through our rooms, as He does; and we 
want to have the pluck to put away all of which we 
can say, I know He wonld not like it.’ 

" Endurance we learned as boys in cur games and 
lessons. The more we learn and the higher our 
standard of intellectual culture the betrer, In playing 
a game we sbould endeavour to play out a losing 
game, though it may seem utterly lost. We should 
not give in until it has been lost and won, This is the 
spirit we as boys were taught, and it is essential to the 
manhood of the world, for all the beat battles ever won 
were at some time or another apparently lost, 

“Of the thre things— Courage, Honour, Endurance 
—if there be nothing specifically Christian about them, 
we can at least make them so, and litt them up to the 
Christian standard by referring them to the Lord 
Christ. We also should have tte sense of tonour 
because we believe that God is absolute honour and 
absolute truth. And so of courage. We endure here 
and are brave for Him who is eternal. We serve Him 
who is immortal. Therefore we endure to the end 
because we believe that this life is simply a great 
school, and that death is nothing more than going 
Home for the holidays. 

“Many of you boys wll go out into the world with 
tremendous powers and resp nsibilities as citizens. 
You can either make or mar the work of the State or 
municipality in which yor live. You should there- 
fore keep before you a vision of truth, strength, and 
stability of character, +o that you may become as the 
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chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof, the bope 
and strength of your nation, 


“Say not, ‘the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain: 
The enemy fainteth not, nor faileth, 
Aud as thiugs have been, they remain.“ 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain; 
Far back, through creeks and iulets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light - 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


* 


A USEFUL STRING BOX. 


Wk give n sketch of a usefnl box, for containing 
three kinds of string, that can be very easily made —say, 
out of an old cigur-box or uuy wooden box of a suitable 
rize. Three holes are made in the front, through which 
the string can be drawn, anl the box should be well 


sandpapered and then stained or painted, and the words 
“fine, medium, thiek" painted in some contrasting 
colour above the holes. A little loopof latber can be 
nailed on on one side, into which a pair of scissois may 
be slippel. The box is of very little trouble to prepare 
and forms a most useful addition to a boy's snugyery. 


ce 


A NEW BADEN-POWELL GAME. 


Our photograph shows Baden-Powell, the hero of 
Mafeking, playing a new game which he has designed 
to make boys more observant, and lead them to use 


away. The General then places wafers in varions posi- 
tions on the big card which he holds, and the boys 
gradually approach towards him, The first boy who 


their eyes to note details at a distance. 


The bovs take 
cards, which are duplicates of the big ruled card which 


manner simiMr to the a 
the General is holding, aud go about a quarter of a 088 C 


marks his carl correctly at the greatest distance ín a 
ment made by the 
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Correspondence. 


— — 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—AlIl manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverle Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OV THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsivle for length of detention or accíd. ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so g/ eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for acerpied manuscripts is male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Revublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submuting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vue is pul "pon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Meplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and lo this rule (her? can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addr-ssed envelopes 
notwithstandins, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
adaresses of members of the staff «re not answered, 


Harr.—1. To calculate the alteration in the volume of 
gna, start with V=1000 cuhic centimetre: at tem- 
perature 0°C. and pressure 760 millimetres, nnd to 
find what V will be at T’10°C, P'750 mm.. 


„ 1400366 x 10. 760 10366 76 
214.0366 10 760 1000 | 
14700806 x 0 750 p og T 
AK 1050-4cc. 
1 


2. Having obtained volume of gas as above. ascertain 
its weight as follows: Say gas is hydrogen, then 
1000cc. will weigh. compared with air, 0896 gramme 
at 0°O, and 760 mm., so 


W. 0896 * 1000 
aX VzlI 2 0853 mme. 
dias ca 10504 zi 
8. Yes, but the weight required will vary at different 
heights, until a height is reached when no addit/onal 
weight will be needed to keep the volume of gas in 
' equilibrium with the air. 


Rien uoNpD PICTORIAL POSTCARD EXCHANGING So- 
cikry.—We are asked to state for the benefit of 
correspondenta that this society has just removed 
from 70 Home Park Road to 77 Arthur Road, Wim- 
bledon Park, London, g. W. 


G. H. (Melbourne) — We fear we cannot possibly spare 
the space for sucli a project. 


D. A. J. J. ( Dorchester).—Such a figure of 15 inches in 
length and 18 inches in circumference would have an 
approximate volume of 386 cubic inches. The lifting 
power would be 7:65 grammes. Zinc 18:2 grammes, 
sulphnrio acid 26°35 grammes, would be required. 
Instead of goldbenter's skin, silk varnished on both 
sides, or a sandwich of sheet indiarubber between two 
surfaces of silk are used, but vou wonld find the skin 
not at all too light; in fact, your model is too small. 


H. M. E.— The highest amount free of duty is 1007. You 
can nominate any person you please. 


J. SAUNDERS.—The maker is of no celebrity and the 
barometer, if of the banjo variety, is of little value 
except for the case, 


A. Apre (Canadn) — Write for price list of archery ont- 
fita to Messrs. Buchanan, 154 Pall Mall, London. R.W. 


New READER (Windsor).— 
The B.O.P." always begins 
its new volume with the 
firet weekly number in 
Octoher, and the October 
numbers form the first part 
(November) E. B. M.,“ on 
the other hand, begins with 
the January issue ench year. 
The latter magazine is now 
just starting on its fourth 
annnal volume, 


HEADMASTER (Birmingham). 
—There are two * breaking- 
np pieces," of the kind vou 
ask for, in Our current 
special extra Chris- mas 
Number. Price 6d. Mav 
be obtained to order through 
any bookseller. 


RABBITS (E. V. D.).—Cer- 
tainly, give a daily run out 
of doors, and always keep 
clean, and place the hntches 
in a light «hed for winter. 


H. W. D.—1. It is not a coin. 
9. A George 1v. farthing is 
worth perhaps sixpence. 
B. The quarter- anna may be 
worth sixpence. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING: 


depressing circumstances.’ 


UNCOMFORTABLE (W. G. McH.).--Keep parts carefully 
clean, using only good soap. (ret a six-ounce bottle 
und put a dram of the permarganate cf potash (cost 
ld.) in it and fill it up with water. Use enough of 
this to redden the water with which you rinse. 


BISMARCH.—You are not a boy now, but a man of five- 
and- thirty. The case is. anyhow, a surgical one, ani 
needs to be seen before it can be advised upon. 


Fat axn LEAN Lans (W. B. and R. T.).—To reduce 
fat eat very much less. The worst of it is that fat 
bors seem always hungry. Keep the rysten open, 
take exercise that causes pr r:piration, hot bethe and 
coll after: eat meat, but avoid all starchy food and 
sugar. The lean youngster has to do just the reverse 
in every way, and take virol after every meal. 


Latpatony (Australian — O ).—Thanks. We like snch 
letters. Yea, the B. O. P.“ is printed right down under 
your feet, but it gets there just the same. 


Berprist DocTRINES (Curions).—Read “ Buddhism," 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, North umberland A venue, London. 


G. QUAGLIOTTI (Rome).—1. Certificate will reach yon 
in due course. 2. Would occupy too much space. 
3. Always glad to hear from distant readers. 


READER (Chester).—1. Yes, we shonld think the society 
vou name is quite genuine and trustworthy. 
3. Household scrap. 


J. I. . . EV. The moor. cot. gallinule, or oon mon galli- 
nule; but generally both eexes are known ar moor- 
hen or waterhen, The male swan is the cob, the 
female the ben. 


J. McL.—1. Sulphuric acid is used to rub off the crust 
and accumulations from the mother-of-pearl. Do nct 
let it get on your bands. 2, Leaves and flowers lose 
their colour when pressed. 


X. Y. Z.— We have had an article on making graphs 
of all sorts. The ingredients fer a hektograph are 
18 ounces of common gelatine, 6 of baric eulphide, 
$ of powdered loaf sugar, 3 of Nelson's gelatine, 12 
of water; and they cost between three and four 
shillings. 


Hretor.—1. No. 2. There is one in the “ Highways 
and Byways” seres, published by Macmillan ; but 
ask at the free library. 


AN AMBITIOUCS Scor.—It would cost abont two hundred 
a vear, and it is better for you to graduate at Oxford 
or Cambridge, tbough all candidates do not do ro. 


SCHOOLMASTFR (York).—There are two capital break- 
ing-up pieces in our current Christmas Number, 


Noswan and C. J. M.—1. We consider in due course all 
drawings and pictures that may be submitted to us, 
whether done by B.O.P.” artists or not. Merit" 
is all we demand. 2. Refer to the London P.O. 
Directory for the names and addresses you require. 
We cannot undertake the responsibility of recom- 
mending to you any particular pictore-dealers. 


T. F. H. (Upper Tooting).— No: we hardly care to take 
the responsibility of recommending boys’ papers 
over the conte: ta of which we have no sort of con- 
trol. For the character of the B. O. P.“ and 
„E. B. M.“ we can answer. 


B. C. A. (Templemore) and others.— The rule is—one 
competitor for each copy of the “ B.O.P.” regularly 
taken in. This rule became abeolutely necessary 
because mere casual readers at free libraries wouki 
send in; and on the strength of one or two copies 
taken in for the school library, or a large family, 
the whole of the school or family would compete. 
The cost of the prizes and certificates awardeo is so 
great that this would mean little short of barke 
ruptcy. 


W. E. WaRD.—fee our article on the making o 
Picture-frames in our twenty-first volume. l 


CHIP-CARVING.—There was a series of articles on Chip- 
carving in our twenty-fifth volume, 


Quite so! 
CHRISTMAS TURKEY : * I've got a merrythought " 


“Then you certainly know how to keep cheerful in 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


A NOBLE apartment, the best-appointed 
1 that my feet had ever entered or mine 
eyes ever seen; a great window, the upper 
lights of which were painted in the richest 
colours, looking down on to sunlit woods 
with a glimpse of the blue sea beyond; 
a tesquely carved oaken chair, high- 

ed and cushioned jn crimson silk, 
and seated in the chair a blue-eyed maiden 
with nut-brown hair curling round the 
sweetest and bravest face I had ever beheld 
even in dreams; at her feet on a footstool 
a demure little wench sewing; observing 
all these things with bashful awe and 
won zer, a lazky youth that fidgeted with 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of * A Hero tn Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A MAID AND A MERRY KNIGHT. 


his cap and shuffled clownishly with his 
shoon. 

And the cook-maid, who lacked not for 
words, was telling the pretty damsel in the 
carven chair how the ungainly youth, dirty, 
dishevelled, thief-like, had stolen into the 
house by a secret way, professing that he 
did so for the good and honour of the 
household! Whereat the lady's lip curled 
a little scornfully. 

The cook, noting this, began to confess, 
almost with tears, that she had been 
cajoled into washing and feeding the 
intruder as though he were an_ honest 
and deserving person, Lcei:g eczened by 


a tale of thieves, pirates, cut-throata, and 
cut-purses out of London that were going 
to swarm ashore at dead of night for the 
sack and slaughter of Clifdon House and 
every soul beneath its gabled roofs, 

What a preposterous story mine would 
seem! The lady turned sharply upon 
me and the blue eyes looked me through. 
I suddenly recollected that I had not 
brushed the back of my jacket! Then 
a flute-like voice, that seemed hard ard 
sharp for the moment, cried, “ Thy talc, 
sirrah 1" 

I coughed uneasily, but luckily remem. 
bered (thd vital neture cf mine errand; 


so I set my mouth, pulled my limbs into 
decent or der and gathered in my straying 
wits. I bowel. i EA 

Mistress, I sail, "I can well see that 
it will go hard with me to make my tale 
app3ar true and myself an honest fellow 
that hath riskel somewhat to do you a 
service, With your gooi leave I must 
make my story loager than I intended, 
for I must persua le you that only mis- 
fortune brought me into the company 
of rogues, anl that at no time have I been 
a rogue with th» n." 

** Go on," sho sail 

So I toll my story briefly, from the time 
I enterei Lonion; and the three listened 
with no greater interruption than a few 
exclamations of concern or affright or 
unbeli*f ; ani I got to the end, not knowing 
whether they held m» honest or dishonest. 

„Go, call m» Jonas Treglohan," cried 
my la iy. I wis bidden to a seat until 
Jonas shoull be brought. 

Jonas cam», and behol 1 he was a tough, 
Jean, clexr-skinnel fellow, ani nought like 
the fat knaves in th» kitchen. Wast 
down at the cove yester lay, Jonas? 

* Morning and evening, mistress." 

** Siwest thou siga of ship or sail?“ 

** None, mistress. 

“ Hist been to-day ? ” 

“ No, mistress." 

* Then, get th»e down; take the per- 
spactive-gliss ani bring us a report.“ 

Jonas departel. The lay turnei to 
ma. My name," she sail, “is Bamp- 
fyl le K ts Bimpfylle. I know no Rogers 
anl no Cartoas, and none such have kin 
with us." 

„Mistress,“ sid I, Carton was not 
th» arch-rogu»'s true name ; for the honour 
of his family he kept his true name secret. 
Bat, by your leave, I will say a thing." 

+t Say on.” : 

* His eyes are of your colour and his hair 
also, though, perhaps, a little lighter in 
shale, ani he hath a trick or two of coun- 
tenance that I see shalowel in your face.” 

“I am flittere l, truly!“ 

“ Anl, mistress, how shoull he know 
of the secret passage to describe it so clearly 
that I, listening through a wooden wall, 
coul l follow it? 

* There I am puzzlel, for the secret 
coul i only be learnel from my family 
or trustel servitors. I am not writing 
thee down in my heart as a liar, but I am 
not a cook-mail to be glamoured by daring 
stories. 

* Mistress, by this tim» to-morrow you 
shall say I have done you a service.“ 

My la ly male no answer in words to 
this, but rose up and beckon»d me to follow 
her. We went from the room into a large 
and lofty hall that was panelled in oak from 
floor to roof. Ani on the walls were 
many fiae pictures of brave men and hand- 
som» women. What do you call your- 
self!“ asked she. 

„Master Hoigson,” sail I. 

“Well then, Master Hodgson, thou 
hast eyes. Look along these portraits 
and tell me what thou thinkest of them.“ 

I scanned them, beginning from where 
we stool. At the third picture I stopped. 
„Mistress, I cried excitedly, '' here is my 
man." 

She came up. “That is—or was— 
my father’s brother, John Bampfylde.” 

* He hal sons?” 

«€ Two.” 

“ Whereof," added I, the younger is 
a prodigal that hath wasted his substance.“ 

* That I know naught of.” 

We went back to the room, and the 
mailen to her chair. “ Dorcas,” said 
she to the girl who s'il sewed, thou 
shalt go to Sir Arthur Viney and tell him 
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- that I am anxious that he should come 


hither with the least possible delay.” 

The sewing-maid looked up. Alone?“ 
asked she. 

* I do not wish him to bring a troop.” 

I mean, mistress, must I go alone?!“ 

And why not?“ 

“ The robbers ! ” l 

The fildlesticks! Is it daylight?“ 

“The youth hath made me afraid.” 

* Then the youth shall bear thee com- 
pany." 

* If I am seen, mistress," said I, “I am 
as good as dead." 

Thou saidst thy late friends were night 
birds only." 

“I go," I replied. And so the maid 
Dorcas and I set out for Sir Arthur's place 
about three miles off. "Twas a pleasant 
jaunt, for the mail was curious nbout my 
story, and I told her many things that I had 
not spoken of to her mistress. We kept the 
fielis and, conversing as we did, our stepe 
lagged somewhat. 

We met Sir Arthur just at his gate. He 
had a brace of hounds in a leash and was 
going into the woods, One could see he 
was a merry gentleman at the first sight 
of his laughing brown eyen. He pinched 
the mail's pretty cheeks as she dropped 
him a curtsey. Come for a sweetheart," 
says he, “or hast brought one for my 
approval ? " i | 

“ My mistress, Sir. Arthur, desires tha 
you come to her with the best haste you can 
make." 


: “ Bless thy tongue for a pleasant one!” | 


cried he, laughing like a boy. Here have 
I been offering, on my knees, to come 
to thy mistress any time these two years, 
and she would ha' none o' me. Now 
comest thou and sayst for her highness, 
Please you, Sir Arthur, come with haste? 
Explain the marvel.” 

“Tis this youth.” 

* Art a conjurer ? " says he to me. 

“Nay, Sir Knight, just a teller of a 
tale." 

A mighty moving narration, then." 

Will you hear it?“ 

“ Thou shalt tell it as we walk." 

And so I told my story again, just adding 
the incilent of the portrait. To my joy 
I was believed at once. 

* "The villain!” he cried. 
rumours of his rascalities.”’ 

Carton, then, is truly Mistress Bamp- 
fylle's cousin ? ” 

" Hes Jack Bampfylde, her father’s 
brother's son, a bird that hath badly fouled 
the family nest. Believe me, my man, 
there'll be warm work at Clifdon before 
another sunrise. Art a fighter?” 

“ I have never dealt a blow with aught 
save my fist, Sir Arthur." 

* Wilt fight ? " 

In a good cause with any man.“ 

Mistress Bampfylde is a good cause." 

„Sir Arthur," said I, were I a belted 
earl I would deem it an honour to wear 
her favour in my cap." 

The young knight stopped and looked 
at me.  Master—what's your name," cried 
he, ‘‘thou hast sense; they breed good 
men in Hertfordshire." 

And so, with merry banter we came 
to the house, finding the young mistress 
in the porch talking with the ~steward 
of the estate. It was a fair sight to see 
how prettily she curteied to Sir Arthur 
and how elegantly he bowed to her; she 
was very prim and sedate, but the knight’s 
eyes were laughing all the while. 

* You desired to see me, mistress," said 


* I have heard 


he. 

Rather, Sir Arthur, I desire that you 
should hear a strange story.“ 

* It hath already been told me.“ 


And what think you I-ought todo?” 
The knight paused as 1 in dęep 
thought. What say you to locking the 


‘youth in the tower until to-morrow as a 
. possible rogue and vagabond ? 


If these 
villains appear to-night, he cannot help 
them, even if he would, and we can set 
him free to-morrow because his tale proyed 
true. If his tale prove false we can whip 
him through the village as an impostor. 
Is that plan to your liking, Mistress Kate? 

“It pleases me wel. We. will await 
the return of Jonas Treglohan from the cove 
and then clap this fellow into durance." 

I protested, and thought the knight . 
had strangely altered his opinion of me, 
but the lady cut me short by telling me 
I had broken into her house, and that she 
was not minded to give me either liberty or 
fool until she was satisfied that I deserved 
them. 

* Truly,” said I, I am beginning to wish 
I had meddled not in your business. You 
give me scant thanks, and yet the worihy 
knight here can say my story is at least 
a probable one." 

“ How so ? " asked the lady. 

" Here comes Jonas," interrupted the 
knight. ° 

Jonas gave his report, and it went far 
to establish mine honesty. He had found 
plenty of traces of the landing of mep 
from a boat, and he gave it as his opinion 
that the footmarks were never made by the 
boots of Dorset peasants or fishermen. 

Sir Arthur now declared that 1 ought to be 
trusted on parole and not put to the indignity 
of imprisonment, and the lady reluctantly 
consented. I found afterwards that the 
knight never intended putting any restraint 
upon my movements, and that he only 
spoke as he did for the sake of teasing 
the masterful little damsel by speaking 
out the thoughts that were in her mind. 
He quickly took an opportunity of telling 
her all that he had heard of her cousin, 
and begged her to take every precaution 
to frustrate his rascally scheme. 


(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow,” “ Heroes of Iceland,” etc. 


"RE, affair at Nate's house and the dis- 
charge of Rip created at the mill a 
situation much like that which comes 
about when a boy with a gun sees a bird to 
shoot at. The boy has no theught of misery 
to the bird, or even that perhaps the gun will 
kick and lame his own shoulder. But he 
itches to shoot, and he shoots. 

The men were like the boy, the union was 
their gun, and Nate and Rip were their ex- 
cuse for shooting—their Grievance. They 
did not consider that if they called a strike 
misery would result—at least, they did not 
expect it to come to them. The story of 
Nate's defiance of the union, and his use of 
his dye, flew about among them, minus the 
item of the yellow powder. Likewise the 
story of Rip's discharge, as toli by the 
victim of it, went from house to house. 
The men had Sunday to think it over in, if 
they wanted to think. But they did not 
want to think, and so callel a meeting that 
very night. "There Volger related, in flowery 
worls, the grievances of the union. He 
„ that Mr. Dold be required to take 

ip back again and to discharge Nate, and 
the vote was about to be taken. Then 
Waters rose to speak. 

Waters could be blunt at times, as an 
Englishman can, and just now he was dis- 
guste 1 with his mates. Do you know," he 
askel, that you're rushing into this just 
like boys? You don’t sec where you're 
going. You haven't heard the whole story 
of what happened at Nate's house; you 
don't know all about McCook’s discharge. 
You're a set of noo lles ! ” 

This was not the way in which to persuade 
the men. They roared at him to sit down, 
but he heli his ground and shouted back 
above their noise. 

Ask about the yellow powder that was 
thrown into Nate’s dye!" cried Waters. 
" Who threw that in?“ 
" “It was them two boys!" screamed 

ip. 
" Mighty likely!“ sneered Waters. “ And 
now just consiler whether that four-loom 
weaver had any business in the cutting-room 
spoiling good corduroy. Any man that 
comes into my place and dabbles in my dye 
is going to get into trouble, I can tell all 
of 6. 

“ It was only a little cut," shouted Rip 
again, “The bolt wasn't spoiled, I was 
discharge 1 out of spite!” 

Waters turne.] to the more sensible of the 
men. [ü warn 'e that Mr. Do:ld won't con- 
si ler this, not one minute. How much have 
we in our treasury to stand a strike ? Not 
two months’ dues! Are ye ready to go into 
your savings for that young ripper's sake? 
And he poiatel to Rip. 

The married men lookel thoughtful, but 
the others were in control of the meeting. 
“We want our rights!" they clamoured. 
We stick to our principles!“ 

Anl Volger shoutel: Mr. Dodd won't 
let us go, or if ho does he'll call us back in 
less thin a week.“ 

" You don't know him," replied Waters 
with hearty scorn. “ But I tell all of ’e 
here an l now, I won't strike for such reasons, 
nor will I disgrace the union for the sake of 
a man that disgraces himsclf." And with 
that he went out of the hall; but he went 
alone, for the men, like the boy with his 
gun, were stil pleased with their new 
weapon. They voted to send a committee 
to Mr. Dodd with their demands, agrecing 
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that in case of his refusal they would strike. 
Blind haste was preparing trouble for them. 

On Sunday some of the ol'er men, some- 
what doubting, came to Waters where he 
sat smoking on his steps, with Tim at his 
side. What is all this about the yellow 
powder at Nate's house ? " they asked. 

He told them briefly. “ That is not what 
the others say," said Cudahy, in doubt. 

“Then believe the others,’ answered 
Waters grufüy. Believe Volger or Rip 
McCook. Don’t ask for the word of a boy 
that never told a lie,” and he pointed to 
Tim.“ nor of me, that ye ought to know 
after all these years. But take the word 
of a McCook, and follow the lead of a man 
ye never saw till a few weeks ago.” And 
not another word woull he say on the 
subject. . 

Monday morning came, and all the men 
went to the mill. Till nine o'clock the 
work proceeded ; but when the hour came for 
Mr. Dodd to be at his desk, a deputation of 
the men went to him, with Volger at their 
head. "They made upon him two demands: 
first, that he should give no more work to 
Nate uniess he would join the union ; second, 
that Rip should be taken back. Mr. Dodd, 
and Bob his son, sat silent while the men 
were having their say. Then Mr. Dodd 
inquire: : 

" And what if I don't do as you ask ? ” 

" Then we'll stop work," sail Volger. 

" All of you ? " asked Mr. Dodd. 

" All but Waters,” answered the spokes- 
man, with some contempt. 

" Well, then," began Mr. Dodd after a 
moment's thought, “I wil answer you. 
First as to young McCook i 

“ May I say a word about him ?” inter- 
rupted Bob, and having received his father’s 
consent he faced the men. As to Rip 
McCook,” he said, “ I've tol 1 my father that 
if he takes him back, I'll go!” 

Young as Bob Dodd was, he had the repu- 
tation of knowing his own mind, and the 
men looked at each other, startled. Mr. 
Dodd smiled. 

" You see,” he said to the men, “T can 
hardly send away my own son. Besides 
which, McCook was justly discharged, and 
] promise you that he will never again work 
at this mill. Next, as to my asking Nate to 
join your union: I will not do it. So long 
is he wants to work for me, he shall, even if 
you all leave me." 

Then well all 
promptly. 

“ Very well," answered Mr. Dold quietly. 
" Will you carry a message from me to the 
men? Tell them from me that any man 
who wishes to stay shall be given work, 
but to those that go out I will give no more 
work for a month." 

“You necln't trouble about that,” 
answered Volger. They won't stay." 

I shall close the mills for a month for 
repairs," went on Mr. Dodd as if Volver had 
not spoken. Most of my orders are filled. 
and l shall be very glad of a chance to clean 
house. Good-day.” 

* Good-day, sir," answered] the men in a 
doubting chorus, and they straggled from 
the office, feeling uncertain of the future. 
Like boys, they had threatened more than 
they meant, and were surprise! to be taken 
at their word. And a month off! 
of a few days they could bear, especially if it 
brought success; but, except Volger, there 
was not a man there who was willing to lose 


leave," said Volger 


A strike . 


a month's wages for the sake of Nate and 
of Rip McCook. Yet, still like bovs, they 
looked bold and carried it through. The 
word was sent round through the buildings, 
nnd the men left their work, "Thus quietly 
was brought about the strike which a week 
before would have seemed absurd. 

Waters alone remained at his post. “ AN 
out!“ called his men to him, but he stuck 
to his mixing. 

‘All fools out!“ he answered. Away 
with 'e all. Yell come back again pre- 
sently, I'm thinking." 

And Mr. Doid found him alone at his 
post. Thank you, Waters," said his em- 
plover. ‘ This is the second time you've 
done me a great service. Of all the men, I 
need you most. For I can't lose my repw 
tation for always filling mv contracts.” 

Is there work to do * " asked Waters, 

“ Jf we can dye and finish eighty bolts in 
ten days,” said Mr. Dodd, “that wil cone 
plete the last of my summer contracta," 

"OU Eighty bolts!” cried Waters. “It 
can’t be done, sir!” 

It must be done," answered Mr. Dodd. 

“What help can you give me, then?” 
Waters aske.l. 

„There is myself.“ said Mr. Dodd.“ You 
needn't stare, Waters. I've worked in a 
mill before now. There's Bob, of course, 
and Arthur can help in some ways. Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Spotts, and their two sons. That 
makes three boys, I know, but they are all 
clever." 

" You forget your son Pelham," said 
Waters. 

„He's too small,” replied Mr. Dodd. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, too small he is 
not, nor is mv own little Tim, and with these 
we can do the work, perhaps, 80 far as the 
unskilled labour goes. No offence meant to 
you or Mr. Bob, but I've got to have oro 
skilled dyer. Yet I know where I can get 
one.“ 

* Who is he ? " asked Mr. Dodd. 

* Nate.” answere. Waters. | 
Mr. Dodd was surprised. He krew well 
that, deep down in his heart, Waters was 
envious of the skill of the other dyer. Mr. 
Dodd had seen Waters examine Nates work, 
trying, and failing, to conc enin it honestly, 
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The mill- worker had had to be content to 


sneer at. Nate's small establishment, to say 
that Nates colours were “all well er ough.’ 
and to call him the “farmer cyer." but 
always Waters, in spite of his sturdy satis- 


‘faction in his own work, had felt a [aii ful 


doubt whether, after all, Nate were not the 
artist and he himself the mere artisan, 
Having this feeli g. professional Jealousy 
woull be the most natural thiig in the 
worl I—but now he proved himself superior 
to that. 

Mr. Dodd, in great pleasure, sani heartily : 
„That is very generous of you!” 

Waters flushe . “ Fm not savin’ that ho 
mayn't make a mess here, perhaps, &poiin? 
a bolt or two, not knowin’ the true way to 


work. But a cyers a dyer, even if he’s 
only a amatoor, and Nates better than 
nothin'.“ 


Mr. Dold, as he turned away, hid a smile 
at Waters’ words. ' Well," the emplover 
sail, Lil send for Nate to come, am we'll 
get to work on a new basis this aiterucon., 
I' put the boys on the pay-roll, Waters, and 
we'll see what a crippled mill can do." 

Out in-the vard, an hour later, he found 
Pelham and Tim, who, with boys’ instincts 
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for excitement, were prowling round for 
news, But Tim was half in tears. What 
is it, my boy ? " aske l Mr. Do ld. 

The fellers calle 1 me a scab.” explaine ! 
Tim. “TI joined their union, but 1 won't 
join their strike ; not so long as my guardian 
won't.“ 


" But the boys can’t strike!” exclaimed 
Mr. Do Id. 


They play they're striking,“ explained 


. formel him. 
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Pelly, in some contempt at his father’s slow- 
ness It's all the same." 

So it is," sail Mr. Dod. Well, will 
you two boys play you’re working for me ? 
I want to send some one with a message to 
Nate.” 

"'Dhey've picketed Nate.“ Pelham in- 
“ They know he's got some 
cloth to bring back, and they don't intend he 
shall, nor that you shall send for it, either.” 


(To be continued.) 


“ Pickete1!" cried Mr. Dodd. frowning. 
“ Can vou boys get to the house? 

“ Of course ! " they cried, and Tim bright- 
enel at the idea of something to do. 

* Go to him, then," directed Mr. Dodd. 
Slip up to the house without being seen: 
tell Nate I want him to help here at the mill 
for ten days or so, and to pack up and wait. 
I'll send the carriage in about an hour, and 
you can all come down together,” 
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ROY'S REVENGE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By M. S. Comrie, 


Author of “The King's Lightbearer," * The Key to the Riddle," ete. 


T the foot of the Prander.beg the St. 
Mungoites found the Laird of Darroch 
and his friends awaiting them. The 
Colonel's quick eye took note of his nephew's 
clouded brow ; but, on learning of the absence 
of Graham Trench, he believe i he understood 
the cause. To everyone's amazement Roy, 
at the last moment, flatly refused to take 
part in the contest. *'lt isn't fair," was 
all he woull vouchsafe in explanation of his 
extraorlinary resolution, reiterating the 
assertion in a tone half miserable, half sullen. 
Mr. Henderson, in some annoyance, finally 
lai! his commands upon him. 

“You gave in your name as a com- 
petitor, MacDonald. It is now too late to 
draw back, for some mere whim or other. I 
cannot allow it. Fall in." 

Roy gloomily threw off his coat and took 
his place in the ranks. 

His uncle slipped up to him. “ This is 
one of Sanly's bad days, poor little fellow. 
But he is keen to have me bring back the 
news that you have won the first prize," 
whispered the Colonel in the boy's ear. 
But the worls brought no brightening to 
Roy's dull eyes. 

As soon, however, as his fect had touched 
the Bea, his mood changed. "The blool of 
the mountaineer flowed in Roy’s veins, and 
now, as the exhilarating ozone fillel his 
lungs, his spirits rose, and in his excitement 
to reach the summit he forgot all else. The 
gillies cheered him as he scaled the top and 
lay down panting to wait for Brown, who 
came second, though many minutes behind. 
Roy's descent was as brilliant a success as 
his ascent. The lithe sturdy little figure 
went flying and leaping down the mountain- 
side, clearing obstacles at a bound, like the 
veritable chamois Russel had calied him ; 
and, when he arrived with a rush at the 
bottom, there uprose a shout of laughter 
and acclamatioa from the onlookers who 
had been watching with amused admiration 
the headlong race in which he had left the 
other competitors far in the rear. 

But when the moment for the presenta- 
tion of the prizes had come Roy's gaiety 
on a sudden forsook him, and he was once 
more the gloomy being he had shown him- 
self before the contest. 

“I suppose," said the Colonel with a 
laugh—"'* I suppose there is no doubt as to 
the winner of the first prize," and he held 
out to Roy a little morocco case in which 
repose the goli clavmore. “I think, 
laddie, you have earned it well and fairly." 

The blood rushed in a crimson wave over 
Roy's fice. “I can't take it, sir," he said, 
his voice low but firm. “I can't indeed. 
It worliu't be fair." The others stared. 
Aud still the colour deepened in the boy's 
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face. If Trench had been here, I know 
he woull have won the first prize. But 
I—I—I hil his boots last night. That was 


why he coul l not come.” 

Dumfounderment held the party silent 
for a moment or two. Then Colonel 
MacDonall anl his friends, realising that 
their presence must in the circumstances 
prove an embarrassment to Mr. Henderson, 
movel away out of earshot, and the St. 
Mungoites were left alone. 

Mr. Henderson found his voice at last. 
* MacDonall, you have confessed to an act 
with which one might reasonably crelit a 
small and extremely vindictive child. 
Surely you have some explanation to give 
of this extraor.linary statement." 

No, sir. I have none to give.” 

The words, almost defiant in their tone, 
rouse ] the anger of the usually long-suffering 
master. Do you mean this for sheer inso- 
lence, sir ? " he thunderel.  HRoy's tightly 
shut lips dil not relax. Looking round the 
group of boys, Mr. Henderson demanded 
sternly, * If there is anvone here who can 
throw light upon this affair, I insist on his 
telling what he knows." 

Here Bulllog Brown, who had for long 
been nursi ig a list of scores which it had been 
his hope to settle one day with Roy Mac- 
‘Donali, stepped forward, a gleam of malice 
in his small green eyes. * Trench played a 
trick upon MacDonal l a little while ago, and 
spoilt his chance of winning the prize for an 
essay. MacDonall vowel before us all that 
he would pav him out oae day in his own 
way and in nis own time.” 

Mr. Henderson turned to Roy. ‘ Is that 
ie, MacDonald ??” Roy bowed. Then 
it is as Brown says, you dil this out of 
revenge ? " 

In spite of himself Roy laughed. A man 
less dense than Daidy Longlegs would 
have found that laugh to throw some light 
upon the situation. As it was, it only in- 
creased his irritation. 

* Do you mean to say," he asked, looking 
from Roy to Brown and back again to Roy— 
“ Do you mean to say that this wretched 
quarrel was never made up?“ 

Roy did not deign to answer a question 
which he consilered concerned his private 
affairs alone. Brown, however, was again 
ready. They have been on speaking 
terms," he returned, adding, with a sneer, 
but that has always been the way with 
Highlanders, hasn't it, since the days of 
Glencoe ? ” 

Two flaming blue eves shot a bolt at 
Brown. Thelook meant danger. Roy took 
a quick step forward, his fists clenched. Mr. 
Henderson waved him back. Roy paid no 
heed. With his glaring eyes thrust close to 


Brown's face, he said slowly : *' If it pleases 
you to have it so, Bulllog Brown, then I 
will admit that I was having my revenge on 
Graham Trench. And now, you cad,” he 
went on, following Brown, who was trying 
to elge away from that unwinking stare 
which brought to him a sense of discomfort, 
“hearken! When next I try my hand at 
vengeance, it will be upon you. Till then I 
would scorn to speak to a mean sneak of a 
southerner who doesn’t know enough of 
history even to give point to his insult to 
the Clan MacDonal 1." 

At this point Mr. Henderson interfere. 
“No more wrangling, MacDonald!“ he 
snapped, failing to grasp the situation, as 
was usual with the good man when worrie 1. 
For a moment or two longer he stool in 
perplexity, his hand raised to command 
silence. “I do not want to be too severe 
in holilay-time," he said at length. Of 
course, by your own confession, you hive 
forfeited the prize, MacDonald. But, if you 
undertake to apologise to Trench and express 
your regret for what you have done, I 
think we may allow the incident to pass.” 

“IT cannot apologise, sir. And I cannot 
express regret for what I have done.” The 
worls were spoken respectfully, but the 
finality of their tone was unmistakable. 

“You cannot? That is, you won't, I 
suppose," sail Mr. Hendersoa angrily. 

Roy was silent. 

At his wits’ end, Mr. Henderson rubbe 1 his 
chin with a perturbed gesture. Ordinary 
school rules did not seem to apply to the 
holidays, and Daddy Longlegs was not the 
man to cope with the novel situation. It 
was very unfortunate, he said ruefully to 
himself, that the Doctor should have hap- 
pened to be absent just at this awkward 
crisis, At that moment Colonel MacDonali 
returnel to the group. The case was ex- 
plainel to him by Mr. Henderson. The 
Colonel looked from Roy to Brown and back 
again to Roy. The scowl on the face of his 
nephew was not promising, yet at the sight 
of it—or was it the smile on Brown's ?—the 
cloud on the Laird of Darroch's brow cleared. 

Of course I understand, Mr. Henderson," 
he sail, bowing courtcously to the under- 
master—' I understand that  insubordina- 
tion cannot be toleratel in the camp during 
the absence of its chief. I think, therefore, 
since Roy is obstinate, the best plan will be 
for him to retire to Darroch Castle, where I, 
his guardian, can keep an eye upon him. 
You can tell Trench from me that I shall be 
glad if he will come over to the castle as soon 
as he has recovered from his sudden indis- 
position. I daresay my nephew and he, 
when they meet, will com? to an amicable 
understan ling with one another.” 

[Mr. Henderson's 
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Mr. Henderson's ruffled brow seola 
itself out. I thank you, Colonel,” he said 
in a tone of relief. Drawing the master 
asi le, the Laird had a little further conversa- 
tion with hiin. So engrosse! were the two 
in their talk, that neither of them notice] 
that Roy, without another word spoken, ha 1 
slipped away. Five minutes later he was 
dn board his uncle's boat, rowing himself 
aeross the loch, on the other side of which 
stool Darroch Castle. 

He had not been gone ten minutes, when 
Russel came upon the scene, The lads 
gathered eagerly about him, a chorus of 
voices giving him a confusel account of 
what had happened. Russel had scarcely 
had time to master the situation. when 
Colonel MacDonald and Mr. Henderson 
approached the group. The Colonel held 
up his hand for silence. 

* E have much pleasure.“ he began —then 
cleared his throat and starte l afresh. '* The 
duty now falls to me to present the prizes. 
The first prize is yours, sir." Here he looked 
full at Brown as he handed him the bright 
morocco case, “IT hope," he added, with 
a certain grim emphasis—°“ I hope it may 
serve as a pleasant reminder to you of this 
day's achievements," 

Awkwaruly enough Bull log Brown took 
tlie prize and made his bow ; but, as he met 
‘the glance of the Laird of Darroch's keen 
es. he experienced an uncomfortable 
sensation. Something cold seemed to be 
creeping down his spine. 

That afternoon, when Colonel MacDonal 1 
returned home, he found Roy and Sandy 
sitting under an awning upon the sunshiny 
lawn setting their fishing-tackle in order, 
the pair to all appearance as happy as two 
boys coull well be. Sandy's pale face 
Indeed was radiant; and, if Roy's was a 
trifle less so, the little hunchback was far 


too overjoyed to notice the slight shadow ^ 


that lurked behind the laughter in the blue 
eyes that smiled at him so affectionately. 

It had been a wonderfully rambling and 
incomprehensible account that Roy 
given to his cousin in explanation of his 
unexpected appearance at the castle that 
morning. But the simple announcement 


‘that he had come to stay was news of such ~ 


an exciting kind that Sandy, in the fulness 
af lis satisfaction, could atford to wait for 


had - 


a clearer understanding of the situation. ` 


His happiness had not been dimmed for a 
moment by the suspicion of anything being 
amiss with Roy until the coming of the Laird. 
But now at his approach all was changed. 

Roy, with heightened colour, had sprung 
to his feet and stood silently at attention. 
As Sandy lookel from his cousin’s flushed 
cheeks to his father’s face, kind but grave, it 
slowly dawned upon him that something 
must have happenel—something serious 
which Roy had kept from him. 

Yet the Laird's smile, now he came nearer, 
was reassuring. He marched straight up to 
his nephew and hell out his hand. See 
here, laddie, I trust you as fully as I trust 
wee Sandy there. And that," added the 
Colonel, laying his other hand with a loving 
touch upon the head of his son—“ that is 
siving a good deal. Ay, I trust you fully, 
Roy, in this business. And, in procf of our 
trust, Sandy and I will ask no questiois, for 
I can see that it is an affair of honour with 
you that holds you silent. But what I 
want now to say to vou is this. I am afraid 
that it will be rough upon you in the cir- 
cumstances to stay here with the St, Mungo- 
ites no farther off than the other side of the 
loch. So, if you would prefer to go farther 


^ 


afield yourself, I am sure your father's : 
cousins at Carnquoich would be delighted.to ` 


bave you. Mr. 


Henderson has given his 
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: alacrity. 
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consent to thia bans ini Sad and I will 
quite understand, What do you say, my 
bov 7 33 '- : 

For a moment Roy hesitated. But no 
longer. One glance at Sandy's white face. 
the quivering lips loyally pressed tight 
together. the wistful eves into which the 
tears were trying to force their way in spite 
of him, and Roy had made his choice.“ No, 
indee l. Uncle Alee! If you are not ashamed 
to have me, I am not likely to want to go 
away. I wouldn't shorten my stay at 
Darroch Castle by so much as one hour 
for all the cousins in creation. Why, don't 
you both know that the weeks here with you 
and Sandy are always the best part of the 
year to me 

“Hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah!” piped 
Sandy, making an indignant dab at his wet 
evelashes. 

** Then that's settled," said the Laird with 
cordial satisfaction.“ And we'll snap our 
fingers at these blundering idiots across tho 
water," he went on, indiscreetly letting him- 
self go for the moment. What is more, 
Sandy and I are no Highlanders if we do 
not manage to arrange matters so that the 
next few weeks shall prove the very best 
you ever spent at Darroch Castle, lad lie. 
Eh, Sandy. my man?” Then, in a lowered 
tone, he adde: Hearken, my boy. The 
sol liers that march straight uncer fire are 
always kept in sight by the Captain. You 
wil mind that when you get a bit down- 
hearted ? " 

Roy nodded. He did not dare just then 
to trust himself to speak, for his uncle's 
trust in him had nearly succeeded in bowling 
him over; and, like Sandy, he was feeling 
something pricking him at the back of his 
eves, 

Meanwhile, to Galán: Trendh also the 
day had proved eventful. As soon as 
decency would permit, he had set about 
convincing Russel that the convalescent 
Stage had now beem reached. To his satis- 
faction, he at lust succeeded in persuading 


that solicitous young gentleman to set off 
to join the Brander-beg party. That feat 
accomplished, Graham. with gratifying 


got up and ordered luncheon for 
himself. Considering the fact that some 
hours previously he had breakfasted sur- 
reptitiously but sumptuously upon a couple 
of huge cakes of shortbread which, happily 
for him, had remained over from a recent 
tea-party of which he had been the host, 
the invalid m ace a most excellent meal. 

He had just finished when the house. 
keeper came to ask after his welfare. Trench 
matte her a deferential bow. 

Out in Africa, Mrs. Stewart. I have heard 
Scotchmen boast that the Highlanders were 
gifted with second sight. Now. 1 believe that 
to be true. The maid did not trouble to bring 
me my boots this morning, because evidently 
she knew they would not be required. That 
was all right. But now 2 

“Indeed, sir," interrupted the house- 
keeper with offended dignity —'! indeed, it 
was you, sir, who did not put them outside 
your door last night. I happened to hear 
Elspeth say that there were none from 
number five.” 

“Oh, well." rejoined Graham easily, 
* somebody, who must have been seized with 
a nightmare to haul on two pairs for the 
race, had bagged them by mistake. Just 
give a look round in the rooms, will vou, 
please. Murdoch McIntosh is likely to call 
for them this evening. They are his, and 
he has mine." 

Greatly mystified, Mrs. Stewart went off to 
hunt for the missing boots. After a labori- 
ous search she found them thrust far back 


behind Master Roy Muc Donald's bed. It did 


aper. 


- forward, exclaiming : 
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not occur to her, however, to mention her 
discovery to Mr. Trench. 

When he had written a long letter to his 
May Blossom, Graham coolly searched for a 
key which would fit the lock of Mr. Hender- 
son's cupboard. In this he easily suc- 
ceeded; and, having abstracted a pair of 
his own shoes from the collection, slung his 
clubs over his shon ler and sauntered down 
to the village to post his letter on his way to 
the golf-course. He had several hours still 
to dispose of, he knew, before the return of 
the St. Mungoites. The day's programme, 
as he well reinembered, was to include a 
grand luncheon at the foot of the Branderbeg. 
and a run by cycle, boat, or carriage to the 
Home Farm at the head of the loch, where a 
picnic tea with butter-milk scones and honey, 
flanked by curds and cream, was to await the 
party. 

Trench did not grudge the others their 
outing. He had bungled affairs for himself ; 
his alone was the blame—so he had told 
himself quite frankly, Nor had he been in 
the least hurt because of Roy's never having 
come to ask for him that morning. *' They 
were all crazy, and Babbitty not the least 
so, over the climb, Of course every other 
blessed remembrance got bowled over,” 
had been his philosophical comment. 

In a tranquil frame of mind he was 
strolling along the village street, whistling a 
Transvaal nigger-ditty with considerable 
gusto, when a motor slowed up before the 
trim little inn. As the owner of the car, who 
was his own chauffeur. caught the sound of 
the air that was being whistled so spirite:lly, 
he stopped with a jerk and leaned eagerly 
As sure as I am 
not a Dutchman, there you are, Graham 
Trench!” 

Grakam bounded forwards and grected 
the party with jubilant heartiness. They 


. were great friends of his father's and his from 


South Africa. He had heard they were in 
England, and were going to look him up; but 
he had not known of their intention of coming 
north. Nothing now would serve Mr. and 
Mrs. Beauchamp and their young people 
but that Graham must mount and be 
whirled off to the coast, where lay the 
tourists’ yacht. - 

“ Never mind, my boy, about your luggage. 
We can provile you with everything from 
a suit to a toothbrush, all spick and span. 
We shall bring you back after a three-days 
cruise among the islands." "x 

Trench jovfully accepted the invitation. 
To his colonial ideas of independence there 
seemed nothing irregular in the proposal. 
It was arranged that he would wire to Dr. 
Garnet, who was returning that evening to 
the Lodge, and Graham knew that to the 
headmaster the name of Mr. Beauchamp, a 
Cape Colony magnate, would be an all- 
sullicient guarantee. 

Fifteen minutes later the huge motor 
thundered past the gates of Darroch Castle, 
In the park Graham noticed two figures ; 
one was unmistakably that of wee Sandy, 
the other—Graham rubbed his eyes—couid 
he be seeing aright ? Yes—no—yes, but 
it was Roy MacDonald himself ! 

* Now in the name of old Kerenhappuch 
and Jemima, whatever is Babbitty doing 
there ? " he burst out, getting suddenly to 


his feet. 
“ Anybody you know?" asked Mr. 
Beauchamp. Trench nodded. “S we 


can't stop, really. We've fost time, as it is, 
hunting for you, Some duffer in Edin- 
burgh gave us the wrong address, or we heard 
wrong his gibberish of names. 

Trench sat down as if in a dream, and the 


motor whirred on its way. 
(To be concluded.) . 


ICK LaNcpow had been at the Rectory a 

fortnight. It was Tuesday evening. 

and he was returning to England the next 

Friday. He had again met Mr. Outram at 

lunch at the Rectory, and was now seized 
with an intense dislike of the man. 

He seemed to him to be acting a part. to 
appear outwardly careless and frank, while 
nothing was lost to his keen observation, 
and he was so evidently insincere. He also 
felt instinctively that Outram disliked him. 

That morning Dick had received a batch 
of English papers, so he strolled along by 
the cliff, and then sat down to read the 
latest cricket news. Kent, Surrey, and 
Yorks were in the running for the champion- 
ship. He hoped Surrey would win, as they 
had proved a consistently good side, The 
papers detailed little else bevond a few 
tragedies in low life, and he was folding them 
up when a paragraph in large type caught 
his eye— Bank of England fooled. Scot- 
land Yard outwitted °’; and then followed 
an account of a mysterious band of extremely 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


clever coiners and forgers, whose whereabouts . 


and methods had, as yet, completely ba ffled 
the police. Their operations seemed to be 
on an immense scale, The Bank of England 
found it necessary to issue notices and 
warnings that forged notes, to the extent of 
eeveral thousands, were in circulation, and 
Scotland Yard was at its wits' end. 

While reading Dick had an uncomfortable 
(eeling that ho was being watched, but as 
he could see nobody he dismissed tho 
thought. As it was now getting too dark 
to read, he lay at full length looking out to 
sea, thinking over those happy days he had 
spent with the Archers, and regretting that 
he should leave them so soon, 

After lying thus some little time, he roso 
and strolled along the clitf. and unconsciously 
the time slipped by until, when he looked 
at his watch, ho was surprised to find it 
& quarter to eleven. He must hurry back, 
or they would be anxious at the Rectory, 
He had come farther than he thought, and 
the shortest way now was by skirting close 
to Dunston’s Folly. 

He was walking quickly, but his foot. 
fall made absolutely no noise on the soft 
heathery turf. Suddenly he heard voices, 
and he remembered he must be near tho 
sort of cave that ran partly under the Folly. 
He stood still. After the first word ho 
listened with intense interest. Outram 
was talking excitedly, and in strong lan- 
guage, to some one who seemed in a surly 
mood, and dissatisfied about something. 
Dick heard his own name mentioned by 
Outram, and the other grunted something 
about—“ fishing . . . rolled down . . cliff 
dangerous... Dick was now thoroughly 
roused. 

So the mass of clay that nearly swamped 
them was not an accident ! 

But he was to hear something more, that 
caused him to hold his breath in amazement. 
** You must play the rile of Old Wat a littie 
longer, Dyson. Scotland Yard is in quite 
a fever over our latest little coup. I must 
be the philanthropic Dalby Outram until 
we've finished this little job on hand. Why, 
man——”’ 

Here the words became inaudible. Dick 
waited a little longer, until he saw Outram’s 
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DUNSTON'S FOLLY: 


By J. BLENNERHASSETT WEST. 


CHAPTER II. 


yacht glide silently near, and heard tho 
quiet approach of a boat underneath, then 
the rattle of chains, as if something were 
being landed or the boat hauled up. He 
staved to hear no more, He knew well 
that, were he seen now, he would probably 
pay the forfeit with his life, 

He hastened quickly towards the Rectory 
in a fever of excitement. 

He turned over many plans in his mind 
as he walked. He felt sure he had run 
the notorious band of coiners and forgers 
to earth—had, in fact, hit on their head- 
quarters, and Mr. Dalby Outram was no 
other than the chief of the gang. : 

Still he was puzzled how to act. It wouid 
be no easy matter to corner them, as, in- 
cluding Old Wat, there were four Corporate 
men to deal with. 

He thought of applving to Dr. Archer, 
who was a magistrate, for a warrant to search 
the place and have the men arrested on 
suspicion, but he quickly dismissed this 
idea, as he realised how utterly impossible 
it would be to persuade the worthy rector 
that his friend Mr. Outram was a noted 
criminal; and delay might be fatal. 

By the time he reached the Rectory he 
was cool and collected, and determined 
not to mention the matter to the doctor 
for the present. 

He found his host reading his “Irish 
Times,” which he always got only late in 
the evening in remote St. Midan’s, 

After a few words. he said good-night, 
and went to his room. Here he tried to 
think carefully what to do. 

What if, after all, he should have misunder- 
stood what he heard! If that were so, 
what a mess he'd land himself in! What 
a foolish figure he'd cut ! 

Suddenly he determined to take the 
sergcant of the Roval Irish Constabulary, 
who seemed a shrewd, intelligent man, 
into his confidence. But he must be 
more sure of his ground before doing even 
that. If his surmises were correct, Outram 
and his gang would be actually at work now, 
though for that matter they would be quite 
safe from interruption at any time, as no 
one visited Dunston’s Follv, even in the 
daylight. Now he saw plainly why Mr. 
Dalby Outram kept both a motor-car and a 
yacht—and he determined to probe the 
matter for himself, and at once. He knew 
well the risk he ran, for were he to be caught 
spying round, he was well aware that they 
would certainly silence him for ever, and tho 
sea might cast up another drowned body 
on Nob's Head. 

He made no more preparation than to 
don a pair of tennis-shoes, and let himself 
out quietly when the house was still. 

As Old Wat would probably be on the 
watch—though no doubt they would not be 
very suspicious—it would be wiser for 
him not to approach Dunston's Folly from 
the direction of the Rectorv. 

Accordingly he made a d tour of nearly 
two miles, and came to the cliff a quarter 
of a mile beyond Dunston’s Folly. The 
night was not quite dark, so he had to be 
very careful, 

There was a big swell on, the backwash 
of some passing storm far out at sea, and 
though the noise of the surf against the 

(To be concluded.) 


. barred. 


„the courtyard, 


base of the cliff annoyed him just now, it 
proved a very fortunate thing for him 
later on. 

He went with the utmost caution, some- 
times taking advantage of the formation of 
the ground to keep some distance from the 
cliff, or again stooping by the little dry- 
wall that ran along its edge. 

When about two hundred yards from 
Dunston’s Folly he went with redoubled 
caution, Accordingly he wormed along 
on hands and knees between the dry-wall 
and the clitf-edge. It was necessary now 
to move with great care, as, if he displaced 
one of the many loose stones lvirg abcut, it 
would of course roll down the cliff, and must 
necessarily disclose his proximity to any 
watcher. It was toilsome work, and 


Soon tho knees of his trousers were worn 


through. Ile only noticed this afterwards, 
80 tense was his excitement. 
At length- he reached the wall of the 


little courtyard surrounding the house 
on the land side. It seemed now as if 
al his trouble had been in vain, How 


was he to get in? He dare not climb 
over the wall, as he would certainly be 
seen by anyone on the jook-out on the 
land side, He crept round to where he 
had observed the gate, only to find it 
A little bevond the gate, however, 
he noticed a peat-stack. It was within 
and the top of it rose some 


tuo feet over the wall. 
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If he could get over the wall Tadia it, 
it would completely hide him from any 
watcher on the land ; but this was a difticult 
task, as the clitf dropped away almost at the 
spot where the peat-stack ended. He knew 
he must get in here, or fail altogether. 

He crept along as far as he possibly could, 
and then, slowly grasping the top of the 
wall, drew himself upward and forward. 
For a moment he was dangling over the 
boiling surf one hundred feet below. 

Bv a severe effort he muscled up and 
reached the top of the wall. Here he re- 
mained perfectly motionless for some 
seconds, and then gently dropped. inside, 
At first glance all seemed still and quiet, 
but he soon saw through the chinks of the 
shutters that there was light in at least two 
apartments, He approached a window 
cautiously and peered eagerly through. 

Though the chink was very small. he was 
able to see nearlv half the room, as the 
shutters were on the outside. 

At first he could not clearly define any- 
thing, but presently things became plai er. 
He was lost in amazement. Was that the 
polished and refined Mr. Outram dressed 
only in trousers and singlet! His face 
had lost all traces of the composure and 
dignity which he assumed at Dr, Archer's 
table. Instead, there was a light of greed 
and low cunning in the eves, and fearful 
intentness, He was carefully manipulating 
pees of piper, which Dick guessed must 

banknotes, on a kind of press or small 

VVV Two other persons were 

usy either stamping or milling coins, but 
their backs were towards the window. 

So engrossed waa Dick that he heard no 
one approach, and the first intimation of 
à presence was the grip of hands that held 
him like a vice. 
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FAMOUS RUNS AT FAMOUS SCHOOLS. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the other many 
IN forms of athletic exercises and sports 
that have become common in our schools 
during the past two centuries, it is doubtful 
whether there is anything to-day more 
really health-giving, and better for body 
and mind, than the practice of running, 


The ‘‘Last Ditch” at Rugby. 


whether it takes the form of steeple-chasing, 
hare and hounds, or simple flat-racing on 
the track. And it is satisfactory to think 
that running is not yet quite played out 
at many of our big schools, despite the 
wonderful glory that cricket, football, and 
golf have achieved in recent years. 

There are two schools that stand out 
pre-eminent for their prowess and repu- 
tation for producing great runners, and for 
having the most noted runs. These two 
schools are Rugby and Shrewsbury. Whilst 
other institutions of similar kind may have 
fine runs, and now and then come into notice 
for producing a good runner, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury make it an ordinary thing to be 
in the forefront of this branch of excellent 
sport, 

Running at Rugby began somewhere at 
the back-end of. last century—that is, 
running as we know it to-day. Those who 
have read our gcod old friend Tom Brown ” 
will not need telling that running was a 
very prominent feature during all the time 
that Tom was at Rugby. Since about 
1837 records of the runs have been kept 
by the boy who is “head” of running, 
and who is the hol ler of the bigside bags 
that is, the bags which contain the “ scent ” 
for the “hares.” Paper-chases are not 
now quite the thing they were in those days, 
for the runs are more precisely fixed at 
Rugby, so that paper becomes almost 
superfluous. 

A book of the runs has been published, 
with times, descriptions of the courses, 
and notes of great runners. In this book 
there are no less than thirteen runs described 
fully, and all of them except one are old runs, 
going back to the thirties of last century. 
They vary in distance considerably, the 
“ Bilton,” a course of five miles, being the 
shortest, whilst the extremely famous 
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“ Crick ” is the longest, and covers twelve 
and a-quarter miles. 

The Crick is perhaps the most cele- 
brated school-run in the world. For a 
great many years it used always to be run 
on the first Thursday in December, but 
during recent times this has been changed, 
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and to-day it takes place in the spring 
term. The first six miles or so of this 
famous run are mostly over fields, and the 
remaining portion lies along the road from 
Crick to Rugby. The difficulties of the 
latter part of the run have not been im- 
proved for the tired runner by the crowd 
of cyclists who can generally be found on 
the road when the great contest takes place, 
though in justice to them it must be stated 
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teen, and leave must be obtained from his 
house-master. as the strain is so great. The 
record run in the Crick was that of 
E. B. Kellett, who in 1889 ran the 12] miles 
in the magnificent time of 1 hour 15 minutes. 
This was undoubtedly a very notable 
performance for a boy of seventeen to do, 
and has probably never been beaten in a 
long run of this kind at any public school. 

There are other famous runs at Rugby 
besides the Crick. There are the House 
Runs, and the House Steeple-chases. The 
courses for the latter are of very varying 
length and difficulty, though none are really 
easy. They are fixed according to the age 
of the boys who compete, and seldom 
exceed a mile, though they have some 
notable obstacles in that distance. The 
mile is generally set out with flags through 
the fiells by the Clifton brook. The boys 
in running have to cross the well-known 
brook several times, and they finish near 
* Butler's Leap," that jump which has been 
made celebrated for all time to Rugbeians 
by the performance there of A. G. Butler, 
who afterwards became the head-master 
of Haileybury. Butler's Leap is the jump 
from the road over the railing and the 
brook below it, just before the stream 
passes under the bridge there. 

It may be that Shrewsbury should come 
second to Rugby as a great school of running, 
or it may be that it shoull be put first. 
This is a moot point indeed, for Shrewsbury 
has been known for many long years on 
account of its runners. The R. S. S. H.,“ 
or Royal Shrewsbury School Hunt, has 
probably no exact equal at any other of 
our public schools. It has become specially 
famous on account of its elaborate arrange- 
ments and constitution, for under ite rules 
every boy has a distinct place, either as 
huntsman, whip, gentleman, or hound. 
No doubt what made the Hunt always so 
popular at Shrewsbury School was the fact 
that for a very long time the sport was 
carried on in defiance of all magisterial 
regulations, This endeared it to the boys ; 
and the further fact that there were con- 
tinual feuds between them and the farmers 
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Ready for the Tucks Run at Shrewsbury School. 


that they do a useful service by cheering 
and encouraging the weary runners. 

There is a “running eight" at Rugby, 
who wear a dark and light blue ribbon on 
their straw hats as a distinctive badge. 
They have two or three matches in the 
spring against outside clubs. No boy can 
run in the Crick until he is over seven- 


over whose land they went only made the 
Hunt all the more popular ! 

Except for a short gap of three years, all 
the runs are recorded in the run-books 
since 1842. There used at one periol to be 
two separate packs of hounds in different 
houses, and these hunted at varying times 
of the day, so as not to clash. Dr. 


Kennedy's time, the Head pretended not to 
know how often the regulations were broken 
by the Hunt, until, about 1844, the sudden 
disappearance of nearly all the copies of the 
" New Latin Grammar "—the Head's own 
protégé /—made him begin to look around 
and inquire as to the mystery. Then he 
found that the copies had gone in scent, 
and—there was a noise ! 

But it was 1856 before the Hunt was put 
on a regular legal footing and duly autho- 
rised under certain conditions at Shrewsbury. 
The * Long Run" was then a severe 
tax on the strength of boys, and the 
“ Albrighton Run” was hardly less so. 
Indeed, in November 1866 a very serious 
case of exhaustion occurred, one of the 
hounds remaining in a state of utter collapse 
and unconsciousness for twelve hours after 
the run was over, despite all the efforts of 
medical men to rouse him from his stupor. 
He came round at last, and was afterwards 
known to celebrity as a sportsman and 
traveller, but this incident caused à change 
in the runs at Shrewsbury. 

In 1860 the members of a Shrewsbury 
club at Cambridge presented the R.S.S.H. 
with a horn and whip, bearing suitable 
inscriptions. As at Rugby, paper scent is 
now practically done away with, as bein 
no longer necessary to-day, seeing that the 
Shrewsbury runs are well-marked and 
thoroughly known by all who compete in 
them. One of the most famous of all runs 
at this great school in our times is what is 
known as the Tucks Run." This is not 
only extremely popular, but is the legitimate 
successor of many of the older and lengthier 
runs of the school. 

Steeplechases are as common at Shrews- 
bury, and as well patronised, as at its great 
rival They are said to have begun in 1837, 
but the first one mentioned in the run-book 
is in 1845. Since then they have been 
annual events, and many interesting and 
terrific struggles can be recountel by living 
Salopians that they have seen carried out 
on the Berwick Road in the great races of 
steeplechase class. 

It is probable that the next place for 
fame on account of its runs, pure and simple, 
should be given to the new Christ’s Hospital. 
There is no tradition behind the present 
runs of the Bluecoat School, as behind those 


Nearing Home, Christ's Hospital. 


of Rugby and Shrewsbury, for the Hospital 
never had the opportunities of providing 
much space for its boys to run in until it 

t to its new home at West Horsham. 

ut there it has finer chances perhaps than 
any other great school possesses for this 
kind of sport, seeing that it can set its boys 
to run a two-mile race within its own grounds, 
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on a course that need only have one turn in 
it! 

The principal runs at Christ's Hospital 
may be set down as three, in which there is 
always immense competition. Indeed, so 
many are the entries that contests have 
always to be held for days beforehand so as 
to get to the best boys for the heat about four 


Finisn of the 


degrees off the final! When a couple of 
hundred boys enter for one run, it needs a 
few preliminary races to get them down to 
respectable dimensions before the real 
business of the ordinary heats can start! 
Yet that number is not by any means an 
unusual one to enter for some of the runs 
at the Bluecoat School. 

For these Hospital bovs can run, you 
know! They can run well in those heavy 
blue coats, owing to constant practice in 
their beautiful fields attached to the school. 
But, when they get the coats off and are in 
flannels, they are runners that require some 
beating. Indeed, so far as speed and 
endurance go, it is doubtful whether either 
Rugby or Shrewsbury could now defeat 
Christ’s Hospital in an open race over any 
course from two miles to ten. For the Blue- 
coat boys are always running, you see. 
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Their fields are so large, their competition 
so keen, their enthusiasm so great, that it 
is difficult to beat them in this respect. A 
bey who went to the school without ever 
having run much in his life up to twelve 
years of age has been known to develop 
so quickly, owing to the practice and 
encouragement he got in running, that he 
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that 


im as 


could do two or three miles in a wa 
astonished all those who had known 
delicate before he left home. 

One famous run at Christ's Hospital is 
that to Sharpenhurst and back. This entails 
a course of nearly three miles, and much of 
it is up a steep hill It is equal to any 
five miles on the flat, and is very trying. 
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Yet there are dozens of these boys who will 
do it without turning a hair on a fairly 
warm summer’s day in almost incredible 
time, so often have they practised it and 
learned what can be done in that way. 
Another much patronised run is the Inner 
Mile," as it is called i. e. the mile made by 
a run round the asphalted path that encircles 
the playing-fields on the far side of the school, 
behind the chapel and master's house. 

Besides these the Two-Miles Run,“ on 
the outer border of the fields all round 
the school, is another popular one, and there 
are some other long runs made every week 
by " house-groups " under the control of 
a monitor or leader, who think nothing of 
visiting a village six or seven miles away, 
running there and back, though the boys 
doing it are often not more than fourteen 
years old. 

In fact, running in every shape and form 
is greatly encouraged at the  Bluecoat 
School; and, if the health of the eight hundred 
and fifty boys is anything to judge by, it 
is a form of sport and recreation that pays 
better than many which are to-day much 
more vaunted and patronised by the 
multitude. 

Charterhouse has an annual steeplechase, 
which has been in vogue since 1874. It has 
not quite reached the highest pinnacle of 
fame in such contests, but every Carthusian 
knows it well. It used to be run on a course 
at the south end of the football ground, but in 
1886 it was transferred to the water-meac'ows 
of Godalming. 

It is not the fun to-day that it was formerly. 
There used to be a famous water-jump 
which it was absolutely impossible for 
ninety-nine per cent. of the runners to 
clear at all The fire-brigade was accus- 
tomed to turn out in the early morning on 
the day appointed for the race in order to 
pump water into this jump. Indeed, there 
were many scoffers who averred that that 
was the only good work the fire-brigade 
was ever known to do! But that was a 
libel, as we could easily prove if necessary. 

Yet the fact remains that Charterhouse 
has rarely produced many rotable runners, 
considering the large number of boys she 
has had in the school at Godalmirg for over 
thirty-five. years. This is strarge, as all 
round the charmu Surrey town is an 
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ideal neighbourhood for pleasant runs, and 
it is difficult to see why. Charterhouse 
should not equal Christ's Hospital in this 
respect. 

Harrow is a far better school than 
Charterhouse, so far as its running capabili- 
ties are concerned. Boys run usually in 
pairs at Harrow from after dinner to school- 
time on whole school-days, or till!“ Bill“ 
on half-holidays. They wear football 
clothing. with running-shoes instead of 
- football-boota. Their one object is gener- 
ally to get as far as possible into the country 
(and back) in the time allowed for the 
run. It is no unusual thing for smart 
runners to get to Elstree and back—a good 
run indeed from Harrow. 

The most famous run at the school, 
however. is the ** Short Mile " on the Pinner 
Road, which also lies somewhat downhill 
towards the end, so that some exceedingly 
clever performances have taken place there. 
In fact. the times were so good that it was no 
unusual proceeding for one editer of '' The 
Field." who was unusually cautious, to 
query them when he recorded the Harrow 
mile on the Pinner Road in his paper, 
after a great race there. 

Westminster doesn't run“! At least 
that was the verdict one spectator passe 
during a recent match against Charterhouse 
at Vincent Square, when the Westminster 
fiellers toiled leisurely after the ball as 
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though they had most of the day to get to 
it! 

It is true that there are no famous runs 
at Westminster like there are at Rugby 
or Shrewsbury. Can it be expected that 
there would be, seeing how little chance 
or encouragement the Westminster youth 
gets to practise running? Yet it should not 
be forgotten that some of the best runners 
of recent days at the Universities (such as 
A. H. Pearson) came from Westminster ; and 
the Mile Race (five times round the course 
in Vincent Square ground !) is usually done 
within a second or two of the time for the 
same distance as shown at the best school 
athletic sports. But the fact remains that 
the Westminster boy who runs does so 
despite the traditions of the school, not 
owing to the encouragement and oppor- 
tunities that he gets there for running. 

, About Winchester runners probably the 


less sail the better, as they have not even 


the excuse of Westminster—that they are in 
the midst of a big city wherein the prac- 
tice of running is impossible. Winchester 
cricket we know ; also Wykehamist football ; 
these flourish like the green bay-tree. 
Rifle-shooting and racquets we also know at 
Winchester, whilst even boating has been 
heard of, and there have been splendi^ 
oarsmen from Winchester who have rowed 
in the University race. But running seems 
to be a thing of the past there, so far as 
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famous runs or notable exponents of the 
sport are concerne |. 

Running at Eton never attained the 
greatness that some other athletics have 
done, yet there were always gool runs and 
good runners at the great school by the 
Thames near Windsor. Long-distance 
runs were fairly popular in bygone days— 
runs which have fallen into oblivion or 
disuse in our own times. It was once not 
an uncommon thing for a number of 
Etonians to run to Maidenhead, whilst 
another favourite course was that on the 
roa‘! to Staines, 

But organise! courses such as that of 
the Royal Shrewsbury School Hunt or the 
Crick at Rugby, were unknown to 
Etonians, though a fine example of how 
these latter boys could run may be gained 
from remembering that such youths as 
the present Loris Rosebery and Wenlock, 
not by any means accounte | famous runners 
whilst at school, dil actually once run the 
whole distance to Ascot and back, some 
sixteen miles, in the space of two and a 
quarter hours, This was without any pre- 
paration, on a very hot summer’s day, and 
in their comparatively heavy ordinary attire. 

Next to Rugby, Shrewsbury, and Christ's 
Hospital it would be perhaps true to say 
that Clifton College encourages running 
most of any great school to-day. At Clifton 


running has always been a sport that was 
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much cultivated, and its Shart Penpole ”’ 
and “ Long Penpole" runs of our times 
have become quite famous. As showing 
what is done in this branch of athletics by 
the well-known school outside Bristol, 
we may refer to the fact that. though the 
Long Penpole Run covers a course of 
fully ten miles, there are generally sixty 
boys or more who will start in the struggle 
to do the distance ; and it is no uncommon 
thing for twenty-five of these to succeed in 
accomplishing the ten miles under seventy- 
five minutes, which must in every way 
be accounted a splendid performance. The 
winner has been known, however, to run the 
ten miles in almost exactly an hour, though 
the usual time is about five minutes longer 
than that. . 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
describe this Long Penpole Run in further 
detail The course is over the fields of 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire to the 
distance stated—namely, ten miles. It em- 
braces all that comes within its scope, so to 
speak; that is to say, the runner must go over 
field, hedge, and ditch, through the well. 
known '*combes," and over the breezy 
Downs according to the course set him. 
Now, a Gloucestershire *' rhine," as a ditch 
is called in those parts, is an obstacle that 
would prove no small stumbling-block to 
many schoolboys, but the Cliftonian knows 
it well by frequent intimacy with it. 


Though most runners would like to win 
the Long Penpole, yet the main desire of 
every boy is to come in within ten minutes 
of the first boy home, for then his time 
counts towards the success of himself and 
his house. When it is mentioned that out 
of about eighty starters last year there were 
something like thirty boys who arrived 
within that sacred ten minutes, it will be 
recognised how much running is cultivated 
at Clifton. 

Perhaps onlv the scene at the Crick 
at Rugby can compare with the scene at 
Clifton during the ten-miles course of 
the Long Penpole. There are many who 
follow the runners all the way, so far as 
country roads allow, on bicycles, ponies, 
motor-cars, and every imaginable kind of 
conveyance; and if shouting and encour- 
agement to “ Buck up!" will at all assist 
Smifkins minor or Lanky Dobbin to win, 
he may be sure of getting such assist- 
ance during his career over hedge and 
ditch. 

One of the pleasantest runs at Clifton 
is the Winscombe,” which is usually 
taken on the last day of the term, and 
in quite a picnic sort of affair, as not 
only do the runners make for the little 
Mendip village that every Cliftonian, knows 
so well, but they have tea, sing, and gener- 
ally enjoy themselves whilst there. 

At Clifton running is the chief sport of 
the Easter term, or at any rate it was such 
until very recently. There were always 
house-runs and school-runs on the various 
whole-day or half holidays. These took 
the place of cricket or football during that 
term, and were excellent preparations for 
the Short and Long Penpolo runs, as 
already mentioned. That running does not 
affect a boy's capacity for hard work 
for scholarships and prizes may be well 
seen: from the fact that at Clifton tho cup 
for greatest success in athletic sports was 
won no less than twelve times out of twenty- 
seven by boys who had managed, or who 
did manage later, to gain a University 
scholarship. 

It would not be fair to give an account 
like this without making some mention 
of the famous steeplechases that often take 
place at Uppingham. At the well-known 
school in the Miclands the bovs have always 
much favoured this form of exercise and 
recreation, and the beautiful pastoral 
country round Uppingham offers every 
facility for its being extensively ctised. 
There is certainly no other part of England 
that can boast of a rural district better 
adapted for such pastimes and sports than 
are the agricultural counties of Rutland 
and Leicestershire, and so it is no matter 
for wonder that Uppingham “ Rovers” 
have always been noted as good runners and 
sportsmen. 

Such are some of the principal runs at 
our great schools. Marlborough, Hailey- 
bury, Repton, and Bradfield have also all 
turned out runners who were famous in their 
own days; whilst Radley, Tonbridge, and 
Sedbergh can certainly claim to have a 
place in the record. The most noted 
Scottish schools, too, such as Merchiston, 
Edinburgh Academy, Fettes, and Glen- 
almond, would have to be seriously reckoned 
with in any school international contest. 
But, if we regard the term famous runs 
in its special meaning, it is safe to say that 
Rugby, Clifton, Shrewsbury, and perhaps 
Christ's Hospital, stand out above all their 
rivals in a class to themselves. Their 
runs are as well defined, as widely known, 
as their cricket.grounds ; their boys are 
practised, coached, and encouraged in run- 
ning just as enthusiastically and strongly 
as they are in football. The Crick, the 
Tucks, Run, the Long Penpole, und the 
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Sharpenhurst are nearly as much household 
words in many English homes as are the 
names of famous cricketers or footballers. 
They have a fame, a history, a record that 
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have made them celebrated; they form a 


part (and a notable part) of the education 


that these respective schools give to their 


boys in order to make them become useful, 
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strong, manly members of society in later life, 
And as such these famous runs deserve an 
honoured place in any widely read boy's 
paper like the B. O. P. 


DDD 


THE BOYS OWN CENTREBOARD DINGHY, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By D. F. McLACHLAN, 


Author of “The Boys Gun Sharpie,” Ihe Boy's Own Skiff,’ The Boy's Own Model Yacht," ete. 


B* looking at ſig. 20 you will see the 

beam knees that are fitted to take the 
thwarts. These should be of larch, and if 
pessible natural bends. In way of the 
midship thwart two are fitted, and on the 
forward thwart one is fitted, and this one 
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you will notice is set at right-angles to the 
gunwales. Aft in way of the stern seat it 
is not necessary to fit these knees. As 
regards fastenings, in way of the gunwales 
use .in. copper nails driven in from the 
outside, and .hen riveted over a rove on 
the inside. In way of the thwarts they are 
simply nailed down with 2}-in. nails, clinched 
underneath. 
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The stern board should now be fitted. 
For appearance’ sake, it is advisable to 
make this out of a 5 piece of 
mahogany (sce fig. 21). Make sure you 
give it «nice round on the top, and set it back 
at a good angle. In a small boat like this 
ib adds greatly to the appearance if the 


PART II. 


name is neatly carved out, and it is not a 
difficult thing to do. 


By looking at fig. 22 you will see the exact 


position of the mast 
step, and this can 
now be fitted. It is 
simply a piece of 
hard wood, such as 
oak, with a 14.in. 
hole in it, firmly 
screwed down on to 
the keel. A 29. in. 
hole directly above 
this is cut in the 
fore and after. You 
will require to care- 
fully plumb this hole 
in order that the 
mast shall be per. 
fectly upright. There 
is no rake on the 
mast. It is perfectly plumb. Had she 
been a boat with a straight keel, however, it 
would have been totally different, and she 
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would then have required a rake aft of per. 
haps 6 in. or 8 in. This is where a number of 
builders make the mistake with small craft. 


then be tightly plugged up with wooden 
pins dipped in white lead. 
Fig. 23 shows an elevation of the centre» 


f 
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board case, with the arrangement for raising 
and lowering the board. You should take 
some thin wood (about ] in. thick) and 
make a template or shape the size of the 
board and fit it in position, and make sure 
that it is going to raise and lower properly, 
and does not foul anywhere. Then take 
this shape to any sheet-iron worker, and ask 
him to cut it for you out of ; - in steel plate. 
If possible, you should get the centreboard 
galvanised—it will only cost about two shil- 
lings extra; but if there is no galvanising- 
works in the vicinity, then give it a few 
poot coats of red lead. It is hinged at tho 
ore end by a -in. brass bolt (so a, fig. 23). 
A distance piece, which is merely a piece 
of pipe, is fitted between the coamings 
of the case (B, fig. 23) and leather washers 
aro placed under the head and nut of the 
bolt. The bolt can then be rcrewed up 
tight, and the arranpement is a thoroughly 
watertight job. 

The hull is now nearing completion, 
and it only requires a few sundry jobs to 
finish it off. 

Fig. 24 is a sketch showing the con- 
struction of the rudder. The side-pieces 
A, A, are carried well down past the bottom 
pintle in order to give strength, for it is 
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The boat should at this stage be taken 


off the building slab, 


by unscrewing the 


surprising the strain which comes on the 
cudders of these little boats when running 


screws in the keel, and these holes should free before afresh breeze. The pintles 
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should te galvanised, and they can be 
procured at any ship chandler's The 
rudder, along with the tiller, should be 
made out of mahogany, for appearance. 

If you turn back to fig. 1 and look at the 
plan you will see the floor-boards. These 
are simply pieces of pine, i in. thick and cut 
to shape and screwed down to the frames 
with - in. brass snapheaded screws. They 
should not run the full length of the boat, 
but should stop forward and aft, as shown on 
the plan. 

e forward platform is constructed of 
Jin. pine; and as for the after platform, if 
you care to sacrifice a little extra time, you 


should make it in the form of an elm grating 
with teak frame. 

Aft of the thwart's foot spars are fitted 
(^, fig. 25). Thecatches for these should be 
checked out and securely screwed down to 
the framee. The foot-spars are 1] in. square. 

The rowlocks can also be fitted at this 
time (see B, fig. 25). These can be bought at 
the chandler’s. When fitting them don't 
forget the stiffening piece below the gunwale 
to take the heel. The top plates are sunk 
flush with the gunwale, and are screwed in 
their places by two small brass screws. 

Now you can safely say you have the hull 
&bout finished, and you can desert her 
for a time to look after the rigging. 

First we will take the spars, and of these 
there are three. The mast is 12 ft. 1 in. over 
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all, by 24 in. diameter at the hasp, 1j in. 
diameter at the heel, and 1 in. diameter at the 
head. Begin by taking a piece of straight- 
grained spruce, and mark off the exact 
dimensions at the head and heel by describ- 
ing circles of 14 in. and 1 in. respectively 
with a pair of compasses (sce A, fig. 26), and 
then plane it down to these thicknesses, 
keeping it in the square section. 

When this has been done, go over it again 
and take the corners off, when it will assume 
an hexagonal section (B, fig. 26). After this 


After you get the spars finished, the 
fittings, etc., can be gone on with. You will 
see by fig. 26 I have shown drawings of 
these, so all you require to do is to take this 
copy of the B.O.P.” with you to any ship 
chandler's and he will be able to give you 
them from stock. They are as follows: 
c is the boom-holder; p the traveller for 
the mast, which hoists the sail; E a 2. in. 
single sheave-block, and of these blocks you 
will want two—namely, one for the main- 
sheet and one for the centreboard tackle ; F is 
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take a small hand plane and again round off 
the corners, and this will have the effect of 
making it nearly circular in section. You 
should then finish it off with a spokeshave 
and sand per, and lastly put in the sheave 
for the ha ard, which you will notice is 
exactly 8 in. down from the head. 

The boom and yard are done in exactly 
the same manner, and the secret of making 
a nice round spar is always to work it down 
to the desired thickness in the square section 
and then begin to round off. 


also a single sheave-block, and you will re- 
quire one also for the centreboard tackle: 
G isa plate with an eye on it: this is screwed 
and lashed to the lugsail yard, and the eye 
has to fit the hook on the mast-traveller; 
H is a small iron block, which is shackled to 
& screw-eye at the back of the stem, to 
take the lead of the halyard. 

These, with the addition of a few screw- 
eyes and pin. shackles, is all you require in 
the way of smith work. 

( To be concluded.) 
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A TORPEDO-GUN, AND HOW TO MAKE AND USE II. 


Ta gun that I am about to describe will 
be found a source of endless amusement 
and will fully repay, in my opinion, any 
reader for the time and trouble taken in 
constructing the same. 

The first part that claims our attention is 
the torpedo itself, and for this we shall 


require a block of hard wood, say pitch pine, 
measuring 2 ft. 6 in. long by 6 in. square. 

Draw a line down the centre of each side 
and find the exact centre of each end. This 
is followed by another line drawn round the 
middle of the block. This done, your piece 
of wood will look like fig. 1. 
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We next have to shape it like a torpedo, 
and this can either be done in a lathe or by 
hand ; but if you have access to a lathe, by 
all means have it turned, as the result will 
be by far the more satisfactory. Failing the 
lathe, however, we must do it hy hand, with 
a spokeshave and chisel. The size and 
shape of the torpedo is given in fig. 2. 

Having cut and shaped your wool to the 
proper size and shape, you will next require 
to have it cut half-way down the middle 
from the stern end. This is shown by the 
dotte lines in fig. 2. 

We shall next have to hollow this part out 
for the purpose of fitting the machinery in. 

Care should be taken when hollowing out 
the torpedo to leave a nice even width 
all round the edge, or the top will not fit 
properly and thus let the water in among 
the works, a thing of course to be carefully 
avoidel. We now turn our attention to 
the machinery for driving the torpedo. 

We shall require for this several pieces of 
brass about 45 inch thick. 


First cut out a piece as shown in fig. 3. 
The small flanges shown at a, a, are bent 
up and provided with holes for screwing on 
to the end of the torpedo. This is made 
all in one piece, and there is another just the 
same size and shape, only, when finished, it 
is cut across the centre, as shown by the 
dotted lines at B (fig. 3). 
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These two pieces are then soldered on to 
the centre at each side of the large piece, 
where the dotted line comes at B, thus 
forming a cross. There is a vertical rudder 
and also two horizontal ones, the con. 
struction of which I will describe later on. 

We now turn our attention to the working 
power for the propeller, and for this we 
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shall require a spiral spring about 1 ft. 
long, and, say, } in. in diameter. A 
very good spring and one which justs suits 
the purpose will be found in a spring blind- 
roller, used almost in every house. "Through 
the oentre of the spring a piece of brass 
stair- rod is d, and one end of the 
spring is sollered to the rod and the other 
to a small iron or brass plate, which is 
fixed as shown in the figure. This brass 
plate is supplied with a screw, and is fixed 
so that its point is exactly opposite another 
point that has been soldered on to the 
centre of the brass cross. Thus it will be 
seen that the propeller, which is fixed on the 
brass rol containing the spring, will work 
between centres. A glance at the illustra- 
tion will show the meaning (see fig. 4). 
There is also a small catch placed, as shown 
at B in fig. 4, so that when the propeller is 
twisted round the spring is wound up and 
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this little catch pulled over so as to pre- 
vent the propeller revolving until required. 
I shall have more to say about this catch 
later on, as it plays a very important part in 
the firing of the torpedo. 

The propeller is an ordinary three-bladed 
one, 2] in. in diameter, and can either be 
of iron or brass, the latter being the best. 
As these propellers are made so cheaply 
and fitted with clamping-screw, it will 
be best to buy one, as one made to the 
size we require will only cost one shilling, 
and is well worth the money. The pro- 
peller must be fixel on to the brass rol 
so that it works freely and is not likely to 
catch anywhere ; this done, the binding-screw 
can be made tight. By twisting the pro- 
peller round several times you will wind up 
the spring, and when wound up tight put 
down the catch at the top, which will ihus 
keep things quiet ; but on being pressed back 
the propeller will revolve with great rapidity. 
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be soldered to the edges of the brasswork, 
one piece at each end, while the third piece 
is soldered to the edge of the rudder in the 
centre so that it just fits in between the 
other two pieces of tubing on the brass- 
work. A thin copper wire is now passed 
through the three pieces and a little sol ler 
applied at each end, and the rudder is com- 
plete. All three rudders must work stiffly, so 
that when placel in the desired position 
they will remain so. A glance at the rudder 
in fig. 4 will show the fixing. The top of 
the torpedo can now be screwed down, and 
a trial trip taken. Wind up the spring 
and set the catch, then place upon the 
water ; fix the vertical rudder in the desired 
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a brass handle for the purpose of pulling the 
piston back. A strong spiral spring is 
fitted inside the tube for the purpose of 
shooting the torpedo out. | 

A gool powerful spring can be made by 
any local bellhanger for aout sixpence. 

Place the spring over the piston- rod 
and slide it into the tube, letting the end 


of the shaft come through the hole, and 
screw on the handle. 
Pull the piston right back as far as possible, 


then get some one to hold it while you 
make a small hole through the shaft and 
slip a pin in; thus the piston will be held 


back, and you have only to pull out the 
pin to release it. 


Find out the exact 
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direction and release the catch, when the 
torpelo will at once shoot forward towards 
the object aimed at. 

If the torpedo does not lie even on the 
water, but one end is lower than the other, 
make a hole or two in the woolwork at the 
opposite end an1 pour in a little lead till 
the vessel rights itself and becomes level. 

All the woodwork shoull be well sand- 
papered and varnished black; while if 
three or four rings of tiny flat-headei 
brass pins are driven in it will add to the 
general appearance. 

We can now place the torpedo on one side 


and turn our attention to the tube for 
firing the torpedo. 

Q 
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osition of the piston when it is pulled 
k in the tube, and then cut a hole in the 
tin on the top, about 6 in. square; then 
cut a piece of tin just large enough to fit 
over the hole and form a door, which should 
be fitted with a hinge and catch; this is 
for the purpose of looking into the tubo 
when the torpedo is in to ascertain the right 
position. On the face of the piston-plate 
there are two pieces of wood screwed in a 
vertical position. These are for the torpedo 
to rest against when it is being shot off. 
The vertical rudder comes between, and it will 
be as well to have these two wood blocks 
coverel with cloth, thus acting as a pad and 
reventing the brass from getting injured. 
herefore when the torpedo is placed in the 
tube the trap-door can be opened and you 
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We now turn our attention to the rudders, 
which must now be hinged in their proper 
places. As stated before, there are two 
seta of rudders, one being vertical and fixed 
behind the propeller-shaft, as at a, in fig. 4, 
and used for steering the torpedo either to 
right or left, while the two horizontal ones 
are placed on cither sile and steer the 


jc cdi up or down. 
manner of hinging the rudders on to 


the brasswork is very simple. First get - 


a short length of copper tubing, which should 
be the same thickness as the rudders; cut 
a piece of the tubing the same length as the 
rudders and then divide it into three parts 
of equal length. Two of these pieces must 


This is very simple to construct, and 
consists of a long tin tube which measures 
l ft. longer than the torpedo. One end 
is fitted with a round piece of wood 1 in. 
thick, and holes are made in the tin tube 
for the purpose of screwing the tin to the 
wood. 

In the centre of the wool a hole is made 
just large enough for a piece of brush shaft 
to pass through. One end of this shaft, 
the length of which is the same as that of 
the tube, is fixed firmly to the centre of 
another round piece of wood in the form of 
a piston, and is just large enough to slide 
freely up and down insile the tube, while 
the other end of the shaft is supplied with 


will then see if the rudder is all right. We 
now come to a very important part, and that 
is the method for starting the propeller when 
the torpedo has been shot off. In the mouth 
of the tube at the top a strip of tin or brass 
is solderel. Now, when the torpedo is 
shot off an1 sli les out of the tube, the lever 
strikes against the strip of brass and 
is force! back, releasing the propeller, 
which is just entering the water. There- 
fore it will be seen that, what with the 


force of being driven out of the tube and 


what with the working of its own propeller, 
the torpelo will travel at a good speed and 
for a good distance. 

A study of the illustration No. 5 will 
give details; the propeller-catch is shown 
at D, and the strip of metal on the top of 
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the tube at x. The trap-door is shown at 4, 
and the piston-rod catch at B. Fig. 6 gives 
& better idea of the piston-catch ; the pin is 
attachel to a small lever, which, on being 
pulled, releases the pin and off goes the gun. 

Underneath the tube in the centre a 
half-circle of brass is soldere!. and this is 
fixe to an upright block of wood containing 
. & bolt and nut, which allows the position 
of the gun to be altered at will. This block 
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can in turn be fitte1 on to a small carriage 
with whecls, if desired. 

The tube and carriage should be paintel 
a dead black, with the exception of any 
brasswork, such as the piston-handle and 
firing-lever, which also might have a brass 
handle. If it is desired to have an explosive 
torpedo it can be arrangel in the following 
manner. It will be best to make a second 
torpedo just like the first, only at the point & 
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hole is made. In this hole a small tin canister 
fits nice and tight. There is a hole in the 
middle of the lid and the canister is fille 
with calcium phosphide. Set the horizontal 
rudders so that the torpedo will dive into 
the water amd then come up some distance 
away. When it is firel off the phosphide 
gets wet, a gas is formel, and when it meets 
the air the gas will burst into flame, thus 
giving a very good effect. 


HINTS ON GOLF FOR BEGINNERS. 


Why not use the Pelican as a Caddie ? 


— — 


Gor has not yet quite established itself 

as a game for boys, at least in the sense 
in which cricket and football have done so. 
Still, a good many youngsters play more or 
less, and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Only last week I saw an advertisement of 
a large school in Scotland which held out 
as an inducement to parents the fact that 
every facility was given to the pupils to 
learn golf under first-class professionals. 
Moreover, many clubs allow sons of members 
to play at reduced terms, and I can testify 
that advantage is taken of the privilege. 
And when a parent takes his boys to the 
seaside, and there happen to be links in 
the neighbourhood, it isn’t in the nature of 
a boy to remain content with caddying " 
for his father; he must get hold of a club 
himself and try his luck. 

So perhaps & few hints to those who 
are beginning may be useful, even if they 
are only from an amateur. One who has 
but recently gone through the mill himself 
will have more sympathy with the beginner 
than one whose handicap approaches 
scratch. 

First and foremost, don't try and learn by 
vourself. If you can't get lessons from a 
professional, get some good player to put 
you into the way of it; or watch carefully 
his style and try and imitate it. But don't 
1 you can put a ball down and 
teaeh yourself, even by the aid of a book ; 
the only result will be that you will form 
Lad habits, which it will cost you a lot of 
trouble to eradicate later, 
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It is said that there are forty-two things 
to remember when making a stroke ; some 
say sixty-two. When you have learnt 
them, the first thing is to forget them, for 
no one can make a good stroke who is all 
the time thinking of his rules. Three or four 
things are enough to begin with. In the 
order of importance I should put them 
thus : 

Keep your eye on the ball. 

Swing through. 

Don't press. 

The first sounds so simple, but is not 
so easy as it sounds, To swing through, 
or follow through, means that vour stroke 
must not end with hitting the ball, but must 
be carried through with a complete swing ; 
without this no ball can travel far, and there 
is great danger of not hitting straight. 
„ Don’t press" means that the beginner 
(and even the average player) must be 
content with the natural swing of the club 
and nct uy to put too much “ beef” into 
his stroke. If he does, there is the danger 
of moving his head, of upsetting his balance, 
and of various other fatal errors The 
anxiety to hit hard is the source of failure 
in too many cases. 

Golf is a difticult game; if it were not 
it would not have the fascination it un- 
doubtelly possesses, It is also a most 
exasperating game ; all nature's laws seem 
reverse] to a beginner; balls which ought 
to travel a hundred yards roll slowly for 
two; then, contrary to all expectation, 
a stroke which seems a most ordinary one 
makes the ball fly beyond one's highest 
hopes. Patience, inexhaustible patience, is 
almost the first requisite to a player, and 
the man who has the power of keeping his 
temper has a great pull over the man who 
gets irritated at a bad stroke, '' presses ” 
his next, and is ready to fly out in a rage 
at its natural result, There is a well-known 
story of a golfer who always lost his temper 
at his failures and put the blame of his bad 
play on the movement of some one near him. 
Playing at a seaside links and bunkering 
himself badly, he looked round for an 
excuse for his foozle. None appearing, he 
broke out, How on earth can a man play 
golf with those vessels moving up and 
down the Channel?" Do not think it 
necessary to excuse your bad play; try 
and correct it. And remember a wise 
remark of the champion Taylor: A stroke 
once plaved is beyond recall; forget all 
about it.” 

There is plenty of consolation for the 
beginner in the failures of those who have 
played for years. To all, except the best, 
there come days when everything seems 
to go wrong ; when drives won't rise, when 
mashies only raise divots, when the hole 
on the green seems to yawn for a ball 
which will not enter it on any terms. 


Andrew Lang has an admirable verse on 
the woes of such a victim, who cries in 
despair : 


“Why is it that I play at all? 
Let memory remind me 
How once I smote upon the ball 
And bunkered it bebind me." 


But in compensation there come days 
when everything goes right, when one sails 
over the bunkers like a bird, when the 
hole sems as big as a bucket and im- 
possible to miss. Those are days worth 
living. 

Golf can be playel alone, and shouli 
be practised so; but of course a match 
is the most interesting form. There is a 
gool deal to learn in the mere etiquette of 
match-playing, and many never learn it. 
Don't make remarks to your opponent 
calculated to upset his play. I remember 
having a round with a friend who could not 
refrain from comments on my little mis- 
takes. If I scooped a divot out of the 
turf he asked how my Australian friends 
were getting on; if I thoughtlessly askel 
how he thought I was playing, he would 
reply that it was & pity that second-hand 
clubs fetched so little. Now, both these 
comments were undoubteily funny, if 
rather subtle, but they were not calculated 
to steady my play. Don’t count your 
opponent's score out aloud when he is in 
a bunker and can’t get out; or, if you do, 
stand well out of range. Don’t exult if 
he loses his ball and thus gives the hole to 
you. 

The rules of golf are extensive and 
peculiar, but it is well to master them in 
a general way before you venture on the 
links. And in addition to the rules there 
are the laws of etiquette, which are almost 
equally binding. Of these the one which 
the beginner should lay to heart is that 
which allows a fast match to pass through 
a slower one. Much better err on the safe 
gide and let those behind you get in front; 
it is impossible to play a good game if you 
are hurrying to keep ahead of the next 
match. . 

Finally, golf is not a cheap game, but it 
need not be a dear one. Old clubs can be 
picked up reasonably enough, and gutty 
balls, quite goo1 enough for boys to practiso 
with, can be bought at fourpence. Moreover, 
oli rubber.corel balls are often discarded 
by "swell" players which are not to be 
despise! by those not so far advanced. 
And there is always the chance that a lost 
ball may be discovered in some hazard. 

So to those who get the chance I would 
say Play golf.” But don't begin unless you 
have laid in a stock of patience and good 
iia or you'll regret you ever touched a 
club. 
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OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 
Problem No. 60. 
Bx C. Goon. 


BLACK. 


White to move and win in six ways. 


la contrast with the natural kind of 

problem, our guiding hints towards 
the construction of which we submitted 
last time, we promised to show a specimen 
of the built-up and entgmatical kind of 
problem. The above will be found a pleas- 
ing and puzzling example. But we advise 
our “ B.O.P.” aspirants to problem work 
to once more note our comments upon 
points which distinguish this class of com- 
position from the natural or probable kind. 
Solutions are specially invited. 


- SOLUTIONS. 


No. 57 (by E. B. Hickox, London).— 
Position : Black man on 13; kings on 4, 11, 
17, 25, 29. White men on 8, 19, 22, 26; 
Kings, 10, 24. White to move and win. 


Play: 24—28, 25—18, 26—23, 18—27, 
19—15, 11—18, 28—32, 4— TI, 32—21. 
White wins. 


No. 58 (by A. Jones, Stoke-on-Trent). — 
Position: Black men on 8, 16; kings, 5, 
21, 24, 29. White men on 9, 14, 22, 30; 
kings on 26, 31. White to move and win. 
Play : 14—10, 5—7, 22—17, 21—14, 30—25, 
29—22, 26—28. White wins. 

No. 59 (by Mr. Klinka, Philadelphia, 
U. S. A.). —Position : Black men on 3, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 12, 17, 20. Whit» mea on 15, 18, 19, 
26, 27, 28, 30, 32. White to move and 


draw. Play: 
18—14 15—10 32— 7 17—26 
9—18 6—15 3—10 30— 7 
19—16 27—24 26—22 Drawn 
12—19 20—27 


A fine example of a natural “ shot which 
occurred in actual plày. 


GAMES. 


Herbert L. Brown, a youth of eighteen 
now located at Chicago, has become the 
boy wonder of the large circle of expert 
players there, holding phenomenal scores 
against those of the first water. The follow- 
ing is a game with the well-known Charles 
Hefter : 

Game No. 31.—“ Kxrso." 


94—19 15-10 2—19 2—16 
5— 9 _ 9—13 8—12 12—19 
25—23 19-15  15— 8 22—17 


And now continue 3—12, 17—10, and 
we have a situation of equalised power 
cleverly accomplished by our youthful 
conductor of the White side. 


GAME No. 32.—“ DOUBLE CORNER.” 
Black—Brown. White—Groshan. 


9—14 22-17 19—23 (c)24—19 
22—17 9—14  18—11 31—27 
11—15 27—24 23—27 9— 6 
25—22 4—8  1—8  10—14 
15—19 32-27 27—32 6— 2 
24—15 8—11 8—3 14—17 
10—19  26—22 32—27 11-17 
17—10 14—18 3— 8 I— 5 
8—15 (b)27—23 27—23 7—10 
23—16 18—27 8—11 27—23 
12—19 22—18 22—26 30—25 
21—17 15—22 28—24 23—16 
5—9 24— 8 26—31 25—21 
29—25 12—16  17—14 18—14 
8—12 31-24 10—17  10—15 
17—13 3—12  21—14 14—18 
2— 6 24—20 23—18  21—14 
25—91 16-19  14— 9 18-11 
(4)7—10 — 20—16 6—10 


And Black wins by superior pieces. 


(a) So far a strong, regular development 


of this called the 


opening, 


sometimes 


Double Corner Dyke“ from the compound 
cut at the fifth move after the manner of 
the Dyke proper. 

(b) A neat manceuvre. 

(c) Here White delivers himself into the 
hands of his youthful, but acute adversary, 
who forthwith conducts his win to the final 
stage with masterly ability. The king-entry 
by 9—6 is quite safe, and drawable. 


— 2. —— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE “B.O.P.” IN ROME. 


Here is a letter that speaks: for itself: “ Dear 
Mr. tditor,—I am a devoted reader of the B. O. P, 
as was my brother before me. I enclose a photo— 
taken on cur hanging-garden on th roof of our 


house in Rome —of my Italian friend and myselt, as we 


sit there and revel in B. O. P.'s All the books round us 


Black —Hefter. White— Brown. 
10—15 9—13 17—22 6—24 
23—19 28 —24 26—17 20—11 
15—18 7—11 13—22 22—26 
22—15 30 —26 24—20 27—20 
11—18 6— 9 12—16 18—27 
19—15 32—28 28— 24 31—22 

9—14 13—17 2— 6 27 —31 


are these, bouna and nnhon'd: and yon will see that 
our cat has crept into my arms to see what we are doing, 
My brother Joseph took one prize and severa! certifi- 
cates from you. And our first bound ‘B.O.P. is 
the very first vear of your publication. I mean to 
continue to take the dear old paper and cry: ‘Hurrab 
for the B. O..“ and ita jolly author F 
" Your affectionate reader, 
Ghi ARD QUAGEIOTTI," 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


“THE ‘B.O P.“ occupies a unique position amurg 
boys’ periodicals. I beg to congratulute its very ahle 
editor, Mr. G. A. Hutchison, and bope he may long be 
spared to continue his good work, which is appreciated 
in every pait of the English-speaking world."—H. F. 
DANE in Richmond Journal. ^. 


— 0. — 


CHESS. 


JUBILEE GAME. 


* rules of this game were given in our 
last chess column, and in our pages of 
June and September 1887, and June 1897. 
The first sixteen moves are the placements 
of the pieces, and the movements begin at 
move 17. 


White. Black. 
R. IN WARDS. H. F. L. MEYER. 
1. K AI K A8 
2. P A2 P B8 
3.P Bl P A7 
4. P B2 P B7 
5. N Hl N G7 
6. N Gl P H8 
7. M A3 P A6 
8.0 B3 P B6 
9. M CI O C7 
10. P H3 P œ 
11. P C3 M H6 
12. P D2 N H7 
13. O F2 L E7 
14. L F1 M F7 
15. P C2 P D8 
16. P F3 O D6 


| BLACK. | 


V, 


GMAIL 
WY 7 


P 
WHITE. | 16+ 16-32 pi 

17. O D3 O C4 
18. M A4 P Bs 
19. N C5 P D6 
20. N A7: K A7: 
21.L Gif P B6 
22. M El L F6 
23. O A5 O A5: 
24. M A5: P C5 
25. L G2 M G6 
26. M AG: f O A6: 
27. L F2 M G5 
28. P F4 N D3: 
29. L F3 P B7 
30.L D3: L F4: 
31. N D5 P (C4 
32. L E4 L D2: 
33. N F7: M E5 
34. L H4 M El: 
35. P A4 L C2: 
30. L El L A4: 4 


At move 7 the M was badly placed on A3, 
but move 17 might have been M A4. 

The game on page 85 in Meyer's Guide 
was the first step towards the invention 
of the above game. We will also give a 
few Jubilee Problems. 


C. J. 
BIRKBY. — 
Full up at pre- 
sent. Ihe plates are 
placed more than a year in 
advance. We have had several 
ou tbe subject aud will return to 
it again. 

BERKELY.—' The letters in the corners were placed 
there f.r identification purposes. The varieties are 
numerous, not endless, aud they are thought worth 
collecting by those who know most about them. 


LYNN RICHARD8 (Llandaff).—1. The price of goldfish 
varies from 8d., or even 2d., to 1s. or ls. Gd. per 
specimen, according to the variety aud size. The 
cheap ones seldom seem to live for any length of 
time. 2. They are fed on auts' eggs—you can give 
them a lew erumbs of bread at intervals for a 
change if you like, but this must not be overdone. 
3. The size of globe obviously depends ou the number 
and size of fish. Four or five fairly large ores to a 
gallon of water will be a good allowance. Over- 
crowding means speedy death to nearly all the stock 
4. People generally put in no weeds, but if you 
coutemplate making a regular aquarium you must 
have a little well-washed gravel at the bottom of the 
glass, and in this plant specimens of weeds foun: in 
brooks, etc, such as water-crowfoot, water-violet, 
milfoil, etc. The be-t weed of all is the Anacharis 
alsinastrum (Canadian water-weed), but you would, 
perhips, not have any of this near you. You can 
get it trom an aquarium dealer. If you have no 
weeds you must change the water frequently — when- 
ever the fi h take to swimming with their beads just 
under ihe surface, which shows that the oxygeu in 
the water is getting exhausted. 


CANADA.—Fred. G. Hardy, Devizes, Ontario, Canada, 
is fourteen years old, and would like some ** B.O.P." 
reader to correspond with him. 


PARROT Query (L. F. W.).—Could not answer about 
the eye without seeing. But change the feeding. 
Spratt's parrot food, a little meat, green food, fresh 
water for drinking, and the bath. 


COLOUR IN Face (I. A.).—Meaty food, Five drops of 
tincture of iron in water thrice daily for a month 
or two. 


Caves (E. C. M.).—Ye:, for pets: not for prizes. 


HEART (E. W.).—Could not say without examination. 
Seems only debility. Try a course of phosf.rine. 
The cold sponge aud gentle exercise daily. 


ToRnToisE (C. P.).—Yes, he ought to be put in a warm 
cellar where there is a heap of rubbish, straw, and 
staff, where he can burrow and hibernate. Mind the 
girl does uot try to break the coals with him! 


OuniNG Binp-sKkINS (A. C, H.)—Could not under a 
column. Have not that space to spare. Write to 
Mr. Upcott Gill for his book on preserving skin», 
taxidermy, ete. Address. office of the“ Exchange and 
Mart," Drury Lane, London. 


OAT NOT KILLING Mice (D. McK.).—1. Certainly not. 
The cat hunts for sport. Must be fed regularly. 2. A 
she one makes the best mouser when young, not after. 
“The best hunter," says Dr. Gordon Stables, "ever 
J had was a neut reat.’ 


H. G. T. M.— Yo.. must be seen by a doctor. 
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BaD 

HABITS 

(A. A.). — Your 

own self-will, Pray to 

— God for strengih to stand 

firm. Try the cold tub every 

morning, and remember tliat keeping 

pure thought is half the battle. If you are 
weak, pLosferine is à good nerve tonic. 


J. M. BRooKFIELD.—Four wheels are better than three, 
as they mean two tacks instead of three. ‘The 
steering should be doue by the front on land, but by 
tlie rear on the ice. i 


GETTING MuscLe (H. B. W.).—This boy wants to get 
muscle, but fears the expense of the outfit! He 
doesn't need any. Here are the hints. Regular 
exercise to the verge of, but not across the boundary- 
line of, fatigue. i 
Regularity day 
by day essential. 
Good food, fresli 
nir, a bard mat- 
tress to sleep on 
With not munech 
clothiny, the cold 
tub, with Virol 
if thin; no over- 
eating, no smok- 
ing, dumb-bells, 
walking and swim- 
ming, plenty of 
e cling in modera- 
tion. 

Too Tun (Deker- 
mund).—Yes, be- 
cause you are 
growing. Your 
doctor is perfectly 
right, only that 
Virol, not the stuff 
he says, should be 
taken after every 
meal. 

H. Hitu.—Set your 
handle-bars higher 
and sit upright. 

ANXIOUS ( Exeter).— 
We cannot repeat 
in these | ages, but 
we may be able to 
treat the subject in 
„E. B. M.“ 

J. L. P.— There is a 
book on the sub- 
ject, Celluloid: 
Its Raw Material, 
Manufacture, 
etc,” by Fr. Böck- 
mann, translated 
by Charles Salter, 
published by Scott, 
Greenwood & Son, 
8 Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C. It 
contains a section 
on celluloid collars. 


A YOUTHFUL IN- 
QUIRER, — The 


cheapest substi- 
tute is an old 
football with 


rubber tubing, but 
you can get à new 
punchbal com- 
plete for ten 
shillings. It is 
customary to car 
glover. 


Tim: “Is that yon, Pat?” 


it’s neither of us.“ 


Za RUPTURE (R.).— Les. 


PIGEONS 

(M. A ).— No, 

keep the jair by 

themselves. They late 
society other than their own. 


there is an 
operation, but you must see a surgeon. A 
truss. 


SHORT-8IGHTED (Myope).—No; consult an oculist. 
Fear you must wear glasses constantly. 


C. Davipsox.—You can obtain a copy of the 
colonred plate of University Hoods for seven- 
pence post free, by enclosing stamps to the 
publisher at our office. Several of the other 
coloured plates in former volumes are now On 
sale on the same terms. See the advirtisement 
iu our monthly wrapper, 


R. A. PiPkR,—* How to make a Rabbit Hutch” 
appeared years ago, and the volume is now out 
of print. See back for silkworms, We cannot 
repeat. 


CHAMELEON (L. C ).—Any naturalist's shop, but 
wait till spring. Keep ae a pet on your band 
or jacket, No cage. Food, mealwormms, insects; 
they catch the latter when out for a walk. 


Two in à London Fog. 


Jack: “No, is that you, Moike ?” 
TIM: “No, shure, I thought it was you, and you thought it was me—and, be jabers, 
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A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 
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If the Winter is Severe! (What one of our Artists anticipates !) 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RENERVED.] 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


CHATTER XVIII.—THE AMBUSH, 


. Sir Arthur told Mistress Bam 

fylde that she had better see to 
defence of her house, he did not leave 
her anything to do in the matter. 

At the outset he said, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eyen and most solemn tones 
in his voice, “ t not think, my pretty 
Kate, that we had better send post haste 
to the Sheriff at Poole and assemble the 
watchmen from all neighbouring places ? ” 

To which the lady replied very proudly, 
“ Clifdon, Sir Knight, is able to protect 
itself ; I want not every gossip's finger in my 
family pie." 

And Sir Arthur solemnly responded that 
he was delighted to find his pretty neighbour 
so self-reliant and he would make bold to 
do a few small duties to lighten her labours. 

Straightway he went with me down 
to the twin pines, and together we worked 
through the gallery into the priest's hole 
and the still-room, coming out black enough 
to give the serving wench another fright. 
Jonas Treglohan was ted on the head- 
land above the cove with his two young boys 
as messengers ; these were to carry tidings 
of any sail that appeared on the horizon. 
I had described the Hawk as well as a 
landsman might, and Jonas knew the sort 
of craft to look for. 

Mistress Bampfylde and her maids 
cleaned muskets and polished swords and 
filled horns with powder and ball Sir 
Arthur had me with him all the day. He 
asked numberless questions concerning 
the rascals out of White Friars, their number, 
courage, skill with weapons, and so forth ; 
and he had shrewd ideas as to their plans 
for the night. 

He was of opinion—and I agreed with 
him—that Carton would not bring many 
men through the — hole. His object 
was plunder; he had spied out the land, 
and would probably pass the contents (as 
much of them as he wanted) of the still- 
room through the galleries, using lanthorns 
from the ship to lighten the darkness; 
other plunder would probably go the same 
way, the household being left undisturbed 
if possible, the freebooters avoiding the 
open sky except along the combe. 

“Twill be easy to trap them," said I; 
but Sir Arthur's plans went farther than 
that. After our crawl through the galleries, 
during which I had talked much about the 
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company on the Hawk, the young knight 
had despatched one of his men on a fleet 
horse to Poole to a certain ship-master 
there ; but the upshot of the errand was not 
known to me until nightfall, when, having 
eaten well and drunken well, we saw with 
pleasure the elder boy of Jonas coming 
like a young greyhound along the path from 
the sea. 

“The ship be come!” he said. And 
Sir Arthur gave him a silver penny, and 
Mistress Bampfylde gave him two. 

Then were we straightway marshalled 
before the porch, two score odd of us in 
all. Valiant enough we looked, and we were 
well armed. There were tough lads from 
the woods and fields and the keepers from 
Sir Arthur’s estate, all tried men and 
skilful with the musket. But I was by no 
means assured that we were a match for 
Carton’s gang, many of whom were born 
fighters and practised duellists ; and I did 
not forget that well-nigh a score of villainous 
sailors could be spared from the Hawk. 

Sir Arthur, in as few words as possible, 
explained to those assembled the danger 
in which the Mistress of Clifdon stood. 
Certain rogues,” he said, learning that 
the house is full of wealth, hath no master, 
and may be approached from the sea by a 
secret way, have plotted to plunder it 
and do those dwelling therein serious 
mischief. It is our duty to thwart their 
plans and catch them red-handed. We 
shall have fighting; some must receive 
wounds and give them. Are you all prepared 
to stand by me? We cannot trap all these 
wolves, and they will show their fangs. 
If any man is afraid, let him steal quietly 
away now, but let me have no man slinking 
off from his post under cover of darkness." 

No man offered to move, so Sir Arthur 
gave us our duties. Old Treglohan would 
command a dozen well-armed men hidden in 
the bushes by the cove. Young Treglohan 
would guide them hither at once. Mistress 
Bampfylde shook hands with them all, 
and they marched quietly off. 

Next, a strong party was sent down to 
the combe to post themselves at several 
points amongst the trees and rocks whence 
they could harass any that fled back to the 


ship. 

Sir Arthur himself had an eye to these 
and the direct command of his own keepers, 
who would follow the thieves .right into 
the gallery. The steward was put in the 
still-room with a little company, whilst 
my post was with four others near the 
house porch. 

Sir Arthur did not take me with him nor 
put me anywhere where I must perforce 
meet my old companions, ‘ They treated 
thee well" he said, * and I had rather 
thou didst no more against them ; having 
eaten their bread, although somewhat 
unwillingly, thou art in a measure bound 
to keep thy hands off them." I thanked 
him heartily, for such had been mine own 
thoughts. 

Now, of the events of the night I saw 
but little, but the next day I gathered 
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from one and another a full tale of what 
had been done. 

Captain Jonas brought his ship into the 
cove, little dreaming that another Jonas 
watched his every movement. Darkness 
came on. Two boats were lowered from 
the Hawk and came ashore filled with 
armed men. 

In the one was Carton with the O'Neils 
and a baker's dozen of Alsatian bullies; 
in the other was Captain Jonas with a 
selected company of rascals from among 
his crew. ; 

As spoils were to be for the most part 
cast into the common fund, it had been 
resolved that both sections of the thievish 
company should take some of the risk of 
the enterprise. 

Treglohan and his men, as securelv 
hidden as rabbits in their burrows, saw 
all, counted the numbers and marked 
how many stood by to guard the boats. 
The youngest boy, who had been saving his 
legs and his wind, sped noiselessly off to 
the house with the figures stowed carefully 
in his brain. He came by way of the 
open Down and gave us the news before 
the robbers had got a furlong through the 
combe. 

The mail Dcreas, who was chatting with 
me in the shadow of the porch, carried 
his message to her mistress And here, 
perhaps, I may fitly describe how that high- 
spirited young lady was conducting herself. 

Sir Arthur had advised that she and 
her maidens should go to an upper chamber 
and there patiently abide the march of 
events, easing the tedium of waiting by 
making preparations to attend any that 
should get hurt; but Mistress Bampfylde 
chose to consider this as an excuse to get 
her out of any possible chance of danger. 
and roundly declared that she would 
post herself in the still- room with her 
steward and resist, personally, any attempt 
on the part of the robbers to violate her 
hearth. 

Her young champion had shrugged his 
shoulders at this, and merely replied, ** Well, 
Kate, thou art beyond my control as vet. 
I cannot stay to argue the matter, but 
surely there was never yet in Dorset so 
wilful a wench as thou!” And it was in 
the still-room that her maid found her. 

At no great distance up the combe the 
robbers passed the first of the knight's 
sentinels, and the bark of & fox from the 
higher ground startled the creeping file and 
told the watchers where they were. 

No untoward event marked the passage 
of the pools, and the mouth of the gallery 
was reached in good time. Immediately 
within the opening the lanthorns were lit, 
and by their glow Sir Arthur could see that 
but two men were left at the entrance. 
Another bark as from a fox sent a signal 
to the sentinels along the upper part of the 
combe, and Treglohan soon knew exactly 
how far matters had gone. One by one 
his men got down nearer to the boats. 

Deep silence followed, save that Tre- 
glohan's elder boy rustled through the bushes 

(To be continued.) 


above the cave on his way to the house to 
say the foe was in the rock. 

The knight was biding his time, his men 
preparing to pounce on the two sentries ns 
soon as the main body should have had 
time to get into the second gallery and out 
of earshot. Then they closed in. There was 
a brief struggle, one cry, and two dead 
rogues! Sir Arthur and his keepers were 
going quickly through the lower gallery 
towards the hanging rope. Beneath it 
they halted, for they could not tell whether 
a robber was posted on guard on the other 
side of the movable slab. 

The minutes passed. The knight and 
I had timed ourselves along the galleries 
and into the priest’s hole, and so he knew 
how long the robbers ought to be before 
they tried to get into the still-room and 
found the way barred by armed watchers. 
He had reasoned that, taken by surprise, 
they woukl break back in confusion by the 
way they had come, not attempting to 
attack an expectant garrison whose numbers 
they could not know. But in that matter 
he made his only miscalculation. 

Carton waited until all had crawled into 
the priest’s hole and he could listen un- 
disturbed for any signs from the house. 
He heard none, and so boldly worked the 
secret spring, prepared to step forth lan- 
thorn in hand. But a flood of light poured 
into the narrow chamber. 

The villain gave a quick glance, sprang 
back, and let the aperture close again. 
He faced his comrades, a torrent of fearful 
oaths racing from his lips — ''S'death? 
my pretty cousin stands there expecting 
us. That lad got away, knowing our 
plans, and has betrayed us." | 

Some of the robbers at once moved for 
the narrow gallerv, but their leader was 
quicker-witted. “Stop!” he cried. .* If 
they knew our route that outlet is blocked 
already. The broader and safer way is 
through the house and into the open air. We 
must fight; but let no man lay.a finger on 
the lady." 

There was pandemonium for a few 
moments in the priest's hole. The villeins 
were trapped ; their lives were in imminent 
peril, and no spoils could now reward their 
enterprise, The thought infuriated them, 
and, for the while, unnerved them also. 
But Carton bullied them back to reason ; only 
cool heads and daring hands could avail 
them at such a pass. They were quick to see 
this. E 

Orders were sharp and precise. Dash 
out after me ; throw the lanthorns in their 
faces ; then each man to it with cloak and 
sword; they are but yokels and servants 
after all. We ought to win through.” 

The hope was not unreasonable. The 
robbers outnumbered those in the still- 
room by two to one; they were trying the 
weakest point in our defence. Three strong 
bodies were behind them to cut off retreat ; 
two weak bodies, not a dozen in al, and 
they separated by the whole length of the 
house, withstood them from the front. 
Our leader had misjudged his man. 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of “ The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland,” ete. 


* Arr right, sir!” the two boys shouted 

in delight ; and, after capering for a 
moment to show how pleased they were, 
off they went at a run to get to Nate’s as 
soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE PICKET. 


There can’t be danger." mused Mr. Dodd 
as he watched them. The men have lost 
their heads, but no workman of mine would 
hurt either of those boys." 

He forgot Rip McCook. As soon as the 


strike was declared, Rip plunged into the 
detail of it. He was ready with plans for 
bovcotting the families of the employers, for 
picketing the mill, for doing anything and 
everything in approved city style. With 


several of his companions he went to the 
butcher's, and unfolded to him a plan of 
stopping Mr. Doid's supplies of meat. The 
butcher looked scornful. 

ut off my best customer, shall I?“ he 
demanded. And why, I want to know ? 
Because you fellows have been fools enough 
to quarrel with your bread and butter? 
You're the ones I'll cut off first of all, and I 
make the rule from this minute that every 
one of you that buys at my store pays cash 
until he's at work again." 

So, within half an hour of the beginning 
of the strike, Rip's plan for a boycott was 
knocked on the head. Some of the men 
grumbled with him as they sat on his door- 
step talking the matter over. Loud among 
them was a man named Fahey, whose de- 
nunciation of the butcher almost equalled 
Rip's. 

** Tell ye what," said Bridget, CES from 
the doorway. “Tell ye what, Mr. Fahey, 
if you want to begin a boycott, it’s easy 
enough. Your daughter is second girl at 
Mrs. Blair’s. Tell her to stop work and 
come home." 

That's the idea!” cried Rip, for once 
approving of Bridget’s words. Call your 
daughter home." 

“ No, no!" cried Fahey in a panic. 
* Her earnings are all we've got to live on 
now. What for shall I take aM the bread 
out of my own mouth, I'd like to know? 
And my wife waitin' to scoll me as soon as 
I go home, too!“ 

iddy looked at Rip. Boycottin's no 
gool," she sail shrewdly, and he realised 
that with the suggestion about Fahey's 
daughter she had led him into a trap. “ Try 
picketin' the mill." 

But when Rip adopted this suggestion, 
even Volger opposed it. “ Why should we 
do that? he asked. Mr. Dodd’s not look- 
ing for more workmen yet. When he does 
it will be time for us to picket. Don't you 
worry, Rip. It will all be over in a few 
days." 

But Rip had to picket something, and 
Nate occurred to him. There he is up 
there on his hill," he declared, “ with that 
bolt of green cloth that he's not yet brought 
back. Are we goin’ to let him take that 
back to the mill, I'd like to know ? And 
Nate's green dye, still visible on Rip's face 
after two days, and still showing brilliantly 
upon the clothes of his companions, em- 

ised the situation. 

“ Oh, let him do what he wants with his 
cloth," sail Cudahy. But the others would 
not have itso. They declared that Nate and 
his green cloth should stay upon the hill- 
side, and a dozen of them started at once 
to surround Nate’s house and prevent his 
escape. 

Tim and Pelly had heard of this, and saw 
the picket start on its way. They flew with 
the news to the mill, and told Waters, who, 
after a few questions, showed the weakness 
of the enemy. There they go,” he de- 
clared, ** without a bit of food, and without 
blankets, to pass the night. That's the way 
the whole strike has been conducted, and 
you boys can guess just how it will end.” 

So now, inspirited by Waters, and sent by 
Mr. Doid, Pelly and Tim were making for 
the woods, to find their way to Nate's 
beleaguered strongholl. They drove into 
the woods at the thickest point, and never 
left the shelter of the trees until they arrived 
at the edge of the open land, wherein stood 


Nate's house. Then they looked for 
picketers, 


Some of them were plainly visible on the 
slope below the house ; the boys counted six 
of them. Two more were off to the left of 
the house, lolling under a bush ; two were at 
the right. But where were the remainirg 
irá. ot whom one was Rip ? 
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“They must have gone back to the 
town," whispered impetuous Pelly. 

They are about here somewhere," replied 
more cautious Tim. They're poking 
round.” 

Then if they are," argued Pelly, “ we 
can't stay here long, or perhaps they'll come 
upon us. We must sneak down to the 
house. There is that big bush; let's just 
crawl to that. Then we can run across the 
open ground," i 

In a straight line between the boys and the 
house was a large lilac clump, growing up 
thickly from the ground and giving good 
cover for anyone desiring to hide behind it. 
Between it and the boys grew grass and 
scattered bushes of sweet fern, not tall 
enough for a man to hide in, but excellent 
for the boys. Through this, then, they 
started to make their way. If once they 
reached the lilac clump they would be 
nearer the house than any of the men, and 
a dash to the shed would be simple. As 
they crawled through the sweet fern, how- 
ever, Pelly nudged Tim. 

“ Excited ? ” he asked. 

" No," answered Tim. 
aren't watching at all. 
sneak past them ! ”’ 

And after a few more wriggles, simple 
enough for them who had often played 
Indians in the woods, they neared the lilac 
bush. Then Tim raised his head and sniffed. 
“ Tobacco-smoke, and the men are too far 
away for theirs to come here.” 

* Get to the bush," answered Pelly. 

One last snake-like passage, twenty feet 
and more, and they reached the bush. Then 
both boys sniffed again. The tobacco-smell 
was stronger. And then a voice came 
clearly from the other side of the bush. 

" What's that?” It was Johnny Bragin's 
voice. 

" Nothin’! What yer scared of?” an. 
swered Rip McCook. 

The little boys’ hearts began furiously 
beating. There was Rip within four feet of 
them, and only the bush between! They 
pressed themselves close to the ground, put 
their hands over their mouths, and, con- 
trolling their breathing as well as they 
might, listened to what would be said next. 
If Johnny should get up to investigate, or 
Rip himself come, they would be caught. 
Then came Rip's voice again, and they 
breathed more freely. 

“ Quit bein’ scared, I tell yer! Nothin’s 
comin' here, nothin' at all." 

“ But I heard something," said Johnny 
timidly. ‘ I know I did this time.” 

Heard your granny! " replied the un- 
sympathetic Rip. “ Now you shut up, 
Johnny, and let me finish what I was sayin'. 
I tell you, this strike will bring old Dodd to 
his knees." 

“ Will it ? " asked Johnny, not with any 
great enthusiasm. He was not able to 

jMcture very clearly Mr. Dodd upon his 
ees But Rip could. 

“ We'll get him down, I tell yer," he went 
on. He's had his way in this town ever 
since he came—brought money, built mills, 
gave the library, helps the poor. That's all 
so that people shall give him what he wants. 
Gets himself made important and magistrate, 
so he can interfere everywhere. Wants the 
town to spend money on roads, to keep two 
policemen 'stead of one, and makes a lot of 


Those fellows 
It’s too easy to 


: trouble whenever there's scarlet fever or jd 
e 


thin’ of that sort in the town, regulatin' t 
way people live. None of his business!“ 

Pelly opened his eyes wide. He had never 
heird his father so spoken of before. Rip, 
in his career, went on. 

When the schools were built he gave the 
grounds," he aid. And why? So that 
the town woull have to put up bigger 
buildin's than they could on the old lot. 
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And old Dodd made us spend Tots and lots 
of money on plumbin’—so the children 
shouldn’t be sick, he said. But I tell you 
he’s got a brother in the plumbin’ business, 
and old Dodd made a peck of money out of 
the deal." 

" Did he ? " asked gaping Johnny. 

“ It's a lie!“ called Pelham loudly. 

Who's that?“ cried Rip, scrambling to 
his feet. 

He was startled by the sudden voice, and 
stood there pale and shaking when Pelly 
marched round and confronted him. It's 
a lie! " said Pelly again, into Rip's teeth. 
" I haven't got any uncle in the plumbing 
business, and my father's the last man to 
make money in such a way!” 

"Oh!" said Rip. He looked for others 
to follow Pelham, but saw only Tim, and his 
look of alarm changed to one of relief, and 
then of spite. 

" Who's with you ? " he asked, drawing a 
step nearer Pelly. 

Run, Pelly!” shrilled Tim, knowing 
Rip too well. At the instant Tim spoke, 
Rip leaped for Pelly. 

And missed. Pelham ducked, twisted, 
slipped from the arms that would have held 
him, and then at Tim’s side he raced for the 
house. Rip sprawled into the grass, but 
leaped up again with a stone in his hand ; 
and Nate, roused by the boys' voices, came 
to the door to see the flying figures, and Rip 
behind them just balancing to throw. 

Quit that!” Nate shouted. But Rip 
threw. The stone was heavy, but Rip was 
angry, and his throw was good. Yet it is 
seliom enough that stones go home, and 
this one whizzed past Pelham's head only to 
thump against the shed. In a moment more 
the boys were in safety. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROY'S REVENGE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By M. S. COMRIE, 


Author of mne King's Lightbearer,” “The Key to the Riddle,” etc. 


Y THEN two days after his coming to the 

castle had passed without  Rov's 
seeing or hearing anything of Trench, the 
bitterness of disappointment gripped him 
hard. His affection for Graham was a 
very real one. He had not as yet let him- 
self believe that it was possible for anything 
really lasting to come between them. Now, 
however, a sickening dread seized him. 
They would tell him, of course, that I 
had owned up to bagging his boots, and he 
is furious. I had hoped that maybe he— 
that he—that he would understand.” 

It was late in the evening of the fourth 
day that the motor, bringing Trench back 
to Glen Darroch, came whirling past the 
castle. The hood was up, for the weather 
was unpropitious, Trench leant out to see 
whether there was anyone about the grounds 
that he knew, and at once he caught sight of 
a figure standing upon a mound in the park, 
shouting and gesticulating wildly. It was Roy. 

Stop here, please," Graham hurriedly 
petitioned, The motor pulled up and 
Trench sprang out. Thanks, awfully!” 


he said, lifting his cap in quick greeting 
to the occupants of the car. I have 
enjoyed the trip hugely. It was just 


ripping. I wouldn't have missed it for a 
diamond-mine. Thanks again, awfully. 
I'm in a tearing hurry now, though. That 
breezy maniac over yonder," pointing to 
the frantic figure on the distant hillock, 

“hes my chum. I can't imagine what's 
sent him raving mad up there of all places. 
But I must go, for I suppose it’s me he’s 
waving to. At least, if it's not me, it's 
the loch he’s making a roaring oration to. 
I'd better go and see what’s up.’ 

All right," laughed Mr. Beauchamp. 
“ Good-bye for the present. We shall look 
vou up again, never fear, Compliments to 
Dr. Garnet." 

When Trench, running his hardest, reached 
the rising ground where Roy had been 
standing, there was no one there. Guided 
by persistent shoutings, he descended the 
slope, dashed out through the open gate 
of the park, and, still following Roy’s voice, 
arrived presently at the edge of the loch. 
And there, some little distance ahead of 
him, was Roy, making full speed for the 
boat-house. After him flew Trench, a 
misgiving that something was wrong having 
now come to him. 

The day had been one of tempestuous 
wind and sleety rain, but within the last 
hour the storm had risen almost to a hurri- 
cane. Black driving clouds overhead were 
matched in gloom by the dark waters of the 
lake over whose angry surface white horses 
reared themselves menacingly. As Graham 
turned a sharp corner and cast his eyes over 
the loch he saw, to his horror, a little boat 
half a mile out from the shore. With its 
sail up, the frail cockle-shell of a skiff was 
tossing up and down, apparently com- 
pletely at the mercy of the wind and waves, 
He could just discern a figure sitting help- 
lessly in the stern. And now he could 
hear Roy with his hands to his mouth 
shouting, " Take down the sail! Take it 
down, I say!” It was in vain. No voice 
could carry in that howling tempest. 

Another short run and Roy had reached 
the castle boat-house. He was stooping 
to undo the chain when & hand was laid 
upon his shouller. Me looked up quickly, 
then uttered a joyful exclamation. 


CHAPTER V.—MARCHING ORDERS. 


“What! You here, old man! Good! 
For mercy's sake try and make him hear. 
I can’t.” 

“Just as well, sonny. It's some idiot 
evidently, or he wouldn't be there at all. 
He would only have an upset all the quicker, 
poor wretch, if he tried, without knowing 
how, to lower the mast.” 


Roy tugged at the chain. Well, lend a 


hand. We can’t stand here and see him 
drown ? ” 

“Who is it?” 

Brown. And I must go." 


Trench looked over the seething waters 
of the loch. No," he said between his 
teeth, as he caught hold of Rov's arm. 
** No, not for that cur, nor indeed for any- 
body. Not if I know it. I tell you it’s as 
much as a man's life is worth to go. No 
boat will live for ten minutes in that 
tornado." 

“I must go!" doggedly reiterated Rov, 
tugging furiously at the chain with his 
free hand. He knows no more about 
boats than a baby. I have known about 


them ever since I was a baby. I must 
go ! 77 

Graham tightened his grip. I shan't 
let you!” he cried fiercely. 

Roy’s eyes flashed up at him. You 
dare not, you shall not keep me! In my 
place my Captain would go. Where the 


Captain ‘marches, His soldiers have got to 
follow.” 

With that he wrenched himself free, 
shoved off the boat, and sprang in. 

After him leaped Trench. All right, 
sonny. Then we'll go together,” he said 
quietly, as he seized one of the oars, 

Away they bounded across the waters. 
They were both splendid rowers. Trench, 
with muscles as hard as iron, with a man's 
high courage in danger and with confidence 
in his own powers, was a host in himself. 
And Roy, sturdy and with all his wits 
about him, was as much at home on the 
water as a duck. But wind and tide were 
against them. The furious gusts that 
swept down the loch threatened every 
moment to capsize their boat, which danced 
on the crests of the foaming waves like a 
mere toy, the sport of the storm. It seemed 
as if no headway at all was being made. 
In ten minutes both lads felt their powers 
taxed almost to breaking-point. The drops 
stood in beads upon their bared temples; 
soon they were drenched to the skin with 
sweat, sleet, and spraw., 

Hold on for a minute and get back 
you wind ! " shouted Trench to Roy, whose 
reath was beginning to come in gasps. 

Roy obeyed. For a brief moment he 
shipped his oar, while his head dropped 
upon his breast. Trench watched him 
anxiously, Then there came to him an 
odd sensation of awe, Something told him 
that his companion was asking help of that 
Captain whose lead he was following. The 
next instant he saw Roy lift his head; his 
lips were set still more firmly, there was 
new hope in his eyes, and it was with fresh 
energy that he once again grasped his oar, 

Then it was that, with the fickleness of 
Highland lake-storms, the wind moderated 
somewhat. On now flew the little craft. 
Looking over his shoulder, Graham saw to 
his dismay that Brown nad got to his feet 
and was struggling with the mast. Sit 
down!" shouted Trench. But, if Brown 


heard, he did not obey. Graham set his 
teeth and signed to Roy, who also had 
seen and understood. The two bent with 
frantic energy to their oars, Three minutes 
more and they were alongside. Too late, 
however, to prevent the catastrophe they 
had foreseen, <A fierce gust of wind had 
caught the sailing-boat, already over- 
balanced by Brown's clumsy movements; 
it had lurched right over, throwing ita 
occupant overboard. 

" Keep her steady!” cried Trench to 
Roy, as he tossed down his oar and threw 
off his coat. Brown, he knew, could not 
swim a stroke. <A head rose to the surface. 
Graham dived. In another moment he had 
brought his half-v iconscious burden to the 
boat-side. How hey did it Roy never 
knew; but, in spite of the rolling of the boat 
and the heaving of the waters, in spite of the 
still shrieking gusta of wind, Brown was 
hauled safely into their boat and Trench 
had clambered in after him. 

The stout old tub, however, had shipped 
a good deal of water. Graham shook Brown 
violently. *' Bale for all you are worth!“ 
he cried, while he and Roy once more seized 
their oars and turned the boat's head to the 
nearer shore, which was the Brander Lodge 
side. 

And now they found to their relief that the 
wind was in their favour. Like a clumsy 
but frolicsome bird the boat went driving 
over the loch. Nearer and nearer they 
drew to the landing.stage. But not until 
their keel grated on the shingle, and they 
heard a ringing cheer from the bank, did the 
lads know that the shore was lined by a 
crowd of St. Mungoites and villagers who 
were gathered there in an anxious group. 
With their hearts alternately sinking with 
despair and rising with hope, they had stood 
in their helplessness, watching in breathless 
silence the heroic efforts of the young 
rescuers, 

For a few moments Roy’s senses, now that 
the strain was over, were benumbed. He 
heard, as one hears in a dream, Dr. Garnet's 
fervent ** Thank God ! Well done, well done, 
my bravelads!" Next came the command, 
“ To the Lodge without an instant's delay t 
You are all three drenched through.” 

Roy felt himself hustled along, Russel 
on one side of him and Graham on the other, 
But at the hall-door of the Lodge his senses 
seemed to come back to him, and he made 
as if he would not enter the house. While 
Trench, thinking his friend was behind him, 
dashed upstairs three steps at a time, 
Roy hung back. 

“Stull, Babbittv ! " said Russel in his 
ear. ‘‘ Do you think the Doctor would let 
you tramp round the loch in these sodden 
duds? Besides,” he added impntiently, 
as he caucht sight of the scowl on tho boy's 
brow —" besides, vou duffer, that stupid 
affair has of course blown over.” 

“It hasn't," Roy muttered, dejectedly. 
* Graham hasn't come near me these three 
days." 

" How could he come nearer than Skye 
unti] the yacht and motor brought him, 
Jd like to know?” demanded Russel, 
while he unceremoniously propelled the 
other upstairs, 

Roy rublid his forehead, “ Skye—yacht 
—motor?” Had the water of the lock 
got mixed with his braire, he wo~nwered ? 
Bui wucn-ne nad been rubbed down and 
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arrayed in clothes two sizes too big for him, 
and had swallowed the odious concoction 
pr by Mrs. Stewart, who prided 
erself upon being something of a herbalist, 
he felt quite himself again. With his 
resolve to escape from the house more 
firmly fixed in his mind than ever, he hurried 
down-stairs and into the hall, a spacious 
place which had from the first been chosen 
as the favourite indoors resort of the 
household. The night was fast setting 
in, but in the hall the gloom was effectually 
dispelled by the light of the log.fire that 
blazed and crackled on the wile hearth. 

Round the cheery blaze the boys were 
grouped. Roy, dashing through the 
assembled throng, made for the outer door, 
only to find it had been locked by Russel, 
who had anticipated this move and now 
lay in wait for his victim. The two were 
engaged in a hot altercation when Dr. 
Garnet, accompanied by Trench, entered 
the hall. Graham looked in amazement 
at Roy’s flushed, half-sullen face. 

* He's in a tempestuous hurry to be off,” 
Russel explained, with a short laugh. 

But, as I tell him, it’s raining bucketfuls 
now and X 

"Im not sugar. I don't mind rain. 
Tve no business here. I'm going straight 
back to the castle," mutterel Roy, not 
looking at anyone. 

In a moment the Doctor had taken in the 
Situation. I understand,  MacDonal 1," 
he said kindly, “that your uncle carried 
you off with him sooner than had been 
arranged owing to some misunderstanding 
between you and Trench. But surely," 
he added in a tone of grave wonder, as he 
looked from the one to the other“ surely, 
my boys, all that has been blotted out by 
this evening’s work ? " 

A misunderstanding between me and 
Babbitty ? " repeated Graham, his interroga- 
Lion one of complete mystification. 

A light broke upon Russel. You seem 
to be in something of a fog, Trench, so I 

suppose you don't know yet what took 
proe the day of the race, when, if you 
hap to remember, you were prostrated 
by sudden illness. With your permission, 
Sir,“ went on Russel, bowing to the Doctor, 
* I will explain to him." 

He turned again to Trench. “ Roy won 
the race on the Brander.beg. But he 
wouldn't have anything to do with the 
prize. He said it wasn't fair. He said that 
if you had been there you would for certain 
have been first. Then he told us he had 
taken your boots the night before, and that 
that was the real reason why you didn't 
-come with us to the Ben. At the same time 
he flatly refused to enlighten us as to his 
motive for this little attention to you, 
‘Trench. But Brown kindly did. He in- 
formed us that you two fellows had lately had 
a quarrel and that Roy had declared in 
public that he would pay you out one day. 
MacDonald admitted that this was true, 
and said something to the etlect that his 
stealing your boots had been his revenge. 
Mr. Henderson asked him to undertake 
to apologise to you and to express his regret 
for what he had done. He refused. Things 
had come to a dead-lock. As the only way 
out MacDonald was sent to Coventry at the 
castle.” 

There was a moment or two's silence. 
The South African Lion was lashing himself 
up to a fine fury. He looked round with 
blazing eyes. 

And all you fellows believed that rot?“ 
he demanded, with a fine scorn in his ques- 
tion. You took the word of that cad, 
Bulldog Brown? You On he swept, 
hurling out his words with a fierceness that 
cowed the meaner spirits who were Brown’s 


satellites, Suddenly he stopped. He had 
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caught sight of Brown’s dejected figure 
cowering miserably over the fire. He had 
caught sight also of the look, sympathetic 
but grave, in Dr. Garnet's eyes. The 
roused Lion gave himself a little shake and, 
setting his teeth hard, came to a full stop 
in his stream of invectives. But his eves 
still glared at Russel with smouldering 
wrath. 

Russel replied to the look with a smile 
lurking at the corners of his mouth. No, 
Trench, there were some among us— 
perhaps a good many of us—who didn't 
believe a word of that rot. Any duffer 
could have seen that there was some mystery 
behind this fine burglary story of Mac- 
Donald’s, Moreover, it had never struck 
any of us that our South African Lion was 
one to take such a piece of gratuitous im- 
pudence lving down. But as vou, my fine 
fellow, had elected to take French leave of us 
all, and had gone off nobody knew where, 
and as the other partv in the concern had 
elected to remain dumb, there was nothing 
for it but to wait for an explanation of the 
matter until it should please your Lionship 
to return." 

Trench had stood in an attitude of atten- 
tion, but he had not heard a word. He now 
strole over to where Roy stood, his eyes 
on the ground, his face in shadow. Graham 
threw an arm across his friend's shoulder. 

“No it was you who stole my boots!” 
he said in a voice that sounded a trifle 
unsteady. Roy’s head drooped lower. 
A sudden dimness quenched the hot anger 
flaming from Graham’s eyes, and the boys 
wondered at his altered look as he faced 
them again, 

* [f you will allow me, Doctor. I would like 
to explain things," he said, quietly enough 
now. 

Dr. Garnet nodded. 
my boy." 

„ had been keen enough.“ began Trench, 
* over the Brander-beg affair until Daddy — 
I mean, Mr. Henderson—announced that 
no hobnails were to foot it on the Ben, and 
that all of us, like good little boys, were to 
deliver over to him to be locked up all our 
shoes except the pairs he had elected we 
were to wear in the race. I admit that 
riled me. I admit that I vowed I would 
outwit him if I could. I admit that I did 
think of a trick. The day before the race 
I had the chance and seized it. I changed 
boots with Murdoch McIntosh. His had 
glorious tackets. But that night, instead 
of getting to sleep, I kept worrying over 
something that this fellow," nodding at 
Roy, “ once said about his Captain Christ 
and His orders to His soldiers to march 
straight. 

* In the end I made up my mind not to 
go in for the—the—well, * cheat ' I suppose 
is the word you would call it here. Out 
vonder in the Transvaal a good many would 
have called it smartness.’ 

“ When in the morning I found that the 
servant had forgotten, as I supposed, to 
bring up my boots—well, you see. it just 
fitted in with my resolve—that was all. 
But now, wasn't [ in a fine scrape? I had 
nothing loft to wear but my best pumps. 
Dad—Mr. Henderson had confiscated all 
the rest. So, as I had made a mess of the 
day for myself, of course it was only fair 
that I should bear the consequences. There 
was nothing for it but to make the most 
of a bump I had given my head the night 
before on the bed-post. and stay at home 
from the show at the Brander-beg.” 

He paused : but no one seemed to be in 
a hurry to break the silence. Trench gave 
Roy a shake. You thought I was going 
to march crooked, and so you did the only 
thing vou could do to force me to hear the 
order, Right about face! —eh, sonny? 


Most certainly, 


Thus forced, Roy replied shamefacedly, 
"[—I saw you and Murdoch changing 
shoes in the hollow.” 

" I thought as much,” Graham murmured. 
Then, in a would-be reckless tone, while 
his grip tightened about Roy, he added, 
All right. Babbitty, I give you leave to 
keep an eve upon vour chum in the future, 
and whenever you have a suspicion that he 
has it in his mind to march crooked, I give 
you full permission to steal his head or 
anything else that comes handy." Wheel- 
ing about, he faced the headmaster, ** You 
un lerstand now, sir?“ 

The Dootor stepped up to the two friends 
with outstretched hand. * I honour vou 
both. my lads,” he said heartily. something 
glistening suspiciously in his kindly dark 
eves, 

At this point there came an interruption, 
caused by a movement among the bovs, 
as Brown, slowly rearing himself from his 
crouching posture by the fire, rose and 
came forward. In his hand he held the 
morocco case containing the prize which 


had been awarded to him for the race. This 
he now held out to Roy. 
“It is yours," he said abruptly. Awk- 


wardly he shifted from one foot to the 
other, his face, which had been white enough 
before, growing crimson. Finally he stam- 
mered out, You and Trench saved my 
life. I—I thank you both. And I should 
like to say before them all that I am sorry 
for what I said at the Brander-beg. It was 
pure spite. And of course I know, Mac. 
Donald, that I deserve that you should never 
speak to me again, as you said, until you 
have pid me out. But i 

“ Bosh!” hurriedly interjected Rov, in 
his turn blushing furiously, ‘I said that 
when I was in a towering wax and didn’t 
quite know what rubbish I was saving. 
I think I called you names, too—not pretty 
ones exactly. Well, I take it all back, 
I was an ass. Besides," he added, his blue 
eyes dancing roguishly—“ besides, vou see, 
I've had my revenge. So we're quits now.” 

Whereupon the St. Mungoites, who had 
been suffering from a desire to find vent 
for their feelings for some little time past, 
suddenly let themselves go in a lusty 
cheer, again and again repeated. They 
had the haziest of notions as to whom in 
particular they were cheering to the echo, 
but the noise they made did them good, 
and, that being so, Dr. Garnet did not 
attempt to restrain the outburst. 

In a momentary lul between their 
hurrahs and the howling gusts of wind 
that shook the old house to its foundations, 
the sound of wheels stopping at the gate, 
then a rattling and thundering at the 
outer door, which Russel had locked, came 
to their ears. Russel sprang to the door 
and threw it open, and there entered the 
Laird of Darroch, followed by Mr. Henderson, 
who had driven to the castle to tell what 
had happened and to explain that Dr. 
Garnet thought it prudent in the circum- 
stances to keep Roy at the Lodge over- 
night. Dr. Garnet hurried forward to meet 
the Colonel. The two men gripped hands 
and their eves met. But not a word 
could they speak. Perhaps the boys under- 
stood how it was, for they, too, were silent. 

By dint of clearing his throat violently 
once or twice the Colonel at last found his 
voice. Av, my lads,” he said, a trifle 
huskily, while his keen eyes swept the hall, 
I'm thinking the next mails to India and 
to Africa will carry tidings of wonderful 
gladness to three homes out there. Heart- 
felt thanks, I doubt not, will ascend from 
these homes to the God of all mercy and 
goodness Some among ourselves here in 
the Glen have already been giving thanks, 
But, if there should be any who yet have not 


done so, surely they will before they sleep 
to-night, when they remember that, but for 
that same mercy and goodness of our 
God, there would have been sad hearts 
over the doings of this day's storm." 

And still the boys were held in the grip 
of that subdued hush. 

Colonel MacDonald was again the first 
to break it. Stepping over to where Roy 
and Graham still stood linked together, he 
laid his hand on his nephew's head. Roy, 
laddie, I verily believe that I am just the 
vainest old peacock of a guardian ; but for 
the life of me I cannot help saving to your 
face that I am proud of you. It was a true 
MacDonald that lel the van in the fight 
vou two lads faced so bravely this night.” 
It was now Trench's turn, and he had a 
handshake that went far to make him wince. 
* Your father, if he were here, Trench, 
would say the same of you. I am right 
proud to say it for him." 

“ Thank you. sir." 

Again the Laird of Darroch's eves searched 
the hall. This time it was Bulldog Brown 
that he singled out. He walked across to 
where the boy was trving to slink out of 
sight behind the others, and to him also he 
held out a friendly hand. '* When the news 
of your safety reaches your father and 
mother out yonder in Bengal, Brown, my 
lad, their hearts will throb with thankfulness. 
See to it, my boy, that you make such use 
of the life that has been given back to you 
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that these same hearts will throb one day 
with pride and joy to know that you are 
indeed their son.” 

And as Brown returned the pressure of 
the offered hand, he, like Trench, could 
only murmur in a choked voice, Thank 
you, sir." 

A little buzz of conversation now filled 
the room, the boys eagerly debating the 
question as to whether Colonel MacDonald 
really knew just how near a shave it had 
been when the sailing-boat went down. 
Under cover of the general talk Roy slipped 
up to the Laird. 

“Its all right now, Uncle Alec, and 
everybody understands." 

As he looked into the boy's bright eyes, 
the Colonel's grew dim. The rain has 
found its way everywhere," he explained 
apologetically, as he dashed the end of his 
Highland plaid across his face. “Still, 
I am not so blind, laddie, but that I can 
see what indeed is plain enough—that some 
of you have the look of people who have 
been smoking the pipe of peace together." 

Long since the gong had sounded for 
supper. No one had paid the slightest heed 
to it. But now, when a second and more 
imperious summons had clanged out, 
Dr. Garnet stepped up to the Colonel and 
begged him to remain with them. 

The Laird shook his head. Thanks, 
Doctor, but I may not stay. Wee Sandy 
will never close an eye to-night until I 
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return and tell him how I found Roy and 
you all.—But before I go, listen, boys!” 
He raised a hand to command silence. “I 
want to say that we are going to have that 
race over again, the day's programme to be 
the same—the climb up the Brander-beg 
with tackets in our shoes this time; the 
p in the Glen; the tea at the Home 

arm: and last, but not least, prizes. But 
on this occasion we shall have, not two 
prizes "—here he threw an encouraging nod 
to Brown—“ but three and three agaim. 
Now good-night to all of you, and good 
success to the six! 
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Dr LaNapoN was a powerful young 
fellow, athletic and well trained, but 
he realised now that his life depended on all 
the strength and skill he could command. 

His assailant, no other than Old Wat— 
old no longer, but powerful and vigorous— 
tried to drag him towards the door of the 
house. He was a heavier man than Dick, 
and must succeed in his design unless by one 
ef his many wrestling tricks Dick could 
throw him. He found, however, that Old 
Wat was quite as skilful as he was, and there 
followed a desperate struggle. Now the 
noise of the surf was a true friend to Dick, 
as, were it not for its continuous rumble, 
their awful struggle must have been heard 
by those within, and then it would soon 
have been all over with him. As it was, 
each man knew he was fighting for his life, 
and was too intent on the battle to think 
of uttering a word.  Dick's tennis-shoes 
now stood him in good stead, though 
he little thought how they would serve him 
when he donned them. 

His superior condition began presently 
to tell in his favour. Old Wat's attacks 
gradually lost their sting, and his breath 
came in laboured gasps. His nailed boots, 
too, were continually slipping on the flags of 
the yard. 

Dick felt that now was the time for a 
supreme effort. Grasping his assailant 
round the middle, he literally lifted him 
over his shoulder, and both men crashed 
to the ground, Old Wat underneath. His 
hands relaxed. He lay perfectly still. 
Hir head had struck against a stone pro- 
j:cting from the wall, as he fell. 

Whether he was dead or only unconscious 
Dick did not know. In any case, he could 
not leave him there. If he came to, or if 
the others found him, all his toil and struggle 
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DUNSTON'S FOLLY: 


By J. BLENNERHASSETT WEST. 


CHAPTER III. 


would have been for nothing, and Outram 
and the gang would effect their escape. 
What should he do ? 

There was only one thing apparent!v to 
do. He must take his assailant away! 
But where ? 

Suddenly he thought of those two Royal 
Irish Constabulary huts, no longer with 
amusement, but with gratitude that they 
had been dumped where they were. But 
to carry a man heavier than himself was 
an awful task, and the little barracks was 
nearly half a mile away. However, there 
was no way out of it that he could see; it 
must be attempted, and without delay. 

He had no difficulty in opening the gate, 
as Old Wat had left it on the latch, so, half 
dragging, half carrying his inanimate burden, 
he set out. 

By painful efforts he succeeded in getting 
him about half-way, and then, completely 
done up, he laid him down by the roadside. 
He could carry him no farther. He then 
made his way to the huts as quickly as he 
could, where his tattered and bedraggled 
appearance created the greatest surprise. 

In a few words he explained everything, 
and immediately two men, having just 
come in from night patrol, set out at the 
double. and found Old Wat sitting up where 
Dick had left him, still half-stupefied by 
the force of the blow. He was soon accom- 
modated with a small private apartment in 
one of the huts. 

In the meantime Dick discussed the 
situation with the sergeant, who agreed 
with him that not a moment was to be loet. 
He sent at once and recalled the other two 
men who were out on patrol, and, takin 
three men with himself and Dick, proceeded 
without further delay to Dunston's Folly. 

They had no difficulty in getting into 
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the little courtyard, and through the chink 
of the shutters perceived Outram and his 
confederates busy at work both printing 
notes and making gold and silver coins. 

They then inspected the shed, and found 
the motor-car ready for a moment’s start. 
Here a constable was placed on 
Dick, with the sergeant and the other two, 
then approached the door. 

One of the constables knocked with the 
butt-end of his rifle. Those within, realising 
at once that the knock was not Old Wat’s, 
did not immediately open, and there was 
the noise of hurriedly moving things away. 
Without waiting, the men outside put 
their shoulders to the door and sent it 
crashing in. 

Outram and his gang, trusting to Old Wat 
to warn them of any danger, were quite un- 
prepared to fight. Two of them dashed for 
a side door (which had been left unguarded) 
with the evident intention ol escaping by 
means of the motor.car, and though they 
got to the shed it was only to find them- 
selves face to face with the fixed bayonet of 
the policeman on guard there, when they 
surrendered quietly. 

But where was Outram? He had rushed 
into another room immediately he heard the 
knock on the door, and now there was no 
trace of him! Like a flash Dick thought 
of the cave running under the house, and 
the noise of the boat and chains he had 
heard last night. There was not a moment 
to lose. There must be some stairway 
leading down from within the house, He 
rushed into the room, but saw nothing to 
help him. 

He was about to turn away when he 
caught sight of a cupboard slightly ajar. 

Eagerly he opened it, and a blast of cold 
air blew in his face, This, then, was the 
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entrance to the stairway, and Outram had 
left it partly open in his haste. 

Waiting only to shout to the sergeant, 
Dick dashed down the stone stepe. Owing 
to the pitch-darkness he dared not go quickly. 
He heard, far below, the noise of chains and 
blocks, as if a boat were being lowered 
from davits. He soon, however, became 
accustomed to the darkness and was able 
to go quicker. When he got to the bottom 
he was just in time to see Outram pushing 
off the boat. 

Dick quickly realised that, unless he 
could stop him now, he would reach the 
yacht and escape. He eagerly grasped 
the blade of the oar with which Outram 
was pushing off. 'The other foolishly held 
it just a fraction of a second —quite long 
enough to draw the boat sufficiently near 
for Dick to jump into her. 

This action was so quick that Outram had 
no time to hinder him. Yet before Dick 
could steady himself after the leap, Outram, 
shouting, " You hound!” rushed at him 
to hurl him into the water. Under ordinary 
conditions he could have made short work 
of Outram, but now he was well.nigh ex- 
hausted from this night of excitement and 
toil. The struggle was desperate, and the 
boat was slowly drifting out. The sergeant 
now reached the bottom of the steps, and 
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could dimly see the two men struggling in 
the craft, and could hear their laboured 
panting, but was quite powerless to inter- 
fere, as the water in the cave was very deep 
and he was unable to swim. 

Dick knew that unless he could over- 

power Outram, or stun him, he could not 
get the boat back, and he felt that this 
was almost impossible in such a narrow 
space. 
The boat, too, was steadily drifting farther 
out, and he remembered, in a flash, that 
the yacht must be somewhere near, and 
there was not, therefore, a moment to lose. 
Gripping his man firmly, he plunged with 
him into the water. Then began the real 
struggle for life. Each tried to hold the 
other under. Each rained blows on the 
other. It seemed as if both must drown. 
Unconsciously, in their mad struggle, they 
approached near to the stairs, where the 
sergeant was standing, frantic in his id 
lessness. Could he do nothing ? Suddenly 
he noticed a piece of rope hanging from 
the davite. He feverishly cut it off, and, 
when they were near enough, threw one 
end to Dick, who quickly grasped it, and 
with the other held on to Outram. Thus 
they were drawn in, and Mr. Dalby Outram 
was soon in handcuffs. 
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Dr. Archer’s surprise next morning when 
the four prisoners were brought before him 
can be better imagined than described. 
They were formally remanded, and handed 
over to Scotland Yard representatives. 

Mr. Dalby Outram turned out to be a 
criminal “ wanted in almost every capital 
of Europe. “ Old Wat" was a well-known 
“ ticket of leave’? man named Dyson, who 
was wanted for several ugly things, 
including the capital charge. e other 
two were satellites of Outram. 

All four are now his Majesty's guests 
and will not trouble the public for many 
a long year. Dick Tangdon was lionised 
in the Press for quite a week. The Bank 
of England made him a very handsome 
present, and even Scotland Yard was not 
grudging in its testimony. 

Of course, when Frank Archer got back 
to Iveragh College he detailed Mr. Langdon's 
wonderful holiday adventure with pride, as he 
felt that, indirectly, he had a part in it. Dick 
Langdon himself had little to say about it. 

If his thoughts reverted to St. Midan's 
it was to dwell on the jolly time he had on 
the wild Irish coast, and on the warm- 
hearted friends who made him so welcome 
and so happy. Dunston’s Folly promises 
to become a ruin again with a new and 
exciting chapter added to its history. 


AT SHADFORD'S : 


Author of * My Cousin Douglas," The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," etc. 


IE is awfully funny what a lot of good 
proverbs there are to which people do 
not attach much importance until they 
dome across the circumstances that happen 
to fit them. Then they quote them right 
and left to show that everything is all serene 
and only what one ought to have expected. 

Times and again I have heard it said that 
“the boys make the school,” but did not 
think it meant much until stirring events, 
dreadful suspenses, dark suspicions, and 
unfathomed mysteries made me sit up." 
Such occurrences at Shadford’s were enough 
to make any fellow sit up, for until the 
“ shady affair " took place the days followed 
one another like drops of oil dripping from 
the reservoir of time." Shadford’s was 
respectable. It was one of the most re- 
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spectable schools in the world. It was re- 
5 from its white basement - steps to 
the smoke that rose sedately from its 
chimneys. And 1 never realised that the 
boys were responsible for this fact until 

There were about thirty of us altogether; 
some indoor patients " and some out,“ 
among the former being a few of whom Mr. 
Bainbridge (the Head) took entire charge 
because their parents resided abroad. The 
Molecule was one, Thorpe was another, and 
Beauregard was a third. The rest, of whom 
I was one, do not call for special mention 
at present. The day-boys, or commoners " 
as we liked to call them, predominated, and 
my particular chum Franklin was of these. 
All the fellows thus far spoken of had been 
in the school as long as I remembered it, 
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and had slowly advanced from insignificance 
to that stage in which their characters gave 
complexion to the establishment. 

* [t seems to me," said Franklin one 
evening at the close of the Christmas holi- 
days, that Shadford’s is getting into a poor 
way." 

“ You mean it would be stronger if some 
of the day-boys could be induced to become 
boarders," I retorted, bristling with the 
consciousness that he wanted to talk 
treason. 

No such rigmarole,’ replied Franklin. 
J mean that Pike and Mahony are gone, 
and that Denis Beauregard and Eli Mole 
can’t take their places as seniors.” 

“I don’t see what's the matter with 
them,” I said. ''They have been in the 


school a long time and done no harm, 
and 

Pike and Mahony held the reins," broke 
in Franklin, squinting along a ruler which he 
already knew was quite straight. 

** And Eli can't help being short-sighted,” 
I went on as a mild reproof for the inter- 
ruption. “Put a pair of spectacles on a 
fellow's nose and hunch his shoulders up a 
bit, and it becomes the proper thing to slate 
him." 

** All right," cried my companion with a 
sigh, I'll crack em up, old chap. That's 
the only way to get you to run 'em down. 
Eli Mole is a studious soul, with specs on 
his Roman nose ; and Beauregard he, must 
& gentleman be, on account of his spats 
and bows, How do you like that ? " 

I sapiently remarked that he had prob- 
ably spent all the holidays in getting it 
ready, and then Franklin came back to 
the beginning by remarking again: ''It 
strikes me that Shadford's is in a poor 
way." 

T Beauterurd certainly is a bit dressy,” 
I agreed, “ but that is probably due to his 
French extraction." 

My chum guffawed. This pen-nib cer- 
tainly is a bit inky,” he said, but that is 
probably due to its pot extraction." 

There was contempt in his emphasis. 

* Well, think what you like," said I, 
feeling a bit hot ; '' it isn't of great conse- 
quence.” 

Though a boarder at Mr. Bainbridge’s, 
I had spent the last week of the holidays 
with the Franklins, and during that time 
had not come in contact with any of my 
fellow-lodgers. On returning to the fold 
I was conscious of a thunderous state of the 
atmosphere. Thorpe, whose temper was 
never of the sweetest, was positively morose. 
Beauregard was suspiciously hilarious, and 
Mole glinted through his specs with an all- 
embarrassing hostility. 

I made inquiries from one and another, 
but for a while the only answer I got was to 
the effect that it was neither my business 
nor theirs. At last Beauregard condescended 
to be communicative. It was one mornin 
in the dormitory, and in all innocence 
asked Thorpe to lend me his cake of soap 
for this occasion only, as mine, which had 
been used to wedge the window-frame on the 
previous night, had been allowed to escape 
into the courtyard below on the sash being 
raised. His only response was a silent glare 
that sent me staggering backwards on to 
my bed. 

“I say, what is the matter with you 
fellows?” I exclaimed, addressing the 
dormitory in general. It's for all the 
world as if Bainbridge had put something 
nasty in the Christmas pudding and brought 
on an epidemic of jaundice.” 

Beauregard sat up in bed abruptly. His 
face was Domine with demoniacal joy. 

“ Winsloe," said he, catching my eye and 
placing one forefinger softly against the side 
of his nose, ‘ it'sCthe— Molecule. It's— 
all—on—account—of—the— Molecule.” 

At that instant Eli Mole was standing a 
few feet away from the speaker dabbing his 
face mincingly with a wet sponge. He paid 
no heed to the remark, though very well 
acquainted with the nickname that Shad- 
ford’s had, for years past, bestowed upon 
him. Beauregard followed his speech with a 
series of ecstatic gestures, which ended by 
laying him breathless upon his pillow. Then, 
raising himself upon one elbow, he con- 
tinued : 

„The Molecule has been getting on the 
blind side of old Bainbridge. He's been 
stealing a march on poor dear old Thorpe. 
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Thats what he's been a-doing. Oh, the 
pretty, pretty creature!” 

Eli turned slowly round and remarked as 
he softly dried his hands: 

“ You will find it better, Winsloe, to avoid 
chattering on matters that don’t concern 
you." 

Being short-sighted, he only just succeeded 
in dodging a large sponge, heavy with soapy 
water, which some one launched at his head. 
As it was, it sprinkled his hair in passing, 
and exploded on the wall in a huge watery 
star. 

The sight sent Beauregard into another 
fit of ecstasy, and he floundered over and 
over in bed like some expiring fish. Finally, 
he flung himself on to the floor and began 
to dress at a speed which displayed as much 
mental activity as muscular. It was not 
& pretty exhibition, and I, who had known 
Denis for years now, was well aware that such 
demonstrations on his part only indicated 
ill-temper. It was a strange characteristic 
that, while Thorpe showed his mood by 
savage outbursts of anger, Beauregard was, 
in reality, most upset when most jovial. 

A few minutes later we assembled down- 
stairs, and I realised that I was only a little 
more enlightened than before. The arrival 
of the day-boys soon after acted like a 
diluting fluid on concentrated essence, and 
I began to forget the: unpleasant state of 
affaira. 

For three or four days matters went on 
in this way, and little by little I gathered 
the cause of the Mole- 
cule’s extreme unpopu- 
larity. By being officious 
he had brought down on 
Thorpe and Beauregard 
the displeasure of the 
powers, and had secured 
as reward a tacit promo- 
tion to the vacancies of 
Pike and Mahony. This 
was naturally resented, 
for Shadford’s was a 
republic and had hitherto 
elected its own president, 
But we now made the 
mistake of levelling our 
displeasure at the nominee 
instead of laying our 
grievance before the 
nominator. 

Though the friction set 
up by this development 
struck more sparks out 
of Beauregard and Thorpe 
than anyone else, no one 
among the boarders re- 

arded the Molecule with 
f vour: and though of this 
fact he was certainly well 
aware, the tactics he pur- 
sued only served further 
to aggravate the un- 
leasantness, It is there- 
ore not surprising that 
hostility soon sought to 
demonstrate itself by 
other means than innu- 
endo and verbal abuse, 
though I must say that 
the actual event came as 
a shock. 

It was one Wednesday 
evening about half-way 
through February. The 
weather had been warm 
and too threatening for 
full advantage to be 
taken of the half-day. 
The skies were lowering 


and the air so heavy morning." 
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that a storm was evidently approaching. 
Many of us had mo about the house 
and garden with the ill-temper of indecision 
shadowing our souls, finally assembling 
indoors after dark, breathless and fidgety 
with ennus. Of the “in-patients” Denis 
Beauregard was the only one who escaped 
all this. By special permit he had visited 
friends at a distance, to remain away over 
night. My chum Franklin rode up to 
Shadford’s after tea, on his bicycle, and 
relieved the monotony somewhat. We were 
chatting in a little den that I shared with 
a fellow named Tipton Baldwin, when the 
door was thrown violently open and my 
co-lodger plunged in white and staring. 

"I say, Winsloe," he cried, “I’ve just 
tumbled over something lying at the foot 
of the common stairs. ey haven't 
lighted up yet, and 2 

Franklin and I jumped to our feet. 

“ What do yeu mean by something?” 
we cried with eerie surmises. 

" A—body," stammered Baldwin, shud. 
dering in voice and limb. A body, 
huddled up against the bottom step.” 

At this moment a loud clap of thunder 
indicated that the storm which had been 
brewing all day was breaking at last. 

“ Well, we—had better go and see." 
said I, following Franklin, who had already 
started. “ Find Mr. Bainbridge,” I called 
back to Tipton, from the door. But as the 
rg ig were still dark he preferred to keep 
with us, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY’S OWN CENTREBOARD DINGHY, 


By D. F. McLACHLAN, 


AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


Author of he Boy's Own Sharpie,” “The Boys Own Skiff,” “The Boy's Own Model Yacht," etc. 


T* running gear you will require one picce 

of 1}-in. manilla, about four fathom, 
for the halyard (fathom is six feet), and 
another piece of l.in. cotton, say about 
five fathom, for the mainsheet, and also 
& small hank of lacing cord to make fast 
the sail to the spars. 

As regards the lugsail. I may tell you 
that, for all it will cost, you would do better 
to get it made by a practical sailmaker, for 
it is difficult for an amateur to make a 
satisfactory job. However, if you wish to 
try it, buy the canvas 24 in. wide and rip 
it up the centre. 

This will give you 10-in. cloths after the 
4-in. hems arc taken off. 


Fia. 27. 


The bolt-rope, which is on the luff, or 
side next the mast, is 1}-in. tarred hemp, 
and this you should stitch on with a heavy 
sailmaker's needle. This bolt-rope should 
be sewn on slack, allowing } in. every 
foot—that is, sew 12} in. of rope on to every 
12 in. of sail. The idea of this is to allow 
the sail to stretch and form a good set. 

When roping the sail don't forget the 
cringles. You will notice that there are six 
of them—one in each corner for lashing the 
sail to the spars, and one at each end of the 
row of reefs. 

Fig. 27 will show how thes» cringles are 
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fitted, and also how you should lace and lash 
the sail to the spars. 

Your little clipper is now nearing comple- 
tion, and, in order that she may be per- 
fectly tight, you must caulk the keel and 
stem-post with cotton-wick driven hard 
into the seam with a caulking chisel; but, 
if you don't possess such a thing, then an 
ordinary blunt wood chisel will answer 
the purpose. Don't force too much cotton 
into her, but what you do put in drive it 
hard home. 

The shell planking does not require 
caulking, but you could take a look over it 
and tighten her up here and there if she 
requires it. 

Now comes the question of paint-work. 
The inside should receive two coats of 


good varnish, and as for the outside, that 
depends on your own taste ; but if you have 
made a good job, I should advise you to 
give her varnished topsides and a white 
bottom, for I think nothing looks better. 


The spars should a!so receive two coata of 
best varnish. 

Should you wish to fit air-cases, and in so 
doing make her a lifeboat, then two cubic 
feet will be enough: get one forward under 
the forward thwart and one aft under the 
stern thwart. 

Now your boat is finished and ready for 
launching, and I must bid you farewell 
and leave you to make arrangements for 
thc opening cruise: and I am certain that 
if you have carefully followed the instruc- 
tions given you will be the proud possessor 
of a fast and powerful little craft. It matters 
not whether vou use her for racing or for 
cruising, whether vou sail in fair weather 
or in foul, you will find she will mcre than 
fulfil your expectations, and she can at all 
times and under all conditions be com- 
pared favourably with the many dinghies 
which are now annually turned out by the 
different builders around our yachting 
centres. 


FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD: 


AN EPISODE OF MISSIONARY LIFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


E minister of religion, fairly lost in a 

heathen land, must have a stout heart 
and an active mind. And talk about being 
a “father to his people! Why, they come 
to the missionary for medical and surgical 
aid, for advice in tribal and domestic 
disputes, and lastly, they expect him to go 
out and kill man-eating lions and leopards, 
besides elephants, rhinos, and hippos, that 
have possibly worked havoc among their 
meagre crops. 

I do not think I shall ever forget a certain 
leopard of uncanny cunning. I was in 
charge of Jomvu Station, in East Central 
Africa, where my “ boys had built me quite 
a big house of twigs, daubed over with 
mud from the great ant-heaps. I was not 
long learning the curious language of the 
country, and had settled down to regular 
chapel and school work, when that awful 
leopard arose in our peaceful midst like 
some spotted ghost. Soon there wasn’t a 
chicken left in the whole settlement. Then 
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the goats began to disappear; and loud was 
the outcry, for the goat plays a pretty big 
part in Central African affairs. 

But what was the dismay and horror of 
us all, think you, when at length the first 
small boy was carried off from before the 
mother's hut in the village street ? It was 
certain that leopard had to be killed. Every 
day I was approached by deputations of 
terrified fathers and mothers, who feared 
for their little ones. And gradually we 
decided upon various plans of campaign for 
dealing with the most cunning brute I ever 
crossed wits with in the African wilds. 

The creature’s appetite for poultry and 
goats was something wonderful, and no 
material protection seemed to avail against 
him. When we strengthened the walls of 
our outhouses he would come in by the roof. 
The windows of my bedroom looked out on 
the poultry-pen, and, as often as the moon 
was favourable, I would sit up night after 
night with the muzzle of my rifle projecting 


through the bars, waiting for our common 
enemy. 

But lions and leopards alike object to 
venturing into the open by moonlight. 
Thev prefer to wait until the moon has set. 
or will even hunt before it rises, when this 
takes place long after midnight. Sorely 
troubled, I tried poison for the monster, but 
merely courted disaster. for mv neighbours 
came in with strings of dead fowls which 
had picked up the strychnine-covered meat I 
had distributed so carefully for Spots.” 
Incidentally, these aggrieved ones claimed 
considerable damages. 

But one night there came a dire tragedy 
that stirred us to heroic measures, A, 
stalwart voung man named Mabruki was 
crossing the village street, spear in hand. 
when, with a loud purring growl, the long 
lithe form of the leopard fairly flew out of 
the darkness at his throat. The lad put 
up a splendid fight with his spear, and even 
his naked hands. But he was no match for 


& big African leopard, whose great strength, 
eharp fangs, and terrible claws, make him 
a formidable adversary, Mabruki's cries 
brought help, of course, but it came too late. 
Crowds of yelling savages trooped c'it of their 
palm-thatched huts, beating gongs and tome 
toms, and brandishing spears and knives, 
with flaming torches and old flint-lock guns, 

But Spots“ had disappeared entirely, 
leaving his prey terribly mauled on the 
ground, The poor fellow never regained 
consciousness, but died the same night. So 
far as I was concerned, I thought it terrible 
to be so helpless. And vet the man-eating 
carnivora are notoriously artful and difficult 
to catch and kill. 

Next dav wailing processions met me in 
the shaded street. I felt ashamed. I was 
powerless to put an end to the terror at 
once, Every family looked to the white 
man for deliverance. Suddenly I thought 
of building a leopard-trap. and set my boys 
to work on it at once. It consisted of a 
narrow pen three feet high, ten feet long, 
and three feet wide, built of thick rudelv 
chopped poles, and roofed with heavy 
timbers, 

It had a mouse-trap door operated by a 
simple tread stick, and baited with a live 
goat, that seemed to know her part, so 
loudly did she bleat. I sat up al! night and 
watched skulking hyenas approach with 
great suspicion. But they went sadly away, 
refusing to believe some dread purpose was 
not behind the proffered feast. And vet, 
though I had not seen him, that terrible 
deopard had prowled for hours about the trap 
that night. His tracks led directly through 
the ravine behind my house, and I deter. 
mined to follow the moment dawn came. 

The sides of the gully were very steep 
and clothed with dense scrub, out of which 
rose magnificent forest trees, whose topmost 
boughs were interlaced with lianes and 
orchids, Half a dozen of my ‘“ boys” 
came with me as beaters and gunbearers ; 
but the moment I penetrated into that 
thick jungle I feared for them, defenceless 
as they were. Now and then I would 
nervously open the breech of my rifle, feel 
the edge and point of my long hunting-knife, 
and tuck back the flap of my pistol-holster. 
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Half-way down the ravine was filled with 
& thick mist soon after sunrise, and this 
chilled me :hrough and through. My 
bovs and I sat down around a tree to wait 
until it cleared. And as that pearly fog 
melted under the tropic sun a most beautiful 
sight emerged like a mirage or a dream, 
Opposite, clunps of verdure and mouldering 
tree-trunks showed, as vet indistinct, 
in the faint light ; but presentlv, through 
8 break in the dense foliage overhead, a 
shaft of brilliant sunlight shot down 
diagonally on a patch on the farther side of 
the ravine, 

Almost in the centre of this a ledge of 
rock projected, backed by an overhanging 
mass of dar’: creeping plants. As I gazed, 
I beheld the huge vicious head of the man- 
eating leopard thrust forth, A moment 
after he walked noiselessly out upon the 
ledge, thrusting his flat nose this way and 
that as though testing the wind. Then he 
stretched himself with easy rrace and 
yawned cavernousty ti!) he seemed all mouth 
and fangs. ext he sat òw., eked his 
aws an wash- his face and ears like any 
vig cat at home. 

The sichts of my rifle were bearing on his 
heart before he had fully emerged from th. 
jungle of leaves, but I feared a miss W. 
began to creep nearer an? nearer ; and as we 
did so we watched the beautiful creature 
at nly. He would stretch himself, throw 
himseli suddenly back on his haunches, and 
then shoot straight up into the air as though 
shot bv a catapult. 

At the top of his spring his lonz lithe body 
doubled like whalebone * his fore-legs came 
down and his hind-legs went up. This 
curious manceuvre the leopard repeated time 
after time, always leaning ofr his hind-feet 
and landing with velvety noiselessness on 
the tips of his fore-feet, It was a beautiful 
and wonderful sight. All around wa. the 
gleam of that black gorge, and in the - Urs 
the fierce man-eater at play, leaping u and 
down in the one brilliant patch of sunshin `, 
his lovely coat gleaming like burnished 
gold. 

We had crept to within forty paces when 
I drew a swift bead upon him and fired. 
The big beast answered the shot with a 
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scream of pain and fury. Although stage 
gered for a moment, he instantly rose 
up. all bristling and alert, and, before we 
could really tell what was happening, he was 
upon us, One of my gunbearers ran off 
for dear life with screams of terror, but a 
second, a very plucky fellow, thrust the 
stock of my second rifle into my hand. 
Even as he did so the leopard struck at him 
with claws and teeth, and all the impact of a 
mighty spring. 

The poor fellow was bowled over, trving 
to defend himself as best he could from 
the vengeful claws that were tearing him to 
pieces. For a second or two I did not 
dare to fire, so inextricably mixed were 
the combatants. My man's screams were 
terrible to hear, and I was distracted by his 
cries for help. 

At last, thinking I saw an opening, I 
breathed a prayer and pulled the trigger. 
Almost simultaneously the great spotted 
creature fell helplesslv right across the bov's 
body, and next moment I was upon it with 
my long hunting-knife, That weapon was 
unnecessary, however, for the terror of 
Jomvu was dead. But poor Uledi was in a 
fearful state: quite unconscious from loss 
of blood, and frightfully mauled from his 
fa e down to below his knees, Help was 
not long in coming, however. I sent for 
& machila, or native-borne hammock, and 
we took the poor fellow back to the village. 

Behind his bearers came three or four 
of his friends and relatives carrying the 
big leopard by the legs, and abusing and 
cursing it in forceful and poetic terms. 
When we arrived home I dressed and bound 
up Uledi's wounds, and am glad to sav that 
in less than a month lie was about the village 
once morc, hunting antelope for his family’s 
needs. 

Great, indeed, were the rejoicings when we 
returned, both in triumph and terror, on 
that eventful night. The whole tribe came 
round the mission-house to serenade the 
white pastor hunter, who could evidently not 
only show these people the wav to lead an 
entirelv new and hitherto undreamt-of life. 
but could also be relied upon to fight and 
conquer, single-handed, the greatest terrors 
of the Jungle. 
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qn locust-plague which has been so much 

in evidence in Nouth Africa during the 
past two years plays havoc with growing 
crops. The greatest sufferers from the 
visitations of these pests are the coolie 
market-gardeners, whose lands lie on the 
high country overlooking Durban, and are 
accordingly just in the line of travel of the 
swarms which invariably make their first 
appearance in the northern territories and 
travel in front of the wind to the coast, 
where they end by being blown out to sea, 
to meet the fate which their victims think 
they so well deserve. 

New arrivals on incoming vessels have 
at times been surpri: ed to see what appears 
like a snowstorm approaching the vessel from 
the land (for a locust-swarm seen from a 
distance bears a wonderful resemblance to 
a Btorm of snow), but those who, like the 
writer, have had the misfortune to en- 
counter a swarm on the wing can testifv 
that the seeming flakes are a good deal more 
solid than ordinary snowflakes, as eves 
aod ears and nose bear witness; for the 
constant contact with the insects makes 
these important parts of one’s facial anatomy 
very tender indeed. 

When a swarm is scen in the north the 
authorities always telegraph the fact at 


FIGHTING A LOCUST-SWARM. 


once to the colony, and those who have 
any produce liable to attack immediately set 
to work to try and evade the threatened 
danger. The rate at which a swarm travels 
depends altogether on the velocity of the 
wind, and to those who are preparing to give 
the oncoming enemy a warm reception the 
force of the breeze is a very important matter, 

When the coolie gardeners hear that 
another swarm is moving south they in- 
variably give way to despair at first, but 
this grief soon passes away as they realise 
that active measures and not passive 
lamentation are necessary if they are to 
save their crops from destruction. 

Huge supplies of wood are collected and 
piled into heaps, the tom.toms" and 
other so-called musical instruments are got 
out, and the old muzzle-loading shot-guns, 
which many own, are loaded and placed 
readv for immediate use, 

As the time approaches when the dreaded 
swarm may be shortly expected, the“ boys ”’ 
go out on to the hills to give warning of 
its approach. The boys are used to this 
duty, and work on a recognised plan. They 
form a chain, of which each boy represents 
a link, the first of whom may be four or five 
miles distant, and the last a hundred yards 
or so from the gardens, 


As soon as the foremost scout sees the 
white cloud moving in the distance, he 
raises his hands above his head, and the 
next boy to him, a couple of hundred yards 
away, does the same, and in this manner 
the signal is carried with wonderful quick- 
ness to the coolies. Then the lights are 
applied to the green wood, and the cloud 
of smoke which arises covers the gardens 
with a pall of darkness; the women 
and girls seize the ** tom-toms," and the 
men the guns, and the uproar so created is 
something to remember; but the locusts 
come on nevertheless, They are before 
the wind and cannot diverge from their 
course, 

Mvriads of the insects perish in the 
smoke, but a swarm consists of hundreds 
of millions, Mvriads settle on the green 
crops, and when they rise again the land is 
bare of vegetation. Then the coolie onre 
more gives way to grief, and vows that for 
the future he will not trouble to fight against 
an enemy whom he cannot conquer; yet next 
time a swarm is announced he will do the 
same as he has just done, and the fires will 
be laid and the guns and “ tom.toms ” 
got ready, and the“ bovs will go out on the 
hills once more to watch for the enemy they 
so much/dread, 
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CHAPTER I.—JACKY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
I practically started in Jackson's study. 


during his birthday party. ‘ Jacky 
is Captain of the Fifth, and, having hosts of 
pals, his den didn’t provide too much breath- 
ing-room when all the invited guests turned 
up with their birthday offerings, which were 
mostly contributions to the supper. 

By the time I had arrived, Parker was 
quite comfortably fixed on the coalscuttle, 
Banks and Vernon were hovering round 
the table doing their best to arrange all the 
provender artistically, Perkins was lounging 
on the arm of Jacky’s chair, while the genial 
host himself was, much to the annoyance of 
Banks and Vernon, sitting with his feet on 
the table, so that all the guests might do 
homage to his newly arrived crewel-worked 
slippers—a birthday greeting from home. 

With a previous experience of Jacky’s 
birthday suppers, I knew that evening dress 
was not expected, and the cordiality with 
which the host greeted me, as I brought my 
contribution to the feast and introduced 
my new green tie to the assembled revellers, 
showed that I had not broken any of the 
unwritten laws of such ceremonies, 

Jacky hated fuss of any kind, and when 
Crump and Jidswell arrived—and had been 
slanged for turning up so late—we started 
by sampling Mrs. Jackson's sausage-rolls 
and some of her son's coffee. Jacky had 
borrowed extra cups from all his guests, and 
the display of cutlery, plate, and other table 
acoessories, among which Jacky's slippers 
loomed large, was remarkable. 
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Thomson created the first diversion. 
He’s the school goalkeeper, and his talent 
as fister-out of hot more than 
equalled by his ability to tackle refresh- 
ments. Jacky, after observing that the 
goalkeeper's rapid despatch of sausage-roll 
certainly constituted a world's record, asked 
him what he'd try next—more sausage- 
rolls, sandwiches, or straw berry-tarta, i 

Thomson, being in an adventurous mood, 
voted for a sandwich of sausage and straw- 
berry combined, but Vernon, who is captain 
of the footer team, flatly forbade it, on the 
ground that he didn't want his goalkeeper 
carried off the ground next Saturday 
suffering from acute pains in the region of the 
watch-pocket. So Tommy—his intimates 
often called him Tummy — had to content 
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himself with a sandwich. The others 
patronised sausage-rolls, but they had 
hardly negotiated the outside edges of 


theirs before “Tommy the Food Conjurer” 
had made his vanish, and was resting again. 

This fact was not lost on Perkins, who 
whispered very audibly to our host, “I 
think it's rather a pity that your menu 
didn't include dog-biscuits, old man. The 
goalkeeper has just given a stunning imi- 
tation of a half.starved  blood-hound. I 
should let him rest until we've finished, 
otherwise he may hurt himself." 

Jacky, much to the goal expert's grief, 
agreed, and Thomson waited hungrily for 
the next course, which was not tackled 
unti] evervbody had helped himself to a 
spoonful of apricot-jam, as an appetiser. 
Then we commenced the fish course— 
sardine-sandwiches. These were a decided 
novelty, the little fishes being placed 
between thin slices of seed-cake. 

Jacky bungled somewhat in the serving, 
the oil having an unpleasant habit of drop- 


* His intimates often called him Tummy.' " 


ping on the tarts and other dainties. The 
pastries specially decorated in this manner 
were put aside for Thomson—his captain's 
protests, this time, being ruled out of order. 
Thomson really worked amazingly, and 
so cheerful did he become towards the latter 
end of the banquet that he nearly spoilt its 
success by waving a sardine-oiled dough-nut 


towards Jacky, and bursting forth into 
song. 

Tommy will never get medals as a vocalist, 
and he was just proceeding with an appal- 
lingly thick and husky rendering of For 
he’s a jolly good fellow!” emphasising 
his words by much nodding and grinning, 
when, to ensure the comfort of his audience, 
it became necessary to close the recital. I 
had just been helping myself to an orange, 
and I promptly ended his ditty with a rather 
large and well-aimed chunk of peel. It hit 
the songster square in the mouth, and as, 
a second after, Banks followed with another 

iece of peel, which caught tnc vocalist 

autifully in the left eye, he thought it 
&dlvisable to stop. 

To be strictly truthful, he had to stop, 
for a perfect fusillade of foodstuffs followed 
the opening attack. In endeavouring to 
ward off the missiles, the unfortunate 


“ A perfect fusillade of foodstuffs.” 


Tommy knocked over a bottle of ginger- 
beer, and as a penalty for nearly splashing 
Jacky's slippers he was forbidden a sample 
of the raspberry-noyeau which followed, 
as a preliminary to the next course— 
Mimper's Meat Pies. 

It makes my mouth water even now to 
write of them. Some of you fellows ought 
to know Mimper. He is the best pastry- 
cook within miles of the school, and Jacky 
had certainly obtained some excellent 
specimens of Mimperian art on this occasion. 
Before the final course, we had more 
appetisers, of bloater- paste and Madeira 
cake, and then we wrestled with the pastry. 

With the assistance of Thomson we 
cleared the whole lot—the sardiney ones 
included—and, to finish a really sumptuous 
repast, we divided some cocoanut-toffee 
and almond-hardbake which Crump pro- 
duced from his pocket at the last stages 
of the feed. Thomson certainly surpassed 
himself. It would require the pen of a 
Macaulay or Carlyle to do justice to him, and, 
at the end of his performance, we all rose, 
solemnly and silently, and shook him by 
the hand. 

This compliment inspired Thomson to 
further distinguish himself, for, rolling 
slowly to his feet, and without troubling to 
wipe a food-besprinkled face, he insisted on 
making a speech. It was really a model of 
dignified oratory, and no one could with- 
hold admiration from a man who could 
speak so elegantly after he had undergone 
such a tremendous physical strain. 

He thanked Jacky, on his own behalf 
and on behalf of the rest of us, for his 
hospitality, and after drinking to his health, 
coupling with it the name of Mimper, the 
world-renowned pie-artist, he set dowa 


to an outburst of applause, and refreshed 
himself with the remains of my ginger- 
beer. 

Parker, Banks, and Vernon associated 
themselves with the sentiments so admir- 
ably expressed by the goalkeeper-orator, 
and then Jacky rose to reply. 

His speech is worth quoting rather fully. 

“ Before thanking you dear old chaps,” 
he said, “ for turning up to celebrate my 
birthlay, I feel that I must refer to the 
work of the real hero of the evening—the 
man we are all so proud to call friend— 
our oli chum Tommy. I must confess that 
Im absolutely lost in admiration of his 
performance to-night, and can only say 
that the chap who can indulge in such an 
outburst of high dies oratory as we have 
recently heard, immediately after such a 
feat of endurance, has a great future before 
him. 

“ It is of such stuff as this, my friends, 
that England's heroes are made. "Thomson 
has faced dangers to-night that would make 
the stoutest heart falter. Did he once 
show signs of weakness ? ” 

With one voice we answered, “ No!” 

Did even jam-puff besprinkled with 
sarline-oil make the hero quail ? " 

“No!” “Not much!" and “ Trust 
Tommy ! " were among the prompt answers. 

" No, gentlemen. T must confess that, 
on several occasions during the banquet, 
I've looked anxiously across at our hero, 
fully expecting that he'd sprain himself, or 
at least es to show some signs of wear 
and tear, but he kept quietly going, and, 
to my astonishment, no spasm of pain 
contorted his classic features as eatables 
and drinkables disappeared, nor did any 
suggestion of weakness mar the thoroughness 
of his attack. The average diner-out would 
have been like a bit of wilted seaweed, or 
a rain-soaked butterfly, long before he had 
got half-way through Tommy’s colossal 
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feat, and would probably have been ordered 
off to bed to have poultices and other 
restoratives applied. 

“ But to a man of Thomson's calibre the 
word * poultice ' has no terrors. Gentlemen, 
I thank you all for honouring me with your 
company to-night, and I specially thank 
Tommy for having made this occasion such 
a memorable one.' 
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Our host sat down amid ing cheers, 
but rose again almost atadian? and 
asked our permission to read out a few 
birthday-letters which he had received. 
Those from home contained genial 
messages to the guests assembled, but one 
that specially interested us came from 
Jacky’s cousin. This cousin is evidently 
as breezy a youth as our host himself, and 
in the course of a jolly chatty letter he gave 
a description of a recent meeting of his 
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School Dandies. 

Should Sixth-Formers keep White Mice ? 
The Perfect Prefect. 

Love, from a Lower-School Standpoint. 
Soap and its Uses. 

Some Lower-School Humorists. 

The Consolations of Food. 

Heroes of the Upper Forms. 

What we Owe to Euclid. 


The Beauty of British Boys. 
Are Fights ever Justifiable ? 


A few other possible subjects.” 


school’s Debating Society. This particular 
debate had ended by one of the juniors 
being pushed through a classroom-window, 
and ie asked Jacky if he had any similarly 
interesting incidents to describe. 

Now, we hadn’t a Debating Society at our 
school, and it was at this point that Jacky 
made the suggestion that we might make his 
birthday specially notable by starting one. 
* It needn't be in the least dull," he said, 
* and it will fill up a good many otherwise 
slack hours. We  needn't confine the 
debates merely to ourselves, or even the 
Fifth. This little den wouldn't be nearly 
large enough for us, of course, and I vote 
that we get the Captain and the rest of the 
Sixth together, and, if they are keen, arrange 
a series of public confabs in the Prefects’ 
Kennel. ere are enough prefects here 
present to ag weight in any discussion of 
the idea; and I vote that, before we toddle 
up to our cots to-night, we have some 
definite scheme to put before the chaps. 
Now let’s clear away these remnants and 
settle down comfortably to talk about it.” 

Before we went to our dormitories, we 
had discussed the new project from all 

ible points of view. Tommy had 
attempted to throw cold water on the idea 
by suggesting that the debates might be 
“too beastly educational,” but he was 
artfully won over to the supporters’ side by 
Jacky, who explained that every fellow 
would have an opportunity of lecturing or 
opening a debate on the subject nearest his 
heart, and that Tommy would be able to 
lighten the life of the whole school if he 
ave his views on Grub as an aid to 
oal.keeping," Are our School Meals 
Adequate ?" Should the Tuck Shop be 


Free? and other questions of vital im- 


portance. 

We were, at this jede given five minutes 
to think out a few other ible subjects, 
so that we could go to the Sixth with a 
reasonably attractive scheme. The meal 
had evidently made some of Jacky’s guests 
facetious, ard among the suggested sub- 
jects, which our ‘host afterwards read out, 
were : 

Should Swotters be Chloroformed ? 

Is Cleanliness Necessary ? 

Fagging as a Fine Art. 


Should Schoolboys be paid to Work ? 
Should Prefects be Poleaxed ? 

Do we have Enough Sleep ? 

Who has the Best Time— Boy or Master ? 
Is Caning ever Beneficial ? 

Fifth-Form Flirts. 


and i 
Common Objects: Seen from e Prefect's 
Perch. 

Most of us agreed that amusement might 
distinctly be combined with instruction in 
the discussion of such important questions, 
and we began to make suggestions as to 
the constitution of the society. Finally, 
we had mapped out, before parting, a 
sufficiently thorough plan to introduce to 
the Captain and his distinguished confréres 
on the morrow. 

(To be continued.) 


Shortened! 
“ What's the matter with your neck, old fellow ?" 
“Oh, the authorities’ notion. They want to prevent 


my seeing the match without paying to go in. Isn't it 
a sordid age? 
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un study of crests is one of the most 

interesting branches of heraldry. It 
carries us right back to the good old days 
of chivalry, when nobles and knights for 
honour and for love “ encountered " in the 


pw I. ‘CREST or THE BLACK PRINCE 

—4«.)h RESTING on CAP et ESTATE. 
jousts and tournaments of those days, so that 
we almost hear the clashing and splintering 
of sword and lance as they meet helm or 
shield. 

The farther back we go into these far-off 
times, the more interest we find attached 


Fig 2. CREST OF LORD NELSON. 
ore CREST WRENTM. 


to crests, which at first were symbols of 
such high honour that only a very favoured 
few were deemed worthy of bearing them. 
Gradually, however, they have come into 
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Author of “The ‘B.O.P? Chip-carver,” 
* Bent-éronworker," etc. 
such common use that, in these matter-of- 
fact days, when knights no longer ride 
forth in all the glory of coat-armour and 
crest-adorned helms, they have almost lost 


their original meaning. 
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fig S CREST OF UN RN. 
SIR TRONAS PASLEY. 
(teva, Crown) 

The difference between crests and badges 
should be carefully noted, for they are often 
confused. 

The crest usually rests upon a crest- 
wreath, as in figs. 2, 4, 5,6; upon a cap of 
estate (fig. 1), or springs from a crest coronet, 


pre y Crest of TY PALER RA e, 


a naval crown (fig. 3), or a mural crown ; 
whereas the badge stands alone and may 
consist of any device, as shown in fig. 7, 
which is known as the '* Pelham buckle." 
Crests may consist of any figure or device 
originally worn by our ancestors in medieval 


times and handed down from generation 
to generation till the present day. A fine 
example of these inherited crests is the crest 
of the Prince of Wales, which bears the same 


FIGS LORD BATTERSERS 
CREST 


device as that actually worn by the Black 
Prince (fig. 1). 

Crests granted in modern times to great 
men are, as a rule, designed to commemorate 
their actions. Thus, the crest granted to 
the first Lord Nelson (fig. 2) consists of the 
stern of a Spanish man-of-war upon waves of 
the sea. This device is still borne by the pre- 
sent Earl Nelson. A somewhat happier device 
was used in the crest (fig. 3) granted to 
Admiral Pasley for helping to defeat the 
Brest fleet, in which action he lost a leg, 
only to gain one on the flag which forms 
the upper part of his crest, and which 
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is borne to-day by the descendants of the 
gallant Sir Thomas. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are good examples of another 
class of crests, which allude in some way to 
their owner’s names. Thus the palm-tree 
and the shells (fig 4), which in Crusading 
days were the badges worn by pilgrims or 
* palmers," form the allusive " crest of 
the Palmers of Reading. The crest of Lord 
Battersea (fig. 5), known for so many years 
as Mr. Cyril Flower, explains itself. 

A new class of crests has sprung up of 
late years. "These bear the emblems of their 
owners trade. A good specimen is to be 
seen in fig. 6, where the crossed arms with 
* rolled-up " sleeves refer to the work, 
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and the sprigs of tea and coffee to the goods 
sold by the successful merchant who has 
so well proved the truth of his motto: 
„LABOR OMNIA VINCIT." 
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WHERE 


The Writer. 


CADET J. P. A. BREMRIDGE, who writes that he has 
taken in the B.O.P.” for four years or more, sends us 
the following notes and photographs : 

“There are à good many amateur photographers at 
Osborne. The accompanying photos were taken by 


Rodney Dormitory. 


ate 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


“We beartily congratulate the editor of the ‘ Boy's 
Own Paper’ on pilotinz his excellent magazine to the 
thirtieth year of its publication. All through the long 
journey the B. O. P.“ bas flown the white flag of 
purity, and it is gratifying to know that in spite of 
the advent of many unworthy compe itors it is still as 

lar as ever among ugiish-apenking hoys."— 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


"Tuis wonderful favourite. Boys who do not know 
the * B.O.P.' bad better begin to take itin, Those who 
know it, need no advice on the subject,"—;School 
Guardian, 


“THe ' Boy's Own Paper —the familiar B. O. P.“ of 
our bomes aud schools—starts its thirtieth annual 
issue, and is as popular as ever tbroughout Great and 
Greater Britain. The hand that prepared the very 
fi-st number is «till at the helm. Public attention has 
of late been drawn to the serious barm wrought by 
the circulation of evil l terature amongst the young: 
whilst the good work done by the * B O.P.' has been 
generously acknowledged. Wherever the English 
language is spoken the name of Mr. Hutchison is a 
household word among boys and old boys.'"—7Ae 


Publisher's Circular. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO FACE 
LIFE. 


Ix the last number of “The Salopian School Maga- 
zine” there are some notes on “Camp Life," of which 
we like the tone and spirit. What do “B.O.P.” 
readers say, for example, to this: “One thing to. be 
learnt there is the meaning of discipline—that is, to do 
what you are told instantly, to go on until you are 
told to leave off, and not to be asking * Why ?' and 
*grousing' all the time. No one should go to camp 
who has conscientious objections to hard work, to 

etting up early, to getting lot ani tired and wet and 

angry and thirsty; such a person should not join the 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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myself. Rodney dormitory, about 75 feet long, holds 
80 beds. Euch cadet has his sea-chest at the foot of his 
bed containing his clothes and privatetreasures, There 
is a plunge-bath at'aclied to every dormitory, the door 


OFFICERS ARE TRAINED. 


in according to seniority in Nelson (the large hall 
in which we drill) to march throngh St. Vincent (the 
qua lrangle) to the mess-room. The cadet captains sit 


at the top and bottom of each table. 


St. Vincent. 


of which can be seen in the photograph. The cadets 
take a dip in the morning after turning out, and again 
after cricket or football. 


* Over 400 take their meals in the mess-room. We fall 


Corps either; such a person should not—in fact it 
would be easier to suzgest what he should do: he 
should cease to be an Englishman and go and loaf on 
some tropical island, where victuals are ea-y to come 
by, and ‘every prospect pleases,’ as a well-known 
hymn says in a line of which he can fill up the 
remainder ; but if be does, he will miss oue of the chief 
delights of life, which is to live vigorously, he will miss 
the joy of saying to himself * This is hard, but I can 


“The chief form of punishment is doubling round 
St. Vincent, in charge of a sergeant, doing various arm 
exercises at intervals with wands, Most of us think 
this better than an imposition,” 


The Mess-room. 
do it,’ he will miss the stimulating sense of sympathy 
with hundreds more who are doing the same, One 
never hears of anyone who lias been to camp saying 
that he didn’t have a good time; why, even the people 
who didn't slack their tent-ropes the night it rained, so 
that the pole broke and the tent fell upou them—even 
they didn't seem to mind; in fact, they Lai strong 


objections to waking up and being rescued. It is not 
the place for insomnia." 


Cutting a Figure. 


A New Year's “At Home." 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by GEORGE RANKIS.) 


No. 1615.— Vol. XXX. SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1908. Price One Penny. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tou Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero ín Wolfskin," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FIGHT. 
eS r . eee seen S ouna Treglohan had brought us news 
ike Se X 4 | Naso Xu ee that the robbers were working through 

the passages, but the stir that his tidings 
had caused had died down and we were 
waiting in ay i silence for the next 
move in the deadly game that was being 
played. 

Suddenly a great noise came from the 
house, shouts, cries, crashing of furniture, 
pistol-shots. The robbers were in! We 
sprang to our post at the door, eyes strain- 
ing and weapons in readiness. Would they 
break through to us ? 

The noise continued and increased until 
the hubbub became terrifying to us that 
merely stood and listened. A hard fight 
was in poner: the sight of armed opposi- 
tion had not scared the thieves back by the 
way they had come. 

The tumult came nearer to us ; the foe was 
cutting his way through the still-room, the 
garrison was being worsted, and soon the 
shock of battle would strike us. It was 
odd in that moment how each one of us 
hid his own fears by seeking to encourage his 
fellows. For mine own part I was not really 
afraid, but I trembled so with excitement 
that I could not have lifted a hand to 
stop any man. 

A whisper of alarm steadied us all, and 
the whisper came from a lad who worked 
in the stables. “ God forgive us!” he 
ejaculated, ‘‘our mistress is in the still- 
room and we stand here.” Fach of us 
heard his words, and the same thought 
came to all. Was it not our duty to rush 

. in to her aid rather than wait for a foe that 
might not come? I spoke my thought. 
yell of triumph from the house decided 
us, for those that shouted had no Dorset 
in their speech, and I recognised the voice 
of the Black O'Neil I suddenly found 
I had the courage of a lion. ''In we go, 
merry lads!" I cried, and dashed through 
the doorway. 

We reached the door of the still-room 
just as our friends were being forced through. 
Our shout gave them co , and from our 
rear came another. Sir hur had dis- 
covered his mistake, and had scaled the 
height and dashed round to the house, 
leaving no a for the robbers and two 
good men to despatch any that jumped to 
the lower gallery. 

On Our School Pond. There were, as I have said before, two 
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doors to the still-room, and one of these 
was always locked. To this door at once 
Sir Arthur ran, calling us to hold the other 
at any costs. He and his men hurled 
themselves at the door pell.mell, and the 
rustel hinges and staples gave way under 
the shock. The knight was in the room 
and the robbers were taken in flank. 
Mistress Bampfylle was standing in a far 
corner, white as a ghost, but unhurt. 

Her young lover's first care was to get 
her from the place, and he directed two 
of his men to take her out into the passage 
at once and lead her from the scene of 
the fray. She hal refusel to go at the 
prayer of her steward, but the room was 
getting so like a slaughter-house that she 
was glad to cover her eyes and go quietly 
forth. By a devious way she joined her 
mails, and toll them with a sob that 
ice would be enough for them to do ere 
ong. 

The coming of Sir Arthur turned the 

against the foe, as a man had 
neel to face both ways if he would defend 
himself; but, though cornered, they were 
not captured. When they wavered for 
an instant Carton's voice was heard again. 
* We must win through, boys ; don't spare 
these clowns ; they won't spare us, and it's 
a hanging matter if we are caught." 

“ No dog's death ! cried Captain Jonas, 
by way of chorus. “ All together, lads! 
All together!" His seamen responded 
with an Ay! ay!” and came at us like 
the inearnate fiends they were. 

We could not withstand them, for they 
seemel to strike three blows to our one, 
amd their thrusts and cuts were skilfully 
dealt. We bent, swayed, broke, and 
went down before them like ninepins. 
With a wild hurrah they dashed through 
and adown the passage to the door. 

Captain Jonas sighted me, stepped 
aside, and spitted me through the shoulder, 
cursing me for a traitor as he did so. His 
steel felt as though 'twere red hot, and the 
shock of the blow, coming upon the buffet- 
ing we had had as they pushed us back, 
sent me first against the wall and then 
in a heap to the floor. I remember hearing 
the maids scream in terror at the shouts 
of the robbers ; but I knew nothing further 
of the fight. 

When I recovered from my swoon the 
house was very quiet, and l1 was lying 
on a bed and the morning sun shining in 
at the window. 

I moved uneasily, and the pain of my 
wound wrung a groan from me. Instantly 
the maid Dorcas was at my bedside, her 
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face full of concern. She asked me how 
I did, and I replied: “ But badly; I am 
one ache from crown to toe.“ 

* Ah!" she murmured, there are 
some that stool the onslaught with thee 
that will ache no more." 

" God give them brave men's rest!” I 
said. How is your mistress and the 
brave young knight ? ” 

Both unhurt.” 

“ And the robbers ? ” 

„There are some dead in the still-room 
and some dead on the shore, and we have 
some that are grievously hurt whom we 
can only mend for the gallows,” . 

“ The leaders ? " 

“ Both got away, but one was wounded 
and will doubtless fall into the hands of 
Sir Arthur’s men, But thou hadet better 
ask no questions, A surgeon from Poole 
will be here anon to look to the hurts of you 
all. I am looking out at the window and 
will bring him to thee first." 

* Nay, nay!" cried J. My hurt is in 
no vital part. So that the blood be stanched, 
a roll of bandage and some ointment will 
work my cure. There must be some that 
are in worse plight than I. Tell me how 
matters went with the ship?“ 

“ That is away, but the boats were seized 
by Treglohan and his men. A ship from 
Poole is going in pursuit, and Sir Arthur 
has ridden post-haste to get aboard.” 

* He is a right valiant gentleman." 

** So saith all Dorset, and 'tis to be hoped 
that our mistress will now listen to his suit 
and bring him hither as our master. There’s 
neither man nor maid here that would not 
kiss his shoon, and yet our lady will not 
place her hand in his." 

But surely she loves him too? 

“Who can say? She will cross him 
when he comes hither, and cry when he 
is gone. Such a kittle fish she is he cannot 
land her. Twice hath she slapped my 
face for praising him. 


„That were shrewish and unkind.” 

“Yet after each blow she hzsth been 
like honey to me and given me a new 
gown." 

* Ah, she loves, but will not submit." 

* How dost thou know ? Thou art too 
young to judge of lovers’ whimsies. 

“I have read, Mistress Dorcas, and in 
books you wil find many such as she 
faithfully portrayed. There have keen 
some like Mistress Bampfylde in all ages, 
and the poeta and romancers have chronicled 
them for us.” 

* Alack! I cannot read, 
slowly in my Prayer Book." 

“ Then I pity thee. I had rather be a 
good reader and love books than command 
a troop for the King.” 

" Yet they say tou didst fight well last 
night.” 

" A lad will strike a blow to keep his 
skin whole, but faugh '—I do not love the 
butcher business, There are some sights 
and sounds that went to my brain during 
the hurly-burly that I would give much to 
forget.” 

“ Well, talk not of them now; thy face 
is flushing ; fever will come if thou art not 
quiet. I wil talk no more. Let me get 
thee more at ease, and, prithee, try to sleep 
until the surgeon comes.” 

So the kindly maid smoothed my pillow 
ani gave me a drink of cooling water. 
She shut the sun from mine eyes, and I lay 
still, but sleep I could not for the pain that 
racked me. 

By-and-by the surgeon came and saw to my 
hurt, bathing it carefully and anointing 
it so as to take away some of the heat. 
Mistress Bampfylde herself brought me a 
posset and asked me how I did. She 
thanked me very sweetly for what I had 
done, and when I made bold tosay I was glad 
that the gallant young knight was unhurt, 
sh» turned away, her eyes trembling with 
tears, 


except very 


(To be continued.) 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Vikiny’s Bow," Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


™ Vicious, that was!” said Nate, looking 
from the stone to the man who threw 

it. Want some more green dye?" he 
called to Rip, and, receiving only a scowl in 
answer, Nate went again into the shed. 

Will you tell me what's up ? he asked 
ofthe boys. '' What's them fellers’ business 
on my land? 

„Strike! You're picketel ! they panted. 

„Thought as much," he said. Think to 
keep me in my own house, do they? And 
he laughed heartily. '* Sit down, boys, and 
get your breath, while I finish this.” 


(Illustrated by CH. GRUNWALD.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—GIVING THE SLIP. 


They saw that he had been tying up his 
bolt of corduroy into a tight roll. First he 
put around it paper, and then burlap, and 
then a rubber Blanket. cording it carefully. 
And as he worked he talked. 

" Saw them fellers first about an hour 
ago—came up here and began lollin’ about. 
Recognised some of them by the green spots 
on their clothes. Volger got enough, I 
guess. Leastways, I don’t see him about. 
They ain’t said nothin’ to me, nor I to them, 
but I guessed pretty well what they was here 
for. And now what brings you!“ 


They told him, and he puckered up his 
mouth into a whistle. “ Why, ain’t 
never worked in a mill. Don’t know how it 
would seem.” 

But you'll come to oblige father? 
asked Pelham. 

* I'll come to oblige your father, and to 
disoblige McCook,” answered Nate. “ Oh, 
yes, if there's to be any fun, I'll be there. 
But how's it to be done, even when the 
carriage comes ? I judge these fellers don't 
mean we shal get away. Look at them 
there consultin’ ! 


The picketers had gatherel below the 
house, and were talking earnestly together. 
** You see," said Nate, they block the only 
way out. If it was just a matter of gettin’ 
ourselves away, boys, we could slip out the 
back door this minute, and over the side 
hill, and down through the woods, and 
they'd never lay hands on us, But there's 
this kind era bundle," and he kicked his 
bolt of cloth, “ which won't let us run fast, 
I reckon. It’s got to go with us, and it's 
got to go on the buckboard.“ 

He wheeled out of a corner the four. 
wheeled cart, home-made like everything of 
his, on which he always brought his cloth to 
the mill, It was made like a buckboard— 
very strong, but light. ** It'll hold all three 
of us,” said Nate as he lushed the corduroy 
upon it. ''The grass has been cut, too, 
lately. If I could get those fellers out of the 
way for just two minutes, I'd show them a 
trick or two.” 

* What grass has been cut ? " asked Pelly. 
* And what if it has ? ” 

The grass in front,” answered Nate. 
“ Clear way to the road. I’. show ye what 
I mean if ever I get a chance." 

The boys looked down along the open 
space, from which the hay had only just 
been cleared away, and saw that Nate's 
house seemed set at the upper end of a long 
lawn. Two hundred yards duwn the woods 
began, but all the way to ‘hem was an un- 
broken stretch of “ mowing,” and just 
before the woos was a stone fence. In the 
fence was an opening leading, as the boys 
knew, to the hill road which ran down to 
the town, and by which Nate always brought 
his supplies, As the boys looked, suddenly 
they saw something moving on the road. 

There's the carriage! said Pelham. 

The men see it," added Tim. 

At the opening of the fence appeared Mr. 
Dodd's carriage, and the coachman drove it 
into the field, intending to go straight up 
to the house. Shouting waving their 
hands, the strikers ran to meet it, and the 
first of them caught the horse by the rein. 
Others ran beside the coachman and shook 
their fists, and in 8 moment the 
carriage began to turn about. 

" He's turning back!" cried Tim and 
Pelham. 

“ Now's our chance, boys!” cried Nate 
suddenly. Quick now, help me!” 

He drew the buckboard to the door, ran 
it out, and locked the door behind him. 
“ Yell once, he said, and run with me!“ 
They all raisel their voices in one yell, in 
which Nate's note sounded triumphant. 
Then, with surprising speed, he dragged the 
little buckboard across the front of the house 
and toward the woods, the very way he had 
said he could not go. What is he about? 
asked the boys of themselves; but they ran 
with him, and, looking at the picketers, saw 
that they had left the coachman and were 
again running uphill. Nate had some fifty 
yards to go before he reached the woods, and 
the men, instead of running straight up to- 
ward him, all ran to head him off. In among 
the bushes Nate dragged the buckboard, 
the boys following. To the men below it 
looked as if Nate hoped to get away by 
running straight, through the woods. 

But when once inside the screen of bushes, 
and before he reached the trees, Nate turned 
abruptly uphill, and dragged the buckboard 
away , carriage, and picketers, 
parallel with the edge of the mowed land. 
The boys, running with him, and pushing 
whenever they ceuld, were still more aston- 
ished. ‘‘ This is never the way to get to the 
town,” they t. But Nate hurried all 
the faster, uphill, and so close to the mowed 
land that at any moment he could dodge 
between bushes into the open again. The 
clearing curved, and he ran with the curve 
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of it, until, after a minute, he stopped. Look- 
ing kd bains hiis. he could see down 
along the whole length of the “ mowing.” 
Nate slapped his thigh. TH 

Done! he exclaimed, 

The boys peered out into the open. Not a 
man was in sight! Every one of them had 
rushed into the woods, in the hope of stop- 
ping the fugitives, 

In an instant more Nate had dragged the 
buckboard out upon the short grasa, Then, 
ane its handles up against the front, he 
leaped aboard, seized the es, and pointed 
the wheels downhill. Now for a coast! he 
rod " 1 0 her, boys, and jump aboard! 

ost no time in marvelling, but 
took the 1 


idea and pushed. The buckboard 


started, and gathered headway at once. Tim 
Brus upon the bundle of corduroy, Pel- 
ham leaped on the end of the buckboard, 
and in a moment the coast had n. The 
hill was steep ; the wheels of the buckboard 
were large, and stopped for no hollows in 
the ground. Quickly they sped past the 
house; faster they went and faster, until 
they went swishing down through the 
“ mowing at a speed which would have 
left any pursuer far behind. 

“Golly!” said Tim, and caught his 
breath. 

ee! echoed Pelly, and held on. 

“ Don’t make no noise!" cautioned 
Nate. We'll make the carriage yit 1” 

Then first they saw the whole of his plan, 


„Oh!“ said Tim, and caught his breath. 
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and in another minute witnessed the success 
of it. The coachman, turning to look back, 
saw them coming, and halted in the road, 
Nate, steering with perfect hand und eye, 
guided the buckboard straight down the 

eld and into the rough road. The machine 
tilted, veered, and craehed into the bushes. 
Pelham was swept from his place, and Tim 
on top of him; Nate was sent sprawling 
among some little birches, and they came 
to a dead stop. With one impulse they 
scrambled to their feet and turned to see 
how close their pursuers were. 

But there were no pursuers! Across the 
clearing, in the farther woods, they heard 
distant calling and crashes in the under- 
growth, but not a man was in the open. 
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So quickly and silently had tho coast been 
made that not one of the strikers had seen it. 

* Quick ! " called the coachman. 

Nate drew his knife, and in a moment had 
cut the lashings which held the corduroy. 
Seizing the light buckboard, he flung it 
farther into the bushes,  ''Stay there till 
I want ye!" he said. Come, boys!” 
With the corduroy in his arms, and the boys 
following, he ran to the carriage; they all 
sprang in, and in less than a minute, as they 
clattered down the steep road, the woods 
had swallowed them up. Rip and hia 
companions still searched among the under- 
brush, but not a glimpse did they catch of 


Nate and the two boys. 


(Tu be continued.) 


THE SHADY ‘AFFAIR 


pras KLIN, Tipton, and I soon reached the 

foot of the " common stairs," but I was 
hot altogether sorry to find that others were 
there before us. Among them was Bain- 
bridge himself, and as we came up he and 
Tom (the “ boots" of Shadford’s) were 
lifting the body, while two or three scared 
domestics hovered round them with candles. 

Poor fellow! said Bainbridge, more to 
himself than to the crowd, he must have 
missed his footing in the dark and fallen 
from the top." 

The procession staggerel across the 
passage, while the fluttering candles threw 
wavering gleams on very anxious faces. 
Half a dozen times I was on the point 
of asking who it was that was being 
carriel, but it dil not come off, and the 
unspoken question was presently answered 
when one of the maids ran forward to open 
the common-room door. "Through the gap 
she left I saw the candle-light flicker on a 
pair of spectacles, and the spectacles were 
on a face of the ghastliest pallor. For a 
moment I coull not make it out, because 
the head was thrown back in such an odd 
way that the chin was upward, exposing 
& breadth of white throat where one would 
have expectel to see the face. Tom had 
ot his hands under the shoulders of the 

dy, and the lifeless arms hung down on 
either side until the fingers trailed along the 
oilcloth. It seemed as if I had been looking 
at this for a long while, though in reality 
it was but a moment; and as the door of the 
common-room was closel and we three were 
left in the dark, I turned to my companions 
and sail huskily, * It is Eli Mole." 

Think he's dead ? ” whispered Franklin. 

I thought he was, and Baldwin’s silent 
horror showel that he thought so too. By 
common consent we turnel to the foot of 
the stairs, and Franklin, who carriel matches 
to light his bicycle-lamp, struck one. His 
object in doing so can have been nothing 
more than to satisfy a gruesome curiosity. 
But what was there to see? No blood- 
stains, nor any other evidence of foul play, 
and the fact that we looked for this suffi- 
ciently indicates the condition of the 
Shadforl conscience. Had we been asked, 
we could not have deniel that we enter- 
tained suspicions against some person or 
persons unknown, and that they had left 
no traces behind was a little disappointing. 
A cuff-link, or a broken watch-chain, or a 
fragment of a torn coat woull have been 
most welcome; but there was nothing. 
Yes, there was, and on (his Franklin pounced 
with an eagerness only justified by the 
absence of anything better. It was a small 
piece of crumpled exercise-paper, which 


might have been dropped there by anyone. - 


* Don't you think we ought to take it at 
once to Bainbridge ? " said Franklin. 

He was evidently anxious to get into the 
common-room; but as the passport could 
hardly include more than himself, Baldwin 
and I said he would be an ass to do anything 
of the sort. 

„It's only a bit of paper, booby,” said I 
in a whisper. 

"Its just where he was lying," argued 
Franklin ; “ and in such a case, who knows 
what evidence may turn upon? 

* Well, at any rate, Bainbridge wouldn't 
thank you for troubling him with it now," 

ut in Baldwin, “ an 

ook at it ourselves first.” 

While discussing the point, we had 


we might as well 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JohN LEA. 


CHAPTER II. 


walked away from the scene of the disaster 
toward our den, and, just as we entered it, 
a loud peal of the front bell announced the 
arrival of a doctor. 

“I say," said Baldwin, as he closed the 
door behind us, “don’t you chaps forget 
that if it hadn't been for me you would not 
have known anything about this affair.” 

Franklin turned upon him. This was 
just the sort of thing that Franklin never 
liked. 

Here you are.“ said he—"' take it, take 
it! " and he thrust the piece of paper into 
his chest. 

Baldwin shrank away. 

“ Why don't you take it ?”’ pursued my 
chum. “ Of course, if it did belong to the 
Molecule, you will have to explain at the 
trial how it came into your possession, and 
why you dil not hand it over at once to 
Bainbrilge. But such a plucky chap as you 
are won't mind that." 

Ballwin backed with still greater agility 
and fought the paper away. 

“ I don't want anything to do with it.“ 
he sail. “ You found it, and you can stick 
to it, whatever the consequences are.” 

He edged toward the door and escaped, 
but popped his head in again to say : 

“ Mind, if anything is wrong, I don't want 
my name mixed up with the affair." 

Franklin scorned to reply. 

Baliwin having retirel, we began talking 
things over, and the first attention was 
given to the scrap of paper; but we very soon 
came to the conclusion that this did not 
amount to much. There was nothing to 
connect it with Eli Mole, it being simply 
half a page torn from a common exercise- 
book. On one side was the remaining 
portion of a simple-division sum (a species 
of arithmetic which Mole had long since 
soared above); on the other were indications 
that the paper had been used for commencing 
the copy of a letter home, and the writing 
was certainly not Mole's. 

“ Hullo!” cried Franklin 
„What have we here? 

I bent over the table, quite expecting to 
see the impress of a red hand, hitherto over- 
looked. 

See these two writings?” went on 
Franklin. My dear Mother’ is not the 
same as I was pu " which follows it.“ 

“ What of that?” said I, disappointed 
by the prosaic discovery. “ The chap who 
began the letter was interrupted after the 
first three words, and wrote the others as 
he was walking about somewhere. He was 
evidently going to say ‘I was punished,’ 
ete.” i 

* Oh, indeed!” said Franklin with a 
smile that woull have been complimentary 
had it been genuine. “ Nothing at all of 
the sort, young fellow. Those last three 
words were written by Eli Mole as he lay 
at the foot of the stairs, and if he could have 
finished them, they would have been 
‘I was pushed. 

My hair bristled. 

** Then, if that was the case, he must have 
had a pencil to do it with," said I. 

“ You've struck it to a tee," assented 
Franklin in an excited tone, “ and as his 
senses failed him before he could finish what 
he wanted to say, you may depend upon it 
that he was unable to put the pencil back 
into his, pocket.” 

I at once tumbled to the unexpressed 
meaning that these words contained, and 


suddenly. 


AT SHADFORD’S : 


together we softly made our way to the 
scene of the catastrophe. By this time the 
gas had been lighted and two or three 
fellows were at the foot of the stairs talking 
in whispers, alert to scatter on the first 
creaking of a door. By tacit but mutual 
consent, Franklin and I remained silent as 
to the object of our visit. Secrecy seemed 
advisable for the present, and, that being so, 
our search was necessarily offhand and 
superficial, No scrap of pencil revealed 
itself to our furtive glances, and, after 
exehanging a word or two with the others, 
we retraced our steps. 

* All I hope is," said Franklin, as he sat 


down by the table again—“ all I hope is that 
It would never 


no one else has found it. 
do to ask, you know." 

At that instant the door flew open, and 
three or four Shadfordites burst in to know 
if we had heard the awful news. In spite 
of our assumption of superior intelligence, 
the invaders poured forth a volley of detail 
so confused that it was evidently at second 
hand. From the babel we gathered that 
the Molecule had fallen downstairs and 
broken his neck so badly that nothing would 
bring him to. Nine doctors were in con- 
sultation and a tenth had just been tele- 
graphed for. As we could not prevail "pon 
the informers to depart, and as they had 
evidently chosen my study to tell each other 
tales in, Franklin got up and said it was 
time he was going. I accompanied him to 
the side door, he having left his machine 
agaiust the wall there. I to be 
“mum” concerning his interpretation of 
the slip of paper, and on the threshold 
we parted. But scarcely had I turned from 
the door when Franklin came back. His 
face was as long as a fiddle, and he stared 
at me as though we had never met before. 

J say, old man, said he, my bicycle's 
gone." 

On top of what had already taken place. 
this announcement fairly sent a flutter of 
terror through me. 
words. 

es, said he, clean as a whistle. I 
left it against the ‘ trade wall’ just as usual, 
and it's gone." 

Why Franklin stared at me so when he 
said this I could not make out, but sup- 
pose it was due to confusion of thought. 
However, the statement was correct, and 
subsequent inquiries only confirmed it. 
Dejected and nonplussed, Franklin walked 
home through the slush, and drizzle, and 
wind, the poorer by a decent machine, 


(To be continued.) 


I could only echo the 
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A TRAGEDY IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


1 it will not be dawn for another 

hour at least, chere is no lack of stir 
and bustle in the large Macusi village. 
Fires gleam brightly everywhere, and over 
them the women are busy with their stew- 
pots. 
The wide river that flows past the eastern 
front of the village is lashed into foam 
where the children plunge and splash with 
cheerful shouts. 

Along the main pathway of the village 
many are leisurely setting out to their 
cassava-fields in the clearings of the great 
forest that threatens to swallow up the village 
in the west. 

But high above every sound of life is the 
deep thunder of the great fall not a mile 
away. From the rocky tableland, through 
which it has flowed, the river throws itself 
bodily over, and drops sheer down into a 
basin eight hundred feet below. Down 
there the warring waters foam and surge in 
never-ending conflict, and high in air is 
thrown the spray that indicates their fury. 

But the path to the fall is seldom used, 
for the superstitious Macusis believe that 
the great cavern behind the curtain of 
faling water is the abode of evil spirits, 
and shun the neighbourhood. Only one 
person in the whole village is daring enough 
to visit it, and that is Yambenessi, the 
Peiman or sorcerer of the tribe. 

From a hut, where Kapui the chief is 
still asleep, a young girl issues. She is 
above the medium height, and her slender 
form is modelled on graceful lines. In her 
beautiful oval face eyes that are large, 
lipid, and brown contrast with the faint 
reddish hue of her complexion. Her dark 
hair is adorned with the white star-shaped 
blossoms of the wild jasmine. Her sleeve- 
less dress just reaches to the knees, and is 
made of plaited grass dyed in a pattern of 
dark blue and red. Round her waist is a 
girdle of roughly beaten gold. 

She pushes back the door of dried boughs, 
and sets her face towards the river, where 
she turns into a path along the bank. Trees 
and bushes screen the path on both sides, 
and in the shade thus afforded the brilliant 
morphos flashes its wings of metallic blue. 

Half an hour after quitting the village the 
girl turns aside, and, taking a couple of 
steps, finds herself standing on a huge rock 
that overhangs a deep and shaded pool. 

Quickly disrobing, she dives into the 
water, where she swims about until she is 
tired out. Emerging, she dons her garment, 
and, sitting on the rock, proceeds to comb 
out her hair. So deeply absorbed does she 
become that she does not perceive the 
approach of a swimmer, who is rapidly and 
noiselessly coming along with the current. 
Not till he is almost upon her does she see 
him, and then her quick eyes at once take 
in the feather-crown of the Arecunas that 
he wears upon his head. Alarmed, she 
springs to her feet, and, though the intruder 
does his best to reassure her, she dashes off 
as fast as her feet can carry her. 

Nothing daunted by his failure, the 
swimmer, a young man with a frank- 
looking face and eyes, scrambles up the 
bank and sets off in pursuit. Although he 
gains upon her he cannot come up with her 
before she reaches the village, where her 
cries of alarm quickly bring together a crowd 
of villagers. Into the midst of them her 
pursuer runs headlong. He is at once sur- 
rounded and easily made prisoner, as he 
offers no resistance, But he makes re- 
peated requests to be brought before Kapui, 
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PART I. 


which, after some consultation, his captors 
agree to do. So thither they go, the girl 
leading the way. 

Arrived at Kapui's hut, the girl enters, 
but soon reappears to say that Kapui will 
see the prisoner. 

Kapui surveys the Arecuna with a glance 
that is keen and yet kindly, but his scrutiny 
is borne without flinching. 

“Who are you?” asks Kapui, leaning 
forward in his hammock. 

"I am Ruima, the youngest son of 
Okrei.“ 

** Of Okrei, who was once my companion 
in arms ? " interrupts Kapui. 

Ruima bows an aflirmative, and then 
continues in a sad voice: 

Six months ago he was cruelly done to 
death by the wicked Kenaimas. Then one 
after another my three brothers died of 
a mysterious sickness, and they also were 
victims of the Kenaimas’ vengeance. 
Before the last of my brothers died he 
warned me that it would be my turn next, 
and begged me to leave the village if I 
would save my life. It was he who sug- 
gested that I should seek a refuge amongst 
your people, for my father had often spoken 
to us of you.“ 

Ruima stops to choke down the lump 
that has risen in his throat, and then goes 
on: 

So one evening after dark I left the 


village and climbed the high mountains at 


the back of it. From their summits I 
descended to a wide and rocky plain, which 
I traversed for three days before I came to 
the river that flows past your habitations.” 

Kapui has listened with sympathetic 
interest, and when Ruima has finished his 
story tells him that he is most heartily 
welcome ; then, pitching his voice high, he 
calls: Sirigyu, Sirigyu ! ” 

The young girl who has so lately fled 
before Ruima answers the summons. 

* Sirigyu,” says her father, this is 
Ruima, the son of mv old friend Okrei. He 
is a fugitive from the vengeance of the 
Kenaimas, and I have given him refuge. 
Take him to Kaikusi, and say it is my wish 
that he should be provided with all that he 
requires," 

So saying, Kapui lies back in his ham- 
mock as a hint that the audience is ended. 
Ruima utters his thanks, and follows 
Sirigvu into the outer air, much to the 
satisfaction of the crowd assembled there. 

Their reappearance is hailed by an out- 
burst of clamour that Sirigyu does her best 
to quiet, but her efforts seem likely to prove 
futile, when a sudden hush falls upon the 
noisy tongues. 

Ruima, looking up. sees the people give 
way to right and left before an Indian, 
whose towering form and magnificent pro- 
portions provoke his admiration. Rather 
below middle age, the newcomer would have 
had some claims to being called handsome 
but for the presence of a scar which traverses 
his cheek from the right ear almost to the 
mouth, giving him a grim appearance. 

He strides up to Sirigyu. Who is this 
boy ?" he asks in a deep voice, in which 
there is an accent of contempt that sets 
Ruima’s blood boiling, and he makes an 
angry step towards the questioner. 

Sirigvu interposes swiftly. 

“ This, O Kaikusi, is Ruima, the son of 
Okrei, to whom my father has given refuge. 
He bids me say it is his wish that you should 
see to his comfort." 

Kaikusi laughs harshly. 


“ Am I then to become foster-mother to 
this Arecuna brat at Kapui's bidding ? " he 
asks. 

Without waiting for an answer he turns 
quickly, and picks out two men, whom he 
directs to carry out Kapui's orders, 

Tell Kapui,” he says, again addressing 
himself to Nirigvu, that if he bids me to 
go out in battle against his enemies I will 
gladly obey him. I am a warrior and a 
hunter ; but it offends my dignity when he 
sets me such woman's work to perform." 

No saving. he walks away, leaving Ruima 
and Sirigvu looking at each other in amaze- 
ment at the strangeness of his behaviour. 

Ruima is the first to speak. 

It is a cold welcome that Kaikusi gives 
me. My presence here seems to offend him 
sorely,” he says. Then he adds, in loud 
defiant tones: But since your father has 
given me permission to remain I will stay, 
whether he likes it or not ; and if he wishes. 
to quarrel with me he will find me ready to 
quarrel with him." 

" Hush, Ruima," savs Sirigyu in alarm; 
* be careful of your words, for Kaikusi is 
evil-tempered, and will do you a hurt if 
he hears of your speech. He is strong, and 
you will come to harm at his hands.” 

She regrets the speech so soon as it is 
made, for she sees that Ruima resents it; 
so she hastens to smooth down his ruffed 
feelings, which she does so adroitly that he 
is now persuaded to follow the two men 
whom Kaikusi had selected. 

Days and weeks pass quickly away, and 
in that time Ruima establishes himself on 
ko friendly a footing in the village that the 
Macusis have come to look upon him as 
one of themselves. Kaikusi and he have 
not met since their first encounter, for 
Kaikusi's solitary disposition impels him to 
hold aloof from his fellow-men. Ruima, for 
his part, is not anxious to have his feelings 
outraged a second time, and therefore 
studiously avoids a meeting. 

On the other hand, he and Sirigyu have 
been thrown so much in each other’s way 
that Ruima has come to entertain for her 
an attachment of the most tender descrip- 
tion, and he only awaits a favourable 
opportunity for avowing his passion. 

One afternoon he is returning from a 
hunting excursion, and overtakes her on her 
way home. He persuades her to turn back 
with him to the river where they had first 
met. 

No sooner have they seated themselves 
side by side on the rock, than Ruima draws 
Sirigyu, unresisting, into his arms, and 
pours out his tale of love. Long before her 
lips have framed the words he reads in her 
glistening eves the answer that he seeks. 

" What foolery is this, children?“ says 
a deep voice that startles the lovers; and 
Ruima, springing to his feet, sees Kaikusi 
standing over them. He has come vpon 
them unobserved, and is regarding them 
with a sardonic &mile. 

In a blind fury Ruima rushes at his 
throat, but is thrust back with such force 
as almost to send him staggering into the 
river. 

“ Go, leave us, boy!“ says Kuikusi im- 
periously. 

Ruima looks at Sirigvu and sees in her 
eyes a mute appeal that he decides to 
obev. 

When he has gone, Kaikusi, leaning on 
his hunting-spear, addresses Nirigyu. 

There must be an erd to this love- 
story, Sitigvur" 
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* Why, Kaikusi?” she asks, her face 
kindling with displeasure. 

* Why ?” he echoes. ‘ Because I say 
80—because I say it must be so.” 

Sirigyu flings out her arms impatiently. 

* Then you know not that Ruima and I 
are betrothed, and d 

* Listen, Sirigyu," Kaikusi interrupts in 
a sad voice that compels her attention. 

He goes nearer to her, and lays his hand 
caressingly on her head. 

* Sirigyu, I have known thee since thy 


little head stood no higher than my knee, 
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and I loved thee then. In my lonely heart 
I said, some day, when little Sirigyu shall 
come to maidenhood, I will take her to 
wife. Day by day I watched thee grow, day 
by day a greater solace to my loneliness." 

Sirigyu, much affected by the disclosure 
of his love, tries to spare his feelings, and 
hastens to interrupt— 

" Kaikusi, I grieve that I should hurt 
thee, but H 

If yonder stripling had not come, 
Sirigyu. my wife thou would’st have been. 
Once more I ask thee to wed with me.” 


(Tu be concluded.) 


' No, Kaikusi, it cannot be,” says Sirigyu 
in a decisive tone. 

Kaikusi’s manner changes; he becomes 

remptorv. 

“ Then, if harm should come to Ruima, 
blame thyself, Sirigyu," he threatens. 

She changes colour, and is visibly alarmed, 
but she makes no reply; and though 
Kaikusi still holds on in the hope that s 
wil qualify her refusal, she maintains an 
obstinate silence, and he withdraws in a 
temper that is none the less furious for 
being held well in check. 


— — oe ——— — — 


TIGER versus CROCODILE: 


A TRAGIC COMBAT IN JUNGLE DEPTHS. 


ERY few human beings have a chance of 
witnessing the dire tragedies of forest 

and jungle. It is well known that elephants 
fight to the death in Africa and India, and 
very weird must that duel be. The two 
mighty tuskers manceuvre this way and 
that, and charge at one another, screaming 
and trumpeting, locking trunks and tusks 
and goring one another with tremendous 
thrusts that have six tons weight behind 


them. 

Mr. F. C. Selous, too, the famous African 
hunter, told me the most impressive sight 
he had ever witnessed in the wilds was that of 
a magnificent giraffe, over fifteen feet high, 
racing madly through the forest with a full- 
grown male lion clinging to his hind-quarters 
and literally tearing him to pieces. 

The tiger, as everyone knows, is a blood- 
thirsty and pugnacious creature, often 
fighting with his own kind, Yet even for 
tigers there lurks a danger in the rivers of 
India, and these dreaded animals are 
frequently dragged in and drowned after 
a terrific struggle by gigantic crocodiles. I 
was once fortunate enough to witness a 
combat of this kind—quite the most impres- 
sive sight I had ever seen. 

I had been hunting sambhur deer, and 
had lain down in a shady grove by the side 
of the sacred Godavery River. I had 
probably fallen asleep with my rifle by my 
side, when I became suddenly conscious of 
an extraordinarily loud purring sound. 
Opening my eyes, without moving, I beheld 
a magnificent tiger, quite eleven feet long, 
cautiously approaching a little back-water, 
with his head well down between his 
shoulders, as though trailing his prey. 
Presently the monster began to lap like a 
giant cat, and I thought I saw the placid 
surface slightly troubled. 

Suddenly something rose up out of the 
river and struck the drinking tiger a 
tremendous blow on the head and shoulders. 
It was the taii of a crocodile that was 
passing under water within two yards of the 
tiger. With a roar that shook the woods, the 
superb brute threw back his head, but 
before he could realise what had happened 
the two great gaping jaws were thrown above 
the muddy surface and had clashed together. 
The crocodile had missed his aim at the 
tiger's nose, but the long rows of terrible 
teeth now closed upon the animal's left 
cheek and on the tough hide of his neck, 
holding him as in a vice. 

Then followed a frightful struggle. The 
huge reptile was trying to drag the tiger 
into the river, while the enormous and 
powerful brute, with sinewy legs and claws 
thrust deep into the sandy bank, resisted 
with all his immense strength. On the other 
side, however, was the great and telling 
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weight of the big crocodile, and the forward 
sweeps of his powerful tail that thrashed at 
the tiger, and bade fair to pound him to 
pieces. 

Awful to hear, indeed, were the tiger's 
roars of rage and pain. My nerves fairly 
quivered, so near and so terrific was the 
battle. I found myself eagerly watching to 
give the tiger aid, but a shot to be effective 
must needs be planted behind the reptile's 
shoulder, and that was just now under water. 
I could only bide my time and watch the 
strange tug-of-war. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, flagged in his efforts. It 
was not hard to see, however, which creature 
was likely to win. Slowly, almost inch by 
inch, the big tiger was dragged from his 
haunches. Then, realising the gravity of his 

ril, he would make a mighty effort to pull 

imself back to his former position. Upon 
that, the hideous reptile, now three parts 
out of the water, would drag and tear harder 
than ever, sweeping and thrashing with his 
mailed tail, while his victim, torn and 
mutilated, growled his agony with terrifying 
intensity. 

After three or four of these bouts, the 
tiger still held his ground fairly well. But 
now his foe, impatient for the end, changed 
tactics altogether. To secure a_ better 
hold the great long jaws relaxed a moment. 
But at the same instant the tiger had 
wrenched his torn cheek from the loosened 
jaws, and quick as a flash his great fangs 
crunched with maddened force through 
the bony jaw and outspread tongue of 


the crocodile, whose swirling tail, churn- 
ing the Godavery into foam, told its own 
story. 

The biter was now bit with a ve nce, 
and the struggle was more than equal. The 
tiger—a magnificent specimen—could drag 
at his enemy without being flayed alive, 
and drag he did. In spite of the great loas 
of blood, he actually gained a foot with one 
tremendous lift. Then he would draw back 
first one foot and then the other, and in this 
way the struggling snorting reptile was 
gradually drawn forward from the edge of 
the slope. 

By this time I was more than anxious to 
help the tiger, and my chance soon came, as 
the crocodile was obliged to thrust forward 
his short fore-legs, showing the white of 
his shoulder. I fired twice in quick succes- 
sion at the unguarded spot, and the effect 
was instantaneous. The big armoured tail 
whirled and thrashed in the air. The front 

ws seemed to lose their hold, and the 

orrible brute lay an inert mass, which the 
tiger dragged triumphantly still farther up 
the slope. 

Suddenly he stopped and relaxed his 
hold, keeping himself rigid and ready for a 
moment. Then he dragged his muzzle down 


to that of his prostrate foe, sniffed at him 
once or twice, and then, with a low growl— 
perhaps of wonder, perhaps of defiance or 
triumph—he turned and vanished, like a 
great vellow striped phantom, into the long 
jungle grass. And most willingly did I let 
him go. 


A Bad Start for. 1908 
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THE PUTTER LAD: 


tU pope 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A PIT BOY.* 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES PENMAN. 


I is six o'clock in the morning in a Durham 

colliery village, and you can hear the 

buzzers blowing in all directions from the 

ae epus ee 
a 


“ putter ” lad is preparing 
to. start his 


y » work, and, having dressed, 
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A Pit Boy. 


he ties his bait-Poke (small bag con- 
taining food) on to his arm, places a bottle 
in his pocket, thrusts a whip into his belt, 

and, with a cheery Good - morning to his 
parents, sets out for the mine. 

The grimy little village street through 
which he passes is typical of a large number 
to be seen in the district. In the distance, 
tall chimneys belch forth smoke at a great 
rate, and, as you approach the mine itself, 
Tos see a series of iron-roofed sheds, a brick 

ouse or two, mysterious wheels, pullevs, 
and structures, and mountains of coal dust, 
slate, and earth. 

The putter lad, on arrival at the mine, 
first walks into the Lamp cabin at the i 
head and shouts out the number of 
lamp, which is given him. There are ire 
different types of lamp used by the miner 
in the district —the electric, the Glenie,"' 
and the Davy," the latter being much the 
most popular with the miners and the beet 
known to the general public. 

The electric lamp is practically used only 
at Murton Colliery, the second largest mine 
in Durham. It gives an exceedingly bright 
light, far better than either of the older. 


* 'Theautbor of this interesting article on the work 
of a pit boy, is a Durham miner. We give the article 
almest asit wes written, with tbe author's own illnstra- 
tions, and we feel sure that “B.O.P.” readers will be 
extremely interestel iu the very vivid insight he gives 
finto the work that i» going on throughout the miniug 
districts every day. EKD. B. O. P.“ 


fashioned lamps, but it is very heavy, 
weighing three pounds, and the gravest 
objection to it is that it gives no warning 
to the miner as to the existence of gas or foul 
air. It will, in fact, burn in places where a 
man could not live. On this account the 
deputies, over-men, and 
other officials respon- 
sible for the ventilation 
of a mine, do not favour 
it. 

The Davy is old- 
fashioned, but still keeps 
its reputation as the 
best and safest, though 
its light is generally 
acknowledged to be 
very poor. It has two 
** guises,” or thin wire- 
netting tubes, covering 
the light, and, when in 
foul air, the flame 
promptly dies out, 
warning the miner that 
he is in dangerous 
atmosphere. 

Having obtained the lamp, the lad makes 
for the Token cabin, where he obtains the 
little metal  dises—or ‘ tokens "—from 
which the overseers obtain a record of his 
day's work. ‘There are many other youths, 
of ages ranging from fourteen to twentv, in 
and about the cabins, and, after obtain- 
ing their respective lamps and tokens, 
thev wait their turn to desoend mto the 
mme. 

We will assume that you have obtained 
permission to go down with them, dear 
" B.O.P.” reader, so, after helping you 
into a suit of rough sacking to cover over 
vour ordinary garmente, we get ready to 
travel with them. 

The cage in which we descend is rum with a 
single rope over a pulley, which is suspended 
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refleeted from the side of the shaft. It is 
another cage rising, full of men, and we 
know that we are just half-way down. 
Eventually our progress becomes gradually 
slower, and we come to a stop at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

The putter lad’s first duty now is to go to 
the stables, which are close against the shaft. 
Walking down these stables he looks for 
the name of his pony at the stalls, and pro- 
ceeds to harness bi It is rather astonish- 
ing to the visitor to realise that there are 
animals living constantly down in the heart 
of the earth, and it is still more surprising 
to find how well the ponies look ; they are 
sleek, glossy, and well-groomed, and, the 
temperature of the mine being high, it 
seems thoroughly to agree with them. The 
poor little creatures are brought down 
when young, and are prisoners in the mine 
for the rest of their lives. 

The ponies being geared, a procession of 

tters starts “in bye," or into the mine. 

ey travel by what is known as the “ travel- 
ling-road," which runs along parallel with 
the “ set-way," but is divided from it by a 
partition of coal. We will leave these lads 
to go to their work, and meet them later, 
while we start off in the charge of a guide 
who is going to show us the workings of the 
colliery. 

Beginning at the shaft bottom, there are 
two roads by which we can travel—the set- 
way and the travelling-way. For the sake 
of this article, you have special: permission 
to break the rules, and we will go on by the 

** get-way.' 

On this road are carefully laid rails, by 
which the coal-trucks travel from the work- 
ings to the shaft. Let us walk along the side 
of the track. 

The first thing you will notioe, by the 
light of your Davy lamp, is the steel rope 
running between the rails. ‘‘ What is that 


A Run-rider. 


above the pit's mouth; it ia used for bringing 
the tubs of ooal up and down, and there are 
two cages constantiy working. We descend 
into the earth at the rate of seven hundred 
feet a minute. fuddenly & sound is heard 
below, then a ray of light flashes by us, 


^ 


for ? " you ask the guide, and yon are told 
that it is the rope for drawing the sete "— 
meaning the sete of trolleys or tubs ladem 
with coal—to the shaft. 

" How many tubs," you ask, "go toe 
get ? 9”? 
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* Sixty, at this colliery," is the reply, 
* though at many mines there are more, 
depending entirely on the number of men 
working at the colliery—the larger the 
number, the bigger the set." 

You notice that the steel rope is travelling 
at & tremendous speed, so that it is quite 
impossible for you to decide in which 
direction it is going. To satisfy your 
curiosity, the guide places his foot lightly 
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lines run into one, and, after taking refuge 
three or four times in the coal side, to let 
drivers pass, we reach the flat.“ Here 
we must wait for the arrival of the deputy," 
who is in charge of this portion of the 
workings and all the miners and putters 
employed there. 

We rest awhile on his kist ” (the chest 
where he keeps all his tools), for we dare 
not proceed any farther into the mine 
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A Putter Lad at Work. 
The Binchester Colliery style. 


on the rope, and you can see, from the 
direction in which his leg is swiftly jerked, 
which way the rope travels. 

* Look out!" he warns you a second 
later. '' A full set is coming ! ” 

You hear a distant rumbling, and, before 
you have time to think how you are 
going to avoid the rush of coming trucks, 
you are pulled swiftly into a hole in the coal- 
side. ese are called refuges, and you will 
find them about thirty yards apart all along 
the set-way. The noise becomes deafening 
and, in the awful darkness, rather terrifying, 
when, as swift as a train, the set dashes by. 
You get a glimpee of a lad hanging on 
desperately to the end trollev and to the 
rope. He is known as the *' run-rider," and 
if, as he rides on the tail rope of the sets, 
he notices anything wrong—such as the set 
getting off the rails—he swiftly wraps 
“ Hold ! " on the wires above his head, and 
the man in charge of the machinery 
instantly slows. 

We come out of the hole and proceed on 
our way '' in bye," but we do not get very 
far before we notice that the steel rope 
slows down, and finally stops. 

“What is happening now?" you ask, 
and you are informed that the set has 
arrived at the shaft, but that, as soon as 
the run-rider tastens the rope on to an empty 
set of trucks, they will be coming in again. 

While this is being explained to us, the 
rope starts swiftly moving, and again we 
have to take refuge while the empty set 
passes. We walk along a little way and 
eventually reach the first way-ends,” the 


name given to that portion of the pit where | 


a num of men, pony-putters, and drivers 
are at work. 

Leaving the set-way, we pass a lad who 
looks after the switches, and come to the 
drivers. There are double lines beginning 
here, one for the full tubs to travel upon 
and the other for the empty ones. This 
part of the mine is known as the “ landing,” 

ut soon afterwards we find that the double 


until he examines our lamps, it being an 
unalterable rule that no person must pass 
the kist until he has had his lamp tried 
by the official in charge. 

As we sit here, we see once again our young 
friends, the pony-putters, coming out with 
their full tubs and going in again with their 
empty ones. 

Let us observe one putter as he comes to 
the flat; he looses his pony from a full 


form, as previously remarked, a record 

of each man's work. An illustration is 
iven on the next page of the putters' and 
ewers' tokens. 

The deputy arrives while we are watching 
the lads at their work. It is his duty to 
look after the ventilation of his part of 
the pit, see that the putters are kept busy, 
and also that the hewers are supplied with 
timber. The deputy goes down to the pit 
an hour before the hewers in the morning, 
and walks round examining each portion 
of the workings to see that they are free 
from gas; he then returns to his kist and 
waits for the men, who are sent, on their 
arrival—and after their lamps have been 
carefully examined—to the separate places. 

We get an insight at once into part of 
his work, as a putter rattles back with a 
full truck. Each putter to-day has four 
hewers apiece to look after, and, at the 
beginning of the day’s work, the deputy 
has told each lad where to find his men. 

* What man’s thee been to there, Tom!“ 
asks the deputy, while the last comer looses 
his pony from a full tub. 

“ Jones," replies the lad, as he harnesses 
on to an empty trolley. 

* Where's thee gannen this time, then ? " 

“ That third reet hand man.” 

* Oh, Smith; then wait a bit, he'll want 
some fower-feet props in," replies the deputy, 
as he throws some timber into the tub ; and 
away the lad goes. 

Other lads arrive at the flat, and the 
deputy sends timber in to the different 
hewers, and so the work on, in and 
out, all day long, with the exception of 
their short meal-times. 

No one goes out of the mine for food, 
and when once a lad, or hewer, is down, 
he knows that many hours of hard labour 
are in front of him. 

It will no doübt interest the reader to 
know what wage a putter lad earns. Gene- 
rally speaking, this is about the same 
amount as the hewer—namely, 7s. aday, in 
addition to which some of the younger lads 
get presents, especially at Christmas time. 

ere is an old and very pleasant custom 
amongst the hewers that, close upon the 
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tub, yokes it on to an empty one that is 
waiting, takes a token from a bunch 
which hangs on to a prop, places it inside 
the empty tub, and goes away again. 
Only putters and hewers use these tokens ; 
each his own distinct number, so that 
the tokens, being removed from the coal- 
tubs when they eventually reach the bank, 
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Christmas season, they give a little present 
to their putters. It is given in different 
forms, such as an apple with a shilling 
inside it, a little candy pig containing a 
prize, or a pastry doll, made by the wife 
of the giver. A great deal of ingenuity is 
often displayed in the form of these presents, 
and they cause much fun and curiosity. 


These Christmas gifts, known to the 
miners as * Yule Doos," are greatly looked 
forward to by the boys, and the man who 
displays any meanness, or who doesn't 
come forward in the usual way, is made 


to suffer for it afterwards. He will, perhaps, 
find his clothes stolen or hidden ; occasion- 
ally the boys will go as far as to take the 
clothes of an unpopular hewer, place them 
in an empty tub, and innocently cart the 
tub to the workings for a hewer to fill, 
the result being that the victim has to go 
home attired only in his working outfit 
of tight knickerbockers, stockings, and 
shoes. He will get little sympathy from 
his fellow-miners, however, for the general 
spirit is one of excellent good-fellowship, 
zand any meanness is cordially detested. 

The putter’s working hours are generally, 

in the county of Durham, about ten, while 
the hewers are given seven or six and a-half 
only, owing to the very arduous nature of 
their work. The work is divided into day 
and night “ shifts,” and the system of time- 
keeping is rather an elaborate one. 
When a boy first starts out in life as a 
worker in the colliery, he begins as a 
“trapper " ; that is to say, it is his business 
to look after a door down in the workings, 
through which the putters come and go 
with their loads. It is by means of these 
doors that the mines are ventilated, and 
when you are told that, if the door were 
left open for more than a minute or so, the 
current of air would be diverted, and possibly 
a miner in a distant working suffocated, you 
realise that the trapper’s responsibilities are 
by no means light. 

From trapping the pit lad is promoted, 
gradually, D Asa duty somewhat 
similar to the putters, as he also uses a 
pony and rides on the shafts or limmers,“ 
as thev are called, attached to the trucks. 
It is the driver's duty to bring the tubs to 
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the putters and remove them again when 
full. He is, therefore, somewhat in the 
nature of an assistant to the putter. Asa 
rule, two drivers are told off to help six 
putters, while these latter have to remove 
the coal of twenty-four 
hewers. The drivers have 
to bring the full tubs to the 
landing, where the set-way 
begins, and thence the tubs 
are drawn in sets of sixty to 
the shaft-bottom. Here 
they are placed in the cage, 
in twos, the signal is pon 
to the bank up above, 
and, the machinery being 
started, the coal is drawn 
to the surface. 

Let us, for a while, leave 
the deputy's kist, and 
follow the pony-putter into 
the workings to see the 
hewer at his labour. As 
you go in you will find 
the tunnelling very low 
and narrow; in many 

laces there is hardly room 
or the tubs to travel, and 
to get out of the way of 
the putter you often have 
to take refuge in various 
turns and sidings which 
lead to the different hewers. 

You will also observe 
that the rails on which 
the tubs run are laid only 
in a slipshod manner, and 
a lot of the hard work 
of the putter comes in 
placing the tubs on the lines 
again, for they are very 
frequently off. The “way” 
is laid in this manner so 
that the lines can easily be 

ulled up when a working 
is exhausted, T put down in some other 
pus The set-way and driving-way are 
aid with very great care, and there are 
always men to look after them. 

At last we come across one of the miners 
at work. He is sitting on a stool, hewing 
hard at the coal face, as shown in our 
illustration. The atmosphere here is very 
trying, and shortly after his putter comes 
in—pulling his full tub out and putting 
back an empty one—the hewer staggers 
to his feet like a drunken man, feels for 
one of his tokens, which are hanging on a 
prop near the tub, places it on a hook on 
the tub, and indulges in a short rest. The 
air is so foul in some of these workings that 
the miner's labour becomes very hard 
indeed. Notwithstanding this, pit-workers 
are, as a rule, very chearful men, and at the 
ead of the day’s work throw themselves 
vigorously into any fun that happens to be 
going. 

From the mining districts come the 
keenest of our football enthusiasts, quoits 
and football being, in fact, the chief sports 
of the pit lads; but football easily takes 
first place in their affections. The “ Aged 
Miners’ Cup," which is competed for by 
mining teams in the county ci Durham, is a 
trophy valued at over thirty PME It 
was won last year by Wingate Colliery, the 
mine in which there was a terrible explosion 
in 1906, resulting in the death of twenty- 
four men. Mordue, late of Barnsley, was 
formerly a pit lad, but has signed on this 
season as a member of the Woolwich Arsenal 
team, which seems to suggest that work 
down in the pit, arduous as it is, does not, 
as a rule, ruin the health. 
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The hewers, if they find the air particularly 
trying, will of course complain to their 
deputy, and if the official can remedy the 
ventilation in any way, he does so; but the 
average miner, knowing that his living 
depends on his work, is not disposed to 
grumble, and, even if he does, others more 
venturesome are only too ready to take 
his place. Some of the miners are living 
proofs of what an amazing lot of work the 
constitution is capable of standing, for 
you find them hewing coals at sixty years 
of age. The majority of miners are pale, 
but in general health they seem to be 
particularly sturdy. The chief trouble is 
eyesight, which is affected after a time 
by the strain put upon the eyes, owing to 
the poorness of light obtainable by the Davy 
lamp. 

There is no regular hour for meals down 
in the mine; the hewer takes bread, or 
anything else in the way of solid food that 
he fancies, down with him in the morning, 
and eats it when he has time. 

There are, of course, many other duties 
connected with a colliery, in addition to 
those below the surface of the earth, and 
among them the work of the *' winding- 
engine " man calls for special mention, his 
labour being very important and responsible. 
There are three winding-engine men for the 
day ; one starts at six o einok in the morning, 
another relieves him at one in the afternoon, 
while another comes on at nine o'clock in 
the evening, stopping until six the following 
morning. He has to attend to the buzzers 
or whistles which blow at different times 
of the day, and he drives the machinery 
which propels the cage up and down. He 
has a full view of the pit's mouth, and can see 
when the men on the banks have cleared the 
tubs from the cages; then he only waits 
for the signal which reaches him from the 
bottom of the shaft, sent by the onsetter,” 
as the man is called who places the tubs in 
the cage to be taken to the surface. 

We have, during our tour through the 
workings, had a good insight into the 
miner's life, and you will probably be only 
too glad to make your way back to the 
shaft and go up in one of the cages to day- 
light once more, removing your rough suit 
and indulging in the luxury of soap and water 
before starting on your homeward journey. 


Davy Lamp, Manager's Cap, and Tokens. 


And when you get home again you will 
find an added interest in your cosy fireside, 
realising far more clearly than you ever dia 
before what a deal of romance surrounds 
the history of such an ordinary everyday 
article as a lump of 
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UT few readers of the B. O. P.“ will ha ve 
failed to notice. at some time or other, 
the lamp, or lamps, which are almost 
always to be seen affixed to the front of 
each railway engine. Their purpose, of 
course, is to give warning by night of the 
approach of the train ; but that is not all. 
These lights are known as head 
lights,” and the system under which they 
are arranged is called a “ head-light code.” 
The object of such a code is to enable the 
gignalmen to recognise at a glance the 
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HOW TRAINS ARE IDENTIFIED. 


By W. E. Epwarps. 


already said) in so doing, the code of engine 
head lights is provided. Some few railways 
have “ engine codes " applying only to their 
own particular requirements, and where that 
is the case then the engine lamps are arranged 
80 as to denote the destination of the train 
concerned, but at present we are not con- 
sidering those cases. 

Nearly all our larger railwa ys—for example, 
the L k N. W. R., Midland, G. W. R., 
G. N. R., G. C. R., and other lines - adopt what 
is known as the clearing- house code of 
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„class of each train with which they 
have to deal, and to telegraph forward a 
description of the train so that the points 
and signals may be set accordingly. 

We explained in the last May number of 
the “ B.O.P." that every train is signalled 
from station to station, or rather from 
each signal-box to the next, by means of an 
* electric- bell code," the number of beats 
upon the bell corresponding with the 
description, or class, of the particular train; 
and in order to aid the signalmen (as we have 


The '' Railway Clearing-house Code of Engine Head Lights. 


engine head lights; and, in order to explain 
it, we have supplied diagrams re ting 
by circles the position of the head lamps 
upon the front of the locomotive. Four 
sockets or brackets are provided to receive 
the lampe, one under the fwnnel, or 
" chimney," to be more accurate, another 
upon the buffer-boerd immediately under 
it, and on either side, over each buffer, 
are two others, end so the code comprises 
four positions. Should the engine 
running tender foremost," then the lamps 


are fixed to the back (or should we say the 
front ?) of the tender; and in the case of 
" tank " engines, which constantly run with 
their chimneys towards the train, the lamps 
are of course fixed to the reversed end. 

During the daytime, although unlighted, the 
lamps are kept in their appointed positions, 
and so the lights by night, as also the lam 
themselves during daylight, exactly descri 
the nature of the train the particular 
engine is drawing. We will now endeavour 
to explain the clearing-house code. 

An engine travelling alone, and not 
drawing a train, is said to be running 
light." It therefore carries one lamp only. 
and this is placed over the right-hand buffer 
—that of course being our left as the engine 
approaches us; and in fig. 1 (the topmost 
of the series) will be seen this arrangement. 
The engine also carries another lamp in 
the rear; this shows a red light, and it 
therefore becomes, in this position, a tail 
lamp. In one other case only is the head 
lamp shown in fig. 1 used, and that is when 
an engine is travelling with only a brake-van 
attached. "We must explain that the wholc 
of the head lights which we are now deecrib- 
ing are plain white ones, no coloured 
being included in the code; there being 
only one exception, to which we shall refer 
presently. : 

Fig. 2 is the device employed to describe 
& passenger train stopping at the principal 
or at all stations upon its journey, known 
in official quarters as an "ordinary pas- 
senger." Here, again, only one lamp is 
used, and that is placed at the base of the 
chimney. Under the code we refer to 
special“ or “ excursion" trains are not 
distinguished by the head lampe, and so 
such trains, if stopping locally, bear the 
same lamp. or light, aa fig. 2 explains. 

An “ express ” ger train carries a 
lamp over each buffer, as shown in fig. 3, 
and should any reacer care to refer to the 
* B.O.P." for June last, he will find a 
Midland express engine at page 493 bearing 
the usual lamps. Any passer ger train, in fact. 
travelling at express speed, whether it be 
an excursion or a special, is distirguished 
in this manner. and so also is a “ break- 
down " train, when it has to travel speedily 
to the scene of an accident. 

Fig. 4 is the code employed to describe 
what is termed in railway language an 
"empty coaching train." This means a 
pessenger train having no paesengers therein, 
travelling perhaps to or from the carriage 
depot, or returning empty after a special 
journey. Since the very beginning of 
railways ger-carriages have been 
called * coaches," the reason being that 
the original railway-carriages were made to 
look as much as possible like the old 
stage-coaches with which everyore, at that 
time, was familiar. These vehicles con- 
sisted, in fact, of three coach-bodies fixed to 
a four-wheeled railway truck or frame. 

Fig. 5 is the head code distirguishing a 
"fish" or meat train, if mace up of 
what are called coaching vehicles. 
These are vans fitted with continuous 
brakes, and trains consistirg of such rotting- 
stock run at high speecs, and are treated 
and signalled as passenger traits. 

An “express goods” train bears two 
lamps, as in fig. 6, the position of the lower 
lamp, it may be noticei, being the reverse of 
fig. . These trains are mace up of “ goods 
rolling-atock and carry what is termed 
“Class A" traffic, consisting of fruit, 
meat, fish, or other perishables." Although 
the express goods is a slower train than 
the last described, yet the speed is consider- 


able, and long distances are traversed 
without stopping. 

Fig. 7 indicates the three lamps used 
upon the buffer-board of the engine of a 
* through " goods or mineral train. These 
trains travel at the speed of an ordinary goods 
train, although not stopping locally upon 
the journey. 

A somewhat faster train, again, is known 
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Some of the Engine Discs used upon the S. E. & C. Railway. 


as an “express goods, Class B," ranking 
next in point of speed to Class À, already 
referred to. These trains also carry two 
head lights, one, however, over the other, 
as shown in fig. 8. Live cattle and other 
urgent traffic are conveyed by this class 
of goods train, as well as merchandise. 

ig. 9 indicates the head lights distin- 
guishing an “ordinary” or "stopping" 
gools train. These trains do wkat is called 
local work "—that is to say, attaching 
and detaching vehicles at all stations, and 
frequently waiting at various points to 
allow faster trains to pass. 

In the case of stations where there are 
large goods yards, engines called shunting 
pilots > are employed. These locomotives 
* marshal” or sort the gools-waggons into 
the requisite number of trains, forming 
each separate train in what is called “ station 
order," so that when the train is despatched 
the waggons are in such a position that they 
can be detached with as little shunting as 
possible upon the journey. These engines 
carry a lamp over each buffer, after the same 
manner as the express passenger loco- 
motives, the only difference being that, 
when the lampe are lighted, one of the pair 
exhibits a red light, that being the only 
coloured light includel, as we have already 
remarked, in the clearing house code. 

This brings us to the end of our list, and 
we trust that, with the help of the diagrams. 
readers of the B.O.P.” will be enabled 
to decipher this particular engine code 
for themselves, whilst reminding them, 
once again, that the circles depicted in the 

illustrations represent white lights by night 
or unlighted lamps during the day. 


We now come to certain special head.light 
codes employed by some railways, and in 
reterring to them we must once more remind 
readers that the clearing-house code, as 
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G.N.R. trains, whilst using the clearing- 
house code elsewhere, adopt different head. 
lights when travelling upon the Metropolitan 
line, although these lamps are changed as soon 
as the trains return to their own territory. 
It may also be noted that S.E. & C. trains, 
when running over the G.N.R. are specially 
distinguished ; the North London engines 
when passing over that railway likewise 
depart from the general 
system, and carry two 
lamps, side by side, over 
the right-hand buffer. 

The suburban traffic 
upon certain railways 
running into London is of 
such a complicated nature 
that what we may de- 
scribe as a destination code of engine 
head lights is therefore employed, and 
when we mention that at such stations 
as Stratford, Vauxhall London Bridge 
(S.E. & C.R.) or Clapham Junction, it is 
chiefly the engine cole that enables the 
officials to announce the destination of 
each train as it approaches to the waiting 
passengers, the utility of the arrangement 
will be realised. 

So we find that upon the S.E. & C.R. 
the engine lights (usually green or white) 
are arranged according to a code which 
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E Discs used upon Hastings Train 
"peor (8. E. & C. Railway). E E 


indicates by night the exact point towards 
which each train is proceeding; whilst 
during daylight, instead of lamps, painted 
circular or rectangular metal plates called 
* discs " are placed in front of the engine. 
We illustrate some of these in figs. 10 to 15, 
and in fig. 16 we give one example of the 
cole as it is used upon the engines of the 
Hastings trains. 

It would be impossible to detail the 
whole of the series, so we can only suggest 
to readers of the B.O.P.” that by using 
a little observation they will readily master 
the subject. Those, again, who are ac- 
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the precise direction in which that par- 
ticular train is travelling. 

We must not omit a fourth railway which 
also adopts the destination  head.light 
code, and that is the L. & SW. The 
suburban train services are again rather 
intricate owing to the various junctions 
and to the alternative routes traversed 
outside the metropolis, To describe the 
codes relating to these would be a lengthy 
task; we will, therefore, say that upon 
this railway, too, the various destinations 
are described by an arrangement of white 
or green lights by night, and of white discs, 
either round or diamond-shaped, by day. 

The white light is represented by a 
round disc by day, whilst the diamond- 
shape dise takes the place of a green lamp 
by night. Each of these metal discs is 
painted white only, as already mentioned : 
they have no devices added, as is the case 
with the others we illustrate. ‘ Special " 
trains are 5 by an additional 
disc, always placed over the left-hand buffer. 
this particular disc being black with a white 
border. At night a purple light occupies the 
same position, and fig. F wil! Lelp to explain 
this arrangement. A separate hea !-light code 
is used by the L. & S. W. R. goods trains. 

We will content ourselves by indicating 
the engine code employed in the case of a 
few of the main-line passenger trains, 

A train bound for Bournemouth (West) 
carries a white diamond in front of the 
chimney, as in fig. 4. By night a green 
light occupies its place. A train travelling 
to Southampton bears a round disc at the 
right side of the smoke. box, as in fig. B. 


‘and at night a white light is set in that 


position. "Trains for Portsmouth use a 
round and diamond disc in the poeitions 
indicated by fig. c, whilst corresponding 
white and green lights appear at night. 

Trais to Salisbury and the West of 
England carry two white lights, one over 
the centre of the buffer-board and the other 
in front of the chimney, and by day the two 
discs shown in fig, D take their places. A 
through train for Weymouth carries two white 
diamonds where represented Ly fig. E, whilst 
at night, of course. green lamps are fixed at 
those positions. A special train to either of 
these places or the other destinations would 
carry over the left buffer the black and 
white disc tn addition, as already explained 
in connection with fig. F, and at night the 
special purple lamp referred to will of course 
occupy the position of that symbol. 

There are doubtless hundreds of readers 
of the B.O.P.” whose fortune it is to have 
* found a hobby," and we venture to think 
that not a few of them would own, were 


L. & S. W. 


already stated. describes not the destina- 
tion, but the kind of train to which it applies. 
Thus, for example, upon the G.N.R. an 
Enfield train carries the same head light as 
a High Barnet train, and so, for the instruc- 
tion of the officials, a board is fixed to the 
front of the engine, having Enfield“ or 
High Barnet painted thereon. Se, again, 
the Midland suburban trains carry a similar 
notification, whilst the L. & N.W. local 
trains do likewise. Then, once more, the 


quainted with the L.B. & S. C. R. will find 
a different code in use, but the purpose 
is the same; whilst others who reside near, 
or use the Great Eastern line anywhere 
within the suburban area of that railway, 
will find that, no matter what train they 
may encounter, the order in which the white 
or green pieces of metal in front of the 
engine are arranged, as well as the white 
or green lamps by night (which exactly 
correspond), is but a symbol proclaiming 
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they asked, that their pet one consists of 
the fact that they take an intelligent interest 
in the practical working of our railways, 
and perhape that interest chiefly is directed 
towards what is officially known as the 
* Locomotive Department." 

We can assure those readers that if these 
notes should induce them to include in their 
observations & study of the engine codes, 
they will find their interpretation not only an 
interesting, but also an-instructive pursuit, 
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N January, 1901, the late R. André, a 
well-known artist and writer, who had 
done more than one capital drawing and 
article for the B. O. P., contributed to our 
pages some stirring verses entitled“ The 
Last Rocket: a True Yarn of Coastguard 
Heroism," and they were dedicated to 
„J. O. W., Lieutenant R.N.” They referred, 
we afterwards learnt, to the officer whose 
portrait we give on the next page, from an 
oil-painting by Mr. Hemy. 
The verses told of a stern fight with the 
elements on a wild winter's night, when 


“His one straight path was hia duty, 
His streugth was his love of man." 


A gallant vessel had got driven from her 
course by the furious gale and was now 
fast plunging to her fate. No boat could 
live in such a sea, amidst such jagged rocks, 
but the coastguard brought up to the top of 
the storm-swept cliffs the rocket-apparatus 
and tried to reach the doomed barque. The 
distance was so great, however, and the wind 
80 strong, that failure after failure occurred, 
until but one rocket was lett—and the wail 
of the despairing men on the wreck was 
carried on the icy blasts to the shore. Here 
is the finale: 

“A fourth! but the mast swnyel shoreward, 

The rocket plunged down in the wave,— 
A fifth and a sixth fell idly, 
Where there was not a soul to save. 


“Yet still came the cry from the mizzen, 
And the moments were flying fast,— 
But one rocket remained, one only, 
One rocket—and that the last! 


“Then a dread fell on our hero, 
For an in:tant he stood unmanned: 
He had tried, be had failed, and the port fire 
Hung down in his nerveless hand. 


“Then he bowed his head to the tempest, 
And murmured a silent prayer: 
*O God, let Thy hand direct me, 
Without Thee I caunot dare.’ 


“The last rocket hissed through tbe darkness 
And he watched it with bated breath, 
As it roee, as it fell, as it twisted, 
As if ‘twere in league with death. 


“Prom the ledge of the rock he watcbediit, 
And his heart was beating fast,— 
O God, with a curl, the rocket 
Flies straight to the mizzen mast! 


“And the line falls on the shoulder 
Of one who is clinging there, 
They are savel! they are hauled to safety i 
The last rocket was aimed in prayer. 
* And the hero? his service ended, 
Still meek as a child is he, 
As he stands and looks out to windward, 
By the old familiar sea." 


The stirring incident narrated in these 

verses is the one that the clever marine 
artist, Mr. Thomas M. Hemy—whose 
pictures. The Loss of the Birkenhead,” 
“ Women and Children First,” and“ Every 
Soul was Saved." all of them well known by 
the large engravings of them that have been 
immensely popular for vears—has illustrated 
in the painting which we reproduce in 
colours this month; and this is a picture 
that might well find an honoured place in 
every boy's snuggerv as an incentive to 
courage in the hour of trial and duty. 
Of Mr. Williams himself, who is now on 
the retired list, after over forty years in the 
Royal Navy, a few details are sure to prove 
of interest to our readers. 

Lieutenant John O. Williams, R.N., was 
born on July 15, 1844, near Pembroke, in 
South Wales, of a family of sailors. Wales 
has been the nursery of many gallant sailors 
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and sea captains, and young Williams, 
whose sebriquet in the Navy in later years 
was John O.,“ naturally enough took to 
salt water. Two of his brothers, who of 
course were also sailors, sailing all seas, 
ended by commanding their ships for many 
years, trading. the one on the African 
coast, the other in the China seas, The 
elder brother, while in command of his own 
vessel barque Lady Harewood, | discovered 
a small island covered with trees in latitude 
about 11.4’ N., longitude 114.34 E., the 
unsurveved part of the China seas, John 
O. Williams was the second of the three 
brothers. As a boy he was the leader of a 
band of voungsters, one of whose amuse- 
ments was to run along Hobbs Point, Pem- 
broke Docks, and dive into deep water, 
Taking part in regattas, sailing, and rowing 
were, of course, matters which could in no 
way be neglected bv this kind of bov, 
who in handling his oars was never beaten 
with the Welsh Llangwm stroke. In 1858 
he joined the Navy, and at seventeen 
years of age was in the great gale of 1861, 
when many vessels foundered in the Bristol 
Channel. In this gale twenty vessels went 
ashore, and Captain Boyd, of H. II. . 
Ajar, and some fourteen men lost their 
lives in reseue-work. Here Willia ms's 
qualities were first noticed and recognised 
by Captain Wodehouse, of H.M.S. Russel, 
who sent for him after the gale and praised 
the lad for the way he had done his duty on 
board the Sylvia. 

While serving afloat he was the means of 
saving many lives from drowning, one of 
these being that of a boy who fell between a 
vessel and the quay, and another that of a 
man who fell off a steamer, when Williams 
jumped with a line in the dark (for it was mid- 
night) and just saved himself and the man 
from being drawn in by the propeller. He 
Jumped, too, at Guernsey after a French- 
man who was trying to commit suicide. 

In the Coastguard Service it was that his 
special powers were developed and given 
free scope. The list of medals and clasps, 
diplomas and decorations, won by Lieutenant 
Williams is a record of which a man may 
feel proud, and for which, as this man does, 
he may thank God for so using him. 
(1) Silver medal of the Board of Trade 
for gallantry in saving life at sea, 1881. 
(2) Lloyd's medal for gallantry and extra- 
ordinary exertions in saving life, 1881. 
(3) Silver medal of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, 1888. (4) Silver 
medal and second service clasp of the same, 
1890. (5) The Liverpool silver gallantry 
medal. Mercantile Marine Association, 1889. 
(6) Silver medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck 
and Humane Society. (7) Two framed 
votes of thanks on vellum from the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. (8) Vote of 
thanks, a silver cup. a binocular glass, and 
an illuminated address from the Liver- 
pool Shipwreck and Humane Society. 
(9) Official thanks of the French Govern- 
ment for personally rescuing a French sailor. 
(10) The French diploma and decoration 
(Gold Cross of the First Class) of the Ordre du 
Devoir in recognition of his lifelong services 
in the interests of humanity. 

In addition to these, Lieutenant Williams 
has been the recipient of many official letters 
acknowledging his meritorious services, from 
naval officers of high rank ; one of the most 
valued being from the late Duke of Edin- 
burgh. He was personally known to His 
Roval Highness and to Admiral G. Trvon 
and others, and throughout the Navy all 
ranks know and honour him. To attempt 
to recount all that he has done would. be to 


write a book, but a hurried résumé of one 
or two of the more prominent feats of his life 
will interest and delight all. 

The s.s. Missouri was wrecked near 
Holyhead in 1886, when Williams, seeing 
that she was going to capsize, went off in 
the breeches buoy, and with difficulty got 
the captain and ofticers to realise the danger. 
He also went down below and got the stokers 
and others to leave the ship, and only just in 
time. for, after seeing every man off her, 
he being the last to leave, again by the 
breeches buoy, the vessel lurched over 
seawards and capsized, a terrrible explosion 
occurring as the water poured into the 
boilers. On this occasion Williams and his 
coastguardsmen were some thirty hours at 
work, much of the time in heavy snow, 
lving three feet deep. Some had their hands 
and feet swollen. 

In 1888 the German barque Petho was in 
distress off Holvhead, when Williams and 
Coxswain Jones went off to her in the 
lifeboat and brought off the captain’s wife. 
While out on this work Williams noticed 
another vessel ashore, a long way off. After 
landing the woman, he at once went off 
with his men and the rocket-apparatus to 
succour this vessel, a distance of sixteen 
miles by land. He took the responsibility 
of “ commandeering " horses, by ordering 
his men to unvoke a likely-looking pair. 
and succeeded in reaching the wreck, and 
saved thirteen lives. 

In 1879 Williams was in command of the 
coastguard station at Newton near Berwick 
when a vessel, which turned out to be the 
Padre Stefano, an Italian, went ashore during 
a fearful storm at Newton Point. It was 
high water, and the vessel too far from shore 
for successful rocket work. Williams and 
his men carried the apparatus through icv- 
cold water, running breast high, to a rock 
190 vards from the ship. The late Bishop 
Creighton of London, who waa then vicar oí 
Embleton, witnessed Williams being washed 
off the rocks several times, and in the life 
of the Bishop the latter describes that 
Williams was more like a seal than a 
human being. <A rocket was fired, and at 
that instant a huge wave swept rocket. 
stand, and men off into the sea. Through 
God's mercy they all struggled back to the 
rock, and then these brave men dived for 
the apparatus, found it, dragged it up 
and found it bent and useless. But they 
were not to be beaten. With a large hammer 
thev, in the midst of the surf, actually 
straightened the cold metal sufficiently to 
work, and fired a rocket. The crew of the 
ship, contrary to their captain's orders, 
launched a boat, and some got into it and 
were immediately capsized, two hundred 
vards off the rock. Williams, going into the 
water, saved one man who drifted by. 
Meanwhile the men on the ship, not knowing 
how to use a rocket-line, tied a big hawser 
to it and signalled to have it drawn ashore, 
instead of hauling the hawser, endless 
line, and buoy from shore on to their vessel. 
Williams cut the line and let the hawser 
fall off. “ You have murdered them." 
was shouted from shore. “ Yes," said 
Williams, “ to save their lives,” and he then 
fired another rocket and line across the 
Padre Stefano. This time, after a little 
delay, the Italians went to work the right 
way, and all still on board were saved. A 
few minutes afterwards the masts went 
overboard and the ship was battered to 
pieces. One Italian cabin- boy knew a 
little English. and it was owing to his trans- 
lating the instruetions to the captain that 
the second attempt succeeded. 
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N January, 1901, the late R. André, a 
well-known artist and writer. who had 
done more than one capital drawing and 
article for the B. O. P., contributed to our 
pages some stirring verses entitled *' The 
Last Rocket: a True Yarn of Coastguard 
Heroism," and they were dedicated to 
** J. O. W., Lieutenant R.N." They referred, 
we afterwards learnt, to the officer whose 
portrait we give on the next page, from an 
oil-painting by Mr. Hemy. 
The verses told of a stern fight with the 
elements on a wild winter's night, when 


* His one straight path was his duty, 
His strength was his love of man." 


A gallant vessel had got driven from her 
course by the furious gale and was now 
fast plunging to her fate. No boat could 
live in such a sea, amidst such jagged rocks, 
but the coastguard brought up to the top of 
the storm-swept cliffs the rocket-apparatus 
and tried to reach the doomed barque. The 
distance was so great, however, and the wind 
so strong, that failure after failure occurred, 
until but one rocket was left—and the wail 
of the despairing men on the wreck was 
carried on the icy blasts to the shore. Here 
is the finale : 


“A fourth! but the mast swayed shoreward. 
The rocket plunged down in the wave,— 
A fifth and a sixth fell idly, 
Where there was not a soul to save. 


* Yet still came the cry from the mizzen, 
And the moments were flying fast,— 
But one rocket remained, one only, 
One rocket—and that the last! 


“Then a dread fell on our hero, 
For an instant he stood unmanned: 

He had tried, he had failed, and the port fire 
Hung down in his nerveless hand. 


“Then he bowed his head to the tempest, 
And murmured a silent prayer: 
*O God, let Thy hand direct me, 
Without Thee I cannot dare.’ 


“The last rocket hiszed through the darkness 
And he watched it with bated breath, 
As it rose, as it fell, as it twisted, 
As if ‘twere in league with death. 


“From the ledge of the rock he watchedvit, 
And his heart was beating fast,. 
O God, with a curl, the rocket 
Flies straight to the mizzen mast! 


“ And the line falls on the shoulder 
Of one who is clinging there, 
They are saved! they are hauled to safety : 
The last rocket was aimed in prayer. 
* And the hero? his service ended, 
Still meek as a child is he, 
As he stands and looks out to windward, 
By the old familiar sea.” 


The stirring incident narrated in these 

verses is the one that the clever marine 
artist, Mr. Thomas M. Hemy—whose 
pictures, “‘The Loss of the Birkenhead,” 
Women and Children First," and Every 
Soul was Saved," all of them well known by 
the large engravings of them that have been 
immensely popular for years—has illustrated 
in the painting which we reproduce in 
colours this month; and this is a picture 
that might well find an honoured place in 
every boy's snuggery as an incentive to 
courage in the hour of trial and duty. 
. Of Mr. Williams himself, who is now on 
the retired list, after over forty years in the 
Royal Navy, a few details are sure to prove 
of interest to our readers. 

Lieutenant John O. Williams, R.N., was 
born on July 15, 1844, near Pembroke, in 
South Wales, of a family of sailors. Wales 
has been the nursery of many gallant sailors 
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and sea captains, and young Williams, 
whose sobriquet in the Navy in later years 
was ' John O.," naturally enough took to 
salt water. Two of his brothers, who of 
course were also sailors, sailing all seas, 
ended by commanding their ships for many 
years, trading, the one on the African 
coast, the other in the China seas, The 
elder brother, while in command of his own 
vessel barque Lady Harewood, discovered 
a small island covered with trees in latitude 
about 11.4’ N., longitude 114.34" E., the 
unsurveved part of the China seas, John 
O. Williams was the second of the three 
brothers. As a boy he was the leader of a 
band of youngsters. one of whose amuse- 
ments was to run along Hobbs Point, Pem- 
broke Docks, and dive into deep water. 
Taking part in regattas, sailing, and rowing 
were, of course, matters which could in no 
way be neglected by this kind of boy, 
who in handling his oars was never beaten 
with the Welsh Llangwm stroke. In 1858 
he joined the Navy, and at seventeen 
years of age was in the great gale of 1861, 
when many vessels foundered in the Bristol 
Channel. In this gale twenty vessels went 
ashore, and Captain Boyd, of H.M.S. 
Ajax, and some fourteen men lost their 
lives in rescue-work. Here Williams's 
qualities were first noticed and recognised 
by Captain Wodehouse, of H.M.S. Russell, 
who sent for him after the gale and praised 
the lad for the way he had done his duty on 
board the Sylvia. 

While serving afloat he was the means of 
saving many lives from drowning, one of 
these being that of a boy who fell between a 
vessel and the quay, and another that of a 
man who fell off a steamer, when Williams 
jumped with a line in the dark (for it was mid- 
night) and just saved himself and the man 
from being drawn in by the propeller. He 
jumped, too, at Guernsey after a French. 
man who was trying to commit suicide. 

In the Coastguard Service it was that his 
special powers were developed and given 
free scope. The list of medals and clasps, 
diplomas and decorations, won by Lieutenant 
Williams is a record of which a man may 
feel proud, and for which, as this man does, 
he may thank God for so using him. 
(1) Silver medal of the Board of Trade 
for gallantry in saving life at sea, 1881. 
(2) Lloyd's medal for gallantry and extra- 
ordinary exertions in saving life, 1881. 
(3) Silver medal of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, 1888. (4) Silver 
medal and second service clasp of the same, 
1890. (5) The Liverpool silver gallantry 
medal, Mercantile Marine Association, 1889. 
(6) Silver medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck 
and Humane Society. (7) Two framed 
votes of thanks on vellum from the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. (8) Vote of 
thanks, a silver cup, a binocular glass, and 
an illuminated address from the Liver- 
pool Shipwreck and Humane Society. 
(9) Official thanks of the French Govern- 
ment for personally rescuing a French sailor. 
(10) The French diploma and decoration 
(Gold Cross of the First Class) of the Ordre du 
Devoir in recognition of his lifelong services 
in the interests of humanity. 

In addition to these, Lieutenant Williams 
has been the recipient of many official letters 
acknowledging his meritorious services, from 
naval officers of high rank ; one of the most 
valued being from the late Duke of Edin- 
burgh. He was personal known to His 
Royal Highness and to Admiral G. Tryon 
and others, and throughout the Navy all 
ranks know and honour him. To attempt 
to recount all that he has done would be to 


write a book, but a hurried résumé of one 
or two of the more prominent feats of his life 
will interest and delight all. 

The s.s. Missouri was wrecked near 
Holyhead in 1886, when Williams, seeing 
that she was going to capsize, went off in 
the breeches buoy, and with difficulty got 
the captain and ofticers to realise the danger. 
He also went down below and got the stokers 
and others to leave the ship, and only just in 
time, for, after seeing every man off her, 
he being the last to leave, again by the 
breeches buoy, the vessel lurched over 
seawards and capsized, a terrrible explosion 
occurring as the water poured into the 
boilers, On this occasion Williams and his 
coastguardsmen were some thirty hours at 
work, much of the time in heavy snow, 
lying three feet deep. Some had their hands 
and feet swollen. 

In 1888 the German barque Petho was in 
distress off Holyhead, when Williams and 
Coxswain Jones went off to her in the 
lifeboat and brought off the captain's wife. 
While out on this work Williams noticed 
another vessel ashore, a long way off. After 
landing the woman, he at once went off 
with his men and the rocket.apparatus to 
succour this vessel, a distance of sixteen 
miles by land. He took the responsibility 
of ' commandeering " horses, by ordering 
his men to unyoke a likely-looking pair, 
and succeeded in reaching the wreck, and 
saved thirteen lives. l 

In 1879 Williams was in command of the 
coastguard station at Newton near Berwick 
when a vessel, which turned out to be the 
Padre Slefano, an Italian, went ashore during 
a fearful storm at Newton Point. It was 
high water, and the vessel too far from shore 
for successful rocket work. Williams and 
his men carried the apparatus through icy- 
cold water, running breast high, to a rock 
190 vards from the ship. The late Bishop 
Creighton of London, who was then vicar of 
Embleton, witnessed Williams being washed 
off the rocks several times, and in the life 
of the Bishop the latter describes that 
Williams was more like a seal than a 
human being. A rocket was fired, and at 
that instant a huge wave swept rocket, 
stand, and men off into the sea. Through 
God's mercy they all struggled back to the 
rock, and then these brave men dived for 
the apparatus, found it, dragged it up 
and found it bent and useless. But they 
were not to be beaten. With a large hammer 
they, in the midst of the surf, actually 
straightened the cold metal sufficiently to 
work, and fired a rocket. The crew of the 
ship, contrary to their captain's orders, 
launched a boat, and some got into it and 
were immediately capsized, two hundred 
yards off the rock. Williams, going into the 
water, saved one man who drifted by. 
Meanwhile the men on the ship, not knowing 
how to use a rocket-line, tied a big hawser 
to it and signalled to have it drawn ashore, 
instead of hauling the hawser, endless 
line, and buoy from shore on to their vessel. 
Williams cut the line and let the hawser 
fall oft. You have murdered them," 
was shouted from shore. Yes," said 
Williams, to save their lives, and he then 
fired another rocket and line across the 
Padre Stefano. 'This time, after a little 
delay, the Italians went to work the right 
way, and all still on board were saved. A 
few minutes afterwards the masts went 
overboard and the ship was battered to 
pieces. One Italian cabin-boy knew a 
little English, and it was owing to his trans- 
lating-the instructions to the captain that 
the second attempt succeeded. 
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In 1881 the barque Barbara went on the Lieutenant Williams made it a practice. Charles Beresford states. Io my mind, the 
rocks, south of Milford Haven, the weather and held it as a part of his duty, to be always rendering of timely assistance 80 as to 
being about as bad as it could be. Williams, out of bed and on the watch during gales; obviate disasters should always be the aim. 
then commanding the coastguards there, and by this means he was instrumental in A little prevention is infinitely more useful 
had earlier in the evening felt a strange saving many lives when the crews were than a considerable amount of cure. I 
uneasiness, and walked across country a 
mile to a look-out on the Channel side, and 
on getting there said to the look-out man, 
“There is a plain white light. No vessel 
should be on a lee shore now so close in. 
Go, get horses and bring ap the apparatus 
at once.” This was done. The Barbara had 
suown a plain white globe lamp on deck, 
having neither gun, rocket, nor blue light 
on board. This faint gleam had caught 
Williams’s eye, and the next moment a sea 
swept the captain and his op into death. 
Half an hour later the rocket-apparatus 
was on the cliffs above, and the Barbara 
below, with her mainmast gone and the 
fore and mizzen masts tottering and crowded 
with the fifteen men still on board, was 
grinding heavily on the rocks. Williams 
and his men carried the apparatus down the 
almost sheer face of the cliffs to a ledge of 
rock lower down; a rocket was fired, the 
line fell true, and all on the mizzen-mast 
were rescued. Now for those on the fore- 
mast. Rocket after rocket was fired and 
missed, and but one was left. Williams 
felt that his aim had been true, yet all had 
gone wide of the mark. The rocket was 
placed, and, holding the port fire in his hand, 
Williams knelt down and prayed, ‘“ O God, 
the lives of these men are in Thy hand; 
guide this last rocket Thyself, I cannot guide 
it." He fired the rocket. It twisted to the 
right, to the left, and back. Williams stood 
calmly waiting. His faith did not fail. 
The rocket swept round in a great curve and 
fell over the mast. The line was secured 
and every man brought on shore alive. 

He also rendered moritorious services in 
the lifeboats stationed at New Brighton, 
Milford, Fishguard, etc.. when ho helped 
benumbed men out of the rigging, and on 
one occasion the fore-yard of the vessel, 
which was breaking up, fell and killed the 
captain as Williams was pulling the re- 
mainder of the crew into the lifeboat, and by 
his sheer bodily strength lifted half-drowned 
men into tho lifeboat. For over twenty 
years he has been hon. secretary of two of 
the most important lifeboat stations in the 
kingdom—Holyhead and Aldeburgh. 

Now Williams is a Christian man. God 
gave him at birth many good things—brave 
forefathers, a hardy training, a brave heart, 
and a peculiar faculty for seeing clearly with 
the bodily eye what other men missed, 
a ready wit to devise means, and a strong 
arm and a courageous heart to carry all 
through despite all opposition. But this 
instance just given of the last rocket fired 
over the Barbara shows that it is our God 
Who rules over all, and His servanta, who, 
being but men, are apt to grow proud at Lieutenant Williams, R.N. 
times, need to be shown that it is not man's l = 
strength or wisdom that overcomes, but the unable, through stress of weather, to make should like to see Lieutenant Williams’s 


mercy of the Lord. - signals of distress. All the rescues he was. motto 5 
He retired from the Service in 1899, being able to carry out did not come through any “When in safety and in doubt 

then Divisional Officer at Aldeburgh-on-Sea chance opportunity, but by the carryin Always keep a good look oat "= 

in Suffolk; England may well honour such out of the work which was the constant an put up in every coastguard and lifeboat 

sons of hers and thank God for them. earnest study of his life. As Admiral Lord station in the kingdom.” 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


Dv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.X. 


: The Gardens, Poultry Run, Rabbitry, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and the Boy Himself. 


GARDENS.—I.do not think that any amateur In might make a sowing of earl. peas about tbe 14th." Row onions in the open towards the end of the month. 
ener, especially a boy, sbould force Nature. itter and shelter them as the. come up. If you have They must have a well manured soil, and be put where 

Still, if, in this month, the ens are in fne trim and a bit of glass in the shape of a frame, you might sow there is plenty of sunlight. 
the soil fairly dry, there is very much that can be done. in a good light caulifiower and Brussels sprouts. Let- No hurry-with the potatoes for another month or 
If the soil is light, for instance, and there ie sunzbire, tuce, mustard and cress, and radish may nlso be sown, — two unless the weather is extra favourable. Under that 
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dit of glass you may sow carefully pansies, petunias, 
phlox Drammondii, asters, and tobacco-plant. Plant 
Anemones and ranunculus, etc. Trim walks and bor- 
ders ; prt ne roses and wall fruit, though tbis ougbt to 
have been done before. Hedges should be kept neat, 
and weeds, if any, kept down. If ever you allow a 
weed to come to seed you are no gardener. 


Tne Tobin RuN.—The amateur should not go 
in fur bathing too early, but by the end of this month, 
if you have a good brooly ben, such as a Dorking, 
that wants to sit, by all means let her. But a broody 
hen is difficult to get at this time of year. It is 
best, however, you should know bow to set hena. 
Little Tom Jones, a reader of ours, determined he. 
would set a hen and have chicks. He got ready the 
nest first. Thus, he stuck a lot of shavings into a box, 
and hollowed it into sbape with his fists; then he 
opened up an old pillow and lined it with feathers. 
He stuck thirteen slop eggs into it, and one more for 
luck. They were Irish shop eggs. Then he went for 
a fowl. His dad had twenty hens, and it was the first 
he got inte a corner and cauglit that Ton chose. She 
skraighed a bit, of course, but he tied her legs and lec- 
tured her cn the sacredness of duty and so forth. He 
managed to cow the poor bird, and she lay there for a 
time, quiet enough: but lo! when that boy went back, 
tuckie was sprawling in an egg-poultice, and all the 
sitting wae lost. It didn't matter much, for no hen 
will hatch Irish election eggs! ` 

But a fowl that wants to sit will choose her own 
nest, and you should let this be the situation. Place 
a few china eggs under her to make sure she is cluck- 
ing, and when she comes off to feed, if you think she 
Will really sit. get an oid cheese-box, if possible. or any 
smal) box without a bottom. Put it in a quiet corner 
in the dark on a big flatturf. Chop straw about six 
inches long and put over the turf ; put the china eggs 
on this, and tlie hen. If in a few hours’ time she is still 
sitting, remove these, and pat in your sitting of eggs. 

"The nest should be in a very quiet place where other 
fawls or chicks canot disturb her. Place burley or 
mmize in plenty near Ler, and also water. She wil 
come off once a day to be fel, If not she must be 
taken off gently. 

‘Finish all repairs this month, and it is none too 
soon to go in for epring cleaning. * 


THE RABBITRY.—I want to repeat here that you 
cannot be successful with rabbits unless the hutches 
&re kept perfectly clean and dry with no bad smell to 
them: unless they be kept in a dry out-house or shed, 
and unless the rabbits have q leuty of Lgbt aud exercise 
now and then iu the sunshine. ee ok z 

The food cannot be too varied. If you want to have 
poor, haif-starved bunnies with hollow eyes, bad skins, 
and bare, scavbed ears, fling anything to them and 
forget to feed at all sometimes, and leave the roots to rot. 

The diet should be varicd from day to day. lst day: 
Huy in rack, carrot, turnip sliced; and in evening good 
oats crushed, if under three months. 2nd day: Oats 
in the morning, with a little bran; carrots in the 
evening, and mash made of Spratt's rabbit food and 
pollards and a little linseed. 3rd day: Grey peas that 
have been soaked till they sprouted and then laid out to 
dry. Two tablespoonfuls to each rabbit. Evening feed, 
oats, turnip, and beet. 4th day: Bran, oats, turnips, beet 
or carrot; evening the same, or, if cold, a bran-mash, 

‘Repeat from lst day's dietary. In summer, green food 
is essential. Bost if the rabbits can come out and eat it 
and get exercise at the sume time. This will do instead 
of the roots, but no green food should be given wet. 

Ou rabbits, as well as on any other fancy, boys may 
baie to me through our Editor aud not to my private 

ress, 


Tur PIGEON Lorr.— Too soon to begin breeding 
yet, although out of doors the wild pigeons may be 
building in sheltered glens and copses, But prepara- 
tious should be made for the summer campaign: go 
in at once for your spring cleaning. Scrub and scrape 
and dry thorovglily, and make all repairs It should 
be remembered that hot water and soap, with plenty 
of fresh air, are the best disinfectants we bave, and 
that most of those we find in the market only keep 
down bad smells or disguise them, but do not actually 
kil! microbes. 

Boys who bave never gone in for pigeons before 
should read well up before they start the fancy. None 
of us are born with knowledge— we all have to learn. 


THE AvianY.—The single or bachelor singing - bird 
you wil know by this time how to attend to. He 
makes a very nice companion for either girl or boy, 
and you sbould learn to love him and he will love you, 
really, and cheer you in many a lonesome hour, not 
only with his song but with his little winning and 
affectionate ways. It is too soon yet to breed, of 
course ; but all eages should be clean and ready when 
wanted, Even if you buy new ones, these should be 
scrubbed and cleaned before using. 


THE Boy HiwsELF.—I am very pleased indeed to 
get lettera, as I do, from every quarter of the globe, 
thanking me for the advice I give from month to 
montb; and these not from boys only but from young 
fellows who have taken my advice and grown up into 
man's estate, are now married and in what 
the story-books call living happy ever after. One of 
wy principal items of advice to boys is to avoid im- 
moral uncleanness aud go in for thorough daily 
ablution of the body. 

_Go in now for all kinds of generous, life-giving exer- 
dies. Never carry these to the boundary-line of 
fatigue, If you are not strong I strongly les vou 
not te fein a club. Forced exercises are never bene- 
ficial to the delicate. I pity the shargar who has to 
keep up, say, on the road cycling witn the dig strony 
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fellows of bis club; and I feel angry with idiotic 
teachers who arrange classes for all bands, and expect 
to get the same show of exercise from a delicate, almost 
boneless, boy as out of a well-built, bruad-jawed, big 
one, I am often asked what is the best all-round 
exercise. All depends on what you are going to be in 
after-years. Walking, cycling, mountaineering, wrest- 
ling, and swimming. Five times have I saved my 
own life by swimming, and fifty times at least has my 
knowledge of the use of my fista brought myself and 
cthers out of danger and trouble. Fencing, boxing, 
and swimming are, in my opinion, better than any 
other in the world, and the most useful. 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN FEBRUART. 


By REGINALD A. R BENNETT, M.A. (Oxox.). 


MORE INDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


| Fae month I had not sufficiens space in which to 

say all that may be said om the above subject, so 
that, as it is still early in the year for photographic 
work out of doors (though matters certainly improve 
in February) a few more ideas may be mooted and 
left to germinate in the bruins of our photographic 
readers, by whicb they ean amuse themselves when 
the weather is unpropitious. 

Silhouette portraits. Sil hovettes were very greatly 
in fashion in the early Victori«n days, and professional 
silhouette-cutters who were clever at this work could 
make a fair livelibood at it. It is perfectly marvellous 
what an amount of character and likeness can be 
exhibited by a plain piece of black paper cut to the 
shape of the face, without any detail of any kind. 
Nowadays silhouettes cau be made by means of the 
camera, without any cutting at all, which is lucky, 
for the cutting was tbe most difficult part of the 
operation. Todo this, take a large sheet and suspend 
it before a window. If the window has very small 
paues of glass it will not do to bave it close, as the 
woodwork will interfere with the equal illumination at 
the back: so in that case it must be suspended by 
some means away from the window, but so as to be 
illuminated by it from behind without any light get- 
ting in front. In adouble room the doorway between 
may be used to hang the sheet across, or a room lead- 
ing out into a brightly lighted passage may be utilised 
and the sheet hung in the doorway. The room must 
then be darkened. The sitter takes up a position 


.between the sheet and the photographer inside the 


room. Thus be has the brightly lighted sheet as a 
background, but no light in front of iim. The ex- 
poaure must be somewhat short, so at to get merely 
the profile against the white sheet. Develop with some 
developer that gives strong contra-ta and there you 
are! Stow plates, backed, should be used. This work 
can be done at night, burning magnesium-ribbon on 
the opposite side of the sbeet to that on which the 
sitter is, and at a point just belind his bead with 
respect to tbe camera on the other side. 

Very amusing effects can be produced hy copying 
portraits eo as to obtain distorted effecta. For in- 
stance, if an ordinary vignette is taken and photo- 
graphed with the bottom close to the lens and the top 
inclined away from it, so that the photo is almost 


. horizontal, the result in the negative will be to make 


a very broad fat face. If, on the other hand, a copy 
is taken with the portrait inclined sideways, one side 
being close to the lens, the other turned away from it, 
the effect given will be that of a very thin tall person. 

Another method of produc ng caricatures is to cut 
out carefully the head of a portrait and stick it on to 
a picture over the head originally depicted; of course, 
the more out of place it is, the more absurd the result 
will be. The whole is simply copied in the camera, 
&nd no join onght to be discernible. If any white line 
is visible round the cut-out head, a minute quant ty of 
paint will remove it and not show in tbe copy. I lave 
seen a picture of a cricket-watch in which the heads 
of the cricketers were many sizes too large for them, 
and the heads of persons who were known to the 
recipients of the photographs, some of whom had 
probably mever played cricket in their lives. This 
sort of thing needs care, so as not to burt people's 
feelings, or to give those who are in possession of a 
cane or similar implement an adequate reason for 
harting yours. 

With the excessively rapid plates now on the market, 
flash-light pictures are quite easily achieved. Beware 
of flash-light powders, which are certainly not safe 
for the average boy to handle, nor older people either, 
as they inay explode spontaneously. The best way to 
produce the fla-h is to blow magnesium powder through 
a large flame made by a spirit lamp with a big wick. 
Tie powder is contained in a tube of small diameter, 
from which it is ejected by means of a rubber ball, 
somewhat similar to tlioee used for spraying scent, 
which ean be obtained from a chemist. The tube is 
fixed in some way at the end of the wick, the powder 
is placed in it, the sitter is posed and focussed, and the 
powder is blown throng the flame by a vigorous 
squeeze of the ball. The sitter should be introduced 
to the apparatus beforehand, and allowed to see the 
result of the blaze, or he may give a violent start at 
the moment of exposure, which, although thé flash is 
practically instantaneous, might be sufficient to blur 
the portrait. Quite a large group can be taken even 
with only onc flash-lamp, but two are better, and they 
can be fired off at the same moment by means of A 
connecting length of rubber tube; a very large ball is 


required for this. A better plan is to use a double 
blower—one large rubber bell filled with air by being 
pamped into from a smaller one which bas a valve 
arrangement to let the air in but not allow it to escape 
except into tbe bigger bull. Tbese cun be got from a 
chemist. The big ball is filled with air and kept filled 
by a sort of stop-ceck between it and the tube filled 
with magnesium. When the auspicious moment 
arrives, the stop-cock is suddenly opened, and the big 
ball collaps s, the air driving the magnesium in both 
tubes through their respective lamps. Of course the 
sitters have to be focussel] by means of some kind of 
artificial light, and the shutter having been placed in 
the camera the slide is drawn up in darkness just 
before the exposure is to be made. It makes it a little 
less startling for the sitters if a dim light is allowed 
iu tlie room all the time. 

Blintíug portreíts,—One occasionally comes across 
pictures of large heads in which the eyes are supposed 
to open and shut. This can be done by meuns of 
photography also. Take two portraits on a ratber 
large scale, one with the sitters eyes open, and the 
other with them shut, both exactly the seme rize and 
eame pose. If these two are printed from, and the 
prints stuck behind one another so that the two images 
coincide, the one with the eyes shut being outside, on 
holding the picture so as to be seen by reflected light 
the eyes will look closed, but on holding it between the 
bebolder and a lamp or candle tbe eyes will appear to 
open. The paper should be rather thin, or may be 
rendered semi-transparent by waxing it. A good many 
curious effects may be produced by means of one pic- 
ture stuck behind the other, as, for instance, a person 
holding an empty dish by reficcted light; when seen 
by transmitted light the dish is seen to have another 
head, similar to that of tbe holder, on it. This is easily 
done by merely pasting a cut-out head on the back. 

Frost photographs make wonderful pictures. Oppor- 
tunities should be taken of any that occur on the 
window-panes, etc. The photographs can be taken by 
simply focussing the minute crystals against the sky, 
or a pieve of perfectly black velvet can be stretchcd 
flat to make a background behind the window, and a 
ph to taken from inside the room. Unless, however, 
there is some other window which will illuminate the 
pane from inside it may be neceseary to use a looking- 
Elass or paper reflector to light up the frost effect from 
tbe same side as the camera, 
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CHESS. 


Problem Mo. 680. 
By H. Gray. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 
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JUBILEE PROBLEMS, 


1 rules are given in our last two chess 
columns. e main thing is that 
the Ps are allowed on all the 64 squares. 

By H. F. L. Meyer.— White, K Cl; 
L H2; MC7; O B4, E7. Black, K D4; 
M G3, G4; N E8; O G7; P Dl, E3, E5, G5. 
White mates in 4 moves. 

By K. Kondelik.— Our problem No. 657 
of nearly two years ago is still better, thus: 
White, K B3; L E2; N B6, F5; O D6, 
El; P A2, A5, C7, D2, E3, EG, F2, H3. 
Black, K D5; M HI, HS; N B7; O G8, H7; 
P A6, C6, D3, E4, Fl, F4, H6. White mates 
in 5 moves, The P F1 could stand on G1. 

There is a problem by P. F. Blake which 
is perfect and beautiful, thus: White, 
K B4; L F8; N F2, H5; O D3; P C4. 


Black, K EA; N El; O H4 ; P DI, D2, D6, 
F4. White mates in 3 moves. 

By H. F. L. Meyer.—White, K A8; L C8; 
M B7; O E5, F5; P C2, E2, G4, G5. Black, 
K D5; N B4; O B3, F7; P C3, H8. White 
mates in 3 moves. 

Johann Dobrusky, born in Skutsch in 
August 1853, died in Prague on May 31, 
1907, has left us some of the finest stratagems 
ever shown on the board. A four-mover 
is: White, K A2; L Bl; N B8, F5; O A3, 
Ds; P A4, D6, E2, F6, G5, H2. Black, 
K D5; OC5, D7; P A7. 

Another four-mover by him is: White, 
K Fl; L B3; MC4; N D4; P A4, G6. 
Black, K D5; O B4 ; P E6, G7. 

A self-mate in three moves is: White, 
K G1; MAI; N E4; O G6; P AC, Ea. 
Black, K G3; L H3; O E60; P F3, G2, 
G4, H4. 

A self-mate in four moves by D. G. 
McIntyre -has also interesting moves, and 
stands thus: White, K Cl: M B6, H6; 
N BI; O EA; P E3, F2. Black, K A3; 
N A4, E7 ; P B3, B4, B5, F3. 

Lovers of longer self-mates will find clever 
variations in one by H. Fischer: White, 
K D7; MG5; N E6, G3; O D2; P A4, 
EA. G6. Black, K Gl; N FS; P E7, G7. 
Self-mate in 15 moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS.: 


F. T. H. (Sydney, N.S.W.).—The first of your four 
problems will appear, the sec nd has a bad dual, and 
the others are old. 


= 

D. DERRINGTON.—You may well employ th? | y 9-6 
about the four nines" in Vol. XXIII. p. 767. Articles 
on magic squares and Kuight’s tours and magic 
triangles will appear. 


P. W.—An end-game by W. and M. Platoff is short and 
instructive : White, K —QR 4; Kt—Q B 2; Ps—Q B 6, 
K B 4. Black, K—K Kt 3; R—K B8; P—QR 3. White 
plays and wins. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A CRIPPLED HERO REWARDED. 


THE Royal Humane Society have awarded a vellum 
certificate an l a money gifs of II. to John Rudkin, 
a crippled lad, of Ashdown Road, Kingston, and a 
member of the local Guild of the Crippled, for saving 
the lives of two boys, brothers, named Spires, who fell 
into the Thames, opposite the Canbury Gardens, at 
Kingston. The preseptation of the award was made 
publicly at the Kingston Assize Courts. Robert Spires, 
who lives at Kings on, was playing on the river-side 


towpath when he misse] his footing and feli into the 

river. His brother, a non-swimmer, jumped in to his 

rescue, and both were becoming exhausted when 
i Radkin, who is only 14. and has lost the full use of his 

right arm, plunged in to their rescue and succeeded in 

bringing the brothers safely ashore by grasping them 
aud swimming on his back, 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
OF IT. 

MARCHING side by side through studies and athletics 
in the High School of Eldora, Iowa, U.S.A., are two boys 
who attract more attention than the entire faculty. The 
friendship is due to the law of the attraction of oppo- 
sites, 


The Long and the Short of It. 


Virlie Whinery, 6 ft. 4 in. high; 
Ivan Rubow, 40 in. high. 


Ivan Rubow measure: exactly forty inches by the 
yard-atick, while his chum, Virlie C. Whinery, towers 
four inches above the extreme limit of the six-foot 
vaulting-pole on the campus. Aud that's the loug and 
short of it. 

The boys are within a few days of the same age, and 
both stand high in their class ; but they excel in vastly 
different studies, Ivan being an expert mathematician 
and grammarian, while Virlie is honour-man in the 
botany and chemistry classes, 

Little Ivan is an expert barber, and, because of the 
dexterity with which he wields the razor, has won for 
himself the sobriquet of “Ivan the Terrible”; while 
Virlie is known to his class-mates as Tiny,“ presum- 
ably becau-e it best expresses that which he is nof. 
»The Terrible " is a hustler and makes his way by push, 
while huge Tiny ” is diplomatic and tactful. They are 
an excellent combination, ope complementing the other 
in every way. 
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THE NEW GAME OF 
" BANGAROO." 


By J. ALLEN BARTLETT. 


WHEN the Roman battered the walls of some ancient 
citv with his catapult, he little guessed that the weapon 
which he prized so much woukl survive as a favourite 
toy of the British boy of to-day. 

jut a far more ancient arm —the boomeranz— ha: 
recently been combined with the catapult, to form a 
pretty and harm!ess game of skill. 

We all know the boomerang of the Australian 
aboriginal —tke curious siekle-shaped implement which, 
thrown with dexterity, goes forth on a gyrating 
journey of from 100 to 150 yards, and then, rising. 
returns to the hand of the thrower- bnt not all of us 
nre aware that long centuries before the Roman 
invented his Catapultam, this venerable weapon wis 
thrown by the mighty arm of Nimrod, the Prince of 
ILIunters and that the sculptor of ancient Nineveh has 
left a bas-relief to eommemorate the fact. 

Now comes this welcome game of “ Bangaroo," a 
game played with miniature boomernnes, projected 
from a steel catapu!t, exactly as one fires off the 
leaden pellet from catapult or tweaker, to the discom- 
fiture of cats, bat a toomerang so] ght that it skims 
bird-like round the room, imperilling reither bric-a- 
brac nor china in its course, and which, correctly 
aimed, returns to strike a cardboard kangaroo or 
aboriginal, or else, missing them, returns to the persou 
who seut it on its flight. 
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To play this game with advantage, it is wise —unless 
the room be a large one—to stand or sit in & corner, 
placing a small table some three feet in front of one, 
upon which to plant the little figures, Tbus one has 
the double advantage of space (the diagonal being 
greater than the length of the room), and also, the 
little boomerangs are caught on their return flight by 
the angles of the walls, and are thus more readily 
recovered for a second shot. 

Considerable skill and practice are necessary to 
an ex pert performance, for force, and the angle at which 
the little boomerang is held, and to some extent the 
position of the catapult loop on the arm of the boome- 
rang, all combine to influence the direction of its flight. 

To the tyro it may appear a game of chance, but 
steady practice will tou disillusion him, and a really 
expert player can be sure of striking his object at 
least five times out of six, and can, moreover, direct 
the little weapon round three sides of the room and 
drive it in various other courses, 

It is essential carefully to study the printed directions 
supplied with each game, and then, with a little 
practice, one ean sit quietly in a chair and play by the 
hour, without once getting up to recover the little 
boomerang, so surely does it return to the hand of 
the thrower. 

It is an excellent “solitaire” game, and yet, in 
competition, it affords immense amusement, and, like 
most games of skill, its fascination grows witb 
practice, 

Finally, and once more, to all purehasers of the 
game we would repeat— 

“Read carefully the rules supplied with each box, 
and you will be saved a lot of trouble and disappoint- 
ment.” 


, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* DIABOLO ; the Game and its Tricks.“ By David P. 
Ward. Illustrated, (L. Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, w.c,) 
ls. net, (A practical handbook on the new old craze. 
It affords many useful hints on play, and claims that 
the game is valuable in promoting good Lealth aud 
quick perception. } 

“A Motorman in Fairyland.” By Charles Thursby, 
With Illustrations by H. R, Millar, (Elliot Stock, 
Paternoster How.) 5s. net. 
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A LUCKNOW VETERAN. 


IN the little village of Balderton, near Newark, there 
resides a veteran, Sergt. Patrick Dunlop, who 50 years 
ago broke the news of tbe second relief of Lucknow to 
Havelock and Outram. He was born at Newry, 
County Down, in 1828, and during the Indian Mutiny 
he was in the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers. From 
tne watch-tower on the Palace at Lucknow on Octo- 
ber 17, 1857, he heard the distant ‘booming of cannon, 
and immediately reported the fact to Sir James Outram. 
A few minutes later Outram and Havelock, with most of 
the chief officers in the Residency, went to the look-out 
to question Dunlop, and he told them that he bad heard 
eleven guns. Sir James Outram said that was the 
signal agreed upon, aud the next day Lucknow was 


relieved. 


Dunlop, who is now 79 years old, took part 
in the historic march and fighting which ended in the 


relief of Cawnpore. In 1562 he returned to Ports- 
mouth. and afterwards joined the Militia Staff at 
Newark, retiring with the rank of colour-serpeant. 


Que of his sons is a sergeaut-maior in the 4th Lan- 
caster Regiment, now serving iu Upper Burmah, 
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A. F. H.—The doctor will not answer by post. You seem in fairly good health. Read back 
* Doings " and study the laws of health. 


Sor.— Certainly ; but the calculations are too complicated to give here. They are usually based 


— ac. on the“ Nautical Almanack,” the difference in latitude and longitude being allowed for. The 
LO sun rises when its upper edge appears above the horizon and sets when the upper edge 
HH — 1 disappears. 
E. F. OLIPHANT.—Use blacklead, or brunswick black, or any paint in which there is no oil or j 
spirit, i 


A “ B.O.P.” Lover.—It is most difficult to obtain information about a book unless the author's (Ti 
name is given. Books are catalogued under the names of their authors, and only under their / 
titles when there is nc author's name on the title-page, 


W. J. O. (Oanada).—Glad to see the photograph, but it is scarcely clear enough for reproduction 
in our colutuns, 

QUILL ( Birmingham ).— The number containing the article you mention is now out of print with 
us, This shows the importance of taking in the * B.O.P." regularly, and carefully preserving 
the numbers or parta. 

A NEWCASTLE Boy.—We have not room for any such series, particularly as it would interest 
but a small minority of readers, There are too many claims on our space for current subjects, 

G. K.—If the facts be exactly as you state, you might risk the watcbmaker tekinz his remedy in 
the County Court, and there you could produce the warranty as your defence. But did you 
overwind ? It is not difficult to break a spring by carelessness. 


A. W. YARDLEY.—The shadow-show presented as a coloured plate in our fourth volume is 
described on page 504 of that volume, The stage should be mounted on card or on a wooden 
box, The blank space in front should be cut out and filled in with tracing-paper or fine 
ground-glass. The figures should be either cut out and mounted on card, or stuck down on 
plain sips of glass and then cut out. They should be held close up to the front, with well- 
diffused light behind them. If mounted on card, they can be held by thin slips of wood, so as 
not to show the fingers. The figures can also be used as silhouette magic-lantern slides, 

E. W. M.—One of the best is Dowling's * All about Ships and Shipping," price 
5s. net, published by Moring, 32 George Street, Hanover Square. 

C. S. RACKSTRA W.— Write to the Booksta!l-keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, for the names of two or three of the latest books on thie 
subject, with prices. 

N. KriNG.— Such different values have from time to time been assigned to them 
that it would be better for you to take them to W. Lincoln, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, or some other dealer, and ask what he would give you for 
them. 

A. N. RALLI.—* The carriage prepaid" means that in every case the sender, at 
the time of sending, must pay the postage or freight and other charges, and 
not leave the payment for us to make. 

T. N. G,—You are much too old for the Navy. Go to the Free Library and read 
the particulars in the Quarterly Navy List, or get a copy of tbe book for 
yourself, price 3s, 

O. B. BATE.—If you know the answers, there is no need to ask the questions. 
There would be no means of knowing if those who answered the questions 
were above or under the average. There are no locomotive bells in this 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


Bv Tom Bevan, Author of “ A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 
(With Nuit ru ions by J. JELLICOE.) 
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MEETING, 


CHAPTER XX.—A STARTLING 


19 raid of the White Friars rogues on Clifdon 

had turned the Manor House into a hospital. 
The tale of dead and wounded was very great for 
so small an affair. The robbers left two dead by 
the mouth of the cave, three more that were 
motionless in the still-room and the passage, and 
two others were found near the house so badly 
wounded that they had fallen in the flight. 

Jonas Treglohan captured those left with the 
boats, and the hangman at, Dorchester dealt with 
them a few weeks later. Guns from the Hawk warned 


„Mistress Bampfylde was standing in a far corner—unhurt.''—S5ee page 958. 
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those that fled that it was unsafe to make 
for the water, and the greater part of the 
villains got away in spite of a hot pursuit 
that was made after them. 

Our tale of dead was less than theirs, 
but we had most of those who kept the 
still-room and door amongst the wounded ; 
the greater part of our forces lay am- 
bushing for a foe that did not come their 
way. 

As the maid Dorcas had fearel, my 
hurt brought on a fever, and I kept my 
bed for some days; and loss of blood and 
abstinence from my accustomed foods 
gave me a woful weakness in the legs when 
&t last I essayed to walk from the couch to 
my window. 

The autumn was come in good earnest ; 
the mornings and evenings were sharp 
and rimy, aud fog often lay along the sea. 
But there was a nip in the air and a fresh- 
ness that soon brought vigour again to 
young bones. 

I grew well and able to go my ways. 
For some reasons I was eager to set off ; for 
others I was loth to go. Clifdon was a 
pleasant plac», and I had been nursed 
and coddled there as though I were a person 
of some distinction and value in the world. 
This was very flattering, and I fear that I 
was in danger of growing vain. 

In my native town I was just Eli Hodgson, 
son of the deceased John Hodgson of the 
Hyde Farm. I marketed for my mother, 
worked from morn till night and had few 
thoughts beyond crops and cattle except 
those that I got from books and kept strictly 
to myself. 

But in Clifdon I was suddenly become 
a man that had been in London. had met 
the Lord Mayor face to face, had been taken 
by robbers, carried off to sea, escaped, 
bad rescued a lady from the schemes of 
villains, and now carried the red marks of 
valour on his body. 

If my body had grown but little during 
tho past few months, most certainly con- 
tact with the many-sided world had oldened 
my mind very greatly El Hodgson 
ol our farm seemed a dim vision to Master 
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Hodgson that told of strange adventures 
and wore a sword on his hip. 

The sword Mistress Bampfylde had 
given me, and the maid Dorcas, who had 
plenty of wit in her pretty head, had made 
me swear to wear it—'' For," said she. the 
villains know they owe their defeat to thy 
behaviour, and will, if opportunity serves, 
take a full revenge." So I wore my weapon, 
and was resolved, when the stiffness went 
from my shoulder, to practise the proper 
feints, cuts, thrusts, and passes that are used 
by swordsmen. 

The knight had not returned from 
his pursuit of the Hawk, nor had we any 
tidings of him. Twice a day, morning and 
evenirg, our lady sent a messenger into 
Poole to learn if anything was known of 
the ship, and when, day after day, he 
returned bringing no news, we saw how the 
proud damosel paled and moped. Truly, there 
would be love in the welcome Sir Arthur 
would get when next he came to Clifdon. 

One morning I approached my hostess 
to say that, with her good leave, I would 
set out on my return towards London, 
where, I hoped, the coming of the rains and 
colder weather had somewhat abated the 
plague. I was anxious for news of my 
relatives, and still hoped to get a home with 
them for the winter. 

But Mistress Bampfylde would not hear 
of my departure. I was not sufficiently 
recovered, she sail, to bear the fatigues of 
the way and the inclement weather. I 
vowed Í was fit enough and ought not to 
trespass longer upon her hospitality. At 
which she grew mighty indignant, so that 
I quickly recalled my words. I had, she 
declared, saved her from being robbed of that 
which would suffice to entertain a host of 
such as I, and whenever I went away she 
must he still my debtor. Moreover, she 
showed me that I shoull not do wisely if 
I venturel alone into London after my 
late experiences there. When Sir Arthur 
returned he would be going to the capital, 
and I might have safe escort with him. 
Added to this, he would be able to vouch 
for mine honour and honesty and get me 
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acquitted of the charges that had been 
laid against me. 

So, behold me still dwelling in Dorset 
for an indefinite time. Verily, it was vastly 
better than trudging the lonely and dangerous 
highway or lurking in London in peril of 
plague or prison. But I could not live 
in idleness, I resolved to find something 
wherewith to occupy my time. 

An indoor life I did not love, so I joined 
keeper, or woodman, or fisherman as fancy 
led me, and gave them what help I could 
in their labours. My lady, when she heard 
of this, had no rebuke for me, only a word 
of approval. I grew contented and happy, 
and felt that at last fortune was dealing 
very kindly with me. 

The days sped on. Some fierce storms 
swept along the coast, and Sir Arthur and 
his fellows had not returned. Many began 
to fear that evil had befallen them, and 
mistress, men. and maids went but sadly 
about their duties, 

About this time a most strange and 
unexpected thing happened. It came 
about in this wise. One bright frosty 
morning I started out to explore the upper 
p of the narrow valley or combe, and 
ad climbed and tramped some miles 
farther inland than Clifdon. I grew 
hungry, and knowing that where I walked 
was within the northern confines of my 
lady's lands, I began to look about for some 
sign of a cottage where I might ask for 
a little hospitality. 

A brief search showei me a column of 
smoke rising in the midst of & belt of trees, 
80 I made off for what I hoped was a wood- 
man's dwelling. The path from the stream 
was steep and winding and led me farther 
than I had expected, but I came within 
sight of the clearing at last. Breaking 
across a little hollow in order to shorten 
my way, I came within sight of a man 
that sheltered near a bush not a half-score 
of yards before me. He started at the 
noise of my footsteps and turned his head 
sharply round to me. x 

I stood and stared agape, for I was face 
to face with Roger Carton ! a 
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pa nearly an hour before Rip McCook 
and his companions discovered how they 


had been tricked. After vainly and con- 


fusedly beating the bushes, they at last 
thought of looking for wheel-marks, and so 
came finally upon the track across the field. 
[n great disgust they returned to their 
homes, to learn that Nate, the boys, and the 
bolt of cloth had all safely arrived at the 
mill. 

Some of the men sympathised with the 
picketers, but some jeered, and the rest were 
silent. The strikers’ women-folk had already 
expressed their opinion of the strike, from 
which they would suffer most; and the 
married men were already uncomfortable. 
It did no good to tell their wives that the 
strike “would only last a day or two." 
The wives were not so sure of that ; and, 
beaides, the strike should never have been 


n. 
But at the mill, even on that first after- 
noon, everything was cheerful, for work was 
going busily forward. When Nate reported 
at the office, Mr. Dodd sent him over to the 


CHAPTER XIX. — THE WORK AT THE MILL. 


dyeing- room, and, crossing above the sluice 
where so recently his life had been risked, 
Nate presented himself at Waters’ door. 
There he beheld the master-dyer busy 
among boxes and barrels of dye, weighing, 
ladling, and mixing. Waters paused to 
look at the figure in the doorway, and 
beheld Nate, who entered awkwardly. 

* Seems ye need help," said Nate. 

Waters grunted. “I need a man that 
knows yellow from red. I suppose you'll 
do." 

Nate understood him perfectly, and 
chuckled. * My yellows mayn't be your 
yellows, nor even my reds your reds. How- 
soever, they are yellows, and they are reds. 
When shall I go to work? 

* Now," answered Waters. There's the 
dye-stuff, there's the cloth, and there's 
a jigger. Choose your own colours, and 
Pelham will help you. Tim's to help me. 
The boss and the rest will dry and finish.” 
Nate took off his jacket, rolled up his 
sleeves, and went to work. 

The strikers at first scoffed at the workers. 


There were only six grown men and five boya 
at work in the mill; the spinning and, 
weaving mill was silent and empty; no, 
cutting was done; and only the dye-rooms 
and the finishing-rooms were still busy, with; 
not a third of their former force. The Lig. 
wheel was stopped, most of the fires in the 
engine-room were drawn, and only: two. 
boilers were needed to turn the few machines 
which were still in use. They can't do 
much!” laughed the strikers. They, failed 
to realise that Mr. Dodd did not want to do 
much. Little by little he could dye his 
bolts, and though the work might have gone 
faster, it went better than he had expected. 
Two days after the strike began, while the 
men were still waiting to be asked ‘back to 
work, the news flew about that out- of- town 
workmen had arrived at the mill. “ We 
ought to have picketed ! " cried the strikers, 
and sought out the stage-driver, to find how. 
many men had come. Only four, he told 
them, and they were reassured. Four 
workmen .could not do much. Then the 
word was brought, by those who had been 


spying about the mill, that the newcomers 
were not mill- workers at all, but were taking 
down the great water-wheel. 

Taking down the great wheel! That 
wheel supplied so much of the power in the 
mill that nothing could be done without it. 
What was Mr. Dodd about ? Next the men 
learnei that the wheel was not only taken 
down; it was being broken up. What 
could Mr. Dodd be planning? The men's 
curiosity was too much for them, and they 
waylaid the new men on their way to lunch. 

* What are you doing up at the mill?” 
asked Rip, as usual at the front. 

* We're taking out the old wheel and 
going to put in a turbine," said the leader of 
the mechanics. “ Mr. Dodd says he's been 
wanting one for years." 

A turbine, some of the men knew, was a 
stvle of water-wheel which gave much more 
power. How long will it take?” asked 
one of the married men, uncomfortable at 
the thought of what his wife would say to 
this piece of news. 

" How long?" asked 
“ Three weeks, I should say. 
a month." 

A month! So that was what Mr. Dodd 
hal meant by his warning! Ordinary re- 
pairs could not take long, but without 
power the mill could not run, and a month’s 
idleness, a month without pay, suddenly 
stared the men in the face. Some of them, 
feeling almost sick, turned away blindly. 

But Rip persisted. ‘ See here,” he said 
to the foreman of the mechanics, “ you 
fellers oughtn’t to be working here when 
we're on strike." 

“ We have nothin’ to do with your strike, 
you feller,” answered the foreman, not 
over-kindly. *' Our union has nothin’ to do 
with yours.” 

" You ought to declare a sympathetic 
strike," urge ] Rip. 

“ Go along!” answered the city man. 
* You're countrymen here, or you'd never 
have gone into a strike without good pre- 
paration." And he and his men passed on. 

With him d all the spirit, all the con- 
fidence, of the strikers. A month without 
work! Even the younger men looked glum 
at that ; and as for the older, they thought 
of their wives and children, and called 
themselves fools. What had they been 
thinking of ? 

That evening, as Volger and the McCooks 
sat on the steps of their house, a number of 
the older men came to see them. Cudahy 
was at their head. See here, Volger,” he 
sail abruptly, ''it strikes me we're in 
trouble." 

What do you mean?!“ Volger asked. 

The mill's shut down for a month—that's 
what I mean," said Cudahy. “ You said 
this strike would last only a week.” 

" Don't you worry about that water- 
wheel, if that's on your mind," said Volger. 
** The turbine's over at the railroad station, 
only seven miles, and I've heard it's to be 
cartel over here to-morrow. How do you 
know but in less than a week it will be in 
place at the mill, and the looms running 
again? I tell you old Dodd will knuckle 
under." 

“ How about strike- pay from the union ? ” 
asked Cudahy. 

" Strike-pay never begins for a month," 
answered Volger. ‘ That's in the rules.” 

How about help from the brotherhood, 
then * " demanded Cudahy. 

" That will come all right," Volger assured 
im. 

* Well, anyway," said Cudahy sturdily, 
* want you to see that it comes, and that 
our strike-pay comes too. We're beginning 
tothink we've been hasty about this ; and, 
besides, it's the perfect truth that we don't 
know anything about you." 


the mechanic. 
Safe to call it 
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Then Volger rose to his feet and delivered 
a speech. He could speak at any time, on 
any subject, with beautiful flowers of lan- 

* His feelings were hurt, he said, at 
his friend Cudahy’s insinuations. True, he, 
Volger, was new in the town, but that shoul1 
mean nothing against him. Had he not his 
work at stake ? Had he not a reputation to 
lose? Would they cast him out because of 
mere suspicion ? And having formed the 
union, labouring over it night and day, was 
he to be treated thus ? Well, then, he could 
but leave them, go away elsewhere, and start 
life anew. He had supposed that, in this 
quiet valley, far removed from the selfish- 
ness of the city, he would be treated manly 
and openly. He was sadly disappointed. 
Did they wish him to resign ? 

Most of them were melted by this time, 
and even Cudahy was sulkily repentant. 
“Oh, come, Volger,” he said.“ | didn't 
mean all that. We don't want you to 
resign." 

Then Volger spoke again. It gave him 
courage, he said, to find he had misunder- 
stood. "Then he woull continue to lead 
them, and would lead to victory. What was 
there against them ? Over in the mill were 
Mr. Dodd and a few men and boys (and 
among them Nate, the cause of all the 
trouble), working for dear life to fill a con- 
tract. Was it possible that men unused to 
work, and boys like those boys, could ever 
accomplish anything? Why, they had a 
criminal among them ! 

“ Who is that ? " asked one of the men. 

" Never you mind," answered Volger 
darkly. But I can tell you that while my 
own conscience is clear, and can swear that 
your suspicions are baseless, one man at least 
yas come to this town to escipe his own 
past. One man in this town has a guilty 
secret, one man fears to feel the hand of 
justice on his shoulder, one man is nefari- 
ously helping our employers who should be 
behind prison bars." 

“It’s either Waters or Nate," remarked 
Cudahy. 

“It’s either Waters or Nate," repeated 
Volger solemnly. I'm not saying which.” 

That was the end of his speech-making, 
for the men went away wondering what he 
meant, and he was left to himself. 

But he was not at ease. He did not feel so 
sure that the turbine would be in place and 
the strike at an end within a week. The 
men’s grumbling, and their hints that they 
had no security for the money that was in 
his hands—how soon would these begin 
again, and how soon would the men demand 
to have the money handed over into their 
care? And it troubled him—for some of 
the money was already spent! 

Volger, coming to the town with a city 
man's tales to turn the heads of the work- 
men, had succeeded well. He had forme a 
union, he had got its money in his hands, 
and was held in much honour. The mistake 
he had made was in not opposing the idea 
of a strike, But he had brought the strike 
about partly because he believed it would 
succeed, partly because he had felt it 
difficult to abandon Rip McCook. The 
McCooks had taken him into their house 
and at once became intimate with him. 
Rip followed him devotedly ; and Rip's dis- 
charge had seemed to Volger a chance to 
secure his absolute obedience. Volger had 
helped on the strike, therefore, counting con- 
fidently that within a week he could say to 


the men: * See, Mr. Dodd has begged our, 


pardon, and now we own the town. Kindly 
remember that I'm the one you should 
thank!" And to Rip he could say: “ But 
for me, Rip, you'd have to go to some other 
town to earn your living, and how would 
you like that? As a general benefactor, 
'olger's position would then be secure. 
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But he had counted without Mr. Dodd. 
Pelham's father was a mild-spoken man, and 
Volger had never suspected him of having 
courage. Now that things had turned out 
as they had, now that the mill-wheel was 
gone and the turbine not ready to take its 
place, Volger did not exactly like his own 
position. He had spent some of the money, 
and he could not restore it. The “ brother- 
hood " was an invention of his own. If this 
were discovered, he would be in real trouble. 

Rip, too, was uneasy, and presently came 
seeking Volger. I don't feel quite right 
about this," said Rip. ‘“‘ Suppose the men 
should go back to work? All up with me, 
then, isn’t it?“ 

“I’m afraid so,” agreed Volger. 

„Can't we make 'em mad with Mr. 
Dodd ?" asked Rip. „Or can't we make 
him so mad with them that he won't take 
'em back?!“ 

How?“ asked Volger. 

* Smashin' things at the mill—on the 
quiet, you know—or something of that 
sort." 

Volger stared at his companion. His own 
specialty lay in persuasion, in wheedling 
men beyond their better judgment, blinding 
their eyes and then picking their pockets. 
Rip, though younger, was far more quick to 
violence. The man that can throw stones 
at his younger brother is not going to hesi- 
tate at the destruction of property when 
under the influence of anger. “ Smashin’ 
1 at the mill“ would come natural to 
aim. 

So Volger stared at him. Quite in his 
usual fashion, the president of the union 
thought he saw a way to make Rip work for 
him. Well,“ said Volger slowly, “ if you 
could manage to do some damage, with 
out anyone knowing who did it, then Mr. 
Dodd might be mad enough to turn us all 
off and send for men from the city. And 
the men would never stand that." 

“ But what could be done ? " asked Rip. 

“You know there's no watchman at the 
mill,” said Volger. “ He struck with the 
rest of us, and Mr. Dodd can’t keep close 
watch. A man with a hammer let loose in 
the weaving-room, or among the mules, 
could spoil some thousands’ worth of pro- 

rty in a mighty little time.” 

Well, then?“ said Rip, looking him in the 
eye. 

Well, then," said Volger, turning his 
head away, * suppose you try it this even- 
ing? 

" Me? Smashin’ machines, alone!” 
cried Rip, in his surprise speaking louder 
than necessary. No, sir, you come with 
me." 

" My dear Rip," answered Volger, who 
knew too much to do anything absolutely 
criminal, “ this is the kind of a job that one 
man can best do alone. You know every 
foot of the ground, you know every inch 
of the mills. I would only bring you into 
danger." 

* Of course, I know the way better than 
you," admitted Rip weakly. And then 
Volger talked to him long and quietly and 
smoothly, until Rip agreed to go alone. 
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Ts night there were two vacant beds in 

our dormitory. Denis Beauregard. 
as already statel, wrs away in blissful 
ignorance of the shadow that had fallen 
on his school. Eli Mole lay in another room 
by himself, and I was not the only one who 
looked at his empty bed with a creepv 
feeling. It seeme:l eloquent with reproaches 
for past slights on its recent occupant, and 
I was glad that between it and my couch 
of ease there were two or three others, 
Before retiring, Bainbridge had of course 
summoned a general meeting and informed 
us all of the shocking mischance that had 
befallen our comrale. He told us that 
Eli's left arm was badly broken, and that he 
had suffered injuries to the head which 
gave cause for some anxiety. "Though he 
had returned to consciousness once or twice, 
he had been quite unable to give any 
account of his accident. 

However.“ concluded the speaker, “on 
making investigations, we find that a large 
screen standing on the upper landing has 
been blown over by the storm, and we can 
only surmise that it struck the poor boy 
as he passed, in the dark, and caused him to 
fall.” The meeting was dismissed with a 
request that we woull show our sympathy 
by keeping the place quiet, and we told 
ourselves that of course we should have done 
this without being asked. 

Mystery and darkness when combined 
always have a subduing effect, and we pulled 
the clothes round our shoulders that night 
higher than usual, wooing slumber with 
chaotic thoughts. Eli Mole's white face 
sailed like a moon through the shades of the 
dormitory, and, turn as I might. it stared 
solemnly at me, while Franklin’s bicycle 
kept coming round mysterious corners, 
till it carried me into the land of dreams. 

Those feelings which are akin to terror 
during hours of darkness are often trans- 
formed into pleasing curiosity by the light 
of the sun. 

Wonder how the Molecule is bv now?“ 
said one of the chaps the next morning, 
as we were all dressing. “ Did anybod 
hear if his specs got broken in his fight with 
the screen ? " 

“ Depend upon it he'll come out on the 
right side in the end," said another. He 
always does.” 

“ Who do you suppose the cad was that 
took Franklin's bicycle ? " said Baldwin, 
staring through the neck opening of his 
shirt while both arms were stretched aloft 
that the wristbands might slip over his 
hands. 

** You chaps had better shut up," growled 
Thorpe from his end of the room. No one 
but an ass would ask such a silly question 
as that." 

Baldwin became petrificd for a moment, 
but, evidently deciding that Thorpe was not 
a fellow to conduct a controversy in an 
amiable spirit, shuffled into his togs without 
more alo. 

My meeting with Franklin that morning 
was clouded by melancholy, for the loss of 
his bicycle was a serious thing. Imme- 
diately on reaching home he had given 
information to the police, but though his 
statements were taken down with a com- 
forting ceremoniousness, every descriptive 
detail being registered, the chance of re- 
covery seemel very remote. 

In due course Mr. Bainbridge had the 
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pleasure of informing us that Eli Mole was 
certainly no worse. The broken arm had 
been set, and though it might be some days 
before the patient woull again take his 
place among us, his condition on the whole 
seemed to be satisfactory. 

“ There is another regrettable circum- 
stance of which I have to speak,” he said, 
for misfortunes seldom come alone. It 
seems that Franklin, one of our day bovs, 
has had his bicycle stolen. I am sure you 
will all sympathise with him for his loss. 
I must, however, again take the occasion 
to urge that those who pav cycling visits to 
their chums here will place their machines 
in the garden shed, instead of leaving them 
in a public passage where tradesmen are 
passing to and fro. "The fact that Franklin 
did not take this precaution does not, of 
course, make his loss less hard to bear.” 

Which was all quite correct, and everyone 
who came flecking round a little later to 
express & heartfelt sympathy told Franklin 
he was a jolly ass and deserved what he had 
got. 

Perhaps it was owing to the sad shadow 
that misfortune had cast upon him that 
Franklin's thoughts still ran in a gloomy 
groove; for when an opportunity offered, 
he returned to the subject of the Molecule's 
accident, and refused doggedly to accept 
the theory of the screen. . 

“Chaps don't tumble down stairs and 
bicycles get stolen at the same moment," 
suid he, without there being some con- 
nection between the two things." 

“ Oh, of course you might be able to 
manufacture a case," said I, a bit annoyed 
that a similar idea had never occurred to 
me. 

*I suppose you have not found the 

ncil ?" said Franklin. I had not, nor 
find I thought it necessary to look after 
Bainbridge’s announcement concerning the 
fallen screen. Franklin let me gently down 
by saying that he might have felt the 
same if he had been with us, but proposed 
that we should have one more look. 

This we did, and, sure enough, between 
the mat at the foot of the stairs and the 
bannister-post, we found a short length of 
pencil. Franklin picked it up with no 
expression of surprise, and, turning it round, 
mutely pointed out the flat portion at one 
end on which I read the initials in ink, E. M. 

“ What do you think of that ? " said he 
presently. 

“I could only reply that it was 
odd. 57 

" Goes to confirm my notions, anyway, 
said he. 

Unfortunately the more these notions 
were confirmed the more was the delicate 
question thrust upon us: ought we to kee 
our discoveries to ourselves? If satisfied 
that we held proofs of an attempt on Eli's 
life, surely such proofs should be com- 
municated to the powers without delay. 
The penetrating reader will naturally ask 
why we felt reluctance to declare our views 
since Franklin, coupling the two events 
together, was clearly of an opinion that the 
crime had been committed by an outsider. 
The answer is illogical, for, when I pointed 
this aspect of the affair out to Franklin, he 
laid the piece of paper and the pencil on the 
table and said : 

“ What do they look like! Should you 
care to carry them to Bainbridge and tell 
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him that they proved some one had pushed 
Mole down stairs?!“ 

I confessed that I should not. 

** Nor should I, at present," said Franklin, 
in spite of his firmly based hypotheses, 
“but when Beauregard comes back I shall 
tell him what I think, and hear what he's got 
to say." 

This little arrangement, however, was to 
be thwarted, for, instead of Beauregard 
returning that afternoon, a telegram came 
in his stead. Bainbridge handed it to our 
form-master with the remark: “ Another 
of our small community hors de combat." 
Little by little the news spread that Denis 
had been taken seriously ill. and at prayers 
that night we were enlightened. When 
leaving the school early on the previous 
afternoon he had decided to walk all the 
way to his friend's house. Two or three of 
the fellows who saw him start had laughed 
his intention to scorn, since Beauregard 
was not noted for athleticism. However, 
a letter now received at Shadford from his 
friends, stated that he had been overtaken 
by heavy rain on the road, and had arrived 
at their house drenched through and through. 
Unfortunately, ill effects from this wetting 
soon declared themselves, and Denis was 
now in bed suffering from a sharp attack of 
congestion of the lungs. 

What are you going to do now? ' said I 
to Franklin. Wait till Beauregard's on his 
legs again? If so, the chap who is riding 
your bike will be a good long way off by that 
time.’ 

“My bike's a goner,” replied Franklin 
dolefully. “I don't expect to see it any 
more, but as to this other matter I ain 
willing to speak to Thorpe, if you like." 

It was almost as unwelcome an alter- 
native as going to the Head would have 
been, but it was better than the responsi- 
bility of keeping the secret. 

So we went to Thorpe, and Thorpe growled 
at and spurned us after his usual fis hion. 
He wanted to know if. we suspected him ; 
and if we did not suspect him, whom did we 
suspect ; and if we did not suspect anybody, 
what was the use of setting the school by the 
ears? 

Are the chaps at Shadford's in the habit 
of pushing one another down stairs ? " he 
asked. 

Franklin, with less boldness than he 
usually showed, held out his open hand with 
the piece of paper and the pencil upon it, 
as much as to say, " Talk to these, not to 
me." 

A Bah! Put them away.“ snarled 
Thorpe, “ and give your thoughts to other 
things. Wait till the Molecule is prying up 
and down again, and then ask him what he 
thinks himself.” 

That was all we got out of Thorpe. 
Anyway, our responsibility was now less, 
for we had surrendered the secret, and if it 
was thrown back at us, that was the affair 
of the person we had taken into confidence. 

“Shouldn't wonder, from his manner, 
if old Thorpe knows something about it 
himself," said Franklin, evidently piqued 
at our reception. 

But it was a surmise we were not inclincd 
to follow up; and though we did not ac- 
knowledge it, we acted on Thorpe's advice 
to await the reappearance of the Molecule. 

As day followed day, the news concerning 
Beauregard became more and more alarming. 


Bainbridge vanished from our midst now 
and then, and the second in command 
wore an expression of anxiety hardly 
warranted by the responsibility of being 
left in sole charge. One or two fellows who 
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ventured on inquiries were told that Mole’s 

condition was not satisfactory, a slight 

fever having set up with occasional delirium. 

By the Sunday evening a climax was reached, 

when Bainbridge, who had reappeared 
(To be continued.) 
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again, announced when we had assembled 
for pravers that he wished us all to remember 
in our devotions our two afllicted school- 
fellows, who, at that moment, lay in the 
shadow of death. 
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A TRAGEDY IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


Q^ the edge of the forest in the west there 

stands a solitary hut, and within its 
mud-dried walls Yambenessi lives, dreaded 
bv all on account of the supernatural 
powera with which he is supposed to be 
invested. There is no one bold enough to 
come within a stone's throw of his abode in 
the davtime; much less likely are they to 
do so on such a night as this, 

Within the hut, on a roughly fashioned 
stool, Yambenessi the Peiman crouches over 
a smouldering fire. 

The red glow shines upon his parchment- 
like countenance, and upon a horrid fleshy 
growth that hangs pendulous from the fore- 
head, partially obscuring the vision of the 
left eye. 

His upper lip is cleft in twain, and through 
the rent thus made there projects a single 
tooth, fang-like and discoloured. 

As he sits thus peering into the heart of 
the fire he is startled by a subdued knock, 
but before he has time to wonder who his 
visitor can be Kaikusi enters. 

Yambenessi's face expresses great sur- 
prise, for Kaikusi is no friend of his. 

Kaikusi crosses to the fire and kicks it 
into a blaze. 

" Yambenessi, I require thine aid," he 
says abruptly. 

" How can I help the great Kaikusi ? ” 
Yambenessi cringingly says; but there is a 
sneer behind the words. 

" Knowest thou the maid Sirigyu? I 
want thine aid to make her wed with me." 

Yambenessis mouth opens wide with 
astonishment at so unexpected a request. 

But, Kaikusi," he objects, surely she 
will wed thee of her free will?“ 

I tell thee no," says Kaikusi harshly. 
“ Have I not asked her? No, there is one 
whom she prefers to me.“ 

Yambenessi's cunning little eves twinkle 
with malicious enjoyment, and he chuckles 
inwardly, but is careful not to let Kaikusi 
perceive his amusement. He hastens to 
inquire the name of the fortunate suitor. 

“It is Ruima, the Arecuna," replies 
Kaikusi sullenly. 

" Ruima!" echoes Yambenessi in surprise. 
" But surely Kapui will not consent! He 
will favour none but thee, seeing that thou 
art to rule over us when he is dead." 

" Kapui will not support me if Sirigyu 
wishes otherwise.” 

“ But hast thou asked him ? " questions 
Yambenessi ; to which Kaikusi growls out 
a negative, 

Then go thou to-morrow and prefer thy 
suit, and, should he refuse thee, then return 
thou to me and I will aid thee." 

Kaikusi receives the advice somewhat 
doubtfully, but, after some consideration, 

decides upon following it, saving that he 
will return the next night. Kaikusi squeezes 
through the narrow doorway and is swal- 
lowed up in the darkness outside. 

No sooner is he gone and out of hearirg, 
than the face of the Peiman undergoes a 
startling transformation. 

Over it there comes an expression of 
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mingled hate and rage. His sunken eyes 
burn with fury, he snaps his bony fingers, 
and leaps from side to side of the hut in 
frenzied excitement. 

“So, Kaikusi, the little Sirigvu is to be 
thy wife, is she? And I am to help to 
give her to thee. Ha! ha! What wouldst 
thou say were I to tell thee that I, Yam- 
benessi, the familiar of the Spirits of Evil, 
desire Sirigvu to wife ; that Kapui knows of 
her love for Ruima, and favours it. So, 
Kaikusi, thy errand is vain. To-morrow 
night I shall surely see thee again, and then 
I will lead thee into a trap that shall rid 
me of thee and of Ruima.”’ 

With an ebullition of horrible mirth 
Yambenessi seeks his hammock, in which 
he swings to and fro revolving plans for the 
destruction of his rivals, until sleep closes 
his eyes. 

On the morrow, soon after dark, Kaikusi 
without observing that he is followed, 
again presents himself, and Yambenessi can 
see by his gloomy countenance that he has 
been unsuccessful, 

He seems much disheartened, and appears 
to be resigned to the force of circumstances, 
a mood which does not suit Yambenessi’s 
plans, 

With infinite cunning he sets himself to 
play upon Kaikusi’s feelings, until he has 
worked him up into a jealous rage. 

There is but one way for thee to possess 
Sirigyu," he says, when he is quite sure of 
his ground. 

" How ?” growls Kaikusi. 

* Ruima must die," is the quiet response. 

* Fool! " ejaculates Kaikusi. Dost thou 
think Sirigyu will love me better if 1 kill her 
lover?“ 

“ Ruima can die by accident," Yam. 
benessi retorts, with such peculiar emphasis 
that Kaikusi. pacing to and fro, stops short 
and stares fixedly at him. 

" How ? Speak not in riddles, but talk 
straight talk, Yambenessi." 

Yambenessi shifts his position and props 
his face on both hands. 

“ Listen, then, and I will tell thee how to 
rid thyself of Ruima, and so that none shall 
know that his death was deliberately planned 
by thee." 

" Speak on," cries Kaikusi, and prepares 
to give the utmost attention. 

Yambenessi fixes his glance on Kaikusi 
so that not the slightest change in his face 
shall be lost to him. 

" [t has been told to me that Ruima 
boasts there is none so swift as he upon the 
river.” He waits for Kaikusi to confirm 
the statement, 

Kaikusi laughs harshly. ‘ Ave, he is 
swift indeed, and his boast is no idle one." 

" Methinks," says Yambenessi quietly, 
“ I know one that can match him, but none 
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would look for that one in thee, O 
Kaikusi ! " 
Kaikusi moves impatiently. “ What has 


this talk to do with our business," he says 
angrily. '"' Talk plain talk, and have done 
with it.” 


Yambenessi sighs resignedly and goes on. 

This is my counsel to thee, Kaikusi. 
hut on the guise of friendliness and go to 
Huima. Speak to him thus: ‘ Ruima, I 
know Sirigvu loves thee, but long ere thy 
coming I had learned to love her. Is it 
fair, I ask thee, that thou shouldst come 
and take from me all that my life holds 
dear without having accomplished aught to 
win her? Now, therefore, I come to pro- 
pose to thee that thou shouldst try issue 
with me upon the river. I know thou art 
fleet, but I am willing to abide by the issue 
of the contest. If victory rests with thee, 
then Sirigvu shall be thy wife without 
hindrance from me.’ ” 

Yambenessi pauses ; 
cunningly as he resumes, 

“If I know the lad aright he will not 
wait to consider thy proposition—young 
blood moves hotly. If thou dost but act 
thy part well he will consent.” 

" Ave, all that thou sayest is well," 
'Kaikusi interrupts hoarselv; but dost thou 
think Sirigyu will be wife of mine so long as 
her Ruima breathes.” 

Yambenessi darts an impatient glance at 
Kaikusi ; he shakes himself irritably. 

* Do but hear me out, Kaikusi, and then 
thou shalt judge." 

He begins again with a question. 

" Knowest thou: the two palms that 
stand upon the river-bank—those that are 
called the Two Sisters 1 

Kaikusi nods. 

“ Well, from the farther of these twain 
thou wilt start, Ruima from the nearer. 
Thus thou wilt give him an advantage over 
thee. Now, the goal must be the rock lying 
in mid- river, so close to the edge of the greut 
fall.“ 

Yambenessi stretches out a skinny hand. 

“ Listen carefully to my words. In the 
race thou must keep close to Ruima, but 
let him go before thee. When he is ap- 
proaching the goal, and is about to jump. 
out, then drive thy canoe into his with all 
thv might. The shock will overthrow him 
into the river, and the current will] bear 
him swiftly on to destruction. How sayest 
thou now ? Does not my plan find favour 
with thee ? ” 

Kaikusi does not reply at once. He seems 
as if uncertain what to do, so Yambenessi 
thinks, for he hastens to add : 

“ Remember, Kaikusi, if Ruima does not 
die Sirigyu is lost to thee." 

The words win success at once. Kaikusi's 
eyes flash, and he shake: off his impassive 
attitude. 

“ Ah, thou cunning-brained one, thy plan 
is worthy of thee. Be it on my head if I 
fail in the accomplishment of it.’ 

So saving, he bids a gruff farewell to 
Yambenessi, who can scarceiv contain his 
delight at the success with which his plans 
are maturing. 

Soon after dawn the next day Kaikusi 
sees Ruima, rod in hand, set out up-river. 

He follows, and, walking rapidly, soon 
overtukés him, 


his eyes twinkle 
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* Greeting, Ruima ! " he calls out, as he 
comes up with him. 

Ruima turns and sees Kaikusi. His face 
reflects the astonishment he feels at the 
Íriendliness of Kaikusi's manner. 

„Greeting to thee ! " he replies, without 
cordiality. 

Kaikusi pretends not to notice the lack 
of warmth. 

„ Ruima, I have long wished to have 
speech with thee," says Kaikusi, falling into 
step with him. 

Ruima stops short and faces round on 
Kaikusi. 

“What hast thou to say to me?” he 
queries sharply. 

It is this, Ruima,” says Kaikusi. Thou 
knowest that my love for Sirigyu is mv very 
life, and but for thy coming she would have 
loved me.» Thou hast done nothing to win 
her love. Is it fair, I ask thee, that thou 
-should’st take her from me so? 

What dost thou wish me to do ? " says 
Ruima, much affected by the sadness in 
Kaikusi’s face and the despairing tone of 
his voice. 

Kaikusi sees that he has scored a point 
in his game, and goes on boldly: 

" Prove thyself worthv of her in some 
way. It is said of thce that none can move 
more swiftly than thou upon the face of 
the waters. Now, therefore, I say to thee, 
let us strive each against the other in race 
of corials, and Sirigyu shall be the reward 
to the victor." 

Ruimu is silent for a time, during which 
Kaikusi watches him eagerly, fearful of a 
refusal. 

"I wil match myself against thee," 
Ruima at length replies, inwardly smiling 
to think with what ease he will be able to 
defeat Kaikusi. 

Dost thou agree?” asks  Kaikusi, 
scarcely able to believe he has heard aright. 

„Mes, I tell thee. Moreover, since the 
day has but begun. we will meet when the 
sun rides overhead." 

** So be it, then," says Kaikusi. Come 
now with me, and I will show thee where 
our struggle shall begin." 

Ruima follows Kaikusi, and in a very 
short while they come to the two palms 
Yambenessi has spoken of. They stand 
about twenty yards apait f-om each other. 
Kaikusi points to that necare: the fall. 

“ There thou shalt begiu to ply thy 
paddle ; 1 at this one.” 

Ruima marvels at Kaikusi’s generosity in 
giving him the advantage of a start, but he 
accepts without demur. 

He objects, however, to the goal that 
Kuikusi has selected, but eventually he 
agrees to the proposal, and they separate 
to meet again at noon. 

Ruima at once seeks out Sirigvu. He 
finds her hard at work upon a hammock, 
and informs her of all that has happened. 
She listens with a face full of dismay, 
which ehanges to one of terror when she 
hears of the goal that Kaikusi has fixed 
upon. 

" Ruima," she cries out in anguished 
tones, there is danger to thee in this! 
Go back to Kaikusi and tell him thou hast 
thought better of thy promise." 

“ Nay, Sirigvu, that I cannot do. He 
will call me coward, and the whole world 
will cry coward with him." 

Sirigyu sighed deeply. 

* Ruima, I can see that thy mind is 
fixed; but if I do not call thee coward, what 
matters it if others do?“ 

* Sirigyu, beloved, fear not, our love 
will give my arm strength, and Kaikusi 
shall be left far behind me. I go now to 
prepare for the contest. Stand thou at the 
goal, and be the first to welcome me when 
J leap victorious to the shore.” 
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With a tender farewell he is gone, and 
Sirigyu, her work neglected, sits thinking. 
There is mischief afoot, she is sure, and she 
is trying to guess how and when it will 
‘come. The strange situation of the goal 
strikes her mind; there lies the danger, 
whatever it is. Her face brightens, and 
she falls to her work again with an easier 
heart. 

Meantime the news of the coming match 
has spread through the village, and long 
before noon the banks of the river between 
starting-point and finish are thronged with 
an eager multitude. Midway between the 
points stands old Kapui, and close by on his 
right is Yambenessi, his mouth twitching 
with suppressed laughter as he thinks how 
Cody Kaikusi has become his dupe. 

Just opposite the fateful rock NSirigyu, 
pale and anxious, has taken her stand. The 
hoarse roar of the waters far below her 
seems to threaten death to her lover. 

À deep hush comes over the assemblage 
as one after the other the two rivals stand 
out on the bank and embark in their frail 
craft. 

Kaikusi is first afloat, and with leisurely 
strokes paddles slowly to his station at the 
palm farther awav, where he turns and 
awaits the coming of his rival. 

Ruima is not long in following, and, 
having reached his post, waits a moment 
ere giving the signal that he is ready. 

Then he looks round at Kaikusi, lifts his 
paddle high in air, and dips deep into the 
brown current. 

A thrill of excitement runs through the 
crowd, and finds expression in a low murmur. 

The water, churned into foam by Ruima'3 
paddle, slips like lightning from the stern 
of his corial ; but, fast as he travels, Kaikusi 
travels vet faster. Urged by long strokes, 
into which he puts all the power of his 
mighty arm, his boat seems literally to leap 
over the water, and from the crowd comes 
a vell that turns Sirigyu sick with fear, for 
it tells her that Kaikusi is gaining on her 
lover. 

Flying before his paddle, Kaikusi’s canoe 
gradually lessens the distance between, until, 
when mid-course is reached, the boats are on 
a level. From here Kaikusi, relaxing his 
efforts, keeps just in front of Ruima. To 
Ruima, toiling immediately behind, and just 
now so confident of victory, comes for the 
first time a fear lest the race should not be 
his. But the thougkt only serves to make 
him urge on his craft with renewed vigour, 
and he drives it through the water with the 
strength of despair. His blood beats tiercely 
through his veins, and his eyes have a fixed 
look; but, struggling so des, erately, he now 
in turn gains upon Kaikusi. Another shout 
from the crowd; Ruima has overhauled 
Kaikusi and leads the way instead. 

Kaikusi does not quicken his etforts when 
Ruima passes him, but keeps within two 
feet of the stern of his adversary's boat. 
His face wears a grim smile, but those who 
look on do not see the fierce throb of his 
emotions. Now the goal is within a few 
yards, and Ruima stands erect in his canoe 
ready to leap out on the rock. Even as he 
is about to do so. Kaikusi, immediately 
behind him, gives three powerful strokes of 
his paddle, and with a crash drives his 
canoe right into that of Ruima. 

The shock is so sudden, so unexpected, 
that Ruima loses his balance and falls back- 
wards with a loud cry. But Sirigyu has 
been watching. and is ready for the dancer, 
which she has foreseen. Quick as lightning 
her arm shoots out, and a lasso, thrown with 
unerring skill, nas wound itself around 
Ruima. 

Calling to her aid three or four of those 
nearest her, by their united efforts Ruima 
is hauled ia safety to the shore. 


While she is thus engaged a cry of horror 
bursts from the throats of the crowd. 
Kaikusi, taken entirely by surprise at the 
sudden rescue of Ruima from certain death, 
has hesitated for a second. 

That hesitation is fatal to him; the 
strong current takes his canoe in a relent- 
less grip, and bears it and its occupant 
swiftly over the edge of the fall. 

Sirigyu stares with horror-stricken eyes 
at the spot where he has disappeared, and 
shudders to think from what a terrible fate 
she has rescued her lover. A hand is laid 
on her shoulder, and she turns to find her 
father standing beside her. 

“ Sirigvu, my daughter," he says, grieve 
not for Kaikusi and his awful ending, for 
Yambenessi here has told me of the treachery 
he had a mind to do. But for thee, Ruima 
would have been done to death by Kai- 
kusi.” 

Nirigyu looks straight at Yambeneasi. 
Before that look his eves fall and he 
shuffles uneasily on his feet. 

Father,“ cries Sirigyu, ‘“‘ Kaikusi was 
incapable of such shame. It was another 
who planned this thing for him.” 

Her pointed finger accuses Yambenessi, 
and turns every eye on him. He looks 
anxiously around for an opening through the 
crowd by which they are surrounded. 

Kapui marks the Peiman's troubled bear- 
ing. and grips his arm. 

“ Speak, Yambenessi," he says in a stern 
voice. Hadst thou a hand in this vile 
plot, or else how came it to thy know- 
ledge ? ” 

There was a tense silence, in which 
Yambenessi answers sullenly: The spirits 
told me of it.” 

" He lies, O Kapui! 
loud voice in the crowd. 

Tightening his grip, Kapui turns in the 
direction of the voice. 

“Let him who 
me." 

Almost before he has finished speaking 
the crowd is thrust asunder by a young 
boy, who throws himself at Kapui’s feet. 
Kapui raises him from the ground and bids 
him tell all he knows. "Thus adjured, the 
boy recounts how the night before he had 
seen Kaikusi steal out of bis hut, and had 
followed him from motives of curiosity. 
He tells how he had hidden in the shadows 
by the door of the Peiman’s hut. He then 
tells of the conversation that had taken 
place inside. 

His tale, told in a straightforward manner, 
carries conviction to his hearers, and a 
glance at Yambenessi would have con- 
firmed his story. The Peiman is livid with 
fear and fury, but he struggles in vain to 
escape from the iron grip of Kapui. 

When the boy has finished Kapui turns 
on the Peiman angrilv. 

See here, now, thou traitor, this, after 
all, was thy handiwork, and for that thou 
shalt die.“ 

He orders him to be bound, and, struggling 
violently, Yambenessi is soon tied hand and 
foot. 

Bring hither a corial," commands Kapui, 
when his first order has been carried out. 

A corial is brought to the bank, and 
Yambenessi is placed in it. 

Kapui himself then takes hold of the 
craft with its helpless freight and gives it a 
push that sends it floating into the middle 
of the river. The rapid current seizes hoid 
of the unguided canoe, and, twirling it 
round and round, draws it swiftly to the 
brink of the terrible chasm. There it hangs 
for a moment, and then topples over. 

From the depth below a scream of terror 
rends the air, and the wooded hills round 
about echo and re-echo the cry, 

(TER END.) 
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MAGINE a whole school of four-thousand- 
pound monsters swimming at railroad 
speed, and with vast jaws armed with 
twelve rows of triangular teeth that spring 
erect like snake-fangs when prey is struck 
in a lightning dart. Such are the voracious 
and dreaded ocean tigers, the largest of the 
man-eating sharks, feared and hated by 
every seaman afloat. 

Last year the British cruiser Eurydice 
was at anchor off Santa Lucia in the West 
Indies, and a party of marines were dis- 
porting themselves merrily in the sea 
around the great armoured walls The 
lovely blue water was most inviting for a 
swim, and Petty Officer Henry Pell was 
giving an exhibition of fancy diving to his 
niates, 

His record was a full minute under water. 
Thev watched him swim downward into 
translucent depths, and glance along the 
mighty steel hull nearly six fathoms below, 
feeling the velvety moss and weed as he 
went. 

"Sharks!" The word struck terror: 
the mere sight of racing, knife-like dorsals 
threw the helpless men into a panic. But 
they were soon out of harm's way swarming 
up the embattled flanks of the floating 
fortress. This took but a few seconds. 
Henry Pell was still below. He had left 
the weedy hull. however, and was swimming 
uway from her under water. 

Suddenly the stout-hearted fellow paused, 
about to rise. Something vague and big 
took shape—a shadow or a blur at first 
against the lovely blue. Then a mighty 
dun-coloured form, tiger-swift in movement, 
manwuvred so rapidly with the peculiar 
ride or lateral swing of its great tail, that 
the man seemed to meet the awful creature 
face to face. 

He could almost have touched the sharp 
upstanding dorsal fin. Pell knew he was in 
frightful peril, With sudden resolution he 
shot up, and as he did so the territied 
monster—sharks are notoriously timid— 
swung its huge and powerful tail and swept 
away in a perfect cyclone of mud and sand. 

Once on the surface the man beheld, as 
he knew he would, a little flotilla of the 
fateful triangular fins. He was perhaps two 
hundred yards from the cruiser, and saw a 
boat being lowered. Slowly and with 
much deliberate splashing he began his 
return, Now and then he .would pause to 
look behind, and saw always the looming 
shadow of the giant that had located him 
first. 

A most ferocious creature it was. Now 
and then it would spring level with him, 
but at a respectful distance on one side— 
an apparently effortless bound, rolling its 
hideous white belly to bring the little grey 
eyes to bear upon its living prey. Pell was 
fast losing his self-control; he was tiring. 
and crying out to the men in the approaching 
boat. The immense shark, now bolder. 
more determined, was lashing right around 
him with incredible speed. churning the blue 
sea at the surface and narrowing the circles 
at cach revolution.. A terrible situation for 
a helpless man ! 

Once—twice—thrice it flashed its vast 
Jaws, only to dart back as Pell. now 
thoroughly unnerved, splashed with the 
fury of desperation, But the boat was 
alongside. A dozen enger hands seized 
the swimmer, while others attacked the 
monster with boathooks and bavonets. 

But it was not to be denied. Even as 
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Pell was in the very act of being hauled 
over the side, the ferocious creature made 
one last plunge through the water dyed 
with its own blood, and snapped off the 
man's left leg just above the knee. Not all 
the efforts of the surgeons of the Eurydice 
could. sa ve him. Pell died next day. 

These creatures attain an enormous size 
—up to forty feet, or as large as some whales. 
I have seen a specimen taken off the Great 
Barrier Reef thirty-six feet long. It had 
eaten a horse thrown overboard from the 
Port Moresby steamer, and its serried 
rows of fangs were the most dreadful sight 
I have ever beheld. Some of them were 
nearly two inches long and two and a-half 
wide. 

But the sharks of the dim past were far 
more terrible. Teeth four inches wide and 
five inches high have been dredged up from 
the shore of the Pacific between Polynesia 
and Chili. A man-eater so provided would 
have thirty of these fangs in the front row, 
with twelve rows altogether. And in the 
Museum of Natural History vou will see 
teeth equally formidable, telling of extinct 
terrors of the sea, and found in the tertiary 
deposits of Charleston, South California. 
Their owner was probably 125 feet long. 
Such tremendous monsters undoubtedly 
once existed in countless hordes, and swam 
over what is now the coast-line of Southern 
California. 

Still, the ground shark of the North 
Atlantic, a ferocious and bloodthirsty 
twenty-footer, is sufficiently terrible. It is 
truly fearless of men, and the New Bedford 
whalers will tell you they have pierced 
specimens through and through with their 
lances, vet the monsters refused to le:ve a 
dead whale which they were furiously 
rending in pieces. 

A terrifying thing, indeed. is the obstinate 
daring of a hungry shark. Once in Jamaican 
waters I saw one of the big“ blues attempt 
to seize a jew-fish which had been hauled 
alongside the schooner. The shark seized 
it by the side and tore out a great strip, 
receiving at the same time a territic blow 
in the head from an eighteen-inch sheath 
knife lashed to a pole. 

The blade was buried to the haft. yet 
the shark returned to the attack again and 
yet again. Once I saw its wicked eyes 
roll upward—the only sign of injury. At 
length it made off at a twenty-knot gait 
through water faintly tinged with its own 
blood, and swiftly pursued by its ravening 
kind. For sharks have no more fellowship 
than starving wolves or hvenas, and the 
moment one of their own is badly wounded, 
they will turn and tear him to pieces. 

Evervone knows how greedy are these 
tigers of the sea. Masses of old rope 
and even chain ; steer hoofs and skulls with 
blunt horns attached ; empty meat-cans that 
had been punctured, condemned. and cast 
overboard ; men's shoes and clothing of 
sinister import; emptv bottles, horse-hair, 
and sealskins—these are but a few of the 
surprising articles found in the stomachs of 
these rapacious scavengers. 

And they have a marvellous scent—-the 
“carrion sense," as baffled naturalists call 
it—and will follow a ship as a hound follows 
its quarry in a way that utterly mystities 
seamen and landsmen alike, 

I have already spoken of the asailor's 
hatred of sharks, and this manifests itself 
in the devising of diabolical traps. The 
hands of a West Indian liner were one day 
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irritated by a twenty-footer that had 
followed in their wake for three hundred 
miles, until he fairly got on their nerves. 
Of course, he was far too immense to be 
hauled in in the ordinary way, so, after 
consultation with the cook, the following 
plan was tried. A big brick was heated to 
redness in the galley stove, and then quickly 
buried in the hissing heart of a mass of salt 
pork. This was swiftly made fast to a 
steel hook that would have held a whale, 
and then the lurid bait was shot overboard 
attached to a steel cable. 

As they thought, the monster leaped 
right out of the water to receive the deadly 
tit-bit in his cavernous maw. For a few 
seconds he was awash like a small island, 
darting this way and that—and then the 
trouble began. A small craft would surely 
have been wrecked by his awful paroxysms. 
The green seas grew white with foam, and 
the clap of his giant tail on the big rollers 
could have been heard far away. Even as 
it was, the seamen feared the tremendous 
strain would do serious damage. But the 
wild ebullitions of fury grew sensibly lesa, 
and in twenty minutes or so the vast body 
came to the surface inert and still. 

West Indian waters, by the way, are 
grievously cursed with sharks round about 
the turtle slaughter-houses of Jamaica. 
They fairly swarm on the reefs, and vary in 
size from little fellows of ten feet to enormous 
whitish creatures—the true man-eaters— 
from the outer gulf. These glide in and lurk 
in deep water, accompanied by their jackals, 
the long, lithe, black-barred variety, known 
as the tiger-shark. 

All over the islands you will hear fearsome 
tales of tragedy about the sharks which 
lurk in the breaking seas of the fringing reefs, 
artful and calculating, as though possessed 
of true reasoning powers. Some of them 
are as large round as a horse; and dangerous 
and thrilling sport is had with them by the 
adventurous, for whom big-game hunting at 
gea has an irresistible fascination. 

The outfit consists of five hundred feet of 
stout Manila cable, a length of steel chain, 
and some steel swivel hooks five inches 
across, and with a ten-inch shank. A fish 
bait is used—a twelve-pound grouper per- 
haps; and it may take a force of twentv 
strong men to play the giant “fish” and 
haul on the cable. As vou might suppose, 
this sport has known many tragedies, 

On one occasion the line, with criminal 
thoughtlessness, was made fast to a sentry- 
box, where a stalwart guardsman sat 
sheltered from the fierce tropic sun. Little 
did the unfortunate man dream what fate 
was in store for him. An eighteen-foot 
shark was struck, and the moment he felt 
the pull of the hook he darted seaward like 
an arrow, and with the momentum of a 
torpedo- boat. 

Warning came too late to the sentry. 
With a ripping noise, the massive shelter 
on the wharf was torn from its screw- 
fastenings and went flving into the sea, 
guardsman and all. Whether the monster 
returned on its tracks and devoured the man 
will never be known, But his body was 
not found. 

Lower a bait among these reefs, and in a 
few moments you will have conjured up a 
score of these terrible monsters, that pass 
and re-pass like phantasms of some marine 
nightmare, And as they sheer off, dis- 
nppointed, as silently as thev came, their 
huge bodies will cant over a little to bring 
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the hideous little grey eyes to bear upon 
the watchers' boat. 

With two companions, I one day hooked 
a sixteen-foot man-eater in deep water 
beyond the reef, and before we could put 
strain on the cable he had it out. We 
could only lie down in the boat to render 
it more stable when the shock came. I 
kept & knife in the bow ready to cut in 
case of imminent danger; and one of us 
steered with an oar. With a jerk that 
nearlv stunned us, the boat shot ahead into 
a fifteen-knot gait. We feared the great shark 
would sound, and so capsize us. Efforts to 
haul him back only made him turn like a flash 
and almost jerk the boat completely over. 

Had I not seen the steam-launch of the 
Public Health Officer coming to our rescue, 
[ would certainly have cut the cable. for 
otherwise we would surely have been 
carried out to sea. Even after we were made 
fast to the big powerful launch, the unseen 
monster towed it backwards until the line 
broke. 

Such episodes are common enough in the 


I.—LLOYD'S VERSION. 


" . all very well for you fellows to 
stand there grinning like idiots: I can 
tell you one thing, you wouldn't have 
done much grinning if you'd been in my 
shoes. I shan't be in any hurry to take 
charge of & kid like Vaughan again; if I 
do, he'll have to be done up in brown paper 
and labelled This side up, with care.“ 

" That's all right," said Evans Major; 
“ but we want to know how it all happened. 
Tell us. all about it, and if you'll just give us 
a hint we'll turn the sympathy on at the 
proper moment." 

Thus adjured, Harry Lloyd, senior prefect 
of Llanfair College, gave his version of 
“ the trust that failed.” 

* Well, to go back to the start of the 
whole affair. A week ago the pater told 
me that a friend of his, who lives a few miles 
from our place, was sending his kid, Bernard, 
to Lianfair, and that he had promised Mrs. 
Vaughan that I would look after him and 
see that he did not go astray en route. Of 
course I said ‘ Allright,’ for I never thought 
that it would mean anything more than 
seeing that he didn’t jump out of the window, 
or do any daft thing on the way. I expected 
that, when we got to Crewe, we should find 
a crowd of the juniors on the platform, and 
that I could turn him over to one of them 
and just keep an eye on him in a paternal 
sort of way. 

“ Yesterday, when we got to the station, 
there he was, safe enough with his mater. I 
took to him, for he was a plucky little chap: 
his mater was a bit cut up at saying ‘ Good- 
bye,’ and though I knew he’d a lump in 
his throat, he wouldn’t show it a bit. Mrs. 
Vaughan said, ‘ You'll look after him, Mr. 
Lloyd. It’s the first time Bernard has been 
from home.’ The pater answered, ‘ You 
may make your mind quite easy, Mrs. 
Vaughan; he'll be all right in Harry's care.’ 
It was a jolly good job that neither of them 
vould see the end of the day’s story ; luckily, 
coming events did not cast their shadow 
before them’ in this case. 

" All went well till we got to Crewe, 
where, of course, we had to change. As 
ill-luck would have it, there wasn't a single 
fellow to be seea—aà Llanfair fellow, I 
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West Indies. I have seen a furious shark 
deal a stout dinghy a blow with its tail that 
would have stretched any man out dead. 
The hard oak was riven and splintered, and 
then the shark turned to lift the heavy 
craft two feet out of the water, and bite at 
it savagely, leaving several serrated teeth 
broken off in the keel. 

The jaws of that specimen would easily 
have slipped over a man's head and shoulders. 
It contained the usual dreadful battery of 
twelve rows of teeth—big, triangular, and 
saw-like. The outer row stands erect while 
the others lie flat against the jaw, ready to 
Start on end like a tigers claws when 
striking at prev. Certainly, the larger 
sharks are not to be played with safely, 
even from a boat. 

A few vears ngo a well-known marine 
sportsman was fishing with a large party 
of friends from a small schooner. As the 
fish did not bite, however, the host got into 
a dory and rowed away a couple of hundred 
yards to try his luck anew. 

Presently an unearthly scream caused his 


A TRUST THAT FAILED. 
By Rev. J. W. BUTCHER. 


mean. We had half an hour to wait for the 
train. There were some Yeomanry fellows 
on the platform, and who should be among 
them but old Jack Harvey, looking no end 
of a swell As soon as he spotted me 
he cried, ‘ Hallo, Lloyd, here's luck! I'm 
off to South Africa.” Then, of course, he'd 
a crowd of things to tell me, and he wanted 
to know all about old Llanfair. So I said to 
the kid, ‘ You wait here, and I'll come for 
you when the train’s due.’ 

* What with one thing and another, I 
forgot all about him. When the train came 
in, there were two or three fellows in a carriage 
and I jumped in, and it wasn’t till we were 
on the move that I thought of the little chap. 
There he was, standing just where I'd left 
him, like patience on à monument. So I 
shouted, ‘Come on by next train and [I'll 
wait for you at Rhyl; you'll be all right.’ 
* Very well,' he yelled. 

Sure enough he came on by the next 
train, only it happened to be the Scotch 
express, and it didn't stop till it got to 
Preston. In the meantime, I got out at 
Rhyl, and saw a whole crowd of you chaps 
there. You were there yourself, Evans, and 
you, Barker. You wondered why I didn’t 
come along with you in the first local. I 
wasn't on for telling you. I waited and 
waited, and three trains came in from Crewe, 
but young Vaughan was not in them. PH 
own up now that I was getting awful funky 
and imagining all manner of disasters ; you 
never know what a kid like that might do. 
I could not think what to do. I daren't 
leave the station, and the last train to this 
outlandish place was on the point of leaving. 
Then the thing did leave, and I was worse 
than ever. 

" I was just meditating a telegram, when 
I saw the Doctor. I was never so glad to 
see him before, I know. Of course, I 
expected he'd be in an awful wax, and that 
I should get a jolly good rating. ‘ Oh. here 
you are, Lloyd,’ he said. You are a reliable 
youth to take charge of a small boy! Read 
this,’ and he handed me a telegram. It was 
from somebody at Preston, and read thus: 
* Wodehouse, Llanfair.—Boy Vaughan here, 
took wrong train at Crewe, says Lloyd 
waits him Rhyl, staying night with me, will 
put him in the 1.15 train Liverpool to-morrow. 


friends to look up in alarm. They beheld 
the solitary man striking madly at something 
and shouting despairingly for help. And 
then the huge dark bulk of a shark rose 
up out of the sea and fairly fell on the little 
craft, smashing it like an eggshell, and seizing 
the man as it sank, before the very eyes of 
some twenty horror-stricken spectators. 

And the size of some of these ‘ white“ 
sharks, often seen in American waters, is 
something enormous. The crew of the sixty- 
ton schooner Virgin killed a huge specimen 
some vears ago off Cape Cod. When lashed 
by the head to the windlass bitts, the great 
creature was actually longer than the vessel 
itself! The biting power of such a shark 
is nothing short of marvellous. 

I have seen an Australian specimen bite 
two inches deep into planks of iron-wood, 
which, as the name implies, is almost as hard 
as iron itself. An ugly beast with ugly ways, 
hated and feared by every man afloat. There 
always has been, and ever will be, war to the 
knife, in the most literal sense, between sea- 
faring men and these tigers of the sea. 


—Dean.' Then the Doctor looked at me 
in a quizzical sort of way, and said, ‘ The 
senior prefect!’ I felt small, I can tell you. 
I suppose he saw I was a bit cut up, for he 
asked me to tell him how it happened, and 
when I had told him, he simply said, I'm 
glad it is no worse. Fortunately, I know 
Mr. Dean, and the boy will be quite safe in 
his care ; he could not have fallen into better 
hands. At the same time, it might have 
had serious results for both of you.“ The last 
train had gone by this, and so old Wodehouse 
got a trap and drove here. He was real decent 
and didn't say another word of jaw.” 


II. —VAUGHAN'S VERSION. 


* DEAR MATER,—I've got here at last, but 
Ive had such an adventure. I never 
thought that I'd be real glad to get to 
school, but I was. Woud you believe it, 
that fellow Lloyd's a muff. Only you 
mustn't say that I called him this, because 
he's captain of the school, and no end of a 
swell. But he's a muff all the same! 

“ Why, when we got to Crewe, there were 
some soldiers, and he knew one of them, 
I believe he was an old Llanfair fellow, 
and he got talking to him and he left me on 
the platform when the train came in. He 
said, ‘ Wait here and I'll come when the 
train comes,’ so of course I waited, and the 
train came, and he didn't come, and when the 
train was going out, he yelled out of the 
window, ‘Come on by next train and Ill 
wait at Rhyl.” So I did come on by next 
train, and how was I to know that it didn’t 
go to Wales at all, but went to Scotland 
instead ? 

“I got into the carriage, and when the ticket 
man came there was only one man in the 
carriage, and he was an cld gentleman, and 
he, the ticket fellow I mean, didn’t ask for 
my ticket, and presently the old gentleman 
said, ‘ Are you going to school, my little 
chap?’ I thought it was awfully cheeky 
of him to call me ‘a little chap,’ so I said, 
* Yes, sir.” Where to? he asked, so I told 
him, * Llanfair College. Then he woke up 
wide and said, ‘ Bless my soul, you're in the 
wrong train! This does not goto North Wales; 
it's the Scotch express.’ 

“I telt 
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“ I felt blue, and he said, ‘ Don’t cry, my 
lad,’ and I wasn’t crying, and it made me 
waxy. Then he went on, ‘ This doesn’t stop 
till it reaches Preston,’ and I said * Oh, dear, 
what shall I do ? ' and he said, ‘ I know what 
we'll do. I happen to know Dr. Wodehouse, 
and I'll send him a wire (he didn't say how 
he'd get it there, orwhat good a wire would do, 
but I found out he meant a telegram), 
and you shall stay all night at my house. 
I have a boy, Percy, he’s just about your 
age, and he’ll be as pleased as Punch. Dear 
me, it’s a good job you happened to get into 
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this carriage He was awfully decent after 
this. 

“ The ticket man at Preston was going 
to make a fuss, and I was going to see if 
had money enough, when he said, * Dear me, 
no, it will take all your pocket money.' 
I told him I could write for more, but he 
wouldn't listen. It was jolly at his house. 
Percy and I are going to be chums. He's a 
brick, but I like his sister, Violet, best. 
Well, next day Mr. Dean took me to 
Liverpool and put me in the train for Rhyl, 
and Dr. Wodehouse came himself to the 
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station I suppose he thought Lloyd was a 
muff. And what do you think Lloyd had 
the cheek to say? Lou little duffer, why 
didn't you stick close to me?’ Duffer, 
indeed! I know who's the duffer. How- 
ever, he's been awfully decent since, and has 
tried to make it up. 
“ Lots of love to pater and yourself, 
* Your loving son, 
“ BERNARD. 


* P.S.—Mr. Dean tipped me half a sov. 


Wasn't he a brick ? " 


CONJURING TRICKS, AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 


E is my intention in this series of 
articles to te. you all about some 
conjuring tricks that you can yourself per- 
form without a lot of tiring practice, and 
without learning the art of palming, which 
to do properly takes a very long time, and 
which should never be attempted until it is 
learned thoroughly or it will surely lead to 
disaster. I am also going to assume that you 
have not a fortune to lay out in expensive 
apparatus; all the tricks which shall 
try to explain can be done at a very small 
outlay, and I shall give the cost of each 
article required in the performing of the 
trick. Most of the articles you can make 
yourself and thus effect a further saving. 
For instance, I shall tell you how to do 
the great cabinet trick. "That is tying a 
boy up in a sack, and then putting him 


Fic. 1. —WHAT THE AUDIENCE SEF. 


into a large box which has been thoroughly 
examined by your audience. The box is 
locked, corded, and sealed, and the key given 
to a member of the audience. A curtain is 
drawn for a few seconds across the box, 
When it is withdrawn and the seal broken, 
the cords untied and the box unlocked, it 
is found to be empty except for the sack, 
still tied up, whilst the boy appears at the 
other end of the hall or room. Now you 
can make all the necessary apparatus for 
this really fine trick for the sum of 15s. 
First of all, there are a few hints which 
will prove invaluable to the amateur con- 
jurer, and if observed will make all the 
difference between failure and success in an 
exhibition of legerdemain. You must re- 
member that what you have to do is to make 
your audience believe that something has 
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PART I. 


happened that has not really happened— 
in plain language you have got to “ hum- 
bug" them. Moreover, you have to do it 
naturally, as though the impossible was the 
most natural thing in the world. 

It is the custom of a great many profes- 
sional conjurers to perform their tricks in 
absolute silence from the first trick to the 
last. But I would say to every boy conjurer, 
* Learn to talk." The enjoyment of an 
exhibition of legerdemain is to my mind 
greatly Aae by witty patter, such as 
is employed by that prince of conjurers, 
David Devant. 
spy gs ; once having done this you have won 
half your battle. You have got them into 
a good humour, and created a favourable 
impression. Talking also will often cover 
the failure which even the best of conjurers 
occasionally experience. 

Then I would say, introduce originality 
into your tricks. Do not follow exactly 
my instructions if you can see a better way 
of performing the trick—and often your 
surroundings may be of such a nature that 
a better method may suggest itself to you, 
or you may introduce a fresh finish to an old 
trick—when by all means do so. Some of 
my best and most effective tricks are pro- 
duced by grafting fresh ideas on to old 
tricks. 

With these few preliminary remarks I will 
proceed to tell you how to perform a few 
tricks, all of which I have done myself, and 
which may be done by you without fear of 
failure. 

I shall presume that you have your table, 
quite an ordinary one, already arranged on 
a platform, which should be about two feet 
irom the ground, 

You should start your performance with 
one or two simple quick little tricks such as 
the following. You come to the table and, 
after introducing yourself to the audience 
in a few cheery words, telling them how 
absolutely ‘straightforward and free ‘from 
guile you are, you pick up a half-sheet of 
green tissue-paper. (You prefer to do this 
trick with green paper, it reminds you of 
nature—your nature.) You show your 
audience both sides of the paper, and then 
wave it gently up and down with your two 
hands, squeezing it meantime into your palms. 
Presently the last of the paper has dis- 
appeared, apparently into your clenched 
hands. These, however, you suddenly open, 
and display, not the crumpled green paper, 
which has disappeared, but a billiard-ball, 
which to prove its reality you knock on to 
the table, and then hold up whilst your 
audience clap. 

The billiard-ball is made of wood and is 
prepared as follows—at a cost of sixpence. 
Go to any wood-worker who has a lathe, 


Try to make your audience 


and ask him to turn you a wooden ball 
about 1} inch in diameter, with the inside 
hollowed out, and leaving a hole not quite 
an inch in diameter. This you can paint 


whatever colour you like—red or pink are: 


the best colours, as they are nearly the 
colour of the skin of your hands. The 

n sheet of tissue-paper is lying on your 
table with the four corners slightly turned 
up, which is quite natural, as it enables you 
to pick it up more easily. Behind the 
corner nearest your left hand is concealed 
the ball, which is picked up with the paper 
and kept in the palm of the hand by means 
of the thumb—really palmed, but in such a 
manner that requires no special practice or 
skill, or at the most a practice of a few 
minutes. Keeping the ball concealed in the 
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left hand, you wave the paper up and down, 
gradually forcing it through the hole into the 
interior of the ball, until it has all gone. 
erg you open your hands and display the 
die Jo 

Of course, when displaying the ball to your 
audience you keep the part with the hole in 
towards the back of your platform, and in 
knocking it on the table care must be: taken 
(not studied care) that the hole is nót seen. 
Figs. 1 and 2 will show you what the audience 
see and what they do not see. The cost of 
this trick ought not to exceed an initial 
outlay of sixpence, and of course the ball 
lasts for years. 

The audience always | ke a trick in which 
they can take part, and the following has 


always proved, with me, one of the best 


tricks of the evening. You give out among 
your audience ten or twelve slips of paper 
and the same number of envelopes. You 
distribute these yourself, giving a slip of 
paper and an envelope to persons in different 
parts of the room. Then, going back to the 
platform, you exhibit an ordinary picture- 
frame, but containing no picture. This 
you lay down on the table glass downwards, 
and address your audience, You ask them 
to write on the slips of paper with which 
you have supplied them the names of any 


Fic. 3.— SHOWING FRAME APPARENTLY EMPTY. 
EXTRA PIECE or GLASS ON Tor. 


celebrated men that they can think of, 
and you yourself suggest, say, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Chamberlain, Asquith, Balfour, 
or any others that may occur to you. 
Then you go round and collect the en- 
velopes (in which you have asked the 
audience to put the slips of paper and seal ; 
so that there may be no trickery). You then 
ask some member of the audience to come 
forward and select from the envelopes that 
you have collected any one that he chooses. 
You mix them up and let him draw one and 
take it back to his seat. You request him 
to tear open the envelope and to read out 
loudly the name written on the slip of paper, 
which we will say is Chamberlain. He 
reads out Chamberlain," and at the same 
time you lift up the empty picture-frame 
from the table and there is a portrait of that 
statesman in the frame, the glass being still 
in its place, and the frame is passed round 
for inspection. 

When the applause has died away, you 
remark, in the most matter-of-fact tone 
imaginable, that there may be some persons 
in the room who would like to know what 
names were written on the other slips of 


Fig. 4.—ExrRA PIECE OF GLi88 COVERED WITH 
CLOTH. 


paper by the members of the audience. 
In case there may be some such person, you 
will gladly tell them the names contained 
on the slips without opening the envelopes. 
You take up one and declare that the name 
is Augustine Birrell, and to confirm your 
answer you tear open the envelope, and, 
looking at the name, say. Yes, I thought 
so," and then go on to the next, and then 
the next, and so until you have named about 
six or eight, when vou remark that, having 
proved your ability to read the names by 
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means of second sight, you will not waste 
time by reading all the slips, and proceed 
with the next trick. 

Now for the modus operandi. The first 
thing is the preparation of the picture-frame. 
For this purpose any frame will answer, 
but one of plain oak, such as can be got 
from any dealer for ninepence, is the best. 
Get one of a size to take a cabinet photo, 
or à picture postcard, as you will find this 
to be the most convenient size. Now go to 
a glazier and ask him to cut you a piece 
of glass to fit exactly over the glass already 
in the frame, This will cost you a penny 
or twopence, See that it fits accurately, as 
when it is on the top of the other glass, from 
merely looking at it you should be unable to 
perceive that there are two pieces of glass. 
At the back of the loose glass paste a piece 
of light-brown paper, and again at the back 
of the paper a piece of the same material 
as your tablecloth is made of. (Both should 
be of some bright-looking cretonne, costing 
fourpence or fivepence per yard.) Now, if 
you lay this glass on your table and stand 
à short distance from it you will be unable 
to detect its presence. 4 

The photo—say Mr. Chamberlain is 
already in the frame, behind the glass, as 
in an ordinary picture, but on this you have 
placed your other piece of glass, cloth side 
downwards, glass side upwards, so that the 
frame looks exactly like an ordinary empty 
frame, as the paper you have pasted at the 
back of the glass looks exactly like the back 
of the frame. You hold this frame up for 
inspection, showing both back and front. 
Then you place it face downwards upon the 
table, when of course the loose glass in 
front of the photo falls out noiselessly on to 
the table. 

Now you give out a dozen (about) pieces 
of paper and envelopes, and request those 
who have taken them to write the names 
of well-known statesmen, you yourself 
mentioning several, among them Chamberlain. 
Previous to this you have prepared a dozen 
envelopes with papers all containing the 
name Chamberlain, which are placed upon 
the table under the other envelopes which 
you have just given out. It is quite 
natural that you should have more envelopes 
on the table than you require, and even if 
it is noticed that you have left some on the 
table no one would dream of remarking on it. 
After the names have been written you 
collect the envelopes which have been sealed. 
These you take back to the platform and 
carelessly place either under the others or 
close to them. You now go to the front and 
say a few words, pointing out that the 
audience have themselves written the names 
on the papers and they must have seen that 
you have not touched the frame since you 
put it down on the table. 

You now take up the envelopes—not 
the ones that you have just put down, but 
the dozen that you have prepared. (The 
audience of course think that they are the 
ones that they have just written.) 5o now 
you have a dozen envelopes all containing 
a slip of paper upon which Chamberlain 
is written. You ask some one to come up 
and take one of the envelopes (any one he 
likes) from your hand and take it to his 
seat. You ask him to tear open the enve- 
lope and read the name on the paper. He 
does so, reading out Chamberlain,“ and 
at the same time you pick up the frame 
and there is the photo inside. The frame 
can be passed round for examination. You 
have in the meantime put the rest of the 
prepared envelopes on the table, and you 
now remark that you will tell them some of 
the other names that have been written. 
You take up one of the envelopes that have 
been written by the audience, and holding 
it up declare, after a moment's pause, that it 
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is Asquith. Then, to confirm your statement, 
you open the envelope, but the name is net 
Asquith, but Byles or Smith, or anyone 
else that they may have thought of. ** Ah!” 
you remark, “I thought it was!” and in 
a tone that implies you are right. Now 
you hold up another envelope and declare 
that it is Byles, the name that was on the 
ps that you last saw. As tbough it 
ad suddenly struck you, vou remark that 
it would be more convincing if the person 
who wrote Byles would put up his hand. 
This having been done, you open the envelope 
and so see what has been written thereon, 


F1G6. 6.—FRAME WiTH PHOTO IN, GLASS HAVING 
BEEN LEFT ON TABLE. 


which we will say was Smith. Taking up 
the fourth envelope you give the name of 
the person that was written on the third 
envelope, and the person who wrote: it puts 
up his hand. And so you go on until you 
have named seven or eight. For the first 
one you mention any name that suggests 
itself to you, for preference one that you 
have previously mentioned, and in the 
second one, name the man that was on the 
first and so on. This is the most effective, 
and I have done it some score of times, and 
up to the present the manner in which it is 
done has never been detected. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IL—IN THE PREFECTS’ KENNEL. 


ACKY was full of the idea, and he refused 
€ to leave me after his party, even when 
I had got to bed. 

Two of the youths of the Fifth were 
snoring loudly in the corner of the dormitory. 
and our Captain advised me to bag one of 
them, on the morrow, for a lecture to be 
entitled Gurglings by a Young Grampus.” 
Vernon's new socks next caught the Captain's 
eye. Vernon has rather startling taste in 
hosiery ; his ties, socks, and fancy vests 
can always be relied upon to strike terror to 
the heart of the South of quiet tastes, and 
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„ Showed their early origin very plainly.” 


Vernon was asked if we could put him down 
for a talk on The Modern Mode.“ Finally, 
Parker determined to make Jacky's birth- 
day additionally notable—insisted on wash- 
ing himself vigorously before retiring, and, 
when Jacky had recovered from the shock, 
and had given a realistic imitation of a faint, 
le suggested a revolutionary paper on 
* Soapsuds as an Aid to Sleep." 

It was quite a long time before Jacky 
left off chattering that night, and he con- 
tinued almost imme tiately after the first 


bell rang in the morning. The Captain was 
buttonholed after breakfast, and being, like 
Jacky, a talkative person, he saw possi- 
bilities of considerable success in the under- 
taking, and promised to summon a meeting 
in the Kennel that evening. 

The Kennel, I may mention, was at the 
top of the building, and was once the class- 
room used by the Upper Fourth. When the 
school was enlarged, and the upper forms 
moved into the new wing, this old class- 
room became vacant, and the Head yielded 
to the persuasion of the Prefects and allowed 
them to appropriate the Upp»r Fourth as 
their particular den. 

In the Kennel, that night, the 
Denholme Debating Society was 
formally established, amid much 
enthusiasm. Most of the prefects. 
wore an air of authority and im- 
portance befitting the occasion, the 
pounga of them—those who had 

n most recently promoted from 
the ordinary common schoolboy 
level to the more exalted social 
scale in which the prefect moves— 
being especially important, though 
here and there they showed their 
early origin very plainly. One of 
the worthies, for instance, had a 
suspiciously bulging face, and he 
was covered with confusion when 
it was discovered that he had not 
managed to shake off his old habit 
of secreting sweetstuff in his 
cheeks. Another had a gaudy- / 
looking paper-covered book stick- 
ing carelessly out of his pocket. 
This, being quietly removed by 
one of the older boys, proved to 
be a fearsome specimen of the N 
“ Penny Blood,” entitled Fleet- 
foot Phil, the Champion Scalper." 

The young owner of this high.class literature 
was approached by Jacky afterwards, and 
asked to lecture on the subject of The 
Improving Influence of Healthy Fiction.” 

ne of the last arrivals was a spectacled 
youth who takes a giddy delight in swotting 
classics—and he was accompanied by the 
school’s best half-back. Truly, a varied crowd 
it was that we were anxious to unite for the 
general good of all Denholmians. 

During the day the Head had given our 
suggested scheme his approval, on the under- 
standing that the Prefects kept reasonable 
order at the Society's meetings, which, it 
was proposed, should be thrown open to the 
whole school. 


Raikes, the Captain, was in 
the chair at eight sharp on that 
memorable evening, and seated 
at the long table were all the 
Prefects, the other persons 
present consisting of the rank 
and file of the Fifth and Sixth. 

Raikes very soon got to 
work, and, after briefly men- 
tioning the object for which 
the meeting was called, he 
asked Jacky to favour the 
audience with his views. 

“ The objects of our sug- 
gested debates, gentlemen,” 
began Jacky, rather heavily, 

."are the improvement of its 
members and the school gene- 
rally in debatirg and public 
speaking, and the furtherance 
of our social, intellectual, and 
moral advancement, We———" 

Jacky was interrupted here 
by snorts and giggles from some 
of the small fry of the Fifth, 

and audible remarks of “ My hat! Hark 

at Jacky chucking his weight about!" 

Sounds a bit stodgy, doesn't it?” Why 

do prefects swank so much?“ 

“I hear sniggers gentlemen,” Jacky 
continued, ** from, I regret to note, the lower 
ranks of my own form. I expected these 
sniggers ; I welcome them as evidence that 
there is room for our advancement—in 
decent behaviour, at all events—and I 
think that, if these great minds in the back 
benches (who, I observe, fortify themselves 
with Brandy Balls and Penny Bloods) will 
bear with me for a while, I can prove that 
the proposed society need not be as stodgy 
as they suggest. We all have many griev- 


ances and opinions as to modern school 
methocs to air, particularly about the 
management of our own institution. 
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" Hark at Jacky chucking his weight about! 


surely be glad of an opportunity to discuss 
these and other questions of interest—not, 
of course, forgetting the important ones of 
Scalping and Stickjaw. 

„It is certain that, as the subjects at our 
meetings will be selected by a chairman and 
committee elected by yourselves, care will 
be taken to consider all tastes. Every 
person interested will have an opportunity 
of giving his views—or ‘chucking his 
weight about,’ if our young friends prefer 
the expression—on his own pet subject ; 
but the chairman will have the authority 
to stop any speaker boring his audience to 
death. I have had the pleasure of chatting 
over several ideas with the Captain, and, as 


a result, we want to place before you a 
rough draft of possible rules, which can be 
rent asunder, approved of, altered, or dropped 
altogether, according to the opinion of the 
raajority present. 

* First of all, with regard to the name and 
title of the Society. I can think of no 
better one than that of our school Den- 
holme isn't such a very bad old place, after 
all, and there's no reason why the Denholme 
debaters should not improve it. 

^ With regard to the organisation, I pro- 
pose that it should be controlled by the 
Fifth and Sixth, and that other boys in the 
school desiring membership should be pro. 
posed and seconded at a meeting—and 
elected or rejected, as the case may be, by 
a show of hands. 

Then, as to officers and committee. 
These should be fixed as soon as possible, 
and if the meeting is in favour of the society 
being started, we ought to proceed to the 
election." 

Within five minutes the meeting had 
decidel unanimously in favour of the 
scheme, and the officers were appointed, each 
being elected by show of hands. The 
Captain of the school was voted to the 
President's chair, Jacky was Vice, Fair- 
hurst of the Sixth was treasurer, and I 
was appointed to the secretaryship. There 
were ten committee-men—five of the Sixth 
and five of the Fifth, among the latter being 
our old friends Parker, Vernon, and Tommy. 

It was decided to hold the debates on 
Tueadays, and the President and Vice under- 
took to introduce the first two subjects. 

After these details were settled, we drafted 
a few rules, among the most interesting 
being thatgthe chairman had power to close 
a debate where an orator was obviously 
making his audience restless; that no 
speaker opening a debate be allowed more 
than twenty minutes, subsequent speakers 
ten minutes each for their replies; and that 
riotous behaviour be suppressed by the 
Prefecta. | 
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Further, the school notice-board was to 
be utilised for the announcement of the 


formation of the society, and to give invita- . 


tion for all and sundry to attend the opening 
debate. 

Before that evening was over, I realised 
that a secretary's duties 
required a good deal 
of tact and discretion. 
Some of the fellows were 
positively bursting to 
speak on their pet hob- 
bies, and they wanted 
me to fix a debate for 
them very soon. Others 
couldn’t have spoken 
for five minutes in public 
to save their lives, but 
they agreed to turn up 
and help the society by 
their enthusiasm. Most 
of them promised to 
writ. in and suggest 
subjects for future lec- 
tures, and, in fact, be- 
fore the meeting broke 
up, I had received man 
original notions, but 
was disappointed to see 
the Scalping and Stick- 
jaw authorities leave 
without offering to lec- 
ture to us in the future. 

One bright youth 
buttonholed me, and 
[opone that he should 

eep a difficult and rest- 
less audience amused by 
explaining away a few 
card tricks, while an. 
other considered himself 
an expert on the subject of arithmetical 
puzzles. There were two boys who appar- 
ently knew more about home pets than 
anyone else in England, and these offered 
lectures on The Habits of the Hedgehog.“ 
and “ Toads, Tortoises, and Silkworms.”’ 
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Then there was Grimston of the Sixth, 
who spends his holidays hunting for geo- 
logical specimens. He wanted very badly 
to talk about fossils, I put them all on my 
utmost to ensure 
them a hearing, and then I went off to 


Jacky's study to talk eagerly about the 
future of the Denholme debates and 
discuss the form in which the first announce- 
ment on the school notice-board should be 
written. 

( To be continued.) 
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A WAY THEY 


ERE are few institutions possessed of so 
many curious customs and quaint 
survivals as the British Navy. 

The first service tradition with which the 
casual visitor to a ship of war is brought in 
contact is that of saluting the quarter-deck. 
No officer or man sets foot on that sacred 
spot without raising his hand to his cap in 
salute, The quarter-deck, where flies the 
white ensign, represents the seat of authority, 
and as such is duly honoured. On the quarter- 
deck all offenders come up for judgment 
and all official communications are there 
proclaimed. A further reason for the salute 
is alleged to be the fact that in olden days 
there was always a shrine set up in the high 
stern of every ship of war, to which, naturally, 
all did reverence in passing. 

As the national emblem; the flag is treated 
with gr»at respect in the Navy. Each 
morning at 8 A.M., when it is hoisted for 
the day, the band assembles on the quarter- 
deck and plays the National Anthem, while 
every officer and man on deck comes to 
attention and remains standing at the 
salute. 

The sleeping arrangements on board have 
an interesting history. The bluejackets 
and stokers sleep forward, the marines 
amidships, and the officers aft. This is a 
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survival of the times when it was necessary 
to protect the officers from the turbulent, 
and often mutinous, seamen by means of 
the armed marines; for the marines take 
an oath to serve their king and country, 
which, curiously enough, is not required 
of the seamen, who merely enter into an 
engagement to serve for a given term of 
years. 

The idea of the captain being the last to 
leave the ship is reflected in the Service 
custom, which prescribes that if several 
officers are embarking in a boat they do so 
in order of juniority, the senior officer 
present entering the boat last and giving the 
order to “ shove off." 

In the Navy, as in the Army, the toast 
of The King is honoured every night in 
the officers' messes, but with this difference, 
that in the Navy it is drunk sitting. Two 
reasons are given for this. One that, in 
heavy weather, it is difficult to stand without 
spilling the contents of one's glass; the 
other that in the old days naval officers 
always found some difficulty in standing 
after dinner! A curious point in this 
connection is that, though there may be 
but two officers present at dinner, the 
decanters must be down the length 
of the table and round the centrepiece, 


HAVE IN THE NAVY: 
SOME CURIOUS NAVAL CUSTOMS. 


returning to the mess-president, before the 
health of the King can be drunk. 

A survival of the days when the arrival 
of great personages was wont to be heralded 
by the blowing of a fanfare of trumpeta is to 
be found in the “ piping ” of officers over the 
side. 

Whenever an officer of captain's rank 
pays an official visit to another ship he is 
“ piped,” on both arrival and departure, 
by the shrill pipes of the bo's'un's mates. 
These pipes are invariably used to summon 
the crew for duty on all occasions, and 
have a peculiarly eerie sound. As a great 
honour, officers of junior rank are occa- 
sionally accorded the compliment of being 
" piped” on some very special occa- 
sion. 

The familiar blue jean collar, worn by the 
seaman ratings, has an interesting history. 
It dates back to the times when sailors 
wore their hair in thick pigtails, heavily 
greased, and it was originally intended to 
protect their clothes from being soiled b 
the queue. The three white lines, whic 
border it, were added in commemoration of 
the great sea-fights of St. Vincent, the Nile, 
and Copenhagen. 

The memory of the old sailing line-of- 
battle ships still survives in the names given 
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to the different divisions into which the crew 
are formed, though it sounds rather curious, 
in a modern battleship with her two tapering 
steel military masts, to hear reference made 
to the “ captain of the maintop” and the 
captain of the foretop" ! But old names 
die hard, like ancient customs, and so the 
lieutenant-commander of a destroyer refers 
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The Wimbledon Railway-station Collecting 
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SHE KNows THE TRAINS. 


o dogs think ? Every owner of a canine 
friend would answer Yes" without 
hesitation, and a strong support of their 
argument is afforded by the case of 
* Wimbledon Nell.” 
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to his “‘ forecastle " and his quarter-deck," 
as if they were o: the dimensions of those of 


.an old “ 74,” instead of consisting respec- 


tively of wooden or steel platforms about 
four feet square ! 

Probably midshipmen find a certain 
satisfaction in the “ other times and other 
manners" of modern days, inasmuch as 
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THINKING DOGS: 


Nell, a magnificent retriever with splendid 
coat and brown eyes that speak as eloquently 
as words, is a well-known figure at Wimbledon 
station. 

She walks in and out the offices ^ „ as 
she wishes; all the officials know ner, and 
she occupies her time, and talents, in collect. 
ing money for the support of the orphans 
of the dead employés of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. 

But Nell is something more than a , eram- 
bulating collector; she brings brains to her 
aid. Any dog can be trained to walk about 
sedately, carrying a stick, or with a box 
strapped to its collar or back. Nell carries 
& collecting-box attached to her shoulders, 
but she is a thinking dog when it comes 
to the wheedling of pennies from passengers 
and selecting the trains in which to make 
her collections. 

Both the London and South-Western 
trains and those of the District Railway 
run into Wimbledon Station. There is a 
considerable difference in the make-up of 
these trains. One—the South-Western— 
is composed of separate compartments ; the 
other—the District—is of the regulation 
type, long carriages with a passage running 
down the centre of each, and passengers 
seated on either side. 


COLLECTING ON THE TRAIN. 


Nell has recognised the fact that she 
cannot work the South-Western trains. 


AND HER METHOD OF 


they are no longer mast-headed as a 
punishment or a disciplinary exercise, as in 
the days of the heroes of Captain Marryat's 
famous stories. But the newly joined 
naval cadet finds that there are still a good 
many of the ancient customs in vogue to 
produce in him the desired respect for his 
seniors and superiors ! 


COLLECTION. 


So she devo‘ ^s her attention to the passengers 
upon the platforms, But in the case of the 
District trains she wastes no time ; as soon 
as one comes to rest and the doors are 
opened, she jumps inside and proceeds to 
walk right through the different carriages. 

Nhe looks at each passenger as she goes 
along, and should anyone take a seat after 
she has accomplished part of her journey, 
she trots back and invariably secures a 
contribution. 

Occasionally, however, Nell discovers a 
passenger who is immersed in his newspaper. 
She is too ladylike to bark or to place her 
paws on the reader's knees, but she has 
thought out an even bett^r plan. 

She stands in front of him or her, and 
with a shake of her body sets the coins in 
the box rattling. The noise attracts the 
necessary notice, and, the contribution 
made, she trots on to secure fresh wealth. 

Nell, too, does not allow hegsclf to be 
carried to the next station. She has 
evidently devoted considerable thought to 
the matter, and, as a result, has calculated 
the time of the train's stoppage to a nicety. 
Just a few seconds before the doors close 
she sprinzs out upon the platform, and 
awaits the arrival of another. 

It may be intresting to mention that the 
father of Nell was the famous collector 
at Waterloo Station, and Nell's sister is 
Railway Jack the Third, still collecting at 
Waterloo. 
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THE BOY'S OWN PHOTOGRAPHIC DARK-ROOM, AND HOW TO FIT IT UP. 


H= the success in photographic work 
depends upon the neatness, method, 
and care exercised by the photographer, and 
hence a tidy and suitably equipped dark- 
room or work-room is of the first considera- 
tion. Work done in a cupboard or in the 
bathroom, etc., is very seldom satisfactory, 
and we can generally find a small room or 
cellar which can be convertel into a good 
dark.room. But the space must be utilised 
to the best advantage, and important things 
must be placed in the handiest positions; 
and finally, in order that we may be able 
to grapple with any orlinary photographic 
difficulty which may crop up. a suitable 
stock of chemicals and solutions must find 
a place on the dark.room shelves. 

A dark-room bench is the first considera- 
tion. In the diagrammatic illustration, 
AB is a stout wooden bench, a convenient 
size for which is 6 ft. by 18 in. by 2in. A 
stout board or wooden ledge is nailed to the 
wall about 3 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. from the ground, 
and on this the bench is supported at the 
back, two wooden legs or uprights, M and N, 
supporting it in the front. 

These legs should be fastened with one 
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4-in. screw at the top to the bench, and an 
obliquely placed 2 in. French nail at the 
bottom of each should be found sufficient 
to attach them firmly to the floor. Two 


screws, then, used at the back of the bench, 


will fasten it securely to the horizontal sup- 
port which was nailed to the wall. 

A hole, about a foot square, shouli be 
made in the centre of the bench, in which a 


sink can be placed, if possible so that the 
top of it is flush with the surface of the 
bench. The sink may easily be made at 
home, and the simplest plan is to use a 
thoroughly strong, deep, meat-tin, and give 
it several coats of ordinary white paint. 
A still better plan is to make a small wooden 
sink, and to get a plumber to line it with 
thin sheet lead, which he will do at a trifling 
cost. We must, of course, have a waste- 
pipe attached to the sink, and some half-inch 
“ compo" piping will answer the purpose 
admirably, and should be soldered well into 
the sink at one corner. When fixing the 
sink, take care that this corner is a little the 
lowest, so that the waste water will easilv 
run away ; the pipe, P, can be allowed to 
empty into an old bucket or large jar, T, which 
must be periodically empti Any space 
left between the edges of the sink and the 
siles of the hole in the bench should be 
filled in with red lead. 

We next want a water-supply, and those 
who are not lucky enough to be able to get a 
tap fixed direct from the mains, must con- 
tent themselves with a tank of*some kind. 
Three and five gallon tanks are obtainable 


from the large photographic dealers, fitted 
with a tap; but what will be found quite 
as good, and very much cheaper, is a gallon 
beer stone“ bottle," fitted with a wooden 
or metal tap, which can be bought from the 
local wine-s op. 

The water-supply must be placed over the 
sink—i.e. in such a position that the tap 
drips—if at all—into it. We shall, there- 
fore, want a fairly strong shelf, about 6 in. 
by 5ft., by J in. or $in. in depth, in the 
centre of which the jar or tank is stood. 
This shelf should be fixed to the wall about 
9 in. or 1 ft. above the bench. Nine 
inches higher up again, two small shelves 
shoul be fixed, one on each side of the tank, 
as shown in the figure; we shall then have 
ample room for all the necessary bottles and 
measures, etc. 

One important item in the fitting up of a 
dark-room is the “ ruby lamp." However 
economical one may wish to be, it will be 
found well worth the outlay to buy a fairly 
large and reliable lamp. Even the cheapest 
lamps are nowadays fitted with two 
glasses, one ruby and one orange ; the latter, 
of course, gives a far brighter light, and may 
be used for doing bromide printing and 
lantern-slide making. Do not get a lamp 
which is lighted by a candle; if the lamp 
gets hot, the candle becomes soft and 
invariably bends over until the wick touches 
the glass, either causing this to crack or 
extinguishing the flame itself. Do not, 
either, buy a small oil lamp. Oil is, no doubt, 
the most convenient source of light, if gas 
or electricity be not available ; but in a small 
lamp it will be found that the oil oozes out 
when it becomes hot, causing a nasty smell, 
and often a flickering of the light, which is 
likely to be dangerous, 

A fairly ‘“‘roomy” lantern, with a 
thoroughly well-made oil lamp, can be pur- 
chasel for about half a crown, and will 
always prove reliable; but see that the 
B de can be filled from the OUTSIDE, 
otherwise one day the oil will fail, and the 
lamp go out in the middle, of developing a 
most particular negative, and disaster will 
be inevitable. 

Now let us see what chemicals will be 
required. We are assuming that our reader 
wishes to get the fullest pleasure out of his 
work, and is anxious to make up his own 
photographic solutions, With the followin 
chemicals at hand he will be able to dea 
with all ordinary solutions : 


Solid Chemicals. 
Quantity 
li 11 T rable, 
Hli m ic aci ; a 3 á OZ. 
Meto i . š A è & Ie 
Hydroquinone à é „ 
Sodium carbonate 2 4 4 lb. 


Sodium sulphite . . . i 413 


Potassium bromide . . l oz. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide . } 1b. 
AM. uo o 3 E 
Hypo " . . "Ni ” 
Boragy . =; ‘ 4 oz. 
Liquids. J 

Ammonia : 3 a 4 oz. 
Methylate 1 spirits s .I pint 
Sulphuric acid (commercial) . 10 oz. 


These need not, of course, be bought all 
at once; but it will be found extremely 
handy to have them, as they are sure to be 
wanted at some time or other. Many 
other chemicals will be added fiom time to 
time, and the knowlelge gradually gained 
of the use and functions of each chemical 
will be found most helpful and interesting. 

A pair of scales will be wante 1, and these, 
replete with weights from half a grain up to 
four ounces, can be bought for a couple of 
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shillings in a neat oak case. Take care to 
get scales with glass, not brass, pans, as 
the former will quickly become corroded 
and spoilt. 

A last word may be said in connection 
with dishes and measures. Let the measures 
be glass and the dishes porcelain. There is 
a great rage just now for xylonite dishes 
and celluloid measures ; but neither are to 
be recommended. Porcelain dishes are easily 
cleaned with acid, or with sapolio. One 
ten-ounce, and one two- or four- ounce measure 
should be bought, and also a small minim 
measure, Separate dishes should be bought 
for developing, toning, fixing, and washing, 
and for these last two purposes buy large 
dishes, so that several negatives or prints 
can be dealt with at one time. 
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Problem No. 681. 
Bv F. T. HAWES. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 679.—1, K—Kt 7, K—Q 3 
(or a, b, c). 2, B—B 4 ch., and 3, 


Q mates. (a) RxP. 2, Q—Q 3 ch., and 
3, P mates. (b) BxP. 2, Q—B 6 ch., and 
3, Q mates. (c) P moves. 2, Q—K 4 ch., 


and 3, Q mates. 

No. 680.—1, Q—K B sq., and the Q mates 
on 5 squares. 

The Jubilee Problems are solved by 
1, L H7, M E4 (orif N G6, then 2, L G6:;, 
O F5. 3, L F5; M EA, and 4, L D7ł). 
2, M C2, P E2 (or a,b). 3, O F5t,O F5;, 
and 4, L A7ł. (a) N D7. 3, L G6, and 
mate follows on F5, B6, C6, or D83. 
(6) M F3. 3,LE4;f,K EA:. 4, M C41. 
Kondelik’s is No. 657. The three-mover is 


1, L G7, O F5 (or a, b, e, d. 2, L E5f, 
P E5:. 3, O C5j. (a) N F2:. 2, O F2:*, 


K ES 3, L A7. (b) P FZ. 2, N G6f, 
O G6:. 3. L G6]. (e) K D3:. 2, L H7f, 
and 3, L: Of. (d) K F5. 2, N G4. K E4. 
3. L Daft. a and b show fine diagonal mates 
on both colours. The next three-er has the 
sacrifice of the L in four ways, for after 1, 
O D3, the O can move to C5, D4, D6, and 
E5, and then 2, L C6, C4, C6, EGT. ete. 

Jan Dobrusky's is 1, N A7:, K D6: (or a). 


2, O Cif, and 3, L EA or B87, etc. 
(a) O BS. 2, O Fi, O CG. 3, L B3f, 
O B3:. 4, P E4j. Other fine variations 


are the moves of the O to E5, F6, B6, A6, 
and K E5. The next four-er has 1, N B6, 
O A6 or C2, followed by 2, L D3 or B5f, 
and 1,—P ES has a pretty mate on H3. 
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The self-mate is 1, O F8, and then the black 
O is either taken or has to give mate. 

Melntyre's is 1, O D2, N FS (or a to d). 
2, M B D6, N E7 (if G7, then 3, M D F6). 
3, M H F6, and 4, M:N, P B2]. (a) N C5. 
2, M H FG, N ET. 
(6) N DS 2. M H 
Ke. (e N G5. 2, M 
P F2. 4, M F2; Pj. (d) F 
2, M:N, Pt. 

Fischer's ins with 1, MH5. 2, N F4. 
3, M G5 or K C6, and the K is m 

Platoffs is 1, P C7, M F4:t. 
M F8. 3,0 C6, and 4, O 
etc. If 2,—M D4:+. 3. K B3, and the 
M cannot prevent the P becoming the L. 
There is another one from those hands 
almost as clever, thus: White, K F6; 
N F1 ; P C5. Black, K G8; N B3; P A6, G4. 
White moves and wins. 

G. Dobbs plays the O, and wins with the 
P in this end-game : White, K C7; O C6; 
P A7. Black, K F7 ; N A8. 

A very clever draw, for White to begin, 
is by F. Amelung: White K E6; M Cl; 
P H2. Black K E8; N A5; P 'E3; G2. 
And the following by him, in which White 
with the move can only draw, has puzzled 
several solvers:—White, K E2; N H4; 
O D5. Black, K H2; N A5; P H3, 


a 
2 
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FOR NOTE BOOK. 


HEARTY THANKS. 


A RFADER in Norfolk writes: “ Can you thank dear 
old Dr. Stables for me for bie monthly advice to boys 
in his ‘Doings’? Iam certain it ba. helped to make 
me a lot stronger. One time I was a puny little 
fellow, who was afraid to go near a river, much more 
into it! But wben I started taking in vour paper, 
about six years ago, I got into company with another 
fellow who also took in the *B.O.P. The result 
was— swimming, sleeping with windows open, cold 
tub. etc. I am now 5 ft. 11} in. high, and strong in 


proportion," 


A PREHISTORIC DAY. 
AN Edinburgh reader sends us the following : 


In prehistoric times they say, 
When colleges began, 

O'er every hill, o'er every moor, 
The noble savage ran. 


Each o'er the prehistoric lakes 
Propelled his own canoe, 

In prehistoric tuck-shops they 
Each showed what be could do. 


The prehistoric masters stood 

And taught them what was what, 
Or prehistorically praised 

The prehistoric “swot.” 


They learned of prehistoric lands 
Across the foaming main, 

Or, if they failed to do so, got 
The prehistoric cane! 


And when they heard—their labours o'er— 
The prehistoric bell, 

They seized their books and started home, 
As was but naturel. 


They reached their prehistoric homes, 
Wherever they might be, 

And took with prehistoric zeal 
A prehistoric tea. 


They prehistoric Rugby played 
When they were satisfied, 

And said a prehistoric word 
If they were caught “ Offside.” 


And when the prelistoric sun 
No longer showed his head, 
Each sought, with prehistoric yawns, 
His prehistoric bed, 
E. G. R. 
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» ALEXANXBER'S RECITATION. 

WHEN the autumn nights grew longer“the good folks 
of Peterclay, 

A remote but charming village, felt unusually gay; 

On their walls tbey'ü found a poster which was 
printed in bright red, 

And about an Eutertainment quite a lot that poster 
sald. 


The kind Earl of Lemonwater would preaide, a local 
* swell " ; 

Thered be songs, a magic-lantern, and a gramo- 
phone as well; 

And among the recitations on the evening’s bill set 
down 

Would be one by Alexander Montmorency Granville 
Brown. 


Young A. Montmorency Grarville had to “speak a 
piece" agreed: 

“And it’s something full of feeling," he reflected, 
“that they need. 

I will get my pen and paper, and at once, in verse 
Or prose, 

A pathetic contribution to the programme I'll com- 
pose. 


“I might labour to be funny, but fun's very apt to 
be 

Somewhat vulgar, though amusing, and they won't 
get that from me. 

Rather let me aim at causing tears down honest 
cheeks to flow, 

While the audience sit spellbound, as they're sure to 
do, I know!” 


In a fever of excitement were the folks of Peterclay, 

As they awaited the arrival of the memorable day. 

Tbere was not a Peterclayite, when it came, who 
wasn't there, 

As the Earl of Lemonwater, with a flourish, took 
the chair. 


On Miu of entertainers Alexander Brown stood 
third, 

And when he, mild youth, stepped forward, looking 
sad, applause was beard. 

With a sigh, he faced the public, quite prepared 
their tears to draw, 

Whereupon, to Aleck's horror, there arose a loud 
“Haw ! haw!” 


He began his composition, which was dolefulness 
iteelf— 

It was called “ The Poisoned Cheese Rind; or, the 
Mouse upon the Shelf "— 

And he tried to work up sorrow in the manner he 
had planned, 

But the sobs that he expected didn't come at his 
command. 


He endeavoured to be “ touching,” and a mournful 
frown he wore, 

But the people said, “ He's killing!" and they only 
Jaughed the more; 

And as Granville beat his bosom, and produced a 
woeful wail, 

They exclaimed, “If he continues, we believe our 
breath will fail 1" 


You can fancy that such conduct the reciter'a 
pleasure marred ; 

He was striving after pathos, and his hearers 
* Ha-ha-ha'd 1 " 

He'd arranged to set them weeping, as his story 
should proceed, 

And he saw with desperation that they only 
^ He-he-he'd 1" 


So his efforts he redoubled, and at once about a 
score 

Of the shilling-ticket holders slid exhausted to the 
floor. 

Oried the Earl of Lemonwater, *'Tis enough, Sir; 
that will do. 

We shall not escape convulsions if we've any more 


of you!” 

And he added, “ The next item is the magic-lantern 
show : 

That will help us to recover—Master Granville, 
please to go!" 


From the platform Alexander Montmorency slunk in 
fright, 

Though the audience clapped wildly as he dis- 
appeared from sight. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


As a humorist he's famous in his native Peterclay, 
Is young Alexander M. G. Brown; but be's been 
heard to say: 
“Tl triumph yet! 
headed throng, 
I have a scheme—I'll write and sing to them a 


comic song!” 


WINNERS OF A “BOY’S OWN” 
TROPHY. 


A GLASGow correspondent, J. W. Kennedy, writing 
from Viewmount Drive," Gilshochill, remarks: “I 
enclose a photograph, taken by myself, of the Balsha- 
gray School swimming team, who won the ‘ Boy's Own 
Paper’ ‘Sladen ’ shield this year. The photo. was taken 


To make them cry, the wooden- 


FELIX LEIGH. 


in the Balshagray School Baths, Partick, Glasgow, in 
which the boys have been trained. Mr. Greenhorn, 


the headmaster of the school, is etanding at the side of 
the group. It is rather a curious coincidence that 
my sister is a teacher in this school, which won the 
B. O. P.“ silver shield this year, and that I won 
the silver medal from the same source. It was owing 
to this that I was able to take the group in such natural 
surroundings.” 


A SIMPLE YET EFFICIENT BARO- 
METER, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


MR. R. H. SigvwnRiGRT, of Newport, Fife, sends as 
the following : “This barometer, known as the wheel- 
barometer, is of very simple construction, and yet, if 
it is carefully made, {t will be found to be very efficient 
and trustworthy. A long piece of glass tubing, of 
fairly large bore, is bent twice at right angles at one 
end, while on the other a glass bulb is blown. The 
tube is filled with mercury to within a few inches of 
the open end, while the bulb is about half full, 


“A piece of iron noats on the open surface of the 
mercury, and to it is attached a piece of thread, which 
is passed over a pulley and kept tight by a somewhat 
similar piece of irou on the other side. 

* At the other end of the horizontal axis to which 
the pulley is fixed isa pointer, which passes backwanis 
or forwards over the face of the dial when the mercury 
rises or falls. The great sweep which the pointer takes, 
As compare! with the small changes of a mercury 
column, is the greatest merit of the barometer.” 


————— ít. — —— 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE 
Bv Tom Bevan, Author of 4 Hero in Wolfskin," 


Wu aman might slowly have counted 

& dozen we two stared at one another 

figh a couple of dogs that challenged a 
t. 


CHAPTER XXI.—IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILL. 


Carton was the first to move. He clutched 
at the stouter limbe in the bush and struggled 
to his feet; I saw at once that he was 
lame. His hand was on his sword, and 


Y EAR. 


etc. etc. 


he half drew the weapon from its sheath. 
The emotions that flitted across his pale 
face were worthy the attention of a skilled 
painter. 
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“ So 'tis Master Hodgson the traitor 
that hath hunted me down," he said 
slowly. 

“I hunt no man," I replied, and 
I am no traitor. I have eaten of your 
bread, Master Bampfylie, and you are 
safe for me." 

Again we eyel one another. I was 
tire T, s9 I sat down and drew my sworl— 
which I scarce knew how to use—across my 
knee. My heart was beating wildly, and 
I do not doubt that my face was paler 
than the one I lookel upon. With a sigh 
that had a year of weariness in it my man 
sat down also. Thou hast been to school 
since last we parted, Master Hodgson.” 

* I have learned much," said I. 

* That was & neat trick of thine at tne 
Witches' Pool I had not given thee credit 
for so much wit.” 

“We all live and learn," was my re- 
8ponse, 

* Truly, we do. Now I am eager for 
knowledge. How camest thou hither ? " 

* By the merest accident.” 

* Is anyone with thee ? " 

* [ am alone,” 

* Thou art & fool to own so much. I 
have friends within call." 

“Then I wil come a little nearer. 
Shoulist thou cry out, I shall use my 
weapon. Thou art lame, remember." 

“Ah! Thy wits are not so dull after all. 
Shall we talk ? " 

As thou wilt.” 

Why didst thou betray us? 

1 betrayed no man. I was not of 
your company, except by force, and you 
trusted me with no secrets. I heard 
certain dastardly plans discussel, and I 
shoull have been a knave and a coward 
had I not tried to thwart them." 

Thou hast blabbed many lives away. 
How goes that with thy conscience ? " 

* Easily. I grieve for the dead. Hadst 
thou been honest, they had all been alive 
to-day. I shel mine own blood although 
the quarrel was none of mine. If honest 
men die in withstanding rogues, surely their 
deaths lie to the account of the wrong- 
doors.” 

“ I had no thought of shedding blood.” 

“ No; thy plans were to rob a defenceless 
mail who, as kin to thee, should have had 
other treatment at thy hands. That men 
died in defending her must be attributed 
to thee,” 

Thou art grown eloquent and cunningly 
logical.“ . 

"I am simply plain-spoken, Master 
Bampfyl le." 

.* Suppose thou continuest to call me 
Carton ? " 

*I had rather do so, since thou hast 
lost claim to the worthier name." 

* Thou art bitter." 

“I have received kindness from those 
thou hast wronged.” 

And none from me ? " 

“I crave pardon. I owe thee some- 
thing." ! 

„Well then, Master Hodgson, shall we 
make a bargain ? " 

* I must know the terms first." 

“ Say nothing of this meeting.” 


* I'll pledge my word." 

* And I'll take it. Now listen. I am 
in hiding in yonder cot. The good wife 
there knew me as & boy and knew my 


father before me. Wounded, I crawled 
to them for succour. They might have 
spurned me; insteal, they nursed me 
for old time’s sake. What they have done 
must never be known to her from whom 
comes their daily bread.” 

“I am dumb." 

“ As soon as I cin walk or sit astride 
a horse I shall go from here. I owe my 
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hurt to thee, but I bear no malice ; 'tis the 
fortune of war. Keep thy word, and I am 
still thy friend." 

It was plain that Carton suffered from 
his wound; I saw his face twitch every 
time he moved his position, and he moved 
frequently, being obviously very ill at ease. 

There was much in him that puzzled me. 
He was a self-confessed thief; I knew him 
for a gambler and cheat; he hesitated not 
to rob his own kith and kin, and I believed 
that his sword had sent more than one 
hapless wretch into eternity. Yet he 
could be courteous, hospitable, generous, 
trusting, and there were those who would 
risk much to serve him. He was a villain, 
E his character was not so black as to 

without a few splashes of white. As 
I sat watching him I felt sorry for him 
as for one who had suffered misfortune. 

“Thy wound was a severe one," I 
hazarded. 

„Severe enough, Master Hodgson; but 
worse than my hurt has been the method of 
its cure. I coull call in no surgeon from 
Poole with his linimente and ointments; 
my host hath, before now, tended an injured 
dog, and in just that manner he and his 
good wife have tended me. For the most 
part I have lain quiet and let Dame Nature 
do her own healing. The process is slow, 
and I have arrived at the belief that a sick 
man is all the better for the services of 
a physician. But, courage! we mend 
daily, and should walk a mile or ride a 
league in a fortnight. Then must we run 
away, Master Hodgson. King Carton 
must run, for he hath been worsted in 
battle by country bumpkins ! " 

Carton laughed  stridently and un- 
pleasantly, and shame flushed his face ; but 
there was malice in his eye. I remembered 
my hunger, so got up. 

Thy visit is to be a brief one,” said he. 

"I came hitherward, attracted by the 
smoke from the hearth and purposing to 
beg a little refreshment ; methinks it would 
be better, though, to go away without 
attracting further attention." 

“ Not so. Get up to the house ; they are 
kindly folk." : 

" What of the friends thou hast within 
call? I may choose to trust thee, but I 
should fear to trust them. "Twas Captain 
Jonas that made a hole in me.. 

Thou wilt get no hurt. I have no 
friends here save the woolman and his 
wife. We creatures of prey do not cling 
to a stricken leader; most often, wolf 
fashion, we devour him. Get thee to 
thine eating and come back. I have had 
no one with whom I might talk for many 
a day. My protectors will not grudge 
thee hospitality ; repay them by giving 
me a little more of thy company. I ought 
to hate thee and make an effort to take th 
life. I do neither, for the strength hath 
been bled out of me." He waved his hand 
impatiently. ‘‘ Make haste, Master Hodgson; 
make haste ! ” 

So I went to the house. I saw that the 
woman was a little alarmed at my coming, 
and she looked over my shoulder towards 
the hollow. I made my request and she 
hastel to give me what I craved. I ate 
and drank quickly and wasted no time in 
getting away again. 

The woodman's wife came with me to 
the door, and seeing me going towards the 
hollow called after me to go by the path, 
as pitfalls lurked whither I was tending. 
Noting her anxiety, I turned into the 
beaten track, passed out of her sight and 
came down to Carton by the way I had 
found him. 

I took up my former position. Come 
nearer,” he said; there is no reason why we 
shoull sit apart and shout at one another. 


Folks sometimes visit the cottage, else I 
should not seek fresh air and security in this 
pit. Thou hast my word that I shall make 
no attempt to do thee a mischief.” 

Rogue as he was, I felt a little ashamed 
at doubting him, so I went and sat by his 
side. 

How is my fair cousin?“ he asked. 

" Not yet recovered from the distress 
thou didst occasion her," I replied. 

Art thou in her service? 

“I stay for company going towards 
London." 

The bad time for travelling is coming 
on; few will take to the roads now before 
the spring." 
` * hope to set out without much delay.” 

“ Would I could jog with thee! I must 
get back to White Friars and let the lads 
there know that I am still alive. With 
whom dost thou go ? ” 

* "lis said that Sir Arthur Viney will 
go when he returns from the pursuit of the 
Hawk.” 

* She flies too fast for the clumsy Poole 
boat that is after her. Did Jonas get 
aboard? 

None that lande could get on deck 
again.“ 

„Then must they abandon her, for 
those left are not all sailors. It is odds 
against them that they cannot man her 
with any assurance of safety, and 'tis certain 
there are not enough aboard to fight her. 
Being leaderless also, they will hardly 
escape quarrelling.” 

“ I am glad that there is little hope that 
they will be able to do honest folk a 


. 


mischief.” 
" I note, Master Hodgson,” said Carton 


. sarcastically, “that thou art as eager to 


claim kinship with the good folk as to 
disclaim comradeship with us sinners. 
My fair cousin and her maids have been 
spoiling thee; thou art grown vain and 
puffed. up and smellest rankly of smug 
righteousness. "odi ES 

I waxed a little wroth and stoutly denied 
any thought of playing the Pharisee in 
the parable. And so we talked on for an 
hour or more, snarling a little at times; for 
Carton was wholly unrepentant, regretting 
only his wound and his failure, and I ceul i 
not forget my own hurt nor the grief that 
dulled the brightness of the household that 


he had assailed. iS 
When I rose to go he begged me to come 

o so without attractin 
any other footsteps to the spot. I woul 


again if I could 

not give any sure promise, for I did not 
feel comfortable at the thought of eating 
the bread of the Mistress of Clifdon and 
holding secret intercourse with her enemy. 
And yet I did not care to say “ No," for I 
could not hate Carton any more than he 
could hate me. His character repelled 
me, yet not utterly ; and I could not forget 
that he had always treated me with con- 
sideration. 


(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


201 


Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," “Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


He an hour later Brilget McCook ap- 

peared at the mill, and knocked at the 
door of the dye- room. Who is there? 
asked a voice. 

It's me Biddy! she answered. Tim, 
let me in! 

But when she had been admitted she saw 
only Tim and Pelly, but no men at aH. 
Where's the men? she demanded. 

" All at father's house," answered Pelly 
proudly. We're night watchmen until 
nine o'clock We take turns with the 
others.” 

" Oh, why diin’t they leave a man!” 
cried Biddy, wringing her hands. Before 
we know it half the looms will be spoiled. 
Rip planned to do it before darkness came, 
for he can’t use a light. He carried a 
hammer; he may be there now! What 
shall we do?“ 

Let's all go over into the mill," proposed 
Pelham boldly. ü 

" He mustn't know I toll on him," an- 
swered Biddy. And he hates both you 
boys; he'd do you a hurt if you went 
alone," 

The two boys looked at each other, and 
each saw the determination in the other's 
face. We must go alone just the same, 
then," replied Pelham. Biddy, you run 
and send here the first man you can trust. 
If you see no one, run to father’s. We'll 
go over and try to scare Rip off. I know a 
way." 

" Don't let him get at ye!" warned 
Biddy. Awful threats he breathes against 
ye. I'll be as quick as I can.” She slipped 
out of the door, and the two boys, the one 
taking a wrench, the other a weight from 
the scales, which were the only weapons 
that lay handy, stole across to the mill in 
the early twilight. At its great black 
windows no face appeared, and all its office 
was silent when Pelly, with his father's 
key, opened the door, and they stood there 
listening. They tiptoed inside. For a 
moment, while yet the door was open, they 
knew they coull rush out; then Pelly closed 
the door softly, and they were shut up in the 
mill with Rip. 

It was all dusky there, and silent; let 
them but open the farther door of the 
office, and th» whole great mill, in which the 
doors were never shut except in case of fire, 
woull lie before them. Somewhere in the 
mill, or trying somewhere to get in, was Rip, 
whose hammer, usel vigorously for but a 
few minutes, was able to ruin much of Mr. 
Doid's property. They must stop him ; but 
Tim wondered how. 

" What shall we do?” he whispered to 
Pelly. 

Pelly’s plan was simplicity itself. 
want to turn on the lights," he said. He 
won't dare do a thing if the mill is lighted ; 
people coul see him from outside. But 
the switch is in the cutting-room, and we've 
got to go there. Ready? 

" Ready," answerel Tim. 
himself, his voice shook. 

For the danger which hi les itself in dark- 
ness i3 far greater than that which walks in 
the light. To enter the great gloomy mill, 
whore behind uny machine might be hiding 
the angry man who, baulked in his plan 
against property, might suddenly turn his 
hand against life—to do this required all 


In spite of 


- bulb to bulb, from room to room. 


CHAPTER XX.—IN THE CUTTING-ROOM. 


Tim's courage. Tim knew Rip better than 
anyone else, had seen his eyes flash with 
cruel spite, and even hatred, and believel 
that in a moment of fury Rip would stop at 
nothing. Had he not thrown at Pelham that 
stone which, if it had hit, woul1 have crippled 
for life? Pelham was daring and reckless ; 
he took no second thought as he prepared 
to enter the mill, But Tim saw clearly all 
the consequences, and it took his whole 
courage to answer Ready," and to follow 


his chum to the cutting-room door. 


Very quietly Pelham opene it, quietly they 
p in, and quietly the door was closed 

hind them. Two doors shut them off 
from safety, and there they were among the 
machines and the benches, in the dim light. 
They listened breathlessly, and there at the 
very first Tim thought he heard something 
near them. 

It was some one breathing—no, it was 
not. Dil anything stir in that corner? 
Pshaw '—it was nothing! Tim backed 
against the wall, his nervous fears ready to 
raise against him a legion of spectres, his 
hair rising under his hat, and his mouth 
already opening for a scream. Then, 
with a great effort, he mastered himself. 
" Coward!" he toll himself, and, seeing 
Pelly take the first step, he followed. 

All was silence, silence, silence as they tip- 
toel the length of the room. Through the 
windows Tim saw the lights of houses, and 
knew that, so close as across the mill-park, 
people were carelessly chatting, while he 
here, with shaky grip, was clutching his 
scale-weight and searching the shadows for 
anenemy. Yet he saw nothing, and at last, 
at the end of the room, Pelham reached up 
and laid his hand upon the electric switch 
which controlled all the lights of the build- 
ing, and which the boys, as a great privilege, 
were sometimes allowed to turn. All Tim's 
fears fell away from him, and he drew a long 
breath of relief. Pelham turned the switch. 

Instantly the light sprang up, flashing from 
For a 
moment the boys winked at its brilliance, 
as they looked at each other with delight. 
Done! exclaimed Pelham. Now let's 
get out." They turned to go, and recoiled. 

From beside a cutting-bench rose Rip and 
faced them. Scowling and blinking, en- 
raged at the discovery, his face had never 
vet appeared so evil. He raised his hammer 
and threatened the boys. Turn that light 
off, you little devils ! ” 

All was open floor between them, and a 
heavy machine was at the boys’ backs; they 


‘were virtually shut up with Rip in a little 


Turn off that light," he 


33 


triangular space. 
repeated, or I'll smash you! 

Tim looked about, and saw that he coul 1not 
escape except by passing Rip, and the space 
was narrow. But Pelly took no such notice 
of their situation. It was his character to 
face a danger without measuring it, just as 
it was Tim's to look first for the way out. 
Pelham, then, stepped boldly up to Rip. 

"Get out of this, Rip McCook!” he 
ordered. “ We've sent for my father, and 
he'll be here soon." 

‘Comin’, is he?" snarled Rip. Then 
I'll do some smashin’ first, an’ PH begin with 
your head!“ 

He stepped forward, and Pelham stood 
fairly under the upraised hammer. The 


(To be continucd.) 


boy’s face paled, but he still looked fearlessly 
into Rip's. Don't you dare! he said. 

" Dare!" sneered Rip. Dare!“ He 
raised the hammer higher. 

And then a long steel blade, its point 
gleaming in the light, came over P^lly's 
shoulder and pointed straight at Rip's 
breast. It piercel his clothes, and the 
point stopped against the skin. 

“Stand still!” said Tim. Rip, his face 
now yellow, stood like a statue, with his arm 
upraised. Get a cutter, Pelly,” said Tim, 
and Pelly leaped for the wall. There in a 
rack were the cutters’ tools, like a row of 
fencer’s foils, and Pelham, seizing the 
nearest, came back to Tim's side with a 
rush, the point of his tool so hastily thrust 
out that it pierced Rip's skin. 

" Ow!" he yelled. 

“ Drop the hammer, then," said Pelly. 
Rip dropped it. How did you get in?“ 
asked Pelly. 

" Through the window," Rip answered 
sulkily. 

Then get out of it as quick as you can,” 
directed Pelham. Let him go, Tim." 
And both boys lowered the pointe of their 
weapons, 

Colour came again into Rip’s face, and he 
put his hand to his side. You've drawn 
the blood," he said. I'll be even with you 
yet." He moved sullenly around the 
machines, towarcs the window. 

Then he, too, leape for the wall, and from 
another rack seized a cuttmg-tool. " Now," 
he said, turning about. Now we'll see!“ 

But Pelham, smiling oddly, reached for a 
rope that dangled from the ceiling. This 
is the fire-whistle,” he said. If I pull it, 
I'll have the whole town here in two minutes. 
You'd better get out.” 

Rip cast the cutter down on the floor in a 


rage. Don't you tell I've been here," he 
commande J. 

"Il tel what I please," answered 
Pelham. 


“lf you do," threatened Rip, there's 
twenty of us have tuken oath to fire the mill, 
and fire your father's house, too. If you 
want your mother burnt out some fine 
E you tell on me, that’s all!” 

or all his courage Pelham shuddered at 
the threat, and Rip leered triumphantly as 
he turned to the window. He climbed out 
clumsily and dropped to the ground. But 
Pelham, taking courage, ran to the window 
and leaned out. Rip," he called, “ listen. 
There isn't any steam up. I couldu't have 
blown the whistle. Understand ? " 

There was a snarl from the darkness, tho 
whiz of a stone, and the window was 
shattered above their heads. But after 
their experience a broken window was 
nothing, and for very relicf the two bovs 
laughed together. until with a sudden catch 
of the breath Pelham remembered Rip's 
threat. 

" Would he burn the house ?” he asked 
Tim. 

" He might," answered Tim gloomily. 

Then Mr, Dodd, and Bob, and Waters, 
and all the others, came bursting into the 
mill, 

IS all right?“ asked Mr. Dodd, relieved 
when he saw the boys safe. 

All night," answered Pelham. ‘* Some- 
body broke a pane of gluss, that's all.“ 


—ͤ — 3 2a 4d. ce ——— — — — — — 
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THE SHADY AFFAIR AT SHADFORD'S: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JogN LEA, 


Author of “My Cousin Douglas," “ The Mysteries of Derrick's Den.“ ete. 


Fon nearly a whole week our suspense 
continued, and during that time the 
two empty beds in our dormitory were 80 
denuded by the matron that they put on the 
hastly appearance of mere stretchers. 

e gloom was pretty heavy, I can tell you, 
and even tho commoners who were not in 
the thick of it all the time, appeared every 
morning with fiddle faces, not knowing what 
they were going to hear. At last, I think 
it was about Thursday, Bainbridge came 
tripping into the big room to say that Denis 
had taken a turn for the better, and was 
out of danger. After that it became a race 
between him ard Mole as to who should 
be the first to appear again in “ form "— 
and Eli won lt was embarrassing. He 
showed up without any warning. The 
fellows were not certain how they ought 
to greet him, and one or two who worked 
themselves up to the point of offering a 
somewhat conventional welcome, retired 
from the interview with a chilly feeling down 
the back. Eli viewed us all through his 
specs with a cold scrutiny, in which suspicion 
was not concealed, and Shadford felt itself 
under a reproach. The bandaged arm 
strapped to his side said to guilty con- 
scie  ..: “I am yet to be avenged.” Eli 
nursed it in front of ns, bearing his martyr- 
dom with a silence which was more up- 
braiding than vociferous complaint would 
have been. 

However, most fellows are capable of 
bearing this sort of thing, though there 
comes a time when it gets a little irksome. 
The first to give in on this occasion was my 
co-lodger Baldwin. One day, as we were 
«walking in the playground, Eli overtook 
us, and passed with that awful atmosphere 
of condemnation thick around him. I 
saw the shadow fall on Baldwin's face, but 
did not guess what he was going to do till 
he had hurried forward and placed one hand 
on the Molecule's white bandage. 

"I say, Mole," he cried, '* I hope you 
don't think that J am to blame for your 
accident. 

Eli pierced him through and through at 
short range with the most annihilating 
glance I ever saw. 

* How do I know who was to blame? 
said he, and what do I care ? ” 

He passed on, and if Baldwin was left 
4 little limp, I gave him a word or two for 
his folly that put some stiffness into his 
backbone again. 

“ Nothing for it now," said I, “ but to 
have the whole thing gone into. You have 
as good as accused the school by declaring 
your own silly innocence, and a pretty warm 
time you'll get." 

Baldwin mumbled some excuse, but saw 
that he had put his foot in it. It was out 
of the question to let the matter drop, 
for I had actually heard Eli own to his 
suspicions, so a short time later I laid the 
whole affair before my friend Franklin, 
and he bore m» out that Mole ought to be 
questioned, addinz that unless he men- 
tioned having written on the paper we had 
found, nothing shoull be said about it. 

"I may be wrong after all," explained 
Franklin, “and if we suggested it he might 

take the cue and manufacture a case.“ 

After that no time was lost. I went 
straight to Thorpe, and got him to call a 
little meeting of seniors, when I told them 
that Mole's suspicions were no fancy on our 


CHAPTER IV. 


part, but that I had heard him declare them 
by word of mouth. Mole was politely 
invited to attend the meeting, and he 
came. Thorpe refused to take the lead, 
and thrust a fellow named Warren to the 
front. 

* We are surprised to learn," said Warren, 
“that you think somebody in this school 
is responsible for the accident you met with 
a short time ago.” 

Mole said he was surprised that we were 
surprised, for he saw nothing surprising in 
it. Thorpe growled, but Warren showed no 
irritation beyond a slight flushing of the face. 

„Well, perhaps you will tell us who you 
think it was ? ” said he. 

„How do I know ? returned the Mole- 
cule sullenly. *' The coward chose a time 
when it was quite dark to make the assault.” 

Then you did not see anyone? ” queried 
a member of the committee. 

It was quite dark," reiterated Mole, 
and he struck me from behind.“ 

The committee looked at one another and 
smiled. Then Warren said : 

suppose you know that at the moment 
you fell a large screen was blown down on 
the landing behind you ? ” 

The Molecule's cheekbones were getting 
red. He shifted his glance from one to 
another with anything but an amiable 
expression. 

‘I have heard something of the sort,” 
he said, but I did not come here to be 
questioned." 

Warren jumped up. It was evident that 
there was & volcano under his quiet exterior. 

* You have said that some one at Shad- 
ford has been guilty of foul play," he cried, 
"and do you think we are going to lie 
tamely down under that? You have got 
to tell us all you know, and drop the interest- 
ing character of à martyr; you have got to 
help us find out who it was, and we shan't 
rest, nor you either, until this has been 
done.“ 

The Molecule's eyes opened very wide. 

"I don't see what you want to make 
a fuss for," he said, stroking his bandaged 
arm. “If the fellow had not the pluck 
to own up, I can't do anything to help you. 
Baldwin knows as much as I do, it he 
doesn't know more, or why did he think it 
necessary to clear himself ? ” 

It wasn't a fellow at all, you silly boy, 
cried Thorpe; it was the screen, and 
nothing else. Baldwin’s conscience doesn't 
sample the whole school, I suppose ? ” 

Mole's colour rose, and he turned on the 
speaker with a wrathful glare. 

„Did you ever see a screen that could 
say sneak ? be almost shouted. 

The question was a pcser. Two or three 
fellows started when they heard it, and my 
thoughts flew to Franklin and his theory. 
But the silence was broken by a loud laugh 
from Thorpe. 

" I say, Warren," he chuckled, that's 
a clue." Then, turning to the assembly, he 
added in a taunting tone: It's very clear, 
you fellows, that the culprit was some one 
who knows him." 

* Shut up ! " said Warren curtly. 

But if it had been Thorpe's intention to 
block the p of the inquiry, he 
succeeded admirably, for without a word 
the Molecule turned abruptly round and 
made for the door. Pausing with his hand 
on the knob, he looked back and said : 


** Tt seems I came here only to be insulted. 
I say again it was no accident, but who the 
coward was you can find out for ycur- 
selves.” 

The next moment he was gone. After 
that, the meeting resolved itself into a 
wrangle. Thorpe was blamed for being a 
hot-headed ass ; Warren was blamed for not 
telling some one near the door to prevent 
Eli's escape; and, amid the general feeling 
of ill-temper, there grew up the unpleasant 
impression that Eli had got the whip-hancle. 

“ I told you he'd come out on the right 
side," said some one, looking fiercely at 
some one else, as though anxious to localise 
the blame. 

* Well, don't lecture me," was the hot 
retort. “Keep your clever ‘toldyous’ 
to yourself." 

Baldwin sidled up to me with shockingly 
apparent facial contortions and warning 


gestures. *'' You'd better spit it out," he 
whispered, or it'll be worse in the end.” 
"Spit what out, stupid?" I was 


conscious that several fellows standing 
near had heard what he said. 

„Why what you and Franklin found, of 
course," he replied. 

My only and foolish response was to 
knock him down on the spot. This open 
breach of the peace defeated my own ends, 
for in another moment I was in the toils. 
Many hands were laid on me, and some one 
cried out : 

" Warren, I say, here's Winsloe knows 
something he won't tell.” 

Among a babel of voices I denied flatly 
that I knew anything, and accounted for the 
assault on Baldwin by saying that he 
had falsely accused me. Baldwin was 
called up. and forthwith closed the ircident 
by an abject acknowledgment that he had 
spoken in fun and didn’t know I would 
„take on so." He evidently realised that 
he had put his foot in it again, and ran the 
risk of having his name mixed up in the affair. 

don't know how long you fellows want 
to fool," said Warren, but I propose that 
some of us go to Bainbridge at once. It 
would be intolerable to let things go un. 
sifted any longer." | 

The opinion was supported by the better 
element, and a deputation was forthwith 


appointed. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—WHAT THE SCHOOL THOUGHT OF IT. 


1: afraid that Jacky and I set a very 

bal example to the young 'uns of the 
school by breaking rules on the night of 
our mass meeting in the Kennel, for we had 
a light in his stuly long after regulation 
hours. 

The writing of the notice di In't prove to 
be quite so easy a matter as we anticipated. 
It was our special desire that the new society 
shoul in't be advertised in such a ponderous 
manner that the Lower School would be 
frightenel away from the meetings, and, on 
the other hani, we coull not forget tho 
digaity of our Prefects' position, or that tho 
aristocrata of the school were closely con- 
cerne] in the society's future welfare. 
However, we knocked the composition into 
a possible shap» before retiring, and I was 
up early the next morning to continue the 
labour of love. There was not much time 
to get to work before first school, which 
begins at half-past seven. 

At half-past eight we have breakfast ; but 
afterwards, as second school does not com- 
mence until tea, three or four of us went up 
to Jacky's den, and I read my rough draft 
to them. This was approve of, got to 
work on the finished production, and, when 
the school was at dinner, I slippel away for 
a minute and pinnej it on to the notice- 
board, 

This is how it read : 


VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE!!! ! 


DzxHoLME DEBATING SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Fifth and Sixth Forms 
yesterlay, it was unanimously agreed that 


tne establishment of a Debating Society 
for Denholmians would make a very useful 
addition to the School's many other success- 
ful socia] clubs. 


Can You TALK ! 


The School has so far had no large meetings 
at which matters of mutual interest could be 
discussed in a perfectly free and friendly 
manner, and, as membership of the Debating 
Society will be open to all boys of the School, 
and only a very small entrance fee is pro- 
pos2l, it is hoped that a very successful 
inaugural meeting will be held. 

The Society was formally established 
yesterday, under the Presidency of the Cap- 
tain of the School. Meetings will be held 
every Tues lay, at 7 sharp, in the Prefects’ 
Room. An interesting List of Lectures and 
subjects for discussion is being arranged, and 
the Committee will be delighted to reccive 
any suggestions for future programmes or 
ideas for the development of the Society. 
All communications should be addressed 
to The Secretary, Prefects’ Room. 


Let Us Hear Yov! 


Those desiring membership must be 
introduced and seconded by a Prefect. 
Select your Prefect, and your election will be 
proposed at to-morrow's Committee. 

The Annual Subscription, payable in 
advance, is : 

6d. for Lower School, 

ls. for Upper School, 
and the proceeds will be devoted to a fund 
for the renewal of the Cricket Pavilion and 
the development of the Tuck Shop. 
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First MEETING, NEXT TUESDAY AT 7. 


The Captain o^ the School will lecture on 
a subject of vital interest to you all. 

Apply for membership at once if you wish 
to attend the Opening Night ! 


You Can HELP THE Tuck Sor! 


Why shoul i your silvery tongues and your 
silver coins remain hidden when you have 
such a splendid opportunity of using both ? 

You may develop, under the general 
encouragement of the Society, powers of 
eloquence which will outshine the oratory 
of Mark Antony. Will you let sixpence 
stop your ambitions? Shall a simple 
shilling nip your career in the bud? No! 
We want you to join us at our weekly gossips. 


WIL You ? 
Write the Secretary at once. 


Jacky and I, as soon as dinner was over, 
walkel round to the notice-board to see 
what sort of interest woull be taken in the 
new announcement, 

Even before we turned the corner of the 
corridor, it was obvious that the school had 
found something fresh to talk about; and 
when we got as near to the board as about 
one hundred struggling and excited Den- 
holmians permitted, we were able to pick 
up several scraps of interesting criticism and 
comment. 

Dallas, a rel-headel young ragamuffin 
from the Nursery "—as the three lowest 
forms were called—was rather bitter. 

“It’s all jolly fine,” he squeaked, “ for 
those chaps who have heaps of tin to gas 
about sixpence being a small entrance fee; 
but I've spent all my pcckct-money except 
threehalfpence, and I owe Wimple Minor 
a halfpenny of that. Vorder if the pater 
would fork out again? If not, I think the 
nursery ought to be let in free.” 

Mawson of the Fourth thought it was the 
most intelligent idea that the Fifth and 
Sixth had hit upon for years. “ But it's a 
pity," he adde J. they couldn't have made 
the announcement a little less like a tricky 
soap alvertisement. However, I'll join like 
a shot: if a certain Prefect will pay my sub 
with the shilling he has owed me for the 
last five months. I simply wouldn't miss 
hearing some of the saucy young dogs of 
the Fifth when they get on their hind legs 
and start to bark!“ 

Don't like the title," was the chief 
objection raised by Perrin, his special chum, 
The Denholme Debaters’ is too beastly 
stodgy for anything. I shall write in at once 
and propose that they call themselves 
‘The Cacklers' Club.' I'm going to join, 
cos I've got quite a lot of home truths to 
fire at the Fifth." 

Perrin's ilea was formally sent in to us, 
and though we »greed that his title was too 
frivolous for official purposes, it soon grew 
to pretty general use, and eventually was 
entirely adopted. 

“Lot of pilin’ rot, I call it," said a 
bored voice, which I recognised as the 
property of Langley, the dandy of the 
Fourth, whose wallpaper ties were his most 
interesting characteristic. ©“ What silly ass 
wants to stew after school hours in their 
frousty oll Kennel and hear 'em spoutin' 
blitherin' nonsense by the yard ? If I want 
borin’ to death I can get it Cone quite easily 
ia chiss ! 

" Crumbs! This ought to suit you like 
billy-oh, Dickie!” I heard Burton Minor 
shout. “ You can pay your tanrer and talk 
to the Prefects about Love. They'd be 
frightfully keen on hearing about the little 
cousin you met at that picnic ! ” 

„Shut up. vou sneak!” came back the 
replyc oy MÉ D hal yow upcat the crill-shed 
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I'd-——" There was a commotion In the 
crowd, and in another second two figures 
detached themselves from the mob, and, 
with a few 
followers, made 
for the play: 
ground, 

I heard from 
our friend 
Tommy, about 
ten minutes 
afterwards, that 
if he M hadn't 
torn the two 
infants asunder, 
the Doctor 
might have been 
kept busy in 
the splints and 
bandages de- 
partment for 
some time. 

Jacky and I 
waited about 


until the crowd 
compara- 
small 


got 
tively 


again, and then we cruised off to the dormi- 
tory to get into footer things for an hour’s 
practice. 

It was rather lucky that I had a liberal 
supply of fresh air that afternoon, for tho 
letter-box of the Kennel was, before bel- 
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clumsily in the form of a “true lover's 
knot," and read : 


" Deak Skec,,—I'm in the Third. We 
were, as you know, at the top of Lower 
School cricket last term, and now trying to 
head the Football. I hate Algebra, but I 
have not had detention yet. Will you make 
me a member of the Debating, because 
praps I might speak about things. Here is 
sixpence.” 


Another, from the Second, read : 


“ Master Samuel Jobson would like to 
belong to it. Please have a evening about 
catterpillers soon and I will bring my silk- 
worms’ eggs. You should call the lectuer- 
butterflies and how they are made. Banks 
of the Fifth knows me, and if l am a 
member he can have the money when I 
have it from the pater." 


From the Second, again, came the request 
of a warlike infant who wanted an evening 
devotel to talks about ''famous battles 
and fites,” and a further inquiry, Is your 
sosiety going to be musical? Why not 
have a talk about songs with specimans by 

the chaps in the school choir? I can 

play the piano so far as Czerny's exercises, 
and I would help with the program. 

Please make me a active member. Hear 

is fivepence and a postage stamp. I've 

got detention next Tuesday, but hope to 
be in time for the meeting." 

Another interesting message purported 
to come from a Red Indian brave. but 
the handwriting was recognisable as 
that of Mullis, the librarian, a Fourth 
Form bookwerm who has a special en- 

|, thusiasm for Redskin fiction. His com- 
munication read as follows : 


* From the barren lands of the Fourth 
Tribe, where the earth is never shaken 
by the large feet of the wise men in the 
Fifth and Sixth, come cries of gratitude to 
the great chiefs who invite their humbler 
brethren to a weekly Pow-Wow. So we will 
gladly come, with love in our hearts and 
money in our hands, carrying neither 
scalping knives nor tomahawks, and, follow- 
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Medicine Men and Chiefs of the Tribe— 
from the great scalp-snatcher Pickled Pole- 
cat, from the renowned keeper of goals, 
Hungry Elephant, from the mighty warrior 
Nine-Times- Uglier-than-a-Monkey, and from 
Shut-Eye the Sleepy One. 

„ Heu! Bottle-Nosed Bison, the spokes- 
man of the Fourth Tribe has finished ! " 


Even this noble piece of work (which was 
accompanied by an elaborate cartoon illus- 
trating the arrival of Bottle-Nose -and his 
companions at the wigwam of the great 
chief, Dirt-on-the-Dial) did not exhaust 
the ingenuity of the Fourth, for one of 
their leading lights broke into poetry at our 
expense. 

He had adapted the classic story of '* The 
Spider and the Fly," with the object of 
hinting darkly that the club was a mere 
money-grabbing scheme. Here are his two 
Verses : 


(Dedicated to the Cacklers’ Club.) 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
(New Version.) 


“Will you walk into our Kennel?” said the spider to 
the fly, 

“Jt will oniy cost you sixpence; come, you needn't 
feel so shy! 

Of amusement and instruction while we cackle, there's 
no lack, 

And bowever much we bore you—yoa will get no 
money back ! 


“We're a giddy lot of gasbagsin the Fifth and Sixth 
just now, 

And we may express opinions that will cause a 
howling row, 

But our Prefects will be waiting, and as soon as you 
rebel, 

You'll be swoopel upon and ‘outed’ (that’s a job we 
do quite well)." 


———— - — 


But such cynical and libellous messages 
were very few and far between, the vast 
majority of our correspondents assuring us 
of their great interest in the new club and 


The Great Chief '* Dirt-on-the-Dial " welcoming Friendly Tribes. 
(From the Cartoon presented (0 the Cacilera! Club ly an unknown artis.) 


time, filled with such a varied and heavy 
correspondence that I was afraid my health 
might give way under the strain. 

Fairhurst and Jacky helped me to tackle 
it, and the Treasurer’s face glowed with 
delight as I handed him over the subscrip- 
tions, The first letter opened was tied 


ing the swiftest trail across the mighty 
prairie, will we reach the wigwams of the 
braves in the Fifth and Sixth Tribes, There, 
seated around the camp fires, will we, 
having eaten of their pemmican and drank 
their fire-water, smoke the calumet of 
peace and hear words of wisdom from the 


applying for prompt enrolment. In con- 

sequence, “The Cacklers’” Committee 

retired that night very jubilant, and the 

treasurer, the next morning, gave me an 

alluring account of how he had been dreaming 

of swimming about in a sea of sovereigns, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: 


of righteous 
retributicn 
following 
swift on the 
heels of the 
offence. Pun- 
ishment does 
not always 
fall so quickly 
and effectu- 
ally, or mis- 
deeds would 
probably be 
tewer. 

The affair 
occurred in 
the Fourth 
Form at Corfield College. As usual in such 
cases, idleness was at the bottom of the busi- 
ness, Wills, of the Fourth, was propping up 
the wall in the long corridor, in the interval 
between dinner and afternoon school. 
This was his usual occupation when not 
engaged at his work or at meals, for he had 
an intense aversion to anything in the way 
of physical exertion. He could not be 
called a nice-looking boy. His form was 
decidedly corpulent, and his face round and 
pasty, with small half-shut eyes and thick 
pouting lips. 

Probably he would have remained in his 
restful attitude until the bell rang (in which 
case there would be no story to tell) had it 
not been for a sudden interruption. Another 
boy came running in from the quadrangle, 
and, before he could stop himself, cannoned 
into Wills, whose bulk occupied a not. in- 
considerable portion of the passage-way. 
The moving object recoiled from the station- 
ary one, which, roused from its lethargy, 
stretched forth a fat arm and seized the 
other's collar in a firm grasp. 

“ Why don't you look where you're 
going to, you silly chump ? " growled Wills, 
addressing his prisoner, who was consider- 
ably smaller than himself. “ If you haven't 
manners enough to p eei when you 
run into people, you'd better go back into 
the Third." 

The last sentence was prompted by 
jealousy, for Wills had been in the Fourth for 
the past eighteen months or more, while 
Marten, the other boy, nearly two years 
his junior, had only n promoted from 
the form below at the beginning of the 
term, yet was already above him in class. 

* Well, you oughtn't to go to sleep in the 

assage, began Marten, but stopped and 
bezan to struggle, as the fat boy, still hold- 
ing his captive’s collar, dug his knuckles 
scientifically into the back of the victim's 
neck in a manner familiar to most bullies. 

None of your cheek, young Marten," 
he growled again. You should know better 
than to run into a chap just after he's 
finished dinner. Why," he added in a more 
plaintive tone, I believe you've spoilt my 
digestion for the rest of the day. You 
shouldn't have such beastly bony shoulders." 

Marten with difficulty suppressed a retort 
about Wills's bones being buried beneath a 
mountain of fat, and answered: I'm sorry 
if I hurt you. Have an apple, and call it 
pax." As he spoke he produced a fine 
Ribston from one of his jacket-pockets, 
which were somewhat distended. 

„Oh, that’s what felt so hard when you 
ran into me, was it? said Wills, taking 
the fruit. I hope you'll look where 
you're going next time, that's all." 


- —N HIS is a story 
ES 


AN INKY INCIDENT. 
By Frank McMurtrie. 


So saying, he relaxed his grip of the 
other’s collar, on which he had left the im- 
print of his hand, and took a large bite out 
of the apple. Marten, glad to get out of the 
encounter so easily, sped off down the cor- 
ridor, and all was peace and quietness once 
more, save for the sounds of munching 
which proceeded from the mollified Wills. 
It did not take him long to dispose of his 
booty, and when the last morsel had dis- 
appeared (for his appetite did not disdain 
even the core) he began to regret he had not 
extorted larger ransom. 

* Why, the ar's pockets were stuffed 
full of apples," he grumbled to himself. 
* Wonder what he's going to do with them ? 
Bet he never offers anyone else a share." 
(This was the last thing Wills himself would 
have thought of doing; but he felt none 
the less aggrieved because of that.) “I 
shouldn't be surprised if he shoves them in his 
desk, although it's against the rules." 

Here a bright idea occurred to him. 
Why not help himself to the apples if they 
were in the forbidden receptacle ? Marten 
would never make any complaint to tho 
authorities if he found them missing, since, 
by doing so, he would lay himself open to 
punishment for secreting them in his desk. 
Wills chuckled at this exquisite joke (as it 
scemed to him), and forthwith proceeded 
along the corridor until he came to tho 
passage leading to the Fourth Form class- 
room. He turned up this, and, approach- 
ing on tiptoe, reconnoitred the room through 
the ts of the door, which was partly 
open. As he could see no one, he retreated 
to the other end of the passage as stealthily 
as he had come, and, advancing again with 
noisy tread, flung the door wide open and 
marched in. The room was empty. If 
Marten had been there, he had evidently 
not stayed long. 

After a cautious glance along the passage 
to make sure no one was near, Wills pro- 
ceeded to examine Marten’s desk. He 
attempted to raise the lid, but without 
success, and inspection showed that, unliko 
most of those in its neighbourhood, it was 
provided with a serviceable lock. Here 
was a very good reason why Marten would be 
likelv to use it to stow the apples in ! 

“Wel, I'm hanged if I care," muttered 
the fat boy, whose temper, never very good 
at the best of times, was ruffled at this 
unexpected obstacle. *'' Here goes to open 
it." 

As he said this, he drew a large and 
formidable knife. armed with many blades, 
from his trouser-pocket, and with the 
biggest blade (which he termed a “ pig- 
sticker ") endeavoured to prise up the lid. 
It showed no signs of yielding, so he applied 
more pressure, and the blade broke with a 
snap. 

With an exclamation of anger Wills put 
down the knife, and, grasping the desk-lid 
with his stumpy fat fingers, tried to wrench 
it open by main force. This effort was 
equally unsuccessful, so he began to hunt 
hastily around for something that he might 
use as a crowbar, for he feared his nefarious 
proceedings might not be left long un- 
interrupted. The only thing that looked 
strong enough for his purpose was the poker, 
and with this he returned to the 3 
Using the broken knife as a wedge, he 
contrived to insert the point of the poker 
beneath the desk- lid, and, pushing it in 
some distance, exerted such powerful 
leverage that the screws securing the lock 


to the front of the desk could not hold out 
against it, and gave way, so that the lock 
was drawn up ily as the desk.lid was 
raised. 

Somewhat alarmed by his complete suc- 
cess, Wills restored the poker to its plece 
in the grate, and anxiously scanned the 
interior of the desk. His labours had not 
been in vain, for ranged along the back 
were what he sought—some half a dozen 
apples quite as fine as the one he had already 
disposed of. He lost no time in filling his 
pockets with them, and had just taken hold 
of the last one when he heard some one 
coming along the passage. What was he 
to do? The e was a cul-de-sac, so 
he could not escape by the door. If it were 
Marten (and the lightness of the footsteps 
and his own guilty conscience seemed to 
confirm the idea), he would be caught red- 
handed. It would never do to be thus 
found breaking open another fellow's deek, 
for a boy caught pilfering, even if he escaped 
being reported to the masters, always 
suffered heavily at the hands of the boys. 

As these thoughts passed through his 
mind he sought distractedly for a place of 
refuge, and soon found one. The recess to 
the left of the fireplace was filled by a large 
cupboard, in which were stored exercise- 
books, paper, ink, and pens, together with 
the form blackboard ad. easel when not in 
use, Usually it was kept locked, and the 
key was in the possession of the form- 
master, Mr. Johnson ; but on this occasion 
the door was ajar, and a key, to which a 
bunch was attached, was in the lock. With- 
out stopping to think of the possible con- 
sequence, Wills availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and, stepping inside the cupboard, 
drew the door to after him. There was 
plenty of room inside, for, though there 
were shelves all the way up, they were 
narrow, and did not reach more than a 
quarter of the distance from the back of the 
cupboard to the front. 

Scarcely had Wills vanished into his 
retreat when the newcomer entered the 
room. It was not Marten—in fact, it was 
not a boy at all, but Mr. Johnson. He was a 
short, spare, active man, with a cadaverous 
face and a very sharp pair of eyes, as 
members of his form frequently had occasion 
to discover. To the dismay of the fat boy, 
he came straight towards the cupboard—and 
halted in front of it. Was he going to o 
it? Wills trembled at the thought, but 
next moment he had greater cause for dis- 
may, for the master turned the key in the 
lock and withdrew it, leaving him a prisoner. 
As he turned away the boy teard him say: 
How careless of me to leave. my kes 
about like that." 

Here was a predicament to be in! No- 
body could rele: se the prisoner from his 
captivity now but Mr. Johnson, and then 
explanations would certainly be demanded, 
Wills cogitated the advisability of kicking 
at the door until the master came to release 
him, but soon dismissed the idea in favour 
of putting off the evil day. Especially did 
he do so when he reflected that Mr. Johnson 
frequently gave the form-monitor his keys 
and deputed him to put things away after 
school. In such case Wills would be released 
without inquiry save from any of his school- 
fellows who might be near. 

Buoyed up by this hope, and by the 
thought that he would miss afternoon 
school, including Latin lesson, which he 
hated, he proceeded, to make himself as 
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comfortable as possible in his compulsory 
quarters. There was a convenient shelf 
just the right distance from the floor, on 
which he seated himself, after placing on the 
und the piles of exercise-books which 
lled it. He then remembered, by feeling 
them, the spoils which had been the occasion 
of his present plight, and at once consoled 
himself by starting on them. They were 
very good applss—very good indeed, and he 
chuckled at the thought of Marten's feelings 
when he discovered his loss—feelings which 
he judged from what his own would have 
bean under similar circumstances. 

Before he had half-finished the apples 
the bell rang, and he heard the tramp 
of many fect as the class filed in. Ho 
wondered if Marten would take Jong to dis- 
cover the robbery. Probably he would 
find it out at once, since he would have to 
go to his desk for his Cæsar. Then he re- 
membered, with a start, that he had left 
the blade of his penknife there. What a 
fool he had been not to remove that before 
taking the apples! He wondered whether 
he could be traced by it; and mentally 
resolved to be very careful about letting 
anybody ses his knife for some time to come— 
though he began to realise that Marten 
would be sure to demand to see it any- 
how, since he would know him to be the 
only chap who could have known of the 
existence of the apples, and his greediness 
was notorious, 

Meanwhile, as preparations for the lesson 
commenced, Wills’s abeence was noticed 
by the boya who usually sat next to him. 
It did not cause very much comment, the 
general opinion being that he had probably 
gone into the town after dinner, and was 
now gorging at the tuck-shop, quite oblivious 
of the of time, 

Just as the lesson was about to begin, 
Marten rose in his place and addressed the 
master excitedly. '' Some one’s broken my 
oe opea, sir, he said. The lock’s right 
off.“ ; 

* Is there anything missing? ” inquired 
Mr. Johnson. 

“ Yes—at least, I'm not quite sure, sir," 
stammered the boy confusedly. 

* Well, when you are sure, report the 
matter to me, and after school I will look 
into it," replied the master, and there the 
matter ended ; but the boy listening from 
the cupboard felt uneasy at the thought of 
what that inquiry might reveal. 

So far Marten had evidently not noticed 
the knife-blade, but he might come across it 
at any moment, and would then be sure to 
carry it to Mr. Johnson. In that case the 
master would institute an inspection of pen- 
knives throughout the form; and Wills 
felt it would be difficult to account for the 
absence of his knife if questioned. 

As he finished the last apple, carving it 
with another blade of the knife in question, 
80 as to make as little noise as possible over 
it, he tried to think of a tale which would 
sound satisfactory if he were asked to pro- 
duce the knife. To say he did not possess 
one would not do for a moment, for no boy 
went without a knife of some kind, and he 
had often exhibited his own many-bladed 
weapon to the admiring gaze of other chaps. 
He wondered if it would be safe to say he 
had leat it to another boy ; but in that case, 
whom should he fix upon ? This unwonted 
meatal effort, combined with the heat of the 
fire close by, the darkness, and the large 
amount „f food he had consumed, acted as 
an inducement to drowsiness, and before 
long he was as sound asleep as though he 
were in bed. This would not have mattered 
so much, had it not been that he possessed 
the extremely bad habit of snoring. 

* One of you boys must have a very bad 
cold," observel Mr. Johnson a little later. 
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“Whoever he is, I shall feel obliged if he 
will tr" not to breathe quite so hard. It 
is really most unpleasant to listen to when 
one is endeavouring to give a lesson." 

But the noise, far from abating, seemed 
to grow louder and more sonorous. “I 
won't have it," snapped the master. Stop 
that noise at once—do your hear?“ 

* I don’t believe it’s anyone in the class 
at all, sir," said a boy who sat at the end of 
the front row, nearest the cupboard. “ It 
sounds as if it came from over there." 

“ Nonsense!" retorted Mr. Johnson. 
But, nevertheless, he stepped in the direc- 
tion indicated by the boy, and soon became 
convinced that what he said was correct. 
After listening with a puzzled air for a 
minute or two, he drew a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and, selecting one of them, 
unlocked the cupboard-door, his actions 
being watched by the class with breathless 
attention. Inside was seen the huddled-up 
form of Wills, sleeping profoundly, but 
audibly. 

Mr. Johnson held up his hand to command 
silence, as some half-suppressed titters 
broke forth, and, taking a cane from his desk, 
he bent down and drew it smartly across 
the reclining figure’s calves, 

The effect was electric. With a loud 
yell the sleeper jumped up, and fell back 
again as his head came in violent contact 
with the shelf above—the shock of which 
oaly served to still further bewilder his 
slumbering faculties. Nor was this all. 
Oa the shelf stood a large uncorked bottle 
of ink, holding nearly a quart, and this was 
somehow precipitated on to the top of 


him. 

If the form had grinned before, this time 
they fairly roared. Mr. Johnson had his 
face and gown splashed, but this was nothing 
to the state of Wills. The ink had eis- 
charged itself all over him, and he was 
drenched in it almost from head to foot. 
His hair and face were simply dripping, 
and a large quantity had found ite way 
down his neck, effectually ruining his collar 
and tie. His jacket and waistcoat were 
soaking, nor had his nether garments 
esca ; and, to crown all, he added to the 
joy of the beholders by spluttering through 
the ink which ran down his face, '* Oo-oh, 
I believe I've broken a blood - vessel! 

But Mr. Johnson soon restored his dormant 
faculties. He still held the cane in his hand, 
and with it he administered a series of sharp 
cute, which had the desired effect. As the 
fat boy turned himself every way to avoid 
the blows, he scattered ink everywhere, 
until the master was fain to desist, and bade 
him first mop up some of the streams that 
flowed from his clothing, and then betake 
himself to the bath.room before goin 
before the  headmaster. He departed 
accordingly; leaving a trail of ink behind 

im. 


Order having been restored to the joyful 
class, Mr. Johnson surveyed the pool of ink 
which covered the floor of the cupboard, 
and had irretrievably spoilt most of tbe 
exercise-books which lay there. Just as he 
was turning away he uttered an exclama- 
tion, and picked up an object, which he held 
gingerly on account of its inky condition. 
* Wills appears to have left his pocket- 
knife behind," he remarked, for the benefit 
of the class. 

With a start Marten looked up and spoke. 
" Would you mind looking if one of the 
blades is broken, sir ? " he said. 

Laying the knife on a sheet of blotting- 
paper, Mr. Johnson examined it carefully. 
‘Certainly, the largest blade is broken off 
short," he answered. 

* Well then, sir, it must have been Wills 
who broke open my desk,” exclaimed the 
boy with an air of triumph, “ for here’s the 
blade, which must have broken off and 
dropped inside the desk when he was forcing 
the lid up.“ 

On comparison this was found to be so. 

It seems to me," said Mr. Johnson, that 
Wills has a good deal to answer for. Have 
you found out yet whcther anything is 
missing from your desk ? " 

Rapid reflection had forced Marten to the 
conclusion that it would be useless to con- 
ceal the object of the robbery, since Wills 
would be certain to let it out when ex. 
amined. ‘“‘ Well, I put some apples in there 
before school, sir, and now they've gone," 
he admitted. 

“Ah! That's against the rules, you 
know," said Mr. Johnson  reprovingly. 
* Still, that doesn’t excuse the theft. I 
must report the whole affair to Dr. Barton, 
and he can deal with it as he thinks best. 
I fear our friend Wills will have to go short 
of pocket-money for some time to come, to 
pay for all the damage he has done this 
afternoon.” l 

This proved to be the case, and Wills 
consequently went sadly short of good 
things for a long while. Not only was his 
pocket-money stopped, but his lack of 
popularity among his fellows was such 
that no amount of persuasion would induce 
them to share their dainties with him. To 
a boy of his gluttonous nature this alone 
was a severe punishment ; but he received 
besides a thrashing from his headmaster 
for stealing, and a considerable imposition 
on the top of it. 

As for Marten, he was let off with a caution 
agninst storing food in his desk again. 
Under the circumstances he was far from 
grumbling at this, and was even heard to 
declare that the spectacle Wills presented 
when he came out in the part of “ the 
skeleton in the cupboard " was worth the 
loss of his apples twice over ; and I think the 
readers of this would, in his position, have 
said the same. 
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SEA POSTMEN AND THEIR WORK: 
SOME THRILLING STORIES TOLD BY OCEAN MAIL SORTERS. 


EA POSTMEN, of course, are the men whose 
duty it is to sort the letters in the 
special quarters provided for their accommo- 
dation on the ocean liners. During 
calm and stormy weather alike the clerks 


By HAROLID J. SHEPSTONE. 


working the mails at sea, the general routine 
of the work in all sea post offices is practically 
the same. At the port of departure a 
large number of sacks is now received. For 
instance, it is nothing for a White Star boat 


Sorters at Work on a North German Lloyd Steamer. 


to receive 1,500 sacks at Southampton, to 
be supplemented by another 2,000 at Queens- 
town. This line, it may be added, holds : 
the record for having carried the largest 
number of sacks to New York—namely, 
4,568, which was the number conveyed 
by the Majestic on December 12, 1906. 


employed in these sea t offices must 
apply themselves diligently to their duties; 
for in these days of Transatlantic “ fliers ” 
the time between British ports and New 
York is so short that every minute on duty 
must be used to the best advantage. 

The sea post office, it should stated, 
is an American idea. The first offices of 
the sort were established on the American 
line steamships a few years ago, when mail 
clerks were stationed on the steamers to 
aid in handling the heavy mails between 
London and New York. The plan proved 
so valuable that, later on, arrangements 
were made with the German poetal authori- 
ties by which the sea post office was intro- 
duced upon some of the ships plying between 
Germany and New York. The White Star 
line was the fourth to be provided with 
these offices, so that the custom may be 
said to be pretty firmly established on the 
Atlantic. riously enough, there are no 
post offices on the Cunard boats, though 
arrangements are now being made to 
establish them. 

The post offices on the American and 
White Star lines are called British-United 
States Sea Post Offices." The force on these 
lines is composed of two British and two 
American clerks, with all the sailor help 
necessary to handle the sacks, etc. The 
Englishmen are in charge in one direction 
and the Americans in the opposite direction. 
The post offices on the German lines are 
officially designated ‘‘ German-United States 
Sea Post Offices." On the North German 
Llovd ships the staff on their three fast 
mail boats is composed of seven men, 
made up of two German secretaries, three 
German subalterns, and two American 
clerks. They, of course, receive all necessary 
help in handling the sacks from the sailors 
of the ship. 

Although there are no two ships which 
have the same facilities for handling and 


While the mail is being carried aboard 
by the longshoremen one of the clerks 
stands at the gangway, reads the titles on 
the sacks, se»s that they tally with his list, 
and then directs the carriers where to pile 


them. The sacks which are to be opened 
and worked in the sea post are sent below 
into the opening room of the post office. 
The rest of the sacks—those intended for 
delivery at New York intact—are checked 
and then stowed away in the hold. These 
sacks are called '' transit mails" and are 
directed to New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and, in fact, to all the large 
cities of the United Statee, Canada, and 
Mexico. They are made up at the more 
important poet offices in the provinces 
when the quantity of mail is sufficient to 
warrant it, and the remainder of the mail 
sent with them is given to the sea post to 
be distributed en route to New York. 

After leaving the last port of call the 
entire office force retires to the post office, 
and the real work of distributing the mail 
then begins in earnest. So far as the post 
office itself is concerned, it merely consists 
of a couple of rooms below deck fitted with 
tables on which the mail bags can be emptied, 
with separation cases having many pigeon- 
holes for use in the work of sorting, and with 
pouching cases for holding the sacks in which 
the mail is placed after sorting is completed. 
Usually one room is used for “ working " 
papers and packages and for storage, and the 
other for letters and registered mail. The 
sorting of the latter is often a lengthy 

ure. Each kage has to be sepa- 
rately checked, and then on separate sheets 
the clerks have to record full particulars 
of the package, such as its number, where 
posted, and its destination. ded are 
then placed in a registered pouch, which is 
cl with a rotary lock." 

It is perhaps the final sorting of the 
letters for New York that taxes the clerk 
most. These have to be separated into 
about thirty-five districts or sections. To 
do this, the sea postmen must know all the 
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streets located in the different postal dis- 
tricts, and they must be familiar with the 
boundary numbers of the streets and ave- 
nues running through the territory of different 
stations. To memorise thes» boundary 
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numbers requires constant study, and 
if a clerk is not familiar with them his 
error report for the month will inform him 
of the fact. Each clerk is examined on the 
New York City scheme twice a year, and 
the best evidence of the efficiency of the 
sea post staff is the fact that the average 
on examinations is well above ninety-nine 
per cent. 

There are hundreds of letters received 
in the sea post that would be illegible to a 
layman, but the experienced sea post staff 
distribute these letters almost as readily 
as they do the legible addresses. There are 
some letters, however, which are undecipher- 
able, and they are turned over to the bureau 
in the New York office, the special function 
of which it is to decipher the illegible calli- 
graphy. Many amusing addresses are found 
while working the mails. For instance, an 
amorous Swede, writing to his sweetheart, 
addressed her as follows : 


“ Miss Ida Jonson, 
my darling sweetheart, 
Nortamerka. 
„i luv uy." 
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When the ship reaches Quarantine the 
Government mail tug  Postmaster-General, 
whose captain has been informed by wireless 
telegraphy as to when the ship will reach 
Quarantine, goes alongside. The mails are 
then transferred to the tug and the latter is 
usually on its way to the pier long before 
the ship has left Quarantine. An interesting 
fact concerning the transfer of the mails 
is that of the many hundreds of thousands 
of sacks transferred in this manner only one 
sack has been lost. That loss occurred in 
a heavy sea. The tug broke away from the 
ship and the sack was lost overboard. 
When the tug reaches the pier there are a 
score of waggons waiting which carry the 
mails to the various post offices in New 
York, and the remainder to the trains for 
despatch to the various outlying cities. 

A great many more letters are carried to 
the United States than are received from 


there, which means that the sea postmen 


are busiest on the trip out to New York. 
On these journeys they are required to work 
eleven hours a day. On the return journey, 
the quantity of mail matter not being so 
large. they are not required to be on duty 


Sea Postmen at Work on the Whit: Star. Liner Oceanic.“ 


An Irishman recently wrote : 


Miss Annie Judge, 
Two- and- over street, 


Sailing. 
Mass," 


which was delivered in due course to 
2 Andover Street, Salem, Mass. 

The working of the mails continues in this 
manner until all the letters have been sorted 
and placed in their respective packages 
or the ship is within twenty-four hours of 
New York. If it has been found impossible, 
as it frequently is in the height of the 
tourist season, to sort all the letters received, 
the unsorted ones are turned over to the 
New York post office as unworked " 
matter and are separated there. A large 
quantity of letters are received from the 
passengers, for you can post letters on the 
big liners just as you can in any city. These 
letters are placed with the others and duly 
sorted. Many business men now make a 
point of dealing with the bulk of their corre- 
spondence while crossing the Atlantic. 


for more than nine hours a day, and the 
distribution is generally completed before 
the ship arrives in port on this side. The 
shorter hours eastbound allow the men more 
time for recreation and amusement, and 
there are many pleasant and agreeable fea- 
tures connected with their work and en- 
vironment on board ship which help to 
offset the hard trips westward. They travel 
in the first class on all lines, and receive 
the same treatment and have the same 
privileges as first-class passengers. 

Although they travel first class on all 
lines, there is some difference in regard 
to their accommodation on the different 
ships. On all the ships of the North German 
line there is a mess-room exclusively for the 
use of the German and American clerks. 
This room is fitted up with all the con- 
veniences of a first-class dining room, and 
there is a steward assigned to the service 
of the clerks who does nothing else but care 
for their sleeping rooms and mess. room. 
The mess-room is a very pleasant and popular 
feature of the life on board ship, for it-can 


be used as a lounging, smoking, or reading 
room, when the sorters do not feel inclined 
to mingle with the passengers in the public 
rooms of the ship. On all the other lires, 
however, they dine with the passengers in the 
saloon. 

On arrival in New York the clerks are 
allowed four days’ leave, exclusive of Sun- 
days and holidays, At the expiration of that 
period they are required to report them- 
selves to the Foreign Station of the New 
York office, and must report themselves 
daily then until their rext assignment 
to a sea post ship. "They are not assigned 
to any particular ship or line, tbe conse- 
quences being that each clerk has a chance 
of travelling on all lires which carry sea post 
offices; and in this way they Lecome familiar 
with the diffeient ships ard the facilities 
they afford for handling the mail, etc. 
This continual change from ore ship to 
another is one of the pleasant features of a 
sea postman's life. The seme rule holds 
good on this side amd also at the German 
ports, which means that the. men have 
gis oppertunities of visitir g the sights in 
the neighbourhood of the ports they touch. 

Some of the older sea pcstmen cen tell 
many exciting stories of adventures at 
sea. Men lost overboard in storms, colli- 
sions, breakdowns, and even shipwrecks 
are the subjects of the tales related by 
them. A few years ago the mail steamer 
Ems broke her shaft and rudder stem at sea, 
drifting about for six days until she was 
finally picked up ard towed to tbe Azores. 
She remained thers until the ship sent to 
her relief arrived. As soon as the accident 
occurred the head clerk realised that he 
was the individual who would Le held 


= responsible for the thousands ard thousar ds 


of letters under his charge. He remaired in 
the post office guarding his letters until they 
were safely transferred to the relief ship. 
On another occasion the steamer Spree 
broke her shaft; which tore a hole in the 
hull, filling the mail rooms with water. A 
brigade of steerage passengers with buckets 
was formed to try and save the mail, but 
the hole was larger than the buckets could 
tackle, and the sacks remained in the water 
for six days. After the ship was towed to 
Queenstown the mail was recovered ard 
turned over to the Etruria. 

Fortunately, serious accidents to sea 
postmen have been very rare, though so far 
there is a record of five deaths. Four of 
these occurred through the loss of the Elba 
in the North Sea some little time ago, when 
four postmen went down with her. The 
other fatality occurred on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. One of her sorters in 
strolling the decks ore night was struck by 
a wave, lost his balance, and was washed 
overboard ard drowred. On the whcle, 
however, corsiderirg the distance travelled 
and the number of men now employed, 
accidents are very rare ard far between. 

An interesting zccount of a sea poetman’s 
devotion to duty is related of Mr. W. H. 
Hall, now foreman of tke Foreign Station of 
the New York Post Cffce. He was on the 
Elder when that vessel was wrecked off the Isle 
of Wight. Under his perroral supervision 
the mail, consisting of six hundred sacks, 
fifty-five of which were lost through a hole 
in the ship, was removed from the hold and 
lifted into lifeboats ard larded at the little 
village of Atherfield on tke island. It was 
then carried in waggors to Newport ard for- 
warded to its destination Ly train. Igroring 
the importunities of his fellow-passengers, 
Mr. Hall refused to ieave with them, ard 
waited until the last sack was in the lifekoat, 
which he then boarded. For his devotion 
to duty he received letters of commendation 
and thanks from the postmasters-general of 
England, Germany, and America. 
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E have had a bazaar at our place. I 
don’t mean that we havo had one at 
our house, but thore has been one belonging 
to the church where my father is a warden. 
Tom Dixon and I have had a right good 
time at the bazaar. He's a boy who lives 
on the other side of the road, and he always 
does as I tell him to do, because he knows 
why. If he didn't he would jolly well get 
his head punched. But my mother and 
sister don't like Tom, because they say he 
leads me into mischief. 

The bazaar has been a great affair, and 
mother and sister Aiice have been busy 
weeks for it. We have had the Bishop down 
to open it, and there was no end of fine 
folks at it. My brother Jack, who is grown 
up and at college, wants me to write all about 
the bazaar, and he has promised to see that 
the spelling is O.K. Father says my 
spelling is original, I don't know what 
he means exactly, for Tom Dixon can 
always read what I write. Mr. Haslam— 
that's the curate at our church (at least he 
used to be at our church, only he is leaving 
now)—says when I think a word should be 
spelt one way I ought to be sure and put it 
some other way. "That wasn't a nice thing 
to say, and I told him so, but he is a real 
good fellow, older than my brother Jack. 

I heard the ladies talking about the 
bazaar beforehand, and Alice told me I 
ought to help. I was quite willing to do 
that. I wanted to look after the ice- 
creams—I and Tom Dixon—but the woman 
who had charge of that department told 
me it was all arranged, and there wasn't 
any call for my services. When I asked 
mother what I was to do at the buzaar she 
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« CUPID'S POST OFFICE.” 
By Joann W. KNEESHAW. 


only said, ‘‘ Don't bother me. 
of mischief.” 

At last some young ladies who were going 
to run what they called a “ Cupid's Post 
Office" asked me if I would help them. 
Tom and I were to be messenger boys, and 
we promised to assist them all we could. 

Father was to be the chairman when the 
Bishop came to open the bazaar. I heard 
him and the mater talking about it one 
day, and he said he was very nervous, for 
he wasn't much at speech-making, and he 
said as thore would be a crowd of high-class 
people there he wanted to do well and get 
the people to praise him. That wasn’t 
just how he said it, but it was what he 
meant, I expect. 
help him. I wasn't going to have my father 
laughed at, and if he wanted the people to 
1 him I had a duty to perform and see 

e got properly cheered. 

I heard him after that saying the speech 
over in his study when he didn't know I 
was there. It began: My Lord, ladies 
and gentlemen, the duty that has fallen to 
my lot this afternoon is a proud one," It 
was awful rot, for after he had gone I looked 
at the paper he had written. But as I 
intended to give him a leg up it didn't 
matter what sort of rubbish he spouted. 

I talked it over with Tom Dixon, and we 
arranged what to do. We were to speak to 
all the kids at the bazaar, and as soon as 
dad rose to make his speech we were all to 
cheer and clap like mad. We were also to 
go among the people and ask them to clap 
and bang the floor when dad spoke. 

When the Bishop and the others went into 
the gallery to open the bazaar there was a 
lot of folks in the room, and about a dozen 
kids had promised to cheer, and lots of the 
people had promised to clap for father. 

You should have heard us shout when 
the pater got up to begin! I got on a chair 
and waved my hand, and we all shouted. 
The folks looked round, and when they 
saw us they were evidently pleased, for 
they just did laugh ! Father looked vexed, 
but he began to speak. 

* My Lord, ladies and gentlemen," he 
said, and then he stopped. 

I thought he had forgotten what came 
next, for I often do myself, so I yelled out, 
„The duty which has fallen to my lot this 
afternoon is a very proud one.“ 

You should have heard the people cheer 
when I said that! They were pleased, 
only father seemed quite mad. 

When it was all over and the speaking 
was done Í crept out of the way. I went 
looking round, and I found the Bishop sitting 
on a chair by himself, so I went up to him 
to shake hands and ask him how he waa. 
He was a nice old gentleman, and he must 
have felt lonely, for he seemed real glad to 
see me. He asked me to sit down beside 
him and talked to me about footer and 
cricket. He asked me all about the folks 
at the bazaar, and where I belonged, and I 
told him about dad and the others, and I 
pointed out the decent people for him so 
that he wouldn't feel lost. 

I forgot to tell you that my sister Alice 
was in trouble just then. I don't under. 
stand it all, only I know that Mr. Haslam 
—that's the curate, you know—used to 
come to our house and go about with Alice, 
and then all at once he gave up coming and 
walking about with my sister. I was real 
sorry that he didn't come, for I liked him. 
He is a right good sort, and he knows what 
boys like, and he isn't a bit stuck up, and 
he can do things worth doing, like cricket. 


Keep out 


I made up my mind to 
a 
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Then Mr. Markham to come and fool 
about with Alice, and I don’t like him a bit. 
He is one of those who turn up their nose at 
you, and he thinks himself above a fellow, 
and suggests it is bedtime. for babies, and 
such like. I didn’t want Sis to marry him, 
and I am sure she didn't want to, for I 
sometimes caught her crying. 

It was Tom Dixon who let me into the 
story at last. He had heard his folks 
talking about it, and he came right away 
and told me all. 

* She wants to marry old Haslam," he 
said, but he hasn't got any money, and he 
can't marry till he gets. a living—as if any- 
body expected he could marry if he wasn't 
living. Then Markham has heaps of money, 
and so your father says she is not to marry 
Haslam, but Markham instead, and he has 
told Haslam not to go to your house any 
more. 

It was the day before the bazaar that Tom 
told me this, and I told the Bishop all about 
it. He is really a nice old boy, and he 
gave me a shilling when Tom Dixon fetched 
me away, and he said he would see me later 


on. 

After that Tom and I had to go up and 
down carrying letters to the folks. The 
young ladies who had the post office used to 
give us little envelopes to take to people 
about the room; and when we gave them 
their letters they used to get red and laugh. 

Who sends all the letters?“ Tom said 
at last. 

„Why. you duffer," I said, they write 
'em in the post office." 

It was just then it came into my mird that 
we might have a share of the fun, so the next 
time I was round ''Cupid's Post Office 
I sneaked some paper and envelopes. 

“ You see," I explained to Tom, we'll 
send some letters ourselves. We'll just 
write them out and then go and deliver 
them." | 

Tom wanted to know whom we were going 
to write to, and I told him. I meant to 
cheer up Mr. Haslam ard our Alice. I 
thought it would be real kind. 

The first lettor we wrote was to my sister. 
Tom wrote it, because I said she would 
know my writing. I don’t think it was 
spelt right. Tom is a duffer. This is what 
he put down : 


“The rose is redd, the vylete blew, 
The pinx is swcet, and so are you." 


Then he signed Mr. Haslam's name and 
I went and gave it to Alice. I expected 
she would be pleased and laugh, but she 
didn't. She called me a little fool, and 
went away huffey, ard I think she cried 
a bit too. 

Then we wrote one to Mr. Haslam. I 
wrote it this time, and it said, I luve you. 
Alice." Tom handed it to him, and he 
only laughed and said we weren't to be silly. 

I didn't know what had gone wrong, for 
I am sure I wrote my very best, but he 
knew it didn't come from Alice. We talked 
it over, did Tom and I, and we thought 
the spelling or writing had let us in. We 
were going to send Markham one next, so 
after a bit we went to talk to Mr. Haslam. 
He could draw splendid faces ard things. 
and I asked him to draw a donkey's head. 
He did it like Ex ip Then he looked 
at it and laughed, and said it was just 
like me, and he felt proud of me. So he 
wrote at the top George Jarvis "—that's 
me, you know—and at the bottom he put 
* With compliments, R. Haslam," and gave 
it to us. 
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When we got away I borrowed a pair of 
scissors and cut my name off the top. Then 
we put the picture in an envelope and 
Tom gave it to Markham. 

He was talking to a lot of ladies when Tom 
gave it to him, and he was fool enough to 
think it was fine fun to get a letter from 
** Cupid's Post Office.” I expect he thought 
Alice had sent it, and he took it out and let 
the others look. They all laughed. But 
Markham didn't. You never saw a fellow 
in such a temper. He went to where Mr. 
Haslam was standing and he rowed him just 
awful and I thought he was going to hit 
him. Mr. Haslam was very quiet, but he 
didn't give us away. Tom and I bolted to 
see the waxwork show till the row was over. 
. When we came out Alice met us, and she 
waa laughing fit to die. 

“ You'l get it warm to-night,” she said. 
" Father has gone home in a nice temper 
and mother's crying." 

That didn't help to cheer us worth a 
fig. I had been doing my best to cheer 
them, and it was hard they didn't feel 
grateful. We were going to send some 
letters to Tom's folks, but we hadn't any 
heart after that, and we gave it up. 

A minute or two later up comes the 
Bishop. 

* Hallo, my man," he said, “ here is a 
letter for Mr. Haslam. You can find him 
and give it to him." 
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I took the letter, and off we went. 

“ What's in it?" Tom asked, when we 
had got into the little room. 

“ I don't know,” I said,. but I'm going 
to see. I'm not going to give out any more 
letters without knowing they won't get me 
into a row." 

So we went into a corner where nobody 
could see us, and opened the letter. On 
the paper inside it said: “ The living of 
St. Mary's, Wyncaster, is vacant. I have 
great pleasure in offering it to you. It 
is worth about 400/. Come and see me 
before I go away.—Wyncaster.”’ 

It seems all right," I said. Go and 
sneak another envelope to put it in." 

Tom went and did so, and then we 
fastened it up again and went to find Mr. 
Haslam. 

He was looking downhearted and glum. 

George,“ he said, you played a dirty 
trick that time.“ 

That was just like him. I expect Mark- 
ham would have nearly killed us if he could. 

I gave him the letter. 

" What is the game this time?" he 
asked, but he opened the letter. 

You would have thought he had gone 
off his head. He shook us by the hand till 
my fingers ached. 

“This isn't a joke, boys?" he asked, 
and we said it was honour bright, and the 
Bishop had sent it. 
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CONJURING 


T tricks that I am going to explain in 
this article are not really conjuring 
tricks at all, but experiments in finding the 
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centre of gravity. That sounds very dry 
and uninteresting, so we will call them 
“Balancing Tricks,“ when they may 


TRICKS, 
By MORLEY ADAMS. 


PART II. 


assume more interest. You might well 
devote an entire evening’s entertainment to 
experiments in balancing, as, although 
simple to you when you have mastered 
the elementary process of finding the centre 
of gravity (that awful sentence again). they 


will appear very wonderful and exceedingly 
attractive to your audience. 

You should have your table set out as 
though for dinner. A white tablecloth 
should cover the table, and set out thereon 


should be half a dozen forks, a drinking- 2 


A bit after we saw him and the Bishop 
talking together and laughing, and after the 
old boy had gone he went straight across 
to Alice. 

I expected a fearful hiding when I got 
home, and I crept upstairs to bed without 
saying good-night to father. But it came 
out all right. When I had been in bed a 
while I heard the folks come home, and 
Alice was laughing and joking, and I heard 
Mr. Haslam's voice, and everybody seemed 
in good spirits. 

Alice came into my room a little later 
and put her arms round me and ki 
me, just as if I was a little kid, and she 
knows I can't bear kissing. She called me 
her dear brother, and said I was a good boy, 
and she told me Haslam was going to leave 
and that he was going to marry her in a 
month or two. 

Father spoke seriously to me next morn- 
ing and said my conduct had been dis- 
graceful, but under the circumstances he 
would overlook it. But it mustn't happen 

ain. 

When I went to the bazaar again Mr. 
Haslam met Tom and me, and he took 
us round the stalls and bought us presents. 
He has promised that when he and my 
sister get married I can go and spend 
my holidays with them. He knows just 
what boys like, and I intend to have a first- 
rate time next summer holidays. 


AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 


glass, a wine-bottle (half full of water and 
corked), half a dozen corks (ordinary wine- 
bottle size), a dessert dinner-plate, a tea- 
cup (a wide, somewhat flat cup is the best), 
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two ordinary sharpened pencils, and two 
penholders, which should be alike in size 
and shape. You .might also add, neatly 


placed on the plate, an egg in an egg-cup, 
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a serviette, and anything else that will 
make the table look as though laid for 
dinner, 

Take an ordinary knitting-needle and rub 
it up &nd down on the kitchen sink for a 
few times until you have worn the point 
off; then put this through the cork in tae 


wine-bottle until it protrudes through the 
top about four or five inches, the end which 
you have flattened on the sink to be upwards. 

Take up one of the corks and make a 
slit in one end and into this slit insert a 
thick unworn penny, then stick into the 
cork a fork on either side, as in fig. 1, and 
place the eage of the penny on the end of 
the needle and you will find that it will 
balance. 

Now take the forks out of the cork and 
put them in again at a wider angle, and, 
instead of placing the rim of the penny on 
the needle, place the extreme surface 
edge farthest from the cork on the point of 
the knitting-needle, and it will balance, as 
in fig. 2. th this and the former may be 
revolved, the latter at such a rate and 
for so long as ultimately to wear a hole 
quite through the softer metal of the penny. 
You can lodge the penny (with forks and 
cork attached) on the edge of the drinking. 
glass or on any other point or edge that may 

t itself. : 

Hollow But the end of a cork until it will 
fit into the small end of an egg. You need 
not be very exact as to fit, one cut round 
with a very sharp knife is sufficient. Now 

ut the-forks into the cork exactly as you 
Jia in fig. 1, having the hollowed erd of 
the cork pointing downwards. Place the 
small end of the egg in the hollowed end 
of the cork and put the other end on the edge 
of the mouth of the bottle, and you will 


. find that it will remain there, perfectly 


balaneed, and if great care is taken it may 
be revolved. I should not advise you to 
try and revolve it in company. Try some 
time when you are alone and when eggs 
are cheap ! 

To balance a dinner-plate on the point 
of a needle may almost appear to be an 


impossibility, but we shall see by our next ` 


experiment that it is not only possible but 
quite easy. You take up the plate from your 
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table and pass it round for inspection to 
show that there is not a hole in the centre 
where you might put the point of the needle 
in and thus get it to balance by trickery. 
You now cut two corks in halves length- 
wise, and in each half stick a fork, in the 
flat side about half an inch from either end. 
You will have therefore half an inch at one 
end and one inch (about) at the other, but 
a glance at the photo No. 3 will show you 
exactly how the forks should be placed in the 
corks, Now you place the corks, with forks 
attached, at equal distances around the plate, 
and place the whole concern on the point of 
the needle and continue to move it about 
until you find the centre of gravity, when 
m find that it will balance, as in fig. 3. 

is may be revolved with perfect safety. 
I find that rather and fairly heavy 
forks are best for this feat, especially 
if the plate used is a largo one. 

The next feat is a little more difficult and 
should be 5 beforehand, as it is 
important that you should know the rela. 
tive sizes of the cup and the forks. It 
oonsists of balancing an ordinary tea or 
breakfast cup on the needle, and for this 

urpose you can use either two forks, if à 

reakfast-cup is used, or one fork for a tea- 


cup. 

A cork is thrust through the handle of the 
cup (if the cork is too large you must cut it 
down), and, assuming that it is a breakfast- 
cup, as in fig. 4, you stick the points of two 

forks into the cork, one on either side 
of the handle. They must be inserted 
at such an angle that they will incline towards 
the centre of the cup. Now you place it 
upon the needle and once again move it about 
until you get it to balance, which you should 
do in about a minute. If a smaller cup is 
used you will only require one fork stuck 
in the right-hand side of the cork and 
inclined towards the centre, and, of course, 
towards the lef* I fin? that the larger cup 
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and the two forks is the easier method 
and quite as effective. You should be 


constantly talking to your audience whilst . 


reparing and .whilst balancing the cup, 
or by so doing you reduce the interminable 
minute, or even two minutes, to less than 
half the time, Tell them that you have been 
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accused of ''lifting" that cup, that folks 
say that it is the missing Áscot Cup, but 
you are sure that it is not, because some 
other ass got (Ascot) it. You heard that 
it went to America in the same boat that 
Mark Twain returned in. You point out 
that this one is a breakfast-cup, and if 
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you are not careful it will break *'fast 
enough." Any such incidental talk will 
make the whole entertainment of far 
greater interest than if you remained 
silent, or merely apologised when you could 
not first of all get the cup to balance. 

The next is a sort of double balancing 
feat and is extremely effective, well repay- 
ing what little preparation is necessary 
for ite performance. You will require two 
long sharpened pencils, two  penholders 
(alike), three corks, and two forks. I find 
that dessert-forks are the best size for this 
feat, being slightly smaller than the forks 
which we have used for the other experi- 
menta, You can start the trick by picking 
up one of the pencils and balancing it on 
the needle. To do this, take your pocket. 
knife from your pocket, or borrow one, and 
open it half-way (until the blade is at right- 
angles to the handle—small blade is best). 
This you stick into the pencil just above 
the sharpened end, with the handle pointing 
under the point of the pencil, thus: 


Now place the point of the pencil on the 
point of the needle and it will balance. This 
is "d preliminary to the more imposing 
feat that you are about to perform. Bore 
a hole through the centre of a cork length. 


wise, and through this insert a sharpened. 
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pencil. until the sharpened end protrudes 
about an inch through the cork.. 

Into the cork you must stick the two 
forks, about half-way up, as in fig. 5, and 
vou have part of the apparatus complete. 
Now take another pencil and two pen- 
holders with nibs attached, and stick them 
into the pencil just above the sharpened 
point, having previously stuck a cork on 
to the end of each penholder. If you place 
the point of the pencil now on the end 
of your finger it should balance. If it does 
` not, shift your pens either up or down, as 
required. Now comes a piece of very deli- 
cate balancing. Take the pencil with the 
penholders actached and put th: point on to 
the end of the other pencil to which you 
have the two forks and the cork attached. 


HOW TED 


‘2 PICKERING was a telegraph boy at the 
Bletherdal» Post Office. He had only 


left school a few weeks, was fourteen years 
old, and small for his age. Whatever his 
actual size might be, in his own mind Ted 
was far from small; and when he entered 
oa his duties as messenger, and commenced 
to earn his own living, he drew himself 
up to his full height of four feet five and 
fancied himself a full-grown man. 

Oa the last evening of the old year, Ted and 
his fellow-messengers were waiting for the 
clock to strike eight—the signal for them 
to disp»rse for the night. 
two or three minutes to the hour, when one 
of the clerks brought in a message that had 
just arrived, addressed to the Butler, 
Hyglesholo Hall, and asked for a volunteer 
to deliver it. 

Now, Hygleshole Hall is no less than four 
miles from the town of Bletherdale, and, as 
the road leading to it is very lonely, and it was 
a dark and bitter night, none. of the boys 
at first seemed inclined to come forward. 
The clerk was about to hand the telegram 
to the senior boy, as was the custom on such 


they would be to his cld mother. 
.wondered to himself what the telegram 
„was about, and was pursuing an interesting 
train of thought which his eonjectures 


It wanted but 
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As this bálanóed when put on your finger, of 


course it will balance when placed upon the 


pencil. Now you carefully lift the whole 
concern and place the point of the pencil 
which protrudes through the cork on to the 
point of the needle in a horizontal position. 
Now, it probably will not balance at once, 
because you have not the pencil with its 
attached penholders in exactly the right 
position. You move this either towards the 
forks or away from them, until at length 
the whole apparatus is beautifully balanced 
on the point of the knitting-needle, and if 
great care is taken the whole thing can be 
made to revolve by lightly blowing it, though 
this is somewhat hazardous, 

At a public entertainment it is best to let 
well alone, and after you have performed 
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By HERBERT Owen. 


occasions, when Ted Pickering, seeing that 
the Jatter did not appear to relish the com- 
mission, and allured by the prospect of the 
extra mon he would get for working after 
hours, with a possible tip at the Hall into the 
bargain, spoke up and said he would take it. 

** You're not afraid of the dark, are you? 
said the clerk. “ You won't find it a very 
nice night for the walk, you know." 

* No, I' m not afraid," Ted replied stoutly, 
and, putting the telegram in his pouch, he at 
once manfully set out. 

Strong as Ted's courage might have been 
in the warm well-lighted cffice, however, 
it soon commenced to dwindle away when he 
had leít the town with its bright shops and 
gas-lamps behind him, and was trudging 
along the pitch-dark highway towards the 
Hall. His way led first along a well-made 
road, with high banks topped by hedges on 
either side; but after a while it turned off 
into a narrow muddy thoroughfare with 
trees overhanging, and then the darkness 
was black indeed. Ted plodded on, hardly 
seeing an inch before him, his feet sinking 
sometimes ankle-deep in the mire, often 
walking right into deep puddles mude by the 
melting of recent snow. 

How lonely it was in that silent lane, and 
how quiet! Every now and then a bird 
would flutter from a tree, roused from its 
sleep by Ted's footeteps ; but beyond this, 
hardly a sound reached his ears. These 
sudden whirrings were very startling. Ted 
began to wish he had not offered to come, 
but he at once dismissed this coward thought 
from his mind, and set himself to try and 


think about the few extra pence he would 


get for working after hours and the help 
Also he 


suggested, when—hark !—he hears a peculiar 
creaking noise from the hedge, which makes 
his heart stand still for a moment. Then he 


knows that it is“ only the wind grating two 


dry boughs together, and pes es on smiling 
at his nervous fears. 

Or, in the black darkness, some large 
tree-stump looms out all at once on him, 
bearing a strange resemblance to a human 
head, and he again catches his breath in 
dismay ; till his scared stare resolves it into 
the inanimate block of wood which it is, 
and he breathes again. 

Bravely as he repelled these little shocks 
to his courage, bv the time he reached the 
lonely cottage that marked the halfway 


the experiment, to allow it to balance for a 
minute and then take it off the needle. 
Fig. 6 shows the same feat, but looked at 
from directly in front, and shows the point 
of the balanced pencil resting on the other 
pencil. 

As this experiment may take you some 
five or six minutes to get everything nicely 
balanced, it is absolutely necessary that you 
keep up a continual patter, or, if you feel 
that you are quite unable to do this. get 
some one to play on the piano; but talk if 
you can. 

In my next article I may tell you how the 
great cabinet trick is performed, and how to 
make the apparatus necessary for perform. 
ing it. 

(Te be continued.) 


PICKERING RANG THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE NEW YEAR IN: 
A TELEGRAPH BOY'S ADVENTURE. 


point of his journey Ted's mind was in a 
state of nervous expectancy. i 

Some distance past the cottage the road 
abruptly widened, and as he strode into the 
open space he saw the cheerful light of a 
roaring bonfire, round which were ranged 
several caravans. By the fire lounged two 
men, who on Ted’s approach raised them- 
selves on their elbows so as to get a better 
view of him. 

“Hullo, matie!” said one, rather a 
rough night this, for travellin'. Where are 
you bound for? 

* Hygleshole Hall" cried Ted; half 
cheered by the sight of human beings, half 
timid of them, because they were gipeies. 
* Good-night," he added, and hurried on. 

The man mumbled somethirg.to his com- 
panion, and then lay down again. 

Only until Ted had disappeared round 
& bend in the road, nowever, for no sooner 
had his footsteps faded into stillness than 


both sprang up quickly. One of them went 


into one of the caravans, and, after a good 
deal of groping about, brought out several 
articles, which & very superficial observer 
indeed would have been able to identify as 
implements of the housebreaker's art. These 
objects the scoundrels stowed away in 
various parts of their attire, and, after 
making up the fire with some logs, they stole 
away down the lane in the direction in which 
Ted had disappeared. 

In a very short time their rapid strides 
enabled them to overtake our ycung friend, 
whom they seized roughly by the neck, and 
threatened with a fearful fate should he 
utter a cry or attempt to escape. Poor Ted, 
at the moment, could not have^cried out if 
they had offered him all the riches of the 


. East to do it ; and as to escapirg, the trem. 


blings of his nether limbs put this quite out 


of the question. | 
He was now blindfolded, ar.d, after turning 


him round roughly three or four times in 


order to confuse his mird as to the direction 
in which they were about to take him, each 
of the men seized him by an arm, and all 
three marched off at a quick step. When 
they. had walked for what seemed to Ted 
several milos, they stopped, ard Ted heard 
the noise of a wooden gate beirg opened, 
and was conducted into a shed or building 
of some kind, where he was released and 


-bidden to sit down on some hay, which he 


was able to feel with his hands. : 


Here he-remained for several hours, in an 


agony of doubt and suspense, for he could 
not imagine for what. purpose the men had 


kidaapp»d him. He did not dare to stir 
from the place where they had left him, for 
ha could hear their low gruff voices every 
now and then, responding to each other in 
spasmodic conversation. The fumes of 
tobacoo also reached his nose, so he knew 
he was closely guarded, and that it was 
useless to attempt an escape. He did shift 
the bandage from his eyes once or twice, 
but the darkness was inky: nothing was to 
b? $221 savea faint gleam from the pipe of one 
of his captors. 

At last, however, tha long time of waiting 
cam? to an ead. The men tapped the ashes 
out of their pipes, and Ted felt himself 
again seized by the arms and mad to 
acconpiny thom—ia what direction he 
was totally unable to determine. In about 
twenty minutes thsy stopped, and the men 
commnsne»l a whisp»red consultation. Ted 
heard a few words, 

" Batter go over tho wall," one man 
ad vissd. No uss risking tho gate.” 

* O' course we ad, yer fool,“ said the 
second impatiently. ‘* D'yer take me for 
an idiot? Where's th» best place? We're 
got ter git this kid over, as well as ourselves." 

* I saw a place whore there was some iron 
steps in the wall to-day,” said the first voice. 
** It can't be far from ere, if I could see.“ 

* Well, goo an’ s»e'f you can feel em, if 
von think you know about where they are," 
rejoined the other. I'll mind the kid.” 

The first speaker walke l away for a few 
steps, and then there was a noise as if he 
were fum dling about over soms rough surface. 
After a minute's delay, a hoarsa whisper 
iaformod them: 

Ero it is.” 

Ted was guided in the direction from 
which the voice proceeded, and next heard 
one of the m3a ascending the wall. 

* Now the boy," hə exclaimed, when he 
was perched oa th: top. 

“ Hold tight, cock,” said the man who had 
remained with Ted, and no noise, mind, 
or I'll knook yer 'ead off. 

Ted was hoisted noiszlessly up to the top 
of the wall, where he was clutched by the 
man who had first ascended, and who now 
commeaced to descend on the opposite 
side. In a very short time all three were 
standing inside the wall—Ted very much 
bewildered, as you may well imagine. 

They now appeared to be among trees, as, 
in the first movem2ats they made, there was 
a sound as of dry sticks snapping underfoot, 
and Ted could not restrain a low cry as 
something cold, and wet, and rough swept 
the uncovered part of his face. This caused 
the m?a to give him a savage shake, and to 
threaten him. 

They were among the trees for several 
minutes, and afterwards crossed an extent 
of what felt like soft grass. 

“ Now then —stea ly! 

Ted was lifted up by a hand under each 


of his arms, and with tiptoe stealthy steps 


the mon carried him for about twenty 
paces, 

' The bandag» was now taken off his eves, 
and Ted saw dimly in tho darkness that they 
were clos» und?r the walls of a large house, 
and not far from his head was a small 
window. 

‘He had littl time to look about him. 
Instead of his eyes, his mouth was now 
bandaged, so that it was impossible for him 
to make more than a very low sound in his 
throat. 

* Wait a mo," suddenly said the man who 
appeared to ba the leader. It may be 
tiled inside. We must have his boots off.” 

. Hastily these were removed, and Ted 
began ag iin to tremble in uncertainty as to 
what was to come next. 

One of the men now produced a tool and 
commenced to work with it on the fastening 
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to the window. It took him but a minute 
or two to destroy the efficacy of this, and, 
having opened the window and taken & dark 
lantern from his pocket, he swept with the 
latter what was visible from his point of 
vantage of the interior of the house. 

“ All right, mate," he said, turning to his 
companioa. 

The mate" now pressed something 
cold to Ted's neck, and, in a blood-curdling 
whisper, gave him the following instructions. 

Now look ere, matey. D'yer know what 
this 'ere is as I'm a-putting agin yer neck— 
do yer? [I'll tell ver. It’s a revolver, and 
Im a dead shot—couldn’t miss anything 
as big as you at a hundred yards, not if I 
tried. Yer see that little window there ? 
I'm a gooin' ter put ver in there. When yer 
git inside turn to the left, and I'll show a 
door to yer as I want yer to open. Take 
this 'ere oil-can. There's two bolts, one at 
top and one at the bottom. Oil’em well wi’ 
this first, and then pull 'em to, and, look 
vou, if you make more noise than a cat 
'ud do I'll put.as many bullets into yer back 
as ther’ are buttoasin yer coat. Now then 
mind!" A savage gesture added force to 
the peroration. 

The two men now hoisted the poor boy 
up to the window and lowered him down 
inside. The man who had instructed him 
pointed out the door, and Ted frantically 
but without noise moved a chair in front of 
it and began oiling the top bolt. While he 
was doing so he collected his wits a little bit. 
With the rapidity of lightning the thoughts 
flashed through his brain. The men were 
going to rob the house, that was quite certain. 
Equally certain was the fact that, however 
unwillingly, he was helping them. If there 
was & ghost of a chance he must prevent 
the crime. But what was he to do? 
Vocally it was impossible for him to make 
any noise sufficient to call the servants, 
who were, no doubt, slumbering far away on 


the other side of the house; while in his 
every movement he was conscious of the 
loaded revolver pointed to his heart. 
, he could do nothing ! 


Alas, 


He drew back the top bolt, and, getting 
off the chair, lifted it back to its former 
position. As he did so he saw a chance— 
but it was a slender one! Close by was a 
door which led to a flagged passage-way, 
and just outside the door stood a large tin 
pail, evidently left by the servants who had 
been cleaning up. If he could gain the 
shelter of the passage-way he saw a method 
by which he might rouse and bring to him 
the whole household in two minutes. But 
it was very, very risky ! l 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
with lightning-like rapidity, while he was 
placing the chair, very carefully to prevent 
noise, as it was at first. How was he to 
gain the passage-way * In a flash the 
idea came to him. Apparently, in his 
agitation, as he left hold of the chair, he 
awkwardly jerked the oil.can out of his 
hand a little way towards the door. He 
stooped to recover it, and, with a wild-cat's 
leap, jumped through the doorway, stumbled 
over the pail, and blundered on hands and 
knees round the corner into safety! In a 
breath he was on his feet again, and, seizing 
the pail with both hands, with all his might 
he swung it over his head and banged it down 
again on to the flagged floor of the corridor. 

It made a terrific crash. With an awful 
imprecation the man at the window dis- 
appeared and the light of the dark lantern 
went out, Vigorously, Ted time after time 
jangled and banged away with his pail. He 
tingled all over with triumph, to think 
that he had outwitted the two burglars. 
Jangle, bang, bang, bang, bang, jangle, 
jangle, jungle. A fearful clatter and din 
he created, And he was laughing to himself 
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rather hysterically when the figure of a man 
in his shirt and trousers, carrying an immense 
poker in one hand and a lighted candle in the 
other, appeared at the other end of the 
passage. 

„What's all this?” said the new-comer 
to the excited telegraph boy. 

Ted mumbled away at his gag. and the 
butler (for it was he) quickly cut away the 
painful bandage round his mouth. 

“ Burglars! " he gasped as soon as he 
was able. Two villains kidnapped me and 
put me in here to unlock the door! Run! 
quick !—and you'll catch them : ” 

Two or three other men-servants had by 
this time arrived on the scene, 

The butler considered a minute. 

Are they armed ? " he inquired. 

One has a revolver," cried Ted, ‘‘ a.d he 
had it pointed at me all the time.“ 

" Mr. Footers,” exclaimed the butler. 
" and vou, Smith, take sticks—you will 
find plenty in Mr. Harry's room— ard go at 
once and see if you can catch them. It is 
my own duty to stav behind to protect the 
house from any further attempt.” 

The two footmen turned pale, and looked 
at one another in a rather scared way. 

But one of them has a revolver," said 
Footers nervously. 

„Never mind," replied the butler. They 
dare not use it on you. Make haste, or they 
will have escaped." 

* Excuse me, Mr. Smilers,’ said the other 
footman, if you would take the lead, I 
will accompany you ; but I decline to go out 
with Footers.” ! 

* You are both afraid of them," said Mr. 
Smilers sarcastically. 

If it comes to that, Mr. Smilers,” said 
Footers, with dignity, “ I am quite as willing 
as yourself to pursue these scoundrels, but I 
alone am no match for the two of them.“ 

* So I shall have to tell Sir George that all 
the.men in the place were afraid to follow 
them, I presume," rejoined the butler, with 
rising anger. A pretty thing to have to 
say!" 

The footman Smith now judged that by 
this time the ruffians would be well out of 
the park. So he buttoned up his coat and 
put on a bold air, saying in a most oflhand 
manner— 

* Well, I don't know what you are going 
to do, Mr. Footers, but I'm going to see if 
I can see anything of them." 

Mr. Footers fired up at this speech, and 
said that he should have been out long ago 
but for want of supporters. 

The two went hurriedly in search of 
cudgels, and, having insisted on having the 
front door left open for them in case they 
should have to retreat—‘ for they are 
desperate men," said Mr. Smith—which 
arrangement occasioned a further delay 
while weapons were being found for Mr. 
Smilers to guard the door—the two valiant 
burglar-catchers crept cautiously out into 
the grounds. : 

Ted now remembered his telegram, and 
inquired whether this was Hygleshole Hall. 
It was, and the butler took and opened the 
message, which was addressed to him. 

„Oh.“ said he, when he had read it. Sir 
George arrives home to-morrow morning. 

After a few moments’ thought, he added 
" You had better stay here for to-night, 
young man, We can give you a shakedown, 
somewhere, I've no doubt. When Sir George 
artives in the morning I will tell him about 
you, and you will be able to relate to him 
exactly what has occurred." 

Ted learnt that, the master of the house 
not being expected home as yet, house- 
cleaning had been in progress at the Hall, 
which was the reason of the tin pail having 
been left in a position so lucky for Ted and 
the sufety-of the knights valuables, 
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In a few minutes the two footmen, having, 
as might have been expected, been unable 
to find any trace of the miscreants, returned. 
They remained up some time talking with 
the butler and with the frightened maid- 
servants about the startling events of the 
night. When at last he got to bed, Ted was 
a long time before he slept; but when he 
did at last drop off it seemed but a few 
minutes to the time when he woke up again, 
blinking in broad daylight and wonderirg 
where j^ could be. The butler was just 
drawing up the window blind, and brought 
the message that dir George Rendlesham 
had arrived, and, having been told of Ted's 
exploits, desired to see him as soon as he was 
dressed. i 

Ted told his story to the knight in the 
latter’s study, and, when it was ended, 
he asked Ted all about himself, his relations, 
and his prospects. He was a man of bene- 
volent mind, and Ted’s apparent character 
impressed him favourably. He made some 
notes about him, and sent him home in a 
dogcart, with a rustling banknote for five 
pounds to go on with. 

Some days after this, Ted’s mother was 
visited by Sir George in a grand carriage, 
and a discussion was held as to what could 
be done for Ted. He changed his occupa- 
tion soon after this visit for a situation in 
Sir George’s Estate Office, and is now well 
on the road to a much more comfortable 
future both for himself and his mother than 
could have ever, previous to his New Year’s 
adventure, been anticipated. 

Of course Ted could not give any detailed 
description of the robbers ; for except as dark 
figures against the sky he had not been able 
to see them, and they had naturally kept 
their lantern turned well away from their 
own persons while making preparations 
for the intended burglary. The gipsies, of 
course, fell under suspicion, and the police 
made a raid upon the caravans, but by -the 
time they appeared the gipsies must have 
carefully hidden all evidences of their 
nefarious trade, for nothing was found to 
incriminate them. As for Ted’s boots, 
these were found, before he went to bed on 
New Year's morning, lying outside the little 
window through which he had made his 
burglarious entry. Thus the thieves, for 
this time, escaped the arm of the law, and 
Ted came out top in his first and only 
experience in housebreaking. 
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Breeches of Contract! 


Extraordinary nppearance of those cheap football 
knickers after the first wash. 
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OUR NOTE BOCK, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“Jobn Smith: Gentleman Adven- 
turer.” By C. H. Forbes- Lindsay. With 
Illustrations in colour by H. d. Lach- 
man. (Lippincott & Co.) 5s. [The 
stirring life-story of John Smith, tlie 
founder of Virginia, has been told froin 
time to time in our pages, but here we 
have a pretty complete representation 
o: the man. It is worthy of a place in 
every school library.) 

“A Call to Seamen.“ By Rev. F. 8. 
Horan, R. v. (John Murray.) [A 
volume of sermons preached to naval 
cadets at the Ho:al Naval College, 
Osborne, with an appr«ciative foreword 
by the Lord Bislop of Winchester. 
They are good straight talks of the 
kind that the cadets would listen to 
and benefit from.] 

“Tom Brown's Schooldays." With 
six drawings by H. M. Brock, and 
other Ilust. ations. (Henry Frowde.) 
[This is the Oxford Edition of a boy's 
book too famons to need description.) 

“Quentin Durward.” By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. With Illustrations. 
(Frowde.) (Another Oxford Edition of 
another famous book.] 
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Corresp 


J. B. S. (Sus:ex).— The certificate is quite correct, and 
was meant for you. The certificates are often sent 
out months after the prizes have been received. 


W. H. C. (Crewe).—The articles about which you 
inquire have been long out of print with us, and can 
only be obtained second-hand by advertising. 


W. J. W. (Brecon).—Have forwarded your letter to 
Mr. Wade. 


E. MARTIx.— I. Books of X 
riddles are publi-hed at 
various prices by Ward 
& Lock, Dean & Son, 
Nimmo, Chatto & Winduna, 
Nelson & Sona, and Rout- 
ledge, aud are obtainable 
of any bookscller. 2. You 
must choose for yourself. 


INTENDING.— You will find 
the particulars in the 
* Profeesional Hand- 
book," published by the 
Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, West- 
minster, price3d. Appli- 
cations for admissiun to 
the North-West Mounted 
Police can only be mude 
in Canada, and there are 
generally more applicants 
than vacancies, Appli- 
cants must be from 18 to 
40 years old. 


W. K. J.—1. Ti e dots are 
the grain. due to the 
sc: een used in making the 
process-block. 2. Ask at 
any sbop where artist's 
materials are sold. 


VERITAS.—1. There are no 
gener. statistics for the 
east and west as separate 
districts, but the rainfall 
ranges from 25 inches in 
the driest district to 186 
inches in Cumberland, 
where it is the greate t. 
2. The mean temperature 
of England is 49}, that of 
Scotland 474. The mean 
monthly temperature in 
the winter ranges be- 
tween 36 and 48, aud 
during tbe rest of the 
year between 50 and 64. 
There is a difference of 
6 degrees between the 

south of Sngland and the 
Shetlands, due to the 
difference in latitude, 
These are, of course, all 
Fahrenheit. 


NERvocs (I. H. W.).—Oh, 
but you are, whatever you 
think! Go more into 
ckeerful society, keep out 
ofpdoors, take the cold tub 
and phosphorine, abo 
Virol—but this only if 
you are thin. 
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A Very Bad Dra wing! 


ondence. 
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J. W. K. (Glasgow).— Tour practising is telling for 
good. You have yet, however, much to learn, both 
as regards anatomy and perspective. 


Grorce.—The extra 1 of the rim, as you call 
it, is the balance-weigh 


GORDON HIGHLANDER.— Yes: the January part for 
1997 of the B.O.P.” can still be obtained from our 
publisher, or to order through your bookseller. 


Winter in Wallamooloo. 
“Sweep yo’ dooraway, sah 7 
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No. 1518.— Vol. XXX. Price One Penny. 


(NO. 20 OF CURRENT VUL.) [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


f | i^ ** eu f 
The Tourney. U a Ernz Hanfstaenogt, Munich. 
From a Paintiig by RALPH HEADLRY ) 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


CHAPTER V .II.—DEARE LADYE MINE. 


ERE cime a merry day at Cliflon; 
T the first bright time in many black 
weeks, Early one morning we heard a 
clatter of aorsemen at the gate and a lively 
“ta-ran a-ra ° on a hunting-horn, Then 
sang a .horus of jolly lads : 

“The hunt’s up! the bunt’s up? 
Awake! deare ladye mine." 


And one sweet lady threw wide her 
casement aud joyously fluttered her ker- 
chief to the breeze. Twas Sir Arthur come 
again. 

What a to-do there was! 
hither and thither! And how the tongues of 
the mails clacked! A dozen lusty lads 
ran to hold the knight’s horse, and the 
women blocked up the hall-way like a 
flock of excited sheep. But the fairest 
maid in Dorset stood white and trembling 
at the foot of the great staircase, able to 
move neither backwards nor forwards. 

And Sir Arthur pushed his way through 
the press, love in his eyes, a laugh on his 
lips, à handshake for the lads and a pat 
on a rosy cheek for the blushing wenches. 

And when he was clear of us all he saw a 
silent maid that heli out two hands that 
trembled with her emotion. He stopped 
just an instant, the roguish amile died on 
his face and a great yearning came into his 
eyes. 

Wo held our breaths. He moved forward. 
** Wilt thou kiss me, Kate? we heard him 
say in such tones that they went to our 
hearts. And she fell on his shoulder and 
kissed him before us all, murmuring '* My 
beloved! Thank Gol! I have not lost 
thee." 

And then, what a shout went up! A 
dozen lads kissed a dozen rosy lasses, 
simply because they could not help it. 
The maid Dorcas was by me; there were 
two tears in her two eyes and a lump in 
my throat—and we kissed also. Twas 
a foolish thing to do, perhaps; but what 
would you? Lads will be lads and maids 
will be maids as long a8 time lasts. 

Then, when we all looked up again, lo! 
there was our bonny mistress leaning on 
the arm of her knight and smiling so 
happily that one's heart leapt to see it, 
and her cheeks were red as roses, and her 
blue eyes danced with the light that was 
in them. 

We cheered again and again; and the 


What runnings 


steward spoke a little speech, the cook-maid. 


sobbing a hasy “Amen!” to every 
period that he uttered. And Sir Arthur 
made a merry answer, though there was a 
catch in his voice now and then. 

'Jwas when he had finished that our 
mistress spoke. Verily shyly and sweetly 
she said her say, with just a flash of her old- 
time proud manner in one place. She 
bade us make ready for a great feast that 
evening in honour of her “dear neighbour 
and gallant protector.” 

“ Seeing,” she added, ** what love you bear 
him, and that he hath before now sworn 
to serve me, I do straitly charge him in 
the presence of you all that he wed me as 
soon as may be." And then she, who in 
sweet jesting was laving such command 
upon her faithful knight, kneeled down and 
kissel bis hand as though she were his 
humblest servant. 


"Twas all as pretty as a love-play, and we 
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Bv Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero tn Wolfikin,” etc, etc. 


went off to do her bidding with hearts so 
full of gladness that they felt as though they 
must burst withal. 

I warvant you we had a marvellous 
merzy time. After the feast at Clifdon, 
neels must that we shoull go the very 
next day to Sir Arthur’s place, where we 
feastel and dancel again. 
was & sending for lawyers and parsons and 
such a bustle in both houses as you never 
saw. Sempstresses and tailors were set to 
work, for each maid must be given a new 
gown and each man a new livery for the 
great day. There was hunting of the 
choicest harts in the woods, shooting of 
birds, and catching of fish. 

Our cook had a regiment of wives and 
wenches slaving in the great kitchen. The 
cellarer shut himself up with his ales and 
his wines, testing and sampling to find the 
choicest. The gentl:iolks that lived around 
rode vp with friendlv greetings and pleasant 
wiənes, for our mistress was the richest 
and handsomest mail in the whole county 
and Sir Arthur was accounted the gallantest 
knigat. 

His possessions were not large, and the 
marriage from the worllly point of view 
was an excellent match for him. But the 
maid he was getting was better than the 
riches of a kingdom, and we knew that he 
held her to be so. 

I revelle in the jolly time, and truly I 
had never thought there could be so much 
joy in such a little corner of the great world. 

During all these days I did not go up 
the combe to see Carton. I was busy from 
daylight to dark, and, moreover, I did not 
care to be with one who would speak spite- 
fully of those I had grown to love and 
admire. But one day the woodman him- 
self came down to the house, sought me out, 
and told me that his guest was ill and 
earnestly desirous of my company. 

I questioned the messenger closely, and 
found that he was really much concerned 
about Carton, so I promised I would meet 
him on the morrow at a certain place, 
from where he woull conduct me by a 
short path to his hut. I knew that the 
sick man must have heard of the approach- 
ing wedding, and I was by no means in the 
humour to talk with him about the matter. 
His presence in the neighbourhood was like 
& black cloud in à summer sky. 


CHAPTER XXIII. —I UNDERTAEKE A 
MISSION, 


I rounp Carton in bed. He told me that 
he had not risen up for some days, and 
was sorely afraid that he might be bed- 
ridden—or at any rate a prisoner—until 
winter came on in earnest ; this, of course, 
would render a journey to London more 
difficult than ever. 

He was anxious to get away. At any 
time his cousin or her betrothed might hear 
that he stil! lurke in their neighbourhood, 
and he said bitterly that he was not such 
& fool as to expect any mercy at their 
hands. 


I objected to this, and even went so far ' 


as to advise him to write to Mistress Bamp- 
fylde, confess his crime, and beseech her 
pu “So happy is she," said I, that 

am sure she will be in the mood for for- 
giveness, especialy to one of her own 


Then there 


family and station.” 
shook his head. 

"* | cannot confess to such penitence as 
thou dost hope for," he replied, * and mv 
fair cousin, did she forgive, woul] exact such 
penance that I could never pay it. But 
I do not think she woull have the least 
mercy upon me. I am the blot on the 
family escutcheon ; before the arms of the 
Viney family are added that blot must be 
wiped away. 

“I have gathered from thy talk that 
Mistress BampfyvlJe is hard and proud 
and woull cut off her right hand if it offended 
her. Iam in no ways dear to her. I being 
no crelit to our name; 'twere better I 
should be cut off and forgotten. I im of 
opinion that the lady of Clifdon wou“ 
purge the family of my presence even if 
the common hangman had to help her in 
her work. No, Master Hodgson, I shall 
risk nothing by any pleading for mercy. 
I am not happy here, but I am reasonably 
safe, and this hut is more tolerable than the 
county prison.” 

My opinion as to his cous:n’s kindness 
of heart did not agree with his, and so I 
argued with him a little Joger. But he 
was obdurate. His sole desire was for 
escape from Dorsetshire. My hope was 
that his friends might get their hands upon 
him, keep him from Alsatia, and make 
some effort towards his reformation. 

I told him so, and got laughed at for 
my pains It was plain that he had no 
desire except for his old wild life, and I 
felt it was a pity that one so well-born 
should willingly remain a rogue and con- 
tinue to disgrace the blood of valiant sires 
and gentle women. Despite his obduracv, 
his sneers, and his jeers at me as a “ little 
parson," I still felt some liking for him and 
would not see that he was wholly bad. 

He asked me if I was still in the mood 
to do him a good turn. I replied that so 
long as he asked me to do nothing that was 
dishonest or against the welfare of those 
that had befriended me I was prepared to 
stand his friend. 

* Very well," said he, “I shall ask but 
a simple thing. Thou seest that I am 
bedridden ; the shortening days and the 
bleak winds tell that winter is near. I 
must get away from this place. Walk, 
I cannot; ride, I cannot; I must e'en be 
carried ; and it is also necessary that I put 
myself out of reach of pursuit, for I have a 
suspicion that my presence here will not 
remain undiscovered much longer. I have 
thought that I would go hence as I came— 
that is by ship. Wilt go into Poole for 
me and find whether any ship is sailing to 
London? I would make shift to sit a horse 
or jolt in a cart as far as the harbour.” 

" Of whom shall I seek information?“ 
I asked. 

^ My host tells me that the skippers 
go to a shore inn krown as the * Admiral's 
Head’; ani I have the name of a seaman 
who frequents that place. I shall ask 
thee simply to take a letter from me, and 
get an answer if one «an be given. The 
woodman cannot get away so far without 
questions being asked ; thou art a free agent. 


Carton listened, out 


and bound to none in the matter of thy 


goings-out and comings-in. Wilt do me 
the service and give me a chance to be 
gone?“ 

_ "Since I have kept thy secret so far," 
J replied, “ I may as well do tune errand. 


Thou didst free me once; if I help to free 
thee now we may cry ‘ quits.“ 

" Exactly, Master Hodgson. If thou 
shouldst cut me down with thy new sword 
when next we meet, I should not accuse 
thee of ingratitude.” Carton bowed graze- 
fully from the bed as though proiessing to 
be'eve thut I shouid not cross weapons with 
so expert a awordsiian as himself, 

I ignored tua gibe, and asked when mine 
errand should be done. 

“To-morrow,” he replied. “ My dog. 
doctors give me hope that I may get ou* 
of bed again after to-day. The missive 
shall be brought thee in the early forenoon. 
Borrow a horse, Master Ho:igsou, and get 
over the ground as speedily as possible. 
Then canst ride back this wav. and à will 
await thee—if I can crawi so far—at the 
bridle-pach «long tue top of the combe.” 

I expressed my agreemert with the 
arrangements, and soon after took my 
way back to Clifton, devoutly hoping 
that the next cay would be the last on 
whico I shoud see the Alsatian ruflian. 
My mind was not easy at helping him to 
escape justice, especially as I was probably 
helping him also to perpetrate more wicked- 
nesses in the future; but the fellow had 
befriended me, and I could not find it in 
my hart to show him anything that 
savoured of ingratitude. I tried to befool 
myself with hopes that he would amend. 

That evening I spoke to the groom of 
the stables about a nag for my ride into 
Poole and was told tha. one would be ready 
for me ; moreover, he could give me several 
commissions to execute in that town if 
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I would undertake them. I promised at 
once, being glad of some business other than 
Carton's. 

I made off in good time the next morn- 
ing, met the woodman, who asked me to 
rido on along the top of the combe, as his 
guest had struggled forth and would like to 
speak with me. As the fellow had not 
brougnt the letter, I could do no other than 
rile on ior it. My steed was a good one, 
anl whenever I could I stretched him out 
into a sharp gallop from sacer love of the 
movement. Carton sat openly on a bank 
awaiting me. 

Thou ridest well," be said. 

„Ay. Master Carton," 1 replied, 
know the head of a horse from the tail.” 

" A pretty piece cf riding," he com- 
mented. “I have been watching and 
envy ing thee.” 

There was a ring of rcal appreciatioa 
in his voice, and so, vain coxcomb as 1 was, 
I put my nag through some pretty curvet- 
ings and prancings, and finished up by 
leaping the bank and my companion’s 
head. 

“S’wouncs!*® Le cried in amazement, 
“that was neatly done. I forgot, Master 
Hodgson, that thou wast born and bred 
amongst horses. Hast huated ? " 

“ Ofttimes," I said. 

* Well, thou art as pretty a fellow in 
the saddle as I hopo to see ; afoot thou art 
none too handsome, being as gawky as a 
raw youth can be. What a pity 'tis thou 
art so your.g-woreanish in other matters ! 
With my good help I could see a famous 
future before thee.” 
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* Ending at Tyburn, Master Carton ? v 

He shrugged his shoulders. ** Some bonny 
fellows have danced their last dance *here 
vith thousands looking on. None so bad an 
en:;ng for a fellow of mettle. But I cannot 
see thee taking a purse on the King’s 
highway. No. tnou wilt become a lacq'iey 
at Clifdon, or, n.aybe, make peace with thine 
uncle in Chepe, go bebind his counter 
and rob fops and fools in the ordinary 
way of trade; a scurvy way of growing 
rich, Master Hodgson!“ 

* Better than robLing the trader of the 
fruits of his trade," I replied tartly, think- 
ing of the gold Carton had jingled in mine 
ears one nizl:t in White Friars. 

He laughed; and I, not liking the con- 
versation, asked for the letter, that I 
might be going. He produced it. Tako 
this," he said, *to tke inn I told thee 
cf, and ask for ose Master Humphrey ; 
'tis for him, as the superscription will tell 
thee." 

* How sball I know him ? ” 

‘Well, he is short, stout, black-haired 
and swarthy, and smells of the sea two 
fathoms away from a landsman’s nose.“ 

If I find him not?“ 

“ (ivo it to the landlord; but I am 
told my man will be there.” 

* And an answer?“ 

* He will give thoe a message by word 
of mouth. 1 doubt whether he knows how 
to handle the goose-quill." 

“ Very well. I shall be here in the mid- 
afternoon.” 

With that I turned and rode off, 

(To be coutinued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author ef “The Story of Rolfe and the Vikiny’s Bow," “ Heroes af Iceland," ele 


i Wes wrong with Pelly and Tim, sir?“ 

&sked Bob of his father on the 
following morning. They must have seen 
Rip in the mill. We found them with 
cutting-tools in their hands, as if ready to 
fight, and à hammer was lying right there. 
But they won't admit he was in the build- 


me: I don't know," answered Mr. Dodd. 
* But I'm not so sure I want to arrest Rip, 
anyway. It might look like persecution, and 
I don't want to anger the men, because 
sooner or later they are bound to find him 
out themselves, And we can't call his sister 
to testify against him, because we promised 
we woulln’t. So we'll just let the matter 
drop." 

Up to noon of that day Rip McCook lived 
in fear of feeling the sherit!’s hand on his 
shoulder, but then Volger said to him: They 
can't mean to arrest you. That is lucky.” 

Rip began at once to swaeger and boast. 
“I toll 'em not to dare to tell on me, 
They'll let me alone.” And, taking courage, 
he began to ask Volger what should be done 
next. 


"I'm not sure," answered Volger. “I 
think we'd better wait a while.” 
But see here," argued Rip. Do you 


see them working over at the mill, early and 
late, to get their dyeing finished ? Are you 
going to leave them in peace ? You said there 
was a criminal among them. Is he of use 
to them ?” 

** The greatest use,” answered Volger. 

" Then tell on him," urged Rip. Get 
him arrested, and then he can’t work for 
them any more. It is Nate?” 


CHAPTER XXL —'' WATERMAN.” 


It's Waters," said Volger. 

Rip's eyes flashe), “I hate him worse 
than Nate. Come, tell me about it, and 
we'll see what can be done." And tho two 
consulted for a while together. 

In the meanwhile at the mill they had 
indeed been working early and late. From 
six o'clock in the morning till seven at night 
was not hard for Waters and Nate, nor even 
for Tim, but the desl-workers and their 
sons were not used œ it. Yet with true 
Spirit they rose to the crisis, and day after 
day worked sturdily and well Steadily 
the pile of undyed cloth was growing smaller, 
and as steadily the vile of finished bolts 
was growing larger. Four days more at 
the present rate, and the contract work 
would be finished on time, 

Bob Dodd was eng‘ rver, and with wrench 
and oil-can did dirty work all day. ‘ How 
do you like it? Pelly asked him one day 
with a grin. 

“ I tell you, Pelly,” answered his brother, 
“I wouldn't have missed it for an thing. 
I've already found two ways for saving 
labour and money, and I'm working on a 
new idea now, which may mean a good deal, 
This strike has been a good thing!“ 

And Mr. Dodd, who personally put the 
dyed bolts through the finishing process, had 
done the sume as Bob. Are ycu worried, 
dear, or only tired?” his wife asked him 
one night. 

He looked up in surprise. Neither," ho 
answered. 1 waa just thinking hard. I 
have really worked out an idea, Mary, that 
will simplify the whole process and will save 
thousands in the year.” 


With Mr. Dold worked Mr. Spotts and 
his son Biff. The drying of the dved cloth 
was done by Mr. Blair, Lawrence his son, 
and Arthur Dold, and they worked hard 
and well, For these boys, old enough to 
appreciate their responsibility, the labour 
was lightened by the deep interest they took 
in learning now the processes which they had 
expected would be denied them for years, 
and they delighted to be doers rather than 
mere lookers-on. Their feelings had besides 
been deeply hurt by the behaviour of the 
Village boys, who had refused to speak to 
the employer’s sons when they met them in 
the street, 

“ But we'll show them how to work!” 
said Arthur, with determination. And he 
looked forward to the time when, the strike 
broken, the village boys would sue for peace 
again, He had been fond of them—of 
Duck, and Curly, and the others ; and all he 
wanted was for them to acknowledge a 
mistake, and to take up the old way of 
school and play again. 

But in the dye-room, though Tim and 
Pelhain had the same wishes, they did not 
look forward so confidently to the future. 
Pelham had a dread that Rip would carry 
out his threat of burning the house, and he 
was too much troubled to think of recon. 
ciliation, Besiles, Pelly was a haughty 
little soul, and just as he would order Rip 
McCook from the mill, so also would he turn 
away from his former friends if he believed 
them to be in the wrong, He was able to 
play by himself, and work by himself, with- 
out depending on the others. 


But Tun had the härdest position of all. 
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He came from the working-class, and that 
class had turned against him. To them 
Waters was a “ scab,” he himself was also a 
“scab,” and the boys did not hesitate to call 
the word after him when he passed them in 
tho street. Nothing hurts the working-man 
like that word. It means traitor, it means 
coward, it means self.seeker. The striker's 
feelings are so roused that he sees nothing 
but wrong in the man who will not strike— 
sees no principle, no heroism, no self.sacri- 
fice. Yet the working-man who raises his 
voice against a strike is brave ; and the man 
who will not join a wrongful strike is more 
nearly a hero than the workman who, be. 
lieving the strike to be wrong, nevertheless 
joins it for fear of what his comrades will 
say or do to him. There was here no dread 
of violence; but the flings of their former 
friends cut Waters, and cut Tim, very 
deeply. 

Therefore they worked together with a far 
different feeling from that which animated 
Nate and Pelham. The four worked in 
pairs, the boys pushing trucks, carrying 
water, and doing the simpler weighing and 
stirring; while the men managed the 
machines, and hung with wrinkled brows 
over the cloth as they passed it in and out 
of the dyes. But while Nate cracked jokes 
over his jigger, and Pelham laughed and 
chatted (for in spite of the hard work all 
this was but a lark to them), Waters was 
grimly silent, and Tim seldom smiled over 
Xheir work. 

And at home they were very scrious. In 
the group of houses where the working-men 
lived there was not one that was open to 
them and of all the men and women, bovs 
and girls, whom they met on the street, 
there was not one that would greet them. 
Some one would call “ scab ” from a window 
as they passed; and from a group at a 
corner woull come the same hateful word. 
On coming home they would find a stone 
on their steps, or a tin can, or an old shoe, 
while for each such memento a dent in the 
aoor would show the energy with which the 
missile had been sent. As in old Concord 
town the patriots, whenever returning from 
shooting, woull «discharge their guns in 
the direction of the hill where dwelt Lee the 
Tory, so the strikers cast upon Waters’ 
steps anything that they wanted to get rid 
of, little caring whether or not they damaged 
his door. On returning at night Waters 
. and Tim would find these silent reminders of 
dislike, and would enter very seriously. 

It's hard on you, Tim," Waters said 
one day. “I’m getting along in years, and 
I learned long ago that man's a forgetful 
animal, and a selfish one, and a violent one, 
too, when he's roused. But it's a little 
early in life for thee to be learning it all.“ 

“I don't care, if only I'm with you," 
answered Tim. ‘ Rip and his father were 
selfish and violent enough for me, and I'd 
rather stick by you. Only it is a little hard 
to know you're in the right and to be dis- 
liked for it." 

Waters patted him on the shoulder. 
“ There come times when only a few can see 
the truth, and it takes the rest a long time 
to come round. But for thee I'd be quite 
alone, and it's fine to have thee with me, Tim, 
my son." 

"I wish I were your son, really,’ 
Tim. 
“ Yov're getting to be," Waters responded. 
* Kinship couldn't draw us closer than this 
strike does. My boy that's dead has escaped 
much trouble ; but I've saved 'ee from some, 
and I'll save 'ee from more, if only we stick 
together.” 

“ We will stick together, whatever comes!” 
cried Tim. And Whatever comes!” 
Waters had echoed solemnly. 

Something was coming. That day Volger, 


’ said 
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speaking at Rip's urging, had begun to drop 
hints about the criminal who was helping Mr. 
Dodd. The New York police records of 
about eleven years ago could tell about him, 
and what he was wanted for. It's not for 
me to tell all about it," said Volger, but 
it’s a serious matter." 

Oh, speak up ! said Cudahy, who heard 
the talk. “ Give the man a name, and tell us 
the crime, too. Nodding and hinting won't 
do any good.” Some of Volger’s special 
supporters were inclined to resent Cudahy’s 
rough words, but he defended himself. If 
it's a serious matter, as Volver says, let's 
treat it seriously, and not beat about the 
bush. We're not children. Who was it, 
anyway? Nate?" 

It was Waters," answered Rip trium- 
phantly. 

“ Waters ! " repeated Cudahy, somewhat 
shocked. “ Why, he's the most respectable 
man in town.” 

“ Respectable ! “ cried Volger. 
does crime disguise itself.” 

“ He's a scab ! " cried the listeners. 

" So he is," agreed Cudahy, who for a 
moment had been thinking of Waters as his 
old friend. So he is. But give his crime 
a name. Was it stealing ? ”? 

" No," answered Volger, with the air of 
saying Worse ! 

" Arson ? Assault and battery ? " asked 
Cudahy. 

All TI tell you is this,” said Volger: 
“ when he left New York city in a hurry he 
was running for his life." 

" His life!" cried Cudahy, completely 
taken aback. “ Running for his life? That 
means he committed murder!“ 


“ Yes, so 


Make your own conclusions,” said 
Volger, about to move away. 

Hold on!" cried Cudahy. '' You've 
said either too much or too little. Was 


Waters wanted for murder, or was he not ? 
Tell me chat!“ 

"He was!" answered Volger trium- 
phantly, and a low “ Oh-h!" ran among 
the listeners. Murder ! 

“PH tell you more," went on Volger, 
pleased at the sensation he had created. 
* His name isn't Waters, either. It's 
Waterman. Let some of you go and call him 
that, and see what he'll do.” 

* We'll go!” cried some, Rip first of all. 
They dashed off to find him. 

Thus it happened that Tim and Waters 
had given each other the pledge to stick 
together only just before trouble came. 
They had had their supper, and, weary 
enough, had gone outdoors to sit upon the 
steps, for no one was in sight upon the 
street, and the coolness tempted them to 
run the risk of hard words from neighbours 
who might pass. 

* Tell me about your son." Tim asked 
Waters. How did he die?!“ 

It's little enough I can tell *ee," Waters 
answered. I was away from home, and 
was hurt in an accident, and my wife thought 
me dead, I suppose, for the poor thing didn't 
know what had become of me. The shock 
of it made her sick. and working for her 
livin' killed her, and the baby too. I suppose. 
When I got out of vu dos. where nobody 
had known my name, I searched after her 
from tenement to tenement—and New York 
is a bad place to find a body in—until I 
found where she’d died. She was buried 
and the baby with her—and I haven’t been 
near a city since. That was eleven years 
ago." 

" Too bad!" murmured Tim, caressing 
Waters’ hand. The man was responding to 
the caress with pleasure, when suddenly 
Tim's expression changed. There's Rip 
coming, and some others," he said. Let's 
go indoors ! " 

But Waters did not move. “ Don’t 


budge,” he said. “ Let them not think 
we're afraid of them. Words don't kill." 
Rip and his followers came nearer, till they 
halted at the fence, which was only a few 
nm away. Waters looked at them calmly ; 
ut Tim quailed, with the feeling of dread 


which he could not repress in Rip's pre- 
sence, from old unkindness’ sake. He saw 
that Rip had come on purpose to badger 


them. Standing in the gateway, Rip bowed 
low. 

Good. evening. Mr.— Waterman / " 

At his side Tim felt Waters stiffen. He 
looked up, and his guardian’s face was pale. 
Waters’ eyes shot fire at Rip, and then at the 
others, who repeated in chorus : 

“ Good-evening, Mr.— Waterman / ” 

“ That’s not his name!" cried Tim, in- 
dignant because Waters, as he supposed, 
was angry. But Waters pressed his arm. 

* Let them talk," he said. 

* Oh, that's not his name?” cried Rip, 
delighted at the response. How do you 
know, you young scab? Then what is his 
name?“ 

" What is his name?" asked all the 
others. But now Tim sat silent. 

Perhaps the police could find out his 
name for us," criel Rip, in high feather. 
“ Could they, Mr. Waterman ? " 

“ Could they, Mr. Waterman ?” chanted 
his chorus, 

" Perhaps we could ask them to try," 
suggested Rip, watching Waters’ white face. 
" Shan't we ask them, Mr. Waterman!“ 

* Shan't we, Mr. Waterman? came his 
echo. 

But the colour began to come back to 
Waters' face, and with iron self-control he sat 
silent. Not a word did he answer to the 
taunts of the strikers, and not & word to 
their threats. He sat like a statue, until at 
last the only part of him which moved, his 
eye, began to impress them. It stucied 
them, made them uneasy, and at last shamed 
them. They could make nothing out of him, 
and finally, uneasy before the quiet eye 
which stared them down, they went away, 
shouting back one last threat : 

We'll set the police to find out about it, 
Mr.— Waterman ! " 

Waters watched them till they turned the 
corner and were gone. Not till then, after 
that first quiver, dii he move; but when they 
were gone his whole body shook, his face 
paled again, and he dropped his head into his 
hands. 

What is it?” cried Tim, clutching his 
arm in fright. “ What is it?“ 

„Trouble, lad!" answered Waters be 
tween his hands. 


( To be continued.) 
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How Jones felt when he went out in his First 
Topper, High Collar, Longs, and 
Walking-stick ! 
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THE SIEGE OF STIRLING CASTLE BY EDWARD I. 


are few castles in Scotland which 

have been more often besieged than 

“ gray Stirling, bulwark of the North," 
as Sir Walter Scott called it. During the 
great wars of independence, in the reigns 
of Edward 1. and ward ir, Stirling was 
four times taken by the English and four 
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the English king crossed the brilge on 
his way to Perth, leaving the task of re- 
ducing the fortress till a more convenient 
season. 

It is said that when Sir William Oliphant 
was first summoned to yield, he told the 
herald that as the Castle had been confided 


Old Bridge, Stirling, built to replace the one defended by Wallace. 
(By permission of MESSRS. CROWE & RODGERS.) 


times won back from them by the Scots. 
After the famous battle of Stirling Bridge, 
when Sir William Wallace defeated the 
army sent against him by the first Edward, 
the English Governor of the Castle, after 
waiting in vain for the promised help from 
England, was forced to yield up the fortress 
to the Scots. But the following summer 
Wallace himself was defeated by the English 
king at the Battle of Falkirk and was 
obliged to take refuge in the Torwood, a 
great forest which at that time covered 
the country to the south.east of Stirling. 
Finding that he could not hold the Castle, 
the Scottish leader hastily destroyed most 
of the fortifications and burned down part 
of the town before abandoning it to the 
English. 

ward caused it to be repaired and again 
placed it in charge of an English Governor, 
but twelve months later it was re-taken 
by the Scots and by them was entrusted 
to the safe keeping of Sir William Oliphant, 
a brave and skilful knight, whose valiant 
defence of it against the whole power of 
England won him great and deserved 
fame. 

Some historians say that Oliphant held 
it twice against the English king, and that 
the first time the garrison were reduced by 
starvation rather than by force. Edward, 
it is related, was so furious at their obstinacy 
that he ordered two pairs of gallows to be 
erected within sight of the Castle, while his 
heralds proclaimed, in the hearing of the 
besieged, that every man who did not 
surrender by a certain day should be 


Ae 

e most memorable siege, however, 
took place in the year 1304. In the previous 
autumn Edw had gathered a great 
army to invade Scotland, and overran the 
whole country as far north as Caithness. 
Finding that Oliphant and his brave 
garrison were determined not to submit 
without a struggle, and that the Castle 
was capable of offering a stout resistance, 


to his care by Sir John de Soulis, one of the 
late Regents of Scotland, who was now in 
France, it was impossible for him to surrender 
it without forfeiting his oaths and honour 
as a knight, pledged to his master, Sir 
John de Soulis.” But he proposed that 
Edward should to & cessation of 
hostilities while he himself went to France 


“I will agree to no such terms," said he. 


„If he will not surrender the Castle, let. 


him keep it against us at his peril." 

Oliphant, therefore, true to his trust, 
shut himself up in the Castle and proceeded 
to strengthen the fortifications and make 
what preparations he could for a long siege. 
In this he was assisted by Sir William 
Dupplin, by Haliburton, Polwarth, Ramsay, 
Napier, and other patriotic Scots. 

Meanwhile Edward resumed his trium- 
phal march northward, devastating, burning, 
and plundering the country through which. 
his great army passed, At Lochendccb he 
received the submission of the Highland 
chiefs and barons; at Brechin the Castle 
held out bravely for twenty days, until the 
death of its brave Governor, Sir Thomas 
Maule, gave the signal for submission. 
Returning by Dundee and Perth, where he 
left the Prince of Wales with a strong 
garrison, the Plantagenet king reached 
Dunfermline, and there he resolved to take 
up his winter quarters, for the autumn 
was now far advanced. 

He sent for his young French Queen, 
Margaret, who joined him with a great train, 
bringing with her skilful engineers and 
artificers in iron, for Edward was busy 
with his preparations for the siege of Stirling 
in the spring. In his anxiety to strengthen 
his siege train, he directed that the lead 
should be stripped from the roofs of various 
churches, including the Cathedral of St. 
Andrews, in order to make the clumsy 
cannon and other engines then used for 
firing projectiles against the walls of be- 
leaguere cities. 

The new year opened darkly for the 
Scots, and by the end of February most of 
the Scottish lords had yielded to Edward. 
Comyn had at first made some attempt to 

rotect Stirling by breaking down the 

ridge which Wallace had formerly used ag 


Stirling Castle from the South. 
(By permission of Misses, CROWE & Ropcens.) 


to inquire the will pf his master.” If 
Sir John gave him leave to yield the Castle, 
he would return and submit to Edward. 
To this chivalrous proposal Edward was 
not in the humour to listen. “ He was 
now full grim," the old chronicler says, and 
angry with the Scots for their obstinacy. 


a trap for the English, but Edward found 
a ford higher up the river, where his troops 
crossed. Wallace could bring no help, 
for he himself was a hunted fugitive, hiding 
in the fastnesses of the mountains. So, as 
the days lengthened and the first signs of 
spring gladdened the (wintry landscape, 
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Oliphant found himself left to face unaided 
the gathering power of Edward. 

At Dunfermline all was activity and 
bustie. Every day fresh stores were brought 
in, fresh bands of skilled workmen arrive 
from the south, fresh supplies of arms and 
ammunition were collected. 

By April Edward was ready to begin. The 
invading forces were drawn more closely 
round the beleaguerel Castle; tno little 
fleet of boats on the Forth belonging to tha 
garrison was capturel, and a sufficient 
supply of horses and waggons had been 
got together to transport the batteries to 
Stirling. Thirteen engines were brought 
by Edward against the fortress, the missiles 
they threw being leaden balls of great size, 
stones, and javelins. These lumbering 
machines must have been dragged with 
great difficulty up the steep streets and 
rocky approaches before they could be 
planted on the rude platform below the 
Caatle gates. 

Finally Oliphant was solemnly summoned 
to surrender, but he refuse. to yield up 
his charge without a struggle, and for 
nearly four months longer he kept his flag 
flying. 

The English chroniclers boast of the skill 
and valour displayed by the besiegers, of 
the ingenuity of the great woolen towers 
erected opposite the gates, of the laborious 
earthworks which honeycombed the ground 
in front of the fortress, of the great stones 
some weighing nearly three hundre.lweight— 
which were launchel against the roofa and 
loopholes. Some of these huge stone balls 
are still to be seen piled up in an angle of 
the battlements, and are always pointed 
out to visitors as the cannon-balls used by 
Edward 1. when besieging Stirling Castle. 

Owing, however, to the strength of the 
walls and to the fact that the fortress itself 
stood so high, these projectiles did not prove 
so destructive to the garrison as those which 
the besieged directe against their assailants 
below. Many of the besiegers were killed 
by these missiles, as well as by the constant 
sallies made by the defenders. 

- king Edward himself was in danger more 
than once, for in his eagerness to direct. the 
assault he constantly exposed himself to 
the arrows of the garrison, One day, as 
he rode among the earthworks, a Scottish 
arrow or javelin wedged itself between the 
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joints of his armeur.. Plucking it out and 
holding it up in sight of the sol:liers on the 
wall, he angrily threatenel to hang the 
man who shot it. On another occasion, 
as he approache the walls, a stone of great 
size fell near him and so frightened his horse 
that he threw the King, whereupon the 
English soldiers, running towards him. 
ai le him to rise and persuaded him with 
difficulty to retire farther from the Castle. 

More than once, by his orders, the fosse 
er ditch outsile the walls was tilled up with 
faggots and branches, to enable his men to 
bring their scaling-ladders nearer the 
battlements, but the besieged, who were 
always on the alert, sallied out and set 
fire to the pile, with the result that under 
cover of the smoke they managed to kill 
a large number of their assailants, 

The siege having continuel from April 22 
till May 29 without much apparent im- 
pression having been made either on tne 
fortifications themselves or on the spirit 
of their defenders, Edward wrote to the 
Sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and London, 
commanding them to purchase and send to 
him instantly at Stirling all the“ balistee 
(machines for discharging stones or javelins), 
quarrells, bows and arrows" they coull 
collect ; the Governor of the Tower being 
also ordered to furnish all similar weapons 
which were in his charge. 

The King then published an “ Inhibition.” 
proclaiming that no knight or squire should 
frequent any joust or tournament without 
his license—to obtain which he doubtless 
desired that they should come to Stirling, 
and so ail him in his great enterprise, 
He also procured stores of Greek fire—a 
new combustible, invented in the East, which 
was use I to saturate balls of cotton. These 
were fastenel to the heads of large arrows 
shot from the baliste after being ignited, 
so that when they struck the roofs of wooden 
buil lings thev set them alight. 

Two more great engines, tall enough to 
overtop the walls, were built, one of which 
was called by the solliers the were-wolf, 
possibly because an early legend connected 
a wolf with the fortunes of Stirling. 

Finally, the fosse was filled up with stones 
and mud, in spite of the efforts of the 
garrison, now much reduced by wounds and 
privations. Thirteen women, wives and 
sisters of the brave leaders, were shut up in 
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the Castle, and were now in extreme misery, 
for their provisions were exhausted, the 
armoury was empty, and the walls were no 
longer defensible. At last, the fosse being 
bridged over, the engines were wheeled 
up to the great breaches in the walls, the 
acaling-ladders rested against the parapets, 
and a general assault was ordered. Then, 
and then only, did Oliphant offer to capitu- 
late “on security of life and limb.” 

On July 22, just three months after the 
Strict. siege of the Castle had begun, he 
hauled down his flag, and agreed to confer 
with Edward’s envoys. The Earls of 


Gloucester and Ulster, Sir Eustace de Poer, 


and Sir John de Mowbray were appointed to 
meet the Governor at the Castle gate, where 
he appeared, attended by his faithful com- 
rade, Sir William Dupplin, and his squire, 
Thomas Lily. Although Edward agreed 
to spare their lives, he would be content 
with nothing less than an act of feudal 
submission, to which Oliphant and his 
friends were forced to submit. 

On the Eve of the Feast of St. James, 
therefore (so it is narrated by the Norman 
notary who drew up the formal account of 
the proceedings), the valley below the 
Castle, which was afterwards to be the 
theatre of many splendid pageants, witnessed 
& scene more humiliating—so we may now 
think—to the proud English king than to 
his brave adversaries. 

One of the old gates of the Castle formerly 
opened on to a road leading through the 
valley, and under its raised portcullis 
appeared a sad procession. Twenty-eight 
of the principal men of the garrison, bare- 
headed, stripped to their shirts and with 
ropes round their necks, were led before 
the English king, who sat in great state, 
surrounded by his knights and nobles, 
Oliphant and his companions were thereupon 
forced to ask on bended knee for the mercy 
which had been already promised them as 
the price of their capitulation. After this 
ceremony they were sent to various English 
prisons, the gallant Governor himself passing 
several years in close confinement in London. 

Thus sadly ended the most memorable of 
the many sieges of Stirling Castle, which 
was held for ten years by the English, 
until it was yielded up to Edward Bruce on 
ue day following the Battle of Bannock- 

urn, 
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E result of Warren's deputation was an 
T" impressive inquiry from a more lofty 
standpoint. Before ike assembled school 
Bainbrilge referred to the matter in terms 
of consilerable agitation. He had never 
expectel that such a suspicion could grow 
up among the boys of Shadford's, but if 
unhappily it shoul | prove to be well founded, 
he refused to believe that the deed had been 
promptel by anything but a momentary 
impulse, without a thought of the con- 
sequences that might ensue. Even this 
hypothesis he would not entertain until he 
knew more, but lived in the hope that the 
boy who had suffered had deceived himself. 
Those who stole a look at Mole when this 
remark was made read no hint in his stony 
stare that the hope would be justitied. 

However, since such a drcad; ul suspicion 


CHAPTER V. 


has got abroad among you," went on Pain- 
bridge, J am gratified by the action that 
tie senior boys have taken. If anvone in 
this school has been guilty of the charge 
thus indefinitely Srought, i give that boy 
the chance of voiuníara, reporting himse.* 
to me before we separate this evening. If 
le does nov avail himself of this chance 1 
shall be obliged to question sou all in- 
divi lually before school is disruissed.“ 

This announcement gave me an internal 
flutter, which must, I imagined, have be- 
travel itself to those who were standing 
near me. I only hoped that my face was 
not as red as it felt. Before I recovered 
myself Bainbrilge was gone, and the day's 
routine had begun. But it went hard. 
Everybody. in his own particular way, was 
suffering a strain. Some were morose, some 


, 


were expectant, some were hilarious, and 
the majority were alive with curiosity. Eli 
displayel an icy aloofness which no one 
showel any inclination to invade. Now 
and then some horribly humorous being 
would clap a fellow on the shoulder and ask 
if he hal yet reported himself to Bainbridge. 
The question was always put when Mole 
was near enouch to hear it, though the 
facetious ohe assumed a sepulchral tone to 
give colour to the inquiry. When the day 
boys came back aner lurch there was a 
storm of nods and winks and whispered 
inquiries that grew quite distasteful, even 
to innocence, and led more than one of us 
to wish heartily that the culprit, whoever 
he was, would deliver himself up without 
more ado. But the afternoon wore on and 
our state of mental fidgets increased, 


“ Look at that clock," whispered War- 
ren IL, as he sat beside me in class; “it’s 
getting late, and I've a good mind to give 
myself up. It would save Bainbridge a lot 
of trouble, and though I didn't actually 
shove the Molecule over the wooden abyss, 
I might have done so." 

* Shut up! said IJ. Who wants people 
to see you whispering to me? 

* Winsloe, Winsloe, he continued 
solemnly. where’s your public spirit? 
You've forgotten all about that Roman 
Johnny who toppled himself into the big 
black hole along with his noble horse to 
save his naughty countrymen. You've for- 
gotten S 

But the words died on his lips as the door 
opened and some one came in to speak to 
the form-master. Another moment and we 
were ordered to put our books away. The 
hour of the inquiry had come. With mar- 
tial tread, and souls fluttered by expectancy, 
we were marched into the large rocm, where 
we found the other forms aireauy assembled, 
We had searcely taken our places when 
Mr. Bainbridge came in. The failure of his 
previous appeal seemed to have ruttled Lis 
up a little, or was it that his confidence 
in the school’s innocence, confirmed by its 
silence, had incensed him against the boy 
who had caused the foolish agitation ? 

“ In accordance with what I said this 
morning," he began abruptly, * I must ask 
you one and all to answer as clearly and 
shortly as possible the question I put. It 
wii be the same to everyone: Have you 
any knowledge which leads you to suspect 
that Eli Mole’s misadventure was not the 
result of a simple accident ? " 

He sat down at his table, took up a list 
of names, and opened business at once, 
evidently anxious to be rid of an irksome 
taak. 

The first name was James Thorpe, and 
James Thorpe went up to the table with 
the stalwart step of innocence. He was 
back at his seat in no tim 

* Denis Beauregard ! "' 
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The person who compiled the list had 
evidently done so without regard to the 
circumstances, and Bainbridge at once cor- 
rected the mistake by calling out the next 
name. Boy after boy went up and re. 
turnel, and with every one my agitation 
increased. The question kept  buzzing 
through my brain as though Bainbridge was 
shouting it at me all the time, and how I 
shoull answer it was a puzzle Now and 
then I consoled myself with the conviction 
that there was nothing in Franklin's idea, 
and it could be repudiated altogether. Then 
tho awful thougnt presented itself that it 
might prove a clue in the end, and my 
knowledge of it would leak out. In such a 
case denial of that knowledge would mean 
false witnessing. Oh, why had I not thought 
the matter out like this before! If I could 
but have spoken to Franklin earlier in the 
day, and ascertained what he wis goirg to 
do; if I had but seen the possibility of such 
a question being asked, I might have been 
fortified, Was Franklin’s name on the list 
before mine, or 

* Winsloe ! "* 

That awful voice rolled round the room 
like the echoes of artillery, and repeated the 
two significant syllables again and again. 

I dragged myself on to the open floor. 
The veins were jumping at my temples. I 
was harassed by the belief that every eye 
was upon me, and I could not conceive it 
p that the turmoil I was in was 

ilden from coniron sight. Mr. Bain- 
briige looked up twice as I walked toward 
the table—the first time with indifference, 
the second time with surprise, and he did 
not look away again till I stood beside 
him. Then he put the question. It had 


been answered so readily and clearly by. 


every previous visitor to his table that he 
prepared himself for the usual reply, and 
when it dil not come sought to encourage 
me with a cheerful '* Well!“ 

Then, as I made only a confused response, 
he pushed back his chair and regarded me 
solemnly. 

(To be continued.) 
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Perhaps you did not hear me, Winsloe ? “ 

He spoke in a voice that none could hear 
but ourselves, and repeated the question. 

“ We found something, sir, that we don't 
quite understand," I stammered. 

Who do you mean by we? ” he said. 

“ Fra—another boy and myself," I re- 
plied. 

The ice was broken, and I grew more at 
ease, though I felt that behind me was an 
ocean of curiosity roused into a storm by 
my protracted stay at the table, and into 
which I should so shortly have to plunge. 
Return to your seat and come to my 
room in an hour from now.” 

The order. came as a surprise, but I 
obeyed the first part of it at once, hardly 
knowing whether to feel relieved or not. I 
sat there in a dazed way, watching the pro- 
gress of the examination without clearly 
realising who was undergoing it. But con- 
sciousness was aroused when Franklin took 
his turn, and t^ough I could nc* hear what 
was said, I coula easily gather that he aue 
more than the simple reply tc the great 
question, But others who went up were, 1 
now saw, as long over the business as I had 
becn, and from this fact I took comfort. 
Perhaps, after all, if my manner had been 
noticed, it would be put down to nervoua- 
ness, and I should not have to face the 
ordeal I had pictured. 

For the most part this surmise proved 
correct, and beyond the chaff that all were 
subjectel to I suffered little from the in- 
quisitive. 

The end of the long list was reached at 
last, and Mr. Bainbridge rose from his 
chair. We all followed suit, expecting an 
address bearing some reference to the result 
of this solemn function. A few, no doubt, 
experienced that pleasurable excitement 
which waits to hear the condemnation of 
the guilty ; but what was the surprise and 
disappointment of all when Mr. Bainbridge 
walked to the edge of the rostrum with a 
pre-occupied air, and sail simply 

The meeting is dismissed." 


* es 


THE COST OF PLACING A BATTLESHIP IN THE WATER. 


Ne. boys, I am going to tell you some- 

thing interesting. Has it ever struck 
you the wonderful and gigantic feat of 
engineering skill, after a battleship is built 
on the ground, to place her safely in the 
water, her native element that is to be ? 

I will leave it to you to measure off 
570 ft. in length by 70 ft. broad and as 
high as a three-storeyed house. This only 
will give you an idea of the size of the hull 
of a first-rate battleship or cruiser; men 
working on her vast sides look like flies. 
Seen through the haze and smoke of hun- 
dreds of small forges used to heat the 
thousands upon thousands of rivets that 
hold her together, the mighty vessel seems 
without end in the dim perspective of her 
vast length. 

I will ask you to imagine a vessel of this 
size (18,000 tons of steel), the bulk of which 
is larger than many churches, much longer 
than St. Paul’s Cathedral, and would fill up 
the whole width of the Strand in London 
where Temple Bar once stood. 

This mass of metal has to be got into 
the water without strain on any part, 
without mishap to the splendidly moulded 
hull, full of great lines of beauty and grace 
which are only seen when one is sufliciently 
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far away to take in the whole view of her in 
the eye when she lies on the stocks in the 
shipyard. You can walk upright under- 
neath her, and it seems dark; the size is 
overpowering to the senses; you feel but 
a speck, As the great bulk of the vast 
fabric curves up above you, walk a little 
away, you encounter great sections of 
hardened steel plate 9 in. to 10 in. thick, 
a few yards in length and width, that seems 
to be immovable in the loose earth around. 
These pieces of metal, portions of her 
armour, are probably worth from I. GM. to 
2,004. each piece. So beautifully are 
these armour-plates tempered and curved 
to just fit the intended place that only 
a fine joint is visible when they are bolted 
on her siles. 

Long ladders and broad gangways are 
built of timbers leading up to her decks 
above you; men are constantly going up 
and down the sides, and at the dinner- 
hour thousands of men and boys pour 
down these means of reaching the ground 
in & vast army, seeming without end. 
Two to three thousand mea are lost in her 
interior and really not noticed. It’s a 
small town insile; the clatter of hammers 
ringing upon steel is simply deafening to 


the ears, and to the hammers wielded 
by the hand of man is added the noise of 
the new mechanical hammer workei by 
compressed air, So rapid is its action that it 
sounds like a Maxim gun gone mad, and is 
heard above the general din. 

Great steam cranes are lifting masses of 
plating and sections of armour into place 
as easy and without fuss as though they 
were only pieces of tinplate; railways run 
round her sides with sidings and pointa, 
and busy locomotives with trucks are 
depositing materials in heaps, and you 
have to climb over stacks of plates and 
girders where a slip would probably break 
your leg or your neck if you were not 
careful. 

Such is the busy interior of a shipyard, 
where all are excluded except those strictly 
on business, Admiralty officials carefully 
watch that no intruder sees anything, 
an] the whole is in secret. This is of course 
necessary where his Majesty’s ships are 
built to stand up for England's honour 
anl safety; but before I close this mere 
outline of construction and attempt to 
convey the appearance of the hull of 
a warship, on the ways constructing, I 
must not forget to mention the wonderful 
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tools that fashion her steel plates on her 
sides—plates that cover the girder-like 
ribs. These plates are about an inch thick, 
of steel, great sheets yards long, and weigh 
perhaps from a quarter of a ton to half a 
ton. These are moved with perfect ease 
by the aid of cranes to the great shearing- 
machines—simply great scissors. Steel plates, 
as I said, an inch thick are cut just as easy 
as a gardener outs with his shears the a 
of our trim lawns or a twig or two. e 
shape is marked off by a thin chalk mark, 


and, placel under the vast scissors of 


enormous power, electrically driven, the 


plate is cut like cheese to the required 


sha 

Then the punching-machine to stamp out 
the rivet-holes, which are all marked out. 
The punch descends, and out goes a perfect 
round hole, with no noise, just like stamping 
out a piece of putty, with this difference, 
the metal is almost rel hot with the action 
of being cut or puachel, and the round 
pieces that fall out drop hissing on the 
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ground, Such are the tools required to 
fashion the plating. 

When the hull of the vessel nears com- 
pletion and the day is appointel for the 
launch, this builling of the hull has alone 
cost close on three-quarters of a million 
of money, ani men have been working oa 
her for over twelve months, working in 
two shifts, day and night. 

The trucks, with puffing 
engines, bring alo 
forest of timbers. 


contractors’ 
near her a_ perfect 
fancy two or three 
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forests would only furnish the wood required, 
and the shipwrights begin to buill her 
cradles—two forward and two astern. These 
timbers are full a foot square, and gooi 
strong trees are selected and weigh nearly 
a ton each. They re cut the require J 
length and bolted together, dozens of them. 
They have to stand the united weight of the 
whole mass. Thick chain cables and other gear 
hold the timbers together, and the cradles 
cost at least 2,0007. ; this sum is out of the 
3,000. it costs to launch the ship. 


people of 


Then a few days before the launch t 
strong platforms are built round the chip's 
siles, a higher one at the bow called the 
launching platform. Each seat rises above 
the other to seat the visitors that will be 
invited to witness the launch of the vessel and 
the christening ceremony. This generally 
is performel by some lady of note, such as 
a well-known lady of title, and she is gene- 
rally chosen by the Admiralty officials. Of 
course sometimes a royal princess christens 
the vessel, and a very handsome gift is 
always presentel to her for these duties. 
It requires considerable coolness to do this 
with ease and grace, just at the precise 
moment, with thousands looking on. This 
gift will cost something like 100/. to 2000. 
It is usually a watch or pendant or bracelet 
with the name of the ship in diamonds. 

Next the banquet is arranged and the 
guests invited, and if the works has not 
& room large enough & temporary one will 
be erected, gay with scarlet cloth and 
flags of all nations, Palms and flowers 
as finishing touches are addel. As many 
as 1,500 guests are invited, and are all 
distinction. The invitation 
stationery is always costly and elaborate, 
and often in beautiful taste, with a coloured 
picture of the vessel as she will appear 
when completed as a souvenir. The cost of 
this will probably be about 100/. or more, 
and the banquet will cost likely 300. So 
you see the expenses are telling up. 

Bands will be engaged to play sweet 
music in the shipyard, which is echoed 
back again from the great towering monster 
all y, in shining new paint and bunting, 
to take the water. 

It is a general holiday at the water-side, 
and workmen in thousands pour in with 
their wives and children and sweethearts; 
and the big felks come, many perhaps 
hundreds of miles, and sometimes even 
special trains are run. 

All the foreign ambassadors are invited, 
the Lords of the Admiralty also with their 
ladies, and the members of Parliament, 
the clergy, and great engineers from other 
works, All the ladies will be beautifully 
dressed, and add colour to the scene on 
the crimson-covered stands. 

The moment at last arrives when the 
tile is favourable. The lady who is to 
perform the christening takes her plnce 
on the flower-decked stand, the great ship- 
masters-stand pound her, and the clergy 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, military 
and naval officers, are on the platform 
besile the electric button, jealously guarded. 
by some official, for a touch of this simple 
ivory button would release the ship from 
her last restraint—busy officials, plainly 
anxious now that the critical moment has 
arrived, for it is a million of money at stake 
and a year's work should anything go 
wrong. 

Now her ladyship is quietly told to 
touch the button ; a slight quiver is noticed 
in the mass, and all are hushed and 
hold their breath. She seizes the bottle 
of wine, all garlanded round with flowers 
and suspended by a thin cord, and dashes 
it against the vessel's ram, and names the 
ship, the attendant clergy having in the 
meantime offerel up a blessing. 

The bottle breaks with a crash and the 
wine streams down. Now sounds are heard 
underneath, and the falling timbers give 
way, & few ringing blows of hammers are 
heard on wood and steel The vast crowd 
with one impulse break into a cheer, the 
bands strike up ^ Rule, Britannia," and 
she is gliling down the sliJing ways (which 
have en thickly coated with tallow, 
train oil, and soft soap) as though she were 
but a boat on greased planks on the sea- 
shore; Scarcely a sound does she make 
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as she nears the water, which is parted in 
a huge wave, and the swell of her displace- 
ment often causes a rise in the waters 
around, and sometimes overwhelms the 
people on the banks or in small boats, and 
the police boats have a busy time keeping 
the unthinking sight-seers at a proper 
distance, or serious accidents would occur, 
and do happen at times, 

From six to eight very powerful steam- 
tugs will be in waiting to take the vessel 
in tow and restrain her by great steel 
ropes The cost of the hire of these will 


* T)cNKER was not his real name. 
Upon the school register he was 
enrolled among the H's. 

His rightful name was John Hill, but 
everybody in the school, except D. D.,“ the 
severely grave and potent headmaster, 
called him Jack Bunker “ for short." 

John Hill, himself, had had an over- 
powering desire to rank among the B's, for 
at that school (and it has been said there are 
other schools like it) the boys had an intense 
aversion to initial H. 

Each new boy who came was placed, not 
bv the masters, but by the boys, in one or 
other of two categories, known respectively 
as the “ aspirates " and the ex- as pirate. 
To be an aspirate was to be held in 
` dishonour. 

Why? Because the Hea: ’s name and 
office belonged to the aspira'es, and the 
boys had tender and sad recollections 
associated with the h'lessness of their current 
pronunciation. 

The headmaster was a doctor ct divinity, 
and his name was Hartwell. The erring 
pupils had commenced with“ 'artwell, D. D.“ 
From that it was only a step to “ Artful 
D.D.," or “ Artful,” in all its bald simplicity. 

A whisper of this sacrilegious adaptation 
may have reached the august ears of the 
Head. 

The boys had nothing but sirmise to go 
upon, but they settled it in their own minds 
that the awful supposition was unquestion- 
ably correct. 

This was extremely unfortunate, at least 
for the next new boy of the aspirate class. 

He, alis! all unsuspectingly, arrived at 
the very time that this explanation was being 
assigned for an alarming outbreak of anti- 
h'lossness displayed by D.D. aforesaid. 

Hence the severe penalty exacted from 
the aspirate in question. 

With most unbecoming haste the luckless 
new-comer was unwillingly put through the 
ordeal that awaited every fresh member of 
his class. 

The ordeal usually consisted of reading the 
following lines at a certain specified speed: 


“Hence, hideous aspirate! Odious H, avaunt ! 
Whose harsh hiatus harrows every car; 
Whose hateful echoes every idiom haunt, 
Whose half-heard accents harass all who hear.” 


The penalty for each omitted or misplaced 
h was fixed at one cut from a cane specially 
reserved for this important function. 


There were two more stanzas, and for’ 


particularly bad cases these were also 
included in the ordeal. 

The miserable aspirate, who thus in- 
opportunely arrived on the scene, had his 
sentence measured out by an inexorable 
jury upon the strict three-stanza basis. 

This was manifestly unfair. No new boy 
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run into 2001, Now that the splendil 
vessel is in the water and all anxiety is 
over, the officials and engineers who have 
watched her growing day by day, inch by 
inch, for twelve long months or more breathe 
freely, and all are congratulating each 
other on the success of the launch, and all 
go to the banquet, after which speeches 
are made and responded to and success to 
the new ship is toasted. 

Cnduai'v the affair comes to a close 
and the bands strike up ‘ God Save the 
King,” and all is over. So that you see it 


JACK BUNKER. 
By Harry WREN. 


can reasonably be held answerable for what 
has happened before he came! 

Schoolboy justice, however, has ways 
of its own. In the juvenile code there is a 
disreputable tendency to invent new crimes 
which are not regarded as such by the law of 
the land, and to ignore and even to praise 
misdemeanours of the gravest description. 
There is also a strong resemblance to the 
hasty judgments and executions that we 
associate with“ Lynch Law." 

The sufferer in the present case was John 
Hali but he was immediately christened 
* The Jackal,” which made him an honorary 
member of the ex-aspirate fraternity, so 
that, if his sufferings were severe, they 
were not prolonged. 

The Artful D. D. was the worst example of 
an aspirate in the school, but much as the boys 
would have enjoyed trying and sentencing 
him on the severest basis their code allowed, 
they realised that their jurisdiction did not 
extend so far, and as in their valour there 
was a largo element of discretion, they 
allowed the matter to rest so far as he was 
concerned. 

Still, at the council of war called to discuss 
the grave situation some result was gained. 
A resolution was passed (nem. con.) to the 
effect that, although the Artful D.D. fully 
deserved that name, its further use had 
become dangerous and unnecessary, and the 
said name would therefore be amended 
by leaving out the word “Artful” and 
retaining the “ D.D.” 

At the time“ Jack Bunker," or John Hill, 
as he was then called, arrived upon the 
scene, D.D. was the name in general 
use, although the severity of punishment 
for errors or omissions in the use of the 
aspirate had not in any wise abated. 

D.D. was a great stickler for “ pre- 
serving the well of English undefiled.” 
Even grammatical errors and slang expres- 
sions were never lightly regarded in that 
school. It was, however, for reckless dis- 
regard of the all-important aspirate that 
D.D. poured out such vials of wrath 
as induced frantic if fruitless efforts to 
remedy the defect. 

The record has it that it was another 
shining light in the scholastic world who 
objected to an old-clothes dealer bawling 
*olclo” outside his residence, generally at 
the hour of family prayer. This negligent 
pronunciation jarred so greatly upon the 
Doctor's nerves, that he called the man in 
and demanded the reason whv he could not 
say “old clothes“ just as easily as olclo."' 

The man's reply was brief and to the 
point. It was a prediction that if the Doctor 
weat up and down all day shouting these 
two words, he would soon find out why 
** olclo " was the form they took in the long 
Tun. 
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costs quite 3.0 . to place one of his 
Majestv's warships in the water. After, 
a few workmen gaze at the vacant place 
where the great ship stood and wander 
round the yard. Of course, after this the 
vessel is taken to some dock or convenient 
place to be fitted up and receive her guns 
and engines and the vast and complex 
machinery for producing electricity, ven- 
tilation, signals, water-tight doors, and 


the thousand-and-one departments that are. 


required to make her equal or superior to 
her sister ships in the King's service. 


One cannot deny that, in regard to the 
letter h, D.D. was within his rights, even 
if he did make it the pupils’ bete notre. 
To a man who intends to make his way i} 
the worll, there are few greater drawback; 
than tue all toc common habit of robbin 
words of h's to which they are fully entitled, 
and bestowing them upon other entirely 
undeserving words beginning with a vowel. 

If the boys had been sensible, they would 
have thought of this, but bovs seldom are 
sensible—at least not in this far-seeing 
fashion. They are, however, extremely 
Ben: itive, 

This latter fact is sometimes used to good 
advantage in inducing a growth of the sense 
that is often sadly lacking. It is a well. 
known fact that learning impressed upon a 
boy's person with a lithe cane has a tendency 
to stick to him through life, and in all 
probability there are grave and respectable 
gentlemen occupying important positions in 
the world to-day who are in the habit of 
sounding h's in the right places, and nowhere 
else, and who gratefully reflect that but for 
that punctilious D.D. it might have been far 
otherwise with them ! 

On the memorable day when John Hill 
arrived at the school, the history lesson was 
being given to his foren by D.D. himself. 
He was “ killing two birds with one stone " 
by accompanying an enjoyable lesson on the 
War of American Independence with another 
lesson, which never was enjoyable. 

There was something distinctly aggravat- 
ing about the way he emphasised the fact 
that there was an aspirate in the name, 
* Bunker's Hill," which could not be neglected 
with impunity. 

Two boys had alrendy been forcibly re- 
minded of this obvious fact, when the 
new scholar and the lad next to him were 
caught talking. about matters which did 
not appear to bear upon the subject of the 
lesson. 

Now, it is not considered the correct thing 
to administer corporal punishment to a new 
boy on his first introduction to a school. 
Bearing this in mind, the other boy adopted 
the oft-tried expedient of  disclaiming 
responsibility. 

This might have saved him, had he not in 
his agitation used a forbidden phrase and 
omitted an aspirate. 

" Please, sir," he said, “it ain't me— 
it's John "ill." 

That settled it. He escaped the moderate 
punishment due to speaking in class. But 
his other offences were unpardonable. 

The chastisement he received from the 
irate Head was not tempered by mercy. 

The whole school rebelled (in thought) 
against such tyranny. Still. it was hardly 
gafe to attempt to put ler talionis into 
operation upon the person of a D.D. 
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So the new member of the aspirate 
class was doomed to suffer the full penalty 
for the offence of having a name beginning 
with H. Even before the trial could be 
held, John Hill was forced into a fight 
with the recent, victim of D.D.'s injustice, 
That *' set-to ” was too stiff to be forgotten, 
John Hill got the worst of it. 

In honour of the history lesson, it became 
known as “ the fight of Bunker's Hill," with 
due or even excessive attention to the H in 
Hil. 

John Hil would very likelv have been 
dubbed “ The Jackal,” but for two good 
reasons, ]. The name had already been be- 
stowed upon a more worthy object. 2. There 
was no intention to release him at pre- 
sent from the thraldom of the aspirate, 
So, by way of making the punishment fit the 
crime," he was nicknamed '* Bunker’s Fill.“ 

When he went into afternoon school, he 
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bore the marks of his disgrace in the shape 
of sundry changes in the colour and contour 
of what the other boys disrespectfully 
termed his phiz." 

Observing the same, the Head made a 
mental note of the new boy's disposition 
to break such important rules as those 
against talking in class and fighting. Only 
his newness saved him from a further 
licking.“ 

It went hard with Bunker's Hill, how- 
ever, when, a few weeks later, these black 
marks were remembered against him. 

He had fought once more, and this 
time had won a dearly bought victory; 
but although he felt proud of bearing his 
blushing honours thick upon him, in the 
shape of blackened eyes and a cut lip, during 
the time he was free from the master's gaze, 
he would have been glad if they had been 
detachable when he was in school. 
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D.D. began by asking a few significant 
questions, He next administered certain 
pun to B. Hill, which proved very 

urtful to his feelings. 

Nevertheless, there is some soul of 
goodness in things evil," and so Bunker's 
Hill found, for this unmerited licking, as 
the school considered it, won for him the 
warm sympathy of his fellow-scholara. 
They promptly passed (with acclamation) 
& resolution that Bunker's Hill was now 
entitled to be transferred to the ex. 
aspirate class, 

The process of induction was simple. It 
consisted in an order to drop the “ Hill," 
with its odious aspirate, of which the boys 
themselves were thoroughly weary. 

Henceforth the new boy became an old 
boy, and, to his own unbounded delight, 
he was finally awarded the honourable namo 
vi * Jack Guneer.” 
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TRADE SCHOOLS FOR BOT S: 


NOTES ON A NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN. 


FEW months ago I endeavoured to put 
before the readers of the B.O.P.” 
some particulars about schools and corre- 
spondence colleges to which boys might go 
on leaving their ordinary schools, in order to 
obtain & special training for business or 
professional life. These naturally appeal 
mainly to the bookish type of boy. Is 
there nothing similar, it may be asked, for 
the mechanical boy—the boy who proposes 
to enter one of the skilled trades? Un- 
fortunately in England very little in this 
direction has yet been done, but that little 
is extremely interesting and gives promise 
ot important developments in the future. 

There have been started within the last 
few years two or three trade schools, which 
aim at doing for young workmen what the 
commercial schools do for young clerks— 
lifting them out of the rut of the inefficient 
and half-trained, and giving them not only 
technical skill, but an intelligent. under- 
standing of the principles which govern 
their chosen calling, whatever it may be. 

In former days there was no need for this 
kind of trade school. There was one door, 
and one only, into ad trade, but it was 
& wile door through which all who chose 
might enter—the door of apprenticeship. 
That way of entering the trade, although 
it had some disadvantages for the boy, 
had also very great advantages. Once 
entered by the door of apprenticeship, 
you were not free to turn round and leave 
the trade, if it did not quite come up to your 
expectations, You had to serve your five 
or seven years, and during that time you 
must not expect to earn very much wages. 
But, on the other hand, you were thoroughly 
taught your trade, your employer very likely 
took a friendly personal interest in you; 
perhaps you even livel at his house ; at any 
rate, you had every opportunity of becoming 
a master of your craft. 

Nowadays, however, the apprenticeship 
door is almost closed in many of the skilled 
trades. A few manage to squeeze through, 
but the majority come in by a big side- 
entrance over which is written the word 
“learners.” The most remarkable thing 
about a “ learner " is that he learns so very 
little. He is not bound to his employer in 
any way, He just comes in to pick up the 
trade if he can, and he may leave whenever 
he pleases. His emplover does not know him, 
rarely visits the workshops, and very likely 
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has little practical knowlelge of the trades 
carriel on there. He could not teach the 
learners if he would, The foreman has no 
time and very likely no inclination to be & 
teacher. Moreover, the work is so sub- 
divided, and so much of it is done by 
machinery, that a voung fellow may spend 
years in & workshop without having an 
opportunity of learning more than one or 
two of the processes of his trade, No 
doubt if he is very ambitious and energetic 
he will make himself a master craftsman 
in spite of all difficulties By attending 
evening classes at a polytechnic or technical 
institute, after his day’s work is done, 
and by denying himself the recreation 
which a boy’s soul craves and which the 
health of his body deminds, he may acquire 
with difficulty the skill und knowledge he 
ought to be able to gain in the workshop. 

This is a bad state of things for all con- 
cerned. The Trade Schcol is designed 
to remely it. In the trade schoo! a hoy 
may learn a:.d practise a large proportion, 
at any rate, of the processes involved in 
his chosen calling before ever he enters a 
commercial workshop. And. when his train- 
ing is complete, he enters the trade, not by 
the half-closed door of apprenticeship nor 
by the wile but unsatisfactory learners’ 
door, but by a third door—that of the 
* improvers "—young men who are already 
well grounde in their trade and need only 
further practice and wiler experience to 
become thorough masters of it. 

The pioneer institution of the kind is that 
at the London County Council's fine technical 
institute at Shoreditch. Boys enter this school 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen, and the 
full course of instruction extends for three 
years, It is designed to fit the pupils to 
enter one of the wood-working or furniture 
trades, either as mechanics or draughtsmen. 
Of course th» school doesn't make them 
finished artists or craftsmen, It doesn't 
pretend to. But it takes them a good many 
steps along the road, 

The boy is not made a specialist all at 
once. During the first two years he gets 
& grip of certain important scientific, 
mechanical, and esthetic principles which 
apply to à whole group of trades; at the 
same time he is continuing his general 
elucation, Then, in the third year, the 
training becomes more specialised, and the 
work has more definite referenco to the trado 


the boy intends to follow, Even the boy 
who leaves after two years’ training is a 
handy adaptable sort of lad, who could 
make himself really useful in any work- 
shop. 

The teaching given at the school is many- 
sided, and deals with important and interest- 
ing matters that scarcely come within the 
ken of a boy who goes straight frora the 
elementary school to the workshop, For 
instance, there is the scientifc side. Many 
boys take a real pleasure in pottering about 
in a laboratory and finding out things for 
themselves, At Shoreditch they are 
encouraged and guided in making investi- 
gations into such matters as the relative 
strengths of various kinds of wood, their 
power of absorbing moisture, the way they 
wil take stains and polishes, and other 
matters on which the thoroughly efficient 
workman must be informed. 

Then there is the artistic side. A boy 
icarns that an a: tisan may be a real artist, 
ana ue is enabled to develop such artistic 
faculties as he may possess. It is interest- 
ing to see, by visiting in? well-appointed 
art-room, how the boys make siudies from 
flowers and plants, then use the natural 
forms as the basis for an original design, 
and then carry out their designs in wood 
or metal. The pupils are taught also to 
measure up and draw in detail portions of 
the building and to make rapid sketches 
of furniture, cupboards, etc., and the older 
boys visit museums, where they make 
studies of the most beautiful wood-work 
and metal-work of former ages. 

There is a literary sile to the teaching, 
too. But it all has reference to the trades. 
Geography and history are studied from 
this point of view, Many a boy must be 
interested to learn something of the history 
of the craft by which he will earn his living, 
of the way it was carried on in other ages, 
and how it has been affected by new inven- 
tions and political changes, Then there 
are such practical matters to be studied 
as the writing of business letters and the 
preparation of specifications and estimates 
for work to be done. 

And of course there is the mechanical 
side of the work, which, no doubt, is the 
most popular of all. Most boys find con- 
siderable pleasure in handling tools aud 
making things. And here they are allowe !, 
when sufficiently proficient, to make compl. te 
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articles of furniture, not merely to perform 

uninteresting exercises in  joint-makin 

and so on, Metal-work is taught an 

practised in relation to furniture. Thus, 

when a cupboard has been made, the 

hinges and fastenings will be designed and 
e to suit it. 

A boy who has been trained in such a 

school as this, and has made reasonably 
1 use of his training, will never be a 
tcher or a mere rule-of-thumb workman. 
He will understand the difference between 
good work and bad, and will have a healthy 
preference for good design and sound 
workmanship. In the matter of ias i 
earning power it is found that the lad who 
goes from the Shoreditch school at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen as an ''improver " 
earns considerably more than a of the 
same age who goes straight from the 
elementary schoo! to the workshop. But 
that in itself is not the supreme matter. 
The chief value of the trade school is in 
training a more intelligent type of work- 
man—a man who can carry a job right 
through, who knows not only how to do a 
thing, but why it is done. It is men who 
have had their faculties developed, as the 
trade school develops them, who are likely 
to become foremen, managers, inventors 
ani designers, and to maintain the best 
traditions of British workmanship. 

Very much of what has been said about 
the Shoreditch School applies equally to 
the trade school at the Northern Poly- 
technic Institute, Holloway. But here the 
training is specially designed to fit the 
lads for one or other of the building trades. 
The Northern Polytechnic has the finest 
range of workshops and class-rooms devoted 
to the building trades to be found in any 
institution in the land. In these splendidly 
equipped premises, under the guidance of 
the most highly skilled instructors, boys who 
propose to be carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
painters, plasterers, or masons have a first- 
class opportunity of acquiring the ground- 
work of their respective trades. 

The teaching given at Holloway has the 
same thorough and scientific character as that 
at Shoreditch, but the Holloway institution 
has some special characteristics of its own. 
In a great building like the Polytechnic 
there is necessarily a consilerable amount 
of fitting and repairing to be done. As far 
as possible the students of the trade sen ol 
are employed on these jobs, and when so 
engage they are paid wages. Thus the 
training is brought into touch with the actu- 
alities of commercial life, and the boys’ 
natural desire to be earning wages as soon 
as ible is to a certain extent gratified. 

other little feature of the training which 
the pupils greatly appreciate is that from 
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for slackness. 
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time to time the regular course of stucies is 
varied by a week’s or a fortnight’s incerval, 
during which every boy works for himself 
and, within reason, according to his own 
ideas. One boy may make a writing-desk 
or tool-box for his own use, another may 
set to work upon a book-case or coal-box 
for the home. From the preliminary 


drawings to the final decorative touches the 
more advanced pupils do all the work them- 
selves under the guidance and advice of 
their instructors, and we can well believe 
that during these hobby weeks—if we may 
so term them—nobody has to be rebuked 
But, indeed, so varied 
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The work itself, as we have seen, is 
anything but drudgery at these trade 
schools. Let it must not be supposed 
that they make the mistake of expecting 
boys of fifteen to give their whole time to 
work, however interesting. There are vari- 
ous athletic clubs and a rifle- elub con- 
nected with the Holloway school The 
boys have the use of fives-courts and a 
splendidly equipped gymnasium. They have 
opportunities also of joining Saturday-after- 
noon rambles to visit buildings of interest 
from an architectural or structural point of 
view. 


At Leeds the Education Committee have 


is the work and so successful are the efforts 
made to arouse the interest of the young 
workers that there is very little trouble of 
that sort at any time. 

Of course, it may occasionally happen 
that after a reasonable trial a boy discovers 
that his tastes and aptitudes do not lie 
in the direction of handicrafts. But if so, 
there has been no harm done. The boy 
can turn hie attention to shorthand, lan- 
guages, or book-keeping with the happy 
consciousness that, any way, he can, if put 
to it, drive a nail in straight, which is more 
than can be said of every clerk. But more 
often a boy’s enthusiasm grows as his skill 
develops and his knowledge of the trade 
increases, 
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THE DARING FEATS OF ADVENTUROUS 


Fe some men mere peril has a rare 
fascination ; and although the crossing 
of the Atlantic is a serious undertaking even 
to the master of a powerful steamship, not 
one, but a round dozen, daring navigators 
have been found who risked a fearful and 
long-drawn death in an attempt to conquer 
the great ocean's terrors in tiny cockle- 
shells none too stout, you would think, to 
negotiate one of our big rivers. 
A few have succeeded, but at a heavy 
price. Think of being battered for weeks 
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like a matchbox in a mill-race, half-starved 
and well-nigh crazed with thirst, too, not to 
mention being upset in lonely mid-ocean by 
whales or storms, and striving with the 
energy of despair to right the craft. 

Some of these men were not loners” 
in the strictest sense—that is to say, they 
took a companion with them. Yet most of 
the adventurers travelled alone. Nearly all 
were Americans. First came Dawson and 
Wells in the tiny yawl Vision. Brief, 
indeed, is their story. They hailed a passing 


lately started a school somewhat on the 
lines of the two London schools we have 
described. The work to which attention 
is devoted is principally wood-work, and, as 
the boys are rather younger than thoee at 
Holloway, the work is more of a preparatory 
nature. There, however, as at the other 
trade schools, it is found that this kind of 
training is appreciated by the boys them- 
selves, by their parents, and by employers, 
who soon learn—even if they start with 
some prejudices against merely academic 
training—that the boys educated in these 
craft schools are practical young workmen 
and much more useful and adaptable than 
those who enter the trade without any 
preliminary training. 


OPEN BOATS: 
“LONERS.” 


steamer on the Grand Banks of Newfound. 
land and begged for some provisions. They 
were never heard of again. 

Next came Hudson and Finchley in a little 
twenty-cight-foot boat called the Red, White, 
and Blue. These men actually succeeded in 
crossing the great occan, but reached port 
more like wild beasts than human beings. 
Salt water had ruined their provisions, 
stores, and clothing during the first few 
days, and all the rest of the voyage was 
one long agony. For weeks they had not 
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& night's sleep, but spent darkness and day. 
light alike clingicg to the tiller and hoping 
for fair winc- and 3moota seas. 

Ths success c. these men inspired other 
couples, wnose luck varied greatly. Thus 
Marshall and French on the tiny open skiff 
John Ford set out from Baltimore, U.S.A., 
to Ireland, and survived the mighty waves 
of ocean, only to bo capsized when within 
sight of land after n-arly four months’ 
sail. 

Alfred Johnson, a fisherman, was the first 
to make the trip entirely vlone. He Built a 
seventeen-foot boat and announced thot he 
was going to cross to Liverpool from a little 
port in Massachusetts in à couple of n-onths 
or so. Some forty days out of that period 
were burned on the man's soul for ever. 
True, he succeeded, but the experience added 
twenty years and more to his life. 

He was a thousand miles out in the wild 
Atlantic when his little skiff ran into a 
tremendous gale that capsized her. Johnson 
contrived to een himscit afloat by means 
of his life-nreserver, and then attempted 
the amaziny task of righting his boat while 
fighting for his life in mid-ocean, After 
hours of struggle—now hurled into abysses, 
and then shot to the height of a housc-top— 
the man actually righted the craft and 
crawled into her. Another time he was 
knocked clear overboard by a sudden swing 
of the boom into waters fairly alive with 
sharks. These Johnson fought with a 
clasp-knife; and altogether it is little 
wonder he reached this side of the ocean 
m a condition little better than that of a 
maniac. 

Next came Captain Crapo, of New Bed. 
ford, Mass, U.S.A. The captain was from 
Cornwall, and he announced he was going 
to cross the Atlantic to picturesque Pen- 
ance with his wife. It was the first time 
& woman had ever ventured on so awíul 
a trip and a great crowd collected to see 
the pair off. By extraordinary luck Captain 
Crapo maneuvred his boat into Penzance 
Bay just fifty days after leaving New 
Bedford. 

The chief diet of the couple was tinned 
meats; but they would have starved on 
their stormy voyage had they not b n 
sighted and relieved by a passing ship. 
** We were also in great danger from whales," 
the captain wrote w his diary. They 
would surround our little craft, sometimes 
diving beneath her and churning the big 
collers into snow-white foam. We didn't 


E had been sent north, Fred and I, from 
Melbourne, partly for the benefit of 

our health and partly as the result of an 
urgent invitation from our cousins, The 
trip had been a tremendous one. First 
there was the long train journey from 
Melbourne to Swan Hill, on the Murray— 
the boundary between Victoria and New 
South Wales. "That was the last we saw of 
the train. Then followed a sixty-mile coach 
trip to Balranald, after which came a two- 
days' coach trip to Wileannie, on the 
Darling River. We travelled day and 
night, and were very glad of the day’s spell 
we got at Wilcannie. Then we got on the 
coach again, and travelled for another 
thirty-six hours. The coach dropped us at 
a desolate wayside shanty, where our cousin 
met us. Our last stage was a thirty-mile 
buggy drive. It was just dark as we reached 
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dare to attempt to drive them away lest 
they should strike and destroy us with their 
mighty tails. I was once seventy consecu- 
tive hours at the wheel ; while Mrs. Crapo 
dia not get a good night's sleep during the 
entire vip.“ 

None or the “ loners, however, give so 
vivid an account of his adventures as 
Captain Winiam A. Andrews, whose graphio 
account, with illustrations, appeared in ono 
of the early volumes of the R. O. P.“ This 
navigator seemed bent on cutting down the 
length of his boat until evervone tcretold 
his destruction. He faced death many 
times, but vanished at last in the great 
deep, leaving behind him a very vivid diary 
of his travels in a fifteen- foot whale-boat 
he called Whe Dark Secret. 

“ My cabin is dark, and a storm is raging,” 
he wrote. ‘“ Enormous waves are holing 
high carnival, tossing us up into mighty 
nuls, methx.nag us with spray, and fairly 
hurling mr little boat through their hissing 
crests. For two months now this little 
cockle-sheil has been y home and fortress 
among all kinds of enemies—sharks, sword- 
fish, whales, and all the unknown perils of 
the deep. 

For fifteen hundred miles the Dark 
Secrets deck has been scrubbed by the 
terrible Atlantic. All that time I have not 
tasted a mouthful of warm food. My boat 
is fouled with rank vegetation two inches 
long, and all my mstruments are worn out 
and nearly useless. Worst of all is .he 
Dark Secrets tremendous rolling, caused by 
the iron ballast which has broken loose. I 
have spoken twenty-threo vessels of ditlerent 
kinds and nations, Many o* them gave nie 
water and lights. | 

“It is awful to pass whole days and 
nights without seeing a human creature. 
Even as I write my world is bounded by 
misty sky and giant breaking waves. 
Everything is wet or rusty, and my every 
moment is taken up with sailing, baling, 
pumping, repairing, and snatching a few 
winks of sleep. I am getting used to living 
on precarious drinks of water and a few 
crackers.” 

For more than seventy days this man sat 
like a statue in the great deep, trying to 
keep his mind from wandering by writing 
up à daily diary. He feared his fresh water 
would give out altogether and he would 
have to take to condensing sea-water to 
replace it. Often Andrews saw strange 
visions in the night—terrible sea monsters 


AFTER EMUS. 
By Frank SMITH. 


the station, Nardella, that was to be our 
home for the next six months. 

It was winter time, which is far and away 
the most enjoyable time in north-western 
New South Wales. There is hardly any 
rain—perhaps two wet davs in the six 
months; the air is dry and bracing; and 
both nights and days are beautifully fine, 
On our way up we had seen both kangaroos 
and emus from the coach. It was just 
before the last great drought, and game 
of all sorts was plentiful. On Nardella 
Station there were kangaroos and emus in 
abundance. I had before seen and hunted 
kangaroos, but had never seen an emu, 
except in captivity ; and my ambition was 
to catch a wild one mvself. 

The emu takes catching. Like the grey- 
hound and the horse, it is built for speed, 
and though it appears a trifle ungainly when 


that appeared about to crush him. His 
fitful little light could not be seen by any 
ocean liner, and he frequently prayed to be 
picked up by a passing ship. 

His end came tragically four or five yeors 
ago. He resolved to get married and take 
his bde on a unique honeym~r +r- ross 
the Atlantic Ocean in a twelve-toot skiff— 
the smallest that ever inade the attempt. 
The cockle-shell was built at Atlantic City, 
the wei-known American resort, and con- 
tained every useful device which former 
trips had suggested. When all was done, 
however, the craft was no oigger than a 
row-boat, though it contained a tiny cock- 
pit just big enough ior tne two passengers 
to sit upright in. Every other available 
inch was used for provisions, water, and 
instruments. 

Both Andrews and his bride were warned 
of the terrible peril before them. But they 
only smiled. “I have done it once," the 
captain said, “ and now you shall see me do 
it again.” Exactly one year later both were 
declared legally dead, though how the end 
came no one knows, or ever will. 

Another famous “loner” is Captain 
Howard Blackburn, who suffered severe 
injuries from frost-bite while sailing in his 
tiny bost on the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land. Inis man built a tiny boat on the 
Atiantic coast of America, and called it 
the Great Western. He actually crossed to 
England in sixty-four days! He, too, kept 
a diary, and tells many interesting stories 
of the sharks he encountered. Most of all 
he dreaded the sword-tish. 

One of these he drove away by thrashing 
the water with & coil of rope. But the 
strange-looking monster returned with a 
dozen other sword-fish, and Blackburn re- 
mained up all night tzying to frighten them 
away. How easily one of these creatures 
could send me to the bottom," he wrote, 
"as they have oriy three-quarters of an 
inch of plank ? drive their powerful swords 
through! 

Everyone has heard of Captain Joshua 
Slocum, who has practically gone all round 
the world in his little thirty-seven-foot boat, 
the Spray. Captain Slocum, however, has 
taken many sensible precautions, and is one 
of the most skilful of navigators. Even so, 
his feat is à very marvellous one, for it 
requires fearlessness of a very peculiar order 
to go straight out from land into the heart 
of the great Atlantic in a little skiff none 
too safe on an ornamental lake. 


walking amongst the scrub, that notion is 
soon dispelled when vou see it running at 
fuil speed. 

. Next to the ostrich, the emu is the largest 
bid known, and in some respects it is 
much like the ostrich. Its build is the 
same, and it has the same long neck and legs, 
and small head. The emu, however, is not 
so big as the ostrich, and rarely attains a 
height of more than six feet. Its usual 
height is from five feet to five feet six inches. 
Unlike the ostrich, it has no feathers. It is 
covered with a sort of rough hair, and really 
looks as if it had been thatched. Even its 
wings have this covering. ard are of no use 
to it when running. Its legs are very stzong, 
and so is its beak. 

Its chief weapons of defence are ite legs, 
with wzic it ean sick with tne force of a 
horse, E.t, owing to its 101 mation, it tick 
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forward, something like a o The way it 
can send a dog flying and nowling is some- 
thing remarkable. 

Nardella Station was a fairly large 
property, some 100, 000 acres in extent. 
Most of the paddocks were fovr miles broad 
and six miles long; and, as incie was plenty 
of scrub on them, it was quite easy to get 
lost in one. Our cousin Jim, who waa just 
twenty years old, knew every acre of the 
place, every creek, and where we could 
expect to find both kangaroos and emus. 
So, early one morning, we sct off, the three 
of us, on an emu hunt. As we were to be 
away all day, we took lunch with us, strapped 
on the front of our saddles, and Jim had a 
billy to make tea in. We were all light- 
weights, and the horses were the fastest they 
had on the station, As we had eighty 
horses to pick from, and all were stock- 
horses, we fel* certain of being able to do 
good work. But, as Jim pointed out, it 
was no earthly use going after emu except 
on the best of horses. 

At drought time, when both food and 
water ^re scarce, the emu gets pathetically 
tnin, and can then easily be run dewn. 
But, in a good season such 28 this was, the 
emu can usually hold his own with the horse. 

Wo rode out to the scene of action quietly, 
and, as usually happens, we came across 
scores of kangaroos, just when we didn't 
want them. and I got our first sight 
of the paddy-melon, a curious dwarf kan- 
garoo or wallaby, which has a habit, when 
travelling, of holding one of its forefcet close 
against its breast and the other stretched 
out in front, as if one of the feet were hurt. 

We had set out soon after breakfast, but 
it was dinner time—as it is called in the 
country—before we got to where Jim ex- 
pected the emus, We had seen an odd 
emu or two vanishing into the scrub, but 
there was no prospect of catching them. 
Where Fred took us, however, the country 
was more open, and fairly suitable for 
work on horseback. 

We got off our horses on the bank of a 
pretty little creek, hobbled the horses out 
to feed, and boiled our billy. Curiously 
enough, as we were despatching our lunch, 
severa] emus appea in sight. They 
soon saw, first the horses, thca ourselves, 
and stood craning and twisting their long 
necks in a very comical manner. Then they 
came up a bit closer, and stood inspecting 
us again. We sat still, eating and drinking 
and talking, and gradually the emus—there 
were seven of them—drew nearer, until 
they were only about a hundred yards 
away. They stood there for about five 
minutes, while Fred and I looked at them 
with all our eyes, and then they came up 
a stage closer. Although we were sitting 
down, we were not motionless, but the slight 
movements we inade seemed to act as a 
spur to the birds’ curiosity. Final! the 
seven ‘aunt, lanky, and rather un-anny 
eraatures were standing within about forty 
vards 3: us. They were all fine big birds, 
fully grown, and in perfect condition. 

" Now," said Jim, “when I give the 
word, jump up and rush at them, and 
you'll sce the biggest scott r of your life.” 

We sprang up simultaneously, and, with 
a Red Indian vell, rushed at them. For 
Án a second the emus stood as :f :pell. 

und. Then they turned and, with tbeir 
long necks stretched out, they were off like 
the wind. They dug their toes in tho 
ground and sent back clods of earth, grass. 
twigs, ard rubbish in quite a shower, until 
Fred and I had to stop to laugh. 

We came back and saddled our horses, 
left our hobbles, billy, and other impedi- 
ment; at our camp-fire, and set off. Of 
course our seven friends had disappeared ; 
but in a few minutes we came across three 


others, lazily mooning amongst a clump 
of short scrub. We approached them 
indirectly, gradually getting closer and closer, 
They kept their eye on us, but didn’t seem 
alarmed, At last, just when we were 
about two hundred ir away, the three 
stood looking very hard at us, and then 
turned and walked quickly away. 

We put our horses into a canter, and for 
the first few yards we rapidly gained on our 
quarry. But the emus suddenly got under 
full sail, and, with tremendous strides, 
covered the ground at a great rate. Our 
horses were in fine fettle—in fact, I had all 
I knew to do to. prevent mine from bolting. 
We all three settled down to ride, and were 
soon at full gallop. . 

The going was beautiful, and the only 
trouble was the scrub which vas dotted 
about the plain. Our horses, however, 
were bush bred, and threaded their wav in 
and out like rabbits. Occasionally a branch 
brushed across one’s leg, and even the face, 
but I soon learned to dodge obstacles. 

Along we rattled, and at last, after 
covering about three-quarters of a mile, we 
began to draw up on the emus. It is the 
first mile that tells with an emu. If it can 
be kept at ful] speed for that distance, it 
begins to flag. They were still going strong 
and making for the thicker scrub. But at 
the end of about a mile we were within 
twenty yards of them. 

By this time our horses were beginning to 
tire à bit. They seemed, however, to be 
animated with the spirit of the chase, and 
showed no signs of funking. Jim was on a 
very fine half-bred mare ; and, at the critical 
moment, he called on her for a final effort. 
We had all kept well to- 
gether up to this, but Jim 
then forged ahead until he 
was right up with the birds. 

Then, leaning forward in 
the stirrups, he circled his 
stock-whip round his = 
head, and, with a deft for- 
ward 
coils around the neck of 
one of the emus. 
Instantly the emu 
measured its length. 
sprawling on the grass, 
and, as Jim was going at 
full speed, it required some 
dexterity to avoid the 
fallen bird. But he man- 
aged it, flinging his whip 
away towards the emu as 
he did so. He pulled up 
with that suddenness which 
only a bush horse and a 
stockman can command, 
and was off in an instant. 
The emu was struggling 
to its feet as we came 
up, but the whip lash was 
still round its neck. Jim 
caught the handle and 
jerked it, and the bird 
fell over again. It was 
making frantic play with 
its legs, which made it 
dangerous to go near it, 
but a tap on the head 
killed it. 

I was a hit sorry to see 
it killed, but I wanted :he 
skin for a mat. Aud. be. 
sides, there was no scarcity 
of emus, at anv rate in 
this district. The other 
two emus had vanished, 
and our horses were blow- 
ing like grampuses. We 
skinned the emu there, 
and then set off again. 
The next emu we sighted 
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was ^ solitary cock, out on a little plain. 
We distributed ourselves around the edge 
of the plain, and then rode quietly in 
cowards him. He soon saw us, and, as 
usual, sto looking very seriously, first 
at one and then at another. At last, when 
we were about a quarter of a mile away, 
he made a bolt for it, between Jim and 
me. 

We were after him at once, and tried io 
head him off f-om the scrub We were 
just able to do this, and the emu turned, 
and made off back, across the plain, which 
was about a mie and a-half wice. Fred cut 
in then, and we all three gave rim a great. 
yo. But he was exceptionally fast, and, 
although we steadily gained on him, we were 
unable to stop him from getting into a thick 
beit of scrub, where we lost him. 

It. was now five o’clock, and we returned 
to our camp. On our way we dropped 
suddenly on a group of five emus and gave 
them a merry holf-mile spurt. I think we 
could have caught one, but we were only 
after the fun, and it was worth the trouble 
to see the mad  helier-skelter rush they 
made for safet y. 

It was abou seven when we reached our 
camp, where wə boiled the biiiy and made 
tea before setting off for home. It wa. 
dark before we started back, and had Fred 
and I been on our own, l believe we would 
have heen there vet. But Jim took us a; 
straigat as a black fellow, mile after mile, 
through the .ow sweet-smelling scrub, 
under a lovely star-lit sky, until, about half- 
past eleven, we saw the welcome station 
light, and soon after heard the bay of the 
station dogs. 
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His Firat Shot. 


And yet Fibson told his people when he got home that be “only just missel 


bringing down a Took." 
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A “B.0.P.” INKSTAND, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By A. SANDEBS, 


Author of the “‘ B.O.P? Bent-Ironworker," the **B O.P) Chip-Carver," etc. etc. 


1 EXPECT most of my readers have, at 
some time or another, rejoiced in the 
possession of an old cigar-box, and planned 


proper, but the outlines given should be 
kept. 
After all the parts have been accurately 


110. 1. —INK8TAND. 


wonderful ways of turning it to some 
account. 


sawn out and fretted, we can begin to 
“ build” our inkstand by nailing, with 


and two outer (fig. 3) to form the ends— 
to the back (fig. 4), as shown in fig. 1, 
leaving space under all fonr for the bottom 
to be slipped, so that the back can be 
nailed to it. 

This bottom must be the same length as 
the back, and as wide as the supports, to 
which it should be nailed after being 
fastened to the back. When this is done, 
we can fit the narrow strips marked 1, 2, 3, 
4 (fig. 5) round our inkbottles to keep them 
from slipping out of place. 

These strips may be glued down to the 
bottom ; and when dry the narrow strip, B 
(figs. 1, 5), can be nailed across to make the 
front tidy. 

The whole should then be well rubbed 
down with glass-paper to take off any 
rough edges, or to smooth over uneven 
joins. 

A smaller inkstand, to contain but one 
bottle, can easily be mace from the same 
design by using only that portion of the 
pattern contained between the dotted lines 
in figs. 1, 4, 5. In this case the end sup- 
ports (fig. 3) will not be needed. 

Any kind of inkbottles may be used by 
adapting the strips 1, 2, 3, 4 (fig. 5), to the 
shape. If round, one piece of wood, with 
& circle sawn out of the middle to fit the 


Fic. 3.—Suprorr ror ENDS, 


A drawing of a cigar-box inkstand and 
pen-rack combined :nade of fretwork is 
given in fig. 1. 

The design can be simplified if thought 


— - 


Fic. 4.—DEtEs81G0N Fon Back PANEL. 


small “ cigar-box " nails, the four supports 
two inner (fig. 2) to form the pen-rack, 


bottle, should be used instead of four 
pieces. 


Fic. §.—PLAN SHOWING BOTTOM OF INKSTAND, 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


ow, as I neared Poole and the excite- 

ment of the ride wore off, I became 

less and less pleased with one piece of busi- 
ness I had undertaken. 

It came to my mind that Carton coull 
be no stranger to the fellow Humphrey ; 
he had described him too glibly and neatly 
for that. Was I negotiating something 
of far greater moment than a sea- passage 
to London? Carton was a villain; ho 
made no secret of his rascalities; Was I, 
with all my vanity and cocksureness, just 
a ready tool in his hands? Was he playing 
me false? He had got far afield that 
morning for & man that was abed the day 
before. I went hot with shame and appre- 
hension. 

I lookel at the superscription on the 
letter; there seemel nothing amiss with 
it, yet the thought was strong upon me 
to leave Poole without delivering Carton's 
epistle. I resolved to do all my other 
business first and take time to consider 
whether I woull visit the “ Admiral’s 
Head." And so I came into the little 
port with but scant wind in my sails. 

I dii most of the errands that were 
entrustel to me from Clifdon and found 
myself, quite by chance, staring up at 
& swinging sign which toll me that I had 
happed upon the Admiral's Head" 
without having trouble to seek for it. I 
pulled up my horse to take a good look at the 
place, and lo! Master Landlord was instantly 
at the door to know what I desired. 

* Well," sail I, speaking on the spur 
of the moment, if thine ale be good I 
can drink a tankarJ." 

* Your worship shall taste of it, and if 
you like it not, then rile off without asking 
for the reckoning. ‘No praise, no pay is 
our trade motto." 

The ale was brought in a well-polishe 
pot of pewter and was certainly cool and of 
gool flavour; there was none. better in 
the cellars of Cliflon. I drank it with 
a relish. *'''Tis a good tap," said I. 

* Aye, and we have none but good judges 
of *John Barleycorn' amongst our cus- 
tomers. The 'Almirals Head’ is an inn 
where good ale and good company can 
always be founl. Keep that in mind, 
young sir, wheaever thou comest to Poole." 

„Is one Master Humphrey of your good 
company ? " I asked. 

„Master Humphrey smokes his pipe 
in the parlour. A most estimable man 
is Master Humphrey. Now I bethink me, 
he dil say both this morning and yester- 
day that a gentleman might ride up and 
ask for him. Your worship is expected, 
and will be welcome.” 

A sharp call brought forth a lad to hold 
my horse, and I followed the landlord into 
the inn. After all, I was doing Carton's 
errand ! 

A man, corresponling exactly to the 
description given to me, turned and faced 
me as I stepped on to the sanded floor 
of the parlour. “ The young gentleman 
vou have awaited," sail the landlord by 


way of introduction. Master Humphrey 
held out his hand. Thou art welcome, 
he said. 


We looked each o*her in the eyes. I 
decided I shoull not like Master Humphrey. 
If ever I had faced a cunning, daring rascal, 
Y faced him at that moment. Apparently 
he was satisfied with me, for he gave my 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin; ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MASTER HUMPHREY. 


hand another grip, and ordered the land- 
lord to bring in some ale. Instantly I 
resolved that I would neither sit with him 
nor drink with him, so I spoke hurriedly 
and as though secrecy had been enjoined 
upon me. n 

* I have a letter for thee," I said; “and 
thou mayest guess that I run some danger 
in delivering it. The horse at the door 
is not mine, but 'tis well known to many 
folk, and I had rather they did not espy 
it near the * Admiral’s Head.“ Read the 
note with all haste, I pray thee, and let me 
know thine answer; ‘tis imperative that 
I be going at once.” 

“I understand, comrade,” was his reply, 
and he tore the missive open. I watched 
his countenance and saw it suddenly 
change from an expression of mere interest 
in his reading to a malicious grin of delight ; 
he even chuckled, and then glanced slyly 
up at me. Thou art named Hodgson!“ 

"I am." I answered, feeling deeply 
annoyel that Carton should have given 
my name. 

Shake hands, Master Hodgson; I had 
rather meet thee than meet the King. Art 
riding back at once?“ 

** Almost at once," I said. 

* Ah! I am sorry. I should have liked 
thy company for an hour or two. I hope 
we may meet again." 

* What is your answer to the letter?“ 

“ Tell Captain Carton that all shall be 
ready on the day he names. Here comes 
my host. You must clink cups with me 
before we part, bold sir.” 

I just touched the rim of Master Hum- 
phrey's flagon with mine own. took a sip 
at the ale, then excused myself, went out, 
and role off. I was angry, for I judged 
my late companion to be an arrant rogue, 
and I already was known by too many 
such. f 

My other errands took up but little time, 
and I soon turned my back on Poole, fully 
resolved to say “‘Good-bye” to Carton 
before another hour had passed. He 
may send messages every hour of the 
day," I said to myself, but never do I 
go a-nigh him again.” 

I was too taken up with angry thoughts 
to pay proper heed to the road I was 
traversing. Consequently I did not see that 
a fellow slipped from a hillock into a small 
coppice as I came along. Neither did I 
see a dark face amongst the bushes as I 
rode by. But I heard the report of a pistol 
and the“ sing " of a bullet by mine ears; 
and luckily I had wit enough to throw myself 
along my horse's flank and call to him to 
gallop his hardest. 

It was well that I did so, for another shot 
rang out before the echoes of the first had 
completely died away. Had one or two 
men fired ?" I asked myself. Not daring 
to sit upright and take a look behind me, 
I galloped on until I came to the open 
heath that stretched away to the wooded 
sides of Clifdon Combe. Then I sat erect 
and halted my steed. Far behind me I 
could see a fellow riding leisurely towards 
Poole. I shaded mine eyes and stared my 
hardest. He was too far off for recognition, 
yet I felt certain the squat figure was 
Master Humphrey’s. 

I turned again and rode on, my blood 
boiling with rage. I would accuse Master 
Carton of treachery, and I would denounce 


him to Sir Arthur. Why should I shield 
a villain that plottel my own destruction 
even whilst I was engaged in serving him ? 
Truly my conduct was meeting with a 
fitting rewarl! If I chose to play with 
fire I must expect to get burned. 

Carton was not where I left him in the 
morning. I thought, bitterly enough, that 
I could hardly expect to see him there con- 
sidering that I was not supposed to return 
from Poole. I went straight away to the 
woolman's hut and thundered at the 
door. The gool-wife came forth. 

Where is your guest?“ I asked. 

“ In the wood,” she replied. 

“I don't believe you, and I'm going to 
search this place for him," I sna ped. 

The woman protcsted, but I drew my 
sword, pushed her aside, and searched 
the place from top to bottom. She had 
spoken the truth, and I, remembering 
that she served Mistress Bampfylde as 
I did, apologised for my ruderess. 

I led my horse to the hollow, and there 
I found my man. Ah! Master Hodgson,” 
he cried ; “‘ here thou art! I could not get 
as far as the briile-path again. I went 
beyond my strength this morning.” 

" I did not expect to find thee awaiting 
me." I replied. 

* But I awaited thee here.” 

* A lie !—traitor, assassin ! ” 

" Gool lack! Master Hodgson, thou 
art turnel tragelian. Put up thy three 
feet of steel, compose thy face, and talk 
like the shop-keeping citizen thou art.“ 

" Master Humphrey, the villain thou 
B^nt'st me to, attempted my life.” 

* [ am not responsible for his freaks." 
“Thy letter gave him his orders for the 
deed." 

Master Hodgson, thou art a fool.“ 

“I know it; and I almost paid the last 
penalty for my folly.” 

„Did I send thee for a message? 

" Yes," " 

" Well, then, I wanted the message 
brought to me; how could it be in my 
plans to have the messenger stabbed or 
shot?“ 

" Yet such was thine intent. I was 
wavlai and shot at, and I had my sus- 
picions of Master Humphrey as I watched 
him reading thy message. Why didst thou 
tell him my name? 

“Why should I not tefl him? 
thee his name. 

What answer gave he?” 

“ Ask hum," I said. “I carry no plots 
and plans from one murderer to another. 
And look thee, Carton or Bampfylde or 
whatever name is thine, I keep thy secret 
no longer, for I owe thee no gratitude 
after to-day’s business ; two bullets fired 
by thy orders weigh heavier than fetters 
or shackles in Wood Street Compter. I 
go straight from here to Sir Arthur Viney 
with news of thy whereabouts. Such a 
treacherous tiger as thou art deserves 
no mercy at any man's hands. As for the 
villain at the ‘ Admiral's Head,’ it shall 
go hard with him also." 

I sprang to my horse and rode away from 
the hollow, paying no heed to Carton's 
cries to me to halt. I was thoroughly 
incensed, and rode as angry men ride. Yet 
I was relieved to think I had broken with the 
fellow at last. 


(To be continued.) 


I told 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 
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Author of “ The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," Heroes of Iceland,“ ete. 


T seemel to Tim that, after those mys- 
terious taunts of Rip and his followers, 
Waters was a changed man. The strike 
hai alrea ly made him serious, but now he 
was by turns sad and worriel. He spoke less 
to the boy, but oftener to himself, and once 
Tim hear him sax. How dil they know ? " 
Then immeliately he adde]: How much 
more do thev know ?" And that very night 
he sail to Tim: 

“This is harder than the strike, my lad." 

And yet, in spite of his absent fits, he was 
kinder to the bov than ever, spoke to him 
more gently, lookel at him affectionately 
and almost ycarningly, and took more pains 
in telling him how the dyes were made. For 
up to now each day at the mill had been for 
Tim a series of lessons in dve-making, and 
Waters had made running remarks upon 
quantities and qualities, until Tim’s head was 
full of tourmaline and madder, fustick and 
logwool, pounds, ounces, quarts, and 
gallons. How to dve upon dyes, how to use 
the mordant, and when not to use it—Tim 
had listenel to the precepts until it seemed 
to the others as if his little brain would 
whirl with them. And Pelham had asked 
when they were alone: 

Tim, do you remember any of what he 
tells you ? " 

"I remember most of it," Tim had an- 
swerel earnestly. '' Honestly I do, Pelly. 
I —I just love to learn it, it's so wonderful." 

But it was not only the rules of dyein 
which Waters hai taught to Tin. He tried 
to teach him the unteachable, not by rule and 

recept, but by seeing. He woull call the 
a1 to the dye-tank, when the mixture was 
almost made, and woull point to the liquid 
which to ordinary eyes was uninteresting or 
even unpleasant. But Tim woull hang over 
the strange mess, and try to see in it all that 
Waters saw. 

^ Remember what we're working for," 
Waters would say. An olive green—the 
real olive, Tim. Ye must see the yellow in 
it, feel it, sense it. A little more of the ochre, 
lad, and stir it well. A little more—just 
a pinch more. Now canst see the bloom of 
it?” 

J can! 
eitement. 

“Tis done!" Waters woul] say with 
great satisfaction. In with the cloth, 
then.“ 

It was a great joy to him that the boy was 
so quick to learn. Pelham was quick ; Nate 
called him a mightly spry helper," but the 
lad was no more remarkable than any other 
bright boy that hal passed under Waters' 
hands. Tim was something apart. Of all 
the apprentices that the master-dyer had 
taught, no one had begun so young as Tim, 
and no one had been so wise in the craft, who 
seemed to grasp the deeper secrets of it, to 
understand it almost by instinct—in a 
word, to have the sense of it. Waters was 
slow to praise, and he had not yet said to 
Tim half of what he thought ; but time and 
again, since the strike began, had he said to 
himself with delight: Tim is a dyer born! 
Il teach him all I know, and he'll be better 
at it than l!” Such was the man’s unsel- 
fish enthusiasm over the skill of his ward. 

But now all was changed suddenly by 
Rip's latest taunt. In their life together 
Tim had caught from Waters a jovous hope 
of the future, of a life spent happily in the 
same work. But now, on the very first day, 
Tim felt with alarm that Waters scemed 


bidding farewell to it all, and as if he were 


I can!" Tim woull cry in ex- 


CHAPTER XXII.—CONFESSION. 


giving his last lessons in the art they both 
love 1. 

Don't 'ee forget, now," he said, just 
how the dye looke: for the dark rose. Keep 
that tint apart from all the rest in your mind, 
Tim; it's a specialty of mine, and the 
stuffs run so different you can never make 
it entirely from rule—you have to fuss till 
you get it, but it's worth the fussing. The 
great thing is to remember how ye once 
got a colour; so don't forget the dark rose, 
boy." 

He showei Tim particularly that day how 
to make another of his special colours, which 
in his secret heart Waters considered superior 
to anything that Nate ever made. It was a 
royal purple of superb richness. * I hadn't 
meant to bother thee with this yet awhile, 
lad," he sail, “ but just try to remember it. 
It's—it's one of my best." 

Tim heard a catch in Waters! voice, and 
looked up quickly. Is anything wrong?“ 
he asked. 

^ Nothing, lad." answered Waters, re- 
covering himself with great self-control. 
“ Tend to the dye, now, and remember what 
I tell ’ee.” After that he spoke cheerfully, 
but Tim coull not cast off the feeling that 
Waters was saving good-bye to his work. 
Tim dil his best to make his guardian 
forget himself; he laughed, he chatted, he 
workel most actively, but all to no purpose. 

At noon of that day the little working 
force went outsile the mill and sat down in 
the shade, there to enjoy the excellent lunch 
which every day was sent from Mr. Dodd's 
house, and in which Waters, Nate. and Tim 
always shared. It was to the working-men 
very much of a privilege to eat with their 
employers, not because the food was better 
than ordinary, but because the fecling of 
companionship was so strong. The talk 
was always of the work—its details, the 
methods of improvement, and especially 
whether the contract work would be finished 
on time, And whenever that question came 
up Tim and Pelham felt important, te- 
cause everything depended upon the dyers. 

This day, as they sat eating in the shace, 
some of the strikers gathered at a distance, 
and began to hoot unintelligible sounds, 
That is strange," said Mr. Dodd. They 
never shouted at us before. And what are 
they saying? Watertown? Watertown ? 
At any rate, it's one word over and over 
again." 

Others guessed at what the strikers were 
saving, and guessed in vain, all but Tim and 
Waters. They alone knew the word— 
" Waterman ! Waterman ! " But they said 
nothing about it, although Tim turned pale 
and looked at his guardian, and Waters, 
growing red, looked straight ahead of him, 
as if he saw nothing. But when they were 
at work again, having allowed themselves 
but a half-hour for lunch, Tim saw that 
Waters was more absorbed than ever, 
while he spoke with a kindher and vet sadeer 
voice. 

That evening at closing-time Mr. Dcdd. as 
usual, came to the dye-room to see how the 
work was coming on. How are you 
making out ? " he asked. 

Nate grinned at him. “ I don't s'pose I 
can ever git used to seein’ vou in overalls, 
Mr. Dodd.—We're comin’ out all right, I 
guess, since we're keepin' to the same pace. 
We'll jest about squeeze through, an' that's 
all." 

'" Good ! " said Mr. Dodd heartily.‘ And 
do you think so too, Waters! 


"T think so," said Waters, without a 
smile. 

" You're not working too hard, are you ? " 
asked Mr. Dodd anxiously. “ You mustn't 
hurt yourself, Waters, with these long 
hours." 

" l've got something on my mind, that’s 
all," replied the dyer. “ Don't worry about 
my health, Mr. Dodd. And we'll get 
through with the work all right—if I'm 
spared to it." But these last words he 
uttered under his breath, and only Tim heard 
them. 

Then, looking down, he caught the boy's 
eye, Mr. Dodd had turned to Pelly, and 
Waters put his hand on Tim's shoulder. 
Don't look so troubled, lad," he said. 
“Come home wi’ me, and I'll tell 'ee all 
about it, for I've got to tell some one." 

W hen they were at home, and their supper 
eaten, he led Tim out upon the steps again. 
" Nay," he said, as Tim hung back, come 
along. and never mind what may be said te 
us. I'll soon have to appear for what I am." ` 

They sat down upon the steps together, 
and Waters, putting his hand upon Tim's 
shoulder, found the lad trembling with 
anxiety. “Its been hard on thee,” he 
an id. I couldn't tell thee about it at the 
very first. It came upon me sudden like, 
and I had to think it over. But I'll tell the 
worst of it in a breath, Tim. I—killed a 
man.—-Do 'ee shrink from me, boy ? " 

For Tim had shrunk back in surprise. 
But hearing the sudden distress in Waters 
voice, the Jad flung himself into his arms. 
“No, no!” he cried. “TIl stand by you 
always!” 

"My own lad!" murmured Waters. 
clasping him close. For a moment they 
embraced, and all the love of a lonely bov, 
and all the yearning of a bereaved man. 
were expressed in little broken murmurs 
and in their clasping arms, Then Waters 
put Tim gently beside him again. 

“ I'm no murderer, Tim," he said, though 
the law may hold me so. I struck in self. 
defence, and the Lord knows how I felt when 
I saw him lying at my feet. But, like a fool. 
I did not wait to give myself up to the 
police. I'd been married only a year, and I 
wanted once more to kiss thy mother and 
thee—ah, lad, see what I've said! It’s 
come over me stronger and stronger, as if 
thou art really my son—-my own son that I 


Think of me so!” begged Tim. Think 
of me so, and call me your son, now that 
you've told me this!“ 

Then for the rest of the time I will,“ 
agreed Waters, till we part for good.“ 

" Part ? " cried Tim. 

Waters quieted him by a smile.“ Let me 
tell ‘ee the whole story.“ he said, “and then 
well talk about the future.—1 ran away to 
kiss my wife and child," he said. “I was 
in New York. I took the ferry to Brooklyn. 
and there was a collision, Some were 
drowned, but I waked up after a month in 
a hospital, where no one knew my name. 
Still possessed by the idea to see my wife 
once more—though the police would have 
let her see me, Tim, had I only thought of 
that—]1 gave the wrong name, and when 
they let me out, a fortnight later, I searched 
for my wife again. I've told ‘ee the story, 
but not all of it. She'd been turned out 
in Brooklyn for want of money, but I 
found a man I could trust, and he traced 
her for me, She'd died, he told me at last: 
she'd been buried with her baby, and my 
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heart was nigh broken. And then I didn't 
know what to do. But I didn't want to die, 
Tim, ani the police hadn't found me, so I 
came away here and began a new life. It has 
all gone well till now. but they do say 

* Murder will out. ^ Volger. he must have 
seen me in the ol 1 days, and remembered me, 
though I don't remember him.—-Say you 
don't blame me, la J.“ 

"I?" criel Tim. 
you!” 

"'Thankee, la l.“ sail Waters. “I shall 
remember that where I'm going." He saw 
the look of alarm in Tim's eyes, and added : 

Prison, lad.“ 

“Oh!” crie] Tim. catching his hand. 

“ Now, listen.“ commanded Waters firmly. 
“Tve got a duty to fultil to Mr. Dodd here. 


"I couldn't blame 
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He must fill his contract, and justices can wait 
till then, it's waited so long already. If only 
Volger and his crowd will spare me for three 
days more, lil still work at the mill. Then 
I'll give myself up. But—they may arrest 
me first.“ 

Run away from it," 
away again," 

Waters shook his head. Guilt will 
follow me wherever I go. 's hung over me 
nll these years; now I'll go and take my 
punishment.— But I want to speak of the 
dyeing, ‘Tim. in case I'm taken before the 
work is done.” 

* Who'll finish the work ? " asked Tim. 

“You must!" answered Waters firmly. 
* Never look like that. Nate can't do it all 
without four eves and two sets of hands, and 


urged Tim. “ Run 
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he'll never grow them in time. You must do 
it, Tim." 

The lad shook his head helplessly. “I 
coul in't.“ he said. 

Lou must," said Waters, “—Only it 
may never happen, so we'll say no more of it. 
except that you can do it if vou try.” Then 
he caught the boy suddenly to him. Oh. 
Tim.“ he cried, “ it's hard on me to leave ce, 
but anyway I've had 'ee for a while. Don't 
forget me, lad ! 

5 Never," answered Tim, 
ing. Fever, father ! 

“Call me that and I'll bear anything!“ 
was Waters’ response. So as father and son 
they went to bed that night, and never again 
called each other by other names. 

(To be continued.) 
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W" filed out of the room in much mental 

bewilderment, and in the few minutes 
df freelom that followed the meeting many 
comments were made. 

As soon as I conveniently coull I retired 
from public life, being desirous that none 
should know of my visit to Mr. Bainbridge's 
room at the appointed time. 

Franklin was gone home, so, as an inter- 
view with him was out of the question, I 
watched the clock until tea-time, and then 
took that repast. in silence. It was very 
stodgy bread and butter, or else my throat 
was sadly in need of lubrication, for every 
particle that I put into my mouth showed 
a painful reluctance to descend. However, 
tea in liberal measure overcame the friction, 
and I suppose I reaped a benefit. The 
clock was getting cruelly near to the ap- 
pointed hour, and in good time gave it voice 
with an indifference that was nothing short 
of brutal. I crawled to Mr. Bainbridge’s 
room and tapped on the door. It was 
opened with startling promptness by— 
Franklin. Oh, the perfilious fellow! He 
had not given me the tip. But if I felt 
inclined to reproach him, his upright bearing 
.&nd half-smile of pity produced a feeling so 
much like shame that indignation would 
have been inconsistent. Consequently, I 
straightenel my back and went into Mr. 
Bainbrilge's presence with a stalwart tread. 
The master was walking up and down in 
front of the fireplace, but stopped abruptly 
as Franklin closed the door. 

Now, what is this mystery ? he said. 
* Of all the school you are the only two 
boys who expressel any grounds for sus- 
picion.’ 

There was so much reproach in his tone 
that Franklin and I looked at one another 
with some embarrassment. Then my chum 
offere l explanations. Diving one hand deep 
into an inner coat pocket, he produced the 
scrap of exercise-paper and the stump of 
pencil. Holling them out to Bainbrilge. 
who most inconsi lerately ma le no alvance 
to take them, he told the whole story of 
our discovery anl the conclusions we had 
drawn. 

Mr. Bainbrilge eyed the ‘ evilences " 
with marked disapprov al, clasping both 
hans behind him the while to save them 
from pollution. and. when the tale ended, dis- 
missed the whole affair with the one word : 

" Fulge!" 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JohN LEA, 


CHAPTER VI. 


He fell forthwith to marching up and 
down the hearthrug again. 

* You have no right, you have no right,” 
he said. to give way to these suspicions, 
I am annoyed and disappointed that there 
shouli be a spirit of such uncharitableness 
in the school. The trifling. very tritling cir- 
cumstance "—here he deliberately pointed 
at the hand in which Franklin held it— 
that you have sought to base your theory 
upon is a powerful proof of readiness on 
your part to think ill of vour fellows, p 

"I beg your pardon. sir." ventured 
Franklin, looking a little flushed, ** but I do 
not suspect anyone in the school." 

* Who, then ? " criel the master, turning 
half-way on his journey up and down. 

“I thought possibly it might have been 
done by the person who stole my bicycle,’ 
replied l'ranklin at full speed. 

" Oh!" "There was some little relief in 
the tonc. 

* Eli thinks himself that he was pushed," 
I put in valiantly. 

" Yet he says nothing about trying to 
make that fact known by writing it on 
paper," sail Mr. Bainbrilge, with the 
merest suspicion of a smile. 

" He may have forgotten," 
Franklin. 

“ Let us rather hope that the poor fellow 
was misled by—by surrounding circum- 
stances,” urged Mr. Bainbridge, ** and that 
you have misinterpreted the signs and 
tokens." 

He was evidently pleased by Franklin’s 
suggestion that the crime lay at the door 
of an outsiler, but as he dismissed us he 
pointed out that there was no indication of 
the house having been rifled on that eventful 
evening. Anyway.” he concluded, “ the 
case cannot be investigated from that point 
of view until the bicycle-thief is caught. 
Meanwhile, I strongly advise you to put the 
matter from your thoughts and live amicably 
with your fellows, As to your paper and 
pencil, Franklin,” he added, putting one 
hand on my chum’s shoulder, I should get 
ril of them and their suggestions as quickly 
as possible.” 


suggested 


That's the end of that,” said I, as we made 
our way once more toward the haunts of men. 
* So you think, eh ?* " returned Franklin 
enigmatically, looking straight in front of 


etc. 


“Then don't you?“ I asked, surprised 
by his manner. 

" Perhaps" was the abrupt 
“Ta, ta! I must be getting home.” 

Before I could speak again he was gone. 
Whether he was upset by the view Bain- 
bridge had taken. or by some density on 
my part, I could not decide, for both seemed 
equally likely, and I retired that night with 
a growing feeling that Franklin was rather 
prone to fancying himself. His evident 
sense of superiority wanted a set-back, and 
Bainbrilge's * Fudge!" would no doubt 
do him good. Before surrendering myself 
to slumber, I decided that the next day I 
would make this plain to him, and point 
out that he had persuaded me, against my 
better judgment, to give credence to his 
theories on the art of criminal investigatiors, 

But the next day two events occurred 
which drove the subject from my thoughts. 
The first was a kindly and pacifying address 
from the Head. in which he was happy to 
state that he felt satistied as to the guilt- 
lessness of the school, and pointed out. as 
delicately as possible, how easily explain- 
able it was for one who had suffered as 
Mole had suffered to arrive at a misconcep- 
tion. He hinted that fever and delirium 
might be responsible for fancies that would 
never suggest themselves in time of health, 
and he closed with an appeal, in which the 
mutterings of thunder were not inaudible, 
that no more might be heard of the affair; 
that we would pursue our course as con. 
scientious young gentlemen, and that peace 
might reign beneath the roof of Shad ford's 
for evermore. 

The other event was the return of Denis 
Beauregard. Poor fellow, he had evidently 
been very ill. His cheeks were hollow, his 
eyes were large. and if he smiled there was 
more solemnity about the undertaking than 
ever characterised a flood of tears. Beau- 
regard's smile was a groan of reminiscence. 
There was no boisterous welcome. If any 
fellow hearing of his arrival came to greet 
him with exuberance it withered when thev 
met, and the Salut, confrère ! " subsided 
into Accept my condolences.” The white 
cloth about Beauregard's throat said dis- 
tinctly, '* This chap's an invalid." And 
the cough which escaped him every row 
and then only echoed a confirmation. 
Those who had looked forward to raking 
him isto the controversy that disturbed our 
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peace were disappointed. He listened to 
the story of Moles accident with a series 
of Oh's ! and Ah's! " accentuated by 
the ebb and flow of a very languid interest. 
His vim had suffered a decline, and the 
energy of his hostility had declined with it. 
Eli Mole might lord it if he liked; Beau- 
regarl's resentment would be no obstacle. 
This unexpected development took the 
steam out of the whole affair, and Shadford’s, 
having lost its leader, disbanded its army, 
so to speak, and let things take their course. 

But a change was wrought. Mole’s 
obnoxiousness was confined to a perpetual 
state of the sulks ; Thorpe displayed a con- 
tempt that was all.embracing: and poor 
Beauregard often showed much weariness. 
The buoyancy of the rest was suspiciously 
extravagant, and apt suddenly to veer 
round to ill-temper. All this unhappy state 
of affairs was due, as the reader of course 
sees, to the absence of a stalwart spirit 
in the school. We wanted a strapping 
fellow among us who could have cleared the 
ground and begun the game afresh. But he 
was not there, and the months worried along 
into the genial spring, and the genial spring, 
as is its wont, trippel into the realms of 
early summer. The passage of time is 
bound to bring some changes; and before 
the period referrel to arrived, the shadow 
of the Mole affair hai to some extent drifted 
from above us. But it still lingered visibly 
at the horizon, whence a change of wind 
might any day waft it back. 

The advance of the open-air season 
brought new interests, but at Shadford’s 
there was little or no combination among us 
in these. The smallness of our community 
made us incapable of supporting a good 
club of any kind, or else the organiser was 
wanting. Cricket was played by a few, but 
the interest in it was purely individual, and 
for the most part the fellows found their 
opportunities among *'' foreigners." When 
I playel it was with Franklin and some he 
knew outside Shalfori's Many of the 
chaps interested themselves in natural 
studies, in fishing, in cycling, and walking, 
and as the spring wore on we would disperse 
on half-holidays in all directions. It was 
indicative of the change that had come over 
poor Beauregard since his illness that the 
air of the fiells and the riverside attracted 
him as it had never done of old. He seemed 
to care little for dress and those visits in 
town concerning which we used to tease 
him. It was the fishing-rod and camp- 
stool now. With the coming of the open 
weather he wouli make melancholy in- 
quiries of one and another on points of the 
gentle art. Where could he get a good rod ? 
What were the baits for certain fish, and, 
by the bye, which fish were angled for in 
which season? He was not ashamed of 
being a novice, for he only wanted some 
pastime that would keep him quietly in the 
open air. His inquiries were answered, 
after & fashion, and before April was out 
Beauregari hai ripened into an ardent 
angler. 

Despite the feebleness that still seemed 
to hang about him, he would often get quite 
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far afield in pursuit of his hobby, and 
Franklin and I, on some afternoon’s walking 
tour, came across him more than once many 
miles from Shadford’s, On such occasions 
we would stop for a chat with him, and 
walk a little way along the river-bank 
when he shifted his float. But he never 
seemed much on for chatter, and we would 
leave him with mutual headshakes and 
morbid prognostications. 

"A eka can’t have a serious illness like 
that and keep his lungs sound," Franklin 
would say, luridly thumping his own chest 
by way of personal reassurance. 

* Pity—for he's a decent chap,' 
invariable reply. 

In pursuance of the happy state of 
freedom that prevailed among us, Franklin 
and I one day decided on a little outing, 
with no particular object in view. It was 
& hot and cloudless afternoon near the end 
of May. At the school gates the fellows 
dispersed as usual—the Thorpes with their 
nets, the Beauregards with their rods, the 
Warrens on their bicycles, and the crowd 
loitering to see them off. It was an after- 
noon that had repeated itself many times 
of late, but it was to close with a circum- 
stance that separates it very distinctly 
from all that preceded it and all that 
followed. By three o'clock Franklin and I 
found ourselves on an old stone bridge that 
spanned a reedy river a good five miles 
from Shadford. The road we had followed 
was apparently split in two at the foot of 
this bridge, one portion going over it and 
the other sloping down to the water’s edge 
as though leading to a ford. But in reality 
there was no ford, the water being too deep, 
and the seeming road was little more than a 
track which turned sharply at the river- 
side to follow its bank. As Franklin and I 
were leaning lazily over the parapet watching 
the swallows vanish and reappear beneath 
the dark arch, we caught sight of a fisherman 
casting his line a short distance down the 
bank. We recognised in him the inde- 
fatigable Beauregard, and, as he moved 
nearer, gave him a call It startled him to 
be hailed so unexpectedly, but on finding 
where the voices came from he wound up 
his reel and came to join us on the bridge. 

These are empty waters," he said sadly, 
coughing a little. “I think I shall try 
farther up. Coming? 

He looked more ill than usual, and in 
reply to his inquiry Franklin and I only 
advised him not to overdo it. He folded 
his arms on the stone parapet for a moment, 
and then, without further comment, made 
his way to the bank above the bridge. 
Five minutes later he had rambled from 
sight beyond a clump of withies. 

“I tell you what it is," said Franklin 
suddenly. ‘‘ I’m going in." 

He looked up and down the road. The 
country was quite deserted, and the heat- 
waves were glimmering over the dust, like 
rippling water. Certainly at that moment 
nothing looked more tempting than the cool 
river below us, and Franklin was down at 
its brink in a jiffy. Under the shadow of 
the bridge we divested ourselves of our gar- 

(To be continued.) 
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ments with energy inspired by the anticipa- 
tion of a glorious plunge. Franklin was first, 
and I can see him now balancing himself 
on a boulder ** overhanging the flood.“ 

Swaying backwards and forwards with his 
hands together, he threw back one laughing 
look at me, which I answered with a shout 
of encouragement. The next instant his 
heels were in the air, ripples were nodding 
the reeds at my feet, and Franklin had dis- 
appeared. Dragging off my socks, I watched 
to see where he would rise. He came up 
some little distance down stream and near 
its centre. On catching a glimpse of his 
face, however, I sprarg to my feet in 
astonishment. It was full of seriousness. 
The gaiety of a moment since had been 
washed entircly away by that cold plunge, 
and before I could call out it was evident . 
that he was making for the shore with his 
best speed. Running down the bank, I 
waited at the place where he would land, 
calling out: What's up? What's up Ir 

He came out spluttering, his teeth chatter- 
ing like dice. As we made our way back to 
our clothes I asked him again what was the 
matter, and if he bad seen anything. 

" Y.e.s," stammered Franklin, hobbling 
along. ‘I’ve seen my bicycle.” 
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T was in my den. 

Shirley was reclining elegantly on the 
couch, while I was in an easy-chair with 
my feet on the table. It was a half,“ but 
exams, were near, and Shirley and I were 
reading up. As far as reading was con- 
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cerned, I might as well have been at cricket 
—I simply couldn't concentrate on the 
book. 

I looked over previous exam. papers to 
try and scare myself into a working mood, 
but it was of no avail. Outside, the 


sun was shining gloriously, the sky was 
cloudless; everything seemed to whisper 
Cricket!“ 

I looked across at Shirley. He was 
staring dreamily at the ceiling with his 
eyes 5 half-elosed, / Shirley is a curious 
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beggar. He takes scarcely any interest in 
sports or athletics, He is too reserved to 
be popular with the other fellows in the 
Sixth, but he and I have been chums since 
first, an exils from home—d la Virg — 
I came to Oxton. When he cares he can 
get through a prodigious quantity of work, 
and at mathematics he has once or twice 
astonished even the Head with his solu- 
tions, (I have astonished the Head myself 
in the same subject, on several occasions, 
but not in the same way. The memories 
are still painful.) 

The thought of cricket reminded me of 
ginger-becr. I rose, brought a couple of 
bottles and tumblers from a cupboard, and 
placed a gliss and a bottle on the table a 
little beyond Shirley’s reach. Shirley, when 
he is in a dreamy mood, will do anything 
rather than move. 

‘UA trifle nearer,” he said coaxingly. 

I reminded him that it was against my 
principles to encourage laziness. 

Beast!“ he ejaculated softly. 

I retired to my chair to yloat, and to 
wonder how long it woull take thirst to 
overcome slth. 

He eyed the bottle thoughtfully for a 
little, then he pulled a piece of string from 
his pocket, made a running noose in the end 
of it, and, without changing his position, 
lassoed first the bottle and then the tumbler, 
and pulled them gently to his hand. 

“ Undone,” he said, removing the stopper 
‘and pouring the nectar into his glass. 

After I had removed the empty bottles 
I was still less inclined to work than before. 

Buddenly Shirley spoke. 

^ It’s rather rough on Lyttle,” he said. 

" On Apsley," I corrected. Which re- 
minds me I am getting a bit previous. 

This morning there was a stir. Apsley 
called out as he was dressing that his gold 
repeater was not in his pocket. There wero 
only half a dozen other fellows sleeping 
in the same dormitory—Lyttle and myself 
included. We all, of course, searched for 
the watch in every likely and unlikely corner, 
but without avail. For the time being dress- 
ing operations were suspended, and wo 
stood around in our shirt-sleeves construct- 
ing theories which might account for its 

disappearance, Everyone looked a trifle 
scared and uncomfortable. It was absurc 
to think that anyone could have taken the 
watch—still, it had disappeared. 

** say, Lyttle,” said Apsley after a time, 
“do you remember walking in your cep 
last night?” Lyttle occasionally takes 
somnambulistic turns. 

^ No," said Lyttle, flushing, ** I do not." 

„It's like a dream to me," continuo“ 
Apsley, “ that early this morning I saw you 
pause for a time at my bed and then vass 
on. I was too sleepy to notice more. Don't 
vou think it possible that you may have 
looked at mv watch to see the time, and then 
mislaid it?“ 

There was almost a sneer in his voice. 

Lyttle went red and white by turns, 
“The idea is preposterous,” he almost 
gasped. 

The other fellows began to exchange 
glances, 

I never liked Lyttle much. He is as 
nervous as a girl (some girls!) and has a 
cringing, diffident manner which I abomi- 
nate, He never plays games, but spends 
all his time “ swotting," which I consider 
horribly bad form on his part. Just then 

he looked guilty enough to be condemned 
on the spot. 

Apsley waited a bit, and then he went on 
dressing. Apsley and I are no great friends 
cither, although we are alwavs on fairly 
good terms. He is a tremendously keen, 
self-contident beggar, but he is a first-class 
bat—which makes up for a deal. 
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It struck me at the time that his case 
against Lyttle was weak. but I fell into the 
culpable error of mistaking Lyttle's nervous- 
ness for a sign of guilt. Beyond warning us 
to keep the matter quiet, Apsley dropped 
the subject for the time. The other fellows 
all had the idea that Lyttle had something 
to do with the disappearance of the watch, 
and they didn't scruple to show it. Alto- 
gether Lyttle had a fairly uncomfortable time. 

I told Shirley about the affair shortly 
after breakfast. He had evidently been 
thinking it out. 

It's hard lines on Lyttle,” repeated 
Shirley, 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“ I don't believe Lyttle had anything to 
do with the watch business,” he continued. 

But " l interrupted, 

"I know Lyttle better, perhaps, than 
anyone else in the school does," he con- 
tinued, * and the idea is simply absurd. 
He is a shy, sensitive fellow, but once you 
know him you find that he is one of the 
decentest fellows breathing." 

Shirley was warming up in an unusual 
fashion. 

* But look here —— ” I protested. 

“What motive could he possibly have 
in taking Apsley’s watch?” interrupted 
Shirley. He could never sell it or 
wear it.“ 

“Well, how can you explain its dis- 
appearance? I asked in exasperation. 

* Apsley has not reported his loss to the 
Head ? " inquired Shirley. 

“ We should have heard of it by this time 
if he had," I answered. 

“ Curious ! " commented Shirley. 

* [ suppose he wishes to save Lyttle," I 
ventured. 

“ Rot !" said Shirley tersely. 

* Did any of you fellows ask Apsley if 
he remembered winding up his watch last 
night? he continued. 

“ NO," I answered. 

“ Possibly Apsley dropped his watch 
yesterday, and didn’t notice his loss till this 
morning." 

* It is possible," I agreed. 

“ I, he did not lose it in that way, then, 
leaving out of the question the utterly 
absurd idea that Lyttle or any of the other 
fellows have taken it, there is one other 
possible solution. It's rather unsavoury. 
I hate to suggest it. 

" "he Len Bursary Exam. is in a week, 
he continued, 

I nodded. 

The .;r G. Lenzie Bursary is tenable 
for two years at Cambridge, and is the 
interest on a large sum—1 forget how much 
—invested in railway stock. 

The entrants include Lyttle, Apsley, 
and others," said Shirley. “ The probable 
winner is Lyttle, probable second Apsley.” 

Quite.“ I concurred. 

* Lyttle is such a nervous beggar that if 
anything happened to upset him Apsley 

might be first—understand ? ” 

Quite,“ I answered. 

I was beginning to see his drift. If 
Shirley's theory was right, Apsley ought 
to be kicked out. 

In other words, Apsley is such a keen 
beggar that he may have arranged the 
atfair in order to play the mischief with 
Lyttle’s nerves," exclaimed Shirley. “ Ab- 
so-lute-ly diabolical,” he murmured seriously. 

* Quite," I agreed heartily. 

„Wonder what Lyttle is doing now," said 
Shirley reflectively, in a few seconds. I'll go 
up and see ; he's probably worrying badly." 

Probably he is," I agreed. 

“May I bring him down?" 
Shirlev. 

* Certainly," I said, of course. 

Shirley rose and went off on his errand. 


asked 


Shirley is scarcely a “ terminological 
exactitude,” but it was rather decent of 
him to worry about Lyttle. I was gradually 
coming to the conclusion that I had bee. 
hopelessly wrong in my estimate of Lyttle. 

In five or ten minutes he and Shirlev 
came in together. Lyttle is tall and thin, 
and walks with a slight stoop. His face 
was pale and he looked badly worried— 
which was scarcely surprising under the 
circumstances, 

Of course I tried to talk to the beggar 
about cricket—my favourite conversational 
subject—and to put him at his ease. I did 
my best, but his answers were monosyllabic ; 
his mind was evidently elsewhere. Shirley 
was again reclining on the couch. He let 
me do all the talking for a bit, but suddenly, 
as [ was in the middle of a description of my 
innings in the last house matches, he inter- 
rupted abruptly : 

Done any work, Lyttle, to-day ?” 

* Afraid not," answered Lyttle. 

" Exam.'s in a week; you haven't much 
time," said Shirley. 

"] know, but—wish I knew who took 
Apsley's watch," he concluded abruptly. 

* Look here, Lyttle,” said Shirley, ** don't 
worry about that business." 

"Zl very well —— “ began Lyttle. 

* In fact," said Shirley. * I'm almost 
cer.ain I'll be able to solve the problem.” 

* What °?” chorussed Lyttle and I. 

“ Where is it?” asked Lyttle eagerly, 
a second later. 

I don't know,” answered Shirley, but 
I'll undertake to recover it, if you'll under- 
take to devote yourself to the exam." 

With that we had to be content. Shirley 
resolutely refused to answer any more 
questions, 

Lyttle, however, when he left us half an 
hour later, was in a passably cheerful frame 
of mind. 

" Why are you so beastly mysterious ? ” 
I demanded, as soon as Lyttle was out of the 
room. 

My dear fellow, do you know anything of 
exams. ? " inquired Shirley. 

I gently hinted that what I didn't know of 
exams, was scarcely worth knowing. 

“ You will recognise, then, that the sub- 
ject of the watch had better be dropped, aa 
far as Lyttle is concerned, till after the exam.“ 

I acknowledged that it might be advisable. 

* As a matter of fact," continued Shirley, 
“ I have told you all I actually know." 

„Well. it seems to me, I said, that you 
have been a bit previous. How do vou 
know you will be able to recover the watch ? 
You may get entirely left.” 

" I can't explain it," he answered, but I 
have an indcfinable feeling in my bones 
that the watch will be found. It’s a cer- 
tainty. It may seem curious, but I'm 
willing to stake a good deal that the affair 
will be cleared up. Call it a presentiment, 
or anything else vou like.” 

"H'm!" was my expressive but non- 
committal comment. 

Jo resume, if our first hypothesis is 
correct," he continued. Ap-ley must have 
hidden the wateh himself. "The question is 
Where?“ His room is the first place that 
suggests itself. I'm going up there now ; 
Apsley will be sure to Le at cricket.” 

" [t seems rather a mean trick," I said, 
“ to go through a fellow's belongings.” 

“< The end justifies the means,’ quoted 
Shirley, as he went out. 

He was back again almost immediately. 

^ What's up? " I inquired. 

* Got "im," said Shirley, in an elated tone. 

“Eh, what! Already?” I ejaculated. 
* Where was it?“ 

“ I found it in the fireplace in Apsley's 
room,” he answered. It's this!” 

He placed in my hund a small strip of 
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paper about one and a-half inch in breadth, 

with a serrated edge. The greater part of it 

had evidently been burnt; there was some 

ponunE on the back of it, but I didn't 
other to read it.” 

What do you make of it? asked Shirley. 

“ This!" I said, tearing it into little 
pieces. I thought the beggar was taking a 
rise out of me. 

* Idiot! Imbecile! What did you do 
that for ? " stormed Shirley. 

I smiled benignly. 

„Why not? " I inquired gently. 

Can't you see it was a clue? 

“ Oh ! " I said penitently. 

* However, it doesn't really matter now 
that I know what it is," he answered. 
Know what it is ? " he continued. 

„Haven't the faintest idea in the world," 
I admitted. 

„Well,“ he said. did you ever send off a 
registered letter? 

said I had some time ago. Then like a 
flash it struck me that the paper was the 
end of the receipt which is issued by the 
post-ef&oe people when a registered letter 
is handed in. 

“I have a letter in my pocket to the 
pater," said Shirley. Coming with me to 

it?” 

I didn’t quite see what he was driving at, 
but I reached for my straw hat and went out 
with him. 

We reached the post-office. 

“I want to register it," said Shirley, 
handing the letter to the young lady behind 
the counter. She took it, and began to 
write out the address in the book of duplicate 
receipts. 

Just as she was finishing Shirley said : 

* Exeuse me, but are you putting in the 
correct address ? ” 

He leaned forward, and before she knew 
what he was doing, he gently turned the 
book towards him, and lifted up the page 
on which she was writing. 

„Oh, pardon me," he said. It's all 
right." 

I saw that all the time he waa gazing 
at the counterfoil of the last receipt issued. 
The young lady frowned fearfully, but 
Shirley was unabashed. 

“ Of course you understand what I did," 
he said when we got outside. “ Regis- 
tered letters are probably few and far 
between in that office, so I looked at the 
address of the last registered letter handed 
in. It happens to be that of a firm of 
watchmakers in London.” 

„I suppose the inference is that Apsley 
sent his watch there for repuirs, and to get 
it out of the way." J said. 

" Exactlv," said Shirley. 

* And the next step is ? " I inquired. 

“ I'm going to write to the watchmakers 
asking—stay ! I'll wire," he broke off. 

We retraced our steps to the post-office, 
where Shirley wrote out on a telegraph 
form: Wire number of my watch sent 
veaterday. Apsley.” 

I'll pay a reply," said Shirley. 

* That should let us know if Apsley really 
sent his watch," he commented. There 
should be a reply back in half an hour," 
he continued; we'll have to intercept the 
messenger." 

We sauntered slowly back to the school 
grounds, and, just as we reached the big 
vate, a telegraph boy on a bike appeared in 
the distance. 

We waited for him. 

“For Apsley ? " inquired Shirley, as the 
boy made up on us. “ I'll take it." 

The boy handed over the telegram without 
demur. Shirley waited til the boy was 
out of sight, and then he tore it open. 

* Number of watch 69,911,“ he read out. 
* That confirms it," I commented. 
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It's a pretty rotten business, said 
Shirlev quietly. 

„Quite,“ I agreed. 

“ Spoils the good name of the House,” he 
added. 

Nearly spoiled Lyttle,” I said. . 

* I think the best thing we can do is to get 
Apsley and Lyttle, and the others who know 
about the business, to come up to vour 
room after tea. We can thrash the matter 
out then, and Apsley will get a chance to 
leave quietly." 

“ Suppose there's nothing else for it," I 
said soberly. 

* Nothing,” said Shirley simply. 

Just then a youngster met us. 

* Apsley wants you two to go up to his 
room after tea," he said. 

Shirley gave a prolonged whistle, but he 
made no comment. As far as I was con- 
cerned, I was heartily sick of the whole 
business, but I felt slightlv curious as to 
what Apsley wanted with us. 

After tea we went up to Apsley's study. 
Lyttle and Apsley, and the cther fellows 
who had witnessed the scene in the dormi- 
tory, were already there. Apsley was 
standing with his back to the fireplace. 
His face was pale and set. Three of the 
others occupied chairs, the rest were seated 
on the table. Everyone ap- 
peared ill at ease: the whole 
atmosphere was funereal, I 
closed the door gently, and 
Shirley and I stood with our 
backs to it. 

There was tense silence for 
a minute or two—a silence 
which the ticking of the clock 
on the martelpiece only em- 
phasised. 

Apsley’s mouth was working 
nervously. At last he spoke. 

“ I wish to make apology to 
Lyttle before you all, he said 
steadily. * I have been an utter 
beast. I was dreadfully keen 
on getting the ‘ Len.’ knew 
that I had no chance while 
Lyttle was in for it, so I sent 
away my watch for repairs and 
then hinted that Lyttle had 
sto-stolen it. I knew it would 
upset him for the exam. I am 
exceedingly sorry. In future, 
if you'll allow me to romain at 
Oxton, I'll act square.“ 
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* It wasn't much of a speech, but the 
beggar was in deadly earnest. 

There was an awkward pause. 

Evervone was waiting for some one else to 
speak. Shirley it was who saved the situation, 

* Shake," he said to Apsley, going up 
and shaking hands with him. 

We all shook hands with Apsley in turns, 
Lyttle last of all. 

It was a deadly solemn business, 

Lyttle it was who put the finishing 
touches, 

* Three—three cheers for Apeley, he 
stammered, blushing nervously. 

We gave them heartily, and then dispersed 
hurriedly, in case some of the masters should 
come in to see what the noise was ubout. 

Shirlev and I went back to my study. 
Shirley shut the door carefully, and then he 
took the telegram from his pocket, set a 
match to it, and watched it slowly burning. 
It was almost consumed when Shirley did a 
stupid thing. He looked up. 

* I flatter my " he began, and stopped 
abruptly. The flames had reached his 
fingers. He walked round the room with 
his fingers in his mouth. 

I collapsed into a chair, and howled with 
glee. 


[THE END.] 


The '' B.O.P." in Egypt. 


TRAVELLER : * Pic se, constable, can you direct me to the B. O. P. offices in Thebes ? 
CoNsTABLE : " Yer sir; keep straight along this roud past the Pyramids. But you'll have to be quick, or they'll 
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i was a raw biting day in November, and 
the occupant of a certain private office 
in the great metropolis stood stamping his 
fost on the hearthrug, trying in vain to 
dorive some heat from a recently lighted 
fire. He was an elderly man, with a sharp, 

eevish face, piercing eyes, and thin grey 

air. There was a dense fog in the street, 
and the office was filled with it. 

Such an atmosphere is always depressing ; 
this, an 1 the contemplation of the struggling 
embers in the grate, had evidently put the 
old gentleman into a very bad humour. 
After sundry ineffectual attempts to get 
up a circulation, he took two strides to a 
table and struck a hand- bell violently. 
The door opened immodiately and a clerk 
entered. . 

Mr. Thornton had some steam to blow off, 
and so he poured forth a torrent of wrathful 
words against the weather in general and 
housekeepers in particular. The clerk 
listened to it all with a meekness suggestive 
of long acquaintance with similar explosions. 
At last came a lull, and then he said : 

“I expect my nephew, Mr. Thornton, 
here in half an hour ; when he comes, show 
him in.“ 

Is that all, sir?“ 

„Send this letter to Mr. Luscombe by 
th? first post.“ 

Th» clerk withdrew, and Mr. Thornton 
opened and road his letters; then he pulled 
out his watch. 

" Time's up," hə muttered. ‘ Why can't 
the fellow bo punctual? Really it's too 
bad being plagued this way by one’s poor 
relations. Why did that fool of a brother 
of m. go into the Church? He had as 
good a .iance as I had of making money. 
wut ne gets the Quixotic notion into his 
head that he must try and make the world 
better. And then he must get married. 
and, with his family of six, nothing will do 
but he must try to give his eldest boy a 
University education. Bah! I have no 
patience with such men. And then, to 
crown all, he must go and die, and leave his 
wife and children to starve on a beggarly 
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A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 
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fifty pounds a year. And I suppose they 
expect me to help them. Ugh! Well, 
anyway. I've got a good situation for Henry, 
and they can't look for anything more. 
How lucky that Luscombe is one of your 
pious sort, and that I was able to work on 
his feelings about the desolate family of a 
poor country parson "—the old man here 
smiled a grim smile. “ Well, he has plenty 
to spare at any rate, and 1 expect he is 
looking forward to a snug corner in heaven 
one of these days." 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and to Mr. Thornton's Come in a young 
man entered. 

He was a straight well-built young fellow, 
with curly fair hair, a bright intelligent face, 
and a pair of honest blue eyes. 

The old man leoked approvingly at him, 
for he had not seen his nephew for some 
ets But for all that he could not keep 

ack his intended rebuke. You are 
beyond your time, Henry,” he said, as he 
extended three fingers for him to shake. 
* Remember, punctuality is the soul of 
business, though you may have thought 
such matters beneath your notice at college.“ 

The young man blushed. 

“I must apologise, Uncle," he said; 
* but the fog has thrown the 'bus arrange- 
ments out of order, and that is why I am 
a few minutes late.” 

" Make yourself independent of bus 
arrangements in future, Henry. Now to 
business. What do you think of the plan ? ” 

The young fellow's eyes sparkled. 

* [ cannot indeed express my gratitude, 
Uncle. Iam sure it will suit me admirably. 
I had been trying since poor father's death 
to get something to do, but failed. I was 
almost beginning to lose heart when I 
got your letter telling me of Mr. Luscombe's 
kind offer to take me as his private secretary. 

“ You are very lucky, Henry, let me tell 
you. Two hundred a year and little to do, 
with excellent prospects, are not easily 
picked up in these hard times ; and I only 
hope you will prove a credit to the strong 
recommendation I gave you." 


“ Indeed, Uncle, I will do my best." 

“ By the way, here's a letter I got last 
night from Mr. Luscombe. I answered it 
this morning, telling him that it was all 
right, and that you would travel down to 
see him this afternoon as he requeste.” 

Henry Thornton took the letter, but 
suddenly he paused, his hand trembled, and 
his face grew pale. 

“ Why, what's wrong with you now? 
asked his uncle, who had been watching him 
closely. 

“ Oh, Uncle," the young man exclaimed, 
“ what a pity I did not know of this before. 
Mr. Luscombe says, ‘ I quite forgot to men- 
tion that your nephew must be under 
twenty-one years of age.’ That destroys 
my chance, for I was twenty-one my last 
birthday." 

* I was quite aware of that," Mr. Thornton 
remarked tartly. 

* But you said you wrote saying that it 
was all right?“ 

" And so I did. What matters a few 
months here or there? It's only one of old 
Luscombe's fads; he’s full of them. You 
are fair, and no one would take you to be 
more than twenty. You are not required 
to produce a baptismal certificate, you 
know." 

But, Uncle——”’ 

Tut, tut! Say no more about it. Ihave 
despatched the letter, and told him that you 
are all right as to age. And so you are. 
It's all nonsense being so particular about 
trifles." 

“ Uncle, this is no trifle.” 

Henry said the words in a slow deter- 
mined way, and Mr. Thornton looked at 
him for a moment without replying. '* His 
father every inch of him, and just as pig- 
headed," he said to himself. 

" Now look here, Henry," he began 
quietly. “ I know this old gentleman in- 
timately. I have done business for him 
for very many years. He is a very worthy 
man, I am perfectly sure, and does any 
amount of good things that a man of the 
world would never dream of doing; but 
there is no one more full of little crotcheta, 

“ You are only a few months over the 
required age. What is that? Simply 
nothing. I have not said you are under 
twenty-one. I have merely said that you 
are all right as to age. I am very so 
I showed you the letter at all. But it makes 
no matter. It is entirely between me and 
Mr. Luscombe, You are perfectly innocent 
of any intention to deceive. If it should 
ever come into the light of day—which it 
never will unless you are a greater fool 
than I take you to be—leave it to me to 
settle it.” 

Henry’s face alternately flushed and 
paled while his uncle was speaking. 

* Uncle," he said, I can be no partner 
in such a transaction.” 

Mr. Thornton’s piercing eyes were upca 
him, but his nephew's face showed no signs 
of yielding. 

Henry, I never thought you were such 
an idiot," he said half. angrily. Situa- 
tions like this don't come in the way every 
day, and you are in no position to ride the 
high horse. You ought to think of your 
widowed mother and your brothers and 
sisters, Why, it's perfectly absurd, this 
outburst of virtue. "The world would indeed 
be a pretty place if all were so squeamish 
about trifles. Don't make such a fool of 
yourself. If you do, you will be a long 
time whistling for two hundred a year.“ 


Henry's face was white but determined, 
as he replied : 

“I feel the disappointment bitterly. I 
had hoped to have brought a little comfort 
to my mother by accepting this situation. 
But my mind is made up. I would sooner 
cut my hand off than act a lie." 

Mr. Thornton at once lost the little self. 
restraint he possessed. 

“ Pretty gratitude you've got after all 
I have done for you, he said cuttingly. 
** But you're the same all over as your 
father, full of cursed pride from head to 
foot ; but ——" 

* You will please not speak with dis- 
respect of my dead father,” the young man 
said sternly. 

Mr. Thornton glared for an instant at the 
stalwart form before him, and then con- 
tinued : 

* [ am quite content to let the dead past 
bury its dead. But your puritanical non- 
sense is quite enough to exasperate any 
plain commonsense man like myself. 

* Now, Henry," he went on more calmly, 
just think of what you are doing. You 
are bringing poverty and misery to those 
depending on you, and all for what ? Simply 
to gratify some wretched overstrained idea 
of right." 

Henry felt nettled at his uncle's persistent 
at 

* If these are your principles,” he said, 
with flashing eyes, they are not mine. 
I have been taught to believe in God, and 
as long as I have faith in Him I shall never 
do a wrong action for even a possible ad- 
vantage. Good morning." 

Mr. Thornton was taken completely 
aback, but in a moment recovering himself, 
he cried passionately, ‘‘ Stay a minute." 

The young man paused. 

“ You may as well know the full extent 
of what you are doing. I was intending 
to make myself responsible for the education 
of your brothers and sisters, but your in- 
gratitude and impertinence have completely 
changed my plans. I wash my hands of 
you all. And, furthermore, let me tell you 
that, though you are my next-of-kin, not a 
shilling of my money will you ever touch. 
You may go now, and go to the workhouse 
for all I care.” 

Henry opened the door without a word. 

Mr. Thorntcn gave full vent to his anger 
as soon as he was alone. He paced the 
room rapidly, and various ejaculations 
esca his lips—' Canting  hypocrite! 
Father's obstinacy! Ungrateful wretch ! 
Believe in God, does he? We will soon see 
what his God will do for him ; He has never 
done anything for me. He'll never do a 
wrong action even for the sake of a possible 
advantage ? Won't he? Wait till heis a few 
years longer in the world, and he’ll be like the 
rest of us—do almost anything for gold." 

The hand-bell was once more violently 
struck. The clerk appeared and received 
his orders. And then Mr. Thornton settled 
down to his own work. 

But somehow things seemed to go all 
wrong with him that day. For one thing, 
the fog got denser, and then his fire went 
out, and he had two most unpleasant visits 
from clients (Mr. Thornton was a stock- 
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broker) whose money he had placed in 
what were turning out to be very bad 
investments. And to crown all, he received 
news before leaving the City that filled him 
with grave anxiety. A week before he had 
invested ten thousand pounds of his own in 
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a mine, and a rumour had just reached him 
that the veins had become suddenly ex- 
hausted, and that the bulk of the capital 
was involved. | 
Mr. Thornton slept very little that night. 
(To be concluded.) 
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King John and his Son at Poitiers. — See page 334. 


“Father, ware right! Fut ber, ware left! 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Puper" by P. W. BURTON.) 


|’ Miis ask me whether I think poultry- 

eeping can be male profitable mv 
answer is. Yes, under certain conditions.“ 
I do not consiler that a few fowls kept, 


THE BOY'S OWN FOWL-RUN. 


By H. KENDRICk, JUN., 
Author of “All About the Flying Homer," etc. ete. 


however carefully, in a closel.in run in a 
suburban garden can be made to pay their 
way. but if you take up the keeping of 
poultry on a wider scale, and have a few 


grass-runs, and all conveniences, then I 
fully believe that you can make a profit out 
of your hobby. However, I expect I am 
writing forc boys who will scarcely be able 
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to adopt such an elaborate course as the 
latter, but who will wish to take up the 
keeping of poultry as a hobby pure and 
simple—a hobby, moreover, which provides 
the household with many a dozen really 
fresh eggs for the breakfast-table, and 
occasionally with a plump little cockerel 
for luncheon. 


The Author. 


I do not think it necessary, and indeed I 
` bave not the space, to describe fully what 
the fowls’ living establishment should be. 
Practical workers have many times in these 
pages given diagrams of poultry-houses, 
and full particulars as to the manufacture. 
Generally speaking, a fowl-house should be 
as big as you can make it, be free from 
‘draughts and damp, have plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine, and in fact be as much a 
home for the fowl as you can design it. 

To a handy boy the construction of a 
(€ fowl-house will not present any 
difficulties; but if the young fancier prefers 
it, he can purchase a ready-made poultry- 
-house from one of the many firms adver- 
tising these wares, and I am not quite certain 
whether this is not the cheaper method in 
the long run. Certainly, you are assured 
of a scientifically correct fowl-house, fitted 
up with all the latest improvements, and if 
you go to a respectable firm you will not be 

treated badly. 
. .With regard to the run for the stock, if 
you have, say, adjoining your garden a small 
-paddock or fiell, over which the fowls can 
‘roam each day, your success will be more 
certain, as with most breeds a nice fresh 
grass-run is the very best tonic, and keeps 
the birds free from disease which they some- 
times get if coop? up in a stuffy atmosphere 
in perhaps a none too clean fowl-house. 

The house being once deciled upon, we 
next turn our attention to the more prac- 
tical side of the question; and I propose 
first of all to say a few words on the 
varieties (1) for egg-prolucing. and (2) fair 
layers, and meat-prolucers. "Then I intend 
to deal shortly with the great feeding ques- 
tion, next with the care of young stock, and 
perhaps finally give a word or two of advice 
on showing. f 

First, then, as to the principal egg-pro- 
ducing breeds. They are Andalusians, 
Leghorns, Relcaps, Wyandottes, Plymouth 
Rocks, and Minorcas. It is more or less a 
matter of opinion as to whether the palm 
for the most prolific laying-powers should be 
given to the Leghorn or to the Minorca. 
Both are really excellent layers and well 
suited to beginners. being hardy and easy 
to rear, and standing confinement well. 
Indeed, the Minorca is frequently called the 
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“ poor man’s fowl,” so admirably is it suited 
to the backvard fancier. 

Both these breeds, however, are non- 
sitters and lavers of white eggs, the Minorca 
laving the larger egg of the two. The Red- 
cap is also wonderfully prolific. Moreover, 
it is a handsome fowl, and can be recom- 
mended as harly and active. Some strains 
of Redcaps have been said to produce as 
many as 200 eggs per annum each. but I 
am always averse from giving figures such as 
these as reliable, The Relcap chickens are 
easy fo rear. 

The Andalusian is a most useful fowl. 
It is extremely hardy, lays extra large eggs, 
stands confinement well, and can thrive in 
cold and damp places where other poultry 
fail. 

The Wyandotte is a bird which has come 
to the front lately by leaps and bounds as a 
good winter layer and all-round useful fowl. 
The Gollen variety is generally given pre- 
ference as they lay larger eggs. The Wyan- 
dotte is bred in gol J, silver, white, and buff. 
They stand confinement excellently, and 
they make good table. birds. 

The Plymouth Rock is very popular. It 
requires but little attention, being hardy 
enough for any climate or soil. It is a good 
layer of rich brown eggs and grows rapidly 
to a large size. 

Now with regard to the varieties which 
may be described as fair layers and meat- 
producers. Here unquestionably the Lang- 
shan and Orpington come first. The former 


‘lays beautiful brown eggs, and its flesh, 


excellent in quantity and quality, is well 
adapted for the table. The Orpington— 
one of the breels made in England—and 
whose originators I have to thank for some 
of the excellent photographs which illustrate 
this article—is a general utility fowl, com- 
bining most of the useful properties of the 
best breeds. It is considered to be the most 
useful fowl at present existing, excelling 
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better that the male bird shoull be the 
Indian Game. There is another splendid 
cross for those who breed poultry solely for 
table purposes. It is the Indian Game or, 
better still perhaps, the Malay with the 
Langshan. 

Now comes the great feeling question, 


and I woul! advise my readers to pay par- 
ticular attention to this subject. It is the 
most important part of the successful 


keeping of fowls. The gollen rule which 
must be observed is never to give the birds 
one morsel more than they require, but the 
quantity they ought to have can only be 
determine by watching the birds They 
must not be given ag much as they will eat, 
but just as much as they will run after 
eagerly, and no more. : 

Now as to fool. First thing in the morn- 
ing there is the hot feeJ. The fowls may 
be given almost any meal, there being a 
aplendil variety to choose from. Equal 
quantities of sharps and barley-meal make a 
splendid food, and so does a mixture of 
Indian meal and sharps. Biseuit- meal may 
also be used, and for an occasional change 
p When sharps cannot be procured, 

ran may be usel in ite place, though the 
latter is too poor to use any time, and is apt 
to disorder the bowels. Swedes turnips and 
potatoes may also occasionally be given, for 
when these vegetables are mixed with 
or meal they form one of the best soft foods 
with which fowls can be supplied. Bear ia 
mind that the seasons should be considered 
when arranging for the fee 1s. 

In tbe summer months the less heating 
meals should be given, but in winter fools 
which wil keep up the heat are naturallv 
tbe proper ones to use. This requires a little 
careful consideration and considerable dis- 
cretion, as foods which are heating are very 
often fattening too, and a too frequent use 
of these sorts will make your fowls so fat 
that they will not lay well This is the 
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( Photo by CAMPBELL GRAY. 


Brood of White and Buff Orpington Chickens at Orpington House. 


as it does in three points—viz. table, laying, 
and exhibition properties. 

Solely as meat-producing breeds, the 
Dorking or Indian Game come an easy first. 
Whether bred separately or crossed, they 
undoubtedly make the finest table-poultry 
in the world. The breadth and meat. 
producing qualities of the Indian Game, 
together with the very bold structure of the 
Dorking, produce an admirable cross. It, is 


danger to be guarded agninst, and will give 
our young poultry enthusiast something to 
think about. 

The breakfast is thus proviled for, and, by 
the bye, scraps from the house should of 
course be mixed in with the meal, the whole 
of which should be worked up with boiling 
water and left to eool. Give this food in a 
crumbling, not sticky, state. In the middle 
of the day give the birds as much greenstuff, 
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fresh and clean, as you can get hold of. 
This is very essential, particularly in the 
summer months, when good feels of green 
wegetables keep the blood cool and the 
birds free from disease, The evening meal, 
which must be given in gool time before 
the birds go to roost, consists of grain. 
Almost any grain will do, though barley is 
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Mr. Q. H. Proctor's, of Durham, 


Buff Cochin Cockerel. 


Winner of the First Prize and Medal for best 
Cochin at Dairy Show, 1899. 
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haps the most useful. Buckwheat is 
ood and aids in egg - produc- 


likewise very 
tion. When the price is low, no poultry- 
keeper should be without it. 

In the warm months give oats occasionally, 
and in the winter time Indian corn and hemp- 
seed may be given every two or three days. 


Wheat is a good and cheap grain, and when 
soun I may be given with great benefit to both 
If the cereals given are 


fowls and chickens. 
changed now and then, the stock will be 
found to eat them gree lily. Although this 


may be so, they must be limited to a keen 


appetite and especial care must be taken 
that they do not get their crops filled. The 
birds should always have a hard, smart, and 
healthy look, and should always be ready to 
run eagerly for their foo 1. 

When the stock have a grass-run they 
require nothing further than that already 
given, but if they are penned up all day they 
should be given a scanty s prinklihe of grain 
at milday in addition to the green food. 

Fowls must be proviled with a portion of 
animal food, for, being omnivorous by nature, 
they do not thrive so well when kept without 
it. If your stock of fowls is a large one, the 
table-scraps, mentionel above, will not be 
sufficient in this way, and you will find it 
desirable to incur a little expense by buying 
some lights, paunches, or bullock's liver. 
These must be well boiled, minced, and 
mixed with the fool two or three times per 
week, only a very little being given cach 
time. The fowls will very thoroughly enjoy 
these bits, and it will do much towards 
keeping thom in goo! health. 

With regard to water, this is something 
without which grown-up fowls must never 
be left. It should be given every morning, 
care being taken that it is fresh, cool, and 
clean. It is also essential that penned-up 
poultry be given, in a ldition to their regular 
food, a plentiful supply of grit; and the 
larger the number of fowls kept, the more 
important it is to supply them with lime, 
in some shape or form, as material from 
which to form the shells of their eggs. For 
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this purpose old mortar pounded up is 
excellent, so is old slacked lime, just 
beginning to get hard. Oyster-shell is 
another gool material, and one of which 
fowls are particularly fond. The grit is the 
substance which grinds up the food in the 
bird’s gizzard, and without it fowls suffer 
from indigestion and other diseases. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, whether your 
birds are kept for laying or for exhibition 
purposes, if you wish to be successful, that 
a plentiful supply of good sharp grit be given 
them. 

The ins and outs of attending the sitting 
hen are matters which my young readers 
will have to learn by practical experience. 
It is impossible within the scope of one short 
article to deal with that part of the question 
very thoroughly. However, a little common 
sense on the advice of an old hand“ will 
smooth over the first difficulties, and the 
points which I shall deal with here are those 
in connection with the treatment of the 
young stock after the chicken stage is 
practically over. When between the age of 
three and six months, you must remember 
that good and nutritious feeding is most 
essential if well matured and healthy stock 
be desired. Plenty of space should be 
afforded to growing chickens. Change their 
ground as often as possible, as where they 
are confined the earth quickly becomes 
tainted. 

Insect food is a necessity if birds are to 
P , and this sometimes presents a 
difficulty. Substitutes must be found, and 
one of the best of these—an inexpensive one 
—is green bones, mashed-up as finely as 

ible, or ground in a mil. Soft spongy 
bones from the butcher can generally be had 
for the asking, and a strong hammer will do 
the rest. Fresh bones, ground or broken, 
are good for fowls of any age. Fowls daily 
fei on them will increase in the egg-supply, 
and certainly the eggs will prove more 
fertile for hatching. There are other methods, 
such as the germination of maggots, etc., but 
the above plan will suit most of my readers. 
It is necessary at frequent intervals to go 
through your stock and eliminate any sickly 
or deformed specimens or such as are not 
likely to make gool fowls. This weeding- 
out will benefit the remaining birds in many 
ways, more particularly perhaps in the con- 
sumption of food. 

At about four months oll the cockerels 
should be divided from the pullets, and well 
fed. Those not intended for exhibition or 
stock purposes should in a month's time be 
placed in the fattening-pen. Thus the cost 
of keep will be lessened and the profit side 
of the poultry-account be increase]. As to 
pullets, it is of course necessary to pursue a 
different plan. Every poultry-man desires 
to push on his pullets with all speed, but, 
except in the smaller breeds, care must be 
taken in this respect. as it will invariably be 
found that pullets stop growing as soon as 
they start laying. "Therefore, in most of the 
larger breels you must check the laying 
tendency as much as possible if fine speci- 
mens are requirel. The best method is to 
move the birds from time to time to different 
runs and houses. This is the most effectual 
check.  Egg.proluction is greatly hastened 
by meat food, and this must consequently 
be given only with caution. Meat also 
forces the growth of the comb, particularly 
in Leghorns and Minorcas. 

Chickens must not be allowed to roost 
until they are at least four months oll. 
At least, this is what I think, though I admit 
there is some diversity of opinion on the 
subject. If breeders could keep this point 
in mind, they would not have to so fre- 
quently complain of crooked breasts in their 
fowls. In the place of a roost, cover the 
Hoor of the inner house with dry earth, in 
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which a little lime has been mixed, and good 
peat-moss litter, and in any case, when 
chickens are allowed to perch, care should 
be taken to see that the perches are good 
wide ones. 

A final point with regard to young stock, 
and that relates to the question of green 
fool. A plentiful supply of this, such as 
lettuce, watercress, cabbage, and dandelion, 
should be given. It will be eaten ravenously. 
Onions, too, form a gool tonic for poultry 
and young livestock. Mixed up with the 
soft fool once or twice a week, they will 
give the birds a lively bright appearance 
and keep them in good health. This is a 
point well worth remembering. as, when the 
young chickens are coming on, onions are 
very frequently extremely plentiful. 

Success in the show-pen is the dream of 
many of my readers, no doubt, and it is with 
a few words on this important subject that 
I conclude this article. If asked to name 
the leading point which an exhibitor of 
poultry has to consider, I should unhesita- 
tingly say, condition. Unless a specimen is 
in the very pink,“ no matter what its 
breed, shape, colour, or strain, it will not 
stand a chance of gaining coveted honours. 
Therefore, the first struggle must be to 
bring the birds up to the highest pitch of 
health and condition, and even then they 
require something more before they can be 
sent before the judge. That is the cleansing 
and general polishing-up of the face, legs, 
feet, and plumage. In the white and light- 
feathered varieties you must not neglect 
the washing process, and I think it necessary 
to give full details of this. 

In the first place, bear in mind that the 
preparation must not take place until the 
day or night before the bird is despatched. 
You will find that all the light-coloured ones 
require washing. To begin - with.. a good 
fire is necessary. Near this fire place the 
show-basket, with the canvas lining removed, 
the bottom being filled with nice clean 
straw. Next a good-sized oval-shaped bath. 
a soft sponge, an old nail-brush, a couple of 
towels, and some soap are required. Have 
prepared three lots of water—one moderately 
warm, another just tepid, and the third cold. 
In the latter the blue-bag shoul 1 be squeezed 


LV Hot by CAMPBELL GRAY. 
A Good Specimen at Orpington House. 


until the water is a faint blue colour. This 
helps in whitening the plumage. 
Placing an ol1 thick cloth over your lap, 
you take the fowl with the head towards 
your body, place her in the hollow between 
the legs, and allow the wings to be sproad 
over the thighs.— Wellseap the sponge, and 
have plenty of luther in the first basin. Rub 
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the bird well all over with this, but especially wiped over with olive oil, and next morning On no account must you overshow your 
on the under and fluffy parts. Use every brushed over with some spirit, such as birds; if you do they will quickly get out of 
care not to break the feathers, The head whisky. condition. Also be very careful that during 
and neck must then be gently rubbed back- When the bird is thoroughly dry, remove the hot summer weather the birds are kept 


wards and forwards with the hands. Squeeze it from the fire and place it in a moderately out of the sun's rays. Otherwise the white- 
the sponge as dry as possible and rub off cold room till ready to despatch by train, feathered specimens will become tinted with 
some of the soap. Throw away the soapy when it should receive a final rub down yellow and the darker ones will grow rusty. 
water, filling the bath with the tepid, place with a silk handkerchief. Given a roup-pill As a last word, let me refer to the photo- 
the bird in it and thoroughly rinse her, at night and a teaspoonful of port-wine in the graphs which illustrate this article. No. 1 
getting ril of all the soap. The remaining morning before despatching to the show, on page 331 is from my collection, and was 


bath is one of coll and blue water. In this the risk of catching cold will be averted. ép me by Mr. Proctor, the owner of the 
again. well rinse the specimen and press with Black or dark plumaged birds only require ird portrayed. The others represent scenes 
the hands as much water from the plumage a little damp sponging, but the treatment of at Orpington House, St. Mary Cray, Kent, 
as possible. Then, having placel the bird comb, legs, etc., should be the same. where Messrs. W. Cook & Sons, the 
on the knees in front of a good fire, with a It is wise to use the silk handkerchief originators of the Orpington breed, have 


hot towel rub the feathers the right way freely on all birds before they are packed up their huge establishment. The photos which 
until dry, placing them all in their proper for exhibition, as it wonderfully improves I have been favoured with by this firm are 
position whilst doing so. The comb, wattles, their plumage by adding the gloss and excellent ones oy Messrs. Campbell Gray, of 
and legs shoull be thoroughly cleansed, glow so beautiful and so much admired, Chea pside. 
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SOME FAMOUS SOUTHERN CAPTAINS. 
By Joux Cameron (Scottish International). 


quently has he deplored to me the stupidity 
of those thousands of people who in the 
course of a season ask the players to drink ; 
sometimes, indeed, hundreds will do so in 
the course of a single match. There are few 
who would care to persist in the offer when 
the captain has said“ No." 

He is a kindly and firm leader and has done 
great work as a back. His own words are: 
As to the duties of that position, no boy can 
hope to be a first-class back who has not a 
cool head and a steady disposition; he needs 
to be as brainy as a master of chess, and. not 
to take unnecessary risks. If he fails in 
his kick it means goals against his side." 
Reading is indeed lucky to have such a 
pleasant skipper who in every way sets all 
an example. 
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Robert Hawkes, captain of Luton, is a 
Free Churchman, and an enthusiastic total 
abstainer. He is an amateur of the purest 
type, and the last man in the world to claim 
greatness. He is twenty-five years of age, 
and began to play as a schoolboy in the 


Captain, Tottenham Hotspurs, 1907-8, 


eight inches, and weighs a little over 
ten stonc. The game to him is a health. | 
giving recreation, and he simply came | 
to the front because he could not help 
himsclf. Off the field he is so quiet and shy | 
that it is with the greatest difficulty he can 
be got to tell you anything about his boy- | 
hood days. He is working in one of the 
great factories for which the town is noted, 
and has to confine himself to Saturday 
half-holiday sport. If you should be in 
| 


N was the South of England so rich 

in foot ball captains as it is at the present 
moment, and the most celebrated of all is 
Herbert Smith, of Reading. He is a well. 
known left-back, and an amateur who was 
born at Witney, where his father is a large 
manufacturer of blankets, for which the 
district is noted. He used to play for Oxford 
City, Clapton Orient, and Stoke, and is an 
example of how a strenuous worker may be 
equally earnest in play. Working hard in 
his father's office all the week, he never 
allowed himself to be tempted to waste his 
time in play except on the Saturday half. 
holiday. Yet he has risen to the highest 
honour and played for England, proving 
that there is some truth in the assertion 
that activity at work is the best possible 
training for sport. 

A strong Churchman and a supporter of 
temperance, he rules his club with an iron 
hand, but is nevertheless extremely popular. 
Often have I seen some well-meant action 


town and you notice the applause that greets 
the International as he leads out his men, 
you would know very well that his popu- 
larity is a lasting matter, and his men follow 
him with a smile, for they know he is quite 
safe. I should fancy that his professional 
income is less than that of most of the paid 
players in his club, yet he has for the last 
six years declined many tempting offers, In 
the fray he will get the ball with a cool 
certainty that lifts him right out of the 
ordinary run of full.backs, and then he 


Herbert Smith (International), ; i 
Captain, Reading Football Team. propels to his forward with a gracefulness 


on the part of a spectator which took the once seea not easily forgotten. He loves the 
form probably of wishing to treat the team town for the Higher Grade School and the gospel he preaches, and leads a healthy, 
to a drink; and many a time have I seen Victoria Club, and, by the way, it is clean life. His happiest time, I think, is on 
the captain raise his hand and say em- on record that in one junior match he the prize day at the Sunday-school, and when 


eive his reward he meets 
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phatically “No!” And almost as fre- scored nineteen goals. He stands five-feet he walks up (to, re 


with the applause that he loves best of all— 
that from the boys he used to be one of when 
he carried the goal-posts to their field of 


play. 


W. Bull, who now leads Tottenham, is a 
centre-half who made his name with Notts 
County. He was born at Nottingham some 
thirty years ago, and before he joined the 
famous professional club was a player whose 
reputation was purely local Dashing and 
fearless, he has been equally successful in all 
parts of the field and has filled every position, 
except that of goal. keeper, with credit. 
He played for the North and South and also 
in the League match against Scotland. A 
large number of people are always impressed 
with the fair and clean manner in which 
this celebrated half-back plays He is not 
a flashy player, and in his position he is 
seen at his best in interrupting passes and 
feeding men in the front line. He dribbles 
in the same correct way that a most polished 
forward would. He can also shoot, and his 
long drives have been the cause of many 
a goal. He never gives the opposition any 
peace, and the opposing centre-forward 
never escapes his attention. 


By what geographical process C. T. Craig, 
captain of Bradford Park Avenue, is a 
Southern leader I do not know, but the fact 
remains that he skippers the new side 
which has joined the Wabern League and 
has made his mark in it. Indeed, for the 
first half of the season the club have a record 
of drawn matches that I have never seen 
vd urere There is another big league 
club in the Yorkshire town that did not want 
any rivals. So admission was sought, and 
gained, in the league of the South. C. T. 
Craig plays back, a very good place indeed 
for a captain to occupy, and he made his 
name and fame with West Ham and Notts 
Forest. He was born at Dundee just over 
thirty years ago, stands six feet, and weighs 
thirteen stone. He learned his football with 
the old boys of a public school in his native 
pss and then came to West Ham United, 

ut he attained much celebrity with Notts. 
He is seen at his best when matters are 
looking blackest for his side, and has often 
staved off defeat. 
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George Stevenson, the captain of Millwall, 
is a good leader and a good player, and has 
crowded much experience into his twenty- 
nine years. He is a native of Burnley, where 
he played with the local club. He joined 
Liverpool, remaining two seasons, then 
played with Barnsley, and three years ago 
came south. He plays in the full-back 
sition. As a captain of the Millwall team 
30 has been a great success. No player has 


C. T. Craig, 
Bradford’s Captain. 


ever served the Lions” better. If you 
were to ask him what was the greatest 
match of his career, no doubt he would tell 
you that it was when he played for Liverpool 
against Sheffield United in the Cup Ties, when 
they had to meet four times before the 
definite issue was arrived at. He is one of 
the men who work outside football for a 
living, and is a chemist. His hobby is 
gardening, and during the summer he 
engages in this while at home, He is a 
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little over middle height, and is fairly 
heavy. 


George Kitchen is the captain of West 
Ham, the team founded by Mr. A. H. Hills. 
He made himself known at Stockport County 
and M aces for them regularly. Then he 
join Everton, who, like other wealthy 
clubs, have a number of reserve men. Then, 
wanting more work, he joined West Ham 
Club, where he has had many ups and 
downs, but despite the fact that he is over 
thirty he is still going strong. The club has 
an excellent reputation, and the good 
position to-day must be put down to the 
great generosity of Mr. Hills, who not only 
built them a splendid enclosure at the 
Memorial Grounds, but also when they had 
to move took half shares in the club. They 
are doing well this season at the time of 
writing, and not a little of the credit is due 
to the captain. 


Norwich have a capital leader in J. Mac- 
Ewan, and he sets the team a good example. 
He is a back, is a native of Liverpool, 
and is tall and somewhat weighty. He has 
pow for Bootle, Liverpool, Everton, 

uton, Bury, Glossop, and other clubs, but 
now seems to have settled down at Norwich. 
He is the holder of a Cup medal, won in a 
match with Bury against Derby County, 
which was somewhat notable, for the team 
was a veteran one. It is a club in which 
a very great deal may be learned, and when 
Norwich decided to have a club this was 
just the sort of leader wanted. MacEwan 
is a total abstainer, and when he took charge 
of the eleven his opinions were decided. 
In the manager, John Bowman, they had 
a lifelong abstainer and a member of the 
Y.M.C.A., and another in their goal-keeper, 
Charlie Williams; while Muir, who a ani 
in the front line, and Charles Miles, the 
trainer, are also strong abstainers, This is 
by no means the only club who have a 
notable contingent of total abstainers, for 
Mr. Scott Walford, the manager of Brighton 
and Hove, has always told his men point- 
blank that he fers total abstainers, and 
has had to fight hard for his opinions in 
the face of opposition, but has come out 
victorious, 
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CONJURING TRICKS, AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM 


By MORLEY ADAMS. 


PART III. —THE PICTURE-POSTCARD AND OTHER TRICKS. 


Tus is a very pretty trick and one that 
always “takes” exceedingly well. 
The articles that you will require are: 
About thirty  picture-postcards of local 
views, such as you can buy at the rate of 
about three for a penny. Another thirty, 
but all alike. A cricket-bat, which should be 
a little smaller than the ordinary full-sized 
bat, and a card prepared as I shall describe 
later on. 

You take up the cricket-bat and pass it 
round for inspection, pointing out that it is 
just an ordinary bat, and that there are no 
trap-doors or anything of that kind about 
it. You now take from off your table the 
thirty various picture-postcards and mix 
them up e Then take them down 
to some member of the audience and ask 
him kindly to shuffle them for you, which 
he does, and you take them back to tho 
platform. 

Now vou ask some one else to come on to 
the platform and play a game of cricket 
with you. You remark that you can bat 


better than you can bowl, so perhaps he 
will not mind if you go in first, and he will 
kindly bowl for you, using the bundle of 
picture-postcards as a ball. When he has 
consented, you take the postcards and ask 
anyone in the audience kindly to pick one 
out, and you hold them out face downwards, 
so that you cannot see which one he selects. 
He takes a card and shows it to the audience 
whilst you turn your back so as not to see it. 
He places the postcard among the others, 
and you shuffle them. 

Now you give the pack of postcards to the 
man who has come from the audience to 
bowl for you. You count one, two, three, 
and at three he throws the cards and you 
strike them with your bat and, lo! the card 
which was selected by the audience remains 
fixed thereon, to the astonishment of the 
audience ! 

Ana now for the manner of performing this 
pretty little illusion. The first thing to do 
is to prepare the card which is to stick to 


the bat. Take any card and cover the back. 


of it with a piece of the same material from 
which your tablecloth is made, just as 
you did the piece of glass in the picture- 
frame trick. Now stick two drawing-pins 
through the face of the postcard so that the 
points protrude through the cloth. Now 
you take one of the cards from the thirty 
which are all alike, and well cover the back 
of it with gum and stick it on to the cloth- 
covered postcard. So now you have 
apparently one fairly thick postcard with 
the back covered with cloth, and with two 
drawing-pins sticking through its back—one 
at each end about an inch from the top and 
bottom, as in fig. 1. This, when laid on your 
cloth, will be practically invisible, as its 
back is of the same material as your table- 
cover. 

Now you take the apparently mixed lot of 
picture-postcards and ask some one in the 
audience to select one, which he does, and 
shows it to the audience, you turning your 
back so as-not to seeyit. What you have 
really taken, is the Jot ofrpostcards which are 
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a dark silver- 
as long been ex- 


coarse rabbits, havin 
grey coat. This fur 


Besides the flint industry, Brandon does 
an important trade in rabbit-skins. 
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A Brandon Knapper engaged on Gun-flints. 
large expanse of heath on which the mines  tensively used by hat.felt and sham-fur 
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are situated breeds a peculiar variety of makers. 
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NOTICE TO OoxTRIBUTOR8.—A/l manuscripts intended 
For the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in ans way 
responsible for length of detention or accid: nal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is 10 h eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
` conveys the copyright of manusc:ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re,ublication by 
authors on their own account must alwags be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
SS.; and whenever any special vue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To OCORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
not withstandina. . 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B. O. P.“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters seni to private 
uddresses of members of the staff are nol answered. 
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H. J. H. (Romford Road). Why not join the drawing 
class at the Technical Institute, Forest Gate? We 
believe that there are both day and evening classes. 
Failing this, you might put yourself into communi- 
cation with Mr. P. V. Bradshaw for tuition by 
correspondence. 


G. J. H. (Wimbledon).—1. A few words, one way or 
the other, do not matter in the Descriptive Com- 
petitions. 2. Yes; we may, perhaps, for the next 
volume. For the current one all our arrangements 
for seríals are completed. 


CANARY NOT SINGING AFTER MovrT (H. R.). Keep 
in a warmer room and sunshine, if any. Put a few 
drops of tincture of iron in the water daily with 
a little egg or biscuit-crumb every day. 


SUFERFLUOUS Hair, Erc. (Ivanhoe).—You must ask 
your chemist about price of peroxide of hydrogen, 
or your own private beauty-doctor, if you keep one! 


OHAMELEONS IN WINTER (W. V. 8.),—Meal worms. 
They will feed themselves if they want food. Keep 
warm. They generally die of consumption in this 
country. 


Bap HaBrrs.—Give up while there may yet be time- 
If not, you will never be anything but excitable 
nervous, and wretched. 


Fox-TERRIER (Tim).—Nothing better than Spratt's 
biscuit given dry. Get the Terrier sort. 


J. B.— What you mean is an American quack advertise- 
ment. You don't want pills nor beans of any kind. 
Good food, tlie morning tub, and in your case Virol 
after every meal. 
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GOon DON HiGHLANDER.— For tbe peculiar sickness, you 
must consult a doctor. The Highlanders are par- 
ticularly good for difficult attacks, especially when 
there are hills or rocks to climb. Probably the 
Gordons and Black Watch share bonours alike. 


Tamk Rat (G. P. M.).—Tame rats are subject to snch 
neck swellings, and that often kills them. Nothing 
to be done. 


Pretcre (Chas. Z. M.) — Yes, gruesome enocgh, but 
tliat is all we can sav. 


Tuk SEA (Sandy).— The doctor was pleased to have 
your letter. Yes, he is Scotch all the way through. 
He says vou are too old to go to sea in any capaci' y 
that would be worth considering. Stick to the dry 


land, Sandy, man, aud dinna’ forget to tak’ plenty o° 


saut in your parridye, 


JoHN.—l. There is every chance of your growing tall 
enongh to be accepted. It would be as well for you 
to learn to swim. 2. The plate can be supplied post 
free for secenpence. Address the Publisher, 4 Bouverie 
Street, K.C. 


A RRADER OF THE “ D O.P."—No incomplete works are 
really of any money value; but you might get sir- 
pence a volume for it. 


Ei. P Tie. It is one of those general statements which 
do so much harm. Divide your circle into 360 degrees 
and never mind the number of days. 


A READER OF THE “ B. O. P.“ There was no drawing 
enclo-ed, but a crown-p'ece of 1708 should be worth 
nt least half a sovereign. Some very fine ones have 
fetched a couple of guineas. 


ANXIOCS3,— It is difficult to advise. You must choose 
for yourself, It would be better to go to friends 
abroad if you have any—Canada, Tasmania, New 
Ze land.“ Why not write to Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ 
Intormation Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, for 
list of their pamphlets - which cost only a few perce 
each—and make a selection from them ? 


Fusk—You must become apprenticed, and in the 
evenings attend courses en tLe subject and learn all 
you can about the theory. 


V. W. PLAFF.— Get the Dano-Norwegian Conversation 
Book, price one shilling, published by Walter Scott 
Felling, Newcas?le-on-Tyne. You can order it of 
any bookseller. 


E. R., H., FELIX, and others. —We don't value stampa. 
Get a dealer's catalogue, There are several advertised 
in our wrappers. 


A Youna CoLLRCTOR..—You had better keep it. It is 
net on more than a shilling, but it will ipcrease 
n Value, 


WHITE MicE (N. B.).—The beat canary-seed, bread- 
cruste, grains, and milk-sop. This last should be 
made fresh every day, else it may kill them. 


Bap KNKE AND FAT (Fatty).—Give all the rest you 
can and pour cold water on it twice verd afterwards 
rough-towelling it Don't play football or you may 
be lame for life. You won't get fat if you ent little 
starchy food and no sugar. Fish, meat, eggs, skim- 
milk, and tiny bit of toast. 


BaD HABIT (A. C.).—You must do your best now to 
get over all tbat. Prayer will assist you. Have you 
tried the cold tub ? 

Doves, X.— Grain and crusts. Sketch sent seems too 


open for winter. Get book on pigeons. Doves are 
fed and treatel similarly, but on smaller grains. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A 


Wess I got back to the house of the 
Bampfyldes I was full of my purpose 
to bring one of the family within reach 
of the hangman's hands. To coníess to 
Sir Arthur that I had known of the villain's 
whereabouts for so long and had said 
nothing, was to put myself in a very un- 


wait for the telling of my story. 
myself to the steward and discharged my. . 
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By Tom Bevay, 


Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—I BREAK WITH ROGER CARTON. 


favourable light and, maybe, bring fresh 
suspicion u 


n me, If things happened so, 
then must I bear with them. 

The knight and my mistress were both 
out hunting, and my hot lips must needs 
I reported 


Ft) Rouce 


TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


commissions from Poole. Then I went 
out on the top of the rock and gazed down 
into the combe. 

I had been thus seated for but a little 
while when the woodman who harboured 
Carton came shuffling along to me, evi- 
dently (very; ill at, ease. Instantly the 
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thought came to me that if I told the secret 
of Carton’s hiding-place I should bring 
ruin upon the woodman and his wite. 
I decided I must do the thing, nevertheless, 
Had I not sutferel because I had winked 
at villainy ? Only by a desperate hazard 
had I kept a whole skin that verv day. 

The man came up and handed me a 
letter. The captain asks that this 


should be read without delay," he whis- 


pered. I looked around. We were quite 
alone. “I have done with your guest," 
I said. 


“ Woull to heaven I had! Will it please 
thee to read the letter? was the low reply. 

There was no reason, I said to mvself, 
why I should not see what message had 
been sent; so I opened it. It was brief, 
and it referred to the incident on the road 
home from Poole. The writer most solemnly 
declarei that he had not prompted the 
dastardly deed, had not hinted at any 
attempt to harm me, had not desired it 
and did not desire it. Master Humphrey 
had doubtless met some of the Hawks 
crew, had heard of my part at Clifdon, and, 
out of sheer malice, had decided to take 
revenge upon me. 

Carton wrote so much assuming that I 
was right in fixing the shooting upon Hum- 
phrey. He put forth two other explanations, 
Why should I think my-assailant other than 
an ordinary footpad who hoped for a rich 
booty? Failing this, what had I to say 
against the possibility of some of the com- 
pany that was with me on the Hawk being 
in Poole? No one would know them, and 
they had had ample time to slink into the 
town since the hue and cry after them 
had died down. 

I saw there was reason in all this ; pechaps 
more than reason—truth. I looked up 
at the woodman. Anything more than 
this?“ I asked. 

The captain cannot get away at once, 
and desires to remain until Sunday be 
gone." 

“ His cousin marries on Sunday." 

“ Maybe that is why he would stay.” 

I sat and thought. My suspicions were 
by no means allayed. The hint that some 
of Carton's gang might be in Poole was 
not lost on me. Clearly my own life was 
in jeopardv, and I coull not go about at 
ease until the neighbourhood was rid of the 
villains. Moreover, if the birds of ill-omen 
were flocking together, waiting until Carton 
could lead them again, woull they not try 
to work some further mischief upon Sir 
Arthur and his bride ? 

I stool up. Tell Master Carton that 
I can enter into no compact with him." 
The man tugged at his cap by way of 
salute and then shuffled off. I went into 
the house. 

Hours went by and the hunting party 
dil not return. They had killed near 
Sir Arthur’s place, and the whole company 
had gone there to supper, purposing to 
rile home by moonlight. Thus I had 
plenty of time for thought, and my cogita- 
tion gave me great uneasiness, 
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Here was I. no better than a raw-grown 
lad, saddled with a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. and beset by grave dangers. 
Counsel I must have. and that speedily. 

I fumed and fretted because Sir Arthur 
did not come, and yet [ dreaded to make 
mv disclosures to him. How would he 
view my conduct ? I had trafficked with 
both sides, and like those who pliv a double 
game I stood in danger of a double whipping. 

More than once I thought I would cut 
all the difliculties of my position by running 
away; flight seemed the easiest. way out 
of my troubles, Yet, to fly was cowardly, 
and I went hot with shame at the thought 
that any should dub me “ coward," I 
was very miscrable. 

When Mistress Bampfyvlle came home, 
her betrothed role but to the porch with 
her, drank a stirrup-cup and went back 
again. I got no chance to say a word to 
him ; and when. a while afterwards, I spoke 
to the maid Dorcas seeking an audience 
of her mistress, I] was answered that, 
tired out with the hunting. she had gone 
to her chamber for the night. So I took 
mv burden of trouble to bed and tossed 
about beneath it until the morrow, 

I arose with the dawn, and. deeming the 
woods at that early hour to be quite safe 
from the villains that lurked in the dens 
of Poole, I made my way at once to Sir 
Arthur's place. The knight was already 
abroad, visiting his horses and dogs, and I 
came upon him in the stables. 

He judged at once that I had been sent 
with a message from his lady. His face took 
on a look of disappointment when I told 
him that I wished for speech with him 
mainly concerning mine own business. 
However, he was not the gentleman to sav 
a poorer man * Nay," so he told me to get 
on with mv story at once and not look 
quite so lugubrious about it. 

I said my sav, and was shamefaced 
enough over some parts of it, hut my 
gentleman made no remark, only just 
sat quietly nursing his chin and looking 
me keenly in the eves, I finished. 

So thou hast told me the whole truth 
this time, Master Holgson ? ” 

“ Every whit, Sir Arthur." 

* Wert. thou a full-grown man I should 
have somewhat to say to thee concerning 
thy behaviour, but as thou art only a 
youth learning life's lessons I will but 
charge thee to profit from thy recent ex- 
periences and never dally again with them 
that work evil; cut thyself at all hazards 
from wicked company.” 

I expressed my humble thanks. 

Hast broken fast?“ he asked; and I 
replied that I had come out before the 
cook was astir. Then get thee," he said, 
“to my housekeeper and eat heartily. 
I wil sit here and review the situation 
thou hast exposed. After that I may have 
need of thy services, At present say nothing 
to any man concerning thine errand.” 

I bowed myself and went to do his bidding. 
My heart was so light that I broke into 
a merry whistle as I walked. 


The knight did not leave me long to my 
eating; I was still busy with a crisp 
wheaten cake and a bowl of hot milk when 
he sent for me. I finished hastily and 
went again to the stables. Two horses 
stood saldled, one being the knights 
own favourite chestnut. He himself was 
busy with the priming of his pistols, 

“Thou art a good rider, 
Hodgson?“ 

I can sit anything that hath four legs, 
Sir Arthur.” 

‘Good. Now make friends with that 
big grey ; thou wilt be astride him for some 
hours to-day. There are pistols in the 
holsters.” 

I looked at the points of my steed, 
stroked his muzzle and spoke with him, 
then sprang into the saddle and rode him 
a few times around the stable yard. He 
was a fine long.striding beast. 

"ir Arthur scribbled a message and sent 
it to Clifdon by a groom; then he mounted 
himself and we set off through the woods 
towards the coast. 

I was surprised, and thought we should 
have ridden to the head of the combe or 
else straight into Poole. We hardly spoke 
on the way. Once my companion said to 
me, This fellow, who calls himself Carton, 
is not shamming lameness now in order to 
retain his quarters with the woodman, I 
suppose * ” 

“I think not," I replied, “although "tis 
my belief that he can walk farther than he 
would have one believe, and once astride 
a horse I think he would make an effort to 
gallop hard.“ 

“Wel, he hath no horse, and I have 
made sure that his host will carry no 
message to Poole." 

These few words were the only hint 
I got of the knight's plans. 

We i10:!e down into the hollow of the 
cliffs where was the little cove. The 
horses were left with me, and Sir Arthur 
went out on the shore, wound round the 
headland and into the mouth of the combe. 
He was away for a good hour and came back 
upon me by quite another path, 

" Now to Poole," he said; and with 
never another word we turned our horses' 
heads to the inshore slope. We went 
along well. but with no particular haste, 
the knight being deep in thought most of 
the while. My orders were to maintain 
a good look-out along the road. 

Clifdon lay eastwards of Poole, and the 
lane by which we went entered the town 
on the east just above the harbour, but, 
as soon as we got a clear sight of the houses 
and shipping, Sir Arthur swung by a wile 
circuit to the north and came into the place 
from the western side. 

We pulled up at a large gabled house just 
within the town boundary. I was sent to 
the rear to the stables, whilst the knight 
rapped at the great door with the butt of 
his riding-whip and, without awaiting any 
answer to his knocking, lifted the latch 
and went in. | 


Master 


(To be continued.) 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow,” “ Heroes of Iceland,“ ete. 


* the morning they went to their work as 
usual, but on the street they were way- 
nid and followed by Rip and his set, who 
Waterman“ after them until they 


CHAPTER XXIII.. THE ARREST. 


were safely inside the mill At the first 
sight of them Tim took Waters’ hand, and 
he held it until thev reached the mill, when 
he gave a sigh of relief. 


“ That's nothing, lad," said Waters, If 
they do no more than call names I'm well 
pleased," 

He took great pains with Tim that morn- 
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ing, explaining formulas, and showing him 
every step in the processes, and especially 
pointing out to him those subtle ditlerences 
in the dyes made by a bit more, or a bit less, 
of this material or that. Once he laid his 
hand on Tim's shoulder and said, “ Ah, lad, 
Y meant to have taught ’ee this through 
many a year”; and at his words and tone 
Tim was suddenly blinded by tears. When 
noon came Waters said with a sigh of relief : 

One more half-day gone.” 

At lunch the distant picket of Rip and his 
friends gathered again and shouted their 
war-cry, until Mr. Dodd was again set 
wondering what they said. He asked, Can 
anyone tell me what it is?“ 

They're saving Waterman.“ sir,“ an- 
swered Waters composedly. “Tis a name 
they have for me." His face was not red 
now, and his manner was very quiet, He 
even smiled at Tim, and the boy understood 
that since telling his story Waters felt that 
the burden was off his mind. He had 
chosen his course, and would finish his work 
if fate permitted. Otherwise he would go 
to prison if he were called, and go with good 
courage. 

Fate decided against him. They had not 
finished a half-hour of the afternoon’s work 
when they heard a clamour in the mill-vard, 
and, looking out, «aw strangers there. Drop- 
ping his work, Pelham rushed to the window 
at once, and the others stood in their places 
and watched. 

"On my honour eyclaimed Nate, 
“theres Rip McCook, and he's got the 
constable with him ; and all of 'em argifying 
with Bob and Mr. Dodd. "They're comin’ 
here ! " 

Through the window they heard Bob's 
voice: This is no place for you, Rip.” 

“I tell you I'm coming to point out a 
criminal,” squalled Rip, between detiance 
and fear. Don't you lay hand on me! 
The law won't allow it." 

Tim felt his knees weaken beneath him, 
and they shook with fright. He looked at 
Waters, and found him perfectly calm. 

" Lad," said the dye- master,“ finish this 
up right: the madder’s all measured out to 
go in. Only half the quantity of water at 
first ; then pour in the rest. And take this.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out a piece of paper, which he put into Tim's 
hand. “Twill tell 'ee what colours to dye 
the rest of the bolts, but thee must do the 
mixin? thysel'. Remember, it must be 
done! They're special orders, Good-bye, 
lad." 

“ G-good-bye," gulped Tim. They shook 
hands like men. Then the door opened sud. 
denly and the constable pushed in, followed 
by Rip, who, exulting in his errand, and yet 
afraid of the dogged Bob, who followed him 
closely, fairly yelled as he saw Waters. 

There he is!" he cried, pointing a 
shaking forefinger. I give him in charge. 


1” 
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The constable started toward Waters, but 
Mr. Dodd interposed. “ Your warrant first,“ 
he sail. What is the charge ? " 

" Murder," said the constable 
giving Mr. Dodd the warrant, 

Murder!“ cried the others, instinctively 
drawing back. 

" Yes, murder!“ shouted Rip in triumph. 
“ Now aren't you proud of him? Hadn't 
Tim better stayed with us?“ 

His further remarks were cut short by a 
hand on the back of his neck, and by fingers 
which pressed with force on the lean sinews. 
Rip gave one yelp of fear, and, recognising 
Bob's clutch, was silent, 

Has he done what he came for ? " asked 
Bob of the constable. 

He has," was the answer, and the official 
tried not to see the connection between Bob's 
hand and Rip's neck. 

“ Then he may as well leave," said Bob. 
He whirled Rip around at arm’s length, and 
propelled him toward the door so rapidly 
that Rip, striving to keep his balance, seemed 
to be running airilv upon his toes. “ Good- 
bye, Rip," said Bob cheerfully at the door, 
and gave one push. Rip shot out into the 
mill-yard. Make his legs twinkle as he 
might, they could not keep up with the upper 
part of his body, to which the chief impetus 
was given. The head, therefore, and the 
flapping arms, of which Pelham got a joyous 
glimpse, so much outdistanced the legs that 
Rip plunged forward much as a schoolboy 
does at his first dive. But no gentle element 
received the hapless Rip. The mill- yard 
was packed gravel, nothing else, upon which 
neither the skin of his nose nor the palms of 
his hands made any impression. Pelham, 
dancing with happiness, distinguished the 
two tremendous slaps which Rip gave his 
mother earth, and saw him endeavouring to 
butt his way through to China. Then Bob 
closed the door, and the rest was lost; 
but Pelham's delight was exquisite. 

Yet no one else smiled, not even Bob him- 
self, whose grim satisfaction instantly gave 
way to alarm for Waters. Mr. Dodd, who 
had glanced hastily at the warrant, and seen 
that it was in proper form, was questioning 
the dver. “ Waters, what is all this about ?”’ 


shortly, 


“The truth, sir.“ answered Waters 
calmly. “I did kill a man, and they've 
found me out here at last. Ill have to go 


with him." 

There was dead silence for a moment, as 
those present took in the meaning of the 
dyer's words, Then Mr. Dodd said huskily, 
* Yes, vou'll have to go.” 

Don't handcuff me!" cried Waters 
hoarsely. as he saw the constable draw the 
handcutfs from his pocket. You must? 
Then here! " And, drawing himself up like 
a sollier, Waters held out his hands for the 
Irons, 

Oh. father! father!“ cried Tim, rushing 
at him, and Waters, instantly stooping, 
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embrace, but all stood, with tears in their 
eves, until Waters himself brought it to an 
end. 

There. there. my son," he whisp red at 
length. " l must go. Now remember, and 
work." Then, rising once more, he held ont 
his wrists again, and allowed himself to be 
handcuffed, 

"Im sorry,” 
when it was done, 

“And I'm sorry,” sei? Mr, Dodd abo. 
“Waters, Ill see that yov nave good treat- 
ment.“ 

* Thankee, sir.“ answered Waters brave lv. 
“ But what I most ask is that ve look after 
the boy. He's got no one now.” 

" Hell go home with us," cried. Pelham 
quickly, Waters questioned Mr, Dodd with 
his eyes anxiously, but his employer nodded. 
' I'll look after him.“ he said. 

Then I'm satisfied.“ said Waters, with a 
great sigh of relief.“ All ready, constable.” 
The two went to the door, and the others fol- 
lowed them out into the mill-yard. All the 
work of the little company was stopped, and 
they gathered there to watch Waters go 
away, and to discuss the blow which his loss 
was to them. 

*It's—it’s astonishing," said Mr. Dodd. 
shaking his head. I never was more sur- 
prised. He's à good workman, and I will do 
all I can for him. But it's a severe lossto us," 

" What can we do, sir?“ esked Bob. 

" Nothing," answered Mr. Dodd. We 
cannot get out the cloth on time. I never 
failell to fill a contract before," and his voice 
almost faltered, so dear to him was his 
record, * but without another dyer the 
thine's impossible.“ 

“Send for one," suggested Mr. Spotts, 

" No," said Mr. Dodd firmly. " Our 
trade secrets are worth everything to us, 
and PH have no stranger at the dveing- 
rooms We'll be but a few days behind ; 
the fault is none of mine, and we shall be 
excused for the delay," Then his mind 
went back to Waters. He must have 
expectel it," he said. He gave me some 
money last night, and his savings-bank book. 
It wis for me to keep for the boy, he said.” 

"Where is Tim?” asked Pelham sud- 
denlv. 

Tim was not there, no one had seen him 
go with Waters, and they went together to 
look for him in the dxe- room, expecting to 
tind him weeping in a corner. 

But there stood Tim at his machine, care- 
fully measuring the water as he poured it 
into the tank. He looked at Nate reproach- 
fully. * You're wasting time,” he said. 

Just look!“ breathed Nate, and sprang 
to his jigger. 

" Tim," cried Mr. Dodd, you never can 
do this work yourself ! ” 

To Tim's face came the determined look 
which onlv Pelham had ever seen there. 
I can try,” he said. Father said I must.” 


mumbled the constalie, 


, 


Arrest him! Arrest him!” caught him. No one interrupted their (Tu be continued.) 


HB" THORNTON walked sadly home 
through the blinding fog. He had 
indulged in the luxury of a bus into town 
with the prospect before him of an im- 
mediate appointment. But he must hus- 
band his resources now. He was a good 
walker, but that five miles occupied nearly 
three hours, At last he reached the plain 
little house where he and his moth r and 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 
By S. W. Oswa.p. 


PART II. 


youngest sister were lodging, the rest of the 
family being on a visit with friends. 

His little sister, a maiden of five, rushed 
to the door when she heard his knock. 

Oh. Harry,” she cried, * we thought vou 
were lost in. that. dreadful fog. And here 
you are, my great big brother, all right.” 
And the little one prepared for her custom- 
ary spring into his arms. 


“My good big Harry,” she said softly. 
as he took her up and kissed her.“ do vou 
know what I want ? When you get that 
great lot of money you said vou were roig 
to get—oh, I want vou, dear old Harra — 
whisper "—she put her lips to his ear 1 
want vou to buy a grand warm jacket fer 
mother. She came in.to-day—she was out, 
yc... know—and sheccame' in, oh, looking so 
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cold; and she said her cloak isn't thick 
enough. So won't you, Harry; do say 
s „ us 
yes. 
Harry put his little sister on the ground, 
and a tell-tale teardrop stole down his cheek. 
^ We must see to that, Cis,” he said 


huskily. " Now run and tell mother I 
want her." 
Mrs. Thornton soon knew the worst. 


She was a brave little woman, and smiled 
cheerfully through her gathering tears when 
her son had finished. 

© Mv dear boy," she said. vou are my 
own true son. And to think of your uncle 
actually tempting you to do wrong "—she 
spoke indignantly. ‘ But he and your 
father could never agree. I do not believe 
he is really a bad man at heart; he was 
soured in his early life by a disappointment 
in love ; and from that time he has lived for 
nothing but his gold. Never mind, my 
poor boy. You did what your dear father 
would have done, and he was one of the best 
men that ever lived." 

* Yes, mother. I don't regret it.“ 

“Qod has always provided for us; we 
have never wanted for anything; and I 
have not the smallest doubt that He will 
keep us to the very end." 

Mrs. Thornton looked so happy and 
satisfied that she soon was able to drive 
away the gloom from her son's mind, which, 
do what he would, had settled down upon 
him, like that dense November fog. 

“ You are right, mother," he said ; “ God 
won't fail us. We must trust Him, and 
face our future courageously.” 

That day Harry wrote to Mr. Luscombe, 
explaining that the condition of age he 
imposed debarred him from accepting the 
appointment. He then went to a public 
reading-room in the neighbourhood, read 
over the advertisements of situations 
vacant, and replied to half a dozen of the 
most promising. There was nothing more 
to be done now but to wait—and pray. 

By next morning the fog had completely 
disappeared, and the sun poured its bright- 
ness into the small suburban house, Little 
Cis clapped her hands jovously, and prattled 
along in her own childish way, and had a 
jolly romp with her " great big Harry." 
And Mrs. Thornton, somehow, notwith- 
standing their sore disappointment, felt 
happier that morning thin she had done since 
her husband's death. 

* Harry. deir," she said, “our little 
trouble will b» for good, I am quite sur». 
I have seldom felt my faith so strong. And 
I cannot but believe that there is something 
better in store for us, See the sunshine 
this morning : does it not cheer us and lift 
us up wonderfully ? ” 

* Yes, mother, the fog somehow got into 
my heart yesterday as well as into my 
throat; but the sun has driven it com- 
pletely away. Ah! there's the post. Run, 
Cis, perhaps there is a letter for you.” 

But Cis came back looking very much 
disappointed. 

* The postman said there was none for 
me." she pouted—“ only this old thing for 
you." 

Harry glanced at the handwriting, which 
he recognised ; and, trembling between hope 
and fear, he hastily opened it, and read as 
follows: 

* Mr. Luscombe received Mr. Thornton's 
letter this evening, and would be glad to 
sce him to-morrow at four o'clock." 

Oh, mother," he cried joyously, ‘ read 
that." 

Mrs. Thornton read it, and a great thank- 
fulness filled her heart. In silence did her 
soul speak with God. 

Oh. see. mother." said Cis, the sun 
is on the wall now. I wonder if I could 
catch the lovely gold.” 
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“ Yes, darling, the sun is all about us now. 
God has sent it to tell us how He loves us." 

At four o'clock that day Harry Thornton 
presented himself at Mr. Luscombe's house, 
which was twelve miles by rail from London. 
He was too much excited to take notice of 
the beautiful grounds and lordly mansion 
that claimed Mr. Luscombe for their owner. 
A liveried servant opened the door and 
conducted him to the library, where he 
found Mr. Luscombe busily engaged at a 
writing-table. A genial kind old man he 
was, the religion of his Master stamped on 
every feature. Harry felt he could respect 
and love him. And indeed the feeling 
was mutual, as Mr. Luscombe gazed with 
intense satisfaction at the frank open face 
before him, so full of intelligence and pro- 
mise. He was instinctively drawn to him. 

“Iam very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance," he said. with a bright cheery smile, 
and he grasped Harry's hand warmly. Harry 
thought of his uncle's miserable attempt at 
a handshake. 

" Nit down in this arm-chair and warm 
yourself after your journey. 

* And now, Mr. Thornton," he continued 
after a few moments, “I owe you an 
apology." 

Harry began to think that, after all, his 
hopes might be disappointed. 

“I find I made a most stupid mistake 
when writing to your uncle." 

Harry's heart began to thump in a most 
uncomfortable way against his side. 

“I understand from your letter that I 
said you should be under twenty-one. 
What I really intended to have said was 
that you should be orer twenty-one. I 
knew you had been at Oxford, but was not 
aware of your standing. You see," he added 
with a smile, “ you might have been only 
in your first term, and that would not have 
suited me. I did not want a boy. I wanted 
aman. And so I wished to put twenty-one 
as the limit." 

A strange mist gathered before Harry’s 
eyes, and his soul within said “ Thank 
God!” 2 8 

" But it is all right now. I am truly 
sorry for the inconvenience and disappoint- 
ment my mistake has caused vou. I will 
say nothing of the way in which I regard 
your honourable conduct in the matter; 
but it is only what I would expect from the 
son of such a father as I know vou possessed. 
The noble work he did, though he never 
wished it to be talked of, has come to my 
ears, and I regard it as a privilege to be of 
the smallest use to his son." 

Something rising in Harry’s throat made 
it very difficult for him to say anything, but 
he managed to express, more by omission 
than by any other way, how deeply he felt 
Mr. Luscombe's words. The reference to 
his father was even sweeter to him than the 
knowledge that he had secured the appoint- 
ment. 

* And now," continued Mr. Luscombe, 
“we have spoken quite enough about 
business. If you will follow me to the 
drawing-room I think Mrs. Luscombe has 
some tea for us." 

The morning after Harry's interview with 
Mr. Luscombe, Mr. Thornton, stockbroker, 
was seated at his desk with the usual bundle 
of letters before him. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the rumour about the mine had 
proved false, and that his ten thousand 
pounds were still safe, the old man had 
evidently not been having a good time of 
it. He had probably forgotten that he had 
a thing called a conscience. But various 
uncomfortable sensations during the past 
two days proved to demonstration that his 
conscience hal been only slumbering. 

Poor old man, he was very miserable. 


His nephew's manly honesty had shown 
him his own crooked money-grasping life, 
and he was not gratified at the spectacle. 
And though he did not now read the Bible, 
yet a verse that he had learned as a boy 
had been haunting him: What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” He was fond of 
dealing with profit and loss, and he found 
himself, before he knew what he was doing, 
putting his gold in one scale and his soul in 
the other ; and he was quite alarmed when he 
began to retlect that all the gold in the world 
could not outweigh the soul. 

This very thought was with him now, as 
he opened and read his letters. At last he 
came to one which he read and re-read ; 
and then he covered his face with his hands 
and groaned in his anguish. The letter was 
as follows : 


“ My DEAR SrR,— Me old men should not 
be making mistakes. I meant to have said 
in my letter that your nephew should be 
over, not under twenty-one; and then you 
evidentlv fell into the mistake that he was 
under that age. Your nephew is an honour- 
able gentleman, and you may well be proud 
of him. Many a one situated as he would 
not have hesitated to have come to me with 
n lie in his mouth. In token of my appre- 
ciation of his conduct, I intend increasing 
his commencing salary by fifty pounds. 
And if he continues to please me, and 
chooses to remain with me, I shall take care 
that his services receive their due recognition. 

“ Thanking you for introducing him to 
my notice, 

“Iam, 
Very truly yours, 


B. 


G. P. LvscoMBE." 


“ And I actually defied God to help him,” 
muttered the old man. May God help 
me, and have mercy upon me." 

For fully twenty minutes he sat gazing 
before him, and yet seeing nothing. The 
pinched face was painfully drawn, and the 
eyes that could look so cold and crafty 
spoke now of a vague uneasiness that was 
evidently gnawing at the soul within. 

“ I wonder is it too late for me," he said 
half-aloud. “ They say men never change 
when they are old. Is it worth trying, or 
shall I die as I have lived? Oh, my God? 
I will try." 


That evening a letter reached Harry from 
his uncle. It was very brief— merely asking 
him to call next day if convenient. Of 
course he went very readilv, but he was not 
prepared for what he saw and heard. Mr. 
Thornton rose as he entered. 

“ Henry, will you take my hand ? 
greatly wronged you.” 

Harry seized it and shook it warmly. 

“We will say no more about it, Uncle. 
Everything has turned out well." 

“Iam a foolish old man, Henry, wrapped 
up in my own concerns, heaping up riches, 
caring for nobody ; there's my life for you. 
It's not an enviable one, I can assure you, 
and it has soured me, and even twisted mv 
moral sense. i 

“In my inmost soul I felt all the time 
that you were right and I wrong. But 
I hope I am not too old nor too proud to 
learn, and I believe I have learned a lesson 
that I will never forget. God helping me, I 
mean to worship Him for the future instead 
of my gold.” 

Harry was too much surprised to say 
anything. Indeed his uncle did not want 
him to say anything. for he hurried on : 

* Your mother will want some furniture 
to set up house again, for I understand your 
old furniture was sold off. Here is a small 
cheque (it was for two hundred pounds), 


I have 
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„which I hope she will accept with an old 
miser's good wishes "—Mr. Thornton smiled 
sadly. '' And you must allow me also to see 
after the education of the others. The boys 
shall go to Oxford if they wish. No, 
please ; not a word of thanks, All I can 
say is, the doing of this duty will be the 
most pleasant thing I have ever done in my 


life. And now, Henry, good-bye. I hope 
ns will sometimes look in to see me, and 

elp a poor old worldly man to think about 
his soul, God bless you, lad." 

The door closed softly. Harry was gone. 
And the old man’s pent-up feelings over- 
flowed, and tears of thankfulness—the first 
tears he had shed for forty years—rolled 
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down those thin wrinkled cheeks. And 
another verse of Scripture, committed to 
memory in the days of childhood, came now 
to him with its message of cheer : * Likewise 
I say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 
[THE END.] 


THE SHADY 


By Joun LEA, 


AFFAIR AT SHADFORD'S: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Author of * Mu Cousin Douglas," * The Mysteri^s of Derrick’s Den," ete. 


A’ Franklin’s words I felt my jaw drop. 

What could the fellow mean? I stood 
silently staring at him, as I might have 
stared at a walrus if one had come out of 
the water instead of this scholar of Shadford. 
Franklin began to re-robe his shivering 
limbs, à bewildered look on his face. 

“ Your bicycle!“ I at last fairly shouted. 
Where? 

“ Down at the bottom among the reeds,” 
chattered Franklin. Hurry up and dress, 
old man ; I want to get away." 

I somehow understood this desire, and 
confess to an anxiety not to be left behind 
in this eerie spot. So I hurried up, and 
Franklin had not quite shuffled into his 
coat before I was ready to go. Two minutes 
later we were on the road to Shadford, and 
as we rounded the first bend which would 
eclipse a view of the bridge we had loitered 
on so contentedly a short half-hour ago, 
I looked back for a final glimpse. Franklin 
was toddling along at a rare rate, and I had 
lost ground when 1 turned again to the road. 

What makes you walk so fast ?” said I, 
panting to his side. 

" Because I want to get away," he 
replied. 

" But why ? 
now," I said. 

"Some of the Shadford chaps may be 
this way," explained Franklin, “and I 
don't want them to see us here.” 

like the majority of explanations, this 
only confused matters more for me, so I 
remained silent and waited for circum- 
stances to elucidate things. 

Mum!“ cried Franklin presently, turn- 
ing abruptly to me as he skipped on to a 
side- walk, and putting one finger to his lips. 
* Mum at Shadford’s, old chap, about this, 
if you please. I don't want anybody 
poking round that water until I've been 
there again." 


We're a good long way off 


CHAPTER VII. 


* Been there again ? " I echoed. 
are you going there again for?“ 

The reply was a swift silent glance that 
gave me clearly to understand that he and 
] were not thinking on the same lines. 
Then : 

“ To get it out," he grunted shortly. 

ae Oh.”’ 

" [ daresay I can do it alone," he said, 
“if you don’t want to Sep me, but I'm 
going to get it out on Saturday." 

I assured him that I was not afraid to 
help, but could not see what he wanted to 
go to the trouble for, since the machine could 
be of little use by now. 

"Im going to have it," was his de- 


* What 


termined response, and I don't care what 


you think or do so long as you won't blab." 

Of course this remark hurt my feelings, 
and a good two miles had been covered before 
we spoke again. In that two miles, how- 
ever, my thoughts, though always slow, had 
not been inactive. During the first half I 
silently renounced Franklin and his under- 
taking, and, having arrived at a deter- 
mination never to make it up with him 
again, I started on the return journey to 
good temper. By the time Shadford's was 
in sight we were discussing ways and means, 
and at the door of his house we parted with 
a clear understanding. 

The momentous Saturday arrived before 
the strain of secrecy had become too great 
for me to bear, and it proved a lovely day. 
Franklin and I had arranged to meet at a 
spot some distance from the school, and not 
on a road frequented by our schoolfellows. 
I found him at the rendezvous armed with 
a coil of rope, and we set off at once. 

All conversation was conducted in a 
whisper, even where we were not likely to 
be overheard. Franklin was in an ex- 
tremely cautious mood. He checked me 


every time I showed any sign of *' blating," 
Digitize 


following up each reproof with some soft 
remark to make amends. Every now and 
then he would suddenly dart to one side of 
the road and be over a stile before I could 
realise the manwuvre. When I had caught 
him up again, gliding down some footpath 
parallel with the road but behind the hedge, 
he would explain that he had seen some one 
in the distance who looked like a Shadfordite. 
It generally turned out to be an ancient 
tramp, plodding with bent shoulders along 
the dusty road. But one of the qualities of 
alertness is imagination, and so I forgave 
him. 

If Franklin showed pedestrian agilitv in 
getting away from the mysterious waters 
on the previous Wednesday afternoon, the 
feat was far surpassed by his efforts to reach 
them on this return journey. It was trot 
and walk, trot and walk all the wav, and I 
was filed with thankfulness when, on 
nearing our destination, he suddenly laid a 
hand on my arm and said softly,“ Bob." 

I obeyed immediately. He had stopped 
by a fringe of long grass which grew out of 
a kind of ditch, or dry backwater. On the 
top of the opposite bank grew a row of 
withies, and beyond them short glimpses of 
the river could be caught. Franklin had 
seen more than I had, though he did not say 


anything about it; for when my roving eyes 


presently lighted on the distant arch of our 
stone bridge and some one leaning over the 
parapet with a fishing-rod, he growled a 
“Shut up, you ass!“ because I jerked out: 
* Hullo, there's Beauregard again!” 

After that we watched in silence from 
behind the withies and long grass. 

" Wonder how long he's going to mess 
about there ?" whispered Franklin. It's 
evident he takes the train part of the way, 
or he wouldn't have got here before us.” 

“ Don't suppose he feels up to the waik, 
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“Wish the poor chap'd hook it." re. 
turned Franklin; “for my knees are 
aching tip-top.” 

* Perhaps he wishes he could hook it too,” 
said I, giggling softly. 

By that perversity which seems to tyran- 
nise over people situated as we were just 
then, Franklin wanted to gisele as well, and 
no amount of self-reproof would stile the 
inclination. So with our hands over our 
mouths, and our eyes on the bridge, we 
rrouched an! giggled at one another regard- 
less of mutual recriminations. If Franklin 
called me a “ stupid for acting the ass,” the 
sentence was distorted by a stifled laugh, 
and I could only roll from side to side with 
half-closed eyes longing to give vent to my 
feelings. 

Suddenly the fisherman wound in his 
line, and we saw him turn away from the 
parapet. A moment later a cartload of hay 
passed slowly over the bridge, and when it 
had disappeared again, Beauregard had 
nished too. Franklin bade me stop 
where I was while he reconnoitred. Then 
he conjured himself away among the riverside 
foliage, and I saw no more of him until he 
appeared at the foot of the bridge stealthily 
creeving across the road to peep over the 
Opposite parapet. What he discovered was 
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apparently satisfactory, for he waved an arm 
that released me from my cramped position, 
and I quickly joined lum. 

Nou for it!” he cried, flinging the rope 
down on the grassy bank. No shillv- 
shallving. I'm going in at once.“ He began 
throwing off his togs while speaking, and I 
disentangled the rope. I had scarcely 
finished before Franklin. was ready, and, 
seizing one end of the line, in he went, 
without more ado. I“ paid out " to make 
it easy going, and presently saw him dis- 
appear amid stream. He was a good diver, 
I knew, but when he had been under the 
surface for what seemed an awful time, I 
was seized with panic. The rope was being 
jerked in a way that was far from pleasant, 
and a gruesome picture of writhing reeds 
winding themselves round his body arose 
in my mind. The suspense was more than 
I could stand, so at last I gave the rope a 
vigorous snatch. Out it came, leaping 
high into the air, like a conger ecl, and out 
came Franklin too. But it was not with 
the aspect of one whose life had been 
gallantly saved. He was very cross. With 
hair plastered down on either side his red 
face, he glared at me with speechless dis- 
pleasure, and had the circumstances been 
more suitable, I fancy he would have ex- 


pressed an opinion considerably belittling 
my mental capacity. As it was, he splashed 
about for the floating rope, and, having 
secured it, disappeared again. ‘This time 
I left him to manage his own affairs, simply 
holding the land end of the rope. and in 
due course he ga ped and spluttered once 
more into the licht of day. 

"Pay out!" he panted  breathle«sly. 
Pay out!” 

I obeved to the best of my ability, but, 
notwithstanding, Franklin found it ex- 
hausting work to drag his end of the rope 
home again. Finally I went in to meet him, 
and we brought it back together. My chum 
was so overcome by his labours that he had 
to rest for some time after reaching land. 

` Don't pull in yet," he gasped—" not till 
I'm dressed." 

I assisted him in this operation, and, 
having completed it. we took up the two 
ends of the line and hauled away. There 
was a ripping and tearing among the reeds, 
a strange disturbance of the water, and, before 
I was prepared for the apparition, Franklin's 
bicvele revealed itself, like the skeleton of 
some monster of prehistoric times, crawling 
lamely up the reedy bank. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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Ib looking back over a period of some 
fifteen years spent at sea, I can recall 
many thrilling incidents and narrow esca pes, 

About twenty years ago I was serving 
as * ordinary seaman " aboard the Leucadia 
of Aberdeen, a barque of 900 tons register. 

Bound from London to Sydney, per- 
sistent calms and contrary winds had unduly 
protracted our passage. When off the 
Australian. coast nearly four months out 
from London, full advantage was taken of 
a favourable sou'west gale, and, although 
the night was pitehy dark, the captain kept 
the ship running under a heavy press of sail 
for our destination, then only about sixty 
miles distant. 

The lights of a steamer were seen three 
or four miles away coming towards us. 
The Leucadia was sailing about twelve knots 
and the steamer probablv as fast, so the 
two ships neared each other at the rate of 
about half a mile each minute. 

As the steamer's course was not al ered, 
the captain came to the conclusion our 
lights had not been observed. It was a 
critical. position, as the law says a sailing 
ship must keep on her course, leaving the 
steamer to keep out of the way. Fearing a 
collision would occur, the Lecucadia’s helm 
was ' ported "—altering her course to the 
right. Simultaneously it was seen the 
steamer's course was being altered in the 
same direction. 

Our helm was immediately“ starboarded ” 
again, only to find our first movement had 
been observed, and the steamer was again 
swinging to meet us, Like two people 
attempting to pass each other, and each 
moving in the same direction to do SO, sO 
with the two ships, 

And now each apparently waited for 
the other to make the next move to right or 
left; and the two ships ever rushing towards 
each ot her, collision became more imminent 
each moment. 

The scene which followed occupied much 
l'ss time than it takes to relate, but it is 


A CLOSE SHAVE: 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Captain W. J. WADE. 


impressed so vividly on my mind that it 
seems, after a lapse of twenty years, to have 
happened but yesterday. 

" Hi! hi! hi! Jump out for your lives— 
there's a big steamer nearly on top of us!” 

This cry, yelled in tones which left no 
room to doubt their meaning, awakened the 
" watch below," to which 1 belonged. 

It does not take the sailor long to jump 
out at any time when duty calls, but when, 
as then, it might mean life or death, to hear is 
to act. A few seconds sufficed to transfer 
me from the comparative warmth and 
comfort of my bunk, where I slept oblivious 
of danger, to the dark storm-swept deck and a 
full realisation of our deadly peril. 

Like the rest of my watchmates, I 
scrambled out headlong, clad only in the 
garments in which I had been sleeping. 

The scene on deck was enough to appal 
the boldest. Our staunch little ship scudded 
before the gale through the blackness of the 
night. 

Nome of the upper sails, lowered in haste to 
reduce the strain on masts and rigging when 
the course had been altered, were slatting 
and flapping furiously with a noise like 
thunder. 

They made the masts and rigging shake 
till the whole ship vibrated anc trembled. 
High up in the mizzen rigging an officer 
frantically waved a blue signal light or 

“ pilot flare," lighting up sails, masts, and 
decks with a ghastly blue glare. By its 
light our faces assumed a weird unearthly 


pallor, and the surrounding darkness 
appeared by contrast like a black yawning 
abyss, 


All this was the observation of a moment, 
like a view revealed by flashlight to the 
camera. The captain was roaring orders 
through à megaphone to helmsman and 
officers, and above all the hoarse blast of a 
huge liner’s syren added to the din and 
confusion, 

Glancing over our port bow, I saw, only 
a few ships’ lengths away, the coloured 


side-lights and white masthead-light of a 
big steamer. 

As they gleamed through the inky dark- 
ness, these lights looked like the eves of 
some huge monster seeking to devour us. 

The angry roar of the syren, like that of 
some infuiated animal, completed the 
picture flashed on my imagination. 

Just one brief glance, and then the captain 
roared a quick succession of orders at the 
top of his voice. 

" Hard a port!” Let the fore yards 
run right up to starboard ! ” 

* Haul in the port fore braces everybody!” 
‘Sharp, my lads, for your lives!“ 

No need to tell us that. We jostled and 
tumbled against each other in our eagerness 
to reach the stations to execute these 
orders. 

At that moment the blue light fizzled and 
died out, leaving us to grope blindly in 
a darkness rendered more intense by con- 
trast with the comparative brilliancy shed 
by its glare. 

As the ship swung rapidly round in answer 
to her helm, it brought the wind and the 
big waves, which till then had followed in 
her wake, right on to the broadside. The 
pressure of the gale heeled her over to a 
fearful angle, and just as I reached the fore 
braces, a huge white-crested roller rose high 
along the wea‘: cr side, and. coombing ” 
over, broke across Aha decks in tons. 

Clean over us, it filled the lee side of the 
decks to the bulwark-rail with seething 
rushing water! I was swept off my feet 
and hardly knew for the moment whether 
I was aboard or overboard. 

Floundering about up to the neck— 
washed to and fro—we struggled desperately 
to disentangle ourselves from the coils of 
rope washed about our legs, and to regain 
a footing to haul the fore yards round as 
ordered. 

At a time like that a drenching is a 
trifle, and bruised and bleeding shins a mere 
detail. 


See the liner’s lights nearing us every 
instant! With our change of course she 
is now heading right for th> Leucadin's 
lee side amidships. She hec.- «ver towards 
the steamer under the weigi.t uf the gale 
till the lee rail is nearly level with the 
water, 

The topsails are flat aback against the 
mainmast acting as a brake to stop our way. 
The steamer is now so close we can hear 
excited shouting as orders are given from her 
bridge ! 

Hark ! that is the clang of her engine-room 
telegraph-beil, and the propeller lashes the 
Waves with increased fury in response to the 
order from the bridge for “ Full speed 
astern ! "' 

On, on, she comes; forging ahead until 
her bows literally tower over our bulwarks, 
and it seems nothing can save us. I cannot 
describe the suspense of those few seconds ! 

There is nothing more we can do ; every- 
thing depends on the power of the liner's 
engines and propeller. Can they pull her up 
in time? None of us speak a word. We 
gaze at the lights which gleam so fiercely 
at us, like the eves of a snake holding spell. 
bound some helpless bird it is about to 
devour. 

The great ponderous hull comes on; a 
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few vards more and she will cut through the 
Leucadia’s side!  Instinctively we clamber 
out of the wav of her knife-like 'stem—as 
if that were of any avail! 

Collision at sea is terrible at any time— 
doubly so on a dark and stormy night when 
a deep-laden ship may sink in a few moments, 
and leave her helpless crew struggling in 
the waves, 

But worse even than that threatens us, 
and the crew of the steamer too, though they 
little know it ! 

In the Leucadia's after-hold is a magazine 
containing twenty tons of dynamite, and in 
the main hold thirty tons of qunpowder : the 
steamer is heading straight for the dynamite ! ! ! 

Heaven help us all if she strikes the 
Leucedia; Not à soul in either ship will live 
to tell the tale ! 

But see!—the steamer's green light dis- 
appears ; her bows swing slowly round ; is it 
too late ? 

No; thank God! The Leucadia still 
forges ahead, and that helps the steamer 
to clear us. Gradually she swerves to the 
right, and, almost touching the Leucadia’s 
side as she does so, brushes by and goes 
clear. 

For a few moments we gaze at each 
other in silence; my thoughts are too tense 
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for words. Then we shake hands with each 
other, and I feel like crving for joy. 

We had truly been face to face with 
death in its most horrible form, and I 
breathed æ silent but heartfelt thanks- 
giving for deliverance from what seemed 
certain destruction. 

Not more than two minutes had elapsed 
from the time the alarm was given culling 
“ All hands on deck " until the crisis was 
over—yet it s emed like hours! 

How subdued the voices of officers and 
men as we once more trim sail to enable the 
Leucadia to pursue her course ! 

Where are they whose oaths and ribald 
jests usually accompany an unexpected 
drenching, or injury received when a sea 
breaks aboard * 

Bruised shins, bleeding wounds, and tke 
drenching are forgotten, and five minutes 
later the Leucadia is once more speeding on 
her course and the steamer fast disappear- 
ing astern. 

We had be- able to recognise her in 
passing as or .. the French“ Messageries 
Maritimes " mail steamers, but I do not 
suppose her crew ever dreamt how narrow 
had been their escape from a terrible death 
when they nearly collided with the “ ship 
that passed in the night.” 


TEN MILLIONS OF BURIED TREASURE. 


NE day I was encamped at Sungumpoor 
(meeting of the waters), at the junction 
of the Pain Gunga River and some tribu- 
tary, when a yearly juttra, or religious 
festival, was going on. These festivals 
often take place at the junction of two 
rivers, as the meeting of waters is generally 
ccasidered holy. 

The pilgrims, of all sorts and castes, were 
clustered round a tank, with stone steps 
leading down into water that we should 
think indescribably filthy, but in which 
they had all come there to bathe. 

In the evening, the beating of tomtoms 
and sounds of merriment came from the 
crowds round the tank, and I went amougst 
them to see what was going on. 

Among other distractions I came across a 
professional story-teller, telling his tales 
to a circle of deeply interested people. 
As he seemed to be a clever raconteur, and 
as J understood his language well, I arranged 
that he should come the next evening into 
my camp, and promised that he should 
have a large audience. 

The next evening he arrived, and 
squatted in an. open space a little way from 
my tent. I sat in a chair a little distance 
from him, and by me, in a semicircle on the 
ground, reclined the members of my camp. 

Sahib,“ he said.“ the story I am going 
to tell is about something that happened 
here, not far from where we are now sitting, 
“It is the story of the ‘ Peshwas Ten 
Millions of Buried Treasure.’ ” 

Before I write the man’s storv, it may 
be as well to say a word about the reasons 
for the treasure that one hears so much 
about in India, the stories being often like 
versions of the Arabian Nights.” 

Long ago, when the Mahrattas had rule, 
the princes of India were generally at war, 
and the armies that they fought with were 
hired mercenaries. To get these mercen- 
aries to fight for vou, it was necessary to pay 
them, and the man who paid highest got 
the best soldiers. If a rajah was not to be 
behind his rivals when war came, he had to 
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collect something with which to pay his 
soldiers when he was at pence. 

The collected treasure was generally kept 
in a cellar or vault under the Zenana, and the 
opening to it was usually in the apartments 
of the favourite of the moment. She was 
always jealously guarded, and the trap- 
door in the floor leading to the treasure was 
in some spot where she could not fail to see 
if anyone went in or came out. No cxact 
account was kept of what was there, as 
that was considered unlucky, but a rough 
tally was made of what was put in and 
taken out. 

If evil days came to the rajah, and he had 
to fly, of course he took as much treasure 
as he could with him, often dropping or 
burving part of it on the road. Much of 
the success of the English was due to the 
fact that they beat the rajahs at their own 
game, maintaining in times of peace men 
who received nearly double the pay the 
rajahs gave in times of war. Therefore, the 
class of men who fought for the English 
was, as a rule, superior to that whien served 
the native princes, But to return to our 
storv-teller and his circle of listeners, 

In deference to my ignorance, he began: 

" Sahib, the Peshwas were the hereditary 
Prime Ministers of the Rajahs of Satara, 
who, as all the world knows, were descended 
from the great Nivajee himself. They 
served their masters so well that the rajahs 
gave them many villiges for their jageer 
(rent-free nd). Part of one jageer was 
this Oomerkhair Pergunnah, this very land. 
indeed. till at last the Peshwa, in his own 
eves at least, was as great as his master. 

* When the Peshwa, at the battle of 
Poonah. was defeated by the English, he 
thought he would seek safety in his jageer, 
though it was four hundred miles away, 
as he hoped. if he could get here. no one 
would dream of looking for him. all the 
more as few knew this to be his jageer. 
So he and his guard of Mahratta cavalry 
set off to get here, though not at first in this 
direction. 


“ But he could not leave his treasure be- 
hind ; so that, too, came with him—twenty 
crores (twenty millions sterling) of rupees, all 
made into little bars of gold, six inches long 
and three-cornered, in light bullock-carts, 
built for speed and driven by the Wootundar 
Mahars of his own villages. (Wootundar 
Mahars belong to a caste that are the servants 
of the village to which they belong. and, in 
everything relating to the village or their 
employers, they are absolutely incorruptible.) 
The carts, as I have said, were lightly built, 
and the bullocks were fast ; but still. go as 
fast as they might, the Peshwa could not 
shake off the English that were following 
him. 

His spies told him that close on the 
heels of his Mahratta horsemen, who followed 
him to guard the gold, were an English 
and two native cavalry regiments, with 
horse artillery as well. Every now and 
then he thought all was going to be well. 
and that he had left the enemy behind ; 
but no, again he was told they were close 
and pressing on his rear-guard—so close, 
indeed, that, hurry as they might, some 
were beginning to think that already thev 
saw them cutting their way through the 
Mahratta guard and advancing on the main 
body. 

At last his counsellors said: 

“s Sahib, the rease why you are so hotly 
pursued is because oi your treasure. Your 
life is worth more than the treasure, Separate 
yourself from it, and you will get to Oomerk- 
hair in safety.“ The Peshwa was very un- 
willing to take their advice ; but at last he 
raw it must be done, so he, with most of his 
soldiers, went towards Oomerkhair ; but, as 
you know, they did not escape, for he was 
taken there by the Enclish after all. Half 
the gold (ten crores of rupees) was sent to 
Hindostan, by way of Ellichpoor, and that 
went safelv, and came at last into the posses- 
sion of the Nana of Bethore. The other 
half, under the care of three Brahmins, had 
to go through the jungles of Moorlawa, and 
reach Hindostan that wav. 
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At length they all started on their 
different ways. The ten crores that had 
to go through the jungles went on and on, 
crossing the river near this very place, and 
still the jungle seemed to be never ending. 
Then cholera seized the men, and one by 
one they fell by the wayside. 

* Soon there would not be enough drivers 
for the carts, and the way was still long 
and difficult; while outside the jungle the 
English might be waiting for them. So the 
three Brahmins spoke together, and made 
up their minds to bury the gold where they 
were and to mark the spot. 

„The Wootundars did this, then got on 
their empty carts and drove on some miles 
more. There they burned the carts and 
turned the bullocks loose—knowing the 
wild beasts of the jungle would soon have 
many a good meal off them, and then the 
Brahmins spoke to them thus: ‘ After the 
carts are burned, and the bullocks gone, 
we shall have nothing more for you to do. 
So you must return, every man to his own 
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village. And when the time comes that the 
gold may once more see the light of day, 
we will send for you to come and help us. 
But before you go, as you have behaved so 
well, and we have been so long together, 
we will give you all a dinner, and then you 
must depart.’ Sahib, after that dinner, not 
one of those Mahars saw the next day dawn. 
The three Brahmins, when they had done 
what they thought needful to make the gold 
secure, went each a different way to his own 
home. But not one of them ever got there. 
They were never heard of again. The jungle 
had swallowed them up, and nothing more 
is known of them. But this we know, 
that somewhere, not many miles from here, 
lies that buried treasure waiting for the man, 
beloved of the gods, who will one day find it.” 

He stopped, and there was an involuntary 
movement among his listerers, as if they 
would get up then and there and search 
for the treasure. 

This was the first I had heard of this, 
but when I questioned the people afterwards 


they said: Oh, yes, they knew it was 
there, had always known it; but it was 
such an old story they never thought of it 
now, as so many had tried to find it and found 
nothing.“ 

It is supposed that tbe portion of the 
treasure that came safely through was 
inherited by the infamous Nana Sahib, and 
it was with this that he was always able to 
outbid the rewards of the English Govern- 
ment for his apprehension, and to success- 
fully hide himself. 

Some day, perhaps, when the land is 
brought under cultivation, and well dug, 
the buried treasure may be found ; but as it 
is in Native territory and all jungle now, and 
even the very names of the ruined villages 
are forgotten, the day when it will be culti- 
vatcc again seems very remote. 

‘all I confess to a humiliating fact— 
I myself had a search for the hidden ten 
millions; but, after spending thirty-five 
rupees on the quest, l thought I would 
spend no more, so I never found it. 
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THRILLING ADVENTURES OF 


N° painter in the pursuit of his work has 
encountered greater hardships and 
experienced more thrilling adventures than 
M. A. Borissoff, the well-known Russian 
painter. It is the solitude and .grandeur 
of the Far North that appeal to his imagina- 
tion. He can see more beauty and wonder 
in the frozen wastes of the Arctic regions 
than in any conventional landscape. The 
-dreary expanse of ice and snow, the stately 
floating iceberg, and the huge foreboding 
glacier are to him Nature’s greatest master- 
pieces, 

* [ had always longed to visit the Polar 
wegions and see with my own eyes the great 
ice-fields," said M. Borissoff, when in London 
recently, to the writer. '' As a boy I was 
always greatly interested in reading about 
Arctic explorers and their adventures. To 
me they were the finest fellows on earth. 
The way in which they overcame difficulties, 
pushed on against formidable odds, stirred 
up my youthful imagination. I longed to 
see for myself those great stretches of ice— 
the haunt of the great white bear and the 
seal, It was some years, however, before 
my wish was gratified. I had done a great 
deal of painting as a student in a monastery, 
and when I mentioned to a friend one day 
that I should like to go and paint the bear 
and the walrus in their native haunts, he, 
to my delight and surprise, furnished the 
necessary means, 

It was not long before I was off with 
two sturdy and trusty companions on 
sledges towards the Arctic circle. I shall 
never forget that trip. I sat for hours at 
a stretch absolutely spellbound by the fan- 
tastic phenomena of the Polar regions. 
You have no idea of the beautiful colour- 
effects that can be seen in the great ice- 
fields beyond the Arctic circle. Certainly 
it is very cold, and to paint at all you have 
to wear very thick fur gloves. Even then, 
sometimes, it is necessary to execute the 
sketches quickly, as the paint soon becomes 
frozen if exposed too long in the open air. 
On this first journey I made over sixty 
paintings, and on my return disposed of 
them to the leading galleries in the great 
Russian cities. 

This gave me a little capital, and with 
this I made another dash towards the North. 


AN ARTIST IN THE ARCTIC: 
A RUSSIAN PAINTER IN 


By Haroup J. SHEPSTCNE. 


A. A. Borissoff. 


This time I gave a great deal of attention 
to the icebergs and painted quite a number 
of them. Now it is not easy to land on an 
iceberg. First of all you have to approach 
it in small boats and clear away the 
snow with the oars before you can get a 
footing. Indeed, sometimes it is essential 
even to cut steps in the ice before you can 
land at all. Often it has taken me with 
four or six sailors an hour to land on an ice- 
berg. It is difficult and dangerous work. 
There is always, too, the possibility of the 
berg suddenly turning turtle, and that 
would precipitate one into the sea in a way 
that would mean instant death. I have 
scores of times painted on icebergs, and on 
one occasion, after setting up my easel, had 
to beat a hasty retreat on account of the 
presence of a large Polar bear. 

" In siz» and shape icebergs vary con- 
siderably. The smaller ones often put one 
in mind of an Arab’s tent. Some of the 
bigger bergs resemble yachts, battleships, 
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cliffs, castles, and bits of mountain scenery. 
Their colours are wonderful—pure white, 
green, and on the shadow side, away from 
the sunlight, a beautiful blue, from reflec- 
tions from the sky. Charming cobalt blue 
bands are sometimes seen running through 
them. These are streams of fresh water 
frozen before the berg was formed. 

“Finding a demand for these Polar 
pictures, I decided to fix up quarters on 
Nova Zembla Island. This is an Arctic 
island lying between the dreaded Kara Sea 
and Barent's Sea. It is some 600 miles in 
length, but rather narrow, seldom measuring 
more than sixty miles across. With the 
help of some Samoyedes, I erected a studio 
here—the most northerly studio in the 
world. Here, literally surrounded by a 
desert of glittering snow and ice, I have 
painted many pictures with the thermometer 
thirty degrees below zero. The cold was 
often so intense that my paint-brushes 
broke in two whenever I attempted to use 
them. Then the paint frequently gave me 
trouble. When the oil became too con- 
gealed through the frost to use them, I 
resorted to charcoal and pastel. 

“ For five summers I visited this island 
regularly painting and sketching. In ad- 
dition to these journeys, I have penetrated 
far beyond the Arctic circle on three different 
occasions in the spring and once in mid- 
winter. True, I met with many adventures, 
and d ou had narrow escapes from 
death. I have had to exist for days on ice 
and snow, having lost our provisions and 
fresh water in crossing the treacherous 
ice-floes. 

“ But my success led me to draw up a 
rather ambitious plan which nearly cost me 
and my seven companions our lives. Round 
about Nova Zembla there is a great deal of 
unexplored territory. I determined to map 
it out and also execute some paintings. For 
this purpose I visited the island in October 
1900 in the yacht Mecha, which had been 
specially built to withstand the preesure 
of the ice. We provisioned our station on 
the island and then set out in our boat down 
the Matochken Shar, a narrow winding sea- 
passage which almost cuts the island in two, 
towards the Kara Sea, We had barely 
emerged into the dreaded Kara Sea before 
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through the glasses I detected a white bear 
making its way along the coast. 

Wo at once got into our canoe, which 
we carried in the boat, with the object of 
cutting off the animal's retreat. The mag- 
nificent creature was advancing quietly 
along the bank, stopping from time to time, 
raising its head and sniffing the air. Taking 
advantage of a projecting rock to hide 
ourselves, we quickly disembarked and, 
taking our guns, ran to meet the bear. We 
lay down awaiting its approach. A few 
minutes went by, but no animal came in 
sight. We then half raised ourselves and 
saw the crafty animal, which undoubtedly 
had scented us, plunge into the water to 
escape us by swimming. We ran towards 
the bank and, quickly regaining our canoe, 
gave chase. The bear swam very well, and 
it was with great difficulty that our good 
oarsmen were able to catch it up. Just as 
we were near it, it dived and remained a long 
time under water. We approached nearer 
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the very opposite direction to which we 
wanted to go. As it was impossible for the 
ship to fight against the current, I decided 
to abandon her and make our way by 
sledges and canoe. This was the greatest 
mistake I ever made. It resulted in endless 
sufferings. When I left our yacht I ex- 
pected to reach the banks of Nova Zembla 
in a week, 

* We got driven out of our course, and 
three weeks later were no nearer our goal 
than when we started. Furthermore we had 
lost a number of our dogs—we had started 
with thirty—and had been obliged to reduce 
our equipment as much as possible. We 
abandoned two of the canoes, made two 
very light sledges out of skis for carrying 
the provisions and instruments over the ice, 
and proceeded fairly cheerfully on our wav. 
So we journeyed on. At first travelling 
was fairly easy ; then we entered a region 
where it was exceedingly ‘hummocky, 
and progress was very slow. We were 
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forming everything into a dreadful pulp. 
It seemed as though we were in the presence 
of one of Nature's forces let loose. Enor- 
mous blocks of ice, weighing more than 
10,000 tons, were whirling against one 
another, and with a crash rebounding and 
splintering to pieces and disappearing like 
some particles of ice. It was only after 
& superhuman effort that we managed to 
cross. We did so by leaping the chasm at 
a favourable opportunity. That crossing, 
however, resulted in the canoe which con- 
tained our sleeping-bags, a few provisions 
and instruments, etc., getting swamped. 

“ When we were all across, the men were 
so fatigued that I decided to halt for a 
whole day. We presented a most pitiable 
sight. At night the wind was so fierce and 
cold that we had to construct a sort of wall 
with our skis and canoe to protect our- 
selves. We slept with our heads hidden 
in the canoe, our feet dangling outside. 
These quickly became covered by the snow. 


and nearer, and then fired two shots. The 
animal turned round and round in the water 
strugglinz vigorously. Two more shots 
were then fired. But we could not tell 
whether we had killed it or not. Knowing 
how clever and crafty these animals are, we 
waited, approaching no nearer, for a single 
blow from its paw would have been enough 
to smash our little canoe to bits. But we 
needed its flesh for our dogs, and so, ap- 
5 within some twelve yards, we 
threw a harpoon which finished it off, and 
then took the carcass on board the yacht. 

" My object on this journey was to 
explore the coast opposite Nova Zembla, 
and then return to the island for the winter. 
We took provisions sufficient to last us 
three months, the usual equipment of 
scientific instruments, and my painting 

raphernalia. After tossing about in the 
Kara Sea for some days, I found, to my 
astonishment, that, instead of being carried 
northwards, we were drifting southwards, 


The Last of the Expedition. 
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always striking cracks and crevices in the 
ice. Early one morning one of the sleighs 
disappeared down a crack in the ice. One 
of my men pluckilv jumped into the icy 
water and cut the dogs' harness, but we 
only succeeded in dragging out a few of the 
animals alive. 

The loss of this sleigh meant a great 
reduction in our provisions, in addition to 
the loss Of valuable instruments and a 
number of paintings and sketches. Added 
to this calamity was the sudden discovery 
that the ice over which we were travelling 
was taking us southwards, away from our 
destination. This was indeed a_ bitter 
disappointment. We had no option but 
to push on to the edge of the ice and then 
cross the open water to the stationary ice, 
beyond which we could discern the coast. 
When we reached the edge of the ice we threw 
all our belongings on to the great. ice-tield, 
whose projecting sides, meeting those of the 
ice on which we were, crushed them, trans- 


We now experienced great hardships through 
the want of water. Even in the snow thero 
was a distinct taste of salt which only in- 
creased our thirst. Gradually we had to 
kill some of the dogs to supply food to the 
others, and, if I must admit the truth, the 
men eagerly drank the warm blood of these 
creatures in their efforts to quench their 
own terrible thirst. 

* Travelling over this ice-field was very 
tedious work. I thought it would take us 
right on to the coast, or so close that we 
could easily reach it in our canoe. Here, 
however, I was mistaken. When we came 
to the edge of the stationary ice the coast 
was still a long way off—probably a hundred 
and twenty miles. We were separated 
from it by a channel of swift-running water, 
and bevond that enormous ice-floes. We 
crossed this channel in our canoe and landed 


on the first ice-floe. As our boat only held 


three persons, it meant five separate croes- 
ings to get cverything over. 
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“ Getting from one ice-floe to another was 
heartbreaking work. I thought more than 
once we should have to give it up. Indeed, 
I proposed that we should draw lots and 
decide which of us should remain behind 
while three went off in the canoe towards 
the coast. Three of the sailors were married, 
so I suggested that they should go in the 
canoe, taking the guns, map, compuss, some 
of the provisions, and try and reach land. 
I had hardly finished speaking when one 
of the sailors stood up and declared that on 
no consideration. would he or his com- 
panions go and leave us behind. ‘ Our 
remorse,’ he said, ‘ would be for everlasting. 
]f we are to die, let us all die together, and 
not draw lots.’ We then all fell on our knees 
and prayed. Later in the day we shot a 
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seal, By this time all our dogs had perished. 
We collected the blood from the wound of 
the seal in a cup and drank it greedily, and 
ate the liver and lungs raw. After some 
trouble we managed to kindle a fire and 
cooked the seal-flesh by first dipping it into 
petroleum and then into the fat of the 
animal. I can honestly say that I never 
mide a morc hearty meal than I did from 
these roughly cooked pieces of seal.flesh on 
the ice-tloes in the far Polar regions, 

It was clear that to remain on the floes 
meant death, so we pushed on. After 
weeks of terrible hardships, one of the 
sailors declared he could * smell. smoke.’ 
I took little notice of this assertion until 
through a powerful glass I distinguished a 
Samoyede hut in the distance with smoke 


issuing from it. We spent the next six 
hours in getting from one iceberg to another. 
We could then discern figures walking along 
the coast. I fired two shots into the air. 
I was instantly answered by two shots. 
We shouted with joy and danced with 
delight. We were saved! Soon we were 
able to communicate with one another by 
shouting. Then a thick fog came on, and 
hid our would-be saviours from us, Next 
morning, however, we saw them again. 
Later in the day they put off in canoes and 
brought us to land.” 

It was a thrilling narrative which M. 
Borissoff had to tell. He has been asked 
to publish an account of his journeys, and 
if he does so they will certainly form most 
thrilling and fascinating reading. 
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OUR DEBATING 


SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR PRESIDENT DISCUSSES “f BOYS OF ANCIENT BRITAIN." 


N hour before the time fixed for the 
Cacklers’ first public appearance, a 
meeting of the Club’s Committee was held 
for the purpose of electing a few more mem- 
bers, many shillings and sixpences having 
been enclosed in hurried notes to the Secre- 
tary, which were dropped in the“ Kennel ” 
letter-box during the day. 

The Committee had also to apportion, 
to their most suitable men, the work of 
keeping order. The more stalwart of our 
members wer2 naturally chosen, and, long 
before the arrangements were concluded, 
it had become obvious that these stewards 
would be kept fairly busy. 

We were holding our Committee Meeting 
in the Kennel, and, as the time approached 
for the opening of the door, the din outside 
became rather alarming. The first arrivals 
were, apparently, a mob of young ruffians 
from the Lower School, hungry for fun ; and, 
to occupy the tiresome period of waiting, 
they beat tattoos on the door with their 
knuckles, whistled discordantly, kicked at 


the panels, dashed up and down the corridor, 
and, when most of their time-killing devices 
were exhausted, sang with great vigour, 
and in appalling tune, We won't get home 
till morning! " Then they commenced 
howling advance criticisms of the Debating 
Society at us. 

“They're funking it, Dickie, you see 
if they're not,” one youth spluttered. 
They don't know what to lecture about, 
and they're worrying in case we want our 
money back." 

No fear of that, rat face!" answered 
Dickie confidently. *''They've spent it all. 
I saw Tommy ia the tuck-shop to-day, and 
I should not be a bit surprised if they're 
having a glorious stodge now, just to buck 
themselves up a little.” 

" [ wouldn't be in their shoes for a bit, 
if they've spent my tanner!” shouted 
Browne minor. * My guv's a lawyer, and 
he would get them six months for fraud in 
half a tick!” 

A few more terrifying suggestions raised 


their curiosity to fever-heat, and, after 
much whispering, one adventurous youth 
was “bunked up" to the open fanlight 
above the door by his friends, so that he 
could have a look round and report. 

As he poked his head over the glass and 
grinned triumphantly, he was quietly re- 
minded by Jacky that he was not using the 
proper entrance to the room; to which the 
young scrub replied that we were on no 
account to hurry about finishing our grub or 
opening the door, as the fellows who could 
not get in through the fanlight were bringing 
their beds down, to camp out in the corridor 
for the night. Then he asked if we had any 
crumbs left, and a well.aimed piece of 
rubber was promptly supplied; it hit him 
in the face, and, seeing that several books 
were about to follow, and that Tommy was 
making a bee-line for the door, the adven- 
turous one released his hold and slithered 
down, with a cry for help, on to the heads 
of his friends. 


Then the grumblers started afresh. “ Sick 
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of this, Griffin, aren't you ? " shouted one 
restless mite. 

Rather!“ answered Master Griffin. 
But I expect we'll be more sick when we 
get inside. Why on earth didn't we stick to 
our money ? " 

** Well, it serves you jolly well right for 
being such asses!" was the comforting re- 
mark of a third. ** You know I was against 
it, but you were so frightfully keen on not 
missing any fun. Open the door there, you 
—you—er—old Tanner-snatchers / " 

A scream of delight greeted this supreme 
effort, and Tanner-snatchers " was yelled 
at us for three minutes on end, after which 
the former pleasantries continued. 

** Beastly sauce, keeping us here!“ some 
one shouted. If you don't let us in, we'll 
stash up your rotten old meeting later, 
and——" 

I do not know what other horrible fate 
was in store for us, but from the yells of 
fury heard a few seconds afterwards, it was 
evident that a fight was in progress. "There 
was a scuffling, a medley of cries, and a dull 
sound as of bodies being hurled against the 
door, and then such items of advice as 
Wipe him, Ginger!“ „Give him socks!“ 
and other warlike remarks, which soon de— 
veloped into such a hullabaloo that the 
Captain decided it was time to interfere. 

So Tommy and I crept to the door, un- 
locked it suddenly, and joined in the fray. 
As soon as we appeared a few of the young- 
sters, with a cry of Cate“ bolted, but 
the combatants themselves were rolling on 
the floor, and a lot of their partisans were 
too occupied in the progress of the fight to 
notice our coming. In a second Tommy 
had tackled two of the spectators, while I 
extricated the snorting and wild-eyed 
Ginger from the fervent embraces of Ray, 
to the intense indignation of both warriors. 

After threatening all sorts of penalties 
if we had any repetition of such disgraceful 
scenes outside the  Prefects' room, and 
stating that, if the young barbarians did not 
keep reasonably quiet we would make them 
wait outside for another hour at least, we 
sent the grubby heroes of the fight to wash 
themselves, and returned sternly to the 
Kennel again. As prefects, we should, of 
course, have given the young rascals lines, 
or reported them to the Captain for a licking, 
but we considered the circumstances rather 
exceptional, and relented. 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the door was 
finaly thrown open by Tommy, Vernon 
supporting him on the other side and the 
rest of the stewards waiting for excitement 
in other parts of the room. "The mob out- 
side had evidently not expected that the 
siege would be raised so suddenly, and, as 
there was a great crush from behind and the 
foremost youngsters had been leaning against 
the door for support, about ten of the earliest 
arrivals made a very undignified entrance 
by falling into the room backwards, with 
many of their surprised friends rolling in on 
top of them. 

A lot of promiscuous punching, kicking, 
and shouting was again resorted to by those 
in the lower part of the human sandwich, 
and the others who were pressing in to our 
meeting did their utmost to develop the 
little misadventure into quite an elaborate 
accident, but the stewards promptly threw 
themselves on to the pile of writhing bodies, 
and order was again restored. 

The room was packed when, at the 
advertised time, Jacky rose to announce 
that our Captain would address us on the 
subject of 


Boys or ANCIENT BRITAIN, 


and there was very great enthusiasm when 
the head of the school took the floor. After 
silence had been obtained, he plunged into 
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his lecture. I am quoting this in full, from 
his own notes and several which I made at 
the time, as I feel sure that it may interest 
my readers : 

If a fellow," he began, comes to see 
you uninvited, and you promptly kick him 
off your doorstep, you can hardly expect 
him to go home and give‘a flattering account 
of you to his friends, can you, my dear 
Denholmians ? " 

The audience considered this a pro- 
mising start, and a chorus of“ No!" broke 
out. 

“ Bearing this in mind," continued the 
lecturer, “it is very comforting to our 
national pride to be told by the ancient 
Romans who first visited us—and who were 
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to-day, but the unexpected appearance of 
armed legions from Rome was hardly an 
attractive kind of novelty, and as the visit 
of the trodps threatened to impose too great 
a strain on British hospitality, it was 
vigorously resented. 

But the ancient Romans were not dis- 
heartened by a few little snubs of this kind, 
and they subsequently insisted on making 
a very prolonged stay with us. It is from 
their chronicles that the early history of our 
island is obtained. 

“ They tell us that the home in which the 
ancient Briton spent his early days was a 
cottage built of wattles thatehed with straw, 
but, in time of danger, the inhabitants of 
these primitive dwellings hastily made a 


hurled back into the sea by our indignant „ parcel of their valuables, and scooted away 
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Celebrate the scholastic success of a favourite pupil. 


ancestors and their carelessly clad sons— 
that Britons were strongly built, recklessly 
brave, faithful to their family ties and— 
very fond of novelty. 

“It was evident to your Committee, a 
little while ago, when they observed a Lower 
School youth endeavouring to enter this 
room by way of the fanlight, that fondness 
for novelty is still a characteristic of Britons." 

(An attempt on the part of the Lower 
School to make a hero of the young person 
referred to by the Captain was quickly 
nipped in the bud, at this point, by the 
stewards, and once again the lecture pro- 
ceeded. ) 

" The coming of a stranger in those far- 
off ages was usually welcomed quite as en- 
thusiastically as is the new boy's arrival 


to large fortified strongholds or duns.“ 
The name of London records the site of one 
of these places of refuge. 

“The boys’ schoolmasters were our old 
heavily whiskered friends, the Druids, who 
boldly undertook the varied functions now 
performed by doctors, ministers, judges, 
vocalists, and poets. It was their duty to 
preserve, in verse, the memory of any 
remarkable event that occurred, to celebrate 
the scholastic success of a favourite pupil 
or the triumph of one of the popular heroes, 
and, by their exhortations and songs, to 
excite the chiefs and the people to deeds of 
courage on the day of battle. 

" A glance at our early history suggests 
that they must often have worked over- 
time ! 
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** Encouraged by the promise of— 


"The school of those days was usually 
held in the forest, for the Druids deemed it 
an insult to their heathen gods to carry on 
their work in an edifice surrounded by 
walls. So they made a rough unhewn stone 
their altar, while the forest was their 
home, church, dispensary, and school. The 
mistletoe was a peculiarly sacred plant in 
those days, but a consultation with a few 
of your chums will prove that such is not 
the case to-day, for it has, with the passing 
years, come to be regarded not so much as 
&n object of veneration, as an excuse for 
much frivolity and sauciness, especially at 
the Christmas season. 

This remark was received with grea* 
enthusiasm by the Captain's audience, and 
it was evident, from the many nudgings 
And winkings exchanged, that our school 
numbered among its pupils some most 
accomplished flirts. The Fourth Form was, 
Apparently, especially favoured in this 
respect. 

"'The schoolboy, even in those days," 
continued the lecturer, *" had a distinctly 
serious education, especially if he was being 
anstructed with a view to entering the Druidic 
priesthood. Astronomy was prominently 
placed on the school curriculum, as well as 
mathematics and mechanies, so the youth 
who fondly imagined that his education 
would chiefly consist of listening to warlike 
songs and receiving instruction in the gentle 
arts of javelin-throwing, axe-sharpening, and 
boar-hunting, was doomed to sad disappoint- 
ment. 

“ This fact may be some satisfaction to 
you poor little Lower School martyrs to-day, 
who wish, now and then, that you had been 
bora ages ago." (Lower School cheers 
interrupted the remarks here.) “An ad. 
ditional advantage to boys living to-day, 
my dear young friends, is that if you make 
a schoolmaster angry, your worst punish- 
ment will be a swishing, or a few hundred 
lines; whereas, if you had been an early 
Briton and had annoyed your Druid 
tutor, you might have been swooped _— 
down upon and served up as 
a sacrifice—a sort of human AR 
pancake prepared to appease  '^ 
the imaginary wrath of some 

edy heathen deity. 
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“ But one advantage enjoyed by scholars 
in those days was that lessons were more 
often interrupted by outside excitement, 
and you can well imagine the interest created 
among a class of boys at a south-coast forest 
school one day, when a 
messenger arrived, and 
interrupted a particu- 
larly tiresome lesson in 
mathematics, to an- 
nounce that the Romans 
were in the offing again, 
and that there was 
every prospect of a 
jolly good ‘scrap’ on 
the beach! One can 
'asily imagine also that, 
led by their school- 
masters, the class would 
dash down to the beach, and, en- 
couraged by the promise of a half- 
holiday if they distinguished them- 
selves, the young Britons would fall 
upon the invading soldiers pluckily. 
It may possibly have been due to the 
fury with which the boys attacked 
their foes that Casar’s invasions of 

— Britain were not completely suc- 
cessful. 

But the Romans, always hungry for new 
possessions, did not leave Britain very iong 
in peace, notwithstanding the startling 
receptions which they met with on arrival 
here, and it was during a subsequent in- 
vasion that Caractacus gave such a noble 
example of British pluck. In those later 
days the life of the schoolboy was a very 
eventful one. The Romans were gradually 
acquiring, with each victory, larger slices 
of Britain, and hundreds of our distinguished 
forefathers found themselves reduced to 
slavery, while their sons were taken and 
compelled to serve abroad in the Roman 
legions. 

The conquerors gradually became more 
and more hard and cruel, and their numerous 
outrages eventually, as we all know, drove 
the Britons to revolt, and, under the leader- 
ship of Boadicea, a determined attempt 
was made to recover their lost liberties. 
The history of the brave Queen's defeat 
and of the annihilation of eighty thousand 
of her warriors—many of whom were, no 
doubt, schoolboys—forms a gruesome page 
which we can all read, with tears and sobs, 
in our early history. 

" Schoolboys of that period had an ad- 
ditional reason for hating their foes, many 
more subjects being added to their studies 
as a result of this Roman conquest, the 
invaders being infinitely more advanced in 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences than 
any of our Druid-taught ancestors. In 
their earlier days, all questions of wrongs 
and their redress were settled either by the 
private ' 
priesthood ; whereas in the laws sub- 
sequently adopted, an elaborate and 
businesslike system of fines, 
mostly in money, was insti- 
tuted, and even murder 
could be atoned fc: by 
the payment of 
coin. Wherea me 
fellow hap- | 
pened to 
be short of 
cash, 
he was 


—a half- holiday. 


individuals concerned or by the 


promptly placed outside the protection of 
the law, and his enemies resorted to their 
own pet methods of punishment, in the 
invention of which they often showed con- 
siderable originality. 

“The details of the scale of fines for 
wounding are not without interest. Stray 
punches or bruises, or the question of broken 
limbs, do not seem to be discussed, but it is 
interesting to find that, if we had lived in 
those days, and any of you sportamen had 
hit me across the head, inflicting a wound 
of an inch long ‘ under the hair’ (the law- 
makers were evidently very precise in these 
matters), and I had, instead of killing you 
outright, had you arrested by an early- 
British policeman and taken to the court, 
you would have been fined ls! But a 
wound of a like size on the face would have 
cost you 2s. ; while if you had removed one 
of my ears with a javelin or sword, you 
would have had to break open your money- 
box and hand me the sum of M. 10s. 

"]f you had wasted your coin at your 
favourite tuck-shop, however, and your 
money-box was, in consequence, empty, 
the court would smilingly give me per- 
mission to take you into the road and knock 
every ha'porth of stuffing out of you, and 
the pieces that were left would be carefully 
dissected by my sporting relatives ! ” 

The lecturer had, so far, been followed 
with the greatest interest and enthusiasm, 
and I have only refrained from inserting, 
in the approved newspaper fashion, the 
" Hear, hears!" the loud cheers, the 
laughter, and other signs of approval, be- 
cause I should possibly have broken up 
unpleasantly the little essay in history 
which the Captain so easily and comfortably 
placed before us. 

He only used the briefest of notes, and he 
spoke in a pleasant, friendly manner, which 
delighted everyone, and even made the 
juniors feel at home in the exalted quarters 
usually sacred to the prefects. But he 
watched his audience very carefully, and to 
prevent them getting restless, he called, at 
this stage of the proceedings, for a brief 
halt, announcing that he would resume the 
second half of his talk in ten minutes. 

The interval preceding this second 
half was occupied by the lecturer 
holding an informal reception, in 
which he received many flatter- 
ing tributes to the success of 
his work and to his 
personal popularity. 


The Lower 
School was 
especially ) 
effusive, 110 
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and I saw him offered, within the first three 
minutes, a half-bottle of ginger-beer, four 
different kinds of sweetmeat, ideas for many 
other lectures, and three specimens of forcizn 
stamps. 


I is hardly necessary in these days of 

enlightenment to point out the pleasures 
which are to be derived from the p N of 
pigeons. "There is joy in the very sight of a 
pigeon to the true fancier. He will delight 
in the beautiful contour of the bird, in its 


Mr. Tattersall's Silver Dragoon Hen (1906). 
Firsts Dairy, Palace, etc., 1906. 


brightness and sprightliness, and its playful 
prec ways, of which there are many ; but 

ow much more pleasure is to be derived 
from studying the breeding characteristics, 
the homing instincts, and the show points 
and features of different varieties and 
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He tactfully accepted the lot, and so 
won over to our side some of the noisy little 
grubs of the Lower School, who had, before 
the lecture commenced, been ringleaders in 
the row outside. 


— 
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** Knock every ha’porth of stuffing out of you." 
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“BOY'S OWN" 


By H. KENDRICK, 
Author of * The Boy's Own Foul-run,” etc, 


specimens! There are the joys connected 
with the pairing of a lovely couple of birds ; 
the joys connected with the laying of the 
first egg, then the second egg, and finally 
the hatching of the youngsters. Then the 
joy of seeing these youngsters turn out 
beautiful specimens of their varieties and 
winners at the leading exhibitions. 

In point of fact, the joys of the true 
pigeon-fancier are too numerous to men- 
tion. A boy fancier can practically live 
in his loft. His delight will be in its cleanli- 
ness and general get-up. No time will be 
spared to make it absolutely the best loft 
in the town, fit for the entrance at any 
moment of prince or peasant. This will be 
the true fancier’s instinct, which I am sure 
will manifest itself to the full in the 
behaviour of my boy readers. 

First of all I will say a few—necessarily 
a very few—words as to the building of the 
loft. It may be that my boy reader is 
lucky and can find a loft already built for 
him in the shape, say, of the upstairs portion 
of a stable or coach-house. If these places 
are free from rats, then there are few better 
spots for a pigeon-loft ; but you must first 
make quite sure on this point, and if you 
are handy with your box of tools you can 
quickly fit the place up to suit your require- 
ments. Bear in mind that it must be 
watertight and free from draughts. How 
large it is must be governed by circum- 
stances; it cannct well err on the side of 
being too commodious. The nest-boxes 
can be made in the shape of shelves divided 
off into compartments of the size required, 
and with battens fixed a certain distance in 
front, if it is necessary that they should be 
more private. 
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It was evident that we had heard the - 
last, from these young gentlemen at all 
events, of that disconcerting cry of “ Tanner- 
snatchers ! " 

(To be continued.) 
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PIGEON-LOFT. 


A few necessaries for the inside of the 
loft are nest-pans, feeding-hopper, water- 
fountain, and salt cat, and for the aviary 
—the outside wired.in flight—a tin bath. 
Nest-pans are of various kinds and materials, 
and for preference I choose the roughest — 


Mr. Tattersall's Silver Dragoon Cock (1905). 
First Dairy, 1905, etc. 


namely, earthenware. Some like wooden pans- 
best, but these are very likely to 3 
insects, and so prove an abomination. 
Therefore choose earthenware, though they 
may not so warm. The feeding-hopper 
tain ate not difficult to- 
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choose. There are many excellent designs 
advertised in the various fancy papers, and 
each design appears to have something to 
recommend it. Don't get the cheap ones ; 
a few shillings extra is often well spent, 
and repays in the long run. ` 

You will of course know what is meant 
by salt cat. This is a kind of medicine 
for vour pigeons, and without it they will 
not thrive, especially if in absolute captivity. 
Jt is a mixture of lime, ordinary rock salt, 
and water. Mix these three constituents 
well together and then bake until hard. 
Keep this in a dish in the loft and watch 
the way in which your birds enjoy it. They 
will, moreover, be found in excellent condi- 
tion with this addition to their diet, if it 
may be so termed. 

With regard to the bath, which should be 
found in the aviary, this generally consists 
of a large shallow tin placed within a larger 
tin; this arrangement prevents a good 
deal of the spilling of water which is in- 
evitable when a lot of pigeons are bathing. 
If the bath is a very large one, it is well to 
place a brick in the middle of it to act as 
a sort of landing-stage. Otherwise some 
promising but injudicious youngster may 
find himself out of his depth and be drowned 
one day. 

Now, with regard to general management, 
breeding comes first in consideration. 


Ideal Head of Scandaroon Pigeon. 


Pairing is not a difficult matter, provided 
you know which birds to pair. To know 
this is a matter of experience, and it can only 
be learned in this way. "The actual method 
of pairing is simplicity itself. The pairing- 
pen should be a wire one, with plenty of 
room, and a wire partition down the centre 
which can be removed at will In one 
of the compartments the cock bird should 
be placed and the hen in the other. If they 
are acceptable to each other, the cock will 
soon commence playing up to the hen. 
There will be a multitude of other signs 
which, if you watch, will assure you that 
the birds are suited to each other, and, 
the wire partition being removed, the 
pairing will quickly be completed, and the 
next day the birds may be allowed their 
freedom in the loft, there to seek a spot to 
lay the eggs. 

March is the month which I recommend 
for the commencement of breeding, though 
I am aware that many fanciers commence 
prior to this. Nest-pans will of course be 
previded in the nesting compartments. 
In the bottom of these pans place a thick 
layer of sawdust, and keep a good supply of 
twigs or short straws about the loft, so that 
the birds can appropriate these when they 
think fit. This they will soon commence 
to do, and you will have the satisfaction of 
quickly seeing your birds busily building 
a home. The first egg will probably be laid 
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about ten days after the pairing takes 
place. This should be carefully taken away 
and a dummy one substituted. Two 
days afterwards the second egg will be laid, 
when the dummy egg should be taken away 
and the real one replaced. If this is not 


done, one squeaker will be hatched before - 


the other and so gain an undue advantage, 
which greatly handicaps his unfortunate 
companion in his nest.lite. 

The process of hatching occupies from 
seventeen to nineteen days, and, when the 
squcakers are hatched, you need not trouble 
vour head about their feeding. The parents 
will look after that, excepting in the case of 
short-faced pigeons, which birds, by the bye, 
are most unsuitable for my boy readers to 
keep. As soon as the youngsters can peck 
and look after themselves, they must be 
removed to another loft, as the parents 
will probably by that time be thinking 
of going to nest again. Do not allow the 
stock birds to breed too much in the season, 
as it naturally is very trving to the constitu- 
tion, and of course all breeding ceases in 
September until the next spring arrives. 

With regard to the feeding of pigeons, 
bear in mind that, as with the human being, 
variety is essential to health. Taken, 
therefore, with rcason, anything in the 
shape of seed is good for a pigeon. To 
particularise, pigeon mixture generally. con- 
vists of maple peas, tick beans, dari, barley, 
wheat, and a little Indian corn. A few 
handfuls of hemp are on occasions very 
useful additions. You may also add tares 
to this mixture, and I have found a few 
grains of Canary seed very useful in en- 
deavouring to get young pigeons to commence 
picking for themselves. All food must be 
quite free from dust and impurity. Extreme 
care must be taken in this direction, or else 
the stock will suffer in health, and disease 
will be rampant. A certain quantity of 
green food is also necessary to keep your 
pigeons in really good form, and if this 
is placed in the loft every day regularly, 
when the feeding-hopper is replenished, 
it will be greatly appreciated by the birds, 
and will assist considerably in keeping them 
in the pink of condition, so needful in 
showing. 

In giving food, always remember that 
pigeons will not eat food after it has been 
trampled on, and it is the better plan 
therefore to fasten up the green food well 
within reach of the birds. Take a lettuce, 
for instance, and tie it up by the roots about 
& foot from the ground, and the birds will 
peck at it until there is nothing left but the 
string. Now, with regard to clean water 
for drinking, you cannot be too particular. 
Half the diseases prevalent are caused by 
bad and dirty water. In the summer 
months, when the birds are likely to get 
particularly thirsty, let the water be changed, 
say, twice daily, but once daily will, I think, 
be sufficient in the winter time; though of 
course, if you go into the loft at any time 
and find the water fouled, do not rest until 
you have changed it, and you will find all 
your care in this direction amply repaid. 

Now with regard to the varieties of pigeons. 
The photographs which I give to illustrate 
this article represent some of the finest 
specimens which have ever graced the show- 
pen, and as such are a very useful guide to 
the reader as to what he should breed for. 
I am afraid it will be impossible in the 
short space at my disposal to give anything 
like an exhaustive summary of all the 
points of the present known varieties of 
pigeons, but I will pick out the most im- 
portant breeds and deal with them. At 
one time probably the carrier was 'the 
King of Doos," but this title can scarcely 
be claimed for it now. though it s‘ill retains 
its attractions for all true fanciers.. The 


description of a perfect carrier is something 
as follows: The head should be long. straight, 
narrow, uniform in width from back to front 
between the eyes, flat at top, with slight 
dent; length from back of skull to tip of 
beak 2] in., width of skull 4 in. The beak 
should be long, straight, thick, and boxed 
in the upper and lower mandibles. The 
colour of the beak in blacks and blues should 
be flesh-colour, with stains of black; in 
duns flesh-colour with lighter stains of 
black, and in whites flesh-colour. Length 
of face from centre of eye to tip of beak 
2 in. . 

With regard to the beak-wattle, that on 
the upper mandible should te distinct 
from that of the eye, soft in texture, broad, 
slightly curved, tilting forward from the 
forehead, and pointing at its termination 
towards the tip of the beak, its outer sur- 
face resembling that of a cauliflower, and 
its indentation curving somewhat regularly 
towards the tip of the beak, the upper 
wattle being met by a corresponding but 
smaller one on the lower mandible, called 
the *" jewing." The size of the wattle, 
measured around the upper and lower at 
their greatest circumference, must be as 
large as possible. The eye-wattle should 
be large, circular, and rising slightly above 
the skull The ball of the eye should be 
prominent ; its iris fiery red in blacks and 


Scandaroon Pigeon. 
Bred by Mr. Keall, 1898. 


blues, and fleshy pearl-colour in duns, and 
in whites dark or bull-eyed. The neck 
should be long, thin, and graceful, well under- 
cut at the junction of the lower jaw with the 
neck. The back should be straight and 
sloping; breast full and deep in keel; 
shoulders bold and muscular ; wings strong ; 
flight carried in a continuous line with the 
tail, which should be long and running in 
a sloping line with the back, carried clear 
of the ground. The thighs and legs should 
be muscular and well stripped, supported 
by large and well-spread toes. This pigeon 
is 173 in. from beak to tail. 

With reference to colour: blacks should 
be of a raven lustre ; duns may be of various 
shades ; blues sound, even, and bright, with 
well-defined black bars across the wings 
and tail. There are also white and various 
coloured pieds. We have thus before us a 
perfect picture of a brilliant carrier pigeon, 
and I warn my reader that it is something 
to breed for, not to be lightly urdertaken. 

The dragoon is illustrated with a couple 
of photos of Mr. Tattersall's celebrated 
winners. This is a most popular pigeon. 
and we find it in various colours— blues, 
silvers, chequers, grizzles, etc. Its chief 
points are those connected with tLe head, 
which should be wedge-shaped and broad, 
but withal proportionate to the stoutness 
and length of the beak. The head should, 
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moreover, be slightly curved when viewed 
from the side or front, and it will thus show 
no angle or extended flat surface. This is 


of great importance, and, with regard to, 


the beak, this should undoubtedly be thick, 
but it is a mistake to lose sight of other 
important points in order to gain this one. 
This was what was done some time ago, 
when the rage for thickness of beak was at 
its height. It should, as a matter of fact, 
measure from the termination of the beak 
horn to the anterior corner of the eye 14 in. 
The lower mandible is straight and close- 
fitting, the upper stout and terminating in a 
slight curve. The  beak-wattle is peg- 
shaped, and there should be no sign of it 
on the lower mandible. The eye-cere is 
small, fine in texture, nearly circular in shape, 
with a slight pinching at the beak. The 
eye is prominent and watchful. As to 
colour of eye, in the colours above men- 
tioned the iris should be of a rich deep 
red colour, but in whites the iris is dark- 
coloured. In general appearance the bird 
is cobby, the neck being short and thick, 
without any gullet. The legs are short, 
and thighs short and very muscular. ‘This 


is the true type of dragoon—a very healthy. 


and easily reared pigeon. 

The next pigeon we shall discuss is the 
show homer, and here, again, the head- 
points come in for chief place. Unless the 
skull is of good shape, no other excellent 
points will redeem the bird in the sight of 
the judge. The skull must be perfectly 
round from the back of the head to the top 
of the beak. The beak, too, should be one 
long continuation of the skull sweep, 
making in the whole a most brilliant curve 
from the back part of the skull. The 
wattle should be heart-shaped and flat. 
At the joining of the skull the beak should 
be fairly thick, but not too much so. The 
eye-cere is important. The colour of the 
eye in the show homer is generally pearl, 
hough one often sees specimens with red 
eyes. Pearl eyes are preferable. The 
proper colour of the eye-cere is damson, 
and this must be sought after when stock- 
ing. The cye-cere is sometimes out of colour 
on account of ill-health on the part of the 
bird. Therefore show homers should always 
be kept in the pink of condition. With 
regard to shape, the show homer should be 
a cobby bird and thick-set. The body is 
short, and the bird possesses great width 
between the back of the head and the 
lower part of the breast. The chest is pro- 
minent, and the whole appearance of the 
show homer is one of dash and go. The 
colour in this variety is not so important as 
I should like to see it. There are numerous 
shades, all of which are pretty, but which I 
have not the space to describe here in 
detail. 

The pouter is a fine bird, and the limbs 
of this pigeon 1 to be the most impor- 
tant points to breed for. We must there- 
fore consider what constitutes good limbs. 
These should be covered with soft downy 
feathers right down to the feet, but towards 
these latter the feathers should grow larger, 
and spread out, giving the bird that much- 
desired apparent length of limb. Given 
good action, the limbs should almost 
appear to meet at the knee, but should 
spread out from the knee-joint down. On 
a side view the limbs should incline towards 
the tail, this assuring better form in eve 
way. The higher the hock is in the lim 
the better, as the apparent length is thus 
gained. The front part of the thigh should 
be rounded outwards a little, and the back 
part inwards, as this adds a great deal to 
the general appearance of the bird. The 
crop, which is the next important item, 
should always be well blown, and be perfectly 
round, excepting at the beak indentation. 
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The carriage of the pouter is an important 
matter. A bird should stand perfectly 
upright, the eye being in a direct line above 
the feet, and this will assure good walking 
capabilities, With regard to colour, there is 
not very much to be said, as it is of second- 
rate importance. ‘The first and foremost 
point is length of limb, then follow good 


crop, good carriage, and lastly colour. 
There are of course the whole colours, 
also blue pieds and yellow, black and 


red pieds, etc. All could do with some 
improvement, and will not present many 
difficulties to the amateur breeder. 

The fantail is a pretty bird, but it is not 
an easy specimen for the beginner to try 
his hand at breeding with first. It requires 
an older hand, the tail properties being 
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be round, thin, and gracefully taperin 
from front to back. The shoulders are we 
defined, but not carried so prominently as 
in the dragoon ; the legs are set well back 
to show off the chest to advantage. The 
carriage of the magpie is an importai.t 
point. It must be smart and sprightly, and, 
if the term may be used, lady-like; but, 
given the true and proper shape, good 
carriage is almost certain to follow. 

The scandaroon is another variety which 
has come more into prominence lately, and 
I give a photograph of one of Mr. Keall’s 
well-known winners, also an ideal head of 
this pigeon. I am also able to portray 
another and very beautiful pigeon, the 
Jacobin, and I give a photo of three speci- 
mens taken from life. You will notice the 


Some Jacobin Pigeons, 


very difficult to breed to perfection. The 
carriage, too, is another difficulty, for the 
bird must walk on tiptoe, with a modicum 
of nervousness which is a mark of high 
breeding, have free action with that twitch- 
ing of the neck called “ play," have in 
addition a fairly small body and a tail 
good in all properties—that is, well-balanced 
above all things—and there you have the 
ideal fantail. It is not easy, is it ? 

The late Mr. P. H. Jones, an eminent 
pigeon authority, said that the magpie was 
the most charming of our varieties of fancy 
pigeons, and there is certainly great justifica- 
tion for the remark. This pigeon is small 
in size, apparently long, slender, and snake- 
like, with chest full and round like an 
athlete, but not broad. The body should 


wonderful hood, mane, and chain. "These 
are the difficulties in the way of the Jacobin 
breeder, but the bird is a beauty when it is 
à really good specimen. 

I am such a pigeon enthusiast that I 
could go on for a long time giving details 
of the various kinds of show specimens 
at present in existence, but the editor's 
word must be obeyed. I will content myself 
with concluding with this bit of advice: 
Never keep two or three different kinds cf 
pigeons. If you do, vou will make nothing 
of either of the varieties. Stick to one 
variety only, and in the end, with that 
dogged perseverance which is the charac- 
teristic of the real British boy, you will 
succeed beyond your fondest expecta- 
tions. 


E one 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


MARCH. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, The Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens, 


1 Boy Hiusgly.— The following letter, written by 
me in reply to a clergyman, may do my “own 
boys" some good to read. The rev. gentleman sought 
my opinion, and a word of advice he might read to a 
class of Old Boys, as to their attendance at Variety 
Theatres, and if I considered these helped or harmed 
young men struggling with life's temptations. My 
answer runs thus: “ Yours to hand. I have not much 
time this morning, being busy writing a new book. I 
have just had my cold tub and am writing in my 
wigwam out of doors in a cold frosty fog. 1f some of 
your young fellows would try my plan of tubbing every 
morning and living in the fresl; air they would not be 
to white in the face and would have stronger minds to 
resist temptation. 

“You ask me about evenings spert at Variety 
Theatres. Yes, I approve of those very much for all 
young men who want to be old at 35, and to be selling 


of 40. Young chaps who are qualifying for a future 
career of this kind would also do well to smoke hard 
and drink beer every night, just enough to make them 
believe all the world belongs to them, and to inspire 
them with enough courage to ogie the barmaid, 
doncherknow! 

„But, seriously speaking, a young man strugglirz 
with life's temptations handicaps himself far too 
heavily if he goes to spend his evenings frequently at 
the places mentioned. He must never forget, more- 
over, thatin strengthening and toning the body by 
outdoor exercises taken regularly he js at the same 
time strengthening and toning his mind. The words 
mens sand in corpore sano are good enough to have 
been wiitten by Solomon. The best form ot exercise 
is to be found in hard and regular walking with 
an objective, in wrestling, boxing, singlestick, and 
swimmifg.  These—preydnt a from gettin 


penny toys along the Strand or Fleet Street at the age; i:7elegeed with useless fat and keep him active an 
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supple till he ia 9% or thereabonts, though I cannot 
speak from experience get, lint these exercises bave 
served me well a hundred times und over. and 
swimming has saved my life on no less than tive 
different occasions." 

The above letter was written on November 92, 1907, 
and now we are into March, boys. That is into springe — 
Nature's spring. Which lanwhs at man-made calendars. 
Can't you feel the spring in all your veins? Are you 
not hungrier, healthier, happier, and more hopeful? If 
you are not, then there must be something relically 
wrong with you, or you can't be real boys, In this 
Month a real boy wishes to rush out of doors and to 
meet the wild west wind, to raise his arms and shout 
in it; and the wilder it is the more he loves it. 

But aren't the hedges already touched with green 
bud and burgeon? Look at the honeysuckle s dark 
green leaves ; look at the early larche-—they are 
Mountain trees, and so they hear the voice of spring 
long before the oak or ash or elm, that are «till snugly 
asleep in the valleys below, Thereisa balmier breath 
in the air now, and the zephyrs have already been 
whispering to the snowdrops, the violets sweet and 
blue, and the pritnrose rathe, and they have heard 
the voice and opened their lovely eyes slowly, shyly, to 
the wooing sun and tbe sky’s ethereal blue. Aud the 
birls have all beard the same soft whisper, and are 
mai with a joy that must find vent in song. Just hear 
that speckle-breaste] mavis, how madly merry he is: 
singing, he was, even in December, but now, in March, 
he has si.nply taken leave of his senses, and the copse 
yonder re-echoes his love-lilts. And the merle, or 
blackbinl, how mellow and flute-like he pipes: and if 
you hie you away over moorland and wild you will 
find every bird up and doing, building nests, and 
singing, singing, sin ing. Ah! lad, you must throw 
off your laziness now, for, mind, you'll be a whole year 
older before springtime comes again. Shah it be a 
lost year? You must answer that yourself. 


"Tug Pocttny Rvuy.—This should be the busiest 
time in the run, because binds that you expect to 
make a profit out of must be hatched by the end of 
April or before. That is true not only of birds for 
laying, but prize stock. Few boys go the ler-th of 
breeding for prizes, but every lad likes an egg. So set 
our fowls now, though you may have some difficulty 
fh obtaining broody hens. The chickens hatched in 
May will not be so big and valuable by half, almost, 
as those hatched in March or very early April. 

See now at once that your fowl house and ran are 
in as perfect a condition as po:sible, and all clean and 
wholesome. It isn't the time to make repairs when 
fowls are laying ; hut, still, much can be done for the 
place's cleanliness, Take care to keep even the perches 
dry and well scraped, and mind that a perch or roosting- 
place should never be right over a ne-t. 

Oatmeal draggled with milk is excellent feeding for 
young chicks. The boy who wishes to be successful 
in this, or in any other fancy, must never be above 
taking a lesson from those who go in for the same 
thing. 


THE PiGEON Lort.—No hurry for breeding. All, 
of course, depends upon the weather, but we might 
have a fine beginning and bad ending or even middle, 
so becanny. You just choose your pairs acconiing to 
breed, to size, age, etc.—the choice is everything—and 
m them in contiguous pens till they * play up," as it 
s called. Then they are placed in the same pen—a 
roomy one, with all appurtenances. Then feed on the 
best of grains and good grey peas or tights, and see 
that water is constantly pure and handy: a few nice 
tick beans also. Clean rough sand and clean gravel. 
If the weather is very mild, a shallow bath will be of 
ser vice. 


THE AVIARY.—If you are going in for breeding vou 
must look sharp now to choose your birds and have 
the cage in as clean and perfect a condition as possible. 
Those to be matel must be young aud strong and 
healthy. Better give the cage a final scrub and touch 
up with carbolic. But it must be completely rinsed 
after that and hung in the sun to dry. 

After the birds have begun to lay, or even before, 
you give egg and biscuit-crumb, a teaspoonful every 
day, to each bird. 


RABRITRY AND THE CAVIES.— Fads housed in 
much the same way, you know, The cavy or guinea- 
pig is one of the most charming of pets, and repays 
one by his exceeding beauty and sprightliness for all 
the labour that may be bestowed upon him. Regular 
feeding is essential. You may give bread-and-milk sop 
every day, and have a little trough for all kinds of nice 
grains nnd stale brewicrumb. Don't forget the green 
food, sunshine, cleanliness, and exercise, without which 
they will not thrive. 

Have you a rabbit book yet? 


THR (}ARDENS.—The ground should be got ready for 
all sorts of seed. We presume it has been rough dng 
early in winter. It may need manure—spread that and 
turn again, making all very nice and level, aud carefully 
raked. Potatoes may be dibbled in, moving along so 
as not to leave foot-marks on the ground. Nothing 
looks worse. Be very careful in planning out your 
beds for the srnaller seeds, but you need not get those 
in this month, nor even have tne ground raked, else 
it will all have to be done over again. Only onions 
may be sown, as well as peas, and broad-beans planted. 
1 greens for the summer. Be very choice in your 
Belection, 

Dor in weeds; it is best to uproot them. 
A* “Hals nnd borders and window- boxes, 

* are nice and tidy, and after all 
dirt to come ou the walks you 
travel. 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, u. A. (Ox. ). 


DOINGS FOR MARCH. 
EARLY SPRING PHOTOGRAPHY, 


I March symptoms of the approaching springtime 

bevin to be noticeable, and our eyes are glaidened 
with the appearance of the early spring flowers -- 
especially the primer that foul the woods with 
yellow, and the daffodils “that come b fore the swallow 
dares, and take the winds of March with beauty.” 
The photographer may well wake up from bis winter 
hibernation (supposing he has allowel bimaelf that 
indulgence) aud ask Lineself what fielde for work lie 
before hin in the lengthening days and the brighter 
sunshine. 

If the camera has been laid aside during the winter 
it should be exauunel now with a view to discover 
whether it is in proper working onler, or we may be 
di-appointed in our first attempts by finding the plates 
badly forte owing to some small hole in the bellows, 
or the dark-slides not fitting quite so tightly as they 
used to, and so letting in just a ray of light between the 
side of the «lide and the side of the groove, Or the 
velvet round the elges of the groove may need] sticking 
down in its place-—it occasionally gets rubbed up by 
the passage to and fro of the dark-slide when inserted 
and withdrawn again. 

The photographer who wishes to make sure that his 
camera does not let in the light can set it up and 
(removing the focussing screen) look into the interior 
-— when it has been fully extended — with bis head under 
the focussing cloth, for some time, on a day when the 
light is fairly bright and tbe camera aet upont of doors, 
Or the window of a room may be blocked ap by a 


Growing Daffodils. 


shutter in which is a emall hole just large enough to 
admit the flange of the lens when the lens itself has 
been removed. The camera being extended at full 
length, and all light excluded from the room except 
what comes through the flange (inserted in the hole in 
the shutter) into the camera, it is probable that any 
hole in bellows or defect in fitting would be seen 
instantly from inside the darkened room. A better 
method than either of these is the insertion of an 
electric lamp of about sixteen candle-power into the 
camera, all extraneous light being excluded from the 
room or the experiment being performed by night. A 
large sbawl placed over the apparatus where the wire 
and lamp are inserted keeps any light from getting out 
that way. and the smallest pin-hole in the bellows, ete., 
will be easily seen after the eyes have got accustomed 
to the darkness, the light from the lamp inside the 
camera finding its way out through the minutest 
chink. If no light can be perceived after the lapse of 
ten minutes, the camera may be considered perfectly 
safe. It is best to insert the lamp from the lens-flange 
end of the camera, and insert the dark-slide, so that 
any light getting through between the slides and the 
back may be detected, and the faulty fitting made once 
more light-tight. 

The special point to be noticed in early spring photo- 
graphy is the absence of shade, During the summer 
months, when the trees are in full leaf, we have to 
make allowances for the contrasts presented by the 
bright sunshine and the Jeep shadows under them, but 
when the trees are leaflesa there is but little difference 
between the light beneath them and that in the open 
spaces around, This, to a certain extent, enables some- 
what quicker exposures to be made, the light being more 
even. The sbadowe of trees cast by the comparatively 
weak sunlight of a hazy day in early spring are often 
very artistic, and with a fairly long exposure they 


should not be too dark, while the abeence of leaves ix 
by no means an unmitizuted drawback to tbe photo- 

&Krapher. as he can frequently get views of bou- ee. 

churches, etc., showing details which would be quite 
invisible with the le ves on the trees ; in addition to 

which the bare branches of the trees themselves have 

affonled many subjects to pictoríalists, and such 

pun are frequently exhibited at the London 

BIIOW s, 

The winds which are characteristic of this month. 
heressitate the employment of very rapid plates ani 
short exposures To develop without getting too 
much contrast use diluted developer with not much 
bromide in it. 

A little later on, when the first green buds begin 
to appear, comes a time full of opportunities for the 
enthusiastic amateur. For those who are fond of the 
photography of flowers the daffodils and primroses offer 
subjects for practice before the great rush of summer 
flowers takes place. Daffolils, as a matter of fact. are 
very dificult flowers to take well. They persist in 
standing too erect and looking stiff. My own opinion 
is that the moet natural way of photographing these 
flowers, and many others, is to take them in the bed as 
tbey grow, instead of picking them. A piece of white 
cardboard placed behind them enables them to be 
isolated from any other flowers or plants in the bed. 
The paper or card forming this background sbould rest 
on the ground immediately behind the flowers, and the 
line caused by the bottom of the card should be broken 
up by the skilful placing of little pieces of earth, etc., 
slong it. White or dark cards can be used to suit the 
flowers selected. There sbonld not be too many bloom. 
and they should be arranged ao as not to get in each 
other's way. Dmffodils, and still more jonquils, require 
isochromatic plates to bring out their different shades 
of colour properly, the outer leaves of the blossom 
being of a different shade from that of the interior 
corona. 

In March we sometimes get the heaviest fall of snow 
of the whole winter, aud such an event gives scope for 
the portrayal of winter scenes. I have written about 
photographing snow before, and will only now say— 
give a full exposure, use an isochromatic plate, and 
weaken your developer by adding a moderate amount 
of water. Unlike November, and December, the windy 
month of March is usually free from fog, so that snow 
ecenes occurring then give a lese “ atmospheric ” effect 
than in the last months of the year, and a negative 
with plenty of contrast will give a very brilliant effect. 
Aim at getting the snow white enough to show that it 
is snow, and also not to get a blank smudge entirely 
devoid of detail; between these two extremes lies the 
successful rendering of snow, 

The end of March and beginning of April form a 
period of great opportunities for the cloud photo- 
grapher. If you have not already secured a stock of 
cloud uegatives, now is your time to lay in a supply. 
On a bright windy day in March the face of the sky 
changes incessantly every few minutes, and you have 
only to set up your camera in a suitable spot to make 
one negative after another witbout even taking the 
trouble to move it. U:e backed isochromatic plates, a 
fairly short (but not excessively rapid) exposure, 
develop till the clouds are thoroughly visible, but not 
for too long a time, or the cloud negative will take so 
long to print that you will find it a tedious perform- 
ance, and perhaps give up using it in disgust. Further 
hints on this subject (as it is & very important one) 
will be given next month. 

The illustration given with this article shows the 
method of taking photographs of flowers in a bed na 
they grow just mentioned. The flowers were backed 
by piece of caniboard to i- olate them from others in 
the same bed anl to show off the blossoms. The 
background can be left white or tinted, or clouds can 
be printed in behind, in which case the flowers look a« 
if growing on a hill or mound and seen against the 
sky behind. The flowers shown really had the wall of 
& bouse behind them, which sbows how deceptive 
photography can be when occasion demand: the altera- 
tion of existing facts for purposes of artistic treat- 
ment. 


— —9-072:93 09—— 
Correspondence. 


RoyaL Navy Exam. (N. D.).—We don't think they 
would let you. But it is worth while writing to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and stating the case. 
The medical examination means a perfect frame, 
good eyesight, good teeth, general health, no signs of 
disease. Lungs, heart, and all must be fit. 


RHEUMATISM (J. M. R. B.).—Impoesible for our doctor 
to say without examination, But attend to general 
health, and eat nothing that disagrees. Don't eat 
much unless your appetite is good. Take a course 
17 1 Fresh air, moderate exercise, and the 
cold tub. 


— —o0*6:20-09——— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Nezt month two new Serial Stories of 
entrancing interest will start in the 
* B.O.P." Our readers should make this 
widely known amongst their chums. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc, 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PURBECK ISLAND. 


Now. whilst Sir Arthur is within doors 
at Poole talking with the Mayor and 
lanning how to put a net out in the town 

that shall gather in all rascals lurking in 
its houses, I will recount the doings of those 
that were leaguel against us. Much of 
what I shall relate I learned from others, 
but the places I shall name or describe 
became—most of them, alas!'—only too 
familiar to me before I left Dorset. 

Let me say at the outset that Poole and 
the shore villages of that part of Dorset were 
notorious for smuggling—and worse! More 

irates went out of Poole than out of any 

Inglish port, and men bred along the 

shores of the bay and on the isle of Purbeck 

were known for centuries as daring seamen 
and reckless adventurers. 

In dealing with the villains that had 
assailed Clifdon, we had looked upon them 
as strangers and unknown men, enemies to 
the Dorset folk and fugitives from theii 
vengeance. This was true enough as far 
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as the decent families amongst the neigh- 
bours were concerned, but Sir Arthur and 
his friends forgot the baser sort of sea- 
farers and fisher-folk that dwelt in the 
mean streets round the harbour. 

I had met Master Humphrey ; there were 
ecores such as he lounging and loafing along 
the quavs or drinking in the inns. And 
these fellows were linkel in secret ways 
with fishers along the rugged coast of 
Purbeck and with the quarrymen that 
dug the limestone from the rolling hills that 
swept up from the sea. 

The isle of Purbeck—that is, however, 
no isle at all, but a peninsula—is a rugged, 
hilly place, scantily peopled by a few 
shepher ls and communities of stone- 
hewors; the latter rough, brawny men, 
living coarsely, speakirg a strange dialect 
to elucatel ears, and being in many ways 
a race apart. 

No quarry is any great distance from the 
shore, and into th little coves beneath the 
frowning cliffs o the island come ships 
from London an other great cities seeking 
stone for buil ing and marble for the 
stone-carvers. in hill and rock are caves 
and holes innv.nerable, and fishers, quarriers, 
and shepherds are alike given to smuggling 
and even worse practices. 

Now, Captain Jonas of the Hawk knew 
his channel well and knew also what sort of 
folk dwelt here and there along its shores. 
Driven from Cliflon, he headed at first 
to the north, but doubled back at the first 
opportunity for the lonely fastnesses of 
Purbeck. Some of the others did the same, 
and within a week near a dozen of the robbers 
were living on terms of good-comradeship 
with the smugglers and quarriers. Master 
Humphrey was their spy and go-between. 
Ile had found out Carton’s hi ling-place 
and put the two leaders into communica- 
tion oae with another. 

Thus, on the very day when Sir Arthur 
and I role into Poole hoping to entrap 
Master Humphrey and, maybe, a stray 
rogue or two from the Hawk, these very 
rogues, to a greater number than we 
dreamel of, were conferring as to ways 
&nd means of doing us a mischief and wiping 
out the stain of their former defeat. 

Poole was searchel in vain for Master 
Humphrey. 


That fellow, with Captain Jonas, the 


two O'Neils, and others of the White Friars 
gang, were drinking smuggled wine and 
dicing for money that was not all stamped 
with the heads of English kings. Mingled 
with them were some quarriers and fishers, 
who, dressed in rough fustian, were as 
desperate rascals as the bullies decked 
in the velvets and laces of London. 

Ti» place where they sat was a rough 
stone builling nestling in a warm hollow 
that gave sight and sound of the sea. The 
hut—it was nothing better—was builded 
and roofed with stone, and it covered 
the entrance to a series of tunnels in the 
rock that had, perhaps, never servel men 
for any lawful purpose. These connected 
caverns and passages were not all the 
work of nature, and their inner secrets 
were known to only a few. 


CHAPTER XXVII.. THE HAWK AGAIN. 


WE waitel at the Mayor's house until 
the late afternoon, and then the net that 
the town watch had spread over the 
* Admirals Head“ was drawn in. h 

We emeshed the landlorl, his wife, a 
gerving-man or two, and a good number 
of drinkers in kitchen and parlour. But 
Master Humphrey was not among them, 
nor any man I had seen aboard the Hawk. 
There were suspicious characters in the 
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company, but none that we could lodge 
in gaol upon any sure charge. 

Another inn was trie with like ill. 
success, The watch, when questioned, 
had no knewladee of such men as Captain 
Jonas or ths O'Neils. Master Humphrey 
they knew; he had a boat that took Pur- 
beck sten? from Wareham to London. 

There was little reason to suspect him 
of thievish practices, and there was nothing 
renarkable in the fact that he should 
give & stranger—who was willing to pay— 
n passage to London. 

The Mayor and the watch lookel rather 
askance at me, evidently being of opinion 
that—as far as Poole was concerne !1—I had 
toll them a very ''cock-and-bull " sort 
of storv. Thev dil not holl that Poole 
was & township of saints, knowing full 
well the shortcomings of many of the dock- 
Ri le people and fisher-folk, but they woul! 
not believe that such an one as Master 
Humphrey woull willingly consort with a 
pirate crew out of London or shoot at a 
youth against whom he could have no cause 
of quarrel. 

Whether any of the Hawk's crew had 
gtave in Poole was not easy to discover, 
as ships and sailors were continually coming 
and going, and fisher-boats went in and 
out on every tile. 

The knight and I role back to Clifdon ; 
& posse of watchmen went to the wool. 
man's hut by a circuitous route, hoping 
at least to catch Carton. They failel to do 
so, for their man had had the better part 
of a day's warning and was hidden in the 
depths of the wools, where only a skilled 
woo lsman could find him. 

I went to bel that night weary and crest- 
fallen. It seemed that I coul! do nothing 
that was thoroughly right or successful; 
I bungled everything, whether for good 
or ill, and stirrel up nests of hornets that 
were eager to get at me and sting me. 
Clearly. my bodily safety was seriously 
endangere 1. 

Sir Arthur had the wools s^archel at 
dawn next morning, and a watch had been 
kept on the woolman's cot all the night. 
All entrances to Poole were likewise under 
careful surveillance, but no prisoner was 
taken. 

The knight's marriage was only two 
days off; he could give no further time to 
the quest, so banishei the matter from his 
mind for more agreeable thoughts. I, too, 
was busy enough, but my mind was far 
from easy. A presentiment of evil haunted 
me day and night. I was rallied by the 
mails because of my dulness, and I tried 
hard to shake off my forebodings, but they 
woul 1 not go. 

At Clif lon and at Sir Arthur's place all 
was pleasurable excitement ; the verv stones 
of the mansions seeme1 to sing. The skies 
were never brighter than then; I, only, 
could see clouds. And a cloud there was 
that gathered black and threatening over 
the lonely hills of Purbeck ; and its course 
was north-eastwards across the bay to the 
pleasant heights where only love, laughter, 
and sunshine seemed destined to dwell. 


The pale clear autumn sunshine shone 
down on the rolling hills that ran like a 
giant wall across Purbeck isle. The breeze 
had a breath of winter in it, and a man 
might shiver in the clean-cut sharp shadows 
thrown by the stone blocks and boul lers that 
lay piled on every hillsile and in every 
hollow. 

On the top of a cliff that rearel its head 
a gool three hundred feet above the sea 
stood a man intently watching a black speck 
on the sea beneath the southern horizon. 
The speck grew slowly. Presently another 
man joined the one on the clitf, and both 


riveted their eves on the growing, moving 
spot. A ship under full sail was gradually 
disclose 1. 

Then one of the men swung his fellow over 
the cliff to a lelge about thirty feet below. 
The plico was sheltered and roomy, and a 


huge pile of brushwoo. occupied the greater; 


part of the space. 
steel. and tinder from his pocket and lit a 
small heap of dry heather and bracken that 
stool near enough to the larger heap to 
kindle the latter when once well in flame. 
A little tongue of fire licked around the 
dried stuff, and a column of smoke curled 
against the cliff face. Three sharp tugs at 
the rope, and the man above haule l up his 
companion with all speed. 

Soon the beacon was roaring against 
the cliff. hi lden from any that might be 
standing on the land, but sent a lane of 
fiery reflection over the darkening Rea. 
Fiercely it blazed and lrightly, but there 
was little substance in the fuel and the 
ruddy flare was soon gone. as 

The watchers were intent on the ship. 
which was now scarcely two miles from the 
shore. A flame like the sudden flash of 
powder in a pan shot up from the bow. 
After a space of time, during which a man 
might slowly count fifty, the flash was 
repeate 1. 

Instantly the two men turned and walked 
rapilly away. Across the headland they 
went and down into the valley beyond. 
They climbel the opposite hill, went over 
the summit and into a deep gorge that was 
already shrouded in the short 
twilight. Through the intricacies of this 
they wound their way for the better part of 
a mile; then they turned suddenly into a 
gap. which presently widened, giving ad- 
mittance to an amphitheatre strewn with 
rocks, more of which had been brought 
down by the hand of man than by the 
silent gnawing and chiselling of Nature. Here 
stool a large hut of stone. weather-stained, 
so that it was not easily distinguished from 
the cliff that backed it. A thin streamer 
of smoke hung above the chimney. — 

Recent rains had left pools of yellow 
water in the hollows amongst the jumble 
of stones, and the men splashed through 
these, taking no care to pick a drier path. 
A hundred paces from a rough wall of loose 
stones they were challenged by a sentry ; 
it had grown too dim in the hollow of the 
hills for the watchman to see who ap- 
proached at that distance. They answered 
to his“ Who goes there?“ by calling out 
“ Winged ones!" And the order came to 
pass along quickly. 

The two fishers—for such the men were— 
clambered over the wall at a spot where it 
was low and hastenel towards the stone 
hut. Shafts of light now streamel out 
from window and door, and the noise of 
many voices was distinctly audible. They 
entered, and the clamour of sounds swelled 
into a shout of welcome, and then ceased, 
Captain Jonas swung round from the fire. 
* Do ye bring news at last ? " he asked. 

„The Hawk is in the offing.” 

* Ye are sure? 

“No other boat could answer 
signals.“ 

The babel broke out afresh, each man 
shouting at the fishermen or to his neigh- 
bour. Some fetched fresh supplies of wine, 
and the half-tipsy rabble drank a will wel- 
come to the ship. Jonas had to beat some 
of them into silence before he could voice 
his own views. : 

It was evident that the ship had been long 
and anxiously expected, and the Alsatians 
hailed her arrival as men might hail deliver- 
ance from exile. For week after week 
they had been cooped up in the wilds of 
Purbeck, hemmed in by the frowning 
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rocks, beaten bv fierce autumnal storms, 
the solitude of the hills on the one side, 
and the solitule of the sea on the other. 
Drinking. gambling, and quarrelling had 
fille} up their days and nights, and their 
lives, base enough before, had become more 
and more brutish anl degrade! within the 
high wall of their rock prison and fortress. 

Now and agiin stragglers hal gone into 
Poole for a glimpse of a wiler life, and a 
few will deels on the highway and nt 
lonely farms nestling in the hills testified 
to the liwless activity of some of the others. 
They had begun to fear that the Hawk, 
hunted and harriei through the Channel 
and the wiler seas, woull never come back 
to seek for them. 

Before Captain Jonas hal gone ashore 
on the night of the attack on Clif lon he had 
arrangel for the taking off of himself and 
his gang, supposing an alarm was given and 
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escape by way of the cove cut off. Now, 
after a weary waiting, the Hawk hal flown 
back; and her captain, who could not be 
persuade ] to quit the Dorset coast as long as 
hope remaine 1, woul 1 soon be aboard again. 

Jonas was an utter villain, but he was 
a good sailor and hungerel for his ship— 
though he hal stolen her before he com- 
mande ! her—as much as an honest captain 
might long for the goollv vessel to which 
he had been lawfully appointe l. 

The night fel. A messenger role in 
from Poole with news of the Mayor's raid 
on the Almiral’s Head.” At once the 
gang jumpel to the conclusion that their 
lairs were no longer secret places from the 
lw; but they coull laugh at anything 
less than a whole company of troopers. 
Better than laughing at them, they could 
now show them a clean pair of heels, for 
the Hawk was come. 
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Another guest was expected that night 
at the hut. Carton had sent word to the 
" Almiral's Head ” revealing the peril in 
which he stood and announcing his inten- 
tion of taking a boat in secret and venturing 
down the bay to Purbeck. Some of tho 
fishermen were already at the shore waiting 
for him. His boatman woul! know where 
to land him; the rest of the route to 
the “ Hold " was a secret except to those 
fully admitted as members of the lawless 
fraternity. 

Captain Jonas, despite the darkness, 
went off to the cliff from which the Hawk 
had b-n sighted, "The fishermen went 
with him, made another fire on the ledge, 
and this beacon, though but a small one, 
brought the two answering flares out of the 
darkness that veiled the sea. Jonas wal 
satisfied. 

(To be contínued.) 
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UR story has for some time had little to 
do with McCook senior, and even now 
it is no more concerne] with him than to 
relate the taunts which he heaped upon his 
son Rip. ‘ You've failed again!“ he cried, 
shaking his finger in front of Rip's plastered 
nose. Got the man arrested, and got vour 
nose skinnel, and they're going on dyeing 
just the same at the mill, and in's doin’ 
the work!” 

He's not!” criel Rip furiously. 

„He is that!“ replied McCook. They're 
bonstin' it all over the towa.” He shook his 
fist this time. An' that's the boy ye drove 
out of my house, to go and take his earnings 
elsewhere!“ 

“I drove him out of your house?” 
sneerel Rip. “If ever anyone gave cause 
for a boy to run away, it's yourself, Haven't 
I seen you beat him, and——’”’ 

Anyway. vou've not stoppe] them 
workin’ at the mill.“ insisted McCook, 
changing the subject. An' what’s to 
become of this strike of a week, I'd like to 
know, that's lastei ten days already ? An' 
me drawin’ on mv savin’s so soon!“ 

All you think of is money," snarled Rip. 

* All you think of is mischief,” growled 
his elder. “ A mighty mess you've made of 
it now! How are vou going to make Mr. 
Dodd call us back? Will you burn the 
mill!“ 

“ Yes!” snarled Rip, “ PN burn the mill, 
or blow it up, or do something, rather than 
be beat. A nice fix I'd be in, losin? my 
place at the mill, and no way to earn money. 
But you don't care for me, so long's you're 
all right.” 

And he flung out of the house in a storm 
of anger and terror. He had (thanks to Bob 
Do id) missed the exquisite pleasure of 
yelling taunts after Waters on his way to 
prison, and he had done himself and the 
strikers no gool by betraying the dve- 

master, for here was that wretehel Tim 
doing all the work and saving Mr. Do id his 
contract. As his friends frequently re. 
minde 1 Rip. the turbine had not vet arrived, 
and although its bearings were all ready for 
it, and its connections with the mill already 
made, there was no knowing when it woul] 
come—for Volger’s statement that the 
turbine was at the railroad station was cither 
a mistake or a pure invention. 

And now it was Rip’s own friends who 
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reminlel him of this—the friends who once 
had gloate lover trouble. The fact was that 
they care] chiefly for mischief, but little for 
hardship, and still less for crime. There was 
not one of them. he thought with disgust, 
whom he woul! have trusted to go with him 
t^ the mill on his loom-smashing expe lition. 
There was not one of them who could be 
dependel on to fight the strike through to 
the bittor end. For they can go back to 
work," thought Rip angrilv, " but I can't, 
unless Mr. Dodd gives in.” While the older 
men were openly rea ly to go back to work, 
the younger were wavering. “ Cowards 
every one," thought Rip. 

And next he came to words with Volger 
himself. The ol ler man sought Rip out and 
accuse] him abruptly. “ You got Waters 
arrestel all yourself," he sail. Why 
di In't vou tell me of it first ? " 

»I meant it for a surprise," faltered Rip. 

“You'll have a surprise yourself some of 
these days,” warnel Volger. ©“ Waters was 
my meat, he was! What business had you 
interferin' ? ” 

Rip grew angry. You ain't my bose!” 

“ I’m boss of this union," asserted Volger. 

But Rips next shot brought him down. 
* 8S'posin' I ask for an accountin’ of the 
funds *" It was only a guess of Rip's, but 
it was a gool one, for he ha noticed that 
whenever the money was spoken of Vo!ger 
was uneasy. And now the president- 
treasurer weakene ] instantly. 

" Pshaw!” he sail, trying to be good- 
nature J. What's the gool of us quarrel- 
lin“? Let's see what we can do, instead of 
bein’ cat and dog." 

„But what can we do?” grumbled Rip. 
“I don't see anything, unless we go to work 
and burn the whole place, and spoil it for 
everyone.“ 

* None of that ! ” crie] Volger, in genuine 
fright. “ That means prison," 

I just can't bear that Mr. Dold should 
dye all this stuff, and get it away from us, 
and then settle down to wait hi« month out, 
until the fellers weaken. If 1 could a' 
smashed his looms ! ” 

"Has he fille his contract?” asked 
Volger. 

There's the stuff heapin’ higher in the 
finishin’-room every day,’ answered Rip. 
" They say it's only three days more before 
it's all done.” 


„Then let's make sure that it never gets 
out of town," sail Volger. 

Rip turned instantly, and stared at him. 
* That’s—that’s " but expression. failed 
him. “ You're a wonder!” he said at last. 

Will vou do it?“ asked Volger. 

"I will if you go too," answered Rip. 
“ Anl if we fail ” Suddenly there shone 
in his eve the light of an idea. " Then we'll 
take the boy himself!“ 

“ Only if we have to," Volger warned him. 

Don't you be a coward, too," sail Rip 
coatemptuously. There was in him a little of 

the spite and recklessness of the born crimi- 
nal. who, when he sees the world against him, 
fights it with knife and teeth. All of you 
make me tire.] sometimes." 

Volger felt a little frightened, lest he 
shoul be drawn into some very criminal 
action. Well, when shall we go and spoil 
the corduroy ? " he asked, 

“To-night,” said Rip. 
we do to it ? 

“Slash it with knives," was the answer. 
“Get a good one, long and sharp, and I'll 
go with you after supper." 

“TPI bring more than a knife," muttered 
Rip to himself. 

There was only one mistake which Rip 
and Volger made, and that was in believing 
that there were three days left. In fact, 
there was but one, but Mr. Dodd, intending 
to be preparel against any attempt of the 
strikers to steal his gools, had given out the 
false information, intending, the minute the 
last bolt was finished, to cart the whole to 
the railroad and ship it all off. Mr. Dodd 
made no provision against injury to the goods 
other than to keep a sharp watch on all the 
buillings—a sharper watch than either Rip 
or Volger realised, 

That was Tim’s first real day of dxeii g. 
The afternoon before Waters had left the dye 
half mixed, with the materials all weighed 
and measured, and all ‘Tim had had to do was 
to put the cloth in and take it out at the right 
time, to wash it, and then to pass it on to the 
driers, But to-day he had to begin from the 
beginning— mix four times, dye two bolts in 
each mixture—and all on his own respon- 
sibility. No two of the dyes were alike, all 
had to be handle] with the utmost care, and 
one of them was Waters’ own special dark 
rose, He waked carly and thought of it, in 

the uufamiliar,room at Mr. Dodd's, and, 
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though Pelham lay asleep at his sile, Tim 
eouli scarcely master his fright at his re- 
sponsibility. 

But when the time came he went bol llv at 
the work. Arthur was his helper now ; Tim 
had aske] for him on the day before. Arthur 
was strong, and coull relieve Tim of the 
heavy work; he was deft, and coull be 
trustel with tending the jigger. All Tim 
hal to do was to weigh and mix, and to watch 
the colours and the cloth. Too much or too 
little of any one thing, and cloth would be 
spoiled, and time lost, 

Mr. Dodd helpel to give him courage. 
* Don't think about it too much, Tim," he 
said at the beginning of the work, If you 
ean do it, then I'm please J. But if you spoil 
& bolt or two, or even if you can't manage 
it at all—then never mind. I'm obliged to 
you for trying, that's all." 

So Tim began bravely. He knew that 
Nate was watching him half curiouslv, half 
sympathetically. He knew that Pelham 
was marvelling, and he knew that very much 
depende lon himself. It is hard, in the midst 
of people, to be alone with a responsibility, 
to have to do something in which no one 
ean help you ; and it is especially hard if you 
are but a boy. But then a boy will show 
if he has in him the makings of a man—and 
Tim showed that he hal them. Into his 
face came first the determin?1 look which 
Pelly knew, and then, as hetook up the scoop 
and approached the first barrel, the wise 
expression came into his eyes. 

“ Look at him ! ” whispered Nate to Pelly. 
“See him scooping ont the stuff as if he'd 
. done it all his life. Th t's the boy for you!” 
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And from that minute Tim dil his work, 
a d dil it well. Don't suggest anything, 
or you'll upset me," he sail to Arthur, and 
the ol ler boy loyally hel 1 his tongue and did 
whatever he was bil. Once only dil Tim 
call Nate to look at a mixture. “ Does it 
look quite right, for a chrome ? ” he asked. 

Nate surveyed the dye, and then looked at 
the boy. “It woull make a chrome," he 
sail, " but whit woull you do if you dil 
what you want to?” Tim sail nothing, 
but opened his hand and showed that it was 
full of red powder. Nate starel at him in 
surprise, 

" Waters never showed you that!" he 
crie ]. 

" No," admitted Tim. ‘ He never puts 
red in his chrome, but it seems to me it needs 
it to be just right." 

“ Bless you!” said Nate, “ that’s a trick 
of my own. And you guessed it all by 
yourself ? Scatter the stuff in, boy, stirring 
all the time, and you'll prove yourself a 
dyer.” 

So Tim went all the more bollly at his 
work, and succeelel. "That night the proper 
number of bolts were dyed, and dried, and 
stacked to be finished, and not one had been 
spoilel, nor had a single ounce of dye-stuff 
been waste]. Nate openel his mind on the 
subject to Pellv. “Some are born great," 
was all he said, but he jerked his thumb in 
Tim's direction, and the expression of his face 
83i] all that was needed. 

Mr. Doid came and thanked Tim, and 
praised him. And,“ he said, it's your 
regular turn to watch to-night until nine, 
but you'd better go home and rest." 

(To be continued.) 
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But Tim beggel leave to stay. Though he 
dil not sav so, it woull be uncomfortable 
for him without Pelham at the rich folks’ 
house, and Pelham was to stay and watch. 
Besides, Tim hated to give up a duty. Now 
that Waters was gone there was one less 
at the watching, and the boy felt that each 
ghou!.] do his share. 

“ All right, then," said Mr. Dodd. “ Bob 
stays, you know, and so you will be all right, 
for i will never leave you two boys here 
alone again. Good-bye!” 

Bob and Pelham and Tim, then, stayed 
at the mill, and made their rounds together. 
Since the night of Rip’s visit there the 
watchers had made the rounds of the mill- 
grounds every hour—a tedious task, but 
necessary, if the property was to be pre- 
served. This was a cloudy night, with no 
moon, and as the dark came on Bob proposed 
that they should not light the lantern. 

* I have an idea," he said, “ that it’s the 
best way to catch anyone that comes. Every 
night I'm here I poke round a good deal 
in the dark. But " and he sighed—“ I 
don't suppose I'll have the luck to catch any 
one.” 

They made the rounds once at half-past 
six, again at half-past seven, and finally, in 
complete darkness, at half-past eight. All 
they had to de was to circle the outside of the 
buil lings, to see that no windows had been 
touchei. Lights were on in the mill at re- 
gular intervals, and the three watched keenly 


for any movement inside. ‘Carrying no 
light," Bob explained, '* we can't seen, 
and we might just run on some one. Who's 


that? Down!" 
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Wr a final haul we landed the bicycle 
high and dry on tio grass. 

It certainly was an object, calculated 
either to damp all hopes of restoration or 
inspire astounding resourcefulness jn its 
owner, according to the mood in which it was 
inspected. Franklin fell to work at once. 
He had evidently but one notion, and that 
was to reanimate the rusty bones and put 
new elasticity into those flabby tyres. 
It was a painful task, and it took a consider- 
able time, but my chum had forgotten 
nothing. Pump, oil-can, and wads of 
matted grass were liberally used, and in- 
dustry was at last rewarded. The wheels 
were actually iaduced to revolve, though 
the chain remonstrated loudly at such a 
thing being expected of them and it. Indeed, 
the oil gave out before the driving-gear 
could be bribed into taking up its old duties 
with a civil tongue. 

„Capital!“ cried Franklin, who had been 
talking all the while in sublued tones. 
We'll be on the road in a minute.” 

“What? Are you going to ride back ? ” 
] asked. 

“ Certainly, and you are welcome to the 
Btep if you care to take it," was the cheerful 
&nswer. 

Of course I accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and five minutes later the journey 
had begun. Our progress was slow and 
groaning, though faster than walking would 
hive been. With both hands on Franklin's 
&houlders and one foot on the step, I clung 
on as long as I could at a streteh, but was 
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not at all sorry when frequent stoppages 
became necessary to pump up the tyres. 
Then, too, all up-hills were walked, so that 
in the end we did not come in sight of Shad- 
ford's gates before the time when they 
were being made for by many others. 
Franklin was evidently bent upon a trium- 
phal return, for, as we rounded into the last 
straight, he panted back at me, Hold tight, 
old chap, I'm going to put it on a bit." 

And he put it on a bit. The rusty chain 
snarled and snagged rebelliously, the saddle 
spring squeaked, and the flabby tyres let 
the rims down on the bumps of the road till 
they sang like iron hoops. Yet such was 
Franklin's vanity that he made his bell to 
ring and added to the uproar by yelling 
harmoniously. The nervous and muscular 
strain was enormous, but the depth of my 
affection sustained me through the ordeal, 
and I hung on to the step as the school 
gates drew nearer. A group of some half. 
dozen fellows was standing there, and I 
made out among them Thorpe and Warren 
and Beauregard, the latter with his back 
to us. They were talking together and 
paid no regard to our approach, though 
some of the others came out into the road 
at Franklin’s war-cry, and sent back answer- 
ing cheers of a somewhat ironical kind. 
Another moment and we were among them. 
Striking a wide curve, and with a loud 
twanging of the bell, Franklin swept by the 
three seniors with an inch and a-half to 
spare, and drew uz in the courtyard in 
impressive style. But just as we had 


passed the talking group at the gate one of 
them gave voice to a startled cry, and when 
we looked back Thorpe was making after 
us with angry strides. 

“What do you want to play the fool for 
like that?” he cried, aiming a cuff at 
Franklin, which he only escaped by dodging 
behind the machine. Haven't you sense 
enough to know that when a chap's had an 
illness like Beauregard's it leaves his heart 
weak, and sudden startlings are dangerous ? ” 

These words were almost lost on me, for 
I saw at the gate a sight that won all my 
attention. Warren had got his arm round 
Beauregard, and Beauregard was as white 
as a sheet, drawing his breath in quick 
pu For a moment he looked as though 

e would collapse entirely, then, with a 
faint smile, he pushed Warren away, and 
waved off the others who were crowding 
round. 

“It’s all right," he said; “all right. I 
wasn't expecting it—not just then, so 
suppose it startled me." 

He came slowly toward us, and, laying a 
hand on Thorpe’s arm, told him not to 
make a bother. How were we to know he 
would be startled ? he asked. It would not 
have startled him a time ago. But, 
Franklin, old chap,” he added with a 
ghostly smile, a bicycle like that is enough 
to scare anyone stronger than Iam. Where- 
ever did you get it?” 

The other fellows laughed, and our steel 
steed became the object of uncommon atten- 
tion. 
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“I got it," answered Franklin rather 
dramatically— I got it out of the bottom 
of a river." 

Questions and answers flew left and right 
after that, and it was some time before my 
chum and I were free to wheel our charge 
to the shed. When at last we were once 
more alone, he surprised me by saying: 

“I wish I had not been such a jolly ass 
as to bring it here." 

“Why?” said I. 
done? 

I ought to have taken it home, if I had 
known as much as I know now, and 
Hullo !—what’s this?“ 

He had been loosening the grip of the head 
lamp to remove it from its bracket, and as 
he lifted it off a shrivelled piece of black 
material came with it. Something that had 
evidently been caught in the recess at the 
back of the lamp. It might have been 
a lump of rotten vegetable-matter from the 
bed of the river, but when smoothed out 
with careful handling began to take form. 

" Why, Winsloe," murmured Franklin 
huskily, it's a glove / " 

In the dim light of the shed we bent 
mutely over it, drawing the slimy surface 
between our fingers. The damp of the river 
still clung about it, but where the outer 
air had dried it on our ride home it had 
shrivelled into a thousand wrinkles. 

Suddenly Franklin thrust it into his 
pocket. 

* Shut up!” he muttered, though I had 
not spoken a word. “I'll show you some- 
thing presently." 

He turned away and busied himself with 
the machine, humming a tune in a solemnly 
gay manner that was more awe-inspiring 
than perplexing. For I knew Franklin too 
well not to see that his burst of song was 
& blind, and I aleo knew him too well to 
plague him with questions. Dropping on 
my knees, I tackled the bike in turn, and 
rubbed away to the accompaniment of 
another song, adjusting my crescendoes and 
diminuendoes to his own. At last he jumped 
to his feet, and, viewing the machine critically 
from a short distance, exclaimed: ** Winsloe, 
old chap, that'll do.“ 

He tossed the rags and emery-cloth into 
one corner, and we left the shed, closing the 
door behind us. Franklin was still singing, 
but, as we entered my den in the school- 
house, he whispered : * 

„Did you hear anyone at the shed 
just now ? ” 

“ No,” said I. 

„Ah, Z did," he replied. “‘ But it doesn't 
matter. If you went back now I'll under- 
take to say you would find some one there.“ 

" Why ? " said I. 

Because of this." He sat down at the 
table as he spoke and drew the glove from 
his pocket. Read that." He spread it 
open, exposing the inner part of the wrist, 
and, bending closely down, I read in blurred 
letters on the lining the two words: 


* Devis BEAUREGARD.” 


“What do you think now?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

I made no response. There was a world 
to think about, and in silence we both 
thought about it for some time. At last 
my chum thrust the piore back into his 
pocket and, walking to the window, remarked 
meditatively : “ All I wish is that I had left 
that bicycle in the river.” 

“And I am truly thankful that you got 
it out / 

These words were spoken in slow delibe- 
rate tones. Turning with a thrill in the 
direction whence they came, we saw Denis 
Beauregard, pale but unflinching, staring at 
us from the open door way. 

As Franklin and I stood mutely watching, 
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he closed the door, walked up to the table, 
where he seated himself, and motioned 
Franklin to another chair on the opposite 
side. Then he folded his arms on the table 
and looked at us both with a silent intent- 
ness for what seemed a long time. Neither 
of us felt inclined to break that silence. 
At last we heard the words again that had 
so startled us a minute ago, but they hardly 
seemed to come from the white lips of the 
boy who sat before us. There was that 
tremor in the voice which is often heard 
when one is describing an agony recently 
endured. 

“ I know that you know it all now," went 
on the speaker, and you probably think 
me à coward. ‘A nice pretty fellow,’ you'll 
say, ‘to keep a thing dark till he sees that 
it is bound to come out, and then get snivel- 
ling round for favours.' " 

Franklin was going to interrupt, but was 
checked by a wave of the hand. “I am 
not come to ask a favour; I am not come 
to beg that you will keep & secret which no 
honest fellow would share. I have only 
come to ask for one thing, and that is, let 
me tell Bainbridge what you have the power 
of telling him." 

Franklin, who evidently felt sympathy, 
declared a perfect willingness to do this, 
and would have enlarged upon his feelings 
had not Beauregard showed impatience at 
being delayed. 

It's only right that I should tell you 
all," he went on; “and though there is no 
excuse in the fact, still, I should like you to 
understand that, at the time, I did not 
know whose bicycle I was taking. It may 
have been a theft as things turned out, but 
it was not intended to be. If you care to 
listen, this is the whole story.” 

Franklin and I composed ourselves to 
show willingness, and Denis went on : 

" Nobody here knew on that Saturday 
afternoon that I came back to Shadford's 
more than an hour after setting out. I had 
left behind, in the dormitory, something 
which I intended to show my friends. On 
the landing I saw Mole, and thought he saw 
me. A rumpus we had had in the morning, 
that you don't need to know about, had left 
me savage, and I was mean enough to strike 
him." 

" Did you say 'Sneak' at the same 
moment ? " put in Franklin. 

" Yes. How did you know ? " 

Because it was all Mole was able to tell 
us But go on." 

" Well, just as he was turning," obeyed 
Beauregard, ''the screen that you have 
heard about was blown against him, and I 
suppose in the confusion he lost his footing. 
When I got to the bottom of the stairs 
I thought he was dead, and in the panic of 
the moment could only think of escape. 
I found your bicycle in the passage and used 
it to get away on, intending to drop it by 
the roadside somewhere, but at the bridge 
that you know so well now, I took the wrong 
road in the dark and dashed into the river. 
I don't know, and it doesn't matter, how I 
scrambled out, but was thankful that the 
heavy rain was enough to account for my 
condition when I reached my friends’ house. 
When I got well of the illness that followed, 
I remembered that while riding I had tucked 
one of my gloves into the lamp-bracket to 
check the jangling noise it made. It was 
with the very silly hope of getting this glove 
again that I went to the river so often. If 
I had dropped the hook in the right place, 
Franklin, perhape you would still be looking 
for the man who stole your bicycle.” 

There was the suspicion of a grim smile 
on his lips as he spoke these words. 

" Perhaps I should," said Franklin. 

“And I should be still looking for the 
peace of mind which I am only likely now 
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to get by having fished in vain. I have 
been a coward throughout, and when Bain- 
bridge, who used to visit me while I was ill, 
told me all about the ‘ accident,’ I let him 
go on thinking no one was to blame." 

He rose, and held out his hand to my 
chum. 

“I am obliged to you for what you have 
done and the promise to leave the rest to 
me. And I say, old chap "— this with some- 
thing like his former light-hearted manner — 
" if f once took a fellow's bicycle away from 
Shadford's, I may be equally able to bring 
another back." t 

Before an answer could be made he was 
gone, and Franklin and I regarded one 
another questioningly. Before ing that 
night we arrived at one resolution, and that 
was that, come what might, it was no part 
of our duty to disclose to anyone the nature 
of the interview that had just taken place. 
This determination endured through our 
remaining days at Shadford’s, and is now 
for the first time broken —harmlessly to all 


"parties concerned. 


In due course we learned that Denis had 
gone straight from my room to headquarters, 
n making his confession he set down 
naught in malice or extenuation, but an 
ungarnished statement of the case led to 
investigations by Bainbridge which did not 
extend beyond an examination of Mole; and 
the end of it was that both came in for a 
severe lecture one for a hastiness of temper 
&nd a moral courage too latent to be ser- 
viceable, and the other for uncharitableness 
and narrow sympathy with his fellows. 

At Mole's express desire the rest of the 
school were not enlightened as to the 
solution now arrived at, and as they showed 
& weakening interest, the incident lived in 
the memory of a few succeeding terms as 
"the shady affair," finally becoming 80 
very shady that it drifted out of knowledge 
altogether. 

Before the school broke up for the Christ- 
mas holidays Beauregard's hint made in 
my den of the night of his disclosure waa 
materialised into the shape of a brand-new 
up-to-date machine, swathed in canvas 
and haybands, and delivered at Franklin's 
portal by the railway company's carriers 


[THE END.] 


LEADING THE way ' 
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A WONDERFUL LAKE. 


By Rev. WALTER G. WHITE, 


Author of “A Trip to the Diamond Fields of British Guiana,“ ete. 


ROBABLY many readers have heard about 

the remarkable pitch lake in Trinidad, 

and it is just possible some might like to 

have an account of a visit to it. Let me 
make an effort at description. 

It was on the way to England, from 
Demerara, that we called at Trinidad and 
had the opportunity of examining the lake. 

The run from Georgetown, British Guiana, 
to Port of Spain, Trinidad, occupied about 
thirty-eight hours. We had a hot passage, 
but a calm sea. Leaving Tobago on the 
starboard, we passed through the Bocos as 
the moon was rising. The Bocos are rocky 
islets, which form yate-pillars at the entrance 
to the harbour of Port of Spain. The 
steamer had to be carefully steered through 
one of the passages. 

It was a pretty sight to see the town 
lights round the bay. and it was pleasing to 
hear the sound of bells and the striking of a 
clock across the calm water. If one wants 
a romantic situation, anchor in a smooth 
bay at night and see the lights ashore, hear 
the wafted sounds, and benold the wonder- 
ful etfect of a tropical moon upon every- 
thing shrouded in its silver *mantle. One 
has no desire to land and lose the soothing 
sound of the water lapping round the ship. 

In Port of Spain harbour, as we leant 
over the rail which enclosed the deck, our 
thought were carried out to the neighbour- 
ing island, and we thought of Robinson 
Crusoe. The scene of that stirring story, 
which nearly every really British boy has read, 
was laid in Tobago; although Selkirk was 
wrecked on an island in the Pacific. It 
was down through the islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea that the fierce Caribs plied their 
canoes, and it was from the shores of near 
Trinidad that they crossed to Tobago. 

Many a scene of boys’ stories has been 
laid in the West Indies, and one suspects 
that the writer of " The Phantom Ship” 
knew Grenada. 

But we are at Trinidad. We have called 
here for orders. As it is night the '* Land of 
the humming-bird " is asleep, for business 
purposes atleast. Accordingly, after gazing, 
gazing, gazing, and dreaming, dreaming, 
dreaming, while leaning over the rails on 
deck, we turn below and follow the example 
which the beautiful humming-bird and its 
first cousin the sun-bird have set long ago. 

Early in the morning we are astir. Break- 
fast at seven. And the captain puts off in one 
of the ship’s boats to cross the mile of water 
between the ship and the town. The bay 
is shallow, and, although we are nearly a 
mile out, the sounding-line registers only five 
fathoms, or thirty feet. 

Time passes quickly, and the captain 
soon returns with orders to proceed to La 
Brae, and to load 1,000 tons of pitch. A 
cargo of cocoa had first to be reccived from 
a lighter which put out to us. Then we 
had bundles of hides tossed aboard, and, 
lastly, the cranes were set to work to lift 
in logs of greenheart and mora. 

At one o'clock the anchor's weighed," 
and we steam ahead to La Brae. At five- 
o'clock we are backing and turning in the 
difficult approach, and it is a satisfaction 
to end the manœuvres and to tie up at the 
end of the stelling, or pier. 

No loading is done to-day; so, after 
dinner, which we took at 4.30, we boarded 
the stelling and gingerly trode the rickety 
planking to the beach. We landed at 
Brighton. What a caricature the one is of 
the other—the English and the Trinidadian ! 
Wooden huts, propped up on piles, sur- 


rounded by banana- plants. limes, cocoa- 
nuts, and tropical shrubbery. A village 
of negroes and half-castes, 

The road from this settlement to La 
Brae itself is quite pretty. It is of asphalt, 
and it follows a tortuous course amongst 
palms and creeper-draped trees, . The pitch 
oozes out through the sandy soil of this 
stretch of coast. It is said to be the over- 
flow from the lake, and tliis fact, or surmise, 
has caused some litigation. 

As anyone who has travelled might sup- 
pose, we made for the post-office to send 
off letters to relations and friends left bc. 
hind. We visited the chemist also, and we 
found him a loquacious personage. Under 
the circumstances we gained some informa- 
tion. He was a quaint man. His com- 
plexion was a mixture of red and light 
brown. His hair was grizzled and long for 
the tropics. He wore slate-coloured, striped 
trousers, as one sees in typical cartoons of 
“ Uncle Sam," and he spoke by the yard. 

He had no praise for tlie Trinidadians who, 
with the security for investment at their 
door, allowed an American company (i.e. 
a U.S.A. company) to step in and take 
over the lake of wealth. The new Trinidad 
Asphalt Company has a rich possession 
here. 

Our friend the chemist told us that the 
company has a twenty years’ lease from the 
Government of Trinidad, at a rental of 
8 124.000 a year. For this sum 30,000 tons 
per annum may be exported from the lake, 
free of duty. Any quantity over this is 
charged at Is. a ton plus 5s. a ton export 
duty. One year the output was 152,000 
tons. 

Outside and away from the lake the 
pitch is dug up like ore. It is washed under 
pumps to free it from loose soil and sand. 
After this it is conveyed in mule-carts to 
brick cauldrona erranged under sheds on 
the shore. Here it is boiled and clarified. 
In the middle of each boiler or cauldron is 
a brick arch, upon which a baler stands. 
With a long ladle he bales the pitch into a 
wooden trough, down which it runs into 
small barrels. The asphalt is shipped from 
these sheds in barrels. As it solidifies in 
process of time, the barrels are broken up 
and the hardened mass of asphalt released 
when required. 

On the following morning we visited the 
lake itself. Long before we got ashore the 
cable railway had begun to whiz its loads 
of pitch through the air to the end of the 
stelling, and we heard the stuff pouring and 
pelting down into the hold of our ship. 
Each truck which swings from the cable 
carries about half a ton of asphalt. The 
line is an endless cable. and the trucks are 
rushed along by being clamped to it. When 
it is desired to load or to unload, the clamp 
is released, and the cable runs under the 
wheel of the truck handle without moving 
the truck. The cable itself is in constant 
motion. Tracking the line, we brought 
ourselves to the fringe of the lake. Here 
we found the power-sheds. and saw the 
engines which keep the cable in motion. 
Here, too, we saw trucks run up from tlie 
lake to be weighed before being raised aloft 
and whirred down the stelling. 

It was interesting to watch the mode of 
conveyance, The cable ran along the sur- 
face of the Jake. passing between light 
rails upon which the trucks stood. As they 
were loaded, a black youth coupled them 
together, jumped on to the foremost one, 
ard closed a climp on to the running cable. 


Away went trucks, boy and all. Upon 


reaching the shed the trucks were un- 
clam and the weight registered by a 
weighbridge. Then two arms, hanging bv 


a wheel from the overhead cable, were 
fixed to the trucks, a clamp was applied, 
and the trucks were carried up into the 
nir. across the foreshore, and along the 
stelling. When emptied, they were seen 
rushing down to the lake on the other side 
once more, 

The lake appears to be half a mile in 
extent either way. It has the appearance 
of layers of immense black mushrooms, 
yards in circumference. We walked across 
it easily; it was soft and pleasant to the 
tread. We pulled up a small piece of the 
asphalt as a memento of our visit, and this 
needed no more than the effort of our fingers. 

They say the pitch is only five or six feet 
in depth ; but nearly as fast as it is excavated 
with pick, crowbar, and shovel, it rises and 
fills the hollow, spreading out like a mush- 
room over the mass around the excavation. 

The reader can easily imagine that water 
has collected in the troughs formed, and it 
will not be a surprise to hear that the 
negroes prefer to bathe in these, rather than 
risk a dip in the sea, where ground-sharks 
are apt to be hunting for dainty morsels. 
These basins of water serve also for the 
washing of clothes, and the clean smooth 
pitch forms a convenient “lawn” upon 
which to spread the clothes to dry. The 
lake, therefore, is a theatre of manifold 
activity. 

From an artistic standpoint the scene is 
interesting. The country around the lake 
is undulating and even hilly. Bush encloses 
it on the land side, and amongst the trees 
palms aie well in evidence. Here and there 
a papaw is visible; elsewhere the serrated 
leaves and green cannon-balls of the tread- 
fruit tree can be seen. To seaward the 
wooden huts, the shore, stelling, ships, and 
water. Opposite, on the main, is the Gulf 
of Para. 

The pitch lake is very old, and it is said 
to be of volcanic. origin. We noticed a 
prevalence of sulphur. The mate’s watch 
and chain were blackened by the fumes as 


he superintended the loading, and his 
official buttons required much lishing 
afterwards. The paint on the ship was 


discoloured, and the white places were 
blackened. However, all was cleaned ott 
when we got to sea again. 

The pitch from the lake is loaded directly 
into the hold just as it comes out. In time 
it settles and becomes a solid mass, and 
when its destination is reached, picks and 


crow bars are necessary to unload it. Captains 


do not like such a dead weight in their 
vessels, but they have to put up with it. 

On the third day after reaching Port of 
Spain we left La Brae. The officials had 
been courteous and obliging, and we de- 
parted with pleasant recollections of our 
visit. 

La Brae is one of the sights“ of the 
world. 


CURIOUS 
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AND PICTURESQUE CLOCKS: 


MARVELS OF CLEVERNESS—A LEAP.YEAR CLOCK—CLOCKS 600 YEARS OLD AND STILL 


ROBABLY the most picturesque clock in 
the worll is the masterpiece in Stras- 
burg Cathedral. It stands several storeys 
high, and is a very elaborate affair, with 


numerous stages, dials, and automatic 
figures. 
It does several extraordinary things. 


At the hour of noon, for instance, the twelve 
Apostles appear, and pass in procession 
and bow before a figure of Christ, Who also 
bows to acknowlelge and bless them; 
a cock crows and claps his wings; Satan 
seems to be watching Judas; bells chime, 
an organ plays, and Death strikes the hour 
with a bone. 

This is the great scene of the day, but 
every quarter of an hour figures appear 
and strike a bell ; the first quarter is soundel 
by a child, the second by a youth, the third 
by a soldier with his sword, the fourth by 
an oll man with a crutch, and the hour 
itself by Death, as at noon. 

Numerous astronomical changes are also 
exhibited, such as the phases of the moon, 
the movements of the planets, and silereal 
time, which is presente. by a celestial globe 
on the floor. The minutes anid hours, of 
course, are shown, also the day, week, and 
month, while the mechanism operates 
the hands of a dial and indicates several 
things outsile the church. 

This marvel of cleverness is the third 
remarkable clock in Strasburg Cathedral, 
which, by the bye, is one of the finest Gothic 
buildings in the world. The first clock was 
probably constructed about 1320, and the 
second, by Habrecht, in 1571. Portions 
of that clock are incorporated in the present 
wonder, but much of the mechanism is a 
reproduction of the oli apparatus, accom- 

lished by a very clever artist namei 
Schrilgue in the years 1838-1842. 

Curious clocks of a more or less similar 
character exist in several Continental cities, 
and one at Berne attracts great attention. 
When I watched its moving figures one day 
at noon, quite a crowd had gathered to see 
the automata at work. 

But we need not travel to the Continent 
to observe these clever contrivances of a past 
day. In the British Museum may be seen 
& very curious clock made by Isaac Habrecht, 
who had a share in the second Strasburg 
clock. This marvel stands about four feet 
high and the case is of copper gilt. Three 
dials, one above the other, indicate the 
hour, the feasts of th» Church, and the 
phases of the moon. Above these the 
divinities of the weekdavs rile in their 
chariots. Then comes a balcony wherein is 
seated a figure of the Virgin with the Child; 
before them a procession of angels pass and 
bow at the striking of the hour. Above 
this balcony, again, stand four figures, 
“representing the ages of man," to strike 
the quarter-hours, while Death tolls out 
the hour. Again, above this stage rises a short 
spire crownel by a cock, which crows and 
claps his wings at intervals. Altogether 
& picturesque mingling of Biblical sym- 
bolism and astronomical knowledge, as clock- 
makers real.3»] them in the Middle Ages. 

A most interesting oll clock, male in 
1325 by Peter Lightfoot. a monk of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, mav be seen actually at work 
to-day in the Western Galleries of the 
South Kensington Museum. The machine 
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AT WORK. 
By F. M. Homes. 


is lent by the Dean and Chapter of Wells 
Cathedral, and the mechanism occupies 
considerable space and is open to inspection. 
The quarter-hours are now struck on two 
comparatively new bells, but two others, 
sail to have been at Glastonbury, are also 

laced there. The oli dial is lacking, 
ut a picture and description of it indicates 
that it was no less than six and a-half feet 
in diameter, and that it exhibitel several 
circles, or bands, one within the other, 
showing various things. The outer band 
was divilel into twenty-four parts for the 
day of twenty-four hours; the next circle 
showed the minutes ; the third, divilel into 
thirty parts, indicated the age of the moon, 
while the phases of the moon were also 
indicated—the whole being really a wonder- 
ful piece of solid and clever work for a monk 
six hundred years ago. 

Close by may be found an ancient clock 
having stone weights and a diamoad-shaped 
dial, from Aymestry church, and also an 
old “striking ” clock from Dover Castle, 
suppose i to date from 1348. 

Lightfoot also made a similar clock to that 
now in the Museum, for Wells Cathe iral, 
and in 132) he constructel a beautiful 
little affair, which may still be seen in Wim- 
borne Minster. He, however, was sadly 
wrong with regard to the aun, for he repre- 
sents that great luminary as travellin; 
round the earth in every twenty-four hours. 
Thus in the centre of the dial is placed a 
fixed globe, which represents the earth; 
from this ball projects a hand having a 
gilt sun at the point ; the hand revolves and 
points out the hours, beginning at the top 
with 1. and descending to noon, or mid- 
night, at the bottom, and then rising on the 
other sile from one to twelve again. On 
another circle rotates a disc showing 
the phases of the moon. On the 
top of the case appear figures of 
angels, ` 

This ancient astronomical clock 
disputes with a curious machine at 
Peterborough Cathedral the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest working 
clock in England. The Peterborough 
clock is sail to have been built about 
the year 1320, probably by a monk 
who was fond of mechanics and de. 
lightel, as many people have done, 
in the clockmaker's art. The clock. 
room is h;gh up in one of the towers, 
and so situated that the sunlight 
does not reach it. The winding, 
which has to be performed every 
day, is conducted by candle-light, and 
the clock-weight cable is wound up 
on an ol] woolen wheel, which is no 
less than twelve feet in circumference. 
The cable carries a mass of lead for 
a clock-weight, scaling about 336 Ib. 
The hours are struck on the large 
tenor bell of the cathetral, weighing 
l ton 13 hundredweight, and the 
hammer is a nice little “ mallet ” 
weighing 80 lb. 

Some clockmakers delighted to 
make their instruments indicate 
other things besides the ordinary 
hour of the day, and one at least 
accomplishel the marvel of marking 
Leap Year. Mr. Thomas Pensotti, 
a few years ago, gave some par- 


TCE DANGEROUS, 
see that it ain't ice!“ 


ticulars in the Daily News of a won- 
derful clock he had seen that morning 
“in thorough working order in a friend's 
room.” 

The clock showel the minutes and the 
hour, the days of the week and month, the 
age of the moon, the changes of the moon, 
the time of sunrise and sunset, the day of 
the weck on which New Year's day woull 
fall; and it indicated Leap Year by causing 
the figure 4 to appear every fourth year; 
perhaps most remarkable of all, the hand 
which pointel out the day of the month, 
noticod in Leap Year the extra day, 
February 29, as though it were a sentient 
being. One winding-up served to operate 
all the movements! Certainly the man 
who male that instrument knew his busi- 
ness. : 

As clever clockmakers increascl in skill 
they constructel fine machines which woul1 
work for a year without winding; a cele- 
brate! maker name! Quare, who was born 
in 1632, is said to have constructe 1 several 
of these masterpieces, one being at 
Buckingham Palace; the celebrated Tom- 
pion clock, which for about two hundrel 
years has been in the Pump Room at Bath, 
is, however, wound monthly, and it indi- 
cites seconds, minutes, day of month, and 
difference between mean time and solar 
time. 

Clocks are not now perhaps so picturesque 
as once they were - they are more strictly for 
use than for exhibiting automata and such 
like figures; but these glances back to 

t centuries show us the human mind 
usily and even brilliantly at work produc- 
ing notable results which still rank among 
the curiosities ani the remarkable things 
of the world. 
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WHY I TOOK TO A LIFE ON THE ROAD. 


By W. Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. (“ Ye Gentleman Gipsy). 


HEN I was a lad of four or five, there were 
very few people in the world, probably 

not more than half a dozen! At all events, 
I eannot remember any more. Let me see, 
there were my mother, an elder sister well 
advanced in years, for she was seven— 


Eden, where there were flowers and trees 
and grass, and butterflies and birds that 
sang. The birds I mean, not the butter- 
flies. Snap, the Newfoundland, never shook 
me except once when he pulled me out of 
a pond by the pinafore, and he only shook 


Dr. Gordon Stables. 
(From a recent Photo by W. BOUGHTON & Sons, Lowestoft.) 


Maggie Hay, Snap, who was a huge New- 
foundland dog, and Hoggie, who was my 
hedgehog ! 

And Maggie Hay was my nursie, at least 
Snap and she between them generally suc- 
ceeded in keeping me out of mischief. We 
lived, the lot of us, in a sort of Garden of 


me to get the water out of me. But Maggie 
Hay used to shake me when I was “naughty,” 
as she called it. I must have been very 
often naughty, because I was very often 
shaken. 

Once I remember she shook me very 
much. It was like this. I had a share of 


Maggie Hay's bed, you know, and used to 
be sent off long before Maggie came, and one 
summer's eve I stole Hoggie the hedgehog 
out of the kitchen and smuggled him up to 
bed. He was always nice and smooth with 
me, but that night when ie came 
he put up all his bristles, and Maggie lay 
down upon him and was pierced wit 
perhaps a hundred holes. I sobbed myself 
asleep after the shaking I got then ! 

I studied natural history even in these 
primeval times. Maggie used to sit on the 
grass with her head bent over her Pilgrim's 
Progress" while I collected specimens. 
I was stung once by a wasp, and ever after 
that, when I found a new sort of caterpillar 
or some creepie with lots of legs, I used to 
pop it down the back of Maggie's neck 
to see whether it bit or not—I wasn't 
myself taking any risks. Maggie would 
wriggle and shiver and scream, but I was as 
calm as a Stoic. ‘Is it a tame one, Maggie! 
Does it bite?" "That was what I wanted 
to know. 

When I got tired of walking, I used to 
ride home on Snap. But one day, while 
Maggie and Snap were some distance off, 
an ugly gipsy boy, who wore his boots slung 
round his neck by a string, terrorised me, 
and I screamed and ran. 

But Maggie came and shook me, and 
called me a little sheep. 

Maggie, I said, as we were returning 
home, what way am I a sheep? 

"Oh," she replied, '' because a sheep 
runs when you say Shoo—oo !’ to it.“ 

" Maggie," I said later on, would you 
mind saying ' Shoo—oo ' to a sheep ? " 

So to oblige me Maggie Hay, who wasn't 
at all a bad sort although she shook me so 
often, took me to a field where there were 
some sheep—likewire a ram. 

I don't think Maggie noticed the ram. 
But she singled out a sheep and cried 
“ Shoo—oo to it. i 

The sheep ran. Not so that ram. He 
wasn't going to have anybody crying 
"Shoo—oo" to his sheep. So he went 
for Maggie, and it was her turn to run. And 
she did ! 

Then there was what writers of the penny- 
dreadful sort call a dull sickening thud.” 
And the next thing I beheld was Maggi 
Hay spread all over the field apperently, 
dud the ram 5 ready to land her 
another as soon as she got into position 
again. 

But a young farmer ran to her rescue 
and drove the enemy off. I don't think 
that Maggie ever married that young 
farmer, but she ought to have done so. 

However, a few days later after this wild 
adventure I came across the gipsy boy again. 
He was washing his feet in a little brook, 
and his boots, still tied together, lay behind 
him. 

I determined I should not be a us this 
time. I would just let him know. Silently 
as & Cascorora Indian I crept up behind him 
and seized the boots. Then I swung them 
round my head and they alit with a “ dull 
sickening thud ” on the boy's nose. 

I had a sbaking from Maggie for that. 
But afterwards she kissed me. 

I'm not a sheepie now, am I, Maggie? 
I asked. 

* No," said Maggie, I'm proud of you.” 

And I'm sure that at that moment 
forgave me for all the holes my Hoggie had 
driven in her. 

One day shortly after this Maggio took 
me to the gipsy encampment, and a great 
tall gipsv perched me on his shoulder while 
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5 Wigwam and Wild-Bird Shelter in Jungle. 


I held on like grim death to his sleeved 
nioleskin waistcoat. He danced all round 


the camp with me, Snap bringing up the 
rear. Then he stopped at the foot of some 


steps that led to the door of a beautiful 
caravan. 

* Mother," he cried, this is the kinchin 
wot booted out Bill." 

“ Oh, the darling!” cried his mother. 
“ Hand him up, Joe." 

I was hanced up and feasted and made 
much of, and didn't I enjoy myself too! 

What a delightful little home upon 
wheels! The fire in the bright brass stove. 
with its bright bit of a brass fender and 
fire-irons, snd dishes in a rack, and a wee 
table and books and mirrors and a ted! 
Oh, it was just a fairyland ! 

Yes, and next day these gipsy folks took 
“the boy wot booted Bill "—that was me, 
you know—for a long drive and tea in 3 
wood. The drive was delightful, and I 
saw the hedgerows and the cottages and the 
streamlets and the blue sky, with its clouds 
ail Hitting by me like things in a dream. 

I must have fallen asleep. 

But I never fcrgot that gipsy encamp- 
ment, and so when 1 left the navy on sick 
leave, and was unable to treat myself 
to a Sunbeam yacht, I had a splendid 
caravan built and called her `“ The Wan- 
derer." And ever since then I have been a 
vipsy wanderer on land as I had been a 
wanderer by sea, and I would not exchange 
my summer and autumn life oh the road 
for the gaieties of the grandest city in tke 
world, 

And that is why and how I took to a life 
on the roal, 


EE CORTES) —ů - 


Ib spite of the multiplicity of inter-Varsity 
contests of the present day, the Boat 
Race still holds first place in popular favour. 

Instituted in 1829, its inception was 
chiefly due to C. Wordsworth, lato Bishop 
of St. Andrews, and C. Merivale, late Dean of 
Ely. The first race was rowed on the 
evening of June 10, 1829, at Henley, from 
the Hambledon Look to Henley Bridge, 
Oxford winning oasily, by five lengths. 
Little did the participators think that the 
race would become the most popular of 
athletic events of the vear. Causa honoris, 
we append the names of the crews: 


Ox/ord. 
Carter, J. 
Arbuthnot, E. J. 
Bates, J. E. 
Wordsworth, C. 
Toogood, J. J. 
Garnier, T. F. 
Moore, G. R. 
Staniforth, T. (Stroke) 
Fremantle, W. R. (Cox.) 


Cambridge. 


Holdsworth, A. N. E. 
Bayfield, A. F. 
Warren, C. 

Merivale, C. 
Entwistle, T. 
Thompson, W. T. 
Selwyn, G. A. 

Snow, W. (Stroke) 
Heath, D. R. (Cox.) 


The uniform of Oxford was black straw 
hats, dark blue striped jerseys, and canvas 
trousers; Cambridge rowed in ordinary 
white shirts with a pink sash, light blue 
not being adopted as the Cambridge colour 
until a later date. 

It is somewhat 


remarkable, though 
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rowing-men at this time were sadanded with 


no favouring eve, but even with hostility, 
by the authorities at both Universities, 
how large a proportion of the first crews 
obtained prominence and distinction in 
after-life. Wordsworth became Bishop of 
St. Andrews, Toogood Prebendary of York, 
Garnier Dean of Lincoln, Fremantle 
Dean of Ri pon, Selwyn Bishop of Lichfield, 
and Merivale Dean of Elv, while Bayfield 
was subsequently Chancellor of the diocese 
of Manchester. 

The race was not repeated until 1836, 
when the rivals met for the first time on the 
tideway, the course being from Westminster 
to Putney. Cambridge won easilv, a per- 
formance they repeated on the rext occasion 
of the race — viz. 1839. W. B. Brett. late 


Lord Justice of Appeal, rowed seven in the 


winning boat. Another judge, the Hon. 
G. Denman, formed one of the Cambridge 
crew in 41 and 42. In the latter year the 
Oxford bow was F. T. Macdougall, who 
subsequently became Bishop of Labuan. 
In 1846 the congested state of the river 
led to the race being rowed from Mortlake 
to Putney, instead of from Westminster to 
Putney. Two years later the starting and 
Winning posts were reversed, and the race 
as now rowed from Putney to Mortleke. 
The results of the race to date are Oxford 
thirty-four, Cambridge twenty-nine, with 
one dead-heat in 1877. "Toogood, Oxford, 
list. 101b., is the heaviest carsman who hes 
competed, and Raven, Cambridge, 8st 131b., 
the lightest, while Archer. Cambridge, 
Sst. 2lb., is the lightest cox. 

To enumerate those who have becomo 
famous in efter-lite wcull occupy too much 
space, but, in edition to those already 
noted, we may mention: Lord Justice Chit. v ; 
Bishop Selwyn of Melanesia, whose father 
rowed in the first rece; Lord Cloncurry, 
A. De Rutzen, Metropolitan M: gistrate ; 


Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton; Rev. E. Warre, 
late Headmaster of Eton ; R. H. Cobbold, 
one of the first missionaries to China: 
E. C. Burton, a famous all-round athlete 
who contested  verious running-matches 
with the late Sir John Astley; Rev. J. 
McCormick, D. D., Hon. Chaplain to the King: 
W. B. Woodgate, one of the greatest living 
authorities on rowing; W. H. Waddington 


. Prime Minister of France in 1879; W. H. 


Grenfell, now Lord Desborough ; H. S. Pole- 
hampton, Chaplain at Lucknow, wounded 
and died in the Mutiny; Sir C. B. Lawes, 
sculptor; Baron Mecnaghten ; H. WR oen 
late Headmaster of Cheltenham ; J. P. Way 
Headmaster of Rossall ; ard Lord Ampthill. 

The following echieved the additional 
honour of playing in the inter-Varsit y 
cricket-match: C. Wordsworth, G. E. 
Hughes, J. Aitkin. W. Chitty, G. Bennett, 
C. G. Lane, and E. S. Carter, Oxford ; W. T. 
Thompson, W. Massey, S. T. Clissold, J. 
McCormick, W. W ingåeld, and J. W. Dale, 
Cambridge. Others, as C. Gurdon, W. G. 
Mitchell, A. R. Paterson, R. S. Kindersley, 
and C. R. Carter, represented their respec- 
sive Universities at Rugby football. 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


gipsy's van," 
said Uncle 
Eustace, ** It 
is being 
thoroughly 
repainted — 
drab inside 
and green 
outside, [ 
have hired 
it, with a 
steady-going 
old horse, for 
a month, I 

Ì thought,” he 
added, that perhaps Fred would like to 
come with us.” 

"I should like it very much indeed," 
I answered promptly. 

„How many of you are going?” asked 
my mother. 

“ Four," responded Uncle Eustace. ‘ That 
will be about as many as the van will 
comfortably hold. Harry and myself, of 
course. The doctor says he ought to live 
in the open air, so what could be better 
than a month in the country lanes ? ” 

Who is to be the fourth?” inquired 
my father. 

Frank Ingleby.” 

“Ah! poor Frank,” 
sympathetically. 

Hearing ihat Frank was to make one of 
the party, I felt more eager to join it than 
ever, because [ liked Ingleby better than 
any other fellow [ knew. For the last 
five years I had been at a Preparatory School 
at Eastbourne, but, having gained a small 
scholarship, [ was going to Tonbridge next 
term. Frank Ingleby also had been at 
Eastbourne until two vears ago, whea he 


said my mother 


Bv Tuomas Coss. 


CHAPTER I.—PREPARATIONS. 


left and went to Wellington, to be prepared 
for Sandhurst. But after Frank had been 
at Wellington twelve months Major Ingleby 
died, and Frank, having lost his mother 
some years earlier, henceforth spent his 
holidays with an uncle and aunt at Notting 
Hill. 

They were not at all rich, and, having six 
children of their own, I suppose they were 
not very anxious to keep Frank. His father, 
however, had not left any money, so that I 
knew he had been obliged to quit Wellington 
at the end of the Easter term, just before 
his sixteenth birthday. 

“The fact is,“ said Uncle Eustace, 
* young Ingleby is rather in need of a friend 
just now, and I used to know h's father 
very well. By the bye,” he added, ‘‘ I have 
said the van is to be sent here." 

" I question whether it will go into the 
coach-house," answered my father, who was 
always particular about everything connected 
with his horses and stables. 

Oh, well," said Uncle Eustace, in his 
cool way, “it can easily stand outside. 
1 told Pewsey—the owner of the horse and 
van—to bring them both here at two o'clock 
on Tuesday. Do you think," he asked, 
turning towards my mother, “ you could 
manage to lend us an old table and a bed- 
stead or two 7” 


Half an hour later, being accustomed to 
enter very thoroughly into everything he 
undertook, my uncle sat down by my side 
at the dining-room table and drew a capital 
plan of the van, showing all the details. 
He intended to buy two camp bedsteads 
which could be folded up during the daytime, 
my mother undertaking to lend two others. 
as well as a table from the nursery and 


some odd plates and dishes, cups and 
saucers, old knives and forks, metal bowls 
to wash the various utensils, ard cloths 
and towels to dry them. 

She also promised to supply a couple of 
lamps, à saucepan, a frying.pan, and two 
large empty stone jars for drinking-water, 
although it was understood that we should 
buy ginger-beer and soda-water as we went 
along. 

Uncle Eustace made a list of the thirgs 
my mother was to lend, aud the following 
morning I accompanied him and my Cousin 
Harry to the Stores, where we bought a 
spirit-stove for cooking, and three tins of 
tongue, some Swiss milk, tea, cocoa, jam, 
marmalade, and lots of thirgs of the kind, 
whilst our cook was told to fill a basket for 
the first day's meals. 

It was arranged that Uncle Eustace, 
Harry, and Frank Ingleby should all sleep 
at our house on the Tuesday night, my father 
suggesting more than once that we ought to 
set out very early on Wednesday mornir g. 
He seemed rather anxious on that point. 

If you get off about six," he said, there 
will not be a crowd to see vou ! " 

We made up our mirds for a busy after- 
noon on Tuesday. There would be the 
bedsteads, the table, and the rest of the 
furniture to stow away in the van, to say 
nothing of the provisions ard the books 
and games which Uncle Eustace told us to 
take in case of bad weather. 

Harry had bought a thick exercise book 
and written his name on the cover, saying 
that he intended to keep a diary all the 
time we were away, and I should have liked 
to take Peter, my Sussex spaniel, only 
uncle thought he would get in the way and 
become/ a nuisance; but he said I might 
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take my bicycle, as it could lie on the 
top of the van, so I wrote to tell Frar.k 
Ingleby to bring his also. : 
ank arrived with my uncle ard Harry 
at a quarter to one on Tuesday, luncheon 
having been arranged earlier than usual 
so that it should be finished before the 
arrival of the horse and van at two o'clock. 
A four-wheeled cab, with a trui k, a kit-bag, 
and the bicycle on the roof, stopped at the 
front door, and as soon ^s Harry got out he 
showed me his new penknife, so large that 
he could scarcely take it out of his waist- 
coat-pocket, with an implement for extract- 
ing stones from horses’ hoofs. He had 
brought also a motor-car index-book, to 
find out where the curs came from, as we 
were certain to see a great many on the 
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road. Over his shoulder was slung a 
camera, which would take either films or 
plates, and he said he should develop after 
dark at night. 

Both my father and mother seemed to go 
out of their way to make Frank Ingleby 
feel at home that afternoon. Nobody could 
help liking Frank, who had grown enor- 
mously since he left Eastbourne two years 
ago, so that now he was taller than Uncle 
Eustace, although not quite so broad. 

The sleeves of his grey jacket ard his 
trousers looked a little too short, and there 
was a patch on one of his boots. He had 
fair hair, which curled when it had not 
been cut for two or three weeks, with a 
fresh-looking face as if he had just come 
out of a swimming-bath. My mother said 


he was very good-looking, and anyway 
Frank’s was the kind of face that made 
you like him and feel inclined to tell him 
things. 

He sat next to my mother at luncheon, 
and I knew that she talked to him so much 
because he had no people of his own besides 
the Ramsays, and he did not seem to be at 
all shy or at a loss for something to say. 
After luncheon my father and Uncle Eustace 
lighted cigars, and we all went to the door 
to wait for Pewsey. 

*" | hope he won't be late," cried Harry, 
at five minutes to two, but it was nearly 
half.past before we obtained the first sight 
of ihe yin which was to be our home for 
the next month. 

(To Le continued.) 
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THE HEROES OF THE LIFEBOATS: 
THE WORK THEY HAVE DONE, AND THEIR MEMORIALS.* 


us heroes come from all parts of our 
. coast, they are not confined to any 
county or district. Nor, thank God, are 
they confined to Britain, as the splendid 
rescue last year made by the Dutch life- 
boatmen when the Berlin went to pieces 
at the Hook of Holland may well testify. 


[ Photo, SIDNEY CATTERALL, 


The Monument to the Lifeboatmen at 
St. Anne's-oa-Sea. 


Of course some parta of the British coast 
are more dangerous than others, and some 
are more in the track of vessels ; but whether 
it be in Cornwall or in Northumberland, 
at Duncansby Head or in the Solway Firth, 


9 See also the illustrated article on “Some Famous 
Lifeboats“ in the last volume of the B.O.P.” (Vol. 
XXIX.) 


By GEonRsE A. WADE, B.A. 


about Cape Clear or along the Giant's 
Causeway, off Llandudno or at Fishguard, 
it makes no difference. English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, or Manx, the lifeboatmen are 
all the same glorious lot when courage, 
skill, and indomitable patience and per- 
severance are required, when danger and 
death threatens, when duty calls. Let 
the billows rage their hardest, let the waves 
roll their highest, let the storm rave with 
fiercest fury, still the Hayletts, the Woods, 
the Tarts, the Williamses, the Robertses, 
the Owstons, the Cooks, the Fishes are 
al vays there, always ready. 

Such families and such men deserve 
memorials, though they seldom get any 
special reward at all! For it is not often 
that the general public knows what they 
have done; only the tale of some extra- 
ordinary severe storm or of some unique deed 
comes now and then to its ears. And, when 
that does happen, the gallant lifeboatman 
is often drowned, so that he then misses 
what praise does come to him after all! 
Never mind; his fame is secure, and his 
splendid deeds will receive their just reward 
above, where there is an Eye that sees every 
noble act and a Master Who gives due 
tribute to every answer to duty’s call. 

Yet we are not wholly insensible to what 
our brave fellows in the lifeboat do now and 
then; and, when they have given up their 
own lives in trying to save the lives of 
others, we do here and there erect memorials 
to their bravery, so that our younger men 
and the coming race may be stimulated 
and encouraged to do their duty also when 
occasion calls, when danger threatens and 
perishing ones appeal for help. 

Thus the whole nation raised 30,000/. 
in less than a fortnight for the widows and 
orphans of the magnificent Lancashire 
men who perished in the St. Anne's and 
Southport lifeboats on that December 
day of 1886. Of course you have seen the 
beautiful memorial, at the little seaside 
town of St. Anne's, that the nation raised 
to their memory ? What a glorious figure 
is that of the lifeboatman on the summit of 
the column, the lifebuoy ready in his hand 
to throw, looking seaward, upright, bold, 
and fearless! Not a man had escaped 
from the St. Anne's boat, only two out of 
fifteen from the Southport one. But this 
pathetic figure on the monument typifies 
that the Lancashire sailors cre still ready 


and eager to go in the lifcboat when their 


services are required ; for the figure is merely 
a replica of the St. Anne’s men of to-day, 


just as it was of those twenty-two years 
ago. 

Then there is that monument at Caister, 
Norfolk, to the Hayletts and their comrades, 
the “men who never turn back.” The 
tribute in stone to their valiant deeds, to 
their extraordinary gallantry, is a striking 
one, but it is certainly not a tithe of what 
such men deserve. The memorial takes the 
form of a rude big rock surmounted by the 
broken mast of a ship, upon which you 
can still see the cut rope and its knots. 


| Photo, Woon, 


The Monument to the men who never turn 
back.” 


Below this, resting on the plinth, is a life- 
buoy, marked with the words “ Caister 
Lifeboat,” and on the face of the rock is 
carved a fine representation of the grand 
boat itself on its errand of mercy to a doomed 
ship on those dangerous sands that are so 
well visible frum Caister and Yarmouth. 

A striking monument this one. But 
then, what men they were to whcse memories 
it has been reised! What fitting successors 
of Nelson and his friends who came from 
those Norfolk rectories and homes to win 
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kor England the proud sovereignty of the 
waves ! 

You know Deal and its lifeboat, and you 
have heard of Richard Roberts, even if 
you have not had many a talk with the 
veteran * It seems impossible to spend a 


The Monument in Whitby Church to the 
Lifeboat Crew who perished after going out 
six times in one day. 


holiday at Deal and not to know Roberta, 
though he has just recently retired from 
the coxswainship of the boat he loved so 
well and guided so splendidly for many 
long years. 

Richard Roberts has made one phrase 
famous, just as did James Haylett, of 
Caister; Edgar Woods, of Gorleston; 
Isaac Tart, of Lydd ; and Parson Williams, 
the Welsh lifeboat hero. You perhaps know 
the quiet determined words these men 
spoke, with no idea that those words would 
become celebrated and re.echo through the 
world as rallying cries in times of danger ? 
Let me repeat some of them for you here. 

The inquest on the drowned lifeboat- 
men at Caister. Old James Haylett, 
having lost son and grandson in the disaster, 
giving evidence that the boat could not 
possibly reach the doomed ship. Then," 
said the sympathetic coroner, “ why 
didn't they turn back? 

“Turn back?" exclaimed the grand 
old man, with scorn and glowing face. 
“ Caister men never turn back." 

Thea you remember Edgar Woods, when 
& terrific storm kept many sailors from 
trying to rescue that ship off Gorleston, and 
somebody doubted whether it was not even 
an insane act to try to get the Mark Lane 
lifeboat to face the dreadful gale. Woods 
took a quick turn on the pier. He looked 
at the awful elements; he looked at the 
Mark Lane; he looked at the perishing 
crew on the far-off ship. Then, in a burst 
of wonderful heroism, he shouted, * The 
Mark Lane is going, if I go in her by myself! 

Then that splendid Kentish sailor Isaac 
Tart's famous words on an almost similar 
occasion at Lydd, when even brave seamen 
hung back, so frightful was the storm, and 
such certain death it seemed to go out in 
the lifeboat. “It shall never be said that 
Isaac Tart watched men perish without 
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trying to help them, at any rate! Row 
away, my lads, we're in the ha ids of God! 

So this other Kentish lifeboatman, whom 
thousands of folks visiting Deal have seen 
and known, made an historic phrase when 
he was asked what was his proudest boast 
in connection with the more than 400 lives 
that he had helped to save from drowning. 

“ Why, it's this,” said he. The Deal boat 
and men never yet went out to a wreck 
and left a living man behind on the ship!“ 

What grand tributes these are to the 
bravery and success of our lifeboatmen— 
unconscious tributes, too, most of them. 
Not words spoken to gain the publio ear, 
to win popular applause in the presence of 
&lmiring multitudes. But words spoken 
from the hearts of the men who uttered 
them, words often wrung from their lips 
in the supremest momenta of life. 

Monuments! What are monuments of 
stone, poor chiselled words on rough 
memorials, as tributes to gallantry and 
modesty such as this ? 

On the retirement of Richard Roberts a 
few months ago from active work as cox- 
swain of the Deal lifeboat, after forty-two 
yews of magnificent service, the veteran 
was presented with a token of the town’s 
esteem, and awarded a small pension by the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. And 
well had he earned these all too poor rewards 
by his self-sacrificing and noble work. 

And what can you say that is praise 
sufficient for the work of the Cooks, long of 
Lowestoft, now of Frinton-on-Sea ? There 
is perhaps no lifeboat-family superior to 
theirs throughout all Britain, Ve how 
cn we decide, when we recollect the record 
of the Hayletts and the Robertses, the men 
of Caister and Deal? But this Frinton 
family can hold up its head without fear, 
even against those renowned competitors ! 
Long before Henry Greathead or William 
Wouldhave planned the first lifeboat on 
modern lines the Cooks were noted for 
lifeboat work in the voluntary old-fashioned 
boats. Over one hundred and forty years 
ago there was a Cook (the great-grand- 
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self-devotion of lifeboatmen who have 
perished in their work of rescue. This 
monument stands in the wide space just 
after you have entered the church on the 
cliff, and it is in the form of a marble dome 
supported on pillars, the whole resting 
on a square solid base, on each side of which 
are carved some words and a long inscrip- 
tion commemorative of one of the grandest 
deeds ever done by the lifeboat. It was 
recounted for years as a story to rouse 
boys at school to a stern sense of duty, 
and it may well be told again here. 

We cannot do better than quote the words 
from the “ Times " of February 9, 1861, as 
they are engraved on the monument itself: 

“ Five times during the day had the 
lifeboatmen braved the furious seas, and 
five times had they returned with crews 
from vessels in distress. A sixth ship was 
then driven in behind the pier. The men, 
all exhausted as they were, again pulled out 
in the lifeboat. But, before they had 
gone fifty yards, a great wave capsized 
her. Then were beheld by several thousand 
persons within almost a stone’s throw, but 
unable to assist, the fearful agonies of the 
powerful men buffeting with the fury of 
the breakers till, one by one, twelve out of 
the thirteen sank, and only one was saved! 

Six times out in one day, and then, after 
succeeding five times in savjng the drown. 
ing and shipwrecked sailors, to be lost 
themselves at last! Twelve Whitby men 
out of thirteen! Earthly rewards and 
monuments can poorly recompense such 
devotion and death. But there was One 
Who received those gallant fellows to 
His arms, Whose Well done! more than 
repaid them for all that they had under- 
gone that day ! 

Nor is Ireland without its tribute to its 
brave sons who have passed to their last 
home whilst out with the lifeboat. You 
can see the monument almost as soon as 
you land at thequay at Kingstown. If you 
don't, any man will soon point it out to you, 
for the sons of Erin are very proud of what 
it commemorates, as they have every right 


The Memorial to the Kingstown (Ireland) Lifeboatmen, drowned trying to rescue the 
crew of a wrecked ship. 


father of the present generation of the family) 
who coxed the voluntary crews in lifeboat 
rescues during awful storms. 

In the grand old abbey church at Whitby 
is one of the chief mem rials to be found 
in any English church to the bravery and 


to be, indeed. There it is, on the front 
of the huge rock that fices Carlisle Pier in 
Kingstown Harbour, merely a slab let into 
tho rock with the names of the crew who 
were lost from Civil Service No. 7 on that 
eve of Christmas, 1895, when she set out on 
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an almost impossible task to rescue the 
sailors of a shipwrecked vessel outside the 
harbour. Fifteen men were drowned when 
the lifeboat capsized in the fearful seas. 
But, though dead, their example only urged 
others on. 

Out went a second lifeboat, partly manned 
by sailors from H.M.S. Melampus. So 
terrible were the waves that the tug which 
had been engazel to take her out refused to 
go at the last minute. But the gallant men 
in the lifeboat, Irish seamen and the 
Melampus bluejackets, were not to be kept 

back. They went off alone ! 

They could not rewh either the wreck 
or their drowning comrades, and reluctantly 
returned with the sad news of the disaster. 
Did that daunt the courazeous sons of 
Erin? Nota bit! Off set a third lifeboat, 
the Poolbez one, to se» what she could 
do. She was soon so swamped and filled 
with water that she had to put back in order 
to escape total destruction. 

But Ireland was not to be beaten even 
yet! The ss. Tearaght, which belonged 
to the Commissioners of Irish Lights, next 
st off amid the fury of the gale. She could 
not get near the doomed ship, and had to 
retura. But—what splendid fellows these 
Irishmen were !—she again went out, and, 
thouzh threitened with destruction every 


minute, at last she succeeded in getting 


near the wreck. Amid ringing cheers 
the captain, his wife and child, and the 
whole crew of seventeen were transferred 
safely to the steamship, and thus twenty lives 
were saved after all ! 

No wonder that the Lifeboat Institution 
deemed this such a splendid rescue that the 


captain of the Tearaght was 8 with 
1 


a special gold medal, and all his aiders with 
silver ones, whilst thousands of pounds were 
collected for the widows and orphans of the 
drownel lifeboatmen. And this simple 
memorial on the rock at Kingstown tells 
their story. But it neels no monument to 
do this, for Ireland has not yet forgotten it. 

If you have ever been to Margate it is 
unnecessary to tell you of the beautiful 
statue there, the finest statue in the land 
to any lifeboat heroes, probably even a 
finer one than that at St. Anne's in its 
splendid pose and figure of the man carved 
there, though one hardly likes to make 
comparisons in such a case. 

Anyhow, Margate’ s statue of a hero has 
no superior; we'll put it that way. You 
know him well. With his cork jacket on, 
fully ready for active service, he stands 
watching the vessel afar drifting to its 
doom, and he peers anxiously forward to 
see how it can best he aided. His feet 
stand firm on the rock beneath him, and his 
heart’s trust is just as firm in his Lord and 
Master. He is the typical Kentish lifeboat- 
man, whose heroism at Margate, Deal, 
Ramsgate, and Lydd has raised his name to 
the very highest pitch of glory in England's 
annals of lifeboat service. 

You can read on the tablet below him 
why this statue was erected, even if you did 
not read the story on that morning when 
London thrilled with pain and pride at the 
grand gallantry of these mea it knew so 
well. it was on Thursday, December 2, 
1897, that the surf-lifeboat, Friend of All 
Nations, capsized whilst going on a moun- 


CONJURING 


HIS trick is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular ever iavented, ard has been 
performed by many of the world's best 
coajurers, There are several ways of per- 
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tainous sea to rescue a wrecked vessel. With 
the brave crew went Charles Troughton, the 
superintendent of the Margate Ambulance 
Corp3, as a volunteer, and his name is carved 
on the stone, immortal with theirs, as he 
perished with them in the noble endeavour. 
And with the Hayletts, the Tarts, the 
Owstons, the Woods, the Fishes, the Robertses 
aid their memorials, let us not forget those 
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brave alee yams the Williamses of the 
Abersoch ^feboat, in Anglesey. Their 
memorials aie ‘written there, and their names 
are carved deeper than in stone, for they 
were gallant indeed! When the lifeboat 
could not succeed in reaching a wrecked 
ship during a terrific gale in 1835, when 
many sailors stood aside half-affrighted 
at the fury of the storm, out stepped the 
brave vicar, the Rev. James Williams, 
and took off his coat. 

“If we can't reach them by the boat," 
he said, I take a line on horseback.” 


o DAD 


It seemed the most crazy thing ever man 
ventured in such awful seas, but the nobie 
and brave Williams, on his magnificent 
steed, did it, and the perishing sailors were 
sved after tremendous exertions, for which 
the Institution gave a gold meda! and an 
address of thanks to the noble and gallant 
parson. And it is delightful to read that, 
thirty-five years later, when the Aberscch 
lifeboat went out, in a westerly gale with a 
very heavy sea running, to try to save the. 
crew of the Kenilworth, of Liverpool, and 
found that she was a man short, there at 
once stepped into the boat the Rev. Owen 
Williams, and he pulled strongly with the 
rest until they had brought thirteen men 
safely to land from the lost vessel. Owen 
Williams was the son of the Rev. James 
Williams of Anglesey, and a finer instance 
of a brave father with an equally brave son, 
in the ministry of the Church would be hard 
to find. Owen Williams received the silver 
medal of the National Lifeboat Institution, 
and their special thanks on vellum for his. 
gallantry. His case and his father's cer- 
tainly constitute a record of the kind, and 
we rejoice that that grand old veteran of 


the lifeboats, the Rev. Owen Williams, is 


still with us. Fifty years of regular and 
splendid lifeboat work are behind him! 
May he succeed in getting his century, and 
miy we live to greet him then ! 

And you who have been to the little 
Manx island and have stood with doffed 
hat in its cemetery whilst reading the simple 
words on a well-known gravestone there 
will not fail to award the due meed of praise 
to the brave men of the Isle of Man who have 
often done yeoman service in the lifeboat. 

The stone monument is modest and un- 
ostentatious, but it tells its own striking tale. 
Read what it says, and let that suffice. 
It will do so, if you truly appreciate noble 
couraze, self-sacrifice, and splendid devotion : 

"In loving remembrance of Thomas 
Clucas, who, with three others of the life- 
boat crew, was drowned whilst nobly 
attempting the rescue of the crew of the 
barque Lebu, on Thursday, the 20th October, 
1881, in the 43rd year of his age." 

There is a verse below this, not inappro- 
priate either to such a memorial of gallant 
men. But the simplicity of the inscriptions 
on these tributes to the bravest of the brave 
is not the least of their attractions. 

For true bravery is always allied with 
modesty ; the gallant body is ever coupled 
with the retiring mind and the sensitive 
soul. Nature's gentlemen are always 
fashioned complete, each in his own sphere. 
As the grand old writer of the Epistle says, 
There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars. For one star differeth from another 
star in glory." So there are brave men in 
all classes and ranks. The collier, the 
soldier, the sailor, the engineer, the clerk, 
the navvy, the statesman, the prince— 
ail may be, and all are, very often brave and 
ready at duty's call to yield their lives for 
the good of others. 

But the lifeboat has ever exercised a 
special fascination for the British boy, 
at school or at work, and each year only 
increases that fascination. Hence the 
memorials mentioned here cannot fail to be 
interesting to all boy-readers of this paper. 


TRICKS, AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 


By MORLEY ADAMS. 


PART IV.—THE BOY AND BOX TRICK. 


forming it, but the way I shall describe is, 
I believe, the best, and certainly the most 
simple, and therefore, as is so often the 
case, the least liable to detection. 


A large box is on the platform, and this is 
shown to the audience, inside and outside, 
aad tapped all round. If desirable, cne of 


„the aud:eáce (car come on to the platform 
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and examine it. A sack is also produced 
and into it is put a boy. The mouth of the 
sack is tied up by a member of the audience, 
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Fia. 1.—THe Business END OF THE Box. 


and, if you wish to make the trick impressive, 
the knot should be sealed with sealing-wax. 

Now the sack containing the boy is put 
inside the box, and the box is locked and 


Fic. 2.—SEWI NGO THE END oF Box OPzNED. 
Note that the cord is no impediment. 


the key given to some one to keep. Next 
the box is corded, the rope going round 
both ways, as you would tie up a parcel 
for the post. This rope can also be sealed 


Fic. 3.-Stewina RAIL ROUND INSIDE oF Lin. 


at the knot if desirable. Now a curtain is 
drawn for a minute across the box, and the 
piano plays, The curtain is drawn aside, 
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the box uncorded and unlocked, and it is 
found that the boy has disappeared and the 
sack is in the box and still tied up with the 
seal intact. Whilst the sack is being 
examined, it is found that the boy who 
was therein is now at the other end of the 
room. or, if in a large hall, in the gallery. 
The first thing and the most important is 
the box, and, as the cost is so small, I would 
advise you to get a carpenter to make it for 
you. He will supply the wood and make 
the box to your instructions for about 10s. 6d., 
or, with an extra lid, the use of which I shall 
explain later on, 12s. 6d. If you are handy 
with tools there is no reason why you should 
not make it yourself. The following are 
the dimensions and instructions which 
you will give to the carpenter. "Tell him to 
use wood which is well seasoned, and what 
carpenters call 4-inch boards—that is wood 
which is } an inch thick after it has been 
planed. The length of the box should be 
32 inches, the breadth 21 inches, and the 
depth 21 inches, and it is to be made exactly 
as you would make an ordinary box, except 
one of the ends, which must be made as in 
fig. 1. That is, the entire end, except the 


Fig. 4.—THE Two Sacks. 


four inches at the top, revolves on two pivots. 
This must be able to swing quite easily, 
without the slightest suspicion of sticking, 
and it must have a secret catch, the socket 
of which must be let into the edge of the 
eid which revolves and the part which 
fits into it on the side of the box, or vice 
teret—the socket on the side and bolt on 
the edge. This catch is self-working, and 
can be purchased from any ironmonger 
for about sixpence. If the carpenter is 
making it for you, and you tell him that 
you require the swinging end of the box 
to fasten with a secret catch, he will under- 
stand, as these catches are often affixed 


` to swing doors. 


If you will glance at fig. 2 vou will see 
exactly how this end should look when 
opened. The lid of the box I should make 
to lift quite off the box. A small rail put 
round the inside is a good plan for making 
it fit like the cork fits into a bottle. Fig. 3 
shows exactly what I mean. The idea of 
having the lid to lift off is on account of 
making the box serve for another very 
effective trick which I shall explain in m 
next chapter. I should paint the box blac 
and varnish it, and it is now complete for 
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the performance of the trick. In my esti. 
mate of the cost, 105. 6d.. I included the cost 
of the secret cateh and the varnish and 


FIG. 5.—-Tuk Boy AND SACK. 


paint. You should get an estimate from a 
carpenter for the complete box, and you 
will find that he will charge you a price 
very near to the one named by me. 

The next thing is the preparation of the 
sack, or rather two sacks, for two will be 
required. These should be made of some 
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Fid. 6.— Tak Box wi tu Boy IN8&IDE LOCKED AND 
TIRD Ur. 


cheap material (cretonne serves excel- 
lently), and should be about 40 inches long 
and 24 inches wide, one of them being 
one inch smaller in width than the other. 
The reason of this is that one has to go inside 
the other, and this fact must not be known 
to the audience. They think that there is 


Fic. 7.—THE CURTAIN FRAME OF BAM OO. 


but one sack, and to all appearances there is 


but one. 


Now you have to make your curtain, unless 
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you happen to have a large drawing- 
room screen, which answers admirably. 
If not, you will find it quite easy to make 
such a screen as in sketch. As this 
involves expense, you should borrow a 
screon, if there is not already one in the 
house. 

Now you have everything ready for the 
trick, and you should get some smart boy 
to be your accomplice, and practise with 
him several times before performing the 
trick in public. 

It is necessary that there should be a door 
behind your platform which leads out to 
some room behind or into the open, so that 
your boy can run round and appear among 
the audience. This is not a trick to be 
performed in a drawing-room so much ae in 
a public room, where there is always a door 
behind the platform or stage. If you are 
performing it in a room where there is no 
door, you must arrange your platform so 
that there is a space between it and the 
back wall, in order that the boy when he 
gets out of the box can slip down and con- 
ceal himself beneath the platform. 

Now, assuming that you have everything 
in readiness, you proceed as follows. 

You show your box, turning it round all 
ways and tapping it all over. Then you pick 
up the sack in which is concealed the 
duplicate sack. We will call the larger 
sack No. 1, and the one which is one inch less 
in width No. 2. No. 2, then, unknown to 
the audience, is inside No. 1. Now assist 
your boy into the sacks, putting him into 
No. 1, and, whilst doing so, pull out the 
mouth of sack No. 2 so that it protrudes 
about four inches, as in fig. 4. Now bring 
the mouths of the two sacks together in 
pleats, like you have seen a miller do before 
tying up a sack of flour, taking care to have 
your hands over the edges of sack No. 1. 
Now some member of the audience ties up 
the mouth of the sack, and as No. 2 is 
protruding about four inches through your 
clenched hands, it is really No. 2 only that 
he is tying, whilst No. 1, in which is the 
boy; is not tied up at all. Now you can 
have the knot sealed, if desired (you are 
still holding the mouth of the sacks), and 
some one helps you to lift the whole bundle 
into the box. The lid is put on, the box 
is locked, a rope is brought and the box 
corded, and the knot sealed. Now you 
draw your curtain in front of the box, 
the boy inside having already pulled the 
sack No. 1 (which was never tied up) off, 
opens the side of the box by pushing it 
slightly with his hand, and, bringing sack 
No. 1 with him, gets out of the box, 
disappears through the door at the back 
of the platform, makes his way round to 
the entrance at the other end of the room, 
and cautiously steals in and sits down 
quietly among the audience. 

No. 5 is a photo of the boy leaving the 
box with the sack in his hand. 

The curtain is withdrawn and the box 
unlocked (by a member of the audience). 
The lid is removed and the box is found to 
be empty except for the sack, still tied up 
and the seal unbroken. This sack is, of 
course, No. 2, which the boy has left in the 
box. There are a few general observations 
which should be remembered. First of all, 
rehearse the trick over once or twice with 
the boy who is to help you, so that he may 
be thoroughly used to opening the box 
quietly and quickly. Then you should 
have the piano playel directly you draw 
the curtain across the box, so that the little 
clicking noise which the spring is sure to 
make when the end of the box is opened 
shall be drowned. The piano stops directly 
you withdraw the curtain. 

Lastly, remember to keep up a continual 
patter whilst performing the trick. The 
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illusion is one which lends itself excel- 
lently to patter, and you should find no 
difficulty in introducing a pleasing flow of 
conversation from start to finish. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE LAY OF THE LEAN 
ATHLETE. 


BEING THE MEDITATIONS OF 8MITHERS OF 
THE LOWER FOURTH, WHO HAS GONE INTO 
TRAINING FOR THE SCHOOL SPORTS. 


First OAN TRR. 


(The Athlete soliloqutses on the emptiness of things 
in general and of himself in partícular.) 


[x day to day, from week to week, 
Altho' I seem no outward ailer, 
Upon my ever-blinching cheek 
The blush grows paler still and paler. 
(I'm not quite sure if this is right— 
Comparatives upset me quite.) 


Just lately (at the thought my bile 

Geta up, my blood congeals and curdles) 
I entered for tlie jumps, tbe mile, 

The hundred, quarter, and tbe hurdles, 
In sporta take this advice from me: 
Get plenty for your entrance fee. 


An awful vow I made, as stern 
And firmly fix'd as any Cato, 
Each weakness of the flesh to spurn 
From strawberry ice to new potato. 
Potatoes, as no doubt you've felt, 
Lie somewhat heavy 'Leath the belt. 


Whene'er I pass a tempting shop 
Unquenchable desire assails me. 

I never dare to make a stop 
Unless my pocket-money fails me. 

When over-tempted to disburse 

Remember to forget your purse. 


But oh! it needs a world of pluck 
Such frantic pangs to keep enduring ; 
I never knew before that tack 
Could be so wondrously alluring. 
Life's inmost sweets we never know 
Until we're forced to let them go. 


And now my spirits slowly sink 
In silent depths of melancholy. 
Such abstinence I've come to think 
The last extremes of utter folly. 
Oh, that by happy accident 
The sports were at the end of Lent! 


At meals Tre used much self-restraint 
To keep myself from what the next ate— 
But stop! (this rhyme will make you faint) 
I'm sick of this Iambic sextet. 
(I usually write this stuff 
Until I think you've had enough.) 


SECOND CANTER. 


(He turns for eonsola' ion to the poets. from Caed mon 
to Kipling, and continues to philosophise.) 


Yet once more oh ye laurels! Life is built cn 
The vain, deluding joys of bread and Stilton: 
Of that forbidden tree, no more! (That's Milton.) 


It little profits that I spend stray pennies on 

The tarta that greet me like a good man's benison. 

Me, mightier transports move! (That sounds like 
Tennyson ) 


From the contagion of the world how well he 

Escapes, who goes in training! Even jelly 

Makes faint with too much sweet. (I'm quoting 
Shelley.) 


We few, we happy few, are fit to break spear, 

Whom hard condition with all athletes makes peer 

Forbear, and eat no more! (I think that's Shake- 
speare.) 

The first, fine careless rapture triumph crowning, 


Repaya for all, no evil fortune frowning, 
But roses, roses all the way (says Browning.) 


A flask of wine, a book of verse shall herald 
The nothing, all things end in: then, unferu''d, 
Ah, my Beloved, fill the cup! (Fitzgerald.) 


THIRD CANTER. 
(He is struck with au idea.) 


Among t' e gols there ought to be 
Some athlete of mythology — 
Hyxeia and fleet Mercury 
Were parents to him surely. 
Athleticus would be his name: 
J fear 'tis somewhat weak and lame. 
(It's not upon the rolls of faine, 
But legendary purely.) 


He'd run five hundred miles with ease, 
Or p'rhaps a thousand at a squeeze, 
In fact the fleet Plicidippides 

With him was nowhere in it. 
From Mount Olympus to tbe Nile 
Four bours was something like his style, 
And when he only ran a mile 

His time was half a minute. 


On light ambrosia he dined, 

With nectar equally combined, 

All other food his steadfast mind 
Consistently ignoring. 

And so, by his example, I 

For some few wretched weeks will try 

To put all fleshly weak ess by, 
His potent aid imploring. 


LAST LAP. 


(He addresses his supplications to the god of athletics 


ín the form of a litany.) 


When the many-coloured pack 
Stretches out along the track, 
When the pace begins to kill, 

Fails the heart, and slacks the will, 
When the empty bellows wheeze, 
When a looseness bends the knees, 
When the labour'd stride gives way, 
When the legs refuse to “stay,” 
When all further striviug palls, 
When the scratch-man overhauls, 
When each bone and muscle's aching, 
When the heart is almost breaking— 
Hear me when I cry to thee, 

Libera me, domine! 


(He loses the metrical cradle-cannon amd tries some 


long dactylic hazards.) 


Moreover, dear Patron, you'll free me 
From inward convulsions, and quiet 
All ant pathetical diet; 

From éclair and mayonna‘se creamy 

To oyster and dubious patty— 

Oh, belp me to keep a safe distance 
From ev'ry ptece de résistance 

Of A. B. C.,“ “Lyons,” or “Gatti”; 

And details of all of these mercies 

Ill cite in the following verses. 


(He regains te cradle-cannon.) 


Fron the guileful Chel-ea bun, 

From tle subtle Sally Lunn, 

From the tempting fancy cakes, 
Harbingers of inward aches, 

From "Cream Soda,” “ Vino," * Kola,” 
From the fragrant Gorgonzola, 

From the sticky sweets of Slade, 
From the gaseous lemonade, 

From the tarts and puffs “fresh daily,” 
From the chocolate-creams of Caley, 
From the cool. refreshing ice— 
Ev'rything, in fact, that’s nice, 
Ev'rything that’s bad for me— 
Libera me, domine! 


Finally, in short, and last, 
When this awful time is past, 
From a further course of tra'ning, 
Wind-distending, muscle-straining. 
From a Spartan’s fare ascetic 
From the clutch of sports athletic— 
Ere I pay my entrance fee— 
Lib-ra me, domine! 
WILFRID BLAIR, 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


Y that seeming good fortune which 
so often falls to the share of wicked 
men, embollening and enticing them on to 
the commission of still greater crimes, 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE BRIDAL EVI. 


Carton got safe into hold amongst the hills 
of Purbeck, and found the Hawk lying 
off shore ready to receive him. He spent 
the night in the stone hut, and a wild night 


it was. The living members of the Hawk's 
company were together again, and they 
celebrated the event by a drinking orgie. 
The fishers and quarriers joined them, and 
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the stone-pit amongst the hills was turned 
into a Pandemonium. 

Early next morning, as soon as the light 
served, Captain Jonas went aboard his 
ship, taking his sailors with him. Carton 
went too, for he was ill and irritable and not 
disposed to make shift with the bundles of 
heather or bracken which formel the only 
couches in the hut, 
move with any ease or celerity, and there- 
fore fel! safer from pursuit on the ship. 

The other Alsatians paid a visit to their 
oll sea-going quarters, and some, finding 
themselves aboard, stayed there, not relish- 
ing a return to the prison on Purbeck ; but 
Shan O’Neil and two of his more intimate 


cronies went back to land, saying that they ^ 


had a little matter of honour to settle before 
they could leave Dorset. The Hawk might 
look in for them at dawn on the Sunday. 

The day was but little advanced when 
the Hawk stool out to sea -nce more. 
The inhabitants of Purbeck who happenel 
to sight her were either her sworn allies 
or else took her for a smuggler that had 
stayed too long inshore. Smugglers had 
the sympathy of the poorer folk, and the 
gentry along the coast winked at their 
doings, when not actively interested in 
them, so the remnant of those that had 
assailad Cliflon got safely away from their 
den in the fastnesses of Purbeck. 

Their allies, the smuggling fishers and 
stone-hewers, had guarded their secret 
well, and it was only after my meeting 
with Master Humphrey that any of us 
harboured the notion that the villains had 
been lurking in our vicinity. And when 
we did become suspicious we had no leisure 
to prosecute a search, for affairs of the 
greatest and happiest moment excluded 
àll else from our minds. 


It was Saturday, the eve of our dear ^ 


mistress’s marriage-day. At Clifdon and 
at Sir Arthur’s every soul had been abroad 
by candle and lanthorn-light ; they could 
not wait for the day. At each house the 
men and maids, indoors and out, had been 


working as those work who toil for love ` 


rather than wages. 

The mansions were full of guests and 
the stables o’ercrowded with horses. The 
kitchen fires roared and glowed, devouring 


days of hard labour with the woodman’s . 


axe, and our cook-maid snapped off any 
nose that protruded into her domain. 

In the upper chambers rich clothing hung 
about in profusion, and ladies and gallants 
were busy. with thoughts of how they 
should deck themselves on the morrow. 

Gifts had rained in on Mistress. Bamp- 
fvlie, and the tables that ran down the 
siles of the fine hall groaned with them. 
The great board in the centre of the room 
was already covered with the snowy linen 
that should bear the burden of the giant 
feast that was almost ready. 

Late in the evening, when the candles 
were lit and their reflections danced into 
one’s eyes from a hundred glittering articles 
cunningly wrought in gold and silver and 
glass, I walked through the hall with the 
steward and came upon Mistress Bamp- 
fylle, who was taking a last look at all 
things. She espied me. I had not been 
in her presence before all the day. 

„Ah! Master Hodgson," cried she 
merrily, ** ? .re is booty to cozen a thief into 
a trap; think you the rascaldlom of London 
will drop anchor in our little bay to-night ? "' 

Mistress.“ said I, "virtue hath put 
vice to flight. The robbers, thank God! 
are gone. Only the most foolhardy knave 
would venture hither to-night when we 
have a score of brave guests sleeping beneath 
the roof and a small army of stout servitors 
linding pallets in all corners." 

* There is no need for bolts and bars 


Moreover, he could not . 


to-night, then, and I do not require a guard 
in the priest's hole.” 

We laughed at so absurd an idea, and I 
declared I would play the sentinel for mere 
fun; but our mistress said, ©“ No! no! 
let us all sleep to-night and nave fresh and 
sprightly faces to-morrow. Good. night to 
ye both!” 

We criel God to bless her and give her 
sweet rest, and she went to her chamber 
as carelessly happy as a child. Would 
to heaven she had stayed there until her 
belovel knight had ridden beneath her 
window to give hera merry Hunt'sup!" * 
in the morning. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. — AN HOUR AFTER 
MIDNIGHT, 


THE stone hut again, and the sun just 
gone down, reddening and frosty over the 
elge of the cliff that closed in the western 
side of the quarry like a wall. 

In the hut were Shan O'Neil, two of his 
White Friars associates, and a fisherman. 
A fire burned clearly on an open grate of 
slabs, and a stew-pot simmered, giving forth 
an appetising odour. The O'Neil was cook. 
The fisherman was kitchen-maid and was 
polishing a flagon ; already he had- washed 
and wiped a few platters of rough Dorset 
ware. The two others sat and smoked and 


waited until the early supper should be 


ready. 

The light faded quickly in the gloomy 
habitation, and torches were lighted, when 
at last the contents of the pot were declared 
readv. 

Half-way through the meal a whistle 
from outside called for a momentary 
silence; the whistle was repeated. Tis 


Reuben," said the fisherman, and presently ` 


Reuben, another fisherman, entered. - 
“ Ye keep no watch,” said he. 


" No," answered O'Neil, “ but we should 
shoot at any unannounced shadow that 


darkened the doorway.” 

1 guessed so much, therefore I gave 
a call. Have ye supper to spare?“ 

O'Neil filled a platter with the savoury 
mess and passed it to the newcomer. ‘ "Tis 
hot," he remarked; thou canst speak 
thy tidings briefly whilst it cools.” 

The road's clear; the house is stuffed 
like a treasure-store; no one suspects; 
the doves are too busy cooing to look for a 
hawk." 

" Well, the plunder should be goodly, 
and there are but few to share it. We 
shall fare better than by Carton's scheme. 
Is that psalm-singing hobbledehoy that 
betrayed us before still sponging on the 
lady of the house? 

He's a guest at the wed ling.” 

“Then we must try to spoil his wel- 
come. I'd give my share of the booty 
to get my fingers on him. Let us be going 
as soon as possible and so get a chance to 
spy out the place, Maybe we shall light 
on Master Hodgson playing the zealous 
watchman ; the clown may blunder into a 
suspicion of our movements through the folly 
of Carton.” 

The supper was eaten, the fire banked 
up, and the torches extinguished. Under 
the faint light of the stars the party went 
down to the boat, which lay under the 
shelter of the shore. 

They put off, and the two fishers rowed 
round to a point of the bay. Here they 
went ashore, the boatmen to a neighbour- 
ing ale-house. the three London rogues 
alone undertaking the long tramp to Clifdon. 


* A “Hunt’s up“ was any song sung to rouse a 
fleeper in the morning. It was more often a love song 
than a hunting ditty. 
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They had some hours before them on the 
Saturday side of midnight, and they had 
many miles to go. So, whilst they at the 
Manor had no thought of evil, evil was 
pushing its way towards them. Before the 
candles were put out or the bustle in the 
house stilled by sleep, thievish eyes had 
peered through the lighted windows, and 
robber fingers had itched to grasp the 
wealth that the eyes feasted upon. 


- 


The Black O'Neil and hia we. satellites 


. went down by the path over the cliff towards 


the entrance to the subterranean passages. 
Their survey of the house decided them to 
use the way that had once failed them 
rather than attempt door or window with 
so many dogs about and so many groonis 
sleeping in the stables. As they had not 
used the cove or come up the combe, any 
watcher there would watch in vain for a 
re-appearance of the Hawk, supposing any 
rumour of her return had got about the 
countrvside. 

It so happened that no watch was kept 
anywhere, and Clifdon went to bed only 
hoping for sound sleep after the labours 
and excitements of the day. For the 
most part sleep came with but little wooing. 

O'Neil went stealthily, as though a foe 
might be lying behind any bush or boulder 
on his way. He left one man immediately 
within the first gallery ; the second one he 
left at the secret door leading to the upper 
chamber. Crawling as far as the “ priest's 
hole," he found that the route was clear 
and unguarded. 

The time was about an hour past mid- 
night. He waited, listened ; there were no 
sounds. Slowly, very slowly, inch by 
inch he worked the door leading to the 
still room. The place was in utter dark- 
ness. Quick as a dog he went back on all- 
fours to the fellow left at the end of the 
upper gallery and called him to make all 
speed to join him. Soon there were two 
desperate villains in the priest's hole.“ 


In her chamber the Mistress of Clifdon 
lay wakeful but happy. For a long while 
she let her thoughts run through the pleasant 
channels that memory and hope provided 
for them. But when the clock in the turret 
boomed a sonorous midnight she turned 
resolutely to slumberland, for her wedding- 
morn was already come and yet she had not 
slept. The gates of slcep remained closed ; 
she could not enter. And then it was that 
her tired brain began to harcas her with 
unpleasant recollections. She tried to drive 
them away, but they would not go, She 
grew distressed and anxious and wider awake 
than ever. 

Going to the casement, she looked 
out; the night was clear and windless, 
and not a dried leaf fluttered from a tree. 
Again she sought sleep, but found it nct. 
Her uneasiness increased. She ^ dressed 
herself, resolved to go down into the great 
hall, although she could give herself but the 
vaguest reasons for her conduct. 

Candle in hand she stole along the silent 
corridor and down the great staircase. In 
the hall a tiny spaniel, a favourite pet, 
wakened with a fretful whine and stood up 
for a caress. She spoke to the little creature 
for à moment and whispered to it to follow 
her. Together they went through the 
great room, just a circle of light in a deep 
darkness. A half-hundred of dead and 
gone Bampfyldes stared at their beautiful 
successor from rows of gilded frames. 

If the house had seemed silent upstairs. 
downstairs it was more soundless still. 
She walked through the hall and entered 
the corridor that ran along the house. The 
lofty passage was cold and ghostly, and she 
shivered; yet something impelled her 


onward, though her reason whisperel her 
to get back to the warmth of her bed. 

That vague presentiment that was in 
her mind lel her feet to the still.room. 
A predatory mouse squeaked with affright 
und scuttle 1 off to its hole behind a rampart 
of jars. The mailen was scared worse than 

was the little rodent, and the dog dashed 
after the thief. 


Silence fell again. The Mistress of Clifdion 
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hell the candle above her head and looked 
all round the room. Then she walked to 
the fireplace and passed her fingers round 
the faint lines in the wall that. measured 


the dimensions of the secret. door. She 
drew back affrightedly. Was it her fancy, 
or dil the wall move at her touch? She 


felt it again. Surely the line had become a 
wilening crack ! 
A puff of air blew out the flickering 
(To be continued ) 
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candle. The next moment a light flashed 
in her face and a villainous black-browed 
fellow confronted her! Ere she could 
utter a sound a hand was over her mouth 
andl her body was in a giant's grip. A 
suldea light of evil inspiration flashed 
in her captor's eyes. With a smothered 
ery of triumph, he half-dragged, half-threw 
her into the priest’s hole, anl the opening 
in the wall closed again. 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Dow," " Heroes of Iceland" ele, 


AT the completion of their round they had 

come to the corner of the dye-house, 
and were about to enter the mill-yard, 
when they heard a crunch of gravel, as if a 
boot had stirrel it. There was long grass 
there, and, following Bob's dim figure, tlie 
two boys threw themselves into the grass 
and pecre into the mill.yard through this 
screen. 

The yard was dimly lighted by the lamps 
in the mill, which cast their beams, feeble, it 
is true, into the gravelled space through 
which ran the covered sluice. The buildings 
stood on both si les of the vard ; near where 
the boys were the sluice ended at the wheel, 
and at the other end was the sluice- gate, now 
shu* these many days to keep back the nill- 
pond water. "The whole surface of the yard, 
then, was faintly lighted, except close to the 
walls and between the windows, where were 
somo sixty thickly shadowed spots, which 
the lights from across the yard dil little to 
illumine. In one of these there might be 
some one hiling, and Bob was still just boy 
enough to long to catch a thief. 

" Quiet," he whispered to the others. 
„Lay low, and if they haven't heard us 
they'll show themselves. They'll think 
we're in the offic2—look ! ” 

Suddenly, silently, at the finishing-room 
window, a figure had appeared, and stool 
there working at the sash. Then a second 
showed at its side, and the watchers saw a 
flasn of steel as the two tried together to prise 
the window open. Quietly Bob raised him- 
self to his knees, then to his feet, and with 
the stealth of a cat began to tiptoe towards 
the men. At his heels the two boys as 
silently followed, with their hearts so high 
in their throats as almost to stop their 
breath. Nearer they stole, and nearer. 

But gravel is always gravel, and will 
crunch. It had betraved the men, but now 
it warned them. Under Bob's foot it shifted, 
and instantly the two men turned. With 
a roar of diszust Bob rushed at them, and the 
men turned at once and scurried away. Be- 
hind them all skimmea the two boys, only 
less swift than Bob himself. They gained 
rapilly on the men. Bob saw the distance 
lessening between them, calculated that he 
should reach them before they reached the 
darkness, and set his teeth for a tussle. Then 
suddenly the chase ended. 

The men, in glancing back over their 
shoulders, lost much speed, but siw their 
danger. Into the sluice!” yelled one of 
them suddenly, and into it they plunged. 
They hurled themselves at the sluice-yvate 
as if to leap over it into the mill-pond that 
washed its farther side; but insteal they 
scized the top of the gate and wriggled like 
rats into the dry and hollow sluiceway. 
Bob, Pelham, and Tim stopped above them, 
bafHe. Below them they heard the panting 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE SLUICEWAY AGAIN, 


of the fugitives, but solid plank separated 
them, and while they hesitated to trv to 
follow them into the darkness, a voice called 
from the sluice: 

" Keep out o' here, or we'll put a bullet 
into you!" The sluiceway muffled the 
voice, and it could not be recognised. 

Bob stamped in disgust, then meditated, 
fretting. Help woull not come for half an 
hour, and he coull not weaken his litt'e 
force bv sending one of the boys for ail. 
He even disliked to divi le forces, but he saw 
that he must, if the men were to be caught. 
Bending down, he put his ear to the planking, 
and then turned to the little boys. 

` They are crawling along the sluice,” he 
sui l. They mean to get out by the lower 
end while we wait here. | must go down 
there, but you two guard this end. Here—" 
and Bob ran quickly to a pile of lumber left 
by the machinists who had been making 
realy for the turbine. From this he snatched 
two short pieces of joist, and brought them 
to the boys. Take these," he sail. " Ham- 
mer the men if they put their heads out. 
I don't believe they have pistols, so don’t 
be afrail of them, for N can't get at you: 
Good-bye!” 

Hal Bob considered long anaiek he 
woull never have left the two boys alone. 
But his desire to catch the men mastered 
him. and he ran off down the mill-yard, 
while the boys watched his dim figure 
flitting in and out of the lines of light that 
shone through the windows. Then the 
two boys looked at each other. Tim was 
glad that the darkness could not show how 
pale he was, for he felt just as he had in the 
mill when they two were looking for Rip. 
Now, to be sure, he could run away; but, 
afraid as he was of the two men, he was 
still more afraid to desert his post. So he 
stood, and shook in spite of himself, and 
hoped that Pelham did not know how seared 
he was. 

Pelham was not the kind to suspect 
another of being afraid. He gripped his 
club. and stole nearer the sluice-gate, ready 
to strike. I wish they'd come out. Don't 
you?” he asked. Tim, though he kept 
manfully at Pelham's side, was honest and 
made no answer. ^" They're not here, anv- 
way," added Pelham regretfully. “ Bob'll 
have all the fun.” 

From Bob's end of the sluice came the 
sound of a thump and a broken yell. Then 
they heard Bob's voice. Try it again! 
Give me one more good chance at you, and 
you won't get back! Yes, Ell come in there 
presently. don't. you fret.” 

“Got "em, Bob ? " called Pelly. 

i Got one goo] crack at them," answered 
Bob. I'm just waiting now for them to 
come out again. I 

So far they had heard his clear voice, 


when suddenly, from the other end of the 
sluice, came a flash and a report. Then 
there was complete silence. 

" Bob, Bob!” called Pelly in fright. 

With relief they heard his answer. Cock 
shot!” There was a savage ring to his 
voice. “Try it again, you cowards!” 
Then came a familiar sound, of stone striking 
woo |, 

" He's stoning them," cried 
delight. Now they'll Ah! 
came a second pistol-shot. 

Al right !” called Bob again from the 
darkness. I never even heard the bullet. 
Show your head again, you sneak!” And 
bump went a second stone into the sluiceway. 

“TFU bet on him." whispered Pelham. 
" Soon as he gets the range they'll keep 
insi le." l 

He spoke the truth, for there was no more 
shooting. Twice more they heard Bob's 
stones thump into the woolen sluice, and 
twice they heard him beg the thieves to 
show their heads. He was, as the boys 
guessed, safely hidden by the shadow, while 
a light shone clearly upon the opening where 
the men were concealed. The advantage 
was all with him, and he was able to main- 
tain it. 

But the next move of the men was sudden 
and unexpected. Don't you suppose,” 
Tim had just asked hopefully, ^ that some 
one will hear the shooting and come?“ 

Perhaps.“ Pelham was answering. ‘ But 
you see—-” 

There was a shuffling beneath them, and 
a dark head rose out from the opening. A 
hand grasped the edge of the gate, a second 
figure rose, waist high, and turned a masked 
face upon the lads. Tim saw the white 
visage, with the blank eyeholes, and started 
back. The first man was already climbing 
out. 

But Pelham, with ready club, dashed for- 
ward und struck, Whack !—and the masked 
robber barely caught the blow upon dns arm. 
"Take the other, Lim!“ shouted Pelly, and 
struck again, Whack! The man ducked 
down into the sluiceway, and the blow fell 
upon the wood. 

And ‘Tim, recovering himself, struek at the 
firat man. The fellow was supporting him- 
self by an arm upon the boarding, and the 
biow fell upon the shoulcer, glanced down 
the arm, and stopped upon the fingers; With 
a grunt the man ?7opped down into the dark- 
ness before Tim could strike again. 

" Bob!” shouted Pellx. 

" Com—ing!" And they heard his rapid 
feet upon the boarding. which gave him a 
perfect track. A few seconds, and he would 
be there. 

Fou, you men in there!“ shouted Pelly, 
exulting. 

But the men in the sluice heard Bob also. 


Pelly in 
For thero 
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An arm rose from the darkness, and as Pelly 
leapel at it the revolver barked almost into 
his face. The flame rushed by him, and he 
felt it sting his cheek. 

“ Ugh ! ” he grunted, and struck. But the 
surprise had startled him, and he missed. 
Again & shot rang out, at random, but too 
close, and both the boys started away. At 
the instant the two men rose again from the 
sluiceway, and began to climb out upon the 
planking. 

“Oh!” shriekel Pelham, in despair and 
fury, and he threw his club at them. Whirl- 
ing, it fell upon them both, and knocked them 
back. Then Tim found his chance. 

As he sprang asile he had stumbled 
against the post of the sluice-gate, caught at 
it to save himself from falling, and seized a 
dangling rope. It was the rope by which the 
gate was raised. An idea flashed into his 
mind : he threw all his weight upon the rope, 
and pulled. Pellv!“ he snouted, help 
me raise the gate!” He pulled again with 
‘the strength of anger and fear, felt the gate 

ield, and heard the gushing water, but he 
ew ho could never raise the gate alone for 


THE 


UR house was close 
to Regent's 
Park, and it 
had a good- 
Bized garden 
—1 and carriage- 
drive in the 
front, the 
—] stabling being 
at a right- 
angle with 
the entrance. 
Atabout half- 
past two on 
Tuesday 
afternoon the 
van arrived, 
drawn by a rather rough-coated brown horse 
with white fore-fcet. He held his head very 
near to the ground, and John, our coachman, 
who was waiting to receive him, grinned at 
the helper. 

The van had been painted à much brighter 
green than I expected, picked out with 
orange round the windows and the door, 
in front of which was a short pair of steps 
putting one in mind of a bathing-machine. 
The windows had curtains painted on them 
of a light-blue colour, with red tassels. 
Everything looked quite clean and spick 
and span, and Pewsey, who seemed extremely 
proud of his van, declared that we might 
eat our dinner off the floor. 

“ No fear!” cried Harry. 
picnic out of doors." 

Pewsey wore a fur cap and earrings ; he 
looked as if he had not washed for a week 
or shaved for a fortnight, and Harry took 
off his camera to get a snap-shot at him. 

suppose,“ said my father, '* it wouldn't 
be possible to get the van inside the coach- 
house!” 

* Afraid not, sir," answered John. 

“I think you decided to get off at six 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” my father 
suggested, turning to Uncle Eustace. 

* The earlier the better," said Frank. 

“I shouldn't mind if we were going to 
start to-day," added Harry. 


* We mean to 
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the necessary three feet. “Pelly!” he 
called again, and Pelham came. 

Tim saw his chum leap for the rope, felt it 
caught above his hand, and again threw all 
his weight upon it. It yielded so suddenly 
that the boys fell together, but they gathered 
in the slack, rose, and pulled once more. The 
gate slipped upward in its grooves and 
stopped. Sprawling together a second time, 
they hell the rope taut, heard the rush of 
water, and watched with suspense the two 
forms which were just rising to climb again. 
Another moment, and their hold would be 

ecure, but the boys suddenly shouted with 
hysterical laughter. 

For the first man staggered and fell 
against the second. They clutched each 
other, swayel a moment in full view, then 
disappeared. Two gurgling cries were swal- 
lowed up in water, then nothing more was 
seen or heard of the men. Bob came racing 


up. 
" Bully for you!" he gasped. “ Hurt, 
Pelly? Hurt, Tim?” 


“ I believe mv face is burned a little," 
Pelham said, rising. Bob took the rope 


THE GREEN VAN: 


By TuHowas Coss. 


CHAPTER II.—WE SET OUT ON OUR TRAVELS, 


Harry was thin and rather short, although 
nearly as old as myself, for he would 
fourteen in August. He had dark hair, 
which was inclined to stick up on end, with 
& pale face, and, indeed, he had been 
obliged to stay away from his school at 
Torquay half of last term. 

* You understand," said Uncle Eustace, 
** that I don't intend to bring the van back 
to London. You will take ion of 
it again this day month and I will send a 
telegram to tell you where to meet us.” 

" Very good, sir," answered Pewsey, 
turning to go away, as a coin was put into 
his hand. 

* Half a minute," cried Frank. 

“ Yes," exclaimed Harry, guessing what 
was in his mind, what's the horse's 
name? 

„Well, sir," said Pewsey, “‘ we generally 
calls him Juggins."' 

As soon as he had gone, we all made a 
more thorough inspection of the van, which 
was drawn up in front of the coach-house 
door. When Harry had taken two snap- 
shots at it, my mother suggested that the 
servants should begin to carry out the 
various articles of furniture; but we refused 
to permit such a thing for a moment, and 
whilst Juggins was unharnessed and taken 
into the stables, we all set to work, bringing 
out bedsteads, camp-stools, bundles of 
clothes, and a table from my sisters' nursery, 
until tea-time came long before we expected 
it. 

The sight of the lamps reminded Harry 
of the electric torch which he had brought 
in one of his pockets, and, although it was 
broad daylight, he insisted on flashing the 
thing about the van. When everything, 
including the provisions we had bought at 
the Stores, had been stowed away, we 
persuaded my mother to mount the steps 
and go over the house," as Frank said; 
and she could not help admitting that it all 
looked very nice and comfortable, if some- 
what confined. 

* Although," she suggested, drawing a 
long breath when she stood outside again, 


from his hands, and secured it to its cleat, 
then turned his brother round to the dim 
light. ''Speckled with powder-marks," he 
said. But he didn't hit you?” He felt 
his brother all over before he would be 
satisfied. And you, Tim?“ 

“ All right," said Tim. '' But—but can't 
we catch them yet! He hated to suggest 
more action, was unwilling to come to close 
quarters with the men again, but would not 
allow himself to flinch. 

^ We can!" cried Bob. “They'll be 
washed clean through the sluice. Lucky for 
them there's no wheel there. Come on!” 
And they dashed for the other end. 

But there was no trace of the men. They 
had been driven through the sluice, and had 
dragged their dripping selves away in the 
3 before their pursuers arrived. Mr. 
Dodd, arriving just too late, helped in the 
search, but to no purpose. A revolver, with 
four chambers empty, was found jammed 
among the stones below the outlet, but there 
was nothing to show who owned it, or who 
the men had been. 

(To be continued.) 
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STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


"I think a little extra ventilation might 
perhaps be an advantage." 

„That,“ cried Harry, doesn’t matter a 
scrap." 

Besides, said Frank Ingleby, on 
fine nights, I shouldn't mind sleeping outside 
—on the roof, you know.“ 

Only the two bicycles and a bag which 
contained the horse's fodder, covered by a 
black tarpaulin, occupied the roof at 
present, and Harry complained that Frank 
and I had * scored off him in this, because 
he had been compelled to leave his bicycle at 
home. 

The interior of the van was divided into 
two compartments, and that nearer to the 
door was to serve as a bedroom for Uncle 
Eustace and Frank, for whom the larger 
bedsteads had been placed just beneath the 
side windows. It was true they did rot 


leave much space for the table between 


them, and to take any chairs was quite out 
of the question. 

In the farther compartment, where my 
cousin and I were to sleep, there seemed to 
be scarcely room to turn, but whenever any 
one ventured upon the slightest criticism, 
Harry insisted that everything would be 
all right, and neither Frank nor I doubted 
this for an instant. 

Harry’s great fear was that as the van 
must stand outside the stables all night, 
it might be visited by burglars; but my 
father assured him that he need not feel 
unhappy about that, and then, after a last 
look at Juggins in his stall, we all went 
into the house. 

After dinner Uncle Eustace brought from 
his pocket four sections of a large map, and, 
having spread them out on the table, took 
a pencil and began to trace out our course for 
the first week, so that my people might know 
where to address their letters. 

„Though,“ he said, you must urder- 
stand that we refuse to bind ourselves as 
to time. We intend to travel just as short 
a distance every day or as long as we feel 
inclined ; so that the letters will have to 
wait until we can fetch them.” 
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“Tf you mean to start at six to-morrow 
morning," suggested my father. you 
ought to be called soon after five and to 
breakfast about half-past." 

“Tt seams ridiculously early,” said my 
mother; but we all insisted that the earlier 
we were cilled the better, and in fact by 
six o'clock on Wednesday morning we had 
finished breakfast, and come out to the front 
of the house to see John buckling the last 
strap of Juggins’s harness. 

Although my father looked annoyed to 
see two milk-carts with six men collected as 
spectators about our gate, he tipped me 
and Harry half a sovereign each, and Frank 
Ingleby a sovereign. 

There stood the van a few yards from the 
small crowd, with a whip stuck behind the 
driver’s seat, on to which Harry lost no time 
in clambering. Frank preferred to sit in the 
open doorway behind; whilst I also chose 
the steps, because one could jump off and 
walk when one liked and get on again without 
stopping the horse. 

Uncla Eustace, wearing a light homespun 
suit with knickerbockers, said he intended 
to lead Juggins at first, until he. learned 
whether the horse could be trusted alone. 
We had all said good-bye”; my father 
and mother stood beside my two young 
sisters, and then Uncle Eustace made a 
clicking noise with his tongue as a sign:l 
for Juggins to start. The noise, however, 
did not have the desired effect ; the old horse 
only turning to gaze sorrowfully at the 
stable-door without the slightest attempt 
to move. 

When my uncle grasped the bridle with 
an air of great determination, Juggins began 
to back, and my mother looked alarmed as 
the wheels almost locked, while my father 
said something about the paint on the stable- 
door. 

But Frank Ingleby was off the steps in a 
moment, and while he seized the spokes of 
one wheel, the stable-helper seized those of 
another, John fetched a whip and smacked 
it, Uncle Eustace continuing to make odd 
noises, until at last Juggins seemed to 
realise that we were too many for him, and 
suffered himself to be led towards the gate. 

With the exception of a graze on the 
varnish, we succeeded now in reaching the 


road in safety, when Harry and I shouted, 


* Hip, hip, hurrah!” and waved our 
caps, while the small crowd at the gate 
returned our cheers. I fancied I could 
distinguish the fainter voices of Kathleen 
and Lucy, who no doubt would very much 
bave liked to come with us. 

It was a little past six o'clock on a glorious 
morning in July when we set out on our 
month's travels, and for some time we jogged 
along in the middle of the road, Juggins 
keeping his head down as if he had lost 
something and were looking for it on the 
ground; Uncle Eustace strolling by the 
horse’s head, now and then exchanging a 
few words with Harry on the box. 

Although Frank Ingleby was as a rule 
one of the most cheerful fellows in the 
world, this morning he seemed to be quite 
dull and gloomy, and I thought I could 
easily guess the reason. He had told my 
mother how much he had enjoyed himself 
at our place, and I saw that she had taken 
a great liking for him. The fact was he 
must have been wretchedly miserable, wish- 
ing his father were alive and that he had a 
home of his own like ours, so that perhaps 
my mother's kindness made him fe | more 
lonely than before. 

But, kicking me presently, he suggested 
that I should jump off the steps i:to the 
road. 
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* What a time it seems," I said, as we 
strolled behind the van, “since you left 
Eastbourne! You did not stay long at 
Wellington," I added. 

* I wish I were there still," he answered. 

“ Why aren't you ? " I inquired. 

“ Because my uncle couldn't afford it," 
he said. He wants me to go into a bank 
in the City. you know. Fancy being boxed 
up for seven or eight hours every day! 
Of course," hə explained, my uncle and 
aunt are reell, very decent, only I don't 
want to go into any bank. Now that I can't 
go into the army, as my father intended, 
I should like to go abroad." 

* Where ? " I asked. : 

* Oh, well, to Canada or New Zealand 
or Australia—anywhere ; I'm not very par- 
ticular, so that I can do something out of 
doors." 

* Why don’t you go, then?“ 

“ You see," he returned, it's rather 
awkward. I shouldn't mind going in the 
stecrage—I shouldn't mind a scrap—but my 
people won't consent to that. They say 
that, if I go at all, I must have a regular 
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On the Road. 


outfit and everything, and yet they can't 
afford to give it to me. I say, isn't this 
prime? he cried, suddenly changing 
the subject, as we made our way slowly up a 
rather steep hill. and stopped to look at the 
view with London hazy in the distance. 
But Uncle Eustace still walked on as if he 
were afraid to let Juggins come entirely to 
a standstill. 

It really was most awfully decent of 
Mr. Warner to invite me," Frank continued 
presently. although I think I know why 
he wanted me to come." 

“Why?” I asked, remembering that 
Uncle Eustace had said Frank badly needed 
a friend just now. 

Oh, well," was the answer, when my 
uncle spoke to me about the bank, I put my 
foot down and said I wouldn't have anything 
to do with it. Mr. Warner has the idea 
that I was wrong, you know. He says I 
ought to take what is offered, and make 
the best of it. I believe he asked me to 
come because he wanted to talk me over; 
but really he cannot know how I do hate 
the notion of going into the bank," said 
Frank with considerable feeling. 

( To be contínued ) 
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By this time we had reached the top of the 
hill, and Uncle Eustace brought Juggins to 
a standstill. 

* I think he deserves a rest now," he said, 
and looking at my watch I was surprised 
to see that it was nine o'clock. I had felt 
such an interest in what Frank Ingleby 
had been saying that the time had passed 
more quickly than I imagined. 

As soon as Juggins wns allowed to stop, 
he began to munch the short grass by the 
roadside. We scemed already to be quite out 
in the country, and it was delightful to 
stay there with one's cap off and the sun 
shining, feeling that one did not care a 
scrap for anyone or anything except some- 
thing to eat. i 

But Uncle Eustace would not let us have 
any luncheon. As we had breakfasted 


early, we were to keep on our way until 
about eleven o'clock, when we could pull up 
at some secluded spot, put on the horse's 
nosebag, and examine the contents of the 
basket which our cook had filled for the 
first day's dinner. 

That was all very well, but now that 
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Juggins had once come to a standstill 
it was rather difficult to persuade him to 
walk on again, and after a great deal of 
coaxing Frank suggested trying the result 
of the whip. This proved more effective, 
and now it was Ingleby's turn to walk by the 
horse's head, with me at his side, while 
Harry and his father kept to the off.side of 
the road, after stopping to peer into the 
hedges. 

At about a quarter past eleven we came 
to a small village, with a green and a pond 
fenced in by a white paling, and here Uncle 
Eustace suggested that we should pull u 
for dinner. As this was our first en i 
he seemed extremely particular that every- 
thing should be done in a certain way, so 
that it might serve as a model for the 
future. 

" To begin with," he cried, “ you must 
draw up the van close to the hedge—right 
away from the road." 

Scizing Juggins's bridle, Frank led him as 
close to the hedge as the van would go 
without getting the whecls in the ditch, 
and then Uncle Eustace said that the horse 
ought to be taken out of the shafts. 
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THE CACKLERS' CLUB: 


THE HISTORY OF OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


CHAPTER V.—THE PRESIDENT CONTINUES HIS LECTURE. 


Ws the ten minutes’ interval was 
exhausted, the lecturer rose, to a 
further outburst of cheering, and continued : 

“You fellows will remember," he said, 
* that I ended the first half of my remarks 
with a tragic little picture. You saw a 
touching result of early-British justice, and 
I gave you a slight idea of the result which 
would attend the wounding of an early- 
Briton by à young person who had been 
reckless enough to dissipate his fortune at 
the tuck-shop. 

Let us skip a long period, and look at 
England a century or so afterwards, when 
the Romans, finding our country a rather 
unremunerative property, had gone back 
home, leaving us in peace. It was at this 
period that we were just beginning to enjoy 
ourselves, and it is rather tragic to find 
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that, almost immediately, the Danes dis- 
covered Britain as a promising plundering- 
ground. Once more the British boy's 
schooling was of an intermittent nature, 
especially if he lived near the sea coast. 
The Danes were excellent sailors, and, 
being very fond of adventure, they nearly 
all took to piracy as a paying profession. 

“ Britain was conveniently near, and 
they did so well on their first few trips that 
they entered into piratical partnerships and 
fitted out large fleets for carrying on their 
work as corsairs and marauders. Even- 
tually, by strict attention to business, they 
managed to acquire the best part of the 
land then under the rule of our old favourite, 
King Alfred. 

“We all know how, broken in fortune 
and deserted by his friends, after many de. 


&perate struggles with the Danes, Alfred 
became a penniless wanderer through his 
own kingdom, and how, one day, he was 
reluced to acting as assistant cook to the 
wife of a neat-herd. We also know that he 
was an utter failure as a cake-watcher, 
and that his carelessness was severely com- 
mented upon by Mrs. Neat-Herd. 

“ Alfred was far more successful as a 
acholar than as a cook, and he translated 
several books from the Latin for the en. 
lighten ment of his people; he invited learned 
men from «ther lands to assist him in the 
development of education (this won't endear 
him to you very much !), and he encouraged 
the pursuit of literature ; in fact, he has the 
distinction of being practically our first 
British author. 

“The monasteries were the schools of 


“Took to piracy as a paying profession." 


Britain at this period, and many evidences 
of the marvellous skill in the decorative 
arts, shown by the monks and their pupils, 
are preserved at the present day. 

"It will interest our songsters in the 
Bchool choir to know that music also was 
very enthusiastically cultivated, glee-men, 
minstrels, and jesters being kept by all 
noblemen, whose huge establishments also 

rovided a future career for the boy leaving 
hool who desired to become a great man's 
page. or private buffoon. 

" Hunting was then considered a neces- 
sary part of the education of all youths of 
gentle birth, and King Alfred is reported 
to have excelled in that most noble sport 
before he was twelve years of age. At this 
period also the English became exceedingly 
fond of dress, and the school dandy of to-day 


is a very commonplace person compared to 
the young swell of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who wore cloaks of silk or velvet, 
studded with gold and gems, golden collars, 
and costly bracelets and rings. Some of my 
friends in the Upper School will realise that 
a mere startling tie or an up-to-date collar 
would make a very poor show against a 
display of this kind.” 

The lecturer had to pause here while 
some Lower School wags promptly indicated 
the persons to whom the Captain might 
be referring, and such remarks as Burn 
your collar, Martin!“ “ Off with that tie, 
Collins!” and “ We can see your waist- 
coat, Dixon!” were gleefully shouted at 
the front benches. The laugh was turned 
against them, however, by the lecturer's 
next statement. 


The Britons of this period also ha " 
he dryly remarked, “ to be people o pe 
healthy appetites, and they were accus- 
¢omed to spend many hours a day at their 
meals, but—our Lower School enthusiasts 
will regret to hear—the coming of the 
Normans introduced many much-needed 
refinements into everyday life. 

“It was the ambition of every healthy 
boy, in those days, to attain skill in a 
manly and warlike exercises, as well as in 
the quieter accomplishments which formed 
part of every nobleman’s equipment. The 
average boy, after some home or monastic 
education, really began his career when he 
joined a nobleman's house as page, and it 
was here that he began to compete with 
other pages, until, at the age of fourteen, 
he blossomed into an esquire, and was 
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permitted to realise one of his fondest 
dreams—that of substituting his page's 
dagger for a sword. 

From this period he would commence 
a severe and regular course of training for 


were established, and the number of scholars 
who rushed into these schools at first Was 


extraordinary. 
"So also, according to one famous 
historian, were their character and appear- 


Rival Dandies. 


&rms, and seek to attach himself to the 
retinue of some famous knight, all the while 
Aspiring himself to that dignity. 

“The young aspirant was admitted to 
the honours of knighthood at the age of 
twenty-one, unless he had found an earlier 
. Opportunity of winning his spurs in some 
: gallant feat of arms. The initiation into 
the order of knighthood was a very solemn 
one, in which the novice teok a solemn vow 
to speak the truth, to succour the helpless 
and oppressed, and never to turn back from 
an enemy.’ 

" Young English knights had many an 
opportunity, during the next two centuries, 
especially during the Crusades and the long 
Wars with Scotland and France, to keep their 
vows untarnished. One result of the 
Crusades, other than the establishment of 
very many glorious reputations, was the 
acquisition of much learning, the study of 
logic and metaphysics being added to the 
work of the British schools." 

A yell from the centre of the back bench 
interrupted the speaker at this point, and 
young Griffin jumped up indignantly, 
rubbing his leg. Look here, Thomson,” 
he shouted, “ I wish you'd chuck Dickie out 
of this, He's a rotter! He has been stick- 
ing pins into me ever since we started, and 
if he does it again, I'll jolly well punch his 
head!“ 

The pin expert's attempt to look perfectly 
innocent was a very clever one, but his 
past reputation was against him, and he 
was promptly thrown out by Tommy. Then 
the lecturer continued ; 

"The number of colleges established 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen. 
turies is striking evidence that enthusiasm 
for study was taking almost as deep a root 
in the nation as love of prowess in the field. 
Seven of Oxford's most famous colleges were 
foundel within this period, University 
College being established in 1249, Merton in 
1264, Balliol in 1268, Exeter in 1314, Oriel 
in 1326, and Qucen's and New Colleges a few 
years later. In Cambridge also nine colleges 


ance. They were described as a regular 
rabble, at one time approaching the appal- 
ling total of thirty thousand, and they were 
guilty of theft and all kinds of crimes and 
disorders. These early undergraduates lived 
under no discipline, nor would they be 
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ruled by any masterr, but they thrust them- F 


selves into the schools at lectures, merely 
so that they might pass for scholars when 
they were called to account by the townsmen 
for mischief. London also at this time so 
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abounded with schools that it was called 
the Third University. 

" The study of music was still further 
encouraged, and it is interesting to know 
that the forerunner of our old friend—or 
enemy—the  barrel-organ, first made its 
appearance in the public streets, Features 
of considerable interest to schoolboys of the 
period were the great fairs where, one is 
shocked to hear, men and women were, 
as late as the end of the fourteenth century, 
sold by publie auction, 

It will again interest my listeners who 
are supporters of the tuck-shop to know 
that the feasts and entertainments in the 
big houses were on so colossal a scale that 
many earls and barons used up, in their 
reckless living, all the revenues of their 
immense estates. As an example of this 
extravagance, it may be mentioned that, 
during the Coronation festivities at the 
Accession of Edward rrr, the banquet alone 
cost 40,000/, ! 

With regard to sport and amusement, 
it is particularly fascinating to know that 
Football was already becoming so popular 
that the game had been forbidden, as tending 
to a breach of the peace, 
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The Early Days of Football, 


* The sport we all love was then played 
in a very rough-and-tumble fashion, in the 
public streets, it being described by one old 
writer as ‘the unlawful exercise of playinge 
with the ffoteball in ye streets of ye towne, 
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breakinge many men's windowes and glasse 
at their plesures, and other great enormy- 
ties'; while another indignant old scribe 
writes, ‘As concerning football playing, 
I protest unto you it may rather be called 
a friendlie kind of fight than a play or 
recreation—a murthering practise than a 
felowly sporte or pastime. For dooth not 
everyone lye in waight for his adversarie, 
seeking to overthrow him and picke him on 
his nose, though it be on hard stoncs, in 
ditch or dale, in valley or hill, or what piace 
soever it be he careth not, so he have him 
downe. And he that can serve the most 
of this fashion, he is counted the only 
fellow, and who but he, so that by this 
means sometimes their necks are broken, 
sometimes their legs, sometimes their armc-, 
sometimes one part thrust out of join, 
sometimes another; sometimes their noses 
gush out with blood, sometimes their eyes 
start out, and sometimes hurte in one place, 
and sometimes in another.’ 


„And now, you dear patient listeners, 
a sound, suspiciously like a snore, from the 
back benches, reminds me that I have 
possibly become extremely prosy. I must 
thank you for your very kind attention, and 
I do hope that, on our future evenings, 
when, I understand, some very lively de- 
bates may take place, you will assist the 
Society by your presence, and that, if you 
feel in a talkative mood, you will let us have 
your opinions on those important questions 
of the day which interest you. 

“We have already received offers of 
lectures on a vast variety of subjecta, and 
I can certainly promise you some fun. 
I am full of apologies if you have found my 
remarks rather trying, but am sure you 
will be repaid for your patience, if you will 
attend our second meeting, at which your 
vice-president, our old friend Jacky, will 
open a discussion on the subject of ' Over- 
worked Boys.’ ” 

The Captain received quite an ovation on 
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resuming his seat, and after formal votes 

of thanks had been put by Jacky, seconded 

by Vernon, enthusiastically supported by 

the entire audience, and replied to by the 
Captain, the meeting broke up. 

Tommy was quite disappointed that there 
had been no riot, but we promised him 
an interesting time when our next subject 
was introduced. It was evident that the 
Lower School irrepressibles were quite 
satisfied with the tirst evening, for they 
insisted, before leaving, on giving three 
cheers for the President, the Vice, and the 
Cacklers’ Committee, made a gruesome 
attempt to give us musical honours, and, 
not a bit disconcerted by their failure, 
ended the evening with a triumphal pro- 
cession to their 5 by 
Dickie —in which Ginger and Ray, the 
infant pugilists, were borne in front, shoulder 
high, and the hero of the fanlight was frog - 
marched in the rear. 

(To be continued.) 
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TOM TURRILL’S FOOTBALL MATCH. 


T was Tom Turrill’s first term at school, 
and he was thirteen. Up to then he had 
been taught at home by his father, a country 
clergyman; yet as his father took half a 
dozen other pupils, he was not unused to 
other boys and boys’ games, but he was 
quite unused to school discipline, and felt 
very strange at first, and out of it. There- 
fore he was proportionately grateful when a 
boy considerably older than himself, who 
had been in the school for years, took a 
fancy to his fair merry face and cheery 
ways, and took him up and showed him the 
ropes. 

This boy, George Wentworth, was by 
nature generous and sympathetic, but he 
was very proud and quick-tempered. He 
was excellent at games, especially football, 
and was in the school eleven. 

Now, football was Tom’s favourite game 
too, and he was very good at it for his age, 
and had often played in boys’ matches, but 
as a new boy he had no chance of showing 
his prowess. There were two senior prefects 
in his house: Ted Molyneux, commonly 
called Molly, was captain of the football 
eleven, and very popular; Ernest Scatter- 
thwaite was harsh and overbearing, and 
had earned the nickname of Scatterthwack 
from the juniors. 

There was a football match fixed for 
November 11 with one of the other houses. 
Tom listened to the talk about it, and would 
have given his ears to be in it, but nobody 
wanted to exchange a place in the team for 
an extra pair of ears. The eleventh fell on 
a Wednesday ; on the Saturday before they 
had a paper-chase. 

The hares took rather an unusual line 
of country, and the hounds were scattered 
about in the lanes and footpaths. Tom 
found himscf, late in the afternoon, 
trotting along an unknown road, quite 
alone. But he knew he wasn’t lost, for the 
paper had been scattered generously there, 
so he just followed the trail. 

Presently Ernest Scatterthwaite turned 
into the same road from a by-lane, and ran 
along in front of him. 

There was a wayside inn a little farther 
on—a fine old place, with overhanging 
eaves and black timbers—and, just as 
Scatterthwaite was passing it, Tom saw a 
boy come out. To his great surprise, ho 
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recognised George Wentworth. Scatter- 
thwaite stopped at once, and Tom, trotting 
up from behiad, heard him say:  - 

„Wentworth It’s a jolly shame that 
a fellow of your age and standing should 
break rules like this! I suppose you went 
in for ginger- beer? 

* [f you're so cocksure about what I 
went in for, I needn't tell you! flashed out 
George, and ran off down the road. 

Scatterthwaite followed more slowly, and 


. Tom trotted along behind, feeling quite 


miserable that George was in trouble, and 
wondering what had made him go into the 
inn. 

Ted Molyneux was in when they got 
back, and Scatterthwaite went straight to 
his study and told him all about it. 

* Must I report him ? " he asked, when 
his story was told. 8 

“ No," answered Molly. It's a matter 
for the prefects—at any rate, the first time. 
But I can't make out about Wentworth 
doing it. Why, he was almost made a 
prefect last term, and he was certain of 
being put on the next vacancy." 

“Yes, I know. But I saw him come 
right out of the house, and he had no 
excuse of any kind. I suppose he was hot 
and tired, and thought he'd break rules for 
once, as there was no one about." 

“Thats not much like Wentworth. 
However, the fact remains.“ 

“If we're not to report it, we must 
deal with it.” 

" Yes; and we must deal with it pretty 
severely." 

* Make him stay at home the next paper- 
chase ? ” 

“That’s not rough enough. It isn't as 
though he was a new boy. What would 
punish him best would punish us too.” 

* Not knock him out of the match?“ 

„ Yes. He'd feel that badly—and Hugh 
Conyers isn't half as good as Wentworth." 

* He deserves a jolly good punishment. 
I'll go and tell him now; he's been in some 
time." 

Seatterthwaite marched off to Went- 
worth's bedroom. He found him sitting on 


the bed, looking rather white. He had 
changed his clothes; those he had been 
wearing lay in a heap on the floor. A torn 


handkerchief was on the bed beside him. 


Of course you know you've got to get 
something for this," said Scatterthwaite. 

* Of course," answered Wentworth scorn- 
fully. ' What is it to be—hung, drawn, 
and quartered ? " 

“ You're not to play in the match on 
Wednesday.” 

The blood flew to Wentworth’s face, and 
he bit his lips hard. 

" Have you any explanation to give of 


- your conduct ? " asked Scatterthwaite. 


" None whatever," returned Wentworth 


ö proudly. 


" Of course, if it happened again we 
should report you.“ 

George made no answer, and Scatter- 
thwaite departed. 

When George came downstairs there was 
a little bustle going on in the hall. A cab 
was at the door, and Hugh Conyers came 
from the tea-room with his coat on, look- 
ing very happy. A servant carried his bag 
out to the cab. 

“What’s up, Hugh! 
to?!“ asked George. 

“ My father and mother have just come 
home from India and want to see me. 
Rather decent of them, isn't it? I'm to 
stay with them at Bournemouth for à week.“ 

* You're in luck," said George. 

Hugh drove off, and George went into the 
tea-room. Tom came up at once, and caught 
hold of his arm. 

“ Drop that ! " exclaimed George, shaking 
him off. 

“What's the row? Are you hurt! 
I say, you do look queer!“ said Tom. 

“ There, that'll do. I want some tea. 
You can shut up about my looks.” 

He did not eat much, but lost the white 
look after drinking a cup of tca. 

He was evidentlv thinking hard, for he 
answered at random when the other boys 
spoke to him about the afternoon's chase. 

After tea he went up to Molvneux, who 
was talking eagerly to one of the football 
team. 

* Would you tell me," he said stiffly, 
* who is to be put on in my place!“ 

“Thats just what we were talking 
about. I sav, George, Fm awfully sorry.“ 

That's all right. But Convers is gone 
for a week, and I don't want the match lost. 
Will you try Turnill)? ” 


Where are you off 
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* Turrill—the new boy! Is 
good ? 9” 

"He's very good, for his size. I’ve 
watched him practising, and he's played in 
matches at home, I know." 

Does he play forward? 

* Yes, that's his place. I wish you'd try 
him." 

" Well," said Molyneux doubtfully, “ it's 
a risk, but there is really no one else any 
good at all." 

I'll tell him to come across and speak 
to you," said George. 

l'om was highly delighted at first when 
Molyneux told him he was to plav in the 
match on Wednesday, Then he wordered 
wlose place he was taking, and his delight 
depart d. 

Am I taking Wentworth's place?“ he 
asked. 

Ves,“ answered Molyneux. 
playing on Wednesday.” 

‘Tom guessed the reason only too well, and 
went away miserable to do his preparation. 

After supper he got hold of George. 

" Molly has asked me to play in your 
place on Wednesday," he said, “and I 
don't want to.” 

“ Thats all right," said George. “I 
asked him to put vou on." 

" What was that for?” 

" Well, I—wasn’t playing—and I knew 
vou'd like it—and I knew you were better 
than anyone else they could get." 

" But. why aren't you playing? Is it 
because of this afternoon ? ” 

" What do you know about this after- 
. noon ? " 

“I was just behind when vou came out 
of the inn, and I heard Scatterthwack. He 
is a beast! I know jolly well you had 
some good excuse for going in. Tell Molly, 
and take your own place on Wednesday. 
Do, old chap.” 

“I won't do any such thing. They've 
put me out, and I'm not going to tell them 
anything to get put in again." 

But there is a good excuse ? ” 

"I won't say there isn't. But I’m not 
going to sav anything about it till after 
Wednesday. Perhaps Ell tell then.” 

" Tell them now—do." 

“I just won't, I won't tell them any- 
thing to get off a punishment. Scatter- 
thwack had no right to take for granted I 
was in the wrong, and talk to me like that 
without giving me time to explain. Pl tell 
them after the match." 

Nothing would shake George Wentworth 
in this determination, and Tom had to give 
up the attempt. But he was not satisfied. 
He fclt that something must be done to 
put his friend right before Wednesday, He 
thought of going to Molyzeux. But he had 
no proof to offer, and felt that it would be 
considered great cheek of a new boy to 
interfere, so gave that up. 

The next day, being Sunday, he had 
plenty of time to think about it—and think 
about it he did, so hard that he got con- 
siderably chaffed for his absent- mindedness. 
He thought of every impossible way of 
finding out what had taken George into 
that inn, until, at bedtime, he had almost 
given up in despair. 

And then, like a flash, the one simple and 
certain way occurred to him. 

hy not goto the inn, and ask the inn- 
keeper ? ” 

He saw in a moment how it could be 
managed, and saw no difficulties, for he had 
not yet grasped the rules about bounds.” 
From four to five in the afternoons they 
were at liberty to play games, or amuse 
themselves as they liked, and in an hour, he 
knew, he could get to the inn and back. 
But, of course, he must not let anyone 
know, or George would forbid it. 
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He was so much excited that he hardly 
slept that night, and lessons did not go very 
well next day. But at four o'clock he was 
free, and, snatching his cap, was on his way 
out, when George called him and asked if 
he would stroll round the grounds with him, 
as he didn't want to play. 

To his surprise, Tom's fair face flushed 
and clouded. George jumped to the con- 
clusion that he did not want to be seen with 
him when he was in disgrace, and, without 
waiting for an answer, darted a look of 
scorn and anger at him, and turned away. 

Tom wanted to explain, but to explain 
would spoil the plan, so he went off quickly 
in the opposite direction, across through the 
shrubberies, and out at the little gate at 
the end. 

No one interfered with him, and he was 
soon trotting along the high road. It was 
a long road, and rather lonely and very 
muddy, and the sun was already going 
down; but he did not mind a bit, and 
splashed on through the mud, uphill ard 
down, never pausing till the inn was in sight. 

Then he hesitated, and fears assailed 
him—fears of failure. What if the person 
who kept the inn refused to tell him any- 
thing ? 

However, he wasn't going back now, so 
he marched up to the door and knocked. 

An untidy little servant opened the door. 

Can I see the master of the house?“ 
asked Tom. 

“The master ain't at home; but you 
can see the missi" answered the girl. 
Would you please to step in, and I'll call 
her." 

“I can't come in," said Tom. ‘ But 
would you ask her to be so very kind as to 
speak to me here? It's very important." 

The girl went away, and in a few minutes 
a respectable-looking woman came to the 
door. She looked quite pleased when she 
saw Tom. 

" Are vou ome of the voung gentlemen 
from the school * " she asked. 

" Yes," answered Tom. And would 
you, please, be so very kind as to tell me 
why one of the boys came in here on Satur- 
day * He's got into dreadful trouble about 
it, and he won't tell whv he came in, ard 
I'm aure he had a good reason.” 

A good reason! I should think there 
was!" cried the woman. And he's got 
into trouble over it, has he? If I'd known, 
Id ha' walked barefoot to the school, and 
told 'em what he'd done, rather than he 
should have a bit o' trouble over it!” 

“ I knew he'd a good reason!“ cried Tom. 
* Do tell me all about it." 

“ Well, sir, "twas this way. I was wash- 
ing in the back-house, and Willy—that's 
my youngest boy, just two years old he 
is, and as mischievous as mischievous. I 
didn't ought to have left him alone—least- 
wavs, I didn't think he was alone, for I 
thought Jenny was looking after him in the 
front room; but she was called off to 
attend to a customer, and, silly-like, she 
left him, instead of taking him with her, and 
I suppose he wanted the fire-irons to play 
with, and tried to reach 'em, and his pinny 
caught fire just as the young gentleman 
was passing. and he screamed out enough to 
wake the dead. I came running from the 
back-house, but the young gentleman was 
in before I could get to him, and threw him 
down and wrapped him up in the rug, and 
put the fire out. His poor little hands and 
arms was burnt a goodish bit, but if it 
hadn't been for the young gentleman he 
might have been burnt to death, for 1 was 
that frightened I didn't know what to do. 
And then he made me get flour, and cover 
al over the burns. He said he knew all 
about it, 'cause he'd had a little brother 
burnt like it—and then I sent for the 


doctor, and he said that was just right. 
But the young gentleman was burnt his- 
self, and wouldn't stop to do nothing to it, 
but just put a bit o' tlour on, 'cause he said 
it was against rules to go into a public. 
house at all. But nobody couldn't blame 
him, could they, sir?“ 

" No, indeed!” said Tom. But. you 
see, he wouldn't tell because Scatterthwack 
began inwing him, and he got mad. I must 
go back now and tell them. How is the 
little boy ? ” 

"Oh, he's doing beautiful, sir! Aud 
please give my duty to the young gentle- 
man. isn't manv as would ha’ took holt 
o' the fire like he did—as brave as a lion! 
My husband and me will be grateful to him 
as long as we live," 

Tom ran nearly all the way home, and, 
quite forgetting his awe of the senior prefect, 
rushed breathless to Molyneux's study-door 
and scarcely waited for permission to enter. 

Molyneux was there, and &catterthwaite 
too. Tom stood before them for a minute, 
struggling for breath. Then it all came out 
with a rush. 

" l've been to the inn—and George went 
in to save a little boy's life that was being 
burnt to death, and his mother says he 
would have been burnt to death if he hadn't. 
And he got burnt himself, and he only 
stayed to see him floured all over; and the 
doctor said 'twas the right thing to do, ard 
the woman says she and her husband will 
be grateful to George as long as they live. 
And George may have his place in the 
match, mavn't he?!“ 

Molyneux and Seatterthwaite listened in 
amazement. They then asked a few ques- 
tions till the matter was clear to them. 

But why couldn't Wentworth 
told me ? " asked Scatterthwaite. 

Because you were so down on him, and 
took for granted he was in the wrong.” 
said Tom boldly. Somehow, all fear of 
senior prefects had vanished for the moment, 
and Neatterthwaite let it pass. 

This must be set right at once," said 
Molyneux, *' Why, Wentworth is a hero! 
But he ought to have told—and, Turril!, 
do you know you have been out of bounds 


have 


this afternoon ? "' 


" Have 1 ? answered Tom, with a broad 
grin. “ Do you know, I don't much care!“ 

" No more do l," answered Molyneux. 
* You're not guilty this time, but don't let 
it occur again. 

At tea-time George passed Tom by coldly, 
and sat at the farthest corner of the table, 
but Tom didn't mird that either. 

After tea, when they were all at their 
desks jist beginning their preparation, 
Molyneux and Seatterthwaite came in. 
Molyneux took hold of George's arm and 
took him up to the top of the room, and 
then Scatterthwaite came up, and begged 
his pardon before all the boys, and told 
them the whole story. He did it rather 
well too. When he came to Tom's part in 
it George turned to him with a sudden look 
of understanding and apology. Somebody 
started a cheer, and they made such a 
noise that one of the masters came in, and 


had to be told the whole story; and he, too, 


said that George was a hero. 

" You'll play on Wednesday, of course,“ 
said Molyneux. 

But George shook his head. 

“My arm is not nearly healed vet," be 
said. I'd much rather Tom played.” 

So it was settled, and George looked on, 
and saw Tom make a fine pass to the centre- 
forward, who promptly made the deciding 
goal for their side just one minute before 
time was culled. 

Scatterthwaite grew so much more con- 
siderate efter th's that in time he actually 
lost his nickname of Scatterthwack. 


| 
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INTER-SCHOOL FOOTBALL MATCHES. 


CHOOLS have their ups and downs at 

football as in  weightier matters. 

' Those who do well one season with a team 

probably largely composed of old colours, 

in the next, through leavings, have practi- 
cally a fresh side to choose. 

Among the lirge schools, Wellington 
reversed the result of the previous year in 
their match with Marlborough, as did Ton- 
bridge against Sherborne. At Wellington 
the school football has benefited by the 
addition of the International, €. E. L. 
Hammond, to the teaching staff. 

Bedford had an excellent record ; while 
in Scotland both Loretto and Fettes beat 
last year’s champions, Edinburgh Academy, 
Loretto, however, succumbed to Merchiston, 
whom Fettes defeated ; yet Loretto beat 
Fettes, once more showing the uncertainties 
of the game. Loretto, by the way, sustain 
a great loss in the resignation of their head- 
master, H. B. Tristram, who in his day was 
one of the best full-backs that ever played 
for England. A devoted believer in the 
game, Mr. Tristram has not missed playing 
in a Rugby game during any season since 
1870—a record, we should think. Mr. 
Tristram is succeeded in the head-mastership 
by another old Lorettoman, A. R. Smith, 
who in his day was also a magnificent full- 
back, captaining Oxford and playing for 
Scotland. 

In the annual contest between the Welsh 
schools, Brecon and Llandovery, the former 
repeated their victory of the previous 
Season, 

Kelly College, Birkenhead School, and 
Sutton Valence are among those who have 
good result-sheets. Some big scores were 
run up in some matches, notably by Liver- 
: pool College against H.M.S. Conway; the 
former have a promising player in Chavasse, 
Sedbergh notched 87 points against Giggles- 
wick, a total which their second exceeded 
by scoring 99 against Giggleswick second. 
Other big scores of 89 and 76 were obtained 
by Bedford Grammar School, and Dollar 
Institution ran up 78 points against Glasgow 
High School. 

But all these scores pale before that 
obtained by the Royal Naval School, Dart- 
mouth, who in their match against All 
Hallows School, Honiton, beat the record, as 
far as we can remember, by sc ing 156 
points (21 goals and 17 tries) t .. Very 
redoubtable scorers were the N val school, 
as in their first eight matches: t.. ey secured 
400 points to their opponents’ 39, 

Dulwich College had their usual ten 
matches between the boys and ten t ams 
of Old Alleynians ; the latter, however, 
proved too strong and won every match, 
totalling 195 points to 15. The old Devon- 
shire foundation, Blundell's School, iver- 
ton, did well, and also had the honour of 
supplying in the person of one of its alumni— 
T. S. helly.—the captain of the Engish 
International team. Another old boy of 
the same school, Mainprice, experienced a 
further stroke of bad luck. He has in 
previous seasons been just out of the English 
fifteen, and this year, when his place at *alf 
was assured, he unfortunately strained his 
knee. 

During the Christmis holidays matches 
were organised at Richmond for any boys 
in their school teams who liked to send in 
their names, 

Other inter-school reaults were as follows 

RUGBY. 
Points 
Belforl Grammar School beat Teves School . 76 to 0 


Belford Grammar School beat Dulwich College 17 „ 8 
Ledford Grammar Scheel beat Mill Hill , eng 


By C. J. B. Marriott. 


Points 

Brecon beat Llandovery . " í . . 13to 8 
Bromsgrove Grammar School beat Ring 

Falward’s School (B'rmingham) à. è . 15, 6 


Birkenhead School beat King William College. 18 „ẽ 13 
Birkenhead School teat Liverpool College ,*19 5,11 


Birkenhead School beat Liverpool Colie e .14, 8 
Brkenhbeadl Sehool beat Merchant Taylors’ 

School (Crosby ) ; " s . 91, 
Birkenhead School beat Merchant Taylors’ 

School (Crosby) : ; . 55 „ 
Blundell's School beat E xeter School ? 49 „ 
Blundell's School beat Royal Naval College . 16 ,, 
Curist's Ho-pital beat Mill Hit. . ae ers 


Dollar Institution beat Roval High School „ By 
Dollnr Institution beat Giaswow High School . 78 „ 
Dollar Institution beat Glenilmond , : 29$ 
Dalwich College beat St. Paul's. - „ 
Durham Sehe beat Gigglesw ick Be hool ^ 59... 
Durham £cl x beat St. Peter's (York) . . 13, 
Eastbourne College beat King's School (Cunter- 
bury) ; 
Eastbourne Coe ge beat Christ 8 Hospital 
East bourne College bent Christ's IIospitel 
Elstow Schoo] beat Bedford Modern School 
Epeom Colleve drew Chriet’s Hospital . 
Pdinboryh Academy beat Dollar Institution 
Falinburgh Academy beat Watson College 


— 
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Edinbunsh Acwlemy beat Glenalmond . 22 „ 
Fettes beat Mereluédton . > 55 
Fettes bent Edinburgli Academy" e 2 » 16 „ 
Fettes bent Glerialuiond. . . . 26 y 
Glenalinond beat Glasgow Academy à 2B s 
Huile bury beat Leys School . . i 4 
Hailey bury beat Dulwich . i a . 19 „ 
Herfot'’s School beat Glaswow Academy 3 "EM um 
King’s School (Canterbury) beat Sutton 
Valence. „13 „ 
King’s School (€: unterbury ) beat Ww ye College . 32 „ 
King's College Schoul beat Whitgift Grammar 
School . 68 „F 
King's College Sc ‘hool "beat University College 
Schoo} è m : . 12 „, 
Kelly College bent Exeter School e d e9, 
Kelly Colege beat Plymouth School e . 
Kelly College beat Newton School , " 15 „1 
Kelly College beat Honiton School . . 51 „ 
Leys School beat Oundle, . . . „1 „ 
Leys School beat Merchant Taylors’ , eS 


Liverpool College bent King Williun's Co: lege . 14 y 
Liverpool College beat H.M.S. Coniray . 73 „ 
Liverpool College beat Mercbant Taylors’ 


(C roshy) . g : . 55 „ 
Loretto beat Doll. Ve Institution " " 49 „ 
Loretto beat Fettes. è è ll ,, 
Loretto beat Edinburgh Academy è . 14 ,, 
Merchiston beat Loretto. : . ` 13 „ 
Merchigton beat Sedbergh. . . " . 18 „ 
Merchiston beat Watson College. e wal yy 
Merchiston beat Glenalmond E . 22 
Merebiston beat Durham School. " SÉ e 
Newton College beat Plymouth College. 14 „ 
Newton College beat All Hallows school , 37 „ 
Royal Naval College (Dartmouth) beat A'I 

Hallows School ; . . 196 „ 


Stewart's College beat Kelvinside Academy "E DS 
Sutton Valence beat Dover College . " . 35 „ 
Sutton Valence beat St. Edmund's School 426 „ 
Satton Valence bent S. E. Agricultural College 13 „ 
St. Bees beat As pat ri Agricultural College . 8 „ 
St. Bees beat Goupleswick School i va „ 
St. Peter's (York) beat Giggles wiek Se hool | Uds 
Sqibergh Grammar school beat Gizgleswick 
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school e " . . 87 » 
Tonbridge beat Haiüeybnry " e . (BN 
Tonbridge beat Sherborne . . . 839 
Untverstty College School beat Christ's 

Hosp. tal. . 18 „ 17 
University College School beat Bedford Mol rn 

School. .19, 8 
United Set vice College bent Reading Grammar 

Sehool . 5 „ 3 
Watson College beat Glas sgow high School 18 „ 0 
Wellington beat Marlborough > . . „ „ 3 


In the annual inter- University match 
Fettes contributed five players, but other 
representation was pretty equally divided 
among the different schools. It is a note- 
worthy fact that for the first time Oxford 
were captained by a Rhodes Scholar. This 
honour fell to W. W. Hoskin, who received 
his education at St. Andrew's College, 
Grahamstown, Cambridge were once again 
led by a Fettes boy in the person of K. G. 
Macleod. No school has such a record 
for supplying captains to the light blue 
team, us during the past twenty-six years a 
Fettes boy has filled the position on eleven 
occasions. The schools having representa- 
tives in the match were Fettes (5), Marl- 
borough (2), Tonbridge (2), St. Andrew's, 
Grahamstown (3), Edinburgh Academy (2), 


Sedbergh (2), Haileybury (2), Leys (2), 
Loretto, Lampeter, Bedford, Uppingham, 
Rugby, St. Edward’s, Llandovery, East- 
bourne, Dulwich, and New Zealand one 
each. 

In the match itself, Oxford, as was 
expected, proved the better-balanced side, 
and eventually won by 17 points. Cam- 
bridge, however, deserve credit for the way 
they played, and during the earlier portion 
of tlie match pressed their opponents hard, 
and should have scored. Macleod made 
many grand efforts to get through, but was 
carefully marked. This great player was 
hardly in the best of condition, and the 
recent shock caused by the terribly sudden 
death of his brother, I. M. Macleod, captain 
of the light blues the previous season, 
naturally affected his nervous system. 

In point of wins Oxford now lead by 3, 
having won 15 to Cambridge’s 12, 8 matches 
having heen drawn. 

In the Association section Repton were 

easily first, they having defeated Charter- 
house, Malvern, and Shrewsbury, a record 
they may well be proud of. Bradfield 
drew their annual match with Radley, as 
did Highgate with Forest School. New- 
port (Salop) Grammar and Lord William’s, 
Thame, had excellent records. Hadleigh 
House School, whose under-fifteen eleven 
have not been beaten for six years, put a 
well-balanced side in the field. 

Other matches between various schools 
resulted as follows : 


ASSOCIATION, 


Aldenham School beat Felstead à; 
Aldenham School beat St. Juli - (Leatherhead ) 
A'denhbiam School beat Forest school i . 
Bradfield drew Radley . 
Charterhouse beat R. M. College 
Felstead beat Highgate s " 
Felsterd bent Lancing " . 
Forest School beat Brighton . 
Forest School drew Highgate . 
Hadleigh House beat Mertou House 
Hadleigh House Leat Ovindeau Hall 
Highgate drew Forest School. 
Hereford School beat King’ School (W oree-ter ) 
King’s School (Rochester) beat Maidstone 
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Grammar Sehool , » 3 
Kines Sebool (R ochester) beat Cranbrook 

Schol  , » 1 
King's School (Roel, ester) beat St. Edinund's 

(Cant i . è » 9 
Rings School ( Rochester) drew H. M.S 8. 

Worcester "NE 
Lord Wilham'« School (Thame) beat Burt 

Grammar School, 1 | 
Lord Willmm's School (Thame) bent W ycombe 

Gratinorsehool , v 
Lom William's school (Thame) beat Royal 

Latin Sehool . 3 
Lord W.lüanm'* School (Thame) beat Aylesbury 

Grammar School , 10 0 
Loru William's School (Th ime) beat Maidenhead 

Modern school wow è > Dy | 
Malvern drew Shrewsbury ; 1, 1 
Newport (Salop) Grammar School beat Wolv er- 

hampton Granit war school, 25» 1 
Newport (Salop) Grammar Schvol beat Wolver- 

hampton Grammar EU. 8, 2 
Newport (sulop) Grammar School beat Whit- 

church Gratiinar School . 4, 0 
Newport (Salop) Grawrmar School beat Elles- 

mere Colle, lu, 3 
New port (Salop) Grammar School drew 'Edg- 

mon. Agricultural ¢ 'eliege ‘ š e Pegg At 
Pocklinzton beat Hymer's College ^, % „ 5 „ 10 
Pocklington beat Bootham Seheool , . . 5 „ 0 
Badley drew Bradfield ` . . . 1,1 
Repton bent Malvern. . . . . 2, 0 
Repton beat Clhurterhouge . M yo . 4, 0 
nn beat Shrewsbury © 3 « dy 1 
R. M. Academy beat W estminster . 45,40 
R. M. Col.eze beat R. M. Acc lemy . CHE SUE. 
St. John's (Leatherhead) beat Forest Schoo! «5,1 
St. Edmund's Schoot (Canterbury) beat St. 

Las rence Cullece (Ram-patey . 8 „ 0 
St. Edmund's Sehool (Canterbury) beat St. 

Law renee Colle ‘ve (Ramagate) 9, 3 
Bt. bdinund's School (Canterbury) beat st. 

Augu-tme * College . "EE: 
St. Eimund's School (Canterbury ) beat Wye 

College. 5 „ 1 
Wellingborough Grammar ‘SeLoo! beat city of 

Loudon School ry 6 e 0 0 [À 6 a 0 
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It is satisfactory to note the increasing 
interest in and number of entrants for the 
Dunn Cup. The competition produces the 
best form of amateur football, and the 
game is always played, however keenly, in 
the best possible spirit. It was a happy 
inspiration which led to à memorial being 
instituted to perpetuate the memory of 
a great player in a way so in accord 


MELODIOUS MONSTERS THAT SPEAK 
THE BIGGEST BELL Ix 


Tu biggest bell in England is ‘ Great 
Paul,” hung in the south-west tower 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

It holds its head a foot higher than its 
melodious neighbour “ Big Ben" of West- 
minster, and opens its capacious mouth 
a trifle wider—a little matter of three- 
quarters of an inch or so; it is, moreover, 
much heavier, for while Big Ben is a sweet 
little graceful creature of about 154 tons, 
Great Paul would weigh, if you could 
balance it in the scales, about 17 tons. 

They have mighty voices, these bells. I 
was high up in Big Ben's tower one day 
at Westminster, when—Boom! The sound 
was like a thunder-clap. Sudden and tre- 
mendous, it was enough to startle you from 
your feet. But it was only Big Ben be. 
ginning to tell out the hour to West and 
South-West London, and the heavens did 
not fall, nor did the tower collapse. 

Big Ben does not ring in a peal with sweet- 
throated companions, but he does not hang 
alone. . He is suspended from strong girders, 
and has four smaller melodious monsters 
hung around him to chime the quarter- 
hours. The fourth-quarter bell is a neat 
little thing of four tons. Big Ben’s clapper 
weighs six hundrelweight. Everything con- 
nected with these bells is gigantic. 

Below the bells is a large room containing 
the clock-work which operates the hammers 
striking the bells and also the huge hands 
on the immense dial-plates above, There are 
four of these dials, one to each side of the 
tower, and they are each 21 ft. in dia: eter. 
The figures indicating the hours are two feet 
long and the minutes are divided by a foot 
of space. The dials must be about 200 ft. 
above New Palace Yard, the lantern which 
is lit when Parliament is sitting being some- 
thing over 250 ft. high. 

Big Ben is named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, First Commissioner of Works when 
the bell was first founded. It was originally 
cast in 1856 at Houghton.le-Spring, but 
became so badly cracked that it was sent 
to Messrs. Mears at Whitechapel to be 
re-cast, This event took place in May 1858, 
and the bell emerged from the molten bath 
a better shape. About a year later the 
monster became cracked again, but his voice 
is not affected, and he is said to be almost 
perfect in figure and tone. His home is 
in the great northern tower of the Houses of 
Parliament, and his windows are devoid of 
glass, so that his sonorous voice may float 
as far and wide as possible. 

Great Paul, his gigantic neighbour in 
the City, was cast by Messrs. Taylor of 
Loughborough and placed in position in 1882. 
The height of this colossus is 8 ft. 10 in. Big 
Ben's height being 7 ft. 10 in., and diameter 
at the mouth a trifle over 9} ft. ; the thick- 
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with his lifelong love for the pure amateur 
game. 

The rift which has occurred in the Associa- 
tion world between the amateur and pro- 
fessional sections shows no sign of being 
bridged over. The course the amateurs 
have been obliged to take commends itself 
to all lovers of amateur sport, and, though 
their path may be difficult at first, if they 
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BIG BELLS: 


TO ALL MEN—HOW 


Bv F. M. HoLuks. 


ness of metal at the part struck by the 
clapper is a trifle over 14 ft., and the clapper 
itself is over seven feet long and weighs more 
than four hundredweight. 

Great Paul travelled to London on a 
trolley haulel by a couple of traction- 
engines, and the journey occupied about a 
week. Altogether the cost of this bell was 
about 3,09. 

The State Bell, also called ** Great Tom 
of Westminster and ' Edward of West- 
minster," likewise hangs in the south-west 
tower of St. Paul's, and the hours of St. 
Paul's clock are struck upon it. This bell 
is tolled at the death of a royal personage 
and a few other eminent notabilities, includ- 
ing the Lerd Mayor, should he die during 
his year of office. 

Originally hung at Westminster, the bell 
was given to the Cathedral by William rir. 
and brought to its new home in 1699. It 
probably received one of its names from 
Edward r, in whose reign it was originally 
cast, but it has since been re-cast, and now 
weighs between four and five tons, while its 
diameter is about ten feet. It bears the 
inscription, * Richard Phelps made me, 
1716." 

The hour is struck by a hammer of 145 lb. 
weight, while the clapper or tongue weighs 
180 lb. Two smaller bells hang below for 
the chimes. The call for midday service 
is rung on Great Paul every day at 
one o'clock, and many must have heard his 
deep-throated voice at that hour without 
recognising that it was the largest bell in 
the kingdom that spoke. 

St. Paul's has also a peal of twelve bells in 
the north-west tower of the Cathedral and 
dating from 1878. They are said to be the 
weightiest E. of, twelve bells in the king- 
dom, the lightest of the set scaling over 
eight hundredweight, and the heaviest 62 
hundredweight. These, also, were cast by 
Messrs. Taylor of Loughborough. 

Great Paul and Big Ben being the two 
largest bells in the country, Great Peter“ 
of York Minster swings third, and weighs 
about ten or twelve tons. The record of 
its ponderosity seems to have been in- 
accurately kept, as accounts differ con- 
cerning it. The bell was cast by Messrs. 
Mears of London and hung in 1845, the 
cost being 2.00. The cathedral church of 
York is dedicated to St. Peter. 

* (Great Tom" of Oxford ranks next, 
weighing 71 tons, but it is much older in 
years, being cast in 1680. The huge bell at 
Lincoln is also named ** Great Tom," and 
weighs 51 tons, while “ Great Peter” of 
Exeter, in the north tower of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, is oldest of all, dating from 1675, and 
weighing 44 tons. Originally it was pre- 
sented in 1489 by Bishop Peter Courtenay, 
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stand loyally together their future position, 


and the position of those who come after 
them, will be assured. 

One cannot close without briefly alluding 
to the great loss football has sustcined by 
the death of Mr. John Hammond, who, not 
only as a prominent public-school and 
University plaver, but as a legislator, was 
a pillar of pure amateur sport. 


PAUL” CAME TO LONDON— 


but was subsequently re-cast by Thomas 
Purdue. 

The casting of bells used to be largely 
controlled by the clergy, if not actually 
conducted by them, bell-foundries being 
connected with monasteries. The art, of 
course, is now in the hancs of the ity. 
The principle is in essence much the same 
rs centuries since, although there has been 
alteration in detail. 

A core is built up of brickwork and 
covered with clay, which is manipulated to 
the intended shape of the interior of the 
bell. A mould is also made for the exterior 
and called a cope, which, when fitted over 
the core, leaves a space for the thickness 
of the metal. A vent is left at the top 
through which the air may escape. Then 
comes the great day for the admission of 
the molten metal, and the bell is cast. 
Great Tom of Lincoln, the predecessor of 
the present Tom,” was cast in 1610 in 
the Cathe lral yard, and is said to have 
weighed a ton less than his successor. 


The composition of the metal has also, 


it is believed, not changed much. It 
consists of copper and tin, the alloy for 
Big Ben being twenty-two parts of copper 
to seven of tin. The ilea that silver is 
usel for so-called silver bells is à poetic 
fiction, the words being no doubt intended 
to convey great sweetness of tone. 

There are some huge bells on the Conti- 
nent, the biggest in the world being the 
* Czar Bell" of Moscow. It weighs nearly 
200 tons, stands 19 ft. high, and measures 
69 ft. round the mouth. Its exterior is 
decoratel, but it was cracked so bedly at 
casting in 1653 that it was never hung. It 
has been placed on a granite base and is used 
as a place of worship, the entrance being by 
the broken side. But Moscow has also 
another great bell weighing 128 tons, which 
is the largest bell in use. Cologne has a 
huge bell of 26 tons and more in weight, 
cast out of twentv-two French cannon after 
the war, ard the ingenious Chinamen have 
a big bell of over 59 tons at Pekin. 

Boulogne boasts a large bell, which, it is 
said, is struck by a watchman to sound 
the hours. Originally cast in 1345, it was 
re-cast in 1840, and has long been known as 
“ Estourmie," or the “ Awakener." I can 
testify that it deserves the name. 

These big bells are really very clever 
p. of work. Their pitch and tone must 

' nicely regulated; their voice must speak 
with sweetness and also with thunder ; they 
must make themselves heard by millions 
of people. Year in and year out they tell 
their tale ; and, not without beauty and full 
of use, thev rank among the very interesting 
things which busy man has for centuries 
made. 
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 CONJURING TRICKS, AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 


EW tricks are quite so sensational and 
certainly none more impressive than 

the beheading trick. A boy comes on to 
the platform with a very wobegone look 
on-his face and wearing a patch over one 
of his eyes. He presents a note to the 
conjurer, who should be dressed up to repre- 


Fic. 1l.—THE TRAP-DOOR. 


sent & quack doctor. The doctor reads 
the note aloud: ** DEAR SIR. —My son Jim 
ain’t no good for nothink. There's somethink 
wrong with 'is 'ead, and we have 'ad lots of 
doctors, but they ain't done 'im no good. 
Will you kindly see what's wrong with 'im 
and cure 'im.—Yours truly, Mrs. HAWKINS.” 

The doctor examines the lad and asks him 
several ridiculous questions, and finally tells 
him that he is suffering from Upthepoleitis, 
and that the only cure is to take his head 


FiG. 2.—Tur CHAIR-BACK. 


off. He asks the boy if he has any objec- 
tions to this course, and the boy answers 
„that he rather likes it." After a lot of 
palaver he seats the boy in a chair and takes 
a huge knife (made of tin with a wooden 
handle) and sharpens it on the sole of his 
boot. He now takes a large cardboard cone 


By Morey ADAMS. 


PART V.—THE BEHEADED-BOY TRICK. 


(just like a large candle-extinguisher) and 
puts it over the boy's head. Then he puts 
& handkerchief round his neck and proceeds 
to saw off his head with the knife. After 
considerable sawing the head is at last 
severed from the body. The cone is lifted, 
and lo, the boy's head is gone. The doctor 
takes it in the cone and puts it on to a 
table at the other end of the stage. He 
lifts up the cone, and there is the head resting 
on the table. LRL 

This is a most dramatic scene, and one 
which causes endless fun and no little 
wonderment. To see the boy's body in the 
chair and his head on a table six or eight 
yards away, is a sight which is not vouch- 
safed to everyone. 

After leaving the head and body separated 
for a few minutes, whilst the conjurer 
addresses the audience on the wonders of 
bloodless surgery, he once more puts the 
cone over the head and lifts it up and the 
head has disappeared. He takes the cone 
and puts it over the boy's neck, and after 
saying a few words about the difficulty of 
joining the head on again, he lifts the cone 
and the head is joined on the boy’s neck, 
and he sits in the chair smiling. 

This trick should comprise your second 

of the programme, and you can make it 
old out for three-quarters of an hour, or half 
an hour, just which is most convenient. The 
apparatus necessary is not at all expensive. 
If you have not the cabinet for the Boy and 
the Box " trick, explained in my last article, 
you will have to get & special table, which 
will cost you 3s. or 4s., and you will also 
have to purchase a cheap deck-chair (I 
paid 2«. 6d. for the one I use). Supposing 
that you have the cabinet for the “ Boy 
and Box Trick," you must either make or 
have made an extra lid in which is cut a 
trap-door about eight inches in diameter. 
This'trap-door should be made to swing 
inwards (towards the inside of the box) 
by means of a piece of leather or, better 
still, an iron hinge, which can be purchased 
for one penny. Fig. 1 
shows this trap-door. 

The best and cheapest 
table to purchase, if you 
have not the box, is an 
ordinary bedroom - table 
of plain deal. The trap- 
door must be cut in this 
and a tablecloth used ; 
in which a hole corre- 
sponding to the trap-door 
must be cut. 

The deck-chair must 
now be prepared. Seat 
the boy whose head you 
are going to cut off in the 
chair, and, where his head 
wil rest, cut a square or 
round hole in the back 
of the chair, which will 
be of canvas or carpet 
material. Do not, how- 
ever, entirely dissever the 
piece that you are cutting 
out, but leave a portion 
to act as a hinge. (See 
fig. 2.) 

Supposing that the piece that you have 
partly cut out is square, you now affix to 
the two bottom corners a piece of black 
elastic about nine inches long, and the other 
end is affixed (sewn) to the back of the chair. 
(See fig. 2 again.) Now you will see that it is 
quite easy for the boy to thrust his head 


through this hole, and, having a handker- 
chief round his neck, it appears that his 
head has really been dissevered. Figs. 3 
and 4 show the headless boy in the chair 
and the head on the table or box at the 
other end of the platform. 

Now make your cone out of a sheet of 
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Fig. 8.—THE HEADLESS Bor. 


cardboard. Twist it round like a grocer 
does when he makes a cup or cone for putting 
sugar or such-like in. Fasten it with paper- 
fasteners, and, if you like, paint or otherwise 
decorate it. Fig. 5 shows this cone. Also 
make your knife, either of cardboard or tin, 
and you have all the apparatus necessary 
for the performance of the trick. 

Apart from apparatus, a little further 
preparation is necessary. You will require 


Fic. 4.- Tuk HEAD ON THE TABLE, 


two boys as nearly alike as possible. As it is 
not likely that you will be able to get two 
boys sufficiently alike to deceive your 
audience to the extent of making them 
believe that only one boy is used, a little 
" faking'" becomes necessary. I find that 
the best/thing.is to put a black patch over 
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che left eye and to paint the cheeks a bright 
red. Now rub a little vaseline on their 
heads azd brush their hair, and part and 
otherwise do it exactly alike, and they 
will sufficiently resemble each other. The 
clothes make no difference, as the body of 
one bov only is seen. 

One boy is in the box or under the table 
all the time, and he has been previously 
instructed that he is to unfasten the trap- 
door and thrust his head through as soon 
as you place the cone on the box over the 


Fic, 5.—FRONT VIEW OF CONE. 


trap-door. - You should rehearse this with 
him beforehand. We will assunie that you 
have everything arranged and one bov is in 
the box. The other boy now comes forward 
and presents you the note, which you read 
aloud, and indulge in conversation of a 
humorous nature with him for some minutes, 
finally telling him that his head must come 
offí You now place him in the chair and 
pretend to chloroform him. Now place 
the cone over his head so that it comes 
well down over his neck. Whilst putting 
the cone over his head you force it (his head) 
through the hole in the back of the chair. 


KNOW an extensive old quarry, pic- 
turesque and beautiful. For many 
years chalkstone has been excavated, but 
in process of time its bare sides and vacant 
places have been gradually filled with fir 


Here is 
quite a colony of those beautiful little birds, 


and many other kinds of trees. 


the golden-crested wrens. The gold.crest 
is the smallest English bird—a radiant 
midget—a mere fluff of variegated colour. 
How fragile and tiny he looks there, hanging 
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The elastic will cause the cloth to resume 
its former position. You now put a large 
handkerchief round his neck, just below the 
cone. Put the edge of the knife under the 
cone and commence to cut, moving the knife 
backwards and forwards as though vou 
were actually cutting through his neck. 
At length vou throw down the knife, and, 
taking the cone in both hands as though it 
contained a weight, lift it slowly off the boy's 
shoulders. Still holding the cone somewhat 
heavily, you step across the platform and 
place it over the trap-door on the table, 
at the same time giving the table (or 
box) a slight tap, as a signal to the boy 
inside. 

He now thrusts his head through the trap- 
door and you place a handkerchief round the 
bottom of the cone. Now lifting this up, 
you display the head on the table. This 
is the dramatic moment, and the scene is 
certainly dramatic enough. "There at one 
end of the stage is the headless boy, and at 
the other the severed head. After leaving 
them thus for a minute or two, vou prepare 
to put the head back once more on the 
headless boy. It is a good plan to cause a 
little laughter by forgetting, or pretending 
to forget, at this stage how to finish the 
triek. You remark that it is a most extra- 
ordinary thing, but you have got thus far 
all right, but have now forgotten the way 
to get the head back on to the body. 

You wring your hands and weara perplexed 
look, and say that you feel very sorry for the 
boy and the head, but as he wasn’t no 
good for nothink " it really does not matter 
much. However, after a few minutes of this 
sort of thing, vou remember the way to re- 
store the head. You place the cone once 
more over the head, and the boy withdraws 
his head and closes and fastens the trap- 
door. You lift the cone up as though it 
contained the head and take it to the body 
and place it over the neck, at the same 
time pushing the boy's head back through 
the hole in the chair, and under the cone. 
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By Rev. C. HoOUGHTON. 


to the branch of a fir, or darting from tree 
totree! Ihave watched him in this quarry, 
and have been charmed with his pretty 
ways and lovely plumage. He seemed an 
animated piece of down steeped in brilliant 


hues. I have often wondered that on 
windy days he is not blown to destruction. 
He seems a kind of English substitute for 
the tropical humming-bird. No other bird 
in this country is so fairylike and winsome. 
He is called by some the Bee-bird, and, I 


"aper. 


Now all you have to do is to remove the 
cone and— well, there you are: 

In performing this trick there are a few 
things that you should bear in mind. The 
light should not be too bright. In fact, it is 
best to have no light whatever on the plat- 
form, but the lights can be full on in the 
other part of the room or hall. Of course this 
is not necessary, as the manner of doing the 
trick is not so likely to be discovered, but 
in this trick the thing is not so much con- 
cealing the method of doing the trick 
as presenting a pleasing little illusion. 


Fis. 6.—Back VIEW OF CONE. 


Then the cone should have a circular 
piece cut out of the back, so that the head 
can be easily thrust in from the back of the 
chair, (Nee fig. 6.) 

You will find that this trick alone is quite 
sufficient, if you are a good talker, to cor 
prise a whole evening's entertainment. You 
can introduce other characters if you like. 
For instance, the mother might bring 
in the boy, and, instead of the note, a 
conversation between yourself and the 
lady might be introduced. But many 
innovatiens will doubtless suggest them- 
selves to you. 


A RADIANT MIDGET: THE COLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


suppose, that has reference to his diminu- 
tive size, and perhaps to the fact that he 
seems to float instead of fly. Light almost 
as thistledown, radiant as a flower, he 
seems an elusive little creature. When 
thinking of him, those beautiful lines of 
Mary Howitts keep running through my 
mind: 

*"]ow pleasant the life of a bird must be 

Fitting about each ?!cafy tree; 

In the leafy trees, £o broad and tall, 

Like a gren and beautiful palace hall.“ 


Unhke his demure near relation, the 
common wren, whose song is both strong 
and sweet, the gold-crest is no musician. 
There are no trills or chords, but only a 
ki.d of glorified chirp. Mr. W. Percival 
Westrell calls it “a little song from a little 
bird, consisting of but two notes. It is 
scarcely a song at all, but more like a 
magaified twitter. But I would any time 
forego the song to sce the sun sparkle on his 
painted crest. If he has no glory of song, 
he has richness of plumage. When you 
have the music you are deprived of the 
colour, as witness the plain garb of the 
nightingale, the plainer apparel of the lark, 
and the sombre coat of the blackbird. 
Tropical birds are generally steeped in 
iridescent hues, but our plain English lark 
would beat any of them with his silvery 
song. Nature seems to work on the principle 
that you may have too much of a good 


thing all at once. Colour and music com- 
bined might give us a surfeit of beauty. 
The- gold-crest is a neat nest-builder. 
There are closeness of texture and fineness 
of finish in the construction of his cosy 
home. How such a “mite” can weave 
and thread together such a natty house is 
a marvel. He must be an industrious little 
workman, and a fine artist. The nest is 
ingeniously hung from the under-side of the 
branch, and the top neatly thatched, leaving 
a small hole for the ingress and egress of 
the golden midget. The eggs are charming 
little globes, pale yellowish-white, with a 
girdle at the larger end of reddish-brown. 
There are generally seven or cight, and some- 
times more, eggs in this compact moss-and- 
feathered home. The young ones are toy 
birds in a toy nest. They are charming 
* dots," and always remind one of forest 
elves. Many of these toy-nests are built 
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every year, mostly in the fir-trees in the old 
quarry. 

Then the gold-crest is an insect-eater. 
He has no flaring vices, like the blue-tit, 
that devastator of buds and blossoms, or 
like the blackbird, that daring despoiler of 
the cherry-tree. He is a benefactor, clear- 
ing vegetation of crawling and clinging 
pests. He is “ worth his weight in gold ” 
as one of Nature's industrious scavengers. 

Well do I remember watching, during a 
lovely summer afternoon in July, a gold- 
crest darting about in a fir-tree. He per- 
formed a series of acrobatic fe-ts that were 
delightful to witness. He seemed to float 
along the branches, and move with the 
rapidity of a dancing dervish. There was no 
rest, no pause, no cessation, He was ever on 
the move," like a piece of feathered radium. 

As a lover of birds, I am glad that I have 
never seen a gold-crest shot, nor have I 
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seen one in confinement. I once saw & 
stuffed specimen, but he looked a poor, 
attenuated, and soiled representative of the 
original. He looks the loveliest when his 
plumage shimmers in the sun, and when free 
to haunt the woods and forests. I am sure 
that there is no need for me to appeal t» the 
boys and other readers of the B. O. P.“ 
not to shoot this pretty little bird. It is 
easier to ' identify the species" on the 
wing, or on the branch of some tree, than 
lying dead, all shot to pieces. He is a 
harmless little fellow: a radiant midget— 
& feathered beauty, adding something to the 
enrichment and glory of nature. i think 
the poet must have had the gold-crest in 
mind when he wrote: 

“One almost fancies that such happy things. 

With coloured hoods and richly burnished wings, 

Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade, 

Disguised as if of mortal folk afraid.“ 


Author of * How to Keep an Aquarium," “Curious Pets," ete. 


ACH so common an object in bird- 
"shops, and on stalls in market streets 
during the spring and summer months, 
the average person is absurdly ignorant 
5 the tortoise. . Tho species usually 
stocked by dealers is the Grecian land tor. 
toise, numbers 
purchased by misinformed persons under the 
impression that they will, by preying upon 
* black beetles" in their kitchens or slugs 
in their gardens, prove a useful addition 
to the household. As, however, these 


creatures are strictly vegetarian in their: 


diet, the result is, of course, disappointing, 
especially when it becomes apparent that 


the reptile, instead of performing its pre-. 


scribed duties, is doing its best to clear the 
garden of any fruit-and vegetables there 
may be therein. 

The land tortoise, owing to its awkward 
size, seems somewhat out of place in an 
ordinary , vivarium,. but it makes a very 
interesting little pet if kept in an enclosed 
part of the garden. It should always have 
access to water (of which it will occasionally 
drink freely) and be supplied with food, 
consisting of lettuce and cabbage leaves, 
dandelion and grass, varied by a little fruit, 
such as berries and currants. 

In autumn, :t will probably bury itself 
under the ground, and hibernate until spring. 
Should it, however, not do so, it should be 
placed in a box with some hay and kept out 
of the reach of frost during the cold weather. 


Far more active and lively in its habits is . 


the fresh-water tortoise, or terrapin, numbers 
of which are imported to this country. 

The European pond tortoise (which 
figures in the illustration), is a very hardy 
creature in captivity, and can:be obtained 
quite cheaply. : — 

These amphibians are skilful elimbers, and 
spend a good deal of their time out of the 
water. Their vivarium should therefore be 
arranged with due regard to their require- 
ments in this respect. A comparatively 
largo tank of water is, of course, necessary, 
which may be stocked with aquatic vegeta- 
tion if desired: The majority of water- 
weeds, however, are too fragile for the 
purpose, as they are apt to catch in the 
claws of the tortoises when swimming, 
and, snapping off, float untidily on the sur- 
face. Some willow- moss, a few *''water- 
soldiers," or & small lily are the most suit- 
able in the circumstances. 


of which are annually 


(Ilustrated from life by the AUTHOR.) 


I.—PET TORTOISES. 


Unlike the land species, the diet of these 


creatures is carnivorous, and should consist, 
in confinement, of small fish, scraps of 
raw meat, earth-worms, etc., which they 
devour beneath the water. Baby" tor- 
toises are occasionally offered for sale, the 
carapaces of which do not exceed the size 
of a half-crown piece, and for these blood- 
worms are preferable. If terrapins do not 
secm disposed to feed, I have found it a 
good plan to give them their food whilst 


Several other species are often on the 
market, amongst which I would recommend 
the Caspian terrapin as being particularly 
hardy in confinement. Its habita are 
similar to the pond tortoise, with which it 
will live happily. . 

Unfortunately, many of the rarer speci- 
mens which come from tropical or sub- 
tropical climates require, in captivity. 


artificial warmth of some kind, without 
which they soon succumb. 


in some tepid water, which greatly stimu- 
lates their appetites. Moreover, by feeding 
them in a separate bowl, the tank is kept 
in a much cleaner condition. l 

Being toothless, these reptiles are unable 
to masticate their food, and it is therefore 
necessary for them to nip off a suflicient 
quantity with their hard gums to swallow 
at one time. This often appears to be à 
difficult matter, and there is generally a 
good deal of clawing and tearing with the 
fore-legs before it is accomplished. 


Sketch from Life of European Pond Tortoise ( Emp: Jularis). 


Care should be taken, when purchasing 
tortoises, to see that they are not blind, a~ 
these creatures are shipped from the Conti- 
nent packed together in large masses, and in 
their consequent struggles their eves often 
become injured. A good test, too, when 
choosing a specimen, is to touch the reptile 
on its head or on one of its protruding limbs. 
If it does not immediately withdraw the 
member in question, it may be taken for 
granted that the individual] is not in sound 
condition, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts iniended 
for the Boy’s OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
&tamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so g eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v:lue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addrvssed envelopes 
not withstandin]. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


POMERANIAN Por (O. F. L.).—Milk (the mother's) for a 
month, then also a little cow's with a pinch of sugar, 
and thicken gradually with boiled Spratt’s biscuits 
or Spratt’s Invalid Food. 
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KNOcK-KNEES (Anxious).—If you are over fourteen 
there is not much chance, but show them to a 
surgeon. 


MOoLE-sKINS (R. G )—Get the “preservative.” The 
inside of the skin needs scraping and rubbing and 
kneading to do away with the hardness. 


W. L. L. S.— The coloured plate of Ancient and 
Modern Flags of the World" can be sent you post 
free for sevenpence from our office, 


H. RALEY.—1. All the parts of our“ Indoor Games” are 
out of print. 2. Judson's offices are in Southwark 
Street, S.E., but the goods are on sale at almost 
every oil and colour shop. You mix the dye with 
glycerine. 3. There are sixpenny postal orders, but 
you can send any amount by money order, 


HOUSEHOLD PETS (Bob).—Get Mr. Upcott Gill's book, 
Address ; Exchauge Buildings, Drury Lane, London. 


ExrRrcisE (R. W. S.).—No dumb-bella for you. All 
exercise must be regular, day after day. Sponge- 
bath in a bucket if you like. Good luck to your club. 


L.C W.—They were dragoons or mounted infantry; 
in some instances the sabres could be carried either 
way. 2. Hope your cadets will always keep up their 
numbers, There is a corps at all our public schools. 
Defence is the first duty of man. 


Mac.—The only way is regular practice, trying to do 
the distance in better time at every attempt. The 
quarter-mile is the most difficult distance; you 
would find the half-mile more suitable. 


Bap Habits (Uneasy ).— Read back Correspondence and 
tle monthly Doings. Smoking in your early teens 
is bad enough certainly, but what you have done is 
a thousand times worse, 

E. J. B —It is the excitement that starts you stammer- 
ing. Keep cool and speak deliberately, as if you 
were learning elocution. 


W. H. F. LA Onorx.—The admiral was Eustache 
Bruix. He was born in 1759 and died in 1805. 
There is an article on him in the “ Biographie 
Universelle." 


Too TALL (Lanky)—You can't help it. but try to 
"build as you go." Good food and plenty of it. not 
much meat, but milk, starchy foods, etc. Yes, con- 
tinue the tub. Glad it has done you good. 


INCREASING HRantr (Jim).—Obey the laws of health 
and don't worry. Nothing else can make you grow. 


S. Moorr.—March is the best month in which to order 
the silkworm-eggs, as you then secure an early 
place on the dealer's Ist. 


H. C. E.—Get Ordnance maps and plan out your own 
tour. 


P. J. H.— Inquire of the Secretary, Royal Dental 
Hospital, Leicester Square, W. c. 


BoTTLEWASHER.—Write for particulars to the Secre- 
tary, Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


W.GALLARD.—You can get the flags at Piggott's, in 
Bishopsgate Street, and the book at any nautical 
bookseller's, It is published by Spottiswoode & Co. 
Ltd., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 

P. Brooxs.—See the list of books advertised in 
“Exchange and Mart," or write to Upoeott Gill, 
County Press, Drury Lane, for list of hbis pub- 
lications, 

R. GopsKLL.— We have no means of knowing, but on 
the frontiers the boxes are generally painted in tbe 
national colours. 


Ein KÜNsTLER.—Go down to Long Acre and inquire 
at Roberson's and Brodie & Middleton's. 


Varicose VEINS (W. H. N.)—You must show them 
to a surgeon. 
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Mr. Henry Farman and the Aéroplane with which he Won the Prize of 2,000l. 
The first picture shows Mr. Farman. In the second his aéroplane is seen in full flight in mid-air, 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


H joyfully we hailed the sun as it broke 
through the sea-mist in the morning! 
And how soon was the sun darkened for 
us again! 
It had been planned the evening before 
that such of us as could sing (my own voice 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero ín Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A MYSTERY. 


was changing and tuneless) should arise 
with the first glimmer of light and sing a 
hymn, such as befitted the day, beneath 
our mistress's window. 

The singing was sweetly done, and we 
looked for a white hand to wave us a good- 


” 


morrow " through the casement. But we 

had no sign. Just then Sir Arthur galloped 

up and we stood aside, deeming that our 

mistress wished him to be the first man that 

her eyes should light.upon on so great a day. 
Have ye sung, tads>? " asked he. 
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* As well as we may with the voices God 
hath given us,” replied the steward. 

And my lady ? " 

" Waiteth for a dearer voice to call her 
forth." 

The young knight blushed. *'She must 
come to you as to me," he said, for ye 
love her and have served her long. Let us 
tune our pipes together.” 

So we sang again, and Sir Arthur's voice 
could clearly be heard amongst the rest. 
Yet, when we ceased, the casement remained 
fast closed. Our hearts fell. What could be 
amiss that our service of love and devotion 
remained unacknowledged ? 

The bridegroom was visibly troubled. 
He turned to me. “ I will not go in this 
morning," he said. To-day I enter Clifdon 
as its master. Go thou and ask Dorcas 
the maid what it is that aileth her mis- 
tress. We will sing yet once more.” 

I found the maid Dorcas in the kitchen 
rubbing the sleep from her eyes; she was 
but newly risen, aroused by the singers. 
“ How now," said I, “ thou art a laggard 
at singing in the mornings. I thought 
thou wert chosen for one of the carollers.“' 

"La! Master Hodgson," said she, 
saucily enough, the bird that sings late 
at night is not the first to pipe to the sun in 
the dawning. And I'd rather be taken for a 
nightingale than for the earliest sparrow that 
ever cried ‘tweet tweet!’ under the thatch.” 

Is our mistress well ? " 

Would she be ill such a day as this? 
Get thee amongst the singers and see her 
face at the window." 

I have looked; we have sung twice; 
yet she hath not acknowledged our service." 


The maid’s cheeks paled. *' That is 
strange," she cried. ‘‘ Surely nothing is 
amiss! I will go and see." She ran off. 


By-and-by she came again. Mistress 
is up and hath been out this long time ; the 
bed is cold.” 

** She is not in the hall?“ 

* [ have peeped everywhere." 

I took the news to the singers. They 
were grievously disappointed, for they had 


given of their best music, and she for whom ` 


it was intended had not heard them. 

Sir Arthur thought it odd that his lady 
should have gone abroad so soon and without 
waiting for the carollers to arouse her in 
proper bridal fashion. He stood for a while 
whilst some ran hither and thither for 
signs of the bride. They found none; 
and one by one we went about our several 
duties, wondering, however, where our 
mistress could be. No thought of danger 
occurred to any of us. 

As time passed on and the guests one 
by one came down from their chambers and 
sought their hostess to offer her their 
felicitations on having so bright and fair a 
marriage morn, alarm began to arise and 
spread. Dorcas discovered that her mis- 
tress could not be clad for any long ramble 
in the sharp morning air. Sir Arthur 
rode round again ; he was grown anxious. 

We commenced a thorough search of 
the house, calling aloud everywhere; no 
answer came. Alarm deepened to fear. 
The guests, who dic not know much of the 
countryside, undertook to examine every 
corner of the gardens and near woods. Sir 
Arthur and a company of grooms went 
farther afield. Jonas Treglohan went down 
to the sea, and I, moved by a sudden impulse, 
went down the cliff path to the twin pines 
and the opening into the galleries. 

Now the cliff path was often used by 
the men as the nearest way to the combe 
and the deep pools, so I was not surprised 
to find the marks of recent climbers. Never- 
theless, the constant presence of danger 
hai made me cautious, and I examined the 
Íootprints with some care. 
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Half-way down the path was a grassy 
lelge, and here were the imprints of heels 
that would be worn by no woodman or 
fisher; the marks were quite fresh. I 
measured them with mine own heels ; they 
had not been made, as I expected at the 
first, by Roger Carton ; or, if they were made 
by him, then he had gotten himself fresh 
shoes. But the prints were too even for 
the steps of a lame man. Lower down I 
came upon clearer evidence that men 
with London-made heels had walked the 
path. 

These footprints all pointed downwards. 
Had Mistress Bampfylde been surprised 
as she walked abroad at dawn? The 
maid Dorcas was witness that she had 
slept in her bed. I looked in vain for the 
tiny footmarks that would tell that a lady 
had walked the path. Had she been carried 
down ? Such a thing was not impossible, 
but to carry a struggling woman down the 
steep and narrow way would be difficult 
and dangerous. 

I was greatly puzzled to know what to 
think or do in the light of my discovery. 
If our mistress had been carried this way to 
a boat at the cove, then Treglohan would 
find traces of her. I deemed it my duty 
to follow as swiftly as possible the suspicious 


tracks I had found, so I hurried down the 


cliff. 
Impressions of strangers’ shoes were 
but faintly marked when once the level 


of the stream was reached ; there was no. 


longer any slipping or sliding down a 
treacherous descent, and I lost the trail 
altogether for a while. Then I picked it up 
along the course of the rivulet going sea- 
wards. The men had gone thitherwards ; 
but when? And had they our lady with 
them ? 

I was anxious to have speech with 
Treglohan, so took to my heels and ran 
as fast as the difficulties of the way per- 
mitted. I found him at the cove ; but there 
were no traces of boat or men, the foot- 

rints I had found did not extend so far. 
n my haste I had overrun them. After 
a brief talk with Treglohan I walked back 
along the combe in his company. 

We found the tracks after a brief search. 
The men hai not followed the glen right 
down to the sea, but had gone up over the 
bank westwards about half a mile from the 
shore edge. My companion was an expert 
huntsman, and declared, before we had got 
far up the slope, that those who had walked 
the way before us had been burdened 
and by no means secure of their footing ; 
they had not always chosen the best places 
for planting their footsteps. “ They 
climbed this in a bad light, and they carried 
a burden," he declared. 

And when did they pass upwards?" 
I asked. 

* After the hoar frost had covered the 
rass," he replied. But all footsteps lead 
rom Clifdon." 

We followed the faint track until it led 
us to the water a good mile west of the 
combe. Here were signs that a boat had 
been beached, and the footprints were deep 
and unmistakable. But there was nothing 
to indicate the nature of the burden that 
Treglohan divined the men had carried ; 
neither was there any track leading from the 
spot inland. My companion was minded to 
make light of the whole matter. 

Some smugglers or stone-hewers from 
Purbeck have been here," he said. They 
may have stolen into the woods for game, 
or, what is more probable, they came by way 
of Poole and were taken off again at this 
point, seeking to avoid observation for some 
reason or other." 

We went back to the house. The searchers 
that had returned had been as unsuccessful 


"HU 


as ourselves. The Mistress of Clifdon had 
disappeared, leaving no trace by which 
we might follow her. Sir Arthur went as 
far as Poole, and inquiries were set afoot 
there. The consternation of the country- 
folk was great; all showed the deepest 
concern, and messengers came riding in to 
us from all parts. " 

A council was held about noon in the 
great hall, and all the gentlemen assembled 
for the wedding took part in the delibera- 
tions. Men were set to drag all the pools 
in the combe, and favourite hounds of the 
lost lady were run in leash in the woods in 
the hope that they might find her in some 
dim recess. But the sun went down upon 
our unavailing labour. 


That night few of us went to bed. Lights 
were kept going until the dawn; and no door: 


was closed. Maids wept, and men watched 
in pained silence. 
( To be continued.) 
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After the '' Spread.” 

“Please, sir, I think I must have caught a chill 
sitting by the open window in tbe detention-room 
yesterday!" (And yet, if you ask him, he will say he's 
looking forward to the next fast.) 
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AND 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of * The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland," ete. 


„% xk more day, Tim," said Mr. Dodd on 

the following morning. Can you 
stand it?“ And as Mr. Dodd spoke he 
was marvelling that he, so long with large 
resources at command, should now be de- 
pendent upon the pale and tired boy who 
stood before him, and to whom he already 
owed so much. 

"I can stand it, sir.“ answered Tim. 
" But when the day's over—might I see 
Mr. Waters? I haven't seen him for 
almost two days.” 

* I will arrange it,” Mr. Dodd assured him. 
* He ie well cared for, Tim. I have made 
sure that he has every comfort possible. 
And perhaps we can set him free.” 

Tim shook his head. "'He—he did it, 
sir, and he is willing to &tand punishment. 
But some one was saving they'd be sending 
for him to go to New York, and I'd like to 
see him first." 

" You shall," said Mr. Dodd, and, with 
that to comfort him, Tim went to his last 
day of work. His position was heavy for 
him, with even Pelham looking up to him 
and ready to do him the slightest service, 
while the men would fetch and carry at his 
nod. To be so important oppressed Tim, 
and worried him lest he should not get 
through his day's work. And he felt so 
tired ! 

He had not slept well. Masked men 
prowled through his dreams—he saw them 
climbing toward him out of holes, he went 
rolling down long sluiceways with them, 
driven by water, and a dozen times he had 
starte] up with pistol-shots ringing in his 
ears. But he gritted his tecth and went 
at his work, weighing and measuring. 
mixing and stirring, yet wishing that he 


might never agnin have such work todo. He 


felt desolate without his guardian, and, in 
spite of those around him, lonely indeed. 

And yet he got through the day. It was 
an interesting day, too. At noon, when 
they were ali sitting as usual in the shade 
and eating their lunch, came a half-dozen 
men to speak to Mr. Dodd. Cudahy was at 
their head, and the rest of them were all 
from the older workmen. Mr. Dodd, 
dressed in his overalls like any labourer, 
looked up at them in their Sunday clothes. 

Well, Cudahy ?” he said. 

“We would say, Misther Dodd," began 
Cudahy, with a leap into the middle of his 
subject, ' that it's sorry we are we made 
such fools of ourselves—an’ when would ye 
be ready to be takin’ of us back ? ” 

Rip McCook ? " asked Mr. Dodd. 

He must make his own bargain with ye 
himself,” answered Cudahy. 

" Volger cannot come back," said Mr. 
Dodd. 

The men looked at each other. They 
knew little of his underhand doings, none of 
them knew that he had been to the mill with 
Rip the night before, and they did not want 
to desert their leader. Cudahy, looking at 
his supporters, could make no answer. 

“ He is a mischief- maker,“ said Mr. Dodd, 
in brief explanation. “ And I believe my 
son's account of his powder-throwing at 
Nate’s house. Think it over, and when you 
are willing to give him up, come to me 
again," A 

Considerably taken aback, the men started 
to go. Cudahy turned for a final question, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—'' TIM, HE FIT WELL!” 


upon hearing which all the others stopped 
and listened for the answer. 

But the new water-wheel that goes 
sidewavs, sir," said Cudahy, is it comin’ 
soon? 

“ I hope to have it ready in about a week.“ 
answered Mr. Dodd. and the men nodded with 
pleasure. They would not have to wait out 
their month, then. Mr. Dodd added. And 
after that, anyone that takes a ride down the 
sluice is likely to regret it." 

Cudahy saw that he spoke with meaning. 
“I don't understand, sir.“ 

„Two men were here last night," said Mr. 
Dod, “ who tried to break into the finishing- 
room. "They were chased into the Sluice, the 
water was turned on, and they were washed 
out.” 

„The likes of that, now!” exclaimed 
Cudahy. 

“ And it is no fault of theirs that my two 
sons are not dead this morning." Mr. Dodd 
sai l. 

What! ' cried Cudahy. 

“ Pelly,” ordered his father, “ show your 
cheek." And Pelham, with pride, turned to 
Cudahy a cheek, the very look of which had 
made his mother shudder and turn pale. 

" Powther-burns ! " cried Cudahy, while 
the others pressed nearer to look. 

* We shall be armed ourselves after this.“ 
said Mr. Dodd, and shall shoot on sight. 
And the constable is looking for two men 
who were wet through last night. That is 
all.“ With a nod of his head he: dismissed 
the men, who went away wondering. 

That is settled.“ said Mr. Dodd. with a 
sigh of relief. I'll give them four days 
more to give Volger up. and then we shall 
have them coming home like sheep. Poor 
fellows! they have bought their knowledge 
dearly.” And he caressed his youngest son, 
and looked fondly at his eldest, thinking how 
nearly the strike had cost him dearer still. 

And then came the last five hours of Tim's 
ordeal—a  nerve-racking, brain-exhausting 
strain, for his legs were tired under him, 
and his back was weak. He even let Arthur 
help him with the weighing, and when it 
came to the royal purple he thought he 
should give up. 

" Take something simpler, lad," said Nate, 
guessing the boy's thoughts as he saw him 
making ready. Give us a plain red, and 
let it go at that." 

‘“Pve my orders," answered Tim, and 
went steadily at the work. But when almost 
ready, it seemed to him as if his judgment 
had left him— he could not remember how 
the dye should look. He had measured 
right, and mixed right, but semchow it did 
not look right, and yet he could not tell 
what was lacking. Nate saw him standing 
and staring down into the dye, and came to 
his side. “* Can I help?“ 

" Wait," said Tim, and shut his eyes. 


Purple—it should be a purple—the richt 


purple, Waters’ best. And something was 
lacking, just a little more te set it right —but 
what * If he could only sense it! Tim 
squeezed his eyes so tight shut that golden 
spots danced before them. Then he under- 
stood. 

" Oh!” he cried, and ran into the dyc- 
room. Nate followed, and suw him seize a 
scoop of dye from a cask. “ Not that!” 
cried Nate, and tried to stop him, but Tim 

(Tu be continued.) 


pushed by, and scattered a little of the stuff 
into the dye. “Stir, Arthur," he ordered, 
and Arthur stirred. A little more, thought 
Tim, and a little more, and a little bit more. 
So! and he dropped the scoop. 

" Now, ready with the bolt!” he cried, 
and Arthur sprang to the machine. 

Nate went back to his jigger soberly, and, 
catching Pelham’s eve, shook his head. 
Failed for once," he whispered. The two 
went on with their work, with occasional 
glances at Tim and Arthur. Tim put the 
bolt through the dye, hung over it, studied 
it, and rinsed it. He studied it again, shook 
his head, and put it all back again. 

“ See the rings under his eyes,” whispered 
Nate, and Pelham nodded. 

Again Tim put the cloth through the dye, 
rinsed it, and studied it. He shook his head. 
thinking deeply, and Nate came and stood 
over him and did likewise. 

* Not right," said Nate. 

“ Not right," echoed Tim, 

“Try again," Nate said, 

But Tim looked up, with fire in his eye, 
He stared at Nate haughtily, turned on his 
heel, and walked into the dve-room. 
There they heard him weighing again. 

The boy's clean crazy," said Nate. 

“ Arthur ! " called Tim, and Arthur ran to 
him, helped him bring out new colours, and 
mix them at another machine. Nate, work- 
ing with Pelly, watched out of the corner 
of his eye. “ He's going to try to dye it 
over," he sail. " The only way, too, for 
it’s too late to begin again. An hour more, 
and three more bolts. He’lI——” 

" Put it in," cried Tim, and Arthur began 
to wind the corduroy into the dye. Tim 
bent over to watch, Arthur craned to see, 
and at last Nate, unable to bear the suspense 
longer, left his machine and leaned over the 
other two. Tim watched the cloth as it 
came out, fingered it a moment, then 
straightened suddenly, hopeful. 

“ Finish, and then rinse," he said. Arthur 
wound the cloth through the dve, and then 
began to rinse it. Into the clear water he 
passed it, a yard, two yards ; then Tim told 
him to stop. Bending over the cloth, Tim 
shook it in the water and looked at it care- 
fully. Nate leaned closer. 

“ Ah!” cried Nate. 

Put it all through!“ ordered Tim. He 
looked up into Nate's face with one flush 
of triumph, then turned deadly white and 
recled against the tank. Nate caught him. 

All right," said Tim. "'It—it knocked 
me out for a moment. Arthur, you finish, 
and I'll sit down." 

He sat upon the floor and put his face 
in his hands. Mechanically Arthur went on 
with the work, and muttering to himself Nate 
went back to his jigger. All but for the 
mere labour of putting the bolts in and out 
of the dye, the work was done. And Tim, 
little Tim, had donc it. 

Nate took Pelly by the car and made him 
look up. “lt ain't like goin’ round in iron 
clothes an' spearin' other folks," said Nate, 
shaking his forefinger in front of Pelly’s nose. 
It ain't even like shootin’ burglars with a 
gun. Buta good fight has been fought here 
this weck, and we've won it—an’ Tim, he 
fit well!“ 

Then Tim rose, went to his machine, and 
helped Arthur finish up the job. 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


H^ and I at once began to unbuckle 
the harness, which was by no means 
new, whilst Frank fetched a long piece of 
rope from the van. One end of this was 
fastened to Juggins's bridle, the other being 
tied to a ring at the side of the door, allow- 
ing plenty of room for him to move about 
and also to lie down if he wished ; althougli 
he always seemed to prefer to stand, even 
when he went to sleep. Then the nosebag 
was brought out and filled from the bag on 
the roof, and, this having been strapped 
on, it was time to think of ourselves. 
* Now," said Uncle Eustace, the 
.question is whether we shall have our 
meals inside the van or out." 

“Why, outside, of course," 
Harry, promptly. 

“ I vote for the outside," said Frank. 

* So do J.“ I crie. 

„Carried unanimously," 
Eustace, with a laugh. 
table!” 

“ Why can’t we picnic on the grass?” 
- demanded Harry. 

* We can if that is the general sense of 
the meeting," was the answer. Fred,” 
he added, turning to me, “ suppose you 
fetch one of the tablecloths.” 

We all thought that a tablecloth was an 
unnecessary refinement, but Uncle Eustace, 
who can be firm when he pleases, put his 
foot down and said it was much better to 
begin by doing things decently. So I went 
inside the van to fetch & tablecloth, and 
afterwards spread it carefully on the grass, 
with our small cruet-stand at one corner 
and the water-bottle, filled from one of the 
: Btone jars, at another. 

Then Frank brought the knives and 
forks, and was not allowed to throw them 
-down in a heap, but had to arrange them 
in front of each person, just as if they had 
been put in their places by the maid at home. 
When this had been done and the plates 
&nd dishes also arranged, Harry opened 
the basket, which was found to contain two 
roast chickens, a custard, some rolls, and a 
sultana cake. This, however, was put 
away for tea, and now we set to work with a 
will. Of course Uncle Eustace carved the 
fowls, and half an hour later all that was 
left of them was not worth speaking about. 

* What time shall we start again? asked 
Harry. 

** Not for an hour or two at the least," 
said his father, with a yawn. “ You must 
understand that Juggins can't keep going 
from morning until night, and we must not 
knock him up the first day. So we may 
just as well rest during the hottest hours and 
get along again in the cool of the evening. 
But the next thing to do," Uncle Eustace 
added, is to stow away the dinner things.“ 

* I'll soon see to that," cried Harry, begin- 
ning to put one plate on the top of another. 

* Now, now, not quite so fast," interposed 
Uncle Eustace. “ I want you to listen to 
me! Understand that everything must be 
washed after each meal so that it will be 
ready to be used for the next." 

" Who's going to wash them?” asked 
Harry, with a rather crestfallen air. 

„ I vote one of us does it every day by 
turns," I suggested. 

* I don't know about that," said Frank 
Ingleby. * Because that would take a 
precious long time, and after breakfast, for 
instance, we shall want to get away. I vote 
evcryo22 washes his wn. 


answered 


said Uncle 
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CHAPTER III. — THE RUNAWAY LION. 


* How about the dishes then ? " demanded 
Harry. 

“ The best plan will be for the dishes and 
odd knives and forks," answered Uncle 
Eustace, ‘ to fall to the lot of the one who 
is last." Without losing a moment, Harry 
ran into the van, and re-appeared almost at 
once carrying a metal bow] in one hand and 
a duster in the other. After a short hesita- 
tion, he continued his way towards the pond. 

None of that, Harry ! " cried his father, 
with a laugh. Beware of microbes! 
Better use water from the jars, and we can 
easily get them refilled as we go on. Fetch 
another bowl, one of vou.“ 

When I had fetched the other bowl, and 
filled it with clean water, we set to work 
at once washing the dinner things, I and 
Frank at one bowl, Harry and his father 
at the other. To wipe the plates, dishes, 
knives, and forks, we had only two dusters 
between us, and of course there was a 
scramble to finish first. Harry thought 
that he had finished, until Uncle Eustace 
insisted that his plates were not properly 
dried, so that it after all fell to his lot to 
attend to the larger share. Everything 
had to be stowed away in its right place 
before we were told we might do as we 
pleased until four o'clock. 

Then,.“ said Uncle Eustace, ** you must 
all turn up here, we will make some tea, so 
that it won't be necessary to stop again— 
except to let Juggins recover his breath— 
until we pull up for the night." 

Frank and I left the others and strolled 
about the small village, where I bought some 
chocolate, Harry getting out his favourite 
game, whilst Uncle Eustace settled down 
for a read and began by looking to the 
cleaning of his eyeglasses. He always 
seemed to carry one or two books in his 
jacket-pockets, and would bring them out 
at all manner of odd times, but without his 
glasses he could not see a word. 

On returning to the van, we found that 
Harry, having soon grown tired of his game, 
had stolen a march on us and collected some 
sticks to make a fire, which was already 
burning well a yard or so from Juggins. 
The kettle hung over the flames from an 
iron tripod, and, this being our first attempt 
at anything resembling cooking, Frank and 
I looked on with considerable interest. 

“ What are we going to have for supper ? ” 
asked Harry, when the tea had been made 
and our cups filled, although on this occasion 
we had to put up with Swiss milk. 

I thought we might open one of the tins 
of tongue," said his father. 

“ We saw a butcher's shop in the village," 
I gently hinted. 

" Well,” was the answer, if you prefer 
it, we will stop to buy some chops." 

After tea there was more washing-up to be 
done and the bread and marmalade and 
other things to be put away, then Juggins's 
nosebag had to be taken off and the harness 
again to be put on. But there was such 
difficulty in persuading him to move, that 
Frank and I went on ahead so that the van 
need not be stopped again just yet. The 
butcher took a long time cutting off eight 
chops, and we had to run to overtake the 
others, but we had plenty of time to recover 
our breath as we jogged along the wide 
white road, and we all agreed that this was 
by far the pleasantest part of the day. 

The sun was setting, and there was 
scarcely a cloud to be seen in the sky; the 


birds began to sing by the wayside, and 
Juggins plodded slowly onwards as if he 
thought it would be a pity to hasten over 
the ground. One or two motor-cars dashed 
past, and Frank had to seize the bridle to 
make room for them, whilst I felt that they 
were the hares and we were the tortoises. 

There was one bright yellow car with two 
girls in the back seat, and I suppose they saw 
we were not gipsies, although we had a 
gipsy’s van ; for they stared at us and it and 
at Juggins, then at each other, and laughed 
as they left us behind. Harry looked at 
their index mark and took out his l.ook. 

C. D.,“ he cried. I'll find out where 
they have come from Brighton," he added, 
the next instant, and about a mile farther 
along we overtook them again. The girls 
were standing in the road looking quite 
serious, and a man lay on his back in the 
dust with his legs sticking out below the 
motor-car. As Jugyins bobbed his head 
and took us slowly past them, we heard the 
man shout in a muffled voice that he could 
not find out what was the matter, and that 
he was afraid they would have to walk their 
remaining five miles. When I told Uncle 
Eustace, he sent Frank back to offer them 
a lift, which they declined. 

* Now," he said, at about seven o'clock, 
* I think we ought to be looking out for a 
comfortable camping-place for the night." 

For that matter—and this was the best 
of travelling with à van—we could pull up 
when and where we chose, eat our supper, 
turn in, and go to sleep. But we did not 
care to camp too near houses, and, being 
still within à few miles of the suburbs of 
London, it was not easy to find such a 
secluded spot as we wanted, But every 
yard we advanced now seemed to take us 
to more deserted places. Presently we 
came to a halt close to a five-barred gate, 
and Uncle Eustace at once told each of us 
off for specialduty. Frank was to unharness 
Juggins, give him a rub down, tie him to the 
van, and fill his nosebag; Harry was to 
gather sticks and light a fire to boil water for 
the cocoa; whilst I got out the tablecloth 
and plates and dishes, and Uncle Eustace 
himself attended to the chops. These he 
intended to fry over the spirit-stove, and 
certainly he went about it in the most 
business-like manner. He had spent some of 
his earlier years in one of the colonies, where 
he said he had had to “ rough it," and now 
I suppose we all profited by those experi- 
ences, 

It was not long before the first lot of chops 
began to frizzle, and then we went on with 
supper while the second lot was being fried. 
Every now and then he rose to turn them or 
to cut one open to see whether it was done. 
When the eight chops had disappeared, we 
had some apricot jam, washed and put 
away the things, and said it would be a pity 
to think of going to bed early on such a 
beautiful evening. But first Harry began 
to yawn, then I, so that Uncle Eustace 
reminded us that we should have to get up 
early on Wednesday morning. Before we 
could lie down, too, it was necessary to 
make the beds, but this did not prove a 
very difficult task. There was not much 
space between mine and Harry’s, and when 
I stood on the mattress to undress I knocked 
my head against the roof of the van. 

It was a very hot night, so that we un- 
fastened the two windows, one on each 
side of-the box-seat, while Uncle Eustace 
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left the door wide open. When we had 
once lain down, however, we were comfort- 
able enough, although Uncle Eustace, who 
is not a very good sleeper, complained of the 
noise Juggins made outside. I lay awake 
a few minutes thinking how jolly it would 
be to-morrow and how glad I was I had 
come, and then I must have gone to sleep. for 
I knew nothing further until we were called 
the next morning. 

* It can't be time to get up yet!” cried 
Harry, with a long yawn. 

* Past six!“ answered his father. 

“I say—that is early, though," said 
Harry. 

“Out you jump." exclaimed Uncle 
Eustace, and a few moments later we both 
turned out of bed. Then Harry began to 
grumble because he said I did not give him 
enough room to dress, and for some reason 
the space seemed more cramped than it had 
done the previous night. 

* Look here," shouted Frank Ingleby 
from his end of the van,“ I mean to finish 
dressing outside. "There's no one to see us, 
and you fellows may as well do the same.“ 

* An excellent suggestion," said Uncle 
Eustace, and one after another we tumbled 
out. Harry and I had put on our knicker- 
bockers and undervests, and brought out 
the rest of our clothes, as well as the bowls 
and towels. There was not much water, 
because we had used a great deal for our 
meals and washing-up afterwards, but it 
did not matter, as we counted on getting a 
swim during the day's journey. So we 
washed as well as we could and walked 
about in the jolly sunshine drying ourselves, 
whilst Uncle Eustace went back into the 
van to shave. 

Frank had put on his flannels this 
morning, although they looked rather small 
for him, but his clothes were the one thing 
he could not stand being joked about. When 
once we had dressed, we did not lose a minute 
in preparing breakfast ; Frank looking after 
Juggins, Harry soon having a fire lighted 
and some of the remaining water in the 
kettle, Uncle Eustace frying the eggs and 
bacon, while I laid the cloth and cut some 
bread. 

The day you start on a holiday is never 
quite the same as the other days, and this 
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morning, after sleeping away from home, 
we all felt that our expedition had begun in 
earnest. It was half-past seven by the 
time breakfast was finished (for we all had 
excellent appetites), the things stowed away, 
and Jugzins harnessed to the van; but 
Frank had to poke him in the ribs with the 
handle of the whip several times before he 
could be induced to move on. Then we 
all rambled along the road in the highest 
spirits, only Uncle Eustace looking a little 
bothered as he tried to remember what 
things we ought to buy at the first shops we 
reached. We must have butter," he said, 
* and eges, and milk, besides getting our jars 
filled with water.” 

The air was scented with new-mown hay, 
the sun already shone fiercely, and, seeing 
an old woman with a large bundle by the 
roadside, we gave her a lift for a mile or 
two. At about eleven o'clock we drew 
near to a quict country town, although it 
was little larger than a village, with 
one long street containing several shops. 

On the outskirts, the old woman bade us 
goodbye, and we lingered, to let Juggins 
get his breath, beside a large meadow, 
where a number of men were in the act 
of fixing a tent which would hold several 
hundred persons. 

We had noticed, on some of the gates and 
trees that morning, placards announcing that 
Brady and Carter's Circus was coming, 
with wonderful performing lions and ele- 
phants, and now the circus people were 
evidently preparing to give an entertain- 
ment this afternoon and evening at Stand- 
hurst, as the place was named. 

In a corner of the field stood three or four 
vans resembling our own, only that they had 
not the same spick-and-span appearance, 
together with some cages on wheels and a 
great many piebald horses with’ long 
tails and manes. Men, women, and children 
were bustling about as if they had not a 
second to spare, and while we were watch- 
ing the scene Harry suggested that we might 
wait for the earlier entertainment. This, 
however, Uncle Eustace would not hear of. 

" Come," he said. let us attend to 
business. The first thing is to find a milk- 
shop." 

There was no difficulty about this, but 

(To be continued.) 


we remembered that we had nothing in 
which to carry away any milk. 

“ Suppose," cried Frank Ingleby, *' we 
each have some soda-water, then we can 
put the milk in the empty bottles." 

This plan meeting with general approval, 
was at once adopted, and when the milk and 
some butter and eges had been put in the 
van we moved on to a grocer's shop on the 
other side of the strect. 

* Now, here," said Uncle Eustace, 
must buy some bacon ii 

„And couldn't we take some ginger-beer 
with us ? " asked Harry. 

* And if you wouldn't mind very much," 
suggested Frank, „might we have some 
blacking and boot-brushes ?” 

* My dear fellow," said Uncle Eustace, 
with a laugh, as Juggins was brought to a 
standstill, * I don't mind in the least. To 
tell the truth, I had forgotten that boots 
required cleaning on a holiday." 

Harry and I wore brown boots, so that 
they did not matter, but certainly Frank’s 
looked rather dirty and dusty already. 
After some discussion, we decided that it 
would be quite safe to leave Juggins with- 
out anybody to look after him, and we all 
entered the shop together. Behind the 
counter stood a short voung man with narrow 
shoulders and pointed features, His dark 
hair was brushed forward with a kind of 
curl in front of cach ear, and he seemed 
to have a great deal to say. 

“I want some bacon, 
began. 

“Yes, sir. What else can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you, sir?“ asked the 
shopman. 

** Some ginger-beer," said Uncle Eustace. 

“ And what is the next thing, sir?“ 

He continued to talk while we chose the 
bacon and tasted some cheese; and when 
we had bought all we wanted, he began 
to make the things into parcels. 

* An alarming occurrence in the town, sir,” 
he said as he v' ^d the string. 

„What's that?“ asked Frank. 

“ About this lion. sir.” 

“ What lion ? " demanded Harry. 

“I am given to understand," said the 
shopman, that four men are out after him 
with guns." 
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“The game was never yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which some misfortune, some mishap, 
Could not possibly find its way.” 


Tus verse, a verse from the poems of a 
notable sportsman—the late Leslie 
Gordon—is peculiarly applicable to cliff- 
climbing. For although, if proper care is 
exercised, there is little danger attendant 
on it, yet the smallest essence of careless- 
ness or neglect may breed many a fearful 
disaster or contretemps, where the *' clifter ” 
is lucky if he escapes with disablement or a 
nerve-rending shock, thrice to be con- 
gratulated if he comes out of it alive. 

There can be little doubt, as is the case 
with every other sport and pastime, that the 
cragsman is born, not made. My experience, 
at least, points to this, because on several 
occasions I have been out with men, splendid 
athletes in every other respect, who for all 
that could never be induced to touch a 
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cliff; with or without ropes. And, in 
addition, I have met several people who, 
although they had dabbled with it all their 
lives, yet never excelled. 

Al this sounds very egotistical, but 
* clifting " calls for little pluck. The chief 
secrets to success lie in an absolutely clear 
head, great self-reliance, and perfect bodily 
condition, The first two items are, in 
particular, most essential, though fitness 
goes a long way; but unfortunately it is 
onlv the last two qualities which can be 
cultivated. 

A clear head and the ability to act for 
the best in a crisis are surely inherent ! 
Many a man is lost through refusing to take 
a detinite course at once when in peril. 
Remember, when down a cliff, with or 
without ropes, that no human aid can 
reach you at a moment's notice. Also 
bear this in mind: when in difficulties 
with only one seemingly possible chance 
of escape, take that chance, remote though 


it may appear, immediately. Do not 
hesitate, for every precious moment that you 
waste at least two unpleasant things are 
happening. First, your courage and self. 
reliance are ebbing away, and, secondly, 
from being in dire straits, hanging perhaps by 
one arm or even the knee-joint (I now of 
course refer to climbing rocks without 
ropes), the muscles, being, as they are, under 
severe strain, grow weaker every second. 
Consequently there will be a remoter chance 
of saving yourself when the final effort has 
to come, and come it assuredly will, even 
though big red trouble is spelt in its doing. 
Now let us turn our attention to cliff. 
climbing proper—i.e. clift ing with tackle— 
and briefly examine the right way to set 
about it. Let me recommend the follow- 
ing apparatus: two ropes of the choicest 
Manilla (not hemp) procurable, each 200 feet 
in length, the body-rope 1} inches in cir- 
cumference, the guide-rope 14 inches, This 
length and thickness meet every require- 
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ment unless the cliffs are extraordinarily 
loftv, because the majority of precipices do 
not reach more than 400 feet in altitude, 
and most birds prefer the upper half in 
which to breed. 

The other adjuncts comprise a short. 
handled driving hammer weighing about 
three or four pounds, two light but strong 
crowbars of the finest tempered steel, each 
two feet six inches in length, a piece of 
coarse sacking to insert between the ropes 
and the lip of the cliff, and at least two 
reliable frionds or helpers. 

Having eractly located a nest that you 
desire to visit, drive the bars in firmly, 
leaning away from and at some little dis- 
tance from the cliff edge. The bars need 
not penetrate the soil more than a foot, 
but their distance from the edge must 
purely depend on your own judgment and 
on the formation of the soil. In normal 
cases, however, the first bar need not be 
more than six or eight feet from the lip of 
the cliff, the second three or four feet 
behind that. 

Now loop the guide-rope over the hinder- 
most bar and throw it clear over the cliff; 
then be tied into the body- rope, either by 
means of a single loop round the chest, or, 
better still, by a double loop, one round the 
waist, the other round the lower part of 
the buttocks or one of the thighs. But, 
whatever vou do, be carefully fitted to 
them; let them be adjusted to a nicety, 
and tied with a bowline or some other 
non-slipping knot. I have endured the 
supremest agony from having a slip-knot 
eating into the stomach or ribs, 

Caution the men, especially if they are 
tiros at the game, to lower you slowly and 
evenly, and not all of a rush or jerkily. 
And if time allows, if the tackle is long 
enough, and if the tide permita, it is prefer- 
able to be lowered straight to the beach 
after examining your find; because it is 
during the pull up that most boulder:, a 
veritable Hades to the cragsman, and his 
chiefest danger, get dislodged. 


One good man is sufficient to lower you, ` 


but for the hauling up two are nearly always 
required, sometimes as many as six, espe- 
cially if the cliff overhangs ever so slightly. 
And in any event vou must have a second 
man who, choosing some coign of vantage 
from which he may readily watch your 
movements, can signal vour requirements, 
which he will gather from a preconcerted 
arrangement of hand-signals, to the“ hang- 
man." But where a cliff is one long, straight 
stretch, without bays or indentations, and 
your signaller cannot sce you by reason 
of the cliff overhanging considerably, or 
because it shelves back abruptly at the 
summit, you must, if possible, employ a 
man to signal from the beach.  Recollect, 
however, that to be of any service he must 
stand out sufficiently far (a matter which 
depends on the tide), so as to see the men 
lowering you. 

The best method of signalling is perhaps 
by the hand with a handkerchief grasped 
in it. Whistles are of little or no good, as 
they cannot be heard for certain in a wind, 
or if you are " clifting " in the heart of a 
colony of sea-birds, many of which are tery 
noisy. And signalling by mouth is open to 
the same objections. 

As with every other pursuit, there is a 
right and a wrong way of descending a 
cliff. The wrong method is to go over 
* anyhow," barking the knees, shins, and 
hands, and ruining the clothes against the 
sharp protuberances of the cliff face. The 
right way is, after grasping the guide-rope, 
to throw yourself well back and walk back. 
wards, boldly but cautiously, over the lip 
and down the side. Your body should 
then be almost at right-angles to the cliff, 
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This direction is practically infallible, 
but the exception occurs when the cliff is 
of a very crumbling or friable nature, such 
as chalk, for instance. Then, I say, keep 
closer to the cliff face, hold your head 
rather down and shut your eves, only open- 
ing them momentarily to see how matters 
are progressing. For more pieces and dust 
get dislodged from a cliff of this description 
than from any other. And with a very 
bad cliff of this sort it is advisable to wear 
an old pot or silk hat, or, best of all, a 
helmet. Of course, if the cliff overhangs to 
any extent, vou cannot possibly keep your 
feet on it. This being so, turn your face 
towards the sea, kecping as steady as possible 
to prevent the ropes intertwining. 

And now for a most important piece of 
advice. Never, with a capital N, permit the 
men manipulating the ropes to pull vou 
along a cliff whilst you are down. The 
yravest danger is incurred from it, both 
from falling stones and boulders, which are 
certain of being dislodged, and from the fact 
that the ropes may get tightly jambed in 
some crevice, both out of your reach and of 
those above. Once from being towed along 
like this I nearly lost mv life. 

There are several other maxims 
worth noticing. 

]. Never, during a climb, if you can 
possibly avoid it, relax your hold of the 
guide-rope. Grasp it in your teeth rather 
than not at all, and don't get out of the 
body-rope when down. 

2. Divide your weight equally between 
the two ropes. ) 

3. Never despise a cliff, however easy it 
may appear. 

4. For choice, don't descend either on the 
body-rope (tied in), or on the guide-rope 
(not tied in), alone. 

5. Clear away all loose rubble at the 
summit of the cliff. 

6. Don't be in too much of a hurry. But 
when you do start, work boldlv. For 
recollect that the more fearless the clifter ” 
the better will he be, and fewer mischances 
occur from being daring than over-cautious, 

7. Never be lowered at all, unless vou feel 
convinced that the party at the top can haul 
you up again. 

8. Never be left hanging on the bars 
without somebody being there as well to 
hold the rope. 

We will now gain a glimpse of what may 
be termed real crag-work—ie. climbing 
rocks without a big lot of tackle. This is, 
in my humble opinion, far more dangerous 
than rope-work, for you have but your own 
sure head and firm grip on which to rely. 'l'he 
only“ impedimenta " required are a long, 
straight, and tough but light pole (five feet 
six inches is an excellent length), well shod 
with a steel tip, and, if two men are climb. 
ing together, twenty or thirty feet of thin 
Buckingham Alpine rope. Of course, only 
broken-up cliffs can be dealt with in this 
way. 

In such climbing never trust your whole 
weight to one little snag or grass-tuft, nor, 
for that matter, unless unavoidable, even 
to a big ledge or pinnacle. Distribute it 
wisely, and, if you can, climb zigzag. The 
last observation holds specially good for 
a loose shaly precipice, which is always 
remarkably treacherous, 

(9n a severely sloping cliff—te. a slope 
along which it is just, but only just, pos- 
sible to scramble—go fairly quickly, as the 
shale slides awa from you at every step; 
and use your pole freely on the upper side 
of the steep—it acts as a third leg, and is of 
marvellous assistance. And the pole is 
A friend in more wavs than one. For 
frequently, when climbing down a precipice, 
a point is reached where there is a sheer 
drop of, say, six or seven feet to a " pad” 
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below, which, without the pole, it is im- 
possible to conquer save by turning face to 
the cliff and dropping at hazard. 

This procedure is risky, first because 
you are working more or less in the dark, 
and, secondly, because the ledge beneath 
is an unknown quantity. Now here it is 
that the pole plays an important part, for 
you ean first test the ledge with it, and then, 
using it as à support, gently lower yourself, 
one hand on the pole, the other on the rock 
face. And for a short bad place the pole 
is as efficacious as a rope, for the man at one 
end can lower or haul up the other. 

Preferably, and if feasible, start climb- 
ing from the bottom of a cliff. A cliff 
which from the summit looks impracticable 
is often negotiable in this way. When you 
have started, take it easy, tread delicately, 
and test every uncertain-looking hold. 
Rest now and again on any convenient 
ledge ; keep an eve on your bearings, and 
remember the exact way you came up, in 
case, nfter making your point, you wish to 
descend. For sometimes it is the only way 
down. But where you can, especially when 
half-way up a cliff, make the top; as a 
possible ascent often means an impossible 
descent, partly because it is always easier’ 
to climb up a cliff, and partly because some of 
the holds are certain to have been dislodged. 

The worst offending cliffs in this respect 
are slate-stone and those lavishly coated with 
moss, through which streams of water 
exude on the slightest pressure. Mosa 
never gives a safe or satisfactory hold. 
Sometimes, through all the holds below 
giving way and through being unable 
to get higher, a man may be “stuck up” 
a cliff. In such a case he can do nothing 
but abide in patience till search is made for 
him. I myself have been in this unpleasant 
predicament, but fortunately when others 
have been out with me. In fact, it is wisest 
to hunt in couples when“ clifting.” 

With one or two more generalisations I 
must end. Avoid “ clifting” in a strong 
wind. It is both unpleasant and dangerous 
to be buffeted from side to side along a 
cliff. I have endured agonies of mind 
from it, as the best of ropes, though they 
may stand a deal of fraying, will readily 
snap under the right sort of jerk. 

Curiously enough, some rocks are im- 
proved by rain, but, on the whole, dry 
weather is to be preferred for crag-work of 
any description. In connection with this, 
do not fail to be shod with comfortable boots 
well studded with soft ‘ron hobs or nails. 
There are those who take off their boots for 
& scvere climb. "This, however, is un- 
necessary. And, besides, your feet are apt 
to be badly cut on sharp crags, the last 
thing in the world desirable, especially if 
you walk much, 

As to the best kit. I swear by “ gaber- 
dine“ or“ garbette " breeches and puttees, 
a thick. flannel shirt, and a stout cloth 
coat cut very free under the arms, Trousers, 
Sunday coats, and collars are not to be 
recommended, for, besides looking ridiculous, 
they are very speedily ruined. A sports- 
manlike kit is best for every sport and 
pastime. | 

Taking it altogether, then, if proper pre- 
cautions are observed and if due care is ex. 
ercised, little danger attends any sort of 
climbing. And in my opinion there is no 
exercise or enjoyment to equal that of long 
hard walking blended with plenty of crag- 
work. It brings every muscle into play ; it 
teaches self-reliance, and promotes that 
rude health which a bracing open-air life 
alone can impart to any man. And, in 
addition, if the present-day ornithologist 
would excel in his hobby, he must accustom 
himself to walk far and to lcarn the fascinat- 
ing delights. of cll climbing. 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. HINESON, 


Author of “Silk and Steel,” “Sir Phelim's Treasure," “ The Splendid Knight," ete. 
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I was chance, and that a lucky chance, 
seeing how it turned out, that made 
me, Maurice Hyde, a courtier instead of a 
plain blunt soldier as my father was. 

Since my mother's death I had lived with 
my grandmother at Charlton Manor, & 
lovely old house in the midst of woods so 
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dense that one could easily lose himself 
and spend a whole summer’s day in search- 
ing for the path which led to a knoll from 
which could be seen the chimneys of the 
Manor, with the blue sweet smoke mounting 
heavenwards. 

Many a day I spent in the woods—I and 


my retriever Fetch, which my grand- 
mother had given me on my tenth 
birthday —until we knew every nook 
and cranny, every tree and shrub, 
nay, even every flower and fern that 
grew in it. There was, too, a stream 
of beautiful dancing water, full of 
leaping trout and with pools deep 
enough and wide enough to swim 
in. Many an hour I spent with the 
rod which old Job Wilkinson, my 
father’s coachman, had made for me, 
along the stream, while Fetch slept 
or yawned sleepily at my side. 

And in the evenings, when her 
spinning-wheel was put away, my 
grandmother would tell me many 
stories both of her own youth and of 
my father’s, and how, when a little 
girl, she had been in great fear be- 
cause it was rumoured that the 
S s were coming to conquer 
England and make all the people 
papiste. And her eyes used to li = 
up and the colour would fill 
cheeks when she told how the iat 
sea-captains Seymour and Drake and 
Winter had destroyed the Spanish 
ships and saved their Queen and 
country from slavery. 

But as I grew older these stories 
no longer satisfied me. I began to 
feel lonely with only Fetch and my 
pony Dobbin and big people for com- 

ions, and no one to teach me 
ow to aim a pistol or handle à sword. 

I was fourteen years of age when 
at last my father came home. He 
was a big man, with a face battle- 
scarred and stern, but his eyes were 
mild and kind, except when he was 
angry, and then none dare flout him 
nor set his anger at nought, albeit 
he was lame, and walk heavily, 
leaning on a stick, because a bullet 
had shattered his thigh-bone and 
nature had muddled the healing of 
it. So his days of soldiering were 
over, for which I was glad, since 
after his home-coming I was lonely 
no longer. 

Those were the best days of my 
life and very busy, for I had many 
things to learn which neither my 
grandmother nor Job Wilkinson could 
teach me. But Job had taught me 
to wield a cudgel prettily enough, 
and my father laughed right heartily 
when I broke Job’s guard and caught 
him on the head with a sounding 
thwack. 

** Thee be too nimble for I, Maister 
Maurice," he said, and tis but a 
poor man's weapon and worth nowt 
for a gentleman.” 

* Nay, man," exclaimed my father, 
„tis a good serviceable weapon for 

entle or simple, and there is none 
better for making the sinews hard 
and.lively. The broadsword is but 
the child of the cudgel after all.” 

Then he turned to me as I stood 
panting and flushed with excitement, 
T for I was eager to win my father's 
praise as early as might be, and, seizing 
the cudgel from Job's hand, he cried : 

* On guard, lad!” 

I fell to with a will, but I might as well 
have been battering at an oaken wall, since, 
however I aimed it, every blow fell upon 
my father's cudgel, until I was so weary 


that I could scarce see where to strike. 
Then suddenly the cudgel flew from my 
grasp, and I stood perplexed and abashed 
and defenceless before my father. 

He flung down his own cudgel with a 
laugh and patted my cheek. 

** "Tis a good beginning, and Job has done 
me a service that I had not thought on in 
teaching the boy to play a man’s part in 
his father’s absence," he said. You have 
two good names, Maurice and Hyde, and I 
do not think that you will be unworthy of 
them. Tush, lad," for he saw the tears on 
my cheek, there's many a man would 
deem it no dishonour to stand defenceless 
before Edward Hyde. "Tis a good begin- 
ning, and later you will draw on equal 
terms with any gentleman in the land.“ 

Then he spoke with Job, more, as I thought, 
as a friend than as a master, and one proud 
and haughty at that ; but I did not under- 
stand all that he said, only that war was a 
business learnt hardly and practised sorely, 
and that those who played at it did but 
make a sport for their enemies. 

" Pray God, maister, that we see nowt 
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but cudgel.play in this fair land of ours! 
rejoined Job, shaking his old head. “I 
would see the sheaves garnered in peace 
until I die.“ 

My father laughed a quick short laugh. 

* "Tis many a day, Job, since I saw 
the yellowing cornfields, and, truth to tell, 
the red field of battle was much more to 
my liking; but a crippled limb and peace 
should go together, and so this lad here 
shall fight from henceforth his father's 
battles. Is it not so, my boy? 

“ Yes, father," I answered, coming closer 
to him. 

"[ pray God he may need no better 
weapon than an oaken staff all his life!” 
said old Job. 

And at that my father laughed again. 

“The world is a wicked place, good 
Job," he answered, and only they shall 
have who have the wit and the sirong arm 
to keep. The soldier goes before, and the 
lawgiver and the preacher follow after ; 
yet men speak evil of the soldier and praise 
the men of peace who follow after. Twas 
always so since the beginning of things. 
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But when the day of trouble comes ‘tis 
behind the soldier that wives and maidens 
flee for protection. The boy has a good 
person and a clear eye. Please God, when 
England needs him his sword will not lurk 
in the scabbard! Yet there are many 
things for him to learn first, and these, 
methinks, even a broken soldier can teach 
him. Hist! What was that ?” 

" Nowt but the cry of the curlew,” 
answered old Job; “there be many here 
about in the springtime.” 

" Ah, I thought it was the call of a 
trumpet!” said my father. My ears are 
grown unaccustonied to the sounds of peace. 
The flight of & feather wakens me, while 
the roar of cannons but whispered of sleep. 
Peace, methinks, is ofttimes fuller of dangers 
than war-time.” 

" God give us peace and no danger!" 
quoth old Job solemnly. 

But I, listening to my father's voice and 
seeing the srerkle in his eye, and being 
young and en.husiastic, grew doubtful if 
peace was a.ter all so excellent a thing. 

( To be contínued.) 
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HAD drifted into a little country town 
in Florida, and was sitting in front of 
one of the stores, discussing the weather and 
sundry other topics of universal interest 
with the storekeeper and a select company 
of his neighbours, when a little, clear-eyed 
man, in blood-stained overalls, joined the 
ou 

* Hello! Mr. 'Gator-Man; your gun 
sounded mighty big last night. "Where were 
you, and how many did you get? was the 
greeting he received from my new-found 
friends, who seemed to be on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with this smiling man, 
whose business, I soon learned, was the hunt- 
ing of alligators. : 

“ Why, I only got four last night, although 
I killed one other small one which sank 
before I could get hold of it. I was hunting 
Mud Lake, and there were only five 'gators 
in it, though I expected to find more. To- 
night I am going on to Clearwater Lake, 
and hope to do better, as that has always 
been a famous lake for alligators, and I hear 
that it has not been hunted for four or 
five years." 

* You look out if you goon to Clearwater ! 
The biggest 'gator in this county stays in 
that lake. You killed one 10 ft. long 
in there last time you hunted it, and one 
12 ft. 9 in. the time before, but I told you 
then that that was not the big one, for it is 
fully 15 ft. or 16 ft. long. Of course, it may 
not be in Clearwater to-night, for it may be 
off on a trip to the marsh, or have gone to 
the Boy Hole. If vou could get your boat 
to Boy Hole you could get no end of 'gators, 
for I counted fifty heads in sight at one time 
a few weeks ago, some of them big ones. 
No use trying to get a boat on there, though, 
for you can't get within a hundred yards of 
open water without sinking to your neck 
in ooze.” And so the conversation turned 
to alligators and alligator-hunting, and I 
became 80 interested that I gained the 
consent of the hunter to go with him that 
night, to watch his method of killing the 
reptiles. 

According to our arrangement, I was at 
Clearwater Lake at sundown, but it was 
quite dark before the hunter put in an 
appearance. ‘‘Sorry to have kept you 
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waiting! I met a friend up the road, and 
could not shake him off for balf an hour, for 
he got to discussing the merits of a new 
brand of fertiliser he used on his orange- 
trees last fall. It is soon enough to go out, 
though, for we can hunt this lake in two 
hours at most. 

Whilst speaking he was overhauling the 
boat, and placing everything in readiness 
for the hunt. A couple of shells loaded with 
buckshot were thrust in the gun (he ex- 
plained that he had run short of rifle car- 
tridges, and so was using his shot-gun, though 
he preferred a 35 calibre automatic rifle for 
this work), and it was deposited in the bows 
of the boat ready to hand. A huge shark- 
hook lashed at the end of an eight.foot pole 
and a coil of light rope completed the 
furniture of the boat, save for the oars, 
which I noticed were set in front of the seat 
instead of behind, as is the case when row- 
ing, and the oar-locks were well muffled with 
cloth to prevent noise. 

AM being satisfactory, the hunter turned 
down his lantern, and set it, with a dim light 
burning, among the grass on shore, to act 
as a guide back to the landing. From one 
of the voluminous pockets of his hunting- 
coat he then extracted a bull’s-eye lantern, 
which was firmly fastened to the front of a 
round canvas cap, and, after lighting it 
and placing it upon his head, he commenced 
to sight his gun on various small objects 
on the shore, explaining that it was very 
important to have the head-lamp so fixed 
that its light would shine directly down the 
gun-barrels to enable him to see the sights 
clearly when the gun was aligned on the 
'gator. Sending me to the stern seat, he 
took his place at the oars, pushed out 
through the grass which fringes the lake 
shore, and commenced to flash his light over 
the water. For a few seconds the bright 
beam of light moved around, then steadied 
and continued to shine on one place. 

“ Do you see it ? " asked the hunter. 

* No! Where? What?" I exclaimed, 
for I was hardly prepared for the finding of 
game at such short notice, did not know 
just what to look for, and was wishing 
myself out of that little boat and safe on 
shore, 
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* Look right where my light is shining, and 
you will see two red balls, one directly 
above the other; the upper one is the 
'gator's eye, and the lower one the reflection 
of the eye upon the water. Now, do you 
Bee 1 9 

I saw the two red balls then, about the 


size of marbles, the one appearing about 


three inches above the other. 

Immediately the boat swung round, and 
commenced to move closer, though I could 
only tell that we were moving by watchin 
the dim outline of the shore, so smoothly ind 
noiselessly did the boat glide through the 
water. As we drew nearer, the eye grew 
brighter, glowing like a live coal from a 
blacksmith's fire. When about eight or 
nine yards away, the eye changed in colour 
to an intense pale yellow, and the boat 
swerved slightly, as if to pass a couple of 
feet to one side. Then the hunter turned 
loose the oars, took up the gun, and waited 
until the boat drifted nearer still. In a 
second I saw a dark shape around the eye, 
and boo-wow ” went the gun. 

As the smoke cleared 1 could see something 
white floating alongside, and the hunter 
leaning over and lifting the 'gator by one 
of its arms.” 

" Guess he is dead enough," he said, as 
he drew it into the boat, and dumped it 
between my lega. 

As we were so close to the landing, we 
turned back and threw out the dead 'gator, 
which was about five feet long, then pushed 
out again to make the circuit of the lake, 
which would entail a row of nearly two 
miles. It was certainly a novel and a weird 
experience. The night was very dark, 
as only a few stars were shining. In the 
east a bank of clouds had rolled up at 
sundown, and every few moments a flicker 
of lightning would break through, and give 
me a faint glimpse of the shore-line, An 
owl in the hammock was calling sonorously 
" Whoo-oo-oo-hoo, Who-who-are-you ?" The 
frogs were holding their noisy and dis- 
cordant nightly concert; strange sounds 
in the dense oak hammock which surrounds 
the lake all tended to increase the eerie 
feeling which a night in the Florida woods 
produces. 
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Up near the bow of the boat the dark 
outline of the hunter pushing at his oars 
was discernible. We were about fifty 
yards from the shore, a little way clear of the 
grass, which grows out into the water all 
around the lake, moving at a rate of about 
three miles an hour, yet so smoothly that, 
gave for an occasional drip of water from the 
oar-blades, there was no noise, Ahead, 
the bright beam of light from the hunter's 
head-lamp was flashing to and fro, scarch- 
ing the shore waters thoroughly, and throw. 
ing into bold relief the clumps of grass, and, 
behind them, the vegetation on the land. 
Everv little while the light would flash 
out over the open lake, the boat make a 
half-turn, and the light dance back over the 
course we had come to make sure that nothing 
had been missed. Very little attention was 
paid to the open water, for I am told that at 
night all the alligators are close to shore, 
either just outside or amongst the water 
grasses. In lakes which are shallow and 
covered with lilies the case is different, 
for in such lakes the whole surface of the 
water has to be carefully hunted, although 
most of the 'gators, even then, are found near 
the shore, or alongside a mud-bank. 

I saw a great many things that—had I 
been alone—I should have fancied to be 
alligators, but, as the light swept past them 
and the boat forged ahead, I knew that I 
was mistaken. Once I saw a bright little 
light shining on the water, and whispered, 
“Theres one!" Immediately the light 
flashed back, steadied on my fancied 
'gator for an instant, and turned again to 
searching the lake. f 

That is only a firefly. You notice that 
you can see it now that my light is turned 
away from it. A 'gator's eye only shows 
when the light of my bull's-eve is on it, 
and then it looks like a round red ball, 
not white, like a tiretly. Notice the next we 
find, and I will vouch for it that you will 
never be deceived again, and, if you do not 
‘shine’ a ‘gator again for fifty years, 
you will then know it just as quick as you 
see it. There is nothing like a 'gator's eye." 

We must have gone about half a mile 
from the landing, and were nearing a 
corner of the lake, when next the boat 
stopped, and the light steadied on what I 
knew instinctively to be a ‘gator. Then the 
light flashed off, and as it did so the glowing 
eye disappeared. The lamp was throwing 
a steady glare a little to one side of where 
I had seen the ’gator, and, though I could 
not see anything, I felt sure that the prac- 
tised eve of the hunter could see another. 
In a few seconds the light turned back, and 
showed me the nearer eye. 

" Well! did you see them both? The 
one I am holding on now is about fifty 
yards away, and the other, which I think 
is a very small one, is near the far shore, 
amongst the grass, and must be nearly 
two hundred yards away, for my light barely 
reaches him ; in fact, I don't understand why 
I can see him so far off.” 
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Then the boat slowly crept towards the 
nearer ‘gator, the eve growing brighter 
as we approached. Suddenly it moved 
slightly, and, instead of seeing two red lights, 
I could see four, for the ‘gator had turned 
to face us, and was watching with both 
eves. A few seconds, and there were but 
two again, and for.some reason we seemed 
to get no nearer, though I could see the 
hunter making quick time with the oars, 

„The fool thing is swimming away from 
us, so must have been shot at lately," seid 
he, as he made a spurt with the oars and 
gained, until the eye changed to vellow, 
and then disappeared as the ‘gator sank out 
of harm's way. 

On looking around, I found that we were 
away out in the lake, but very soon we were 
close to shore again, searching for the 
'gator that was in sight when we turned from 
our course to chase the wild one. We had 
almost passed it, for it was lying in a dense 
tangle of grass, when the boat turned 
sharply into the grass and the gun was 
discharged before I saw anything. 

* Don't think I killed that one, for it 
sank just as I pulled the trigger," remarked 
the hunter, as he pushed the boat farther 
into the tangle and peered down into the 
water where he had shot. Yes, I got him! 
A little chap about 3 ft. long." Then the 
gaff-hook was brought into requisition, and 
the small reptile hauled aboard with scant 
ceremony, and away we went again. 

Two more 'gators were then sighted at 
the same time, and both were killed and 
deposited at my feet in short order ; then the 
hunter shot another, which sank right 
away in water which was too deep for the 
gaff to reach bottom. Another and still 
another was added to the boat’s load, and 
we had worked round to near our landing, 
when the boat turned sharply in shore, and 
doubled back amongst the grasses, to reach 
a 'gator whose eye had been hidden from us 
by a mud-bank until we had passed it and 
sighted it at a backward glance. This 
'gator, vhen shot, was not killed instantly, 
as the others had been, but made a wild 
rush to open water, where it lashed around 
for a few seconds, three feet of tail raised 
up in the air; then it sank, head first. 

“ No use to go out and look for that one ; 
it is dead enough, but will not float until 
to-morrow night. That winds up the 
business on Clearwater, for we have killed 
every ‘gator in the lake except the wild one 
that we chased, and it is no use trying for 
that one again, unless we wait till just before 
daybreak, when it is possible that it might 
let us get close enough to shoot. The big 
"gator they talk about in town is evidently 
not in the lake to-night. Hello! See 
that? 

Whilst speaking, he had run the boat 
ashore at our landing, stepped out, and was 
casting his light over the wide waters of the 
lake, with the head-lamp turned up to its 
brightest light. A long way off I could see 
the two blood-red balls which I now knew 
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to mean '''gator." The five dead carcasses 
were thrown out of the boat, and, with a 
caution to keep perfectly quiet, the lantern 
on shore, and also the head-lamp, were 
extinguished. Then the hunter began to 
grunt, somewhat after the fashion of a pig, 
though quite different. For ten or fifteen 
minutes this continued, during which time 
the mosquitos nearly demolished me; then 
the head-lamp was again lighted, and flashed 
over the lake. The ‘gator had come closer 
in answer to the hunter's call, and its eve 
now glowed about forty or fifty vards away. 

“ Better let me go alone, for this is a 
grown onc, and not a little pup like we have 
been killing. Come if vou want, but 
remember I have given you the chance to 
step out. There is danger here." 

But I was out to see the sport, so would 
not back out, and, with a grunt, the hunter 
pushed the boat off and turned it around. 
Very carefully, and in perfect silence, the 
boat moved towards the two red balls. 
which I noticed. were a trifle larger and 
almost twice as far apart as had been the 
case with the other ‘gators. Presently we 
were but twelve or fifteen feet away, ard I 
momentarily expected to see the hunter 
take up the gun, but, instead, he stopped 
the boat and rested upon the oars. Looking 
intently, I could see the reptile’s head, or. 
more correctly, could dimly define the 
outline of the snout knob, which was fully 
two feet in advance of the brilliant eve. 
Then the boat backed off, and we went 
ashore, the 'gator sinking as we moved 
away. 

‘That is the largest ‘gator I have ever 
seen, and must be nearly, if not quite, 
sixteen feet in length," said the hunter. 
“ Had I had my rifle I could have killed it 
without much danger, but I would not risk 
it with the shot.gun. Cripple a ‘gator of 
that size, and you don't know what he will 


do. Even if he did not attack you, he 


would lash around with his tail, and one 
blow from that would knock a boat into 
kindling-wood. In fact, one has to be a 
little careful. when handling anything over 
six feet long, and on no account would 
I bring one into the boat of that size until I 
was perfectly sure that he was quite dead. 
] keep that coil of rope on purpose for when 
I get a big ‘gator, or have any that I do not 
like to risk in the boat, and tie them up 
and tow them behind, where I can turn 
them loose if they get too frisky. Well! 
we have got six to-night, though they are 
all so small as hardly to pay for the trouble 
of skinning—only two over five feet—big 
'gators are scarce these days." 

So ended my first experiences of alligator- 


hunting, and, although I found it a fascinat- 


ing sport, I would not like to make a business 
of it. An alligator-hunter earns all the 
money he makes at his trade, and, after 
hearing some of the experiences of the 
hunter, I decided never to grumble at the 
high price which is asked for genuine 
alligator-hide leather. 


Bv JouN Cameron, of the Metropolitan Association of Referees. 


Bp have often written to me to ask how 

to referee, and I must confess I have 
not always found the question so easy to 
answer as it first appeared. I think some- 
times more can be learnt by watching some 
of the famous knights of the whistle " 
than by studying hard-and-fast rules. There 
is, however, ample occupation for the Old 
Boys during the summer—and especially 


for those who are hard at work and cannot 
get away regularly to play in the League 
with which they are connected. They 
can keep up their interest by offering them- 
selves as referees, and local clubs often 
appoint a number of players to meet together 
in August and examine all desirous of 
offering themselves. 

To be successful it is necessary to study 


the rules and to be in the best of health, 
and have good evesight and a will of vour 
own. You must be able to control twenty- 
two players with ability. The first-class 
referee very often makes mistakes, and, 
curious as it may appear, there are hardlv 
any two persons who agree about the off- 
side decision. 

At present the best men are not appointed 
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by an independent body, as they are in 
junior games. Any referee may be reported 
by the club which does not Jihe his decisions 
if he makes a mistake on the ground. A 
referee can send any player off the field, 
and report, and should do so if the game is 
played at all in a rough manner. 

In a first-class match in December the 
referee ordered a player off the field, and 
his reply was to knock the referee down. 
The game was at once suspended, and the 
Association have declared that the player 
cannot play again under their rules. After 
a lively game in Prussia no less than a 
dozen challenges to duels were given and 
accepted, so that it is evident the Germans 
do not understand the principle of give 
and take. 

The referee has power to award a free kick 
in any case in which he thinks the conduct 
of the player is dangerous or likely to prove 
so, but not sufficiently perilous as to justify 
him in putting in force the greater powers 
vested in him. Those greater powers 
are to be exercised in the event of any 
ungentlemanly behaviour on the part of 
any of the players. The offender or 
offenders are to be cautioned, and if the 
offence be repeated the offender may be 
sent off and reported. 

As regards rough play, the referee has 
absolute discretion, and whether he con- 
siders the conduct of a player dangerous or 
likely to be so he should caution the offender, 
and if his offence is repeated order him off 
the field of play. Every degree of question- 
able play is amply provided for. Mr. W. 
Pickford, the well-known member of the 
Football Association, says “that in his 
younger days there used to be personal 
tournaments between the players on either 
side. As a boy he used to count the times 
when each had the good fortune to knock 
the other over. After the match the teams 
. used to joke about it, at the usual high tea 
that followed. In the case of another club 
-they possessed a burly back—two of them 
in fact, one, by the way, a professional— 
and their reputation was gained by purely 
heavy rushes and reckless charging. In the 
case of one of these, who is now a mild- 
mannered gardener, he established quite a 
reign of terror for miles around, and the 
rare occasions on which he was brought 
down is still remembered." 

Some referees have had strange experi- 
ences, and the weather has been responsible 
for many of them. During a match at 
Glen Parva Barracks, a storm broke over 
the ground, and a soldier spectator, sym- 

thising with the visiting goal-keeper, 
ent him his jacket. Unfortunately the 
custodian forgot the hook behind, which is 
used to sustain the soldier’s belt. He was 
leaning against the post when suddenly a 
rush was made by the opposing team, but, 
on endeavouring to get the ball, he found 
he was hooked to the net, and before he 
could extricate himself a goal had been 
scored ! 

I have often watched the University and 
the Corinthians teams, and not very often 
have I seen anything in the way of adeliberate 
foul. There are several clubs to-day who 
play what we call a “dirty” game, and 
consequently few will have anything to 
do with them. I need not say that I refer 
to the sly kick and the shove which are often 
resorted to. Were I connected with a club 
I would keep out of the side those who 
cannot * play the game," and if they had 
to watch for a long time this would be an 
effective cure. | 

Above all, the referee must be impartial 
and know the rules pretty thoroughly. 
No easy matter this, although explanations 
are given of their meaning. ere are 
alterations year by year. Many boys think 
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that if they arm themselves with a whistle 
they are fully equipped as a referee, but they 
very soon find out a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. Nine out of ten first- 
class players would tell you that it was a 
law that you should have a whistle. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, this is nowhere men- 
tioned in the rules, which simply say that 
a signal shall be given, but do not indi- 
cate in what manner this is to be done ; and 
if you chose to wave a handkerchief, or 
blow a penny trumpet, you would be acting 
quite within your rights. 

In recent years I have done a goodly 
amount of refereeing among schoolboys, 
and the game I enjoyed most was between 
the representative teams of boys from 
Edinburgh and London, which was played 
on the ground at Tottenham before a large 
crowd. London won the game, though 
the Scotchmen thought I had made a mis- 
take over a goal, which, after all, did not 
affect the result; but the decision was ac- 
cepted at once by them in the best possible 
spirit, which was only right. Many a 
senior club might well imitate the example 
of those juveniles. 

Perhaps the best part, after all, in these 
games, from the boy's point of view, is 
the high tea which follows the battle. After 
the match already mentioned, it was a treat 
to me to see the boys of both countries 
fraternising together, and all that took place 
on the field was quite forgotten, even the 
referee's decisions. 

It is an old adage that “ discretion is the 
better part of valour," and this is certainly 
true of the football referee. The game is one 
that no boy with a bad temper should play, 
but if a referee comes across such a youth 
he will often find that a little ridicule is 
worth more than a stern decision. Espe- 
cially this is the case with boys who are in- 
clined to pay off old scores if the opportunity 

Some of the best referees that you can 
learn. from are Mr. Tom Robertson of 
Glasgow, A. Milward of Leyton, T. Kirk- 
ham of Burslem, A. E. Farrant of Bristol, 
N. Whittaker of Brockley, and A. King- 
scott of Derby. "There are many others, 
but some of the names I have mentioned 
may be seen in any part of the United 
Kingdom during the year. 

Tom Robertson is easily the greatest 
man in this position. England has never 
produced his equal. He was a member of 
the Queen's Park Club when they won the 
Scottish Cup in 1895. 
anything of football knows that the history 
of the game in Scotland is the history of 
the Queen's Park Club. Mr. Robertson 
has played for Scotland ce all comers, 
and was also a member of the Corinthians, 
the club who have refused to be anything 
but amateurs. In the most famous match 
of the year in Scotland, between the Gentle- 
men of the North and South of the Tweed 
on New Year's Day, no one else can hold the 
whistle. Not often will you hear a signal 
from Mr. Robertson. His great power lies 
in the fact that he holds with golden silence. 

A. Milward is a native of Kidderminster, 
and lives at Leyton. It was at home that 
he learned the game. He is well known as 
a first-class umpire, and was a Worcester- 
shire County Cricketer, but has taken 
charge of many important football games, 
and his sterling abilities are well known to 
everyone. He has not figured at any Cup 
match, but is an opponent of the touting 
system which is known to exist in many 

arts. 

Tom Kirkham is one of those remarkable 
individuals who are both loved and feared. 


Anyone who knows . 
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Vale, then for six years he was contented to 
referee small school matches, but with this 
foundation he established such a reputa- 
tion that to-day there is not a match of 
any importance which he does n: * honour 
with his presence. Like many others, he 
is a schoolmaster. 

A. E. Farrant is a native of Bristol, 
where he learned his game. He has estab- 
lished a reputation for honesty in the West 
of England which he well deserves, but he 
has never played in professional football. 

N. Whittaker is another schoolmaster, who 
is also secretary of the Southern League. 
Few men have put such conscientious 
work into their task as this official. He 
is a Lancashire man, who, coming South, 
played for Tottenham, and for something 
like twenty years he has now given close 
attention to get a clean and healthy game. 

Alfred Kingscott, member for the Mid. 
lands, as he is best known, has also had 
a long career as a referee. His playing 
experience was gained with half a dozen 
local clubs, but he has been in charge three 
times at the Crystal Palace, including the 
time of the r.cord match with Tottenham 
and Sheffield Wednesday, in which I played. 

All these men are well worth the closest 
study, and they are to be found in every 
part of the country several times during 
the season. You may learn more by visit- 
ing one of the many Cup Ties in which 
they will play their part than by many 
hours spent in studying books. To be a 
referee you must, after careful study, pass 
on to the practical work. Very few obtain 
a first-class appointment, the majority 
at least are only passable, and very poor 
at that too. If you are a strong footballer, 
when you cannot play try your luck as a 
referee. An ounce of experience is worth 
a pound of theory. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


CHAPTER VI.—JACKY DISCUSSES 'OVERWORKED BOYS." 


school humorists were not idle during 

the interval between our first and 
second meetings. "Those who had been pre- 
sent at the Captain's lecture had evidently 
given very glowing accounts of the evening, 
and the whole school, in consequence, 
became very interested in the new Club. 
Many of the Fourth, however, openly pooh- 
poohed our attempts to run a successful 
society without their assistance, and it was 
quite evident from the Kennel letter-box— 
which, almost daily, contained letters of 
fatherly advice on the subject of lectures 
and debates—that we were to be made the 
victims of a great deal of criticism and 
comment. 

Not content with using our box, the 
anonymous advisers had the impudence to 
burleaque our announcements on the School 
Notice- Board. 

On the Friday morning after the meeting, 
Jacky and I, strolling down the corridors 
and noticing some excitement near the 
board, found, on closer inspection, that a 
delighted crowd were being regaled with 
this effort : 


THE DRIVELLERS' DEBATES. 


List OF SUBJECTS FOR THE CoMING 
SEASON. 


l. “ Piffle,” by a Prefect. 

2. “ Sixth Form Swank," by a Sufferer. 

3. "My Fatal Beauty," by an Upper 
School Adonis. 

4. Are We too Clever to Live?" by a 
Fifth Form Junior. 

5. “ Snubs for the Lower School," by a 
Sixth Form Courtier. 

6. Hearts I Have Captured,” by a Flirt 
in the Fifth. 

7. How to be a Successful Bore," by 
One who has Medals for It. 

8. H'ms! and Haws! buy Orator. 

9. The Terrors of Talk," by a future 
M. P. | 

10. “ Old Eggs: How to Dodge Them," 
by Spouter. 

11. The Beauty of the Human Voice, 
by Growler. 

12. “ Bullying as a Fine Art," by Expert. 

13. " Prigs and Priggery," by a Pro- 
fessor. 

14. “ Bleatings," by a Bold Baa-Lamb. 


This little masterpiece was quietly re- 
moved at the end of the day, but the space 
was very shortly afterwards filled with a 
second announcement, which read as 
follows : 


HINTS TO UPPER SCHOOL 
DEBATERS AND LECTURERS. 


1. If the junior members of your audience 
get restless after you have been gassing for 
ve hours, and they show signs of rebellion, 
advise the Captain to give them 500 lines, 
and have them thrown outside by the 
Stewards. 

2. If your collar is so tall that it strains 
your neck when you talk, and makes your 
eyes bulge, you should ask the meeting to 
permit its removal. If a show of hands 
proves the audience to be in favour, effect 
the change and tuck your coat collar up 
quickly, so that small boys cannot see that 
you obviously left off washing your neck 
when the cold weather started. a 

3. Snorts, snuffles, and splutterings are 
not satisfactory substitutes for clearly 
spoken words. Avoid the use of the nose 
as an organ of speech. 

4. A thorough course of reading is abso- 
lutely necessary to the young debater or 
lecturer, and no beginner should attempt to 
appear in public until he has a complete 
knowledge of the following works : 

The History of England (12 volumes) ; 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (35 volumes) ; 

Mrs. Beeton's Cookery ; 

Webster's Dictionary ; 

The Complete Works of Euolid; 

Bulger's Self.Educator (1,000 monthly 

parts) ; 

** Aspirates, and How to Use Them“; and 

“ Fourpenn'orth of Fun (containing a 

large collection of well-tried jokes which 
you are bound to find useful). 

D. A touch of humour is always welcome 
in a lecture. It will help your saucy little 
jokes considerably if you have hired a few 
noisy youths to laugh in the right place. 

6. Don't lose the thread of your argument 
or forget what you started to talk about. 
Don't be disappointed if your audience falls 
asleep. Ifa very small boy starts to snore, 
mark him down for an early hiding. 

1. Don't use words of more than three 
syllables. Remember that many of your 
audience will be the little lads of the Fifth 
and Sixth. 

8. Don't be discouraged if your first 
public appearance is a horrid failure. You 
can’t expect to do much in a half-baked 
condition, Demosthenes was a_ hopeless 
frost at his first attempts, and Sheridan was 
equally feeble. If you get as far as “ Mr. 
Ladies and Chairmen, Gentleman, I—gg— 
er—um—fff—skkk ! "—accompanied by a 
choice assortment of coughs and snuffles, 
and a silly grin—before you dry up, you 
won't have done badly. 


9. In the hurry and bustle of school work 
it may be impossible for the would-be lec- 
turer to obtain that repose of mind neces- 
sary for the preparation of the masterpiece 
with which he intends to ralyse an 
audience. In such a case, the beginner 
should ask the Head for a long holiday. On 
no account should he hurry back. The 
world can scrape along quite comfortably 
without him. 


This sort of thing was, of course, not too 
pleasant reading for the Committee and 
supporters; but that it was an excellent 
advertisement for the Society was proved 
by the rush for places which was witnessed 
at our second meeting. 

It is doubtful, as a matter of fact, whether 
the Kennel could have held one other boy— 
even a very small one—on the night when 
Jacky opened his debate. 

The President was in the Chair, but even 
his reception, when he gracefully introduced 
Jacky to the meeting, was nothing com- 
pared to the combination of shrieks and 
whistles, cat-calls and cheers which ted 
the lecturer himself as he rose and com- 
menced his remarks. 

“ Do you fellows,” he began, fingering a 
little sheaf of notes, ' know what it is to 
feel that vou have birds fluttering about in 
your interiors, to find that your knees are 
slipping about mysteriously, and to imagine 
that vou have cricket-balls sticking in your 
throats, which refuse to be gulped down ? 

That's my present condition, but I’m 
sure you'll make allowances and sympathise 
with the feelings which overtake me as I 
rise before this large gathering—representing 
the flower of Britain's boyhood—to intro- 
duce & subject which has long been in all 
our minds, but which we have never yet 
had an opportunity of publicly broaching.“ 

Shouts of Good old Jacky!” “ Buek 
up, Fifth!" “ Cheer up, old sport!" 


“ Stick to it, dear boy! and other evidence ~ 


of friendly feeling, encouraged the lecturer, 
and he very soon got into his stride com- 
fortably. 

s Who knows, fellow-martyrs," he con- 
tinued, that the Denholme Debaters— 
rather more popularly known as ‘ The 
Cacklers' Club '—may not be the means of 
bringing about many much-needed reforms 
in school life ? l 

“I saw that an eminent professor, in a 
lecture the other day, had horrified his 
fossilised audience by stating that modern 
folk all worked a great deal too hard.” 
(Hear, Rears , and prolonged cheering 
interrupted Jacky at this point.) 

Will you allow me," he continued, to 
quote briefly the actual words which form 
the subject of to-night's debate? Here 
they are: ' The chief need of the worker 
seems to be more leisure, more time for 
thought, for recreation of all kinds—more 
time, in fact, to live.“ (Refrain from cheer- 
ing for a few seconds, if you don't mind, 
you chaps. There's a bit more of the 
speech to quote yet.) 

The great man asserted that, among the 
people he especially referred to as being 

worked to the last gasp,’ were boys in 
public schools /”’ 

It was quite a minute before Jacky could 
proceed again with further quotations from 
the professor’s speech, and it became 
obvious that we were in for a most exciting 
evening. 

“< You get boys up early in the morning,’ 
the professor continued, ‘ you work them 
before breakfast, and keep them hard at 
work and games until you send them to 
bed, dog-tired, in the hope that you have 
not given them time to get into mischief. 
Well, the plan fails, after all, to keep them 
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out of mischief, but, on the contrary, seems 
to give them a disinclination for brain- 
work of any kind. I believe the system is 
a bad one. Only people who are hungry 
for knowledge can digest and assimilate it. 
Keep it back rather than force it in. It 


sponsibility for, his own opinions, and if he 
is still feeling warlike he will have an oppor- 
tunity of telling you so later. 

„The Denholme Debaters are determined, 
with your help, and with the assistance of 
such valiant supporters as the dear old pro- 
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seems to me no good stuffing people with 
education when they have nowhere to 
put it.. 

Laughter and cries of Good old pro- 
fessor! That's the way to talk to the 
perishers ! " and other noises helped the 
row at this stage to become deafening ; and 
most of the Lower School became so hilarious 
that the Chairman had to rise and call 
them to order. 

There's some excuse for this outburst 
of feeling, my hustled friends," Jacky con- 
tinued, for haven't we been protesting for 
years that we're overworked ? Ask Perkins 
if he hasn’t swotted himself to a shadow.” 
(Loud cheers again.) And haven't masters 
and parents snubbed us for our pains ? 
Isn’t it excusable, therefore, if we make a 
bit of a fuss when, at last, one of the most 
brilliant men in England boldly comes out 
into the open and champions us? (More 
boisterous enthusiasm.) 

" We know what swotting at school is. 
We've had some. And there are a few 
more thousands of other martyrs all over 
the kingdom who've had some, too. Two 
or three of the youngsters here who heard 
that I waa about to discuss ‘ Tortures In- 
flicted on Modern Schoolboys,’ wrote to me 
yesterday making suggestions as to the 
subjects I might particularly deal with. 
One r little martyr, who is evidently in 
the throes of his first few propositions, im- 

lored me to start by tearing Euclid to 
Dita ; while another unfortunate forwarded 
a long letter dealing with what he daintily 
descri as ‘that hogwash, algebra.’ ” 
(Prolonged cheers.) 

* He suggested that I might possibly like 
to read his letter out to the meeting, but 
he was quite willing that I should tone it 
down somewhat, if I considered it necessary. 
As you fellows know, I am not particularly 
squeamish, but before this communication 
could be introduced to a respectable society, 
it would have to be altered with a hatchet, 
and whole chunks of abuse removed. After 
all, I think it fairer to allow this young 
geatleman to introduce, and accept re- 


“t You send them to bed dog-tired.' 


fessor, to do their utmost for the cause of 

reform, and the British schoolboy's pro- 

spects are, in consequence, brighter at the 
resent moment than they have ever been 
fore." (Thunders of applause.) 

* So I am going to dry my sympathetic 
tears, and exclaim, with Harry of Eng- 
land: * Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends!’ With the bold professor to hel 
us, we wil yet triumph! I shall be wit 


„% My very rollicking compenions.' " 


you in the struggle, stout hearts, and you 
can also rely on the founders of this Society 
being in evidence where the fight is thickest. 

" We can all sympathise with you, for. 
though many of us happen to have survived 
the most worrying period of schooldays, 
and are now enjoying, comparatively speak- 
ing. well-earned ease, we have many old 
scores to repay. I know what overwork 
is, and somebody will have to suffer for it.“ 
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(* Hear hear!” and cry of Serve em jolly 
well right.") With sorrowful visage and 
an apology on my lips, I confess to the fact 
that, at one time in my life, I was, against 
my will, that awful thing—a swotter ! " 
(Groans.) Don't be too hard on me, you 


chaps! It was the hideous unfairness of 
our educational system that was mainly 
responsible, nof a natural enthusiasm for 
work! (Expressions of delight and admira- 
tion.) 

* There's something weird and wonderful 
about the schoolboy who swots simply 
because he’s madly keen on work." (Hisees.) 
And though we mayn't love the youth, 
we can't, in fairness, consider him without 
& certain wonderment and admiration ; but 
the boy who finds work a torture, and is 
ome to grit his teeth and stick to it, is 


surely deserving of sympathy. A t 
many of us belong to the latter class, don't 
we?" (Funereal “ Hear, hears!” and 


moans of sorrow from the back benches.) 

" D'you know, vou dear martyrs, that 
I've left a snug bed in the early hours of 
the morning and trotted about in the cold 
air with Euclid and à Latin grammar as 
my very rollicking companions?” (Sym. 
pathetic shudders very audible.) Can you 
see me, with chattering teeth and shivering 
form, taking my six o'clock ‘ constitutional ' 
trying hard to discover what on earth 
Euclid "—(prolonged hissing)—'* was driving 
at, and why it was necessary for me to 
work myself into & blue nose and a fit of 
hysteria before breakfast over the ancient 
Egyptian's wretched puzzles? (More er- 
pressions of sympathy, and a shcut of The 
old fool ought to have been strangled ! ") 

“ Such brain-twisters may be excellent 
training for a chap who wants to be a 
detective; but my ambition didn't soar, in 
those days, much higher than a lucrative 
post in somebody's office, where the hours 
were from ten till four and the holidavs 
were long and frequent, so I naturally 
writhed under the injustice of reducing my 
brain to pulp with such loathsome studie," 
(Yells of So do we!" and “ It's time we 
chucked it / ") Getting up in the morning 
was a sufficient martyrdom, but, when 
Euclid or Latin grammar was added, ie it 
any wonder that I’ve grown into a resolute 
educational revolutionist ? " (Furious cries 
of No, no, Stick to it " e' give 
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'em beans / and ‘‘ Rub it into the swabs, 
Jasky ! ”) 

“ But, my fellow-sufferers, reforming 
educational methods is very disheartening 
work, and though I've repeatedly realised 
that present systems of teaching are ab- 
surdly out of date, and that they are in- 
flicting untold agonies on thousands of 
weary juveniles by cramming into their 
aching brains information that can't possibly 
be of practical use to them, the authorities 
take absolutely no notice." (Warlike roars 
of * We jolly well make em! Let's go 
on strike!” He blighters want a jolly 
good hiding ! ") 

* My Upper School friends may remember 
that some time ago the Press discussed this 
very question, and indignantly denounced 
the typical modern school as an ‘ educa- 
tional scrapheap,’ a ‘ failure factory,’ and 
several other jolly little things of the same 
description." (“ Zurrahs/ ad lib.) Then 
an eminent professor took up the cudgels, 
and waded into the conflict with a few 
cheery statements that educational affairs 


were in a state of absolute chaos, that the 
reformer's way was blocked at every turn 
owing to the sheer inability of those in 
authority to appreciate sensible advice, and 
that our educators had long ago ceased to 
be practical." (Shouts of '* Quite right / " 
“ Sily goats / and Let's wake the old 
owls up ! ") 

* * Must we,’ the Press asked, ‘ abandon 
our antiquated ideas, and throw Latin and 
unnecessary mathematics on the literary 
scrapheap, just as an up-to-date manu- 
facturer treats old-fashioned machinery ? 
We most certainly must, for the failure of 
our schools to turn out capable and pro- 
mising men explains the loss—under which 
Britain writhes—of her valuable indus- 
tries.“ 

Jacky's audience had, undér ordinary 
circumstances, no interest whatever in 
Britain's industries. but they worked them- 
selves into a terrible state of indignation 
here, denouncing the educational authorities 
as swabs, skunks, maggots, blithering asses, 
perishers, blighters, and other weird and 
mysterious things. 
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Then,“ continued Jacky, after the 
Press had cheerily informed the nation that 
our rotten educational system has kept us 
just two generations behind Germany "— 
(* Shame ’ ")—'' and that the great public 
schools were ludicrous failures, owing chiefly 
to the fact that they cling with a pathetic 
enthusiasm to their classics and mathe- 
matics "—(cry of Silly muck; ld make 
"em eat it/”’)—the British Pa stepped into 
the arena and glared around. 

“Pa is, generally speaking, a business 
man—a fact that most of us realise when we 
discuss with him the question of increasing 
our pocket-money—and he started on this 
occasion by slashing away at the stupid old 
excuse that out-of-date subjects such as 
Euclid were valuable as ‘ mental athletics,’ 
and that a man trained in this manner could 
adapt himself quickly to any form of work. 
Pa got purple in the face dispelling this 
sort of silly guff, and was prepared to give 
several proofs that if schoolmasters had 
taught boys to write decently and to be 
thoroughly expert arithmeticians, had given 
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„The British Pa stepped into the arena! 


them a thorough acquaintance with modern 
geography and at least one modern lan- 
guage, they would be dealing with a form of 
‘mental athletics’ far more useful in the 
modern commercial world than all the 
Euclid in the universe." (4 volley of 
applause greeted the British parent's noble 
sentiments here.) 

After getting his second wind, so to 
speak, Pa rushed at the subject again, and 
tore to bits such an education as that given 
at Eton and our other big public schools, 
and the question was discussed at great 
length. 

* Now, to come to the point, what has 
all this agitation and public protest come 
to? What was the result of this great 
stir in the Press and the protestations of 
the parents ? 

“ If, dear hearts, thcre was any result at 
all, it wanted looking for with a very 
powerful magnifying-glass or telescope, such 
is the mulish obstinacy of our educational 
big-wigs. The result, plainly speaking, was 
Ad." (Hoarse growls of indignation. ) 

But now we sufferers are surely justified 


in hoping that matters are going to im- 
prove. We're throwing ourselves into the 
fray again, and we're going to do our utmost 
to induce the authorities to stop the teaching 
of antiquated nonsense. Dead languages 
and useless mathematics must be altogether 
dropped, and rest given to overworked 
scholars during the study periods which 
were formerly occupied by these useless 
subjects." (“ Hear, hear / ") More solid 
study should be given in school hours to 
work which is likely to be, in after-life, of 
sound practical value, and that work should 
be taught in a more interesting way. Now 
that’s not unreasonable, is it ? 

* I have only been able, in the course of 
my remarks, to touch upon a few of the 
questions relating to school life which are 
worth discussion, but I hope that many 
others will be dealt with, and in a much 
more interesting way, before this evening 
ends. 

I hope you fellows understand, how- 
ever, that I'm not being caddish enough 
to stir up a revolt against our own school. 


It's the system of education we're discussing, 
not the school ; and as Denholme is victimised 
by that system just as we are, I consider 
it merelv an act of justice to see if we can 
do anything to release the dear old place 
Írom its tiresome fetters. 

" Now let's hear what yon've got to say 
about it." 


(To be continued.) 
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CONJURING TRICKS, AND HOW TO PERFORM THEM. 


\ Y lest article on conjuring is to consist 

of what might be called“ Impromptu 
Tricks." That is, tricks which are performed 
apparently off-hand without preparation, 
and with objects which will be found in 
almost every room. 


Fic, 1.—880wiNà Loop IN HANDKERCHIEF. 


Take up a pocket-handkerchief, a large 
coloured one is best. (You should provide 
yourself with one of these, as it will be 
useful for several tricks.) This you proceed 
to put round your leg—once round then 
back again, and then tie the two ends in a 
knot in front. 

You now tell the audience that you are 
going to pull the handkerchief through your 
leg without untying the knot—in fact, the 
knot will still be in the handkerchief when 
you have finished the trick, and it can be 
passed round for examination. You catch 
hold of the handkerchief in front, putting 
your fingers between it and your leg, and, 
after tugging at it for a moment or two, it 
comes through vour leg and still remains 
tied in a knot. 

The secret lies in the manner in which 
you put it round your leg. When putting 
it round you make a loop behind in the 


Fic. 2.—SHOWING THE PENNY BETWEEN THE Hat 
AND THE GLASS. 


handkerchief, and twist one end round this 
loop, so that you will bring the ends back 
(though it does not appear so) the same way 
as they went. In other words, the two 
ends only go half-way round your leg, one 
end round a loop in the handkerchief, both 
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PART VI. i 


ends back again to the front, where they are 
securely tied in a real knot. A glance at 
fig. 1 shows how this is done. It will be 
seen that if you now pull the front of the 
handkerchief it will come off your ieg as 
though it came through, and the knot will 
remain intact, 

Next borrow a penny and have ready five 
other pennies ; explain to your audience that 
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you are going to throw a penny through a 
hat into a glass tumbler. Now go down 
among the audience and borrow an ordinary 
bowler hat, and place it on the floor of 
vour platform, crown downwards on the 
mouth of the glass. You now exhibit the 
six pennies, and, standing a few feet from 
the hat, you throw them into it, and behold 


one of them goes through and falls to the 
bottom of the glass with a merry clink. 
This is how it is done. When you borrow 
the hat you slide a penny down until it is 
about two inches from the top of the crown, 
so that when the hat is placed on the glass 
the penny is held in position between the 
edge of the glass and the crown of the hat, 
as in fig. 2. The greater part of the penny 


should be in the 


glass. 
side of the glass to the back of the platform. 
Now, if you throw the remaining five pennies 
into the hat, the jar caused by the coppers 
falling into the hat will cause the penny 


You keep this 


to fall into the glass. You will find that 
it is quite an easy matter to place the coin 
in position, and the whole trick is a neat little 
performance. 

Now you offer to tell the age of any person 


in the room, and request anyone who would 
like to have his correct age told to hold up 
a hand. You hand to this person six 
cards, which are neatly ruled and figured 
as here, and ask him or her kindly to 
hand to you the cards which contain the 


then add the 
right-hand corner figures together, which 


number of his or her years, 


will be the correct answer. Example: 
supposing the age be 47, he or she will give 
you back all the cards except No. 4. In the 
right-hand corners of these cards are the 
figures 2, 4, 32, 1, 8, which, added together, 
make a total of 47. This trick may be done 
over and over again with any number of 
different persons, but care must be taken to 
select no person over sixty years of age. 
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Another interesting little impromptu trick 
is the following. You pick up a sheet of 
brown paper and exhibit both sides to the 
audience; then, rolling it up into a cylinder, 
you drop something (a ball, for instance) 
through it to show that it is empty. Now 
you take up your wand, or a round ruler, 
and put this down the cylinder, and two or 
three pieces of coloured silks fall out. 

A little preparation beforehand is neces- 
sary. Take a piece of brown paper about 
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8 inches by 12, 


and fold over about a couple 
of inches of the longer side, pasting down 
the edge where it meets the body of the 


sheet. Leave the two ends free. Before 
pasting down the edges you must place 
two or three small picbes of silk within the 
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fold. You now have apparently a plain 
Sheet of paper, but really a sheet folded 
ia half, and in between are the silks. The 
best paste to use is that made of starch and 
water, as this, when dry, leaves no traces. 

You now show the paper and then roll it 
into a cylinder and drop the ball through ; 
but when you de the wand through you 
must apply a little pressure to the sides 
of the cylinder, and this will cause the edges 
to open, and you put the wand between the 
edges and push out the silks. 

I could tell you how to perform a good 
many more tricks, if you were prepared 
to spend a large sum on expensive apparatus, 


but the ones I have sought to explain in-. 


volve no serious outlay, and can be per- 

formed by every boy who cares to try to 

do them. Perhaps in some future articles 

I may explain some tricks with what 

conjurers would call expensive prope." 
[THE END.) 
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% A translation, for the benefit of those who cannot 
read this, will appear ín a later number of the ^ B.O.P."] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


WE have received from the Sports and Games 
Association, 56 Edgware Road, London, w., an early 
copy of their new illustrated catalogue. It is just the 
handy guide that many of our readers will be needin 
at this season of the year, and a copy can be obtain 
on application by any “ B.O.P.” reader, post free, 


“HURRAH.” 
THE B. O. P.“ flashed out one day, 
Just as a bolt might from the blue. 
The brilliant meteor fell my way: 
I yelled for No. 2. 


So getting No. 2, I said— 
“Now, then, come on with No. 3." 
Thus thirty years bave quickly fled 
On it, My FRIEND, and me. 


Still at the helm is No. 1— 
The same brave heart and steady hand, 
Who, when his first week's work was done, 
Of boys’ hearts took command! 


And led tbem on till heads of grey 
Replaced the curly chestnut locks; 

Taught them the Master to obey, 
For truth to stand as rocks. 


What better lot, what prouder thought, 
Could any son of earth desire 
Than this—“ For Purity I wrought ; 
For this my boys aspire." 
FRANCIS - BOYDELL, 
' 183 Wrotham Road, Gravesend. 
To his Friend, the Editor, if he will permit tbe 


writer so to call him. 


January 29, 1908. 
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Wise boy, that’ 


Oh, he knows B. O. P.“ 

'8 at “the top of the tree," 

And as there it is certain to stop, he 
Has gathered his wits 

(And his threepenny-bits) 

And is off, with his chum, for a copy! 
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His First Attempt at Taxidermy. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” 


by A. SCOTT RANKIN.) 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A CLUE, 


HE dawn was just breaking when I 
roused myself from a sad reverie and 
walked out at the kitchen door into the 
misty twilight. Sir Arthur was pacing to 
and fro from gate to gate outside the wall, 
and he turned at the sound of my steps 
and beckoned me towards him. He looked 
haggard and worn, and I knew he had 
walked about the whole of the livelong night 
listening for any cry from the woods or the 
depths of the combe. 

Any news ? " he asked. 

Alas! none," said I. 

“ Hath the night brought «ay! no thought, 
no inspiration, Master Hodgson ? 

* My brain reels with thinking," I an- 
swered, but the more I ponder the more 
am I puzzled. Our mistress is not in the 
house, yet can we find no trace, not even 
the mark of her shoe, anywhere out of the 
house. The maids now cry ‘ Witchcraft!’ 
and declare that she hath been spirited 
hence; else should we find traces of her 
outgoing or the tracks of them that came 
in and abducted her.” 

* No door was unfastened, no window 
touched, if the servants are to be believed,” 
muttered the knight. Some one comes 
forward to swear to the opening of all. I 
have had held out to me the andi that 
pulled back each bolt and bar yester morn.” 

* [ thought I had happed n some clue 
when I found the footprints e 

* Treglohan and I went down the path 
again at midnight, lanthorns in hand. 
Mistress Bampfylde did not pass that way, 
and it is quite probable that some rogues 
from Poole came prowling about last night 
in search of plunder, but, finding the place 
strongly barred, and knowing that a numer- 
ous company were within, went away again. 
Candles were not out in some of the chambers 
until near upon midnight, and the grooms 
tell me that the dogs were very restless at 
one time. I am convinced that rogues were 
near here with no good intent, but they 
came not into the house, nor can we dis- 
cover that anyone went out to them." 

We talked for some time longer, trying 
vainly to fathom the mystery. My heart 
ached for the brave young knight's distress, 
and I begged him to go in and get some 
breakfast whilst I maintained his watch. 
For a time he would not, but at last was 
persuaded. 

Left alone, I walked myself wide awake, 
and let the cool air clear the cobwebs from 
my brain, My mind, was still filled with 
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the grave matter that so pained and puzzled 
us all, but my thoughts upon it gradually 
grew less confused. I resolved once again 
to follow thd' footsteps into the combe. 
Many feet passing up and down had well. 
nigh obliterated them, but I could still find 
them here and there. 

I reached the bottom, having discovere! 
nothing new. But I began to look around 
over a wider area, thinking that perhaps I 
might light upon some clue. Widening the 
arc of mv search, I drew near to the pines, 
anl mv heart stool still when I saw the 
cleir imprint of the prowler's shoes quite 
clos? to the secret opening. 

I went down on hans and knees. The 
man hal stool there for some time, for his 
fect had made deep marks on the turf. 
Patient scrutiny of the grass showel me 
that some one ha paced to and fro before 
the concealing bushes. I got up. giddy 
with excitement ani emotion. My first 
thought was for Treglohan : I would get his 
opinion at once. 

Bick I climbel to the summit, and soon 
found my man. I whisperel to him what 
I hal seen. We dil not wish to raise false 
hopes or alarms, so sail nothing to Sir 
Arthur. The priest's hole had been well 
searchel the evening before, not that we 
expected to find the lost one there, for if 
she had workel the secret entrance to get 
in she coull as easilv work it to get out. 

Treglohan examined the marks and 
believed what I believed—namely, that 
some man had stood and kept watch there 
the previous night. Whilst he waited I 
went back and got a lanthorn. Together 
we went through the lower gallery ex- 
amining carefully every foot of the way. 
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We discovered nothing of any moment, but 
felt assured that the men had been in. 

This helped us but little, as the fellows 
woull, if in touch with the local folk, have 
heard of the gallery since Carton's exploit 
had made the passages notorious. We dil 
not go into the upper part, deeming this 
had been explorel by way of the priest's 
hole on the previous day. Once more had 
we sought and found nothing. 

Sir Arthur had come out from break. 
fasting, and had missel me. I explained 
my absence, and he sighe I with disappoint- 
ment when I tol1 him that our toil had been 
as fruitless as ever. I went to the kitchen 
to get a bite r myself, anxious to join 
some of the :ear - arties that were pre- 
paring for another day in the wools. 
Luckily I was beh’ id time, and they set off 
before I was ready. 

For an hour or more I wanderel about 
the house or sat listening to the maid Dorcas 
telling stories of the goodness and sweetness 
of her lost mistress. Then the impulse 
seized me to go through the priest's hole 
and along the upper gallery, and so com- 
plete the circuit of the secret way. 

The chamber in the wall had been cleansed 
since the last time I passed through it, and 
I coul 1 see no traces of recent intruders, 

I commenced to crawl along the narrow 
gallery. This was as foul and as dusty as 
ever. When I had gone about fifty yards 
my hand came upon a hard object, which I 
quickly felt to be an empty candlestick. A 
moment’s groping gave me a partially burnt 
candle. I thought little of this, except to 
wish that I had the means of procuring a 
light. 

I crawled on, and got to the wider part 

(To be continued.) 


near the secret slab. Feeling about for 
this, 1 touched something thot thrilled me 
through and through. I was grasping a 
lady's shoe! What did this mean? How 
came such a thing there ? First a candle— 
I had loft that behin?—and now a shoe of 
softest leather decked with a buckle of 
polished metal. I stuffed the thing into my 
pocket and crawled back, picking up the 
candlestick on the way. I felt the latter 
and weighel it in my hand. “Silver!” I 
ejaculated, 

I reached the still-room and daylight. In 
two hands that trembled with agitation I 
held my lady's shoe and such a candlestick 
as might well have come from her chamber. 
I called aloud along the corridor for the 
mail Dorcas. She came. “What are 
these ? J cried. 

For answer she screamed aloud, and fell 
at my feet in a swoon. I left her to the 
other mails, dashed to the stables. got out 
a horse, and galloped off along the route 
which I knew Sir Arthur had followed. I 
took a horn with me, and wound it again 
and again in a mad melody of sound. 

I had five men around me within ten 
minutes, and soon afterwards the knight 
himself came galloping up. My dirty, dis- 
hevelled appearance heralded news. I could 
not speak, but thrust the things at him. 
He seized the shoe and kissed it. “In 
Gols name, what does this mean?” he 
asked, 

The narrow gallery!“ I said. 

And she?“ 

Is not there, 
from her chamber." 

“ Ride!” he ordered ; and we went back 
at the peril of our nccks. 


but the candlestick is 


PELHAM 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland,” ete. 


EPTEMBER had come, and it was upon a 
beautiful evening that Tim looked out 

to rest his tired eyes when all his work was 
done. In his heart was peace, a great 
contente weariness, as he started toward 
the gaol, where Waters should tell him he 
had done well. But there was little peace 
in the councils of the union, for a meeting 
had just been called which was to prove 
a stormy one. * 

“We're callin’ a meetin'," said Cudahy 
abruptly to Volger, whom he met in the 
street that aftersoon. 

" Yowre calling a meeting?” asked 
Volger in surprise. The president usually 
does that." 

It's in the by-laws that ten members can 

'" answered Cudahy. “Tve 


, 


cal a meetin’, 
twenty an’ more at my back, an’ I notify ye 
to bo at the hall at six o'clock." 

Volger sought Rip and gave him the mes- 
sage. The men are going to break," he 
sail. 

* Bad luck to 'em,“ said Rip. All the 
rest of you are safe. You can go back to 
work." 

Volger felt inward satisfaction that this 
was true, but he did not express his thoughts 
to Rip. Since the much-too-exciting adven- 
ture of the sluiceway Volger had begun to 
think that Rip was a dangerous companion. 
The strike once over, Rip would have to 
leave town, there could be from the men 
no call for strike-pav. and of course no in- 
vestigation of the union's treasury. In his 
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heart Volger was relieved that the end of the 


strike was near. 

But at the meeting he heard that he was 
not to be allowed to return to work at the mill. 
Cudahy gave the information. An'. l'm 
never the one," said Cudahy, *' to be castin’ 
asparagus on & man that may be honest, 
but I say to all this meetin' here assembled 
that there's at least one thing that's got to 
be looked into. Who threw the powther into 
Nate’s dye?“ 

Volger, seated on the platform, heard the 
whole assembly catch its breath, and saw 
that every eye was turned on him. He 
rose at once. 

Am I accused ? ” he asked. 

“The two boys said ye did it," replied 
Culahy. 

“ Boys!” cried Volger grandly. 
word against mine!“ 

" They're two of the truthfullest lads in 
the town," said Cudahy doggedly. 
that young Pelham is afraid of neither man 
nor ghost.“ 


„Their 


Volger knew Pelham's courage well 
enough, as a bruised arm could tell. But he 
|». 


cried in scorn, He's a rich man’s son 

" An' a gool thing for him," answered 
Cudahy, for it's meself has often wished I 
was born with a silver knife in me mouth. 
But. if you please. Mr. President, I'll just 
be askin' a few questions of the men that 
went with ye to Nate’s house on that day.” 

Volger saw no ls of approval in the meet- 
ing, and he quailed at the thought that all 
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this was arranged. This is very unusual," 
he said. l 

“ We're not followin’ rules now,” answered 
Cudahy. And turning to the meeting he 
called : “ All those that were at Nate's that 
day stand up!" 

They all stood up. and Rip the first of all. 
In fact Rip came suddenly to his feet like a 
Jack-in-the-box, speaking as he came. 
It's all a lie!” he cried. It's a foolish 
story of them two boys, an' they hate all of us 
like pison.” 

“If it’s hatin’ we're speakin’ of," said 
Cudahy drily, ‘‘ we've come to the one that 
can tell us all about it. Sit down, Rip 
McCook. We'll call on you when we need 
you. 
saw, you that have the green dye on your 
clothes." 

One by one they told their story—they 
had all seen nothing ! 

A fine set of clear-eved lads ye are.“ said 
Cudahy with scorn, when Johnny Bragin, 
the last of them, had faltered out his testi- 
mony, while Rip and Volger smiled savagely 
and yet uneasily. ^" Had it come to the 
throwing of a brick, I doubt if one of ye'd 
have noticed it. But Johnny Bragin. now, 
stand up once more. boy. and tell me just 
one thing. Remember just how it was, 
look me in the eve—no. look me in the eve, 
and just forgit that Rip and Volger's here 
at all.“ His eye commanded Johnny's, 
and held it fascinated. Cudahy leaned 
forward, and secmed to lower his voice; but 


But you others, tell us now what you , 


— — —— — ——— —— — — . — . — — eee, — 


in the greater stillness, with everyone 
listenine to hear, the question was audible to 
all— Tell me just how it was arranged.“ 


" Why," stammere poor Johnny, Rip 
was to kcep Nate talkin', and Volger was to 
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slip round si leways, an' 


No, no!" shoutel Rip and Volger to- 


gether. 

But the meeting rose at them. “ You did 
it ! " shouted a hundred throats. '* You did 
it!” Fists were shaken, feet were stampe, 
and no individual voice could be heard, till 
the crowd had howled down Volger and Rip, 
and completely shamed the band of green- 
dved envovs, who sat dumfounded. But 
Volger waited till the storm subsided, and 
then spoke again. 

“ Hear me!” he cried. 

" No, hear me?” Cudahy interrupted. 
Nen, is that the man (and he pointed 
to Volger) that ye want for your presi- 
dent ? " 

" No! No!” shouted the whole meeting. 

" Is he the one ye want for your treasurer?” 
asked Cudahy again. 

There was a moment's silence while the 
true meaning of the question reached the 
minds of the members. Then one of them, 
quicker than the rest, shouted : 

" No! Bring the money here, and have it 
counted!” And the meeting shouted it 
after him. 

Then Volger rose and gazed sadly upon the 
crowd. “ What have yez to Bay ? " shouted 
one. but thev made ready to listen. He 
male them a speech. 

He might have taken as his text the words: 
“ O wicked and perverse generation ! " They 
were wrong, he said. Some day they would 
know they were wrong; some dav they 
would wish back again the man they had 
condemned unheard. This, twice repeated, 
was the gist of his speech. The listeners 
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grew restless, and some one shouted, How 
about the treasury ?“ 

" You shall have it," answered Volger. 
“Then you will be ashamed of vour sus- 
picions, Wait here. and I will go home for 
it at once." He started down from the plat- 
form, but Cudahy put him back. 

Stand there a while yet." said Cudahy. 
** Ye're in too good a place for us all to see 
ve, and the meetin’s not over vet. [ve 
just one more thing to say to this meetin’, an’ 
when it's sail, an’ when we've all got through 
talkin’ about it, then we'll let Mr. Volger go 
home an’ get his monev.—' Two men were at 
the mill last night, trvin’ to break in, and they 
shot at both the Dodd boys. Then they 
was doused in the sluice. If they was 
members of this union I want to know it, 
an' the way we can learn is to find two men 
that came home wet. Can anyone here tell 
of such?“ 

There was silence, while the members of 
the union looked wonderingly at each other, 
and then, as it were by habit, at Rip and 
Volger. “I tell you I didn't do it!” 
shouted Rip, with pale face. 

" No one accused ye," answered Cudahy 
politely.“ But who came home wet?“ 

There were no answers to the question. 
Then Rip rose to his feet. “© Look here,” 
he said. it seems to me we're talkin’ about 
things that have little to do with our strike. 
Never mind who did this or that. What we 
want is to beat Mr. Dodd.” 

* I'm not so sure," put in Cudahy. 

“I am, then,” retorted Rip. and this is 
how to do it. Mr. Dodd's been workin’ 
hard for almost two weeks to fill a contract. 
All the work depends on the dvein', and 
there's a day's more work to be done. All 
we have to do is to take that young Tim and 
keep him out of the way for a few days." 

Rip looked about him triumphantly, but 

(To be continued.) 
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his proposal was received with the silence 
of disgust. Several voices called. We'll 
never do that!“ 

" Well never do that," said Cudahy, rising, 
for two reasons. In the first place, we've 
not the hard heart that's in you, Rip 
McCook ; an', in the second place, there's no 
use in doin’ it, because the dyein's all done. 
No. ye nee in't look at me like that. I 
came across Mr. Bob this evening, an' he 
gave me the news social like. But now," 
and Cudahy again addressed the whole 
meeting. havin’ disposed of this young 
man's foolishness, which looks to me a good 
deal like proposin? to us to run our heads 
against the police, Pila k my question once 
Were there two members of this 


more : 

union that went home wet last nicht?“ 
There was agaia no answer. Volger 

seemed uncasv, the clier McCook looked 


frichtene l. the rest were curious, but no one 
Spoke. Finally Rip arose, and those who 
watchel him aimirod his boldness, for he 
was fichting for his right to live in the 
town. 

"Well," he asked, "haven't we done 
nothing long enough. I move we ad- 
journ.” 

“I agree to that," said Cudahy, “ with 
this aldition, that we adjourn till half. past 
seven, which will give our treasurer one 
hour to make up his accounts, and return here 
with the funds.” 

Accordingly the vote was passed, and tho 
members of the union streamed out of the 
ball into the street. In the crowd Rip and 
Volger drew together, and when they met, 
questioned each other with their eyes. Then 
Rip fell a little behind Volger. *' Skip?" 
he said in his ear, and Volger nodded. Both 
understood that the town was too hot for 
them, and that they must got away —if they 
could. 


** Vou sce, sir," said the shopman. “ to. 

day, being Wednesday, is our carly- 
closing day in Standhurst, and there are to 
be two performances of Messrs. Brady and 
Carter's Circus, They have two elephants 
and three performing lions. One of the 
lions made his escape from the cage at an 
early hour this morning." 

How did that happen ? " asked Uncle 
Eustace, while Harry listened open-mouthed. 

** The keeper appears to have been enter- 
ing the cage for the purpose of cleaning it 
after their arrival at about five o'clock 
this morning, sir, and the old lion managed 
to get out.” 

Haven't they caught him yet? inquired 
Harry. 

* Not vet that I have heard, sir." 

* Perhaps we shall meet him. 
lark ! " cried Frank, with a laugh. 

* Do you know which way he went?“ I 
asked. 

* No, sir, not with any certainty,” was 
the answer. But there's no doubt he's 
wandering about the fields and woods in 
this neighbourhood, and. if you ask me, I 
don't believe it'll be so easy to catch him 
again, When you happen to reside at a 
distance from vour place of business it makes 
you feel a bit nervous.” 

He then ceased talking to make out our 
bil, and when this had been paid Uncle 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


By Tuomas COBB. 


CHAPTER IV.—MORE ABOUT THE LION, 


Eustace asked whether he would mind 
having our water-jars re-filled. 

“With great pleasure, sir," said the 
grocer, and Frank carried out half a dozen 
bottles of ginger-beer to the van and 
returned with the empty jars. When these 
had been replenished, we set out once more 
on our journey. 

* Don't forget," exclaimed Harry, that 
we haven't bought anything for dinner vet!“ 

„There's à butcher's,” I said, pointing to 
a shop on the other side of the street, and, 
pulling up for the third time. we bought two 
pounds and a quarter of rump steak and 
some venl cutlet. 

" And now," said Uncle, ‘ the sooner 
we come across à resting-place the better,” 
for the morning had become by this time 
extremelv hot. 

“F think I shall ride," cried Harry, as he 
climbed to the front seat of the van. Frank 
continued to walk quite unconcernedly 
beside the horse's head, but I confess that, 
although I did not like to go inside the 
van, I took good care to keep within a few 
fect of the steps, so that I might make a 
dash for them at the slightest warning of the 
approach of the wandering lion. 

“I don't believe the beast got away,” 
remarked Frank. 

“Why shouldn't he ? " demanded Harry 
indignantiy. 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


“ Anyhow, I don't believe it," Frank 
persisted, but still I could see no reason to 
doubt the grocer's story. After all, it was 
enough to make anybody feel a little un- 
comfortable to think that à wild animal 
might appear in the middle of the road at any 
moment, although Uncle Eustace did his best 
to persuade us that well-fed lions seldom 
attacked anyone unless they were first pro- 
voked. Harry's face, however, looked paler 
than usual, and when we stopped again about 
two miles outside the town, he showed no 
impatience to leave his seat. 

" You can light the fire if vou like, Fred,” 
he said, but, seeing a postman coming 
towards us along the road, he suddenly 
sprang down. “I mean to ask whether he 
has heard anything," added Harry, standing 
close to the wheel until the postman drew 
nearer. “ IT say," he asked, “ have you heard 
anything about the lion that escaped from 
the eir cus?“ 

* don't know about a lion," was the 
answer, though I did hear about a bear.” 

“ Anyhow,” suggested Frank. you have 
heard about some kind of animal ? ” 

“Why, ves" said the postman, “I'm 
told there's four men looking for him with 
a couple of guns.” 

"d vote,” cried Harry, as the postman 
walked on, that we lay the cloth just 
against the-stepa today.,“ 
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By this time, however, he had sufficiently 
recovered to set about lighting the fire him- 
self, and now we had to decide whether 
to have steak for dinner and veal for supper, 
or vice veran, at last making up our minds 
to fry the cutlet first, because the other 
dish would be more digestible. 

“ Now," said Uncle Eustace, turning to 
me and Frank Ingleby, ** you two fellows 
may as well set about peeling the potatoes." 
Having by this time unharnessed Juggins 
and tied him up, Frank accompanied me 
into the van, where we set to work at 
once. I had never tried to peel potatoes 
before, but it did not seem very difficult, 
and we soon had half a dozen large ones 
boiling in the saucepan over Harry's fire, 
Uncle Eustace occasionally taking off the 
lid and sticking a fork into them to aecertain 
whether they were sufficiently cooked. 

With a bottle of ginger-beer each we had 
a capital meal, and, when it was finished 
and the things had all been stowed away, 
my cousin took a small telescope from one 
of his pockets and, clambering to the top 
of the van, lay down beside the bicycles 
with his elbows on the bag of fodder, explor- 
ing the surrounding country on the chance 
of seeing the lion. 

During the rest of that day, when we had 
set out again, Harry stopped nearly every- 
one we met to make inquiry about the 
animal which was said to have escaped 
from the menagerie, and little else was 
talked of until we camped for the night close 
to a wood containing a great many tall 
dark-looking fir-trees. Uncle Eustace insisted 
that we could not p find à more 
suitable spot, although Harry looked rather 
apprehensively at the silent wood. 

** If that lion should be hiding there," he 
suggested, it might be pretty bad for old 
Juggins.“ 

“You may make yourself happy," said 
his father. Depend upon it, the lion or 
the bear or whatever it was has been re- 
captured long ago." 

" Still Harry persisted, ** we can't tell 
for certain; and if he hasn't, he would just 
choose a wood like this, and in the night he 
would be sure to sneak out for something to 
eat." 

I wished that he had not made this 
suggestion, as, although it seemed probable 
that Uncle Eustace was right and that the 
beast was safely back in his cage by this 
time, I could not get the idea out of my 
mind. We kept the fire burning all the 
evening, sitting round it whilst Frank told 
us stories about lion-hunts which he had 
read or else invented as he went along. 

* Now," said Uncle at a quarter to ten, 
1 think it’s time to turn in. Frank, 
suppose you stamp the fire out." 

* And please make sure old Juggins is all 
right," cried Harry, and at a little past ten 
o'clock we began to undress. A few minutes 
after my head touched the pillow I must have 
gone to sleep, as usual, for I was conscious 
of nothing further until hearing a voice. I 
could not make out what time it was or 
whether I was at home in my own bed or 
not. 

* Fred ! " exclaimed Harry. 

* Well, what's up ? " I asked sleepily. 

* Hark!” said Harry, with a tremor in 
his voice. Don’t you hear?“ 

* Hear what ?” I demanded, sitting up 
in bed and beginning to remember where we 
were. 

* There it is again," he said, and at the 
same moment I distinctly heard a terrific 
roar. 

It was certainly alarming to sit there in the 
total darkness and hear the roar repeated, 
but it was a great relief to distinguish the 
sound of Juggins’s heavy breathing outside 
the van, and to know that at present he 
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was safe. Yet the lion could not be very 
far away, and I quite agreed with Harry 
that our most judicious course was to 
awaken his father and Frank Ingleby. 

* You get out and call them," said Harry, 
and after a momentary hesitation I stepped 
out. of bed, making for the other compart- 
ment. 

Both Frank and Uncle must have been 
very heavy sleepers, and they required a 
great deal of awakening. and even after their 
eyes were open it seemed difficult to make 
them understand what was the matter. 

* Look here," said Frank, with à yawn, 
“ you two youngsters have been dreaming. 
Get back to bed.” 

* But we shouldn't both have dreamed 
the same thing," I answered ; and the next 
instant Frank pounced out of bed as if he 
had received an electric shock. 

There could be no mistake about it this 
time! The lion roared more loudly than 
ever, and I fancied that even Uncle Eustace's 
hand shook as he struck a match to look at 
his watch. 

* A quarter-past one," he said, though I 
could not understand what the time had to 
do with it. 

Whilst he and Frank were hastily putting 
on some clothes, I went back to my own 
compartment to follow their example, and 
& few minutes afterwards the four of us 
stood close to the door, with our jacket. 
collars turned up. As we had not yet had 
occasion to use either of our lamps, nobody 
scemed to remember precisely where they 
were, and Harry thought of his electric torch, 
but just when it might have proved useful 
he could not make it act. 

„Who's going out first?” demanded 
my cousin, and then Frank Ingleby ran 
down the stepe, followed by Uncle Eustace, 
I and Harry bringing up the rear. 

The moon was shining almost at the full 
as Frank led the way into the middle of the 
road. I admit that I felt as if my tongue 
were sticking to the roof of my mouth, and 
my lips had not been so dry since I had the 
scarlet fever. Although the roars had 
ceased, the night was full of strange and 
alarming sounds. I could distinguish the 
tramp of horses’ feet, and Harry suggested 
in a quaking voice that perhaps a squadron 
of cavalry had set out to chase the lion. 
Then my uncle began to laugh as we saw 
something which looked like an omnibus 
approaching ; in front of what appeared to 
be a rather long procession. 

“ You see," he explained, it is nothing 
but the circus that we saw this morning 
moving on to its next stopping - place. 

“ Why does it want to move on at night ? " 
asked Harry. 

* Oh, well," was the answer, “ it is their 
custom to travel by night. For one thing, 
they are busy over their performances 
during the day. The lion we have just 
heard is no doubt quite safe in one of their 
ca pet 
* Still," urged Harry, '* how about the one 
that escaped ? ” 


* Very likely it was that one," said his 
father. Of course it has been recaptured.” 

“ I believe the roar came from the fir- 
wood," Harry insisted. 

Now, look here," argued Frank, do 
you imagine the circus people would be going 
on their way quietly in this way if the 
roar hadn't come from one of their own 
enges? 

" Suppose we ask one cf the men? 
cried Harry, but Uncle Eustace would not 
hear of this, insisting that it would be very 
much better to do nothing to direct atten- 
tion to ourselves. Accordingly we all 
returned to the van, where we stood on the 
steps until the long cavalcade had ; 

It was curious to see the lampe in the 
night, to hear the tramp of horses, an 
occasional word from one of the men as the 
procession wound along the white road, and 
everything seemed strangely still again 
after the last vehicle (a huge gilded chariot) 
had arg The only member of our party 
who had not been more or less startled was 
Juggins, who appeared to be sound asleep 
when we went to make certain that he was all 
right before turning in a second time for the 
night. 

The interruption caused us to lie later than 
usual on Friday morning, so that it was 
seven o'clock before we began to dress 
outside the van. And what a glorious 
morning! Even Harry had no more fear 
about the lion, and it was impossible to 
avoid laughing while Frank walked about 
cleaning his boots. Then there were the 
fire to light, the water to boil, the eggs and 
bacon to fry, the bread and butter to cut. 
and at last we sat down to breakfast. 

When Juggins was put between the shafts, 
he seemed, as usual, disinclined to begin 
his day’s work, until Frank poked his ribs 
with the whip-bandle, whereupon the old 
horse lowered his head, strained at the 
traces, and set out along the road. 

With all our enjoyment of yesterday, 
there had been one drawback—we had not 
had the chance of a swim. So, thi: 
morning Frank proposed that Harry should 
keep a look-out for a stream from the top of 
the van, and at about a quarter-past nine 
he put his hands to his mouth and shouted : 

Water ahoy ! ” 

“ Where ? " cried Uncle Eustace. 

“ Only two or three fields off," 
Harry. 

Very well" was the answer; get ou: 
the bathing-dresses and towels," and Frank 
and I at once entered the van. This wa: 
drawn up on the margin of grass beside 
the road, and now we had to decide who 
should be the first to bathe. For one 
thing, Harry was the worst swimmer of the 
four, and his father wished to look after hin 
in person. As it did not seem desirable 
to leave the van entirely unwatched, it wa: 
settled that Frank and I should go first. 
and, without waiting for a second bidding. 
we climbed over the nearest gate and set oti 
at a run across the fields. 

(To be contínued.) 
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MY FIRST AND WORST FIGHT FOR LIFE: 
THE STORY OF A YOUNGSTER'S EXPERIENCE ON A LONELY AUSTRALIAN FARM. 


HAVE been nearly forty years in the 

world, and have been pretty well all 
over it, meeting with my full share of adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes. But what 
I still count the most terrible experience of 
my life came to me before I left the home- 
nest, when I was a lad of fourteen, living, 
with my parents, on a small farm in 
Australia. 

Our little farm was a lonely spot. In 
front ran a broad tidal creek, and, on all 
other sides, it was hemmed in by the wilder- 
ness of scrub and light bush, on which it 
was slowly but surely encroaching year by 

ear. 

ý Following a road little better than a 
cattle-track which ran through the bush, 
you could reach, in time, something not very 
unlike a real made road. This, in still more 
time, would bring you to the small but fast- 
growing town that represented, to my 
youthful mind, the height of civilisation and 
gaiety and luxury. Four miles away, at 
the head of the creek, there was a rough 
kind of bush-hotel, shoeing.forge, and 
district post-office, all in one, and that was 
the only house within eight miles of ours. 

But I loved my home, and didn't mind 
the loneliness of the place. Indeed, I didn't 
even realise that it was lonely, though more 
than once I had been left there all by my- 
self for a couple of days at a time—until 
after the thing happened of which I am now 
going to write. 

Urgent business had called my father to 
town, and mother had taken the opp.rtunity 
to go with him to do some shopping that 
was heavily in arrears. As work was rather 
slack on our farm just then, my big brothers, 
Bob and Bert, had engaged themselves for 
a job on a large cattle-station many miles 
distant. So when father and mother drove 
away into the bush, beyond the twenty-acre 
paddock, at daybreak on a fine summer 
morning, I knew I had the place to myself 
for the next thirty-six hours at leust. And 
quite pleased I was to be left in sole charge, 
feeling myself a sort of monarch of all I 
surveyed. 

The first day passed uneventfully, like 
every other day I had put in alone on the 
farm. There was plenty to do to keep time 
from hanging heavy on my hands—cows to 
milk and calves to feed, as well as pigs and 
fowls, a fence to be mended, and a bit of hoe- 
ing done in the vegetable garden. Besides, 
I had to chop wood, and to tire a batch of 
bread that mother had set to rise over- 
night, as well as do a good few odds and 
ends of housework. For mother, having 
no girls, had brought up her boys to be 
handy in the house when the need arose. 
Then there was always reading and fishing 
to make me as happy as a king in my spare 
time. 

On the second day, after my morning’s 
work was done, I took the little punt, and 
rowed up, on the top of the tide, to the head 
of the creck to fetch our weekly mail. 
While Mrs. Johnson, the hotel-keeper’s wife, 
was looking it out for me, chatting volubly 
all the time, glad of somebody fresh to talk 
to, even though it was only a boy, a long, 
lean, sunburnt stock-driver cantered up to 
the door of the shanty that did duty as a 
post-office. Swinging himself leisurely down 
from the saddle, he came in and asked for 
the mail of the station he belonged to, 
some twelve miles away. 

* Heard what happened last night up 
with us, missus ?’ he drawled out casually, 
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as she was handing him a lot of letters and 
newspapers, which he stowed away in a bag. 

" No. Anything out of the ordinary? 
she cried, with all the eagerness of a woman 
thirsting for a startling bit of news. 

Just to tantalise her, I believe, he started 
to pull out his pipe and light it before 
replying. 

„Oh, go on, do!” she cried impatiently. 

„Well, as I was going to tell you," he 
continued slowly, when he had got his pipe 
to draw to his liking, “ you know big Tom 
Harrison, up with us? Goliath, they call 
him—the black-haired, black-eyed chap, 
what has got a wen the size of a house just 
above his left eye." 

* Yes, yes, of course I know the man. 
What about him ? " 

“Well, he's been acting queer-like for 
more'n a fortnight past, and last night, all 
of a suddint, he went clean off his chump.”’ 

“No! You don't say so!" cried Mrs. 
Johnson breathlessly. 

" Fact! Without so much as a word 
passed between them, he went for Bill 
Adams, down by the stockyard, and well- 
nigh throttled the life out of him. And, 
when at last we others managed to pull him 
off, he turned and ran amok among us with 
a black boy's nullah-nullah. My word! 
you should have seen how some of our 
chaps cleared the stockyard-rails, Birds 
weren't in it with them! But I reckon 
that nulluh-nullauh in the giant's hand 
would have done for more than one of us 
if Red Pete, who had just finished cleaning 
his gun, hadn't up with it, suddint.like, 
threatening him with the empty barrels. 
And, bless your eyes, Goliath made off like 
winking!“ 

" What an escape for you all!" cried 
Mrs. Johnson. And where is he now? 

“That’s more'n I can say," replied the 
man. We've never set eyes on him again, 
though some of our chaps have been hunting 
the country round for him since daybreak. 

t's more than a bit dangerous having that 
kind of looney on the loose." 

“I should just think so!” the post- 
mistress agreed emphatically. “ My good- 
ness, I'd die of fright straight off if he turned 
up here! Ánd he might." 

He might," the stockman admitted, in 
his very deliberate way. ‘ But it's a heap 
more likely he mightn't, being free to choose 
the direction he skedaddled in from all the 
pointe of the compass. Anyway, there's no 
call for you to be scared, missus. Our 
chaps will run Goliath to earth before he can 
do any mischief, you bet.“ 

I had listened to the stockman's story 
with as much breathless interest as Mrs. 
Johnson. But it had never suggested to 
me the possibility of any personal menace 
to myself. And, indeed, I had completely 
forgotten about the madman by the time I 
reached home, drifting leisurely down with 
the tide, and doing a bit of fishing between 
spurts of rowing. 

I had cleaned my catch of fish all ready 
to be cooked for father’s and mother’s 
supper when they got back at night, and 
was sitting on the shady front verandah, 
deep in an exciting story-book, when I 
heard footsteps behind the house, followed 
by a loud knocking at the back door. A 
visitor, even though it might be only a 
* sundowner," was such a rare occurrence 
in that out-of-the-way place that I jumped 
up and went to the door with quick curiosity. 

À man stood there, an uncommonly big 


man, tall and broad. He had black hair 
and beard, and restless glittering black 
eyes that showed up strongly against the 
colour of his face, which had a bleached-like 
look beneath its tan. Though I knew that 
I had never set eyes on the man before, 
something in his appearance seemed to 
touch vaguely an unpleasant memory that 
I could not recall. Besides, he had such a, 
strange wild look that I began to feel, 
uneasy without knowing why. The feeling 
incrensed as he stood looking at me in a. 
vacant sort of way, without saying a word. 

At last I asked him if he wanted any. 
thing. ` 
He hesitated for a moment, as if he. 
didn’t exactly know what he wanted. Then 
he said abruptly : 

" ['m thirsty. Give me a drink of water.” 

On the kitchen-dresser stood the bucket . 
of water I had brought from the well an 
hour before, and I stepped across to get 
him some. When I turned again I found 
that he had come in and was standing in 
the middle of the kitchen, staring at me in 
the same quor silent fashion. liked hia 
looks and ways less than ever, but I tried 
to appear at my ease— which I wasn't—and 
made some remark about the heat of tho 
day. 

He made no answer, but all the time he 
was drinking the water I had brought him 
he stared down at me over the edge of the 
pannikin. And when he laid down the 
pannikin, with a deep breath of satisfaction, 
he did not take his eyes off me, or speak, or 
make any move to leave the kitchen. 

By this time I was getting regularly 
scared, and, to hurry him out of the house, 
I asked him if I could get him anything 
more. 

He took his eyes off me for a moment, 
and glanced anxiously about, as if looking 
for something he had lost. 

“ You haven't got," he said hesitatingly— 
* you haven't got such a thing as an axo 
handy, have you? 

There is one over there by the wood- 
block in the yard," I answered unthinkingly, 
and, the moment the words were Out, was 
sorry that I had told him, though I scarcely 
knew why. 

" What do you want with the axe?” I 
asked, following him to the kitchen back- 
door. 

He was half-way across the vard to the 
wood-block, but he turned his head to 
answer me, while a look of deep cunning 
spread over his face. 

" Oh, it wouldn't do to tell you!” he 
said, with a queer cackling laugh. “ Wait 
a minute and you'll learn.” 

But I knew then. I had known when 
he looked back to answer me. For he had 
just given his hat an impatient shove off 
his forehead, and, there in the glaring sun- 
light of the yard, a huge uglv-looking wen 
above his left eyebrow had instantly caught 
my sight, and, joining issue with my puzzled 
sense that he was somehow not wholly un- 
known to me, had clearly revealed his 
identity. 

Yes, he was the man who had suddenly 
gone mad and run amok amony the station 
hands up at Mr. Norton’s—the man for 
whom they were now hunting the country 
round. Where had my wits been not to 
have recognised him sooner? I should 
not have needed the wen “ as big as a house ” 
to recall the stock-driver's description of the 
madman to my mind. His colvuring, his 
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great size, and his strange behaviour should 
have sufficed alone. 

Easy enough to know what he intended 
to do with the axe, even if he hadn't as good 
as told me himself ! 

My heart seemed to be pumping cold 
water instead of blood through my veins 
as I realised the situation. Not a soul 
within four miles! And I, a boy, all alone 
with the madman who had made the strong 
heedless stockmen, away back at Norton's, 
scatter for their lives! What chance of 
life had I ? 

I stood staring at his back, too scared 
to move for an instant. Then, às he stooped 
to pick up the axe by the block, the instinct 
of self-preservation spurred me to activity. 
I sprang back into the kitchen, closed and 
bolted the door, and,-running into the 
sitting-room, I locked the door leading into 
it from the kitchen, and the front door 
opening on to the verandah. 

But, even as I did this, I thought how 
‘silly I was. Bolted doors wouldn't keep 
him long out, even if there were not windows 
that. he could shiver to pieces with a single 
blow of his axe. What was I to do? I 
asked myself, in the biggest terror that ever 
shook a youngster to the core of his being. 
If the madman once got hold of me it was 
death, instant and brutal, that would be 
my lot. This I knew, and I didn't in the 
least know how I could keep out of his 
clutches. 

Before I had time to think bevond this, 
the back.door was violently rattled, and I 
heard his voice calling to me not to play the 
goat, but to come out and be killed like a 
man and a Briton! A pause followed, in 
which I could hear my heart thumping at a 
most sickening rate. ‘Then came the steady 
blows of the axe on the door. 

Thank heaven! the easier way of getting 
in bv the windows had not occurred to the 
lunatie—1 had a minute's respite. Could 
I not use it to try to escape ? 

The windows of the sitting-room looked 
out on the creek, not two hundred yards 
away. The tide was nearly out, and the 
ribbon of water in the centre of the channel 
wis flanked by great stretches of mud on 
both sides. The punt, in which I had pulled 
up to the head of the creek earlier iu the 
day, now lay high and dry, tied to the steps 
at the end of our little wharf, looking hope- 
lessly useless. Nevertheless, the sight of it 
put hope into my heart and a plan of escape 
into my head. 

I knew by long experience that, once I 
could reach the light flat-bottomed boat, 
one of my practised shoves, before I jumped 

into it, would send it sliding down the 
slippery mud, gaining sufficient impetus as 
4t went to launch it on the water. And, in 
the punt on the water, with that great 
‘stretch of treacherous sticky mud between 
me and him, I could breathe again. 

Crash! The back-door had given way! 
There was not a moment to jose, for the 
frailer inside door would not stay long a 
barrier between us. 

Putting my plan into action almost as 


quickly as I had conceived it, I noiselessly 


ualocked the front door and slipped out, 
my bare feet making no sound. 

Running my hardest down the path to 
the creek, I had just reached the wharf, 
wien I heard the sound of the door into 
the sitting-room crashing open beneath the 
blows of the axe, and the next moment a 
wild shout rang out in the still air. 

I looked round. There was the man 
coming fast down the path, swinging the 
axe in his hand. From the front room he 
had caught sight of my flying figure, and 
started at once in pursuit. 

Desperate with fear, I rushed down the 
steps of the wharf, and begaa to untie the 
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painter of the punt. But my fingers 
seemed all thumbs. And, while I worked 
at it with that dreadful sense of inability 
to do the urgent thing which, happily, is 
not often to be found out of nightmares, I 
heard my pursuer coming nearer and nearer. 

At last the rope was unfastened. ‘Too 
late! For just as I, with the strength of 
desperation in my push, had started the 
punt on her way down the mud and jumped 
into her, the madman arrived at the end of 
the wharf. ‘The boat was under way and, 
gaining speed as it slid down the slight 
decline, would have had me beyond his 
reach in another moment. But he did not 
waste that moment. 

Throwing down the axe on the wharf, he 
gave a mighty spring into the air, and 
alighted oa the gunwale of the punt. 
Thirteen stone of solid man on the gunwale 
instantly made the punt sit up on her side, 
and the two of us were shot clean out of 
her. Relieved of her burden, she then fell 
back on her bottom, and pursued her way 
down the slope. I scrambled to my feet, 
ankle-deep in mud, and with a half-inch 
coating of it all over me, just in time to see 
my ark of safety launch herself neatly in the 
water, hopelessly beyond my reach. 

But I didn't yet despair of escape. The 

situation itself gave me a gleam of hope. 
For the madmin’s heavy weight had taken 
him deeper into the mud than I, and, as he 
had fallen face downwards, he had got the 
tenacious evil-smelling stuff laid thick on 
him. While he was floundering about, 
getting on his feet, and trying to clear the 
mud out of his eyes and nose and mouth, 
I, who naturally knew my ground there, at 
once found a buried ridge of rock that led 
me quickly to the bank. 
Then I didn't wait, you may be sure, to 
let the grass grow under my feet. Of 
course, it would have been utter folly going 
back to the house, so 1 made for the pad- 
docks and the bush beyond them. I 
thought that, if I could only get well into 
the scrub, my persecutor might as well hope 
to find the proverbial needle in the haystack 
as to lav hands on me. And then I'd be 
able to keep a look-out for my father and 
mother coming home, and give them warn- 
ing of the dangerous madman in possession 
of the place. 

But alas for my plans! Luck must 
have favoured my enemy to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and led him to the buried 
pathway. For, while I was fondly picturing 
him still helplessly floundering about in the 
mud of the creek-bed, I heard a triumphant 
yell behind me, as I stood out to view in 
topping a bit of rising ground on my way 
to the bush. 

I darted a look behind. There was the 
persistent lunatic rushing up the path from 
the wharf, again in hot pursuit, axe in hand. 
Evidently the discomfort of his mud-bath 


had had no effect in distracting him from the. 


murderous intentions towards me which 
seemed to be firmly lodged in his poor 
cracked: brain. 

Oh, how I ran! My breath came in 
gasps, the wild beating of my heart seemed 
to be suffocating me, but still I ran on. I 
had a big start of my pursuer, it is true, but 
his long legs were taking him over the 
ground nearly twice as fast as mine, and the 
friendly cover of the bush was still distant. 
I dared not waste time looking round to 
see, but.his shouts and yells let me know 
too well that he was gaining on me. On I 
ran, praying distractedly to Heaven for 
help, praying with my whole being, for I 
don't think the prayers were fashioned in 
words even in my thoughta. 

Then somehow, quite suddenly, I seemed 
to know that I could never reach the bush 
in time—that I was bound to be overtaken 


and killed in the open paddocks. And, just 
as I understood that clearly, my eyes fell 
on the stable standing a little way outside 
the slip-rails of the big paddock. Then the 
thought that 1 am sure was the answer to 
my praver flashed into my mind, suggest- 
ing another way of escape from imminent 
death. 

Our stable was not the sort that goes 
naturally with a one-horse kind of place, 
such as ours was, for it was really much 
larger and more imposing-looking than our 
house. It had been built, in decidedly 
premature haste, by a man who had acquired 
a lot of land thereabouts, with the intention 
of going in for horse-breeding. But he had 
died before his intentions had materialised 
into anything beyond the stable, and when 
the land came into the market, cut up into 
smaller sections, my father picked up the 
bit with the stable and house on it at a 
great bargain. 

Now, seeing a haven of refuge in the big 
loft that ran above the stalls and loose 
boxes, I blessed the eccentric builder of 
the stable. Some little time ago, a furiously 
kicking horse had brought the ladder, leading 
up to the loft, down to the ground with a 
crash that had completely broken it, and, 
until father could tind time to make a new 
wooden ladder, we were using a very primi- 
tive rope one of my construction. It was 
on this rope-ladder I pinned my salvation. 
For, once in the loft, I could draw it up 
after me—as I couldn't have done with a 
heavy wooden one—and so cut myself off 
from my enemv. 

Putting on an extra spurt of speed—if 
that were possible—I reached the stable. 
I ran up the ladder like a monkey, but, just 
as I got to the top, the stable-door was 
darkened by the figure of the madman, and 
his wild yell re-echoed among the empty 
stalls below. 

* He has me at last!” I thought. For I 
knew he would be across the stable and on 
the ladder before I could draw it up. 

Oh, it was agonising to have all mv 
attempts to escape frustrated at the last 
like this! Such utter despair filled me that 
I stood quite still for a second, with my 
hands on the ledge of the trap-hole, wishing 
that he would come up and kill me quick, 
and have it over. 

The next seconu, a loud noise made me 
glance below. The madman, rushing across 
the stable, had caught his foot in a rat- 
hole in the concrete flooring, and was now 
sprawling his full length on the ground. 

Providence had again intervened to save 
me, I felt! With a rebound to hope, I was 
in the loft in a twinkling. And as the 
madman, springing to his feet, made a 
clutch at the rope-ladder, I jerked it up 
beyond his reach beside me and slammed 
the trap-door down. 

He fairly screamed in his insane dis- 
appointment. 

Never mind, I'll have you yet—I'll 
have you yet! And I'll chop your flesh 
into little bits, and I'll splinter your bones 
into matchwood ! ” 

And then I heard him rush out of the 
stable. 

I ran to the window, at the end of the 
loft, to keep a fearful eye on his move- 
ments. He was circling round and round the 
building, looking for some way to get up 
at me from the outside. And all the time 
he kept chanting: ** I'll splinter your bones 
into matchwood ! " over and over again, 
as if he liked the sound of the words. While 
the way he flourished that dreadful axe 
about, in a sort of accompaniment to the 
chant, was enough to make anv normally 
constituted boy feel cold to his very marrow, 
though the heat was something like ninety 
deyrees in the shade. 8 


After watching and listening to him for 
some time, I felt aa if I could stand it no 
longer. I must try to get him to go away. 
Besides, I was getting beset by the additional 
fear that, if he stayed there long, my parents, 
coming home, would drive through the pad- 
dock on to him and his axe, with fearful 
consequences, probably, to them, unprepared 
for the danger. 

Being safe out of his reach, I thought I'd 
try to d» what people in story-books always 
seemed to do quite easily with a madman— 
humour him into doing what I wanted. 
So, openiag the window when he next came 
round under it, I looked out and sent a 
friendly“ Hello.! " down to him. 

IIe stopped his horrible chant and looked 
up at me, but with no surprise. Such a 
wild fcarsome look he had ! 

* Aren't you hungry ? " I asked, with an 
air of friendly concern. as if there was nothing 
of the hunter anc .unted between us. 

" What's that to you?" he snapped, 

yeing me with some bewilderment and 
suspicion. 

Oh, nothing," I said airily. Only 
it was polite to ask. For, you see, I'm 
awfully hungry myself, and I thought 
perhaps you might get something for me to 
eat, as well as for yourself." 

* I shouldn't mind a snack," he admitted 
slowly. I haven't eaten anything for 
let me see "—he considered gravely— a 
couple of weeks at least.” 

“My word, then it's high time you 
did! I cried sympathetically. “ Run back 
to the house, and you'll tind heaps of food 
there— bread and cold meat, and cream and 
butter, and I don't know what, all in the 
safe and kitchen cupboard. You're free to 
eat as much as you can yourself, if you'll 
only not forget, afterwards, to bring me back 
a good feed.” 

" Right you are!" he replied, quite 
pleased and rational, and at once started 
off towards the house. But he hadn't gone 
half a dozen yards when the ruling idea in 
his demented brain came uppermost again. 
He turned back to the stable, and my hopes 
of escaping to warn father and mother were 
once more shattered to pieces. 

Looking up, with an expressioh of quite 
fiendish cunning, he shook his fist at me. 

* No, you don't, you young jackana pes ! ” 
he cried. l'm not so soft’ as you think. 
You don't catch Tom Harrison running 
after a fecd, and leaving you free to go and 
hide yourself where he couldn't find you. 
It's no feed I want, but your blood; and 
your blood I'll have, though I have to pull 
every stick of this stable to the ground to 
get at you!” 

“ But why ? " I asked plaintively. I'm 
only a boy, and I'm sure I’ve never harmed 

ou." 

"Oh, haven't you just!” he cried. 
** You're one of them imps of Satan as have 
been persecuting me day and night, never 
leaving a poor chap alone, even in his bed, 
until he doesn't rightly know which side of 
him is uppermost! I knew you the moment 
I set eyes on you. And, anyways, orders 
must be obeyed, and my orders are to kill 
kill —kill ! "' 

As if to give him a chance of illustrating 
his words, my tame wallaby, that happened 
to be feeding in the paddock near by, hear- 
ing our voices, came running to the fence, 
and took it in a leap that landed him close 
beside the madman. A great pet of us 
all, and not in the least afraid of mankind, 
he inquisitively poked forward his pretty 
head, with it« delicate tapering muzzle and 
large soft eves, to investigate the strange 
man. Suddenly the axe flashed in the sun. 
Poor Joey made his last bound, a spasmodic 
leap into the air, and tumbled down on the 
ground with his head clean cut off. 
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I gave a great cry of rage and grief. 
Then I sat down on the tloor of the loft, and 
hid my face in my hands. I had had Joey 
ever since my father took the dear little 
chap out of his dead mother's ponch, and 
at first 1 used to have to feed him with 
milk from a bottle. For a time, I forgot 
my own desperate situation. I could only 
think of Joey, and the thing that had been 
done to him. 

When at last I found myself again worry- 
ing about the madman's movements, it was 
getting on to sunset. I had heard him for 
a long time, crooning to himself in a harsh 
unmusical voice, and now I stole a look out 
at the window. 

He was sitting on the ground opposite, 
beneath some gum-trees, quietly sharpening 
the axe, still stained with Joey's life-blood, 
on a stone. So absorbed and quiet did he 
seem that I thought he must have forgotten 
allabout me. But, alas! no. He suddenly 
raised his head, with an impatient gesture, 
and I understood that it was for me he was 
making the axe sharper. 

The next instant he caught sight of me, 
and jumped to his feet with sudden passion. 

Look here, you young rascal, I'm about 
sick of this waiting!" he shouted. “ You 
come down here in double-quick time, else 
I'll find a way to make you that you won't 
like." 

I drew back out of his sight, but he went 
on hurling all sorts of terrible threats up 
at the window. All at once he relapsed 
into silence, and I heard him moving about 
in the stable below. I sat on the trap-door 
above in an agony of suspense, wondering 
if bv any chance he could get up to me. 

He went out and in of the stable several 
times, and at last I ran to the window to 
sce what he was doing. 

He was gathering up armfuls of the dry 
leaves strewing the ground beneath the 
gum-trees, and carrving them into the stable. 

For an instant, I thought it was just his 
mad aimless way of putting in time. Then 
the meaning of it came home to me, and 
drove me nearly frantic. He was going to 
bring me down to him by setting the stable 
on fire! 

With feelings impossible to describe, I 
watched him take the axe, and convert some 
fallen branches into a heap of kindling- 
wood, which he straightway carried into 
the stable. Presently, I heard him striking 
matches below. In a few minutes the gum- 
leaves bonfire would be ablaze, and catching 
on to the dry woodwork of the stalls. 

If escape were yet possible to me, now 
was the only time to attempt it. At 
present, the madman was busy kindling the 
fire. Afterwards, when he had got the 
building well alight, he would be outside 
on the alert, watching the exits. My only 
alternative then would be to stay in the 
loft and be burned to death, or to come down 
to meet the same fate as poor Joey’s. 

I threw a desperate glance at the windows. 
But to jump down fully sixteen feet would 
to a certainty entail injury that would give 
me helplessly into the madman’s hands, 
Then mv eyes fell on the bunch of rope- 
ladder, and I instantly saw what was to be 
done, and the best way of doing it. 

A descent by the window involved the 
greater chance of being caught in the act 
by the madman, who might at any moment 
go for more leaves or sticks to the clump 
of gum-trees opposite it. So I ran to the 
other end of the loft. As noixelessly as 
possible, I withdrew the bolt of the door 
through which hay was forked into the loft. 

A rapid search discovered a stout nail 
sufficiently handy for hanging the ladder 
on to, though the last rung fell a few feet 
short of the ground, Then, hey, presto! 
the next moment I had raced down the 
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ladder, and safely dropped on to mother 
earth. 

I knew that the rope-ladder, which had 
to be left hanging there, would tell the tale 
of my escape to tle madman, but I could 
only hope that I would be well beyond his 
reach before he discovered it. But the fear 
was in me, and, as I peeped cautiously round 
the corner, and noted that the stable-door 
was half.closed, it urged me to a deed of 
daring. I moved swiftly and quietly for- 
ward on my bare feet, until I stood at the 
back of the half-closed door, listening to the 
fire-raiser within, who was making a bellows 
of his lungs Then, with a frantically 
beating heart, I flung myself upon the great 
door, closed it, and shot the huge bolts into 
their sockets. 

There was a loud yell from within, and 
the trapped lunatic was at the other side of 
the door, volleying threats and blows of his 
fist. But.the axe was lying under the gum- 
trees, I knew, and fist blows, however 
powerful, would make little impression on 
that stout door; while the long row of 
windows, lighting the stable, were set high 
up in the wall near the ceiling, and were, 
moreover, too narrow to let a man of his 
build throu*h them. 

But that ‘act didn't keep me from in- 
stantly trying to put as great a distance as 
possible betwcen him and myself, and I cut 
across the paddocks at my best speed. 

I suppose the nerve had been knocked out 
of me just then. Vor, while I was running 
along the bush track, keeping one ear well 
forward to catch the sound of the wheels 
bringing father and mother home, the other 
ear seemed to be strained back, listening for 
the hatefully familiar yell of the madman 
in full pursuit behind. Indeed. several 
times did I wrongly fancy I heard it, ard 
broke out in a cold perspiration. 

But what I did actually hear first was the 
jingle-rattle of the oncoming trap, and the 
sound of several horses’ hoofs, ard strange 
voices mingling with my parents’. 

I put on a spurt, and, rounding a bend, saw, 
in the gathering dusk, the cart with my 
parents in it and two or three men on liorse- 
back behind it. 

Then my body seemed suddenly to bec- 
come very lieavy, and a darkness rose quickly 
from the ground and covered my eyes. 

Father, mother! The madman— in the 
stable!" I cried out, and fell forward tlat 
on my face. 

When I came to myself I was lying in 
my own bed, with my mother bending 
anxiously over me. 

My tirst question related to the madman. 
For, now that my fear of him was relieved, 
I feared for him, since I sudderly realised 
for the first time that I had bolted him iuto 
a building that was on fire. 

But my mother quickly reassured me on 
this point. It so happened that the horse- 
men whom I had seen with them were 
some of the scarch-party from Mr. Norton's 
station, who were out after the lunatic, and 
thev were on their way to scour the bush in 
our neighbourhood when they fell in with 
my father and mother driving home. Of 
course, when they heard what I called out 
about the madman, as 1 fell fainting, they 
guessed at once how matters stood, and 
made straight for our stable, while my 
parents drove on to the house with me, 
unconscious as a log, in the cart. 

The madman had had the sense to thrash 
and trample out the tire he had kirdled as 
soon as he understood he was Jocked in 
with it. So, when the men reached tho 
stable, the remains of a smell of burning 
wood gave the only suggestion of fire to 
them. But there was a very furious maniac 
within, and when, after much consultation, 
they opened the stable-door it touk all the 
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strength of the three men, with my father 
helping, to safely secure the fighting giant. 

But it was done at last, and in time to 
let my mother greet my tardy return to 
consciousness with the soothing news that 
my lunatic now lay bound in an outhouse, 
with one of the men watching him, incapable 
of harming himself or others. 
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They took him away from our place early 
next morning, and finally he was sent to 
an asylum down country, where, I believe, 
he ended his unhappy existence a couple of 
years later. 

The poor demented wretch came into my 
life for only a few hours, but my remem- 
brance of him must last as long as my life 


itself. He wrought me no lasting harm, it 
is true; but if ever a nightmare visits the 
sleep of the strong time-hardened man 
who is now me, it comes tricked out, not in 
the guise of my perilous adventure of yester- 
day or the day before, but fashioned like 
that terrible experience in my far boy- 
hood—my first and worst fight for life. 
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oR many years the Royal Squadron 
refused to admit steam yachts, but at 

last, like all other clubs, they had to give 
in. Up to the year 1850, very few steam 
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yachts were built ; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the royal yachts, I find no mention 
of them. 

After the year 1850, however, this ty 
of craft began to be built, but a steam yacht 
was the exception rather than the rule 
right up to the year 1870. In 1853, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt brought his splendid 
yacht North Star to Europe. A glance at 
the sketch of this vessel will show that she 
was a strangely modern-looking vessel. 
The straight bow, the stumpy masts, and 
the long hurricane deck would no doubt be 
considered very outlandish in those days, 

This vessel was driven by a beam engine, 
after the manner of the American river- 
steamers. She was 270 ft. long, and 1,800 
tons burthen; so that it would seem that, 
even in 1853, the large pleasure vessel was 
well to the front. This vessel crossed the 
Atlantic in ten days and nine hours—a 
splendid passage at that time. She is said 
to have made eighteen knots in an hour 
on one occasion, but this must be taken 
with a very large pinch of salt, when we 
remember that twelve knots was the best 
pace of the Atlantic liners of those days. 

In 1854 the Crimean War broke out, and 
Lord Raglan went to the front in the 
steam yacht Caradoc. The Caradoc was 
a strange old-fashioned vessel, with two 
very tall masts, and two funnels, placed 
so close to the masts that it seems wonder- 
ful that the sails were not burnt, for it will 
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be noted that the top of the funnel was very 
near to the foresail. 

Note the very long bowsprit and jibboom 
carried. 
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square yards upon the fore-mast, the extra 
weight must have made her roll badly. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria had several 
steam yachts—viz. the old Victoria and 
Albert, the Mystery, the Elfin, and, in 
1855, the new Victoria and Albert. The first 
Victoria and Albert was a very fine old vessel 
in her day, and she proved herself to be 
a splendid sea-boat; but when the new 
vessel of the same name came out in 1855 
she was quite outclassed. She was a 
great favourite with Her Majesty right up 
to that sad day, in January 1901, when 
the longest reign on record came to an 
end. The Elfin and Mystery were small 
yachts, the former being a paddle boat, and 
the latter a screw steamer. 

In 1855 the beautiful little steam yacht 
Mercel, of 210 tons, was launched. This 
vessel was the property of Mr. Hans Busk. 
She was about 166 ft. long. She is said 
to have made over twelve knots, but was 
only 60-horse power. No doubt this 
vessel was very easily driven, for her lines 
were very beautiful, but, with her little 
wheels and small power, one would hardly 
have expected more than ten knots. The 
“ clipper” bow gives the vessel a very 
light look, perhaps a little marred by a 
rather clumsy counter. 

At that time (1855) the paddle-wheel still 
held sway ; all the Cunard boats, and most 
of the Royal Mail steamers, being so fitted. 
But towards the end of the fifties the 
screw propeller was used upon several 
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Lord Raglan's Caradoc,” 1854. 


This vessel must have been a very poor 
sea-boat, with her clumsy rig and great 
funnels, and as she sometimes carried 


yachts. One of these vessels was the Foz, 
which went out to search for Sir John 


[schooner 


Franklin in 1858. T She was a three-masted 
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men were, for the most part, content with 
the sailing yacht. The old prejudice 
against the steamer died hard, and yachts- 
men could not bring themselves to sail 
in a vessel in which the owner had, at 
times, to put up with the trying ordeal of 
* coaling." 

For many years the speed—or, rather, 
ge a E eae, tee 8 the lack of speed—of our yachts was a 
er EM a m a bn . reproach to us. The Americans went 
. * x 2 ])^290 . N to the other extreme, and made speed 

the chief thing sought after. 

Now we come to a yacht made famous 
by the part she took in the ocean duel 
between the American warships Alabama 
and Aearsarge. The. story of the famous 
Confederate cruiser Alabama is too well 
known to ** B.O.P." readers to need repeat- 
ing here, but a word or two must be said 
in order to show the part taken in the 
fight by the steam yacht Deerhound. 

The Deerhound was a small steam yacht 
of 190 tons, built by Messrs. Laird & Co., 
and, strange to say, this firm also built the 
Alabama, indeed, the Decrhound is said to 
have been built upon the same lines as the 
cruiser. 

Mr. Hans Busk's . Meriel," 1855. If we can believe the reports of the times, 
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schooner, with square yards upon her fore- 
mast, and was not unlike the more modern 
vessel Sunbeam. This vessel brought home 
many relics of the lost expedition, and thus 
the fate of Franklin and his brave crew was 
settled bevond doubt. 

In 1859 the iron steam yacht Norah 
Creina was constructed. for Mr. B. H. 
Hartley, by Messrs. Westwood, of London. 
The Norah Creina was a small vessel of 
only about 102 tons. She was intended to 
be used as a sailing yacht, and her engines 
could only develop about 16-horse power. 
She is notable, however, as having been the 
forerunner of the modern type of yacht. 
We have developed the pole mast, and the „ inna | 
engine power of our yachts has increased | LIS "m 
vastly, but the favourite type to-day is CNTR 
stil! the steam schooner. Note the square 
yard on the fore-mast. 

After 1860 the steam yacht was greatly 
improved, but this type of craft was still 


rare. The large sailing yacht still held 1 N DU es ess „ mtu t 
sway, and the owner was quite content to 3 | d s Sn y 
wait until the wind blew him to his destina- 
tion. The modern craze for speed was only 
beginning. 

. Most of the crowned heads of Europe 
had their steam vessels, but private gentle- 
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the Deerhound was a vessel of most extra- 
ordinary speed. One account puts this 
speed at twenty knots, but the horse-power 
required to produce this speed would be 
rather large. The Deerhound was 70-horse 
power, and one would scarcely expect her 
to develop more than fourteen knots. This 
exaggeration, however, was one of the faults 
of the times, and a knot or two should, 
therefore, be deducted from the wonderful 
reports which appeared in the local papers 
after a trial trip. ‘But to return to the 
fight. | 

The Kearsarge arrived off Cherbourg on 
June 7, 1864, and found the Alabama at 
anchor in the harbour. Some reports say 
that the captain of the Kearsarge requested 
the captain of the Alabama to come out and 
ficht in the open. I have reason to believe 
that no such challenge was sent, however. 
The Alabama left Cherbourg on June 19, 
and the Kearsarge turned and steamed out to 
sea, but when the three-mile limit had been 
passed she again turned and steamed 
towards the Alabama. The details of the 
fight will be familiar to my readers.. We 
need only say that the Alabama, finding 


Mr. athena « c: mee 1864. that 88 gettin the worst of it, tried to 
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escape, but failed, and in a short time she 
commenced to sink. 

The Deerhound was “ standing by” all 
this time, and, when the fight ceased, she 
drew near in order to render assistance if 
possible. It is said that the Federals 
requested Mr. Lancaster (the owaer of the 


Deerhound) to save the crew of the Con- 
federate if possible, and a great many of 
the Alabama's crew, including the captain, 
were thus rescued. 

After all was over the yacht sailed for 
Southampton, where the crew of the 
Alabama were landed. 
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The Deerhound was a splendid vessel, and 
will be long remembered for the part she 
took in the great ocean duel. Both owner 
and crew deserve praise for their smartness 
in getting their ship to the spot after the 


battle, and for their promptness in lowering 
the boats. 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
Bv H. A. HiNksoNw, 


Author of “Silk and Steel," “Sir | helim's Treasure," “Tie Splendid Knight," etc. 


I was lonely no longer now that my 
father had come home, and indeed, 
as he had said, I had many things to learn, 
which neither my grandmother nor old Job 
could teach me. Indeed, my grandmother 
was all for peace, seeing that war had 
robbed her of her son for so long ; but my 
father laughed at her. 

* There are none so quarrelsome as those 
who have never learned to fight," he an- 
swered.  * Gustavus Adolphus was as 
gentle as a maiden until the nip. rd 
sounded for battle, and then not even Tilly 
had a more fearsome look.” 

Then he told me of his last battle at 
Leipzig, when the king of Sweden defeated 
Count Tilly and broke his fortunes for ever. 
It was there, after the battle was over and 
the victory won, that he was shot in the 
thigh bv a dying trooper when pursuing 
Count Pappenheim's flying cavalry. For 
weeks he lay at the village of Lindenthal, 
chafing at the inaction caused by his wound, 
and at times in danger of his life from the 
scattered fragments of Tilly’s army. But 
long before his wound was sufficiently 
healed so that he could leave the inn where 
he was lodged, Gustavus Adolphus had 
captured Vienna and Pressburg and had 
set out with his army for France and the 
Rhine. 

* A wounded and broken soldier is soon 
forgotten, my boy," he added. To reap 
rewards one must be in at the death, and 


kings have shorter memories than common 


folk." 

" Why did you fight for the king of 
Sweden?” I asked, feeling instantly 
ashamed of my question because I more 
than half-guessed at the answer. 

“ Because, my boy, I seemed born to be 
a soldier, and the king wanted soldiers 
badly to save the Protestants from Tilly 
and Wallenstein. What have I brought 
back ? A broken thigh and tħe memory of 
many a wild day of battle, when the blood 
leaped and the eyes were bright, when 
cannons roared and horses champed their 
bitg impatiently, when swords flashed and 
trumpets blared. What more could a 
soldier desire than the memory of such a 
day. to keep away the chill of old age ? ” 

Often again I heard the story of the 
battle of Leipzig from my father, and how 
it was that Count Tilly had for the first 
time in his life blundered, and so lost the 
victory. I learned, too, how when the last 
remnant of Tillys force had been swept 
from the field, the King of Sweden had flung 
himself from his horse, and, kneeling bare- 
headed amidst the wounded and the dead, 
had poured forth a passionate prayer of 
thanksgiving for the great victory which 
(God had given him over the enemies of his 
country and of his faith. 

That was the last my father saw of the 
king, as he rode past with a troop of horse 
in pursuit of the scattered bands who 
sought to escape under cover of the dark- 
ness. 

My grandmother shook her head sadly 


CHAPTER II.—THE KING'S HEAD. 


over these stories of my father's soldiering, 
whilst her spinning-wheel hummed briskly. 
But for me, I could never hear enough of 
them, and this pleased. my father greatly. 

Since I can fight no new battles," he 
would say, smiling. I must fight my old 
battles over again, and thank God I have a 
son who loves to hear of them. When the 
days are longer and the pain is gone from 
my thigh I will show you how Pappenheim's 
troopers dashed down upon the Swedes; 
and how seven times they were thrown back, 
until the earth was covered with men and 
horses, striving and struggling." 

And my father would limp up and down 
the chamber, waving his arms and calling 
out old battle-cries, until my grandmother, 
covering her ears, would beg him to for- 
bear lest her grandchild should commit 
murder because his brain vas turned with 
stories of battle. 

But seeing that whenever I rode to 
Wantage or Landmead I went unarmed, and 
amongst the boys there I had none but 
friends and such as were anxious to do me a 
service, there was little to fear on that score. 
My father, too, had brought back a great 
name as à soldier, and the peasan.s pulled 
their caps from their heads more readily than 
ever when they met me. 

Besides that, he was lord of the manor 
of Charlton, and though he had spent as 
much, if not more, than he had won in 
foreiga service, we had enough left to keep 
up our modest state and had no fear of 
poverty. 

My father did not go to Court, although 
his namesake and cousin was in high favour 
with the king, because he held that a 
soldier has no place at Court, where lip- 
service is thought to be more honourable 
and of greater repute than the service of 
arms. I think, too, that he was somewhat 
jealous of his kinsman, and thought of him 
when he declared that a silken doublet did 
best conceal a faint and changeful heart. 

Besides that, he had lived so long in 
foreign parts that he knew little of what was 
taking place in England beyond the common 
rumour, and that was disquieting enough, 
as [ soon came to learn. 

One day when I rode into the town of 
Wantage I saw a great crowd assembled 
in the market-place facing the inn known 
as the King’s Head. Some of them were 
angry and others were at little pains to 
conceal their satisfaction, but the faces of 
most showed more sorrow than anger. 
At first I could not tell what had happened 
to draw so many people from their business, 
but as I forced my pony through the crowd 
towards the inn I saw that the sign of the 
King's Head was sadly disfigured. 

“ What is it ? " I asked of a jolly-faced 
rustic, who leaned idly on his staff, surveving 
the crowd with much good-humour. 

" Why, there baint much, maister," he 
answered. only some jester has given the 
king's head a bath in bullock's blood.” 

There will be more than bullock's blood 
shed for that, I warrant you," said an old 
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man with a wrinkled face. Master Inn- 
keeper calls it rank treason, and there be 
many that think with him. There's trouble 
ahead, good Bobbin, for such things come 
not by chance nor in a moment. Twenty 
years ago the knave would have stood in 
the pillory with his nose slit for less offence. 
There is trouble brewing when one dares 
affront the king's majesty in the market. 
place of Wantage.” 

“ God help the poor, anyway !” returned 
the man called Bobbin, with unruffled com- 

ure, 

And punish the wicked ! " retorted the 
other, moving away as though the sight 
i the blood-bespattered head had shaken 

im. 

As soon as I had fulfilled my errand I 
rode home quickly to tell my father what 
I had seen. 

He listened to me with a grave stern 
face. x 

“To affront the king's image is very 
near to treason,” he said slowly. Are you 
sure of what you tell me?” 

“I am sure of what I saw—the king's 
head bespattered with blood," I answered. 

And how did the folk take it?“ 

" Some were angry and some careless, 
but most were sad, as though it boded no 
good thing.“ 

Then he sighed. 

I had thought to find peace and rest in 
England," he muttered, but now I doubt 
not there will be other things to think of 
besides the garnering of the grain and the 
herding of cattle. You must make haste, 
Maurice, and learn to be a soldier—to talk 
straight, to ride straight, and to shoot 
straight, and to serve God and honour the 
king—that is creed enough for a soldier.” 

(To be continucd.) 
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“Never mind my cap: I'm going to hold on to als, 
hough!" 
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SOME BOY'S OWN PETS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


EPTILES have always been much-abused 
creatures, owing to a popular super- 
stitious dread regarding them, but, with 
the spread of education, this old-fashioned 
antipathy is gradually disappearing. 

Though snakes are unquestionably the 
most abhorred of all reptiles, lizards are by 
no means exceptions to the rule, and they 
receive relentless persecution by persons 
who, with more zeal than knowledge, fancy 
they are ridding the country of a pest by 
endeavouring to accomplish their extermina- 
tion. 

Is it not strange that Nature should so 
well provide for the balance of power, 
and that man should strive to overturn 
her work by the wholesale destruction of 
harmless and beneficent reptiles? For 
be it remembered that the utility of lizards, 
in maintaining the proportion of Nature 
by the reduction of insect life, their legiti- 
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II.— PET LIZARDS. 


detection, owing to its instinctive habit of 
remaining still at the approach of danger. 

When attacked, alarmed, or taken hold 
of, titis teptile has a habit of becoming 
rigid, and any effort to bend it whilst ia 
this condition results in breaking off a 
portion of the tail. The slow-worm, however, 
in common with other lizards, has the 
extraordinary power of reproducing to a 
certain extent the part which has become 
severed. 

So lustrous and beautifully arranged are 
the rounded scales with which this creature 
is covered, that, when in the sun, the animal 
has the appearance of a thick piece of tar- 
nished copper wire. It is to be found both 
in England and Scotland, but is more 
common in the south of this country. 

This creature makes a capital pet, as do 
also our two other little lizards—viz. the 
common or viviparous lizard and the sand 


Eyed Lisard Feeding (Lacerta ocellata). 


mate prey, is a truth which may be acknow- 
ledged when it is all but too late. 

The little slow-worm, owing to its snake- 
like form, and to a prevailing impression 
as to its venomous propensities, seldom 
receives mercy, though this creature, by 
feeding upon slugs and worms, forms a 
valuable friend and ally to the gardener. 
So much does the slow-worm resemble the 
snake in outward appearance, that there 
are few persons unacquainted with reptiles 
who would not mistake it for such. This, 
however, is not the case, for, although not 
possessed of external legs, the rudiments 
of these organs are concealed beneath the 
skin, whilst the eves are furnished with 
movable lids—which are never present in 
a snake. There are, also, many other 
structural differences, too technical to 
mention here, which have led to its classi- 
fication as a lizard. 

A more inoffensive and timid little creature 
could hardly be imagined. It may some- 
times he seen lying glistening on a grassy 
bank in the country, but often escapes 


lizard. Unlike some of the rarer species im- 

rted from tropical countries, these animals 
ive healthily in an ordinary vivarium, re- 
quiring no artificial warmth. During the 
winter months, they will hibernate safely 
beneath the moss and sand in their case, if 
kept out of the reach of frost. 

The viviparous lizard is by far the 
most common of British lizards, and is 
remarkable for the fact that its young are 
brought forth alive. The “ baby " lizards, 
as soon as they are born, have the free use 
of their limbs, and run about in company 
with the parent, soon commencing to 
collect insects on their own account, impelled 
by the feelings of hunger. 

Both sand and viviparous lizards may 
sometimes be seen, on a hot summer's after- 
noon, basking in the sunshine, ready to dart 
away at the slightest sign of danger into 
some sheltering vegetation. 

If it be wished to catch a specimen, it is 
necessary to approach noiselessly around 
the shady side of a bush, on the outskirts of 
which these animals are often to be found, 
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but, owing to their rapid movements and 
inconspicuous colouring, it will be found no 
easy matter to do so. 

A vivarinm for these reptiles should be 
placed in a sunny position, and should 
contain an arrangement of rock-work whicb 
will afford both climbing facilities and, 
at the same time, means of retirement. 
A rugged arch formed of odd pieces of brick 
and Portland cement can, with a little 
ingenuity, be easily constructed, with little 
caves and crevices here and there, which 
answers the purpose admirably. 

The bottom of the case should be covered 
with sand or gravel, and a small pan of 
water placed in such a position as to be 
easily accessible. 

Slow-worms, however, are best kept by 
themselves, as, owing to their burrowin 
habits, a good thick layer of damp moul 
is preferable to sand or gravel. e rock- 
work, too, can be dispensed with in their 
case, but a piece of cork bark should be 
provided for a hiding-place, which is always 
needed by reptiles kept in confinement. 

Lizards should have as varied a diet as 
possible, their food consisting of any small 
insects, caterpillars, etc. Meal-worms and 
gentles can be obtained from most of the 
dealers, whilst there should be little diff. 
culty in obtaining a supply of flies for them 
during the summer months. 

I have noticed that a lizard, when about 
to feed, invariably crawls slowly up to its 
prev, which it suddenly seizes and then 
proceeds to shake like a dog would a rat. 
After the victim has been disposed of, tbe 
reptile has a peculiar habit of licking ite 
jaws with its long notched tongue, as though 
the meal were thoroughly relished. 

It is some time before lizards get accus. 
tomed to being handled, and, at first, ner. 
vously dart away beneath the moss and 
rock-work as soon as one approaches the 
vivarium, or nip viciously at the hand 
which endeavours to pick them up. Their 
bite, however, is perfectly harmless, the 
77 8 being quite unable to pierce even the 
8 


The Green Lizard is indeed a lovely crea- 
ture, being usually of the most vivi 
on the upper surface, with bright yellow 
on the under. Sometimes yellow spots or 
brown and white markings occur on the 
back, while many specimens have a head 
of a beautiful blue colour. This reptile ie 
of a very tractable nature, and soon becomes 
familiar in confinement. Although not in- 
cluded in the British fauna, it is to be found 
in the Channel Islands in a wild state, 
from whence many individuals are imported 
to the English market. 

There are one or two Continental species 
of lizard, frequently stocked by the dealers, 
which are sufficiently hardy to live in an 
unheated vivarium in this country, and 
amongst these I would particularly recom- 
mend the little wall lizard, of which several 
varieties are obtainable. 

These creatures may often be seen on 
the Continent scampering over loose stone 
walls of gardens and hiding in the nooks 
and crannies. They may safely share 
the same case as that occupied by green, 
sand, and viviparous lizards, although, of 
course, quarrels will sometimes occur, as in 
the best-regulated families. 

A few geckos may also be included, 
but, being nocturnal creatures, they seldom 
venture forth from their retreats during the 


day, so are somewhat disappointing as pets. 
However, these little animals are so interest- 
ing that they are quite worth adding to a 
oollection. 

Geckos frequently arrive over here hidden 
away in the banana consignments, and at 
Covent Garden specimens of both the wall 
and dusky gecko are often discovered in 
this way. 

Some of these reptiles are able to give 
vent to n little chirping cry somewhat 
resembling “‘gec-ko,” which uliarity 
has no doubt led to the oak: name 
being applied to them. 

Their ability to scale even the glass sides 
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of their case comes somewhat as a surprise 
to the novice, and he should therefore 
take particular care that the roof of the 
vivarium in which they are confined fits 
securely, or otherwise there is likely to be 
trouble amongst the household. A speci- 
men of mine once succeeded in gaining its 
liberty, by clinging, unseen, to the inside 
of the cover of the vivarium. No sooner 
was this removed than the reptile made 
good ita escape. Where it had disappeared 
to I was, for some days, at & loss to tell, 
until one afternoon I happened to catch 
sight of the fugitive actually running across 
the ceiling! Aiter some trouble I managed 
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to secure the little truant, and I may say 
it has never since had an opportunity of 
performing any of these wonderful feats 
about my room. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention 
the Spanish eyed lizard, which often attains 
a length of two feet. This creature is most 
handsomely marked, being of an olive- 

n colour, covered with a number of large 
lue spots, bordered with brown. 

Unless they be small 5 it is a risky 

roceeding to associate these reptiles with the 
izards above mentioned. They are, however, 
well worthy of a separate vivarium, where 
they are sure to become general favourites. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE 


NOE again it is our pleasure to illustrate 
and briefly describe a few of the 
cycles and cycle novelties for the season 
which is now beginning to open out with a 
fair promise of being one of the finest 
seasons on record. 

And once again, too, we have to note 
the rapid improvements which are being 
made in the matter of variable gears. That 
variable speed gears have come to stay is 
evident; they are as essential to the speed 


Fic. 1.—THE STURMEY-ARCHER TRI-COASTER. 


loving cyclist as to the ease-loving cyclist, 
as essential as the pneumatic tyre, and by 
the end of the year there is no doubt that 
we shall see variable speed gears quite as 
numerous as free wheels; indeed, most 
makers are not offering any machines with- 
out a variable gear of some sort. 

Last year we described two or three of 
the most prominent of these variable gears, 
and, as they form so important a feature of 
a cycle nowadays, we will, in the present 
paper, say a few words about one or two of 
the latest patterns. 

The Sturmev-Archer three-speed gear was 
one of the earliest of the successful variable 


Fic, 3.—SHOWING TRE BALL-BEARINGS IN THE 
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ears; indeed, we may say that it was the 
'turmey-Archer that set the fashion in 
variable speed gears. The latest improve- 
ment in this gear is the combination of 
coaster-hub with the three-speed gear, and 
called the Tri-coaster.”’ 

The Tri-coaster ” has not been put on to 
the market without some very severe testa, 
extending over eighteen months. The suc- 
cess of the older pattern is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the new 
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design. The ordinary three-speed gear 
(without the brake) is, of course, still to 
be had by those who, like the writer, prefer 
to have a brake distinct from the hub, and 
under control of the hands. 


Fic. 3.—THR 1908 ARMSTRONG HUB. 


That the gear is an easy running one will 
be seen from the accompanying illustration 
(fig. 2) showing the double row of ball-bearings 
on which each of the pinions is mounted. 
The gear can be put into action either 
while pedalling, free-wheeling, or standing 
still, and the hub-brake can be applied at 
any point. We should think there is a great 
future before the Sturmey-Archer “ Tri- 
coaster.” 

The Armstrong Triplex Three-speed Gear 
claims to be simpler, lighter, and more 
effective than any three-speed gear yet put 
on the market ; it contains only about half 
tbe number of N usually to be found in 
such a gear. It works on the usual sun 
and planet principle, described last year; 
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Fic. 4.—THE ARMSTRONG HANDLE-BAR CONTROL. 


the interior mechanism is encased as shown 
in fig. 3, so as to render the gear practically 
dust- proof. 

As seen in the illustration, two trains of 
wheels are used, one being used for the high 
and the other for the low, whilst on the 
normal or middle gear both trains are 
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locked solidly together by the carrier (v). 
thereby transmitting the drive direct from 
the sprocket to the hub shell without any 
extra friction. By this through drive all 
friction is reduced to the absolute minimum. 

The high-gear train is brought into opera- 
tion by locking the sun wheel to the axle, 
whilst conversely the low gear is obtained 
by locking the sun wheel of the low-gear 
train to the axle, thereby setting up either 
an accelerating or retarding motion. 


Fia. 5.—THE B.8.A. THRER-SPEED GRAR. 


To control the mechanism, the Ármstrong 
people, in addition to the usual top-bar 
device, have a very neat handle-bar control. 
By means of this the rider is enabled to 
change the gear without removing the hand, 
as a slight thumb-pressure in a forward 
direction brings into use either the normal or 
the low gear, whilst by slightly raising the 
lever it automatically flies back into the 
normal or the high-gear positions, 


Fic. 6.—THE BowpEN HUB-BRAKE (HAND APPLIED). 


The three-speed gear of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co. is somewhat different 
from other three-speed gears we have 
described. 

It is worked on the usual sun and planet 
system, but it has only one train of gears 
instead of two; the different gears are 
obtained by the outer ring either driving 
or being driven by the planete When 
neither of these operations takes plaoe, the 
middle gear is running. There is an increase 
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of 31 per cent. from normal to high, and a 
decrease of nearly 24 per cent. from notmal 
to low; at no time is the drive on no gear 
at all, the hub is always running on one 
gear or another. 

So much for a few of the principal variable 
speed gears; it is in this direction that the 
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Fic. 7.—Tne NEW B.S.A. BRAKE. 


manufacturer has been endeavouring to 
improve the cycle construction during the 
past few years, and we shall doubtless see 
many improvements in the course of the 
next few years. There is one all speed 
gear on the market, but we should like to 
see it in practical use before passing an 
opinion on it. ; 


Fic. 8.—THE TRIUMPH BAND-BRAKE. 


Brakes are all-important; there was a 
time, before free wheels were invented, 
when the “ science,” as it was called, of 
* back-pedalling" was taught in order to 
retard the motion of the cycle and save the 
tyres, on which most brakes used to act. 
And woe to the luckless rider whose tyre 
had deflated just at the time when he 


Fia. 9.—THE * VREDER " Trip CYCLOMETER. 


wished to put the brake on! Then came 
rim-brakes, and, almost simultaneously, 
free wheels, which made a brake an essential 
part of a cycle—and, incidentally, cycling 
a less dangerous pastime, for time was when 
foolhardy cyclists used to brag of riding 
‘without brakes! Indeed, those who had 
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brakes in those days were actually looked 
down upon! 

But times are changed now, and we are 
all the better for it. 


Fia. 10.—BLUEMEL’S New Frost CYCLE CARRIER. 


Brakes are of many sorts: some are 
contained in the back hub, and put into 
action by a backward pressure on the 
pedals; others are actuated by levers at 
the handle-bars, and act either on the rims 
or the hubs. Some of the rim-brakes are 
applied by lever and rods and others by the 
well-known Bowden wire. The ordinary 
pattern R^- vden brake is too well known to 
need any description here—how many 
thousands of them are in use to-day ? The 
Bowden Brake Co., Ltd., have, however, 
a new brake, one which acts on the rear 
hub just as a coaster hub, but instead of 
being applied by the feet it is put into action 
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by means of a lever on the handle-bar. 
Many who prefer hub-brakes—generally 
accepted as being the only perfect form of 
brake—will welcome this novelty. 

The B.S.A. Co. have given us many 
novelties in brakes, and they are all good 
and serviceable, too. This year they intro- 
duce a new brake for either wheel. The 
outstanding feature is the new patent 
detachable shoe with which they are fitted. 
The well-nigh fatal objection to ordinary 
rim-brakes is the impossibility of removing 
either front or back wheel without stripping 
the forks of the brake clips, shoes, and 
stirrup, attendant upon which operation is 


Fic. 12..—THE “No-wWEIGHT” FRONT WHEEL 
EXTENSION GUARD. 


the subsequent difficulty of correctly adjust- 
ing the brake. Absolute reliability of every 
portion of the brake-work with which a 
- bicycle is equipped is the most important 


point to consider, as upon that reliability 
depends the safety of the rider. The trade 


mark of the three piled arms and the initials 


" B.S.A.” is 

reliability. 
The new B.S.A. rim-brakes admit of the 

shoes and blocks being instantly removed, 


an absolute guarantee of 


Fi. 13.—BLUEMEL'S „ " MUDGUARD 
“EAD. 

as shown in the illustration (fig. 7), by a 
simple compression of the brake stirrup. By 
this means either wheel can be conveniently 
taken out of the frame, or a puncture ex- 
peditiously repaired without the danger of 
injury to the tube in passing the brake blocks. 
The construction of the brake stirrup keeps 
it at all times absolutely rigid with the clips, 
so that this brake is entirely free from 
vibration as one of the ordinary pon- 
detachable patterns. These brakes are made 
with either roller or thumb levers. 


Fic. 14.—THR Lucas CANDLRE-LAMP. 


As a good example of a band-brake, we 
illustrate in fig. 8 the hand-applied band- 
brake as fitted to the Triumph cycles. It 
is an extremely powerful brake, applied by 
means of an inverted lever at the handle-bar 
at just the right point—viz. the hub of the 
rear wheel. 

Before dealing with a few necessary 
accessories, let us have a few words to say 
about tyres. 

" Penny wise and pound foolish " is an 
excellent motto with regard to tyres. Com- 
pared with half a dozen years ago, tyres 
are so cheap that it is economy to buy the 
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best—and there are many excellent makes 
now on the market. 

We are not great believers in puncture 
stops; the best puncture preventer is a 
good pair of tyres, and now that roads are 
better kept than ever one need not be always 
in fear of th» little puncture fiend. 
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One puncture preventer has, however. 
recently been brought under our notice, and 
from severe tests which have been given it 
during the past six months it would appecr 
that an ideal puncture preventer and punc- 
ture mender has at last been discovered. 
It is known as the Imperial Puncture 
Preventer and costs ls. 6d. per tube (suffi- 
cient for one tyre). In brief, the principal 
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Fic. 16.—THE ROVER JUVENILE. 


advantages of the Imperial are that it does 
not at all injure the rubber, that it does not 
affect the resiliency of the tyres, and that 
puaetures are automatically sealed up 
whilst riding. We are confident of a great 
future for the Imperial Puncture Preventer. 

A cyclometer is a most useful—and we 
were almost about to add necessary 
accessory to a cycle. The “ Veeder ” is a 
make whose reliability has been proved, 
and we do not include it here as by any 
means a novelty, but we should like to see 
more of them in use by our young riders. 
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Fig, 1724.—T HE HUMBER JUVENILE (BO. 


The one illustrated in fig. 9 will record the 
exact mileage—and decimal parts of a 
mile—of any trip, and add the amount on 
.to the record of the total distance ridden. 
It costs 8s. 6d. The regular pattern, which 
records the total only, costs os. 6d 
If you go touring, or even if only to and 
from school, a carrier is most essential. 
For small parcels Messrs. C. W. Bluemel & 
Bros. have a neat little device for the front 
of the machine. As will be seen from our 
tenth illustration, it is easily fitted and 
removed, and a great feature of it is that it 


Pia. 17B.—THE HUMBER JUVENILE (GIRL'S), 


can be folded to half its length when required 
for small articles only. 

Lucas’s have a very cheap spring carrier, 
costing but ls. 6d., which is an excellent 
thing for a mackintosh or other small 
article. It fits on the handle-bar as illus- 
trated, and is nickel-plated. 

For heavy luggage Lucas's back carriers 
cannot be beaten. They are strong and 
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light in weight, and will take almost any 
weight—at least, quite as much as any 
evelist would wish to carry. We carried 
one during a recent tour in France and were 
absolutely delighted with it; it never once 
went wrong. We wish we could say as 
much of the carrier—a cheap article—of one 
of the party, which caused trouble at least 
once a day! 

We illustrate in figs. 12 and13 two excellent 
extension mudguards made by Bluemels ; 
these are absolutely indispensable for riders 
who wish to keep both their machines and 
their own clothes clean after a muddy ride. 
Town-riders cannot possibly do without 
them, even in the summer. 


Fig. 18.— Tur ROYAL ENFIELD JUVENILE, 


When thinking about a lamp, decide on 
buying a good one and you will save a deal 
of trouble. Acetylene lamps have not 
proved so popular with cyclists as it was 
thought they would. Generally speaking, 
the cyclist welcomes all labour-saving 
devices, and acetylene lamps are apt to 
cause trouble at times. Perhaps that is the 
reason why oil lamps are again on the 
increase. For our own part, we prefer a 
candle lamp. Lucas’s, of Birmingham, 
make an excellent one, costing 8s. éd In 
oil lamps, the “ Kinglet," made by the same 
firm, wants a lot of beating for 4s. ! An old 
favourite—and still their best seller, we 
believe—is the Silver King." The price 
of this is 10s. 

This year we are able to announce a 
still greater reduction in the price of com- 

lete machines, only a few of which we 

ave space to mention. All the principal 
makers are now offering cycles at from six 
to eight guincas, and cycles of the highest 
grade, made of the component parts of 
B.S.A., Eadie, or Components, can be had for 
about the same figure ; in this latter case the 
cyclist has the distinct advantage of being 
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able to have the machine built to his own 


specification, including any particular free 


wheel, gear, and brake. 

In the highest rank among cycles is the 
" Rover." The Rover set the fashion in 
1885; the design of the 1885 Rover was 
practically the same “ diamond frame " as 
exists to-day and is so popular, although 
frames of other patterns have come in with 
a fanfare of trumpets—and silently departed. 

With a Rover at six guineas you have the 
pick of the best of the “ popular " models. 
It has plated rims, fully guaranteed pneu- 
matic tyres, front and back rim-brakes, 
mudguards, and free wheel. Thirty shillings 
extra will supply a two-speed gear; two 
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guineas extra will meet the cost of a 
Sturmey-Archer or Armstrong three-speed 
ear. What more could anyone want? 
Eupecior quality Rovers cost eight, ten, 
and fourteen guineas. 

Specially for boys—and a special model 
for girls, too, don't forget—this same firm of 
old renown make a five-guinca “ Juvenile“ 
Rover, with 18-inch and 20-inch frame, free 
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wheel, and two rim-brakes. These Juvenile 
models of the Rover Co. are exactly the same 
in workmanship as the standard patterns, 
and parents may be assured of a perfectly 
safe cycle even at so low a figure. 

We are glad to sce that most of the lead- 
ing manufacturers are paying more attention 
than ever to juvenile models ; we advocated 
this years ago, when makers were not 
specially catering for the class that, though 
a boy to-day, is a man to-morrow. 

The Humber Juvenile is also at X. 5s., 
which is a guinea cheaper than last year's 
price. The frames are, however, only 16 
and 18 inches, and therefore only suitable 
for younger children. The Standard Humber, 
with two rim-brakes, free whecl, Dunlop 
tyres, costs seven guineas. 

The Royal Entield Juvenile model is 
slightly dearer than the two mentioned 
above, costing, net, 5. 9s. 6d. It is made 
in two sizes—18 and 20 inches—and is 
fitted also with free wheel. 

The Premier Cycle Co. have for long 
listed an excellent juvenile cycle. The 
price is also five guineas, but this does not 
include free wheel, which can be had for an 
extra payment of 12s. 6d. We think this 
company will do well to follow the lead 
lately adopted by other companies, and 
advocated by us in these es for a few 
years past—that is, to include the all-so- 
necessary free wheel in their specification 
for juvenile cycles. 

The Raleigh Cycle Co. make rather a 
larger range of juvenile cycles than the 
firms above mentioned. The smallest size— 
16-inch frame—has a fixed gear and one 
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brake, and is suitable for lads up to ten 
„ears. It costs X. net. The second serics 
bes frames of 18 inches and 20 inches, free 
wheel, and two brakes, price 6l. 10s, 

Mr. Frank Gale, of Reading, makes a 
speciality in juvenile cycles at prices from 
2l. 7s. 6d. to 4l. 4s. The one we illustrate 
above has Moseley pneumatic tyres, is of 
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The Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, The Boy Himself, and the 
Garden. 


PouLTRY RUN.—There are times when the “ Boy 

Himself cannot be in the front seats, but must 
give place, with all the grace he can, to her highness 
the Hen. And April is one of the best months in 
which to give her a good show. Probably you did not 
suoceed in getting March chickens hatched. Well, 
anyhow, you oan console yourself with the thought 
that April ones are next best, and, as there is a better 
chance of mild weather, things will be in the young 
breeder's favour. 

Continue setting and hatching, therefore—if, indeed, 
ra have yet begun. I have told you how to set the 

ens. Roughly, however, I will now give you further 
hints. Remember, then, (1) that it will be well to place 
the nest either in a very quiet place or in a hen-coop, 
away from the molestation of any other bird. But she 
should have free access to her maize or parley and her 
water—to oome off, that is, whenever she likes. Do 
not give soft food: the hard keeps the stomach and 
retains the animal heat more uniformly. (2) Let her 
have two or thre2 large bucketsful of dusty stuff, 
dry peat earth, with lime and sand in it, and a 
sprinkling of sutphur. (3) If you are setting several 
heas at the same time, each should have a proper 
setting-box, and be taken off daily to feed, and shut 
up aguin, else there may be fighting and squabbling and 
broken eggs. (4) Green food, nice clean soft water, 
and regular feeding most essential, (5) If weather 
frosty or very cold, it is wise to cover the eggs up with 
a little bay when the fowl is off. (6) The same person 
should always attend to the setting fowl, (7) As the 
chick is hatched, take it away an: place in a drying- 
box, for fear of an accident. They will want nothiug 
to eat for the first twenty hours. 

Do not give heus that are laying soft or fat-making 
food in large quantities; plenty of grains, a little 
meaty scraps and green food, with old lime from walls 
thrown about. Tuis latter will prevent the eggs from 
being shell-less. 

If there are rate about and yo1 bave young chickens, 

ou will have to guard them well, Do not leave their 
ood about to allure the vermin. Feed in small tin 
saucers; pickup what remains. The best way to get 
rid of rats is to starve them oif. your premises. If the 
Engliah would take a pattern from the frugal Scots 
and be less wasteful, they would have more money in 
the savings bank and fewer rats. 


THE Picgkon LovT.—You will have begun pairing by 
this time, and all should be doing well, especially if we 
have a nice sunny month. 

Those boys who have only recently gone in for a 
pigeon loft or vote should stock at first with the 
commoner sorta of birds, such as rocks or runts, hardy 
fantails and tumblers, After they have gained a 

ear's experience they can go in for fancy pigeons, and 
ve a properly arranged loft with aviary and every- 
thing complete. I think tumblers, rollera, etc., area 
very nice fancy. It is beautiful to watch such birds 
flying in the air of an early summer's morning, wild 
with the new-born sense of life and love and sunshine. 

The ordinary food of pigeons is small grey peas, 
tick beans, tares, barley, paddy, a little maize, and— 
only as a treat—a portion of hempseed. You should 
teach the lovely creatures to love you and come to you. 
By so doing you may imagine you are training them, 
but, in reality, it is you yourself who are receiving a 
species of training that may influence your whole life 
for good. Be careful to rine and clean out your 
hoppers and fountains well. Nothin breeds dishealth 
in a pigeon loft sooner than dust and dirty water; 
so even the grains you give should be kept in a clean 
place, and always free from dust. 

You won’t forget to fill the hoppers last thing at 
night, will you? Pigeons are very early risers, though 
few of their masters are so. 


THE Aviary.—In this fancy also the birds will be 
paired by now. Paired, properly fed and watered, 
and laying preparatory to hatching. It is usual to 
take away the first three eggs, one by one, as they are 
laid, until there are three. They may be kept in a little 
tin case among cotton wool, then put back most 
carefully. Do not let the sides of the eggs touch each 
other. If you cannot do this carefully, it is best not to 
attempt it. 

The room in which the birds are sitting should be 
very well ventilated, but not drauglity. and the cage 
mast not have a blaze of light on it. When the birds 
are hatched light does good. Don't forget the purest 
of soft filtered water, the morsel of green food, and see 
that the geed is of the very best quality, and clean. 


THE RABBITRY.—How are you getting on with this ? 
I don't want to see a dandy high-polished hutch, but I 
do like to see a ciean oue, and one which is not 
offensive to the no-trils. Dirt and bad smells are sure 
to breed disease. Let the hutcbes be dry and free 
from evil odours, therefore; well ventilated, too, and 
still free from draughts. The dark room sbould be kept 
scrupuleu-ly clean, And don't forget that exercise 
and the free fresh romp on sunlit grass is the greatest 
treat these poor ill used creatures can have. 
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THE Boy HIMskLF.—-Fine fun putting the Boy 
Himself” right after the rabbits, isn't it? But the 
boy must excuse me; I'm sure the rabbits will. But, 
be that as it may, now that the fine weatler—well, 
finer weather —has come, the laziest lad who wishes to 
get on in the battle of life will have no excuse for not 
going in for all sorts of reforuia!ions that shall tend to 
increase his health. I’m tired talking about the tonic 
and bracing morning spo ge-ba'h, but you know by 
this time what it ia, and what it does, and how it 
tends to increase the strength of the whole body, 
internal and external, from the hair of the head even 
to the toe-nails, and how, if begun when young, it is 
capable of making a man of a mere shargar. But here 
are a few things with which nobody, whatever his 
age, can dispense and keep well: (1) Exercise of the 
same sort persisted in regularly day after day for 
months. Best is walking, wrestling, boxing, sword- 
stick, and swimming. (2) Good, wholesome plain diet; 
no soup. Only a boy who wants to be chicken-hearted 
will swallow chicken broth. Diet sh uld be solid. 
(3) Fresh air—as important as food iteelf. (4) Pure 
water: but don't drink at meal-tiu es. (5) Early 
rising. Be about at «even now, and you ought to have 
bad your tub and a run out by then. 


Tae GARDEN.—All small seeds should be sown this 
month, and as early as the weather will permit. Begin 
at once to wage war on weeds. The soi-disant gardener 
who permite a weed to grow even as tall as his thumb 
should be hung up by the baggy part of his dress in a 
potato-field to scare the rooks. The sooner secds that 
are well through the ground are thinned out the better: 
they never do wellif crowded when young. Plant kidney 
beans; sow peas: put down potatoes; trim borders 
and beds. Sow flower annuals in the open, and get 
everything into proper order for the summer, which 
will be here before you know where you are. 


THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN APRIL. 
Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.) 
* CLOUDS." 


I* considering what to write about in the Photo- 

graphic column for April the above subject stands 
out prominently from its competitors, and seems to 
specially demaud attention. In the first place it is of 
immeasurable importance : no one aspiring to an even 
moderate amount of photographic success can afford to 
be without a knowledge of cloud photography, and the 
use of the cloud negatives when made, Again, April, 
the “showery " month, is the month of all months in 
the year when the clouds give the greatest opportunity 
for their varied forms to be transferred to the plioto- 
graphic plate; and in, the commencement of the 
photographic season with so many amateurs is just the 
right time to lay in a stock of cloud negatives for use 
with the various landscapes which are yet to be taken 
during the coming summer, which we are now all 
looking forward to for the successful prorecation of 
our favourite hobby. It seems unnecessary to dilate 
upon the fact that, however good these landscapes may 
be in themselves, they will arouse no enthusiasm in the 
heart of an artist, nor stafid the least chance in any 
photographic competition, unless they are provided 
with suitable skies. The day of what used to be 
sarcastically denominated “ bald-headed " photographs 
bas long since passed into oblivion. 


The forms of clouds are very varied and numerous, 
and it is not necessary to have a very profound know- 
ledge of them in order to obtain successful pictures. 
Meteorologists have named the various classes according 
to the different effects they produce, the various kinds of 
weather in which they are seen, and the varying shapes 
in which they appear —sbapes which often | lend into 
one another and so give rise to complex forms. The 
main forms of cloud seen in our latitudes are Cirrus, 
Oumulus, Stratus, and Nimbus. Of these the first 
named is a fine-weather cloud, seen at high altitudes 
and looking like threads across the sky. The second 
class (Cumulus) is the most commonly noticed form of 
all, because it occurs on bright days which are shady 
at intervals, when we are enjoying ourselves on a 
holiday, with no thought of rain to cause us appre- 
henaion. The Cumulus takes a grand and imposing 
shape of white heaps piled on one another, forming 
castles or ranges of mountains, etc.. according to the 
imagination of the beholder. It rolls across the sky, 
sometimes joined to a base at the horizon, more often, in 
fine dry weather, in separate flocks of fleecy clouds 
crossing the sun at intervals in a surrounding space of 
blue. The third class (Stratus) is a “ wind” cloud, and 
forms mostly near the horizon and at a low altitude. 
The fourth system (Nimbus) makes us run for our 
umbrellas if we are without them, and start for home, in 
the hope of arriving without getting drenched. This 
cloud takes the form of heavy black masses sweeping 
majestically acroes the sky and showering down a 
storm of rain when it arrives near the zenith. 

These forms all blend into one anotber, and are given 
names which denote snch combination, such, for 
instance, as the Cumulo-stratus, which is a combination 
of the two named, and, though it portends rain, which 
the pure form of Cumulus does not. yet is not so 
formidable a cloud as the Nimbus. Probably the most 
striking form which combined systems of clouds take 


is the Cirro-stratus, which forms alternate shades of 
light and dark cloud across the sky, which have 
received the popular name of “ mackerel-back " sky. 


When photographing these syetems of cloud it is 
important to use an isochromatic plate and a yellow 
screen for those of which the forms are very slight ami 
not easily distinguished from the blue sky, as, fur 
instance, the Cirrus or light forms of Stratus, but this 
is not essential when taking such heavy forms as the 
Cumulus or Nimbus, and may even do harm by making 
them appear too “stagey.” As a rule, if tbe day on 
which clouds are to be taken is one with vivid blue 
sky, dotted at ihtervals with clouds, an fsochromatic 
plate and yellow screen is very desirable, but on days 
when, as often happens, tle sky is more or less white 
all over, but interspersed at intervals wih maes of 
darker cloud, the need for the screen and isochromatic 
plate is not great, inasmuch as we then only have to 
render different tones of black and white, instead of 
the varying tones of white and blue. 


Printing-in clouds can be achieved by various 
methods, of whieh moet have been already described in 
the "B.O.P." The following is, however, new to our 
readers, as far as my recollection serves me. Of course 
the landscape negative has firat to be printed, and the 
print then transferred to the cloud negative. In many 
cases the simple adjustment of a cloth over the front of 
the frame, to outline roughly the original form of the 
landscape, will be sufficient ; but, if not so, take a piece 
of cardboard and cut it roughly to the shape of tbe 
landscape as printed on the paper. Now, with a pair 


Method of Cutting out Serrated Mask and 
Attaching it to Printing-frame. 


F, Printing-frame: M, black cardboard mask. The 
white spots show position of drawing-pins. 


of scissors, notch the outline of the card all round, with 
fairly deep serrations, as shown in the illustration, and 
with three er four drawing-pins fix this mask to the 
front of the printing-frame in such a position that it 
approximately outlines the landecape printed on the 
paper. Bend the edges of the card outwards, so that 
a very indistinct line is thrown on the print at the 
junction of the skv and foreground. The result should 
be a combination in which no trace of juncture is seen. 


This answers excellently when printing on P.O.P. 
or any paper printed by daylight. The prints must, 
of course, be made by diffused daylight; if the printing- 
frame is placed in sunlight asbarp line of junction will 
be caused which will ruin the picture. When printing 
on “gaslight” or ordinary bromide paper, the mask 
is interposed between the negative and the source of 
illumination, and moved backwards and forwards 
across the face of the printing-frame if the horizon is 
a fairly level one,or to and fro from the print to the 
light and vice versa if the foreground is of unequal 
heights. The card is to be kept moving the whole time 
the print is exposed, which cau be achieved by turning 
up the light when beginning to expose and turning it 
down again at the end of tLe exposure, or by any other 
suitable method. The one neceseary point is that the 
card should not remain still, or a sbarp line may be 
caused at the point of junction of landscape and sky. 


The gist oſe the previous remarks atout the various 
classes of clouds lies in the instruction tbat this 
knowledge gives as to their suitability for different 
classes of landscapes. A picture, for instance, which 
consisted of a brightly lighted landscape with heavy 
Nimbus clouds ull over the sky would not be harmonious. 
Such a picture requires light Cumulus or Cirrus clouds, 
The reverse is, of course, equally true, and a foreground 
shrouded in gloom and fog should not be wedded to a 
eky in which only the lightest of fine-weather clouds 
are sailing in the clear space representing blue sky. 
Care is also needed to ensure that both landscape and 
clouds are lighted from the same side, or a very curions 
effect may be produced on the minds of those who are 
sharp enough to detect the contradictory amalgamation. 
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The singing was sweetly done.“ 


CHAPTER XXXII.—FOLLOWED, 


MIR. ARTHUR, Jonas Treglohan, and myself went 
through the galleries, each with a well-cleaned 
lanthorn in his hand. We found nothing more 
belonging to our dear lost lady, but streaks in the 
dust along the walls seemed to show that skirts had 
swept them. 

Now, would the mistress of Clifdon have crawled 
through the passage in the dead of the night ? 
Would she willingly have undertaken the foul 
journey at any time? It seemel hard to say 
“ Yes " to either of these questions, Yet we could 
not believe the alternative-—namely, that she had 
come down from her chamber at night, had met „Fell at my feet in a oon. S Cap. XXXI. 
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with some ruffians emerging from the 
priest’s hole, and had been seized and 
dragged off to captivity, or worse, Our 
hearts sickenel at such a thought. 

We stood by the door that separated the 
Passages, looking at one another, but not 
daring to break the silence that had fallen 
upon us, Eyes sought eyes in the lanthorn 
light, and eyes can ask questions as clearly 
as can the lips. Sir Arthur’s looke: into 
ours, and burningly strove to see what was 
in our minds, At last he moistened his dry 
lips. What think you, Jonas ? "' he asked. 

There was such grief in his tones that 
Treglohan turned his eves away and gave 
no answer at all. The young knight waited, 
then he turned to me. And you, Master 
Ho lgson ? " 

“ I think as Jonas thinks,” I replied. 

Sir Arthur worked the spring and opened 
the slab, ** I am going into the air, friends, 
lest I choke." He jumped down to the 
lower passage, and we followed. going with 
quick steps to the opening into the combe. 
We showed Sir Arthur the footprints we 
had discovered, and he looked eagerly and 
vearningly for signs of his lady. He took 
the shoe from his bosom. Jonas, our lady 
would not have left this behind her if she 
had been going through the galleries to the 
combe : neither would she have dropped her 
light half-way whether she purpose! going 
forward or backward.” 

** NO," said Jonas. 

“ Then there are villains to be tracked 
and brought to justice.” 

„And a dear maiden to be delivere l.“ 
added Treglohan. Do you lead, Sir 
Arthur: I will follow you if it be to the 
worl ls end. I will lie in no bed until this 
mystery be cleared and my lady freed.” 

Sir Arthur put out his hand. I keep 
you to those words, Jonas.” 

* And I will swear the same oath," I 
cried, 

Whereupon Sir Arthur swore us both to 
be his men in the matter even unto death 
and the world's end, and the oath was 
framed to force upon us such urgency that 
we forswore bed and the comforts of a 
properly appointed table as long as the 
quest lasted. Then we sat down upon a 
boulder and held immediate counsel, 

Our first step was once more to follow 
the tracks of the prowlers along the combe, 
over the ri: lge, and to the shore where we 
had found signs of a boat. Slowly we went 
along with bended bodies, our eyes peering 
through every bush and briar beside the 
way. The footprints had grown very faint, 
and in some places had faded out utterly ; 
but Treglohan and I knew the path, and 
coull have followed it had every trace of 
the men vanished. 

Our close search was rewardel. In a 
thorn-bush Sir Arthur found a piece of lace 
that had been torn from the cutf of a coat 
or dress. He recognised it at once as 
belonging to his betrothed, and could swear 
that it was on her sleeve when he kissed her 
hand at parting on his bridal eve. Now he 
pressed the pretty fragment to his lips, and 
put it in his bosom with the slipper. 

Our search producel nothing further, so 
we went back to the house. Here Sir 
Arthur caused the steward to assemble the 
guests and tell them that his mistress had 
not returnel, and could not be found, but 
that her house was open to them as long as 
thev pleased to stay. The bridegroom was 
still in search of her, and hoped that all 
would pray the good God to restore the 
beloved one to her home again. 

Most of them that were assembled ex- 
pressed their unfeigned sorrow, proferre 
their services anew in the search, were 
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thankel, and went to their homes to talk 
over the mysterious disappearance of their 
beauteous hostess, Some elected to stav 
and beat up the thickets and drag the pools 
once more. 

Nir Arthur, Treglohan, and myself went 
off by various ways into Poole, meeting at 
the Mayor's house. We let no one at 
Chfdon know of the discovery that had been 
made on the thorn-bush, since a matter 
like that would be spread by the gossips 
and warning possibly given to the villains 
who had carrie] the laly away. 

Folk were inclinel to think that our 
mistress lav at the bottom of some pool, 
having ventured through the galleries and 
into the combe at midnight.  Indee l, 
already there were rumours afloat to the 
effect that the owner of Clif lon must make 
such a pilgrimage on the bri lal eve for good 
luck, and that the young mistress had but 
attempted to follow the family custom. 
Jonas Treglohan neither denied nor accepted 
the story, and so many folk took it for plain 
truth. 

But in the secrecy of the Mayor's parlour 
a different story was told, and four men 
came to the conclusion that the Hawka 
crew—or at least Carton and the Poole 
tag-rag—were responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the lady of Clifdon. The questions 
that arose were, How coull we prove the 
truth of our surmise ? How tind the captive ? 
How bring the miscreants to justice ? 

The Mayor advised us to wait a little and 
sce if the abductors were boll enough to 
ask for a ransom. His worship would not 
agree with Sir Arthur that Carton had done 
the whole thing out of sheer malice and a 
thirst for revenge. I, who knew Carton’s 
temper, hell with the knight that the 
villain had got his cousin into his hands by 
means of some trick, and would holl her 
until he thought himself sufficiently avenged 
for the defeat he had suffere 1. 

The Mayor shook his head over my 
opinion. '' Money, moncy ! " cried he, “ is 
all the knaves are after. They're a bold 
lot, and I'd give much to lay hands upon 
them. Depend upon it, more than one long- 
shore loafer round Poole harbour is in their 
pay, and every move I make will be spied 
upon. Can you find out aught concerning 
their ship? Has she returned, finding pur- 
suit abandoned? To my mind your 
wedding had little or nothing to do with 
the kidnapping.” 

The upshot of our talk was that we three 
decided to work in secret, going disguised 
that evening into the inns along the har- 
bour. hoping to sight a betraying face or 
catch a hint from a chance word. A message 
was sent to Cliflon ordering a watch to be 
kept all night down on the headland by the 
cove, 

As two fishers from Portland, Sir Arthur 
and Treglohan went in company to the 
quay. At the last moment it was decided 
that my speech was against me, and woull 
betray me to the frequenters of the inns if 
I assumed any seaman's guise, so I was 
left with mine own clothes to do whatever 
I thought best in furtherance of our enter- 
prise. I ended by borrowing a horseman’s 
cloak anl a pair of spurs from the Mayor. 
and sallying forth into the darkening 
streets. 

For hours I tramped to and fro, or lurked 
in dark archways and shadowy corners. 
My legs ached with weariness, and I had 
much ado to keep myself awake. Bed I 
had forsworn; sleep I knew I must have; 
and I was growing hungry. I decide I 
woulleat. Leaving the town, I struck out 
into a country road along which at some 
distance I could see a light. The gleam was 


too bright to come from a cottage. and 
peasant folk woul! be abed at so late an 
hour, so I walked on, pretty confident that 
I should find myself at some inn used by 
the waggoners from Purbeck. My expecta- 
tions were realised. 

As I hurried forward along the grass- 
grown elge of road the door of the inn 
suddenly opened. and a bar of light shot 
across the roadway. A man stepped out, 
and I slunk into the shadow of the bank. 
For a moment the fellow stool looking up 
and down the road, I coull see the feet 
anl legs of him in the ravs of the light, but 
the rest of him was blotted out against the 
dark background of the night. Satisfied 
with his scrutiny, he callel a “ Good- 
night " to the landlord, and walked off. 

But the two simple words struck my 
brain like two hard blows, "There was no 
Dorset soun i in them. but the Irish of Shan 
O'Neil! I rubbed mine ears to make sure 
no singing noises in my head were mis- 
leading me. I repeated the ** Goo:l-night ° 
softly to myself, mimicking the accent and 
listening to it afresh. Shan O'Neil,” I 
sail, ‘Sor Puck himself is bewitching me." 
One moment for thought, and I went on to 
the inn. As I got to the door the lights were 
doused. 

But I had plannel the game I would 
play, and so knocked at once. 

* Who's there ? ” 

“I seek an old companion who purposed 
cilling here," I replied, giving enough Irish 
twist to my tongue to deceive a Dorset inn- 
keeper 

" The gentleman has gone on to Pur- 
beck. ^" 

` Did he sup?" 

4€ Ay. 

“ Then open and let me have bite and 
drink. "Tis coll, and I have had no chance 
to eat for hours." 

The door opened, and the landlord stood 
shielling a rushlight with his hands. Know- 
ing that O'Neil would not stand on cere- 
mony, I pushel in, kicked the door to 
behind me with a remark that I did not 
wish to be seen. The man eye me keenly. 
“ Where's vour horse ? ' he asked. 

“ In another man's stable," I snapped. 

“ Luck bad?!“ 

“ Not so bad that I cannot hear music 
when I shake my pocket. You shall wish me 
better fortune, and speed me on my way." 

The fellow brought out a bottle of wine 
and askel me what I would eat. I told 
him to bring anything he had. His larder 
was by no means empty, and I shared the 
wine with him and stufled the food into mv 
pocket. He pressed me to stay; he was in 
no hurry when gentlemen of mv sort called. 
and he coul lend me a horse with which to 
overtake my friend. I thanked him, but 
pointed to my long legs, adding that I did 
not wish to ride that night as my com- 
panion, I knew, was footing it. 

Art bound for the ship?“ he inquired, 
with a sly wink. 

The Hawk? I hazarded. 

“ We call her the Bonny Bird," he grinned. 

* "Tis just as well to be cautious," I 
addel. Then I called for another bottle to 
take with me, paid my reckoning generously, 
and stepped out into the night again. 

I hal passed successfully for a “ gentle- 
man of the road,” and felt not a little 
elatel that swagger and accent had carried 
me through so well. But my purpose was 
to got sight of O'Neil again, and follow him 
to his hiding-place ; so I stuffed some bread 
and cheese into my mouth and started off 
along the turfed edge of the highway at a 
good swinging run. 

(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 
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Author of The Story of lit and the Vikings Bouw; II. os of Feland," etc, 


0* in the street before the hall. where 
the men were standing in groups. Rip 
came face to face with his sister Dri leet, 
She was carrving a bundle, and Rip scowled 
at the sight of it. while his evil genius 
prompted him to stop her. It was partly 
that he wantel to assert his authority over 
some one, and partly because he wantel 
some one to smart for his misfortunes, that 
he steppe l in Brilget’s wav and opened on 
her with a vollev of questions. 

“What ver got there? Where yer goin’ ? 
Why aren’t ver at home?“ 
"Dm takin back Mrs. 

sail Brilget. 

That's right," sneerel Rip, “ makin’ 
money out of father an' me, washin' for 
other folks with our soap and water.“ 

Sure I consiler myself entitle] to the 
use of all the water on the plice, and every 
tub and washboard, Rip McCook,” retorted 
Bildy, angerel at the publie reproach, for 
she saw that the bystanders were listening. 
An' I use my own soap an’ my own woo], 
The money that I earn this way is all that 
keeps me lookin' decent." 

` You're forgettin’ our work," sail Rip. 

“Deed an' l'm not,” answered Bridget. 
“ The house is all to rights. Your clothes 
and Mr. Volger's is all driel, however you 
got them wet, an' I've pressed; your suits for 
ye, though ‘tis little ye deserve 1 it.’ 

'" Oh!” crie voices near them. 

Rip recoile l at the betrayal which his spite 
had brought upon him. He saw the men 
pressing closer, and heard cries for Cudahy. 

" Stand back ! " cried Biddy, waving away 
those who were coming too close." What's 
wrong with ye all?“ 

“So their clothes were wet last night?“ 
asked some, while the calls for Cudahy were 
repeatel, and Volger began to move away. 
So they dilit ?" 

I don't know what they dil,” said Biddy, 
* and I don't knew what ye mane. Lave 
an honest girl alone on the public streets.” 
And, vigorously pushing through the crowd, 
she went on her erran !. 

And Rip went after Volger. He knew 
that Cudahy, if present, would seize him at 
once, but luckily for Kip there was no one 
there with enough presence of mind to lay 
hands on him, for Cudahy had gone home. 
Rip and Volger pushed out of the crowd, 
and hastened awav. 

Now it's all over," said Rip gloomily. 

Why didn't you let her alone?“ aske J 
Volger. 

“Shut up!” snarle Rip. Nothing more 
was said between them. Like two brutes 
who would willingly tear each other, but 
who know that their only safety lies in 
keeping together, they hurried to their 
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CHAPTER XXVTIII.— THE FLIGHT. 


house. seized hastily upon what valuables 
they coul l carry in their pockets, anl escaped 
out the back door, Volger took. with him 
his " treasury " ; while Rip had taken not 
only his own few savings, but Biddy’s and 
his father’s little hoards as well, the hiding- 
places of which he had Jearned by long and 
patient watching. Together the two men 
stole out of the house and made their way 
across the fiel ls toward the high-road. 

For a while they went in silence, but their 
feelings were strong. To be fleeing from the 
town—everything lost! Kickel out of the 
union, their cre lit gone, the constable looking 
for them! In his mind each began blaming 
the other. It was almost twilight now, but 
on the wav to the high-road they saw a 
buil ling that they would have to pass. It 
was the gaol. Volger pointe | at it. 

There's where you'll be some day," gibed 
Rip. 

` You too, vou bungler,” grow lel Volger. 
s It s you that spoiled everything." 

“It’s them two boys that’s been in our 
wav every time," retorted Rip. From 
first to last they've tripped us up. If I could 
only lay my hands on them, they'd. suffer! 
Yes, an’ their darling papas and guardians 
woull suffer too. I'd take 'em away and 
hile 'em!“ 

"Quit. your boasting,” said Volger. 
“Youll never lay hands on them. An' be 
quiet; here's the gaol.” In silence they 
approached the building, around which their 
path le 1. 

In the meantime Tim had gone to the gaol, 
where he had had a talk with his guardian, 
to see whom was a great delight. But at 
the end of a half-hour the gaoler appeare 1, 
and said the time was up. “Tve got to go 
to the village." he sail, and it's locking-up 
time. anyway.’ 

ell me first.“ said Tim, “ when do you 
expect to hear from New York about sending 
Mr. Waters on?“ 

There's no telling.“ answered the gaoler. 
“Tammany policemen ain't always in the 
greatest hurry to tend to business. But if I 
haven't sent him on to-morrow, come again, 
and you shall see him. — And, see here, 
there's that voung Pelham waiting outside for 
you. If he shoull give you a litt up to the 
window-sill, no one would know about it, 
and you could talk there for a while.” 

' Good!” said Tim, and darted out. 

Now the gaol was an ol1 stone building 
dating back to the beginning of the town, 
and now used as a gaol because of its great 
strength. Its walls were thick and its 
window-openings deep, so that it was quite 
possible for a boy to curl up with great 
comfort outsile the bars which kept the 
prisoners in. Waters was on the ground 

(To be continu A.) 


floor. Pelham was at hand to lend a back, 
so that presently Tim was again talking with 
his guardian, while the gaoler, whose usual 
business was truck farming, went to the 
village to huy seed, and his son kept guard 
over the gaol. 

Tim and Waters had more or less to say: 
about the dyes, and especially the royal 
purple ; about the present and the past, but 
chietly of the future, for Tim wished to follow 
Waters to New York, and Le neir him during 
his trial. He coaxed his guardian for his 
consent. 

I don't know.“ said Waters, reluctant. 
“ New York's a huge plice, and harm might 
come to 'ee.—I see Pelhem’s beginning to 
filyet, so I think it must be time ye were 
both home. An’ it's dusk anyway, so 'ee'd 
best be going, Get thee down, lad, and 
come in the morning." 

So Tim said good-bye, and Cropped from 
the stone sill. Pelham, too, called a good- 
night. and then the two turned away. But 
at that moment two hurrving figures came 
round the corner, aid ran plump into the 
boys. The men were Volver and Rip. 

“Got "im!" cried Rip, seizug upon 
Pelham. Grab yours!” Volger at once 
fastenel upon Tim. " We'll take 'em with 
us!” cried Rip in triumph, and began to 
drag away his captive. 

But it was not easy for him when Pelham 
began to struggle. The boy hung back, dug 
his heels into tLe ground, and tried to twist 
away. Tim. too, resisted Volger, and from 
his window Wateis shouted “ Help!” 

Then Rip. in fury, clenched his fist and 
struck Pelham twice upon the forehead. 
The boy stopped struggling ard stood dazed, 
Again Rip struck, an! Pelham fell to his 
knees, then collapsed upon the ground. Rip, 
with a snarl. sprang to Volger's help, and in 
a moment Tim stood helpless, his arms badly 
wrenched, his hands tied behind him. They 
dragged him to Pelham, and tied the boys 
toge ‘ther with the same cord. 

Brutes! Cowards ! “ thundered Waters 
through the bars. 

“ Murderer ! ” returned Rip. He cragged 
Pelham to his feet, and shook him till his 
eyes opened. " Come along with me," he 
ordere J. Pelham, staggering. obeyed. “ You 
too," Rip said to Tim, pulling at the cord. 

Tim looked up at Waters. ‘ Good-bye, 
father." Waters saw the cord cutting deep 
into the boy's wrists, the look of despair upon 
Tim's face, as he followed his captor out of 
sight. 

“Help!” shouted Waters from his 
window. “ Help! Help!" But there was 
no answer. Then he rushed to his door and 
began to beat upon it, but for a long time 
noboly came. 
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T waa farther than we thought across the 
fields, and instead of three. as Harry 
had said, it turrel out there were five of 
them. But the river looked delicious in 
the sunshine, and we did not lose much 
time undressing. There was a rather strong 
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CHAPTER V.—AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


stream running, so that Frank Ingleby 
suggested we should start against it, and 
we had one of the best swims I have ever 
had in my life. In fact. we stayed in so 
long that Uncle Eustace sent Harry to sce 
whether we were all right. 


STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


»* 


“I say,” cried my cousin, it is too bad 
of vou fellows ! "' 
" What's the matter now ?" demanded 
Frank. 
“ You might remember I'm waiting." 
“Just coming," said Frank, as we 
[scrambled 
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scrambled on to the bank, but secing a 
deep hole a few yards away, he insisted on 
diving in again, much to Harry's disgust. 
We walked about the bank drying our- 
selves, whilst he gave us no peace, so that 
we put on our jackets on the way back to 
the van, where we kept guard while Harry 
and his father had their swim at last. 
Soon after we were on our way again, a 
village was reached, and here we pulled up 
to buy some milk, chops, potatoes, and 
l:ttuces, because Uncle Eustace said that 
vegetables would be too difficult to cook. 
At the farther end of the village stood a 
pretty, rastic-looking inn, named the 
* Dolphin," and opposite this a large pond, 
which did not look as if it could be very 
deep. 

In front of the inn we saw three vans 
like our own, only they were painted a dark 
red, and were very much shabbier. For- 
getting that the circus had probably got 
much farther ahead, we thought at first 
that these three vans formed a part of the 
civaleade which had filed past us in the 
middle of the night. 

We soon discovered the mistake, for there 
were a number of basket-work chairs tied 
to the vans, and the men, women, and 
children. who accompanied them looked 
extremely ragged and dirty. They seemed 
to he good-tempered and cheerful, however, 
and had blick hair, with faces that were 
not much whiter: a dozen or more in, all, 
as well as several spare horses tied to the 
rear of the vans in groups of three or four. 

On reaching the pond, Unele Eustace 
suggested that, as we had allowed ourselves 
a bath, Juggins might enjoy wetting his 
lega. 

have half a mind,” he said, “to walk the 
old horse through the pond.” 

“ Are you sure it isn't deep in the middle?“ 
asked Frank ; but we all insisted there could 
be no fear of this, because of the marks of 
other wheels by the brink, as if people were 
accustomed to drive through the water. 

Uncle Eustace was on the point of climb- 
ing on to the box seat, when he remembered 
that he had omitted to buy some butter 
with the other things, and Frank offered to 
run back to get some. 

" Either of vou fellows coming?” he 
asked: but we both thought it would be 
better fun to sit on the roof of the van 
whilst Juggins pulled it through the pond. 
I fincy the horse liked the idea of cooling his 
legs, and certainly it was the first time he had 
shown th^ least readiness to move without 
considerable urging. It is true that the 
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van stood on a slope, so that starting 


proved an easier matter than usual. 
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* He does seem to enjoy it," said Harry, 
peering over the top of the van as Juggins 
splashed into the middle of the water. 

Then the old horse came suddenly to a 
standstill, Whilst I leaned over by Harry's 
side, Uncle Eustace spoke in a persuasive 
voice to Jugeins, who drank some water, 
but refused to budge an inch. Uncle 
Eustace clicked and jerked the reins, then 
took the whip and laid it rather heavily on 
Jugeins's back; all without the least result. 

When Frank came into sight, running with 
the butter, three of the men from the other 
vans (1 could not tell whether they were 
really gipsies or not) came to the side of the 
pond and began to jeer at us, 

“ Why don't you get out and lead him?“ 
they shouted, but another man who happened 
to be passing. and who looked like one of the 
village shopkeepers, told Uncle Eustace to 
be careful what he was doing, because the 
water was five feet deep in the middle. 

It's all right if you keep round the 
sides," he sud, “ but if vou go any farther 
straight on, ten to one you won't get out 
again before to-morrow.” 

On hearing this, Uncle Eustace put aside 
the whip, and, taking out his pipe, began 
slowly to fill it. When he had struck a 
match he sat staring at Jugrins as if he 
had not the remotest notion what to do next. 
There we were in the middle of the pond, 
and Juggins looked as if he had grown 
where he stood and intended to stay there 
until he died. 

If we attempted to advance we ran the 
risk of flooding the van and its contenta, 
whilst we certainly had no wish to remain 
on that spot all day and perhaps all night. 
While Uncle Eustace seemed. still to be 
considering the predicament, and the men 
on the bank continued to poke fun at us, 
Frank Ingleby reached the van. 

" Hullo!” he cried cheerfully. 
in the mud ! " 

“lt looks," answered Harry, “ as if we 
should stick here for ever.” 

Thrusting the packet of butter in his 
jacket pocket, Frank went down on one 
knee to unlace his boots, and, having taken 
off these and his stockings, hz rolled up his 
flannel trousers as far above his knees as 
thev would go. The water was only about 
two feet deep where we stood, so that Frank 
had no difficulty in wading to the van and 
climbing to the box seat beside Uncle 
Eustace, who at once gave him the reins. 
But after a vain effort to induce the horse to 
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move, Frank clambered on to his back, and, 
holding the reins short, tried once more to 
induce him to turn. Then, a happy thought 
occurring to him, he turned round, moved 
along Juggins's back like an acrobat, and 
unhooked the traces, 

eI believe," said Frank, “that he 
stopped because he knows it’s too deep to 
80 03." 

"How could he 
Harry. 

“I can't tell vou how," answered Frank. 
„Perhaps he's been here before with 
Pewsey. Anyhow, the old horse seems to 
know, and I think it’s most awfully wise of 
him. Suppose he had gone on and the 
water had got into the van! How about 
our clothes and things?!“ 

Whilst Frank was delivering himself of 
this opinion, he drew up the traces over 
Jugzins's back and dug his bare heels into 
the horse's sides, then, for all the world like 
one of the bathing. machine men you see 
at the seaside, Frank rode him out of the 
shafts without the least trouble. In fact, 
Juggins seemed now to understand precisely 
what was required of him—turning in the 
shortest possible space, avoiding the deeper 
hole in the middle of the pond, and allowing 
Frank to guide him towards the bank where 
we had originally entered the water. 

* Yes," cried Harry, leaning over the top 
of the van,“ but how about us!“ 

„Wait half a minute,” said Frank, turning 
his trousers up more securely as he still 
bestrode Juguins; then, backing the horse 
towards the steps, he dismounted and 
entered the van, to reappear a few moments 
liter with the rope attached to the halter. 
With this he succeeded in making the traces 
fast to the steps ‘Gee, whoa!” he 
cried, using his heels again, and without the 
slightest difficulty Juguins drew the van 
out of the pond hind-part first. 

“I confess," said Uncle Eustace, as wo 
climbed down from the roof, “ that I was 
beaten. I couldn't imagine how we were 
going to get out, though as usual it all seems 
simple enough now it's done.“ 

e Theres only one thing," 
Frank. 

“What’s that?“ demanded Harry and I 
together. 

* It seems a little too bad to call the old 
horse Juggins any more.” 

“What do you propose to call him?“ 
asked Uncle Eustace. 

“I vote for Solomon,’ 


demanded 


know? ” 


, 


exclaimed 


answered Frank, 


and by that name the horse was called 
during the remainder of our tour. 
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UT, despite our fears, no danger fol. 
lowed the affront to the King's 
image, and in a few days after the sign had 
been washed clean people seemed to forget 
that anything untoward had happened. 
One day Sir John Brooks rode over to 
Charlton from Wantage, and with him came 
Henry Nevill, of Oakhurst, the comcliest 
youth that ever I had seen. They were for 
a long time ch.:eted with my father, and 
when they came to sup in the hall their 
faces were still grave. 
Sir John was an old man, with a long 
white beard and a sad cast of countenance, 
but Henry Nevill was young and fair, with 


CHAPTER III.— THE LADY IN THE WOOD. 


blue eves and long golden ringlets, It 
seemed strange to me that he, too, should 
look grave, secing that his lips appearcd to 
ve made for laughter. 

When the servants were no longer present 
they spoke freely cf the discontents which 
had arisen all over England, and openly 
blamed the King and his counsellors. My 
father spoke little, but I could see that he 
was greatly moved by what was said by 
the others, more especially by Sir Jolin 
Brooks, who had been a friend of my grar.d- 
father, But withal he listened. with a 
somewhat puzzled uir. as though he did not 
comprehend everything that was said; and 


that was reasonable enough, secing how 
long he had been abroad. But for me, I 
could hardly take my eves off Henry Nevill’s 
face and elegant figure; with his slashed 
doublet and fine camlet cloak with gold 
buttons he made a braver sight than I ever 
saw in my life before. He spoke but little 
with me, but often with my grandmother, 
who seemed greatly pleased by his ready 
courtesy. 

That was the first thought I had of the 
beauty of fine garments, and perhaps after- 
wards I thought teo much of them, for it 
seemed to me to be the best thing in the 
world to look like Henry Nevill; and when 
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he was gone it was as if the sun had become 
suddenly overcast. 
My grandmother wore an anxious face, 
but my father bade her be of good cheer. 
„Things will mend, depend on it," he 


said. "I have served kings too long to 
find fault with them readily, although 


doubtless there is much truth in what they 
say, and the King is too self-confident and 
headstrong for such a people as the English.” 

For days afterwards I could think of 
nothing but of Henry Nevill, and kept 
hoping that he would come again soon, 
but he did not. It seemed as though what 
my father had said was come true and 
that things had mended, for there was no 
more treason in Wantage that one could 
discover, and the people went about their 
business as usual beneath the figure of the 
King in the market. place. 

When the summer days had come, my 
father's wound grew less painful and he 
was able to sit again in the saddle. So we 
rode together through the fields, and I 
learned more clearly how it was that Count 
Tilly had lost the day at Leipzig and how 
Pappenheim, the famous cavalry leader, 
had drawn him to fight against his will. 
Many a time we fought the battle of Leipzig 
over again amid the green pastures about 
Charlton, until I could almost believe that 
I myself had taken part in a real combat 
and heard the cannons roar and the trumpets 
blare. i 

So the days passed until the corn was cut 
and garnered and the shadows of autumn 
fell upon tower and tree. I had by this 
time learned to handle a sword and to shoot 
straight enough with the pistols, and I 
was well pleased to think that I went no 
longer unarmed to the market-town, but 
wearing a sword like any other gentleman. 

But one day a thing happened which 
changed all the world to me. I was wander- 
ing idly in the woods which lay to the 
north of my home. The paths were covered 
deep in withered leaves, for it was early in 
October and the winds had already well- 
nigh stripped the branches bare. 

As I turned from one path into another 
I heard a rustling beside me, and, looking 
up, suddenly beheld the fairest face that 
ever I had seen. It was a lady mounted on 
a beautiful cream-coloured horse. She was 
very richly dressed and wore a great Spanish 
nat, with a black feather fastened by a 
brooch of diamonds. A collar of pearls was 
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round her neck and met beneath her delicate 
white throat. 

Her saddle was covered with purple 
cloth sewn with threads of gold, and in her 
girdle she carried a hunting-kmife, the haft 
of which glittered with gems like stars on 
a winter's night. 

For some moments [ stood looking up 
into her face with wonder and doubt if she 
were really a living creature and not a 
beautiful vision, for it was passing strange 
that one like her, so fair and so richly dressed, 
should ride alone with none to protect her. 

Then, remembering my breeding, I took 
my hat from my head, awkwardly enough, 
and bowed. 

She drew rein and looked down upon me, 
smiling, and her teeth were whiter than a 
hound's. I could have looked at her face 
for ever. 

“I have lost my way," she said sweetly, 
and with no concern at her danger if there 
was any, “and my poor beast is fallen 
lame, so that I must ride slowly. How do 
you call this wood 7” 

It is the wood of Charlton," I returned. 

* Ah, then the village of Landmead is not 
far distant." 

“No more than five miles," I made 
answer. But my father’s house is nearer,” 
I added eagerly, for I feared that when we 
reached. the outskirts of the wood I should 
lose her. 

"he smiled again. 

" And will he bid me welcome?“ she 
asked musingly, as though she were not yet 
certain of what she would do. 

“That he will," I cried out, since he 
refuses it to no one.” 

"What is his name, my little friend?“ 
she inquired, bending from the saddle and 
looking into my face. 

* Edward Hyde,” I returned. 

" Ah, "tis a good. name," she rejoined, 
“and doubtless he loves the quiet and peace 
of this fair place. Albeit I know one of the 
same name who would scorn such delights, 
and be none the wiser for it." 

" You speak of my kinsman, lady, but 
my father is a soldier," I answered proudly. 
He served under the King of Sweden and 
helped to defeat the great Count Tilly. 
He was sorely wounded in battle at Leipzig, 
and so he must needs rest at home until 
his wound mends.”’ 

"I remember," she answered, “all the 
world spoke of your father's courage and 

(To be continued.) 
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skill in battle. Lead me to him, for I shall 
be greatly honoured by the hospitality 
which vou promise me in his name. "Twas 
no mischance that brought me hither after 
all. and good luck has sent you to help 
a lady in distress and bereft of all her 
company." 

* The good luck is mine," I made answer. 

Then I took the bridle-rein and led the 
horse along the winding paths through the 
wood, turning as often as I dared to look 
into her face. 

But now she was grown thoughtful and 
seemed to have forgotten me. Her horse 
was indeed verv lame ard walked pain- 
fullv, so that I wondered if he had been 
hard ridden. On that account I went 
slowly, being very sorry for the poor creature. 

* My poor Rex suffers,” the lady said, as 
though she knew what was in my mind. 

" He will soon mend," I made answer, 
* since my father is skilled in such matters. 
Look there, lady, yonder is my home." 

At the end of the pathway I saw the 
turrets and gables of Charlton Manor. 

The lady lifted her eves ard gazed straight 
in front, but carelessly, as I thought. 

“Tis a fair building,” she returned, scarce 
looking at it, “and I doubt not you would 
find it no easy matter to leave it.” 

But at that I was silent, for I was near 
fifteen years of age and had not yet seen the 
world. 

* You would see the world, little master,“ 
she went on, putting my thoughts into 
words, would you not, so that you might 
return and love vour home the better, as 
I doubt not your father does because of his 
wanderings * How would it please you to 
go to the Court?“ 

I thought quickly of Henry Nevill and 
of his beautiful clothes, his silken doublet 
and shoes with silver buckles, his sword with 
the hilt of gold studded with gems. 

Have you no answer for me ? ” she went 
on, seeing that I did not reply. 

* [ would be a soldier like my father," 1 
burst out at last, not daring to look at her 
lest she should discover the hope in my 
eves. 

“ Yet there are many soldiers at the 
Court," she said, and none braver in the 
whole worid. How would it please you to 
live amongst them!“ 

But before I could answer her my father 
stood at the gate of Charlton Manor bidding 
us welcome. 


A PAGE FROM A YACHTSMAN'S DIARY. 


HE sun is streaming in a yellow beam 
through the decklight when I awake, 
and, after blinking lazily once or twice, 
close my eves again, and lie in a blissful 
dozing condition, listening to the soft lap- 
lapping of the water on our little boat's 
sides, and the plaintive calls of the sea- 
birds. Below me, on the floor, the Skipper 
stirs uneasily and sits up. He is much too 
long to sleep anywhere else, and, as he philo- 
sophically remarks, ** A chap can’t roll off 
che cabin floor." ‘Time you were up,” 
3avs he, and we crawl out of our rough brown 
sleeping-bags, and go on deck. 

The sun is well up, and the deck strikes 
warmly on our feet. From the shore we 
catch a scent of myrtle and hear the tinkle 
of the burn. Seawards a faint morning air 
is beginning to stir, ruffling the water in 
little dark patches, and giving promise of a 
brisk sailing breeze later in the day. The 
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sky is blue, mottled with wavy clouds of 
white reflected in the quiet waters of the bay. 

First in," says the Skipper, and plumps 
over the side in a little burst of sparkling 
spray, while in a few seconds I follow him 
into the cool green depths. 

A little later I suggest breakfast in a calm 
disinterested voice, as if scrambled eggs 
and tea were things of no moment. Noon 
the vapour-stove is roaring, as one of its 
kind alone can do, and the kettle-lid starts 
its clatter. What a noise the stove does 
make! On a calm morning, in any of the 
frequented anchorages— Rothesay Bay, for 
instance—you can hear stoves roaring around 
you at every point of the compass, while a 
savoury odour of cooking ham makes the 
mouth water in happy anticipation. 

* Kettle's boiling." announces the Skipper. 
* Throw me those eggs," and soon we are 
seated in the cockpit, and eating a meal 


which would astonish our friends at home. 
It is my turn to “wash up "—surely the 
most unpopular of all jobe— ard I “ set to," 
with the aid of a kettle of hot water ard 
* Hudson," while the Skipper adjures me to 
“ hurry up, as we wish to get urder way 
some time before sunset." 

The sails are hoisted, and we find ourselves 
an object of the greatest interest to the 
master of an ancient gabbart" lying 
close alongside. Good morning," says he, 
* where will ye be for the day, think ye? 
* Tarbert,” I reply. Wecl," answers our 
friend. if yell be seeing Erchie McIntyre, 
tell him from me old Colin was askin’ efter 
him. Erchie’s poat’s the John and Eliza, 
a dirty old plack poat wi’ a yellow stripe 
roun’ her. Ye canna mistak’ her,” and, with 
a shout of “ All right," and the creak of a 
slackened topping-lift, we start off on a long 
beat down the Kyles of Bute to Ardlamout. 


| 
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Over on the other shore a little craft of 
our own size is getting under way, and, 
after a look at her through the glasses, 
we find her burgee is that of the same club 
as our own, That is enough for us, and 
blow high, blow low, we determine to drop 
anchor in ‘Tarbert Harbour before her. 

The wind is dead ahead, which necessi- 
tates constant tacking, so that our progress 
is slow. Before long the Columba passes, 
and some one flutters a handkerchief in 
our direction, of which salutation we wave 
an airy acknowledgment. It takes oft. 
repeated tacks to weather Ardlamont Point, 
with the wind falling lighter and lighter, 
and the tide setting hard against us. How- 
ever, our rival is left fairly “ hung up” in 
Blindman's Bay, and we are quite a mile 
to the good when the wind drops altogether 
and leaves us weltering about in the re- 
mains of a sea, the boom crashing from side 
to side to an accompaniment of rattling 
tackle, the sun blazing down, and tempers 
becoming exceedingly short. No wind and 
a choppy sea are sufficient to try the temper 
of all the saints in the Calendar, and will 
reduce the sweetest-natured man to raging, 
im potent fury. 

Suddenly our rival's sails flap and then 
fill, and she commences to creep up. Closer 
and closer she comes ; closer still, till we can 


recognise her crew; closer, till we can see. 


the colour of their eyes. She brings the 
breeze with her, until, just as the first faint 
air reaches us, she glides through our weather 
and leaves eur sails flapping and empty. 
Now our little eraft begins to move, and 
slips along with a soft gurgle of water and 
a sharp crunch! crunch ! as the bow strikes 
some heavier wave. “Slack away the 
sheet," the Skipper orders, and away we 
go, our long beat ended, passing as close as 
we dare to the bobbing gas-buoy which 
marks the point. 

Ahead stretches Loch Fyne, and in the 
distance the woodcd eminence above East 
Loch Tarbert shows dark against the 
lighter green around. On the port beam 
the Sound of Kilbrannan runs down between 
the jagged ks of Arran and the gentler 
shores of Kintyre, while over the taffrail, 
clear and sharp in the opening firth, lie 
Bute, and Inch Marnock, and the lion.like 
Holy Isle. The summer sun is over every- 
thing, turning the sea to shimmering 
azure and silver, where some wave curls 
for a moment and breaks, and we bask in the 
warm rays, and spread out a varied collec- 
tion of odds and ends to dry. 

At this stage we begin to develop an 
interest in lunch, but as our energies and 
wits are all directed towards getting the 
weather-gauge of our rival, we content 
ourselves with a handful of biscuits and a 
pull at the water-breaker. We pass under 
the stern of a fishing-skiff. The crew are 
enjoying a midday nap, but the old skipper 
waves à hand from the stern, and shouts a 
word of advice: Mebbe you'd be as weel 
to tak' doun a reef, there'll be a hard breeze 
frae oot yon cloud; but, foolishly enough, 
we disregard his warning and carry on, all 
standing, for we are catching the enemy 
slowly and surely, and not a square inch of 
canvas will we reduce. 

Now we are fairlv out in the Loch, and a 
long, swinging sea comes rolling up channel, 
darker on the horizon, and beginning to show 
angry flecks of hissing white. A big. 
beamy east-coast cruiser races past in a 
smother of white foam, and fron, her cock- 
pit the metallic voice of a gramophone 
omnes to our ears in little gusts of wind- 
broken melody. The breeze is dead astern, 
and our little boat begins to roll heavily on 
tthe sea, which is cvery moment increasing 
in maze. Her boom-end swings in a huge 
curve from sky to sea, and dips at last with a 


splash and a clatter of main.sheet tackle, 
then up! up! up! again. Sit on that 
boom," says the Skipper shortly, and 
forward I go, to settle comfortably enough 
close to the mast, and the boom's wild 
oscillations are checked to some extent. 
The punt commences to show a desire to 
come aboard, and rushes up to the counter 
on a wave-crest, only to fall back, foiled, 
into the furrow. 

Al the while the Loch mouth shows up 
clearer and clearer, and the space between 
us and our opponent lessens. Our bow. 
sprit-end is almost at her stern, and a 
desperate struggle commences. If we can 
only " blanket" her and keep the wind 
from her sails, the race is as good as won, 
but, each time we attempt to pass, she 
slips across our bows, until we give up the 
attempt, and, keeping well clear, at last 
take the lead. 

We are close to Tarbert now, and the wind 
is drawing round more and more on our 
port beam. The first of the herring-fleet 
are putting out, and the brown sails, tinted 
gold by the afternoon sun, are springing 
up in the distance and flapping furiously 
for a moment before being shected home. 
Out to meet us come the skiffs, carefully 
reefed down, and soon the vanguard is all 

us. 

A hail comes from the first boat. “ Any 
signs o' fush doon the loch?“ ' Fush” 
has but ong meaning on Loch Fyneside, 
and that is herring.“ so we understand at 
once and shout back a stentorian * No." 
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Hard, heavy squalls come tearing down 
from the steep hillside, and we are com- 
pelled to lutf up constantly. Our opponent 
is creeping up again, She has less sail than 
our craft, and is making better weather of it. 
“ Pity we didn’t reef,” says the Skipper. 
* Soon be all right now," I shout back, 
and in a few minutes we rush past the quay, 
with the spray bursting from under the 
forefoot and spouting in a cataract into 
the jib, forming a miniature rainbow in the 
bright sunlight. The sheet is hauled in, 
and we slip through the islands, and, put- 
ting down the helm, swing round into the 
wind. 

" Let go," comes the order, and away 
rattles the anchor. Then the jib flutters 
down, just as our rival sweeps round and 
drops anchor astern of us, There is a 
friendly interchange of remarks, and then 
we stow sails and retire below to a meal 
which is dinner and tea rolled into one, and 
which forms the product of skilful juggling 
with our miniature cooking-apparatus. 

After tea, the punt is manned and we have 
a run ashore to stretch our legs, and then 
aboard again, and, after cocoa and biscuits, 
sleep deep, sweet sleep— from which I 
am awakened, in the grey dawn, by the 
creaking of a block, as the first boat from 
the fishing-ground steals like a grey ghost 
through the morning half-light, and comes 
silently to rest alongside. And back I go 
to my bunk, till the sun is streaming again 
through the decklight, and we awake to 
another day. 
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\ HEN Cluny McNeil first made his appear- 

ance at Nilbury school as a day 
boarder, he was looked upon by the other 
boys with a considerable degree of disfavour. 
It was a well-known seminary in one of the 
larger midland towns of England, and the 
lids were nearly all English, with the 
exception of a couple of East Indian boys, 
oie from Old Ireland, and one, the black 
hair on whose bullet head was very crisp, 
short, and curly, and his face like polished 
copper, who was supposed to be a native 
prince from some of our smaller depend- 
encies. 

The prince, then, as he was always 
called, the young East Indians, and even the 
lad from Green Erin, were looked upon as 
accidents, and there was a lot of fun in all 
the four. But what right had a fellow with 
a name so unmistakably Scottish and with 
manners to match to be here at all? No 
such apparition, as Daisy Dobson called 
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»The coster went down.” 


CHAPTER I.— THE BOYS OF NILBURY SCHOOL. 


him, had ever before darkened the class- 
room door, nor was he extra welcome now 
he had come. 

All the old boys and several new ones 
had joined days and days ago, and this made 
it additionally awkward for Cluny, because 
they had settled down, or shaken down as 
it were, and there did not seem to be any 
place at all for him. 

For the present, as he stood shyly there, 
his Scotch bonnet in his hand teside the 
tall, soldierly-looking figure who had brought 
him in, and who was talking to the head 
teacher, he, Cluny, felt himself to be a sort 
of disturbing element. Just as a stone is 
which one throws into a pool on a calm 
summer's day, and which spreads a series 
of circles all round it, ruffling and disturbing 
the placid surface. 

The man who had brought Cluny McNeil 
here to-day had been a sergeant-major 
ia the boy's father’s regiment, and was 


greatly interested in everything around him, 
only Cluny could have wished he hadn't had 
so much to say, because the bright eyes of 
every boy in the school were focussed on the 
pair of them, and the teacher was politeness 
personified. 

These boys were, with two or three 
exceptions, neither of aristocratic birth 
nor scions of noble houses, but just the 
ordinary class of lads one meets with at 
such a college as this, which, however, was 
rather a famed one in its way. They were 
the sons of well-to-do shopkeepers and of 
the better class of farmers away on the 
outskirts of the town or elsewhere. 

While the sergeant was looking round the 
class-room he seemed so full of all he saw 
that for some time he quite forgot his protégé. 

And so yonder that protégé stood, with 
his bonnet in his hand, the observed of all 
observers, and getting red and white by 
turas. . 
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A big lad of fourteen was Cluny, with 
plenty of bone, and the makings of a man 
about him, strength anyhow, and tallness 
too, though mild in features, and with & 
shock head of yellow hair. One might have 
coaxed a centre parting in the towsy poll 
of a Highland ox and plastered it down, 
but the oil or pomade was never invented 
that could have kept Cluny's hair from 
standing almost on end. 

The fact that this new bov had grown 
a few inches out of his nether garments, 
showing blue ribbed stockings above his 
brogue shoes, did not escape observation ; 
so, 01 the whole, at that moment he was 
rather to be pitied. While he stood there 
frequently shifting his weight from one 
leg to another in sad embarrassment, a 
smill boy— Boxer Bill was his kennel 
name—stole up behind Cluny and snatched 
his bonnet away. It was a_ beautiful 
Glengarry, with a flat silver ring or crest 
mounted over black ribbons on the left side 
of it, having engraved thereon the mystic 
words ** Buaidh no bas ” (Victory or death), 
which is the war-cry of the Clan McNeil. 
A really excellent head-dress it would have 
beea for Edinburgh or Aberdeen, but a trifle 
out of place in an English school like this. 

Boxer Bill caused his classmates to titter 
at the monkey-like way he started examining 
the bonnet outside and inside, but especially 
inside. 

Cluny advanced a step, with a conciliatory 
smile on his face, held out his hand, and 
seemed to beg for the restoration of his 
headgear. 

Little Boxer Bill replied in an audible 
whisper that he would be happy to fight 
him for it. 

Just at that moment the sound of a 
smack, such as is frequently administered 
to the cheek of youthful impudence, re- 
sounded through the schoolroom, and 
when the teacher looked round in the direc- 
tion from which it had proceeded, he saw 
little Bill rubbing his ear, and a tall, very 
handsome lad handing Cluny’s bonnet back 
to him, 

It was young Desmond Ward, usually 
called Dess. 

“ Teach you courtesy to strangers,” 
murmured Dess, and Bill hid his vicious 
little face behind his book. 

Chiny’s heart went straight out to Desmond 
forthwith, 


In the plavground that day he edged up 


to his English friend, somewhat shyly it 
must be confessed, and thanked him for 
taking his part. 

* You'll tind yourself rather strange here 
for a few days," said Dess, “ but we're not 
half bad fellows, taking us all in all.” 

“ I shouldn't suppose you were," 

“Tm Desmond Ward, and vou, I heard, 
are Cluny McNeil. What can you do!“ 

“ What can Ido?” 

* Yes—cricket of course, bike, footer— 
what else?“ 

“Pm afraid I can't really do anything. 
Y ou see," he added apologetically, I come 
Írom Scotland." 

* But you play cricket there.“ 

* Yes, but only the common street boys 
love it." 

Desmond laughed merrily. Oh, then," 
he said, ** you must think us awfully common. 
We are mad on cricket, and fools about 
footer. But you box?“ 

“ Oh, no, I cannot fight.” 

That is a pity. You wrestle ? " 

“ Yes, throw any boy almost of my own 
size. Cumberland or Donald Dinnie styles or 
shak-a-fa’. I could rug the sweer-tree—— ” 

Oh. dear, it sounds fearful. Will you 
teach me, to—what do vou call it?“ 

“Rug the sweer-tree. Yes, I could 
teach vou, but it needs two you know, and 
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a strong stick. I don't think I can do 
anything English, though.” 

" What else do you Scottish fellows 
do?" 

* Oh, in the countrv, fish and shoot, 
bow and arrow, and swim and skate and 
sleigh, toss the caber, throw the hammer, 
and dance.” 

* And vou all wear kilts.” 

It was Cluny's turn to laugh now. No,“ 
he said, only on the hills and at national 
games, and maybe at a ball or review." 

“Tve read such lots of Walter Scott's 
novels" said Dess, “and somehow I feel 
we will be friends. What is your father?“ 

There came a sad look in (lunx's blue 
eyes, and the water rose to them. 

" Father is dead—not long ago. 
killed in the hills of India.” 

* Oh, I'm sorry I spoke, Cluny. Tergive 
me." 

" My father," he added, “is General 
Ward, but he and mother have long been 
in India. I suppose I shall go out there and 
be a soldier also one day.“ 

“Strange!” 

“ What is strange ? Being a soldier ? ” 

“Oh, only that father was Colonel 
McNeil. I live with mother and little sister 
two miles from here, and I’m only going 
to be a day boy. Mother is poor, you 
know." 

After a pause, Desmond said, ** Mind you, 
the fellows will chaff you and rag vou 
here for a while, but you must take vour 
own part, and they'll soon come to like you 
if vou do. They like pluck.” 

* But is that fair to me. I thought there 
was nothing but fair play in England ? " 

“Well, it depends upon what vou think 
fair play. The chaffing and raguing. anyhow, 
may help to make a man of a boy, and 
that is fair, isn't it!“ 

“ Well—] suppose so." 

“I must go now. I’ve got five hundred 
words to write as a punishment for slapping 
little Boxer's face.” 

“It was awfully good of you to do that 
for mv sake." 

“ Oh, it wasn't quite for your sake. Boxer 
needs a lesson now and then. I expect 
you'll have to fight him later on, you know." 

But Cluny only shook his head and 
luughed. 

Now, Boxer Bill, as up to this date he 
had usually been called, although a little 
fcllow and funny at that, was in reality 
the bully of the school, And his notoriety 
was based upon his cleverness with his 
“ dukes,” as he chose to call his hard red 
fists. As a boxer he might have been 
termed really clever, and he certainly 
did not lack pluck. 

But towards the smaller boys his was a 
reign of terror, and many of the bigger he 
kept in subjection also. He had met more 
than his match in young Ward, however. 
Tlis boy knew somcthing of the pugilist's 
art, and at first when he came to the school 
and found himself pitted against Bill his 
strength enabled him to break down that 
boy's guards and completely to put him to 
the rout. It was good for Cluny to have 
made such a friend. 

But Cluny McNeil was a good-natured 
and friendly-hearted lad. He did not see 
the fun either in quarrelling or aspiring to 
any great degree of proficiency in the 
boxer’s art. He was extremely shy in his 
new surroundings, and, mark vou, shy boys 
are in rcality often if not always the best ; 
yet Cluny's manner gave the general im- 
pression to others that he was proud and 
* stand-oflish,” as some of his class-fellows 
called it, and they naturally resented this. 

As might have been expected, little Bill 
was always well forward when there was any 
fun about, and he was constantly inventing 
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schemes for more when the old channels 
became dry. He had a toady too—bullies 
always have—a sneak of a lad, whose father 
was a well-to-do draper in Nilbury. It paid 
him to ingratiate himself with Bill, who 
never, therefore, bullied him nor permitted 
anyone else to do so. 

The boy Dobson was also a day scholar, 
and went home to dinner.. This gave him 
an opportunity for spying upon Cluny, 
and when he discovered him one day eating 
his dinner, a humble roll and glass of milk, 
at & confectioner's counter, this was an 
excellent thing to tell Bill about. Cluny 
was therefore considered canny and close- 
fisted. It was a rash conclusion to jump 
at, however, the fact being that Cluny's 
mother was, for the present, very poor, 
though she had determined to give her boy 
the best education possible. 

Man!“ said Bill just the day after 
this—'' Man! Sandie, ye can get a fine 
dinner for two bawbees, can't ye!“ 

“ Nct bad on the whole," replied Cluny, 
turniug a little red. 

“ Well, Boxer," said Dess, “ he looks fully 
as well on his roll and milk as a little chap 
we all know looks on his beef-steak pie.“ 

Bill bit his lip. But he wasn't to be put 
down so easily. 

“I say, Scottie,” he cried, ** why didn't 
you take your bonnet, as you called it, 
avay from me that first day when 1 was 
looking through it. Hadn't the pluck, 
eh?" 

“Tt wasn't that," said Cluny quietly, 
“but you looked so like a marmoset while 
looking through it that I hadn't the heart 
to spoil the fun.” 

There was a peal of laughing at this. 
Cluny. had scored one, and the name of 
" Marmoset " stuck to Bill from that day 
forward. 

Bill vowed inwardly that he would take 
revenge for the insult on the very first op- 
portunity. He had made up his mind that 
Cluny wes a coward, and told Desmond so. 

“Well, he may be, vou know," was the 
reply, although, Bill, the two words 
‘cowardice’ and ' Scot’ are not as a rule 
found associated.” 

“ Bah! that’s only your pretty way of 
putting it. I'm going to tap Scottie the 
very first chance. You'll see.” 

“ Well, Bill, I'm not your master.” 

* Not by a gallon.” 

“ But I'll give you a tip: don't carry it 
too far with Cluny, else you won't see after 
the row is over.“ 

This was a hint, however, that the 
to take, for, finding 
himself in extra good form one day in the 
playground, he thought his chance had come. 
Yonder was Cluny munching his modest 
dinner while he stood against the brick wall 
looking quietly happy. 

“Come along, and we'll have some fun 
with Scottie," he cried to the youngsters. 

Just near to the spot where Cluny stood 
was a ladder against the wall, which was 
fifteen feet high, and with a deep pond right 
beyond it, a good place for skating when 
frost was severe. 

The Marmoset rather prided himself on 
his slang. 

* Having your twa 
Scottie ? ” 

Cluny nodded. 

“Chuck us a dollop of your stale tommy, 
Sandie.” 

“I thought,” said Cluny, “ marmosets 
lived mostly upon nuts. Sorry I haven't 
got any." 

Bill's face burned, because the boys behind 
him tittered. 

„ Look here, Sandie,” he said. I shan’t 
knock your teeth out till vou've finished 
dinner. Stuff like that needs some chewing." 


bawbees' worth, 
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Cluny quietly finished his meal. 

“ Now will vou fight? Naked fingers or 
the gloves ? " 

won't fight. I'm afraid 

There was a dancing chorus at once of 
“Oh, he's afraid, he's afraid. Scottie’s 
a coward. Scottie’s afraid.” 

" Afraid," continued Cluny calmly, “I 
mizht kill the Marmoset.“ 

But the Marmoset came on now, and just 
tapped Cluny’s nose. [t did not bleed, 
but the tap made his eves water. 

“ Look here,” he said. Pve had a whole 
fort:izht of this, and it is growing mono- 
tonous.” 

Off came his jacket, which he threw to 
Desmond, who happened to run up. 

Then he rushed at the Marmoset and, 
seizing him by the wrists, shook him like 
a rat. Other lads said they heard Boxer's 
teeth rattling. But this was not all, for 
before anyone, least of all his opponent, 
had an idea what he was going to do, 
Cluny had lifted him off his feet and was 
hurryiag up the ladder with the vicious little 
urchin. 

“Tf you kick or sprawl any more PN 
drop you, and vou'll break your neck." 

The Marmoset was quiet. Things were 
serious. 

* Don't drown me, Scottie. 
little chap." 

The reply was—' I'll either pitch you 
right over the wall or set you stridelegs 
on top of it. Choose at once, which shall it 
be quot 

Oh, on the top, then. 
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Fo boys who have taken to trout or 
salmon fishing there is no season like 
the spring. Not only is sport with trout 
much easier than later on—the very feel of 
the air is more exhilarating, and the country- 
side, and particularly the riverside, is almost 
at its best. 

The season for spring trouting extends 
from early March in the south-west to late 
May in the north, and th: Easter holidays 
come this year just in the middle of it. 
Therefore boys have a chance of a good 
time. 

There are a few words, of course, to be 


said on the other side, that you may not be 


too much elated. First, weather may, and 
often does, qualify your joy, however hardy 
you may be. It is true that trout may be 
taken with fly in a snowstorm, I know this 
from experience. Still, one would not select 
this weather for choice. 

Then floods are not unlikely, and these 
stop all fishing except with worm—a lower 
branch of the art. One more disadvantage 
there is—the trout in early spring are not 
in the condition they reach in July and 
August, and sometimes should be returned 
to grow fat. Still, with all these drawbacks, 
the balance of advantage remains, I think, 
with spring. 

To come to practical matters, in order to 
get à few trout from a remote stream a boy 
only needs a long willow wand, five or six 
vards of fine cord, and two or three artificial 
flies on a yard or two of gut—cost in all 
ls. or less. 

Of course, a hook with a worm would be 
as effective perhaps sometimes more so; 
and I advise the flies chietly because the 
elementary knowledge gained by using them, 
however roughly, will be of great use as the 
augler progresses in his methods. 
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Before the Marmoset could well balance 
himself Cluny. was on the ground again, 
and had pulled away the ladder. 

* Fun's infectious," cried Desmond.“ I'm 
going to take that ladder right away." 

And off he ran with it. 

And now for the time being at all events 
Cluny was the hero, and the little boys 
cheered him to the nines They saw their 
taskmaster in a very ignominious position, 
and changed their allegiance forthwith. 
Round and round the playground the boys 
marched, waving their caps and shouting : 

“Humpty dumpty sat on a wall, 
Huipry-dumpty had a great fall." 


Then the school-bell rang, and everybody 
went off pell-mell to the doorway, forgetting 
all about stranded Bill. 

No, not everybody, for in less than two 
minutes back came sturdy Cluny McNeil 
with the ladder on his shoulder. 

He placed it against the wall and ran 
right up. 

~“ Bill," he said, „shake and let us be 
friends.” 

* Cluny,” said Bill, when they had got to 
the bottom of the ladder, “ vou're a brick: 
there aren't any two ways about it. And 
Im a cad; it would have served me right 
if you had pitched me head first into the 

nd.“ 

* Don't tell anybody how you got down, 
Bill—that will be best.” 

But it did get out somehow, and Cluny 
went up several pegs in the estimation of 
the boys at Nilbury school. 

(Tv be cont ute.) 
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SPRING FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


I don't advise the willowstick, unless 
pence are very scarce or shops far off ; for 
five or six shillings will furnish you with all 
you need to start with. 

Half of this must go for the rod ; a winch 
can now be had for Is, and ten yards of 
line, a cast, and a half-dozen flies, at Is. the 
dozen, will absorb the rest. 

A basket you will find quite superfluous 
during your first few davs. Possibly you 
may never need such a thing ; for it is well 
known that boys are apt to "chuck" 
fishing, or any other hobby in which they 
do not attain success quickly. 

It is for this reason that I advise so small 
an outlay at first. 

When you have quite decided that fly- 
fishing is to be your spring sport, by all means 
get a proper outfit, if your means permit. 
Bv this 1 mean, first, a serviceable fly rod. 
If you are strong. a greenheart of ten or 
eleven feet long, and costing from 5s. to 15s., 
according to quality, will be likely to suit 
you. If not, an American split cane at 
65. or 78. will be better, as much lighter to 
use, but it will not last so long. "The higher 
qualities of split cane are best of all. These 
are to be had from 15s. in American, and 
from about 30s. in English make. 

Some are priced up to N. or 102, but 
these are fancy things; and probably you 
would not wisely give more than X. or 4l., 
however plentiful cash may be. 

A good winch is very important, for a 
cheap one so soon gets out of order, and is 
very liable to lose a big fish. It cannot be 
had even in small size for less than 55., and 
double that may be given with advantage. 

The line to fill it, or rather to nearly till it 
—for it is not well to crowd your winch— 
should be thirty yards at least; and the 
double taper is best, as it can be reversed 


If there were anv who doubted the new 
boy's courage after this, doubt was dis- 
pelled just in four days after the ladder 
episode, 

The regular boarders were walked out 
in twos every day—it is a stupid custom, 
gradually dying out—and one afternoon 
on rounding a corner they came upon a 
scene that made the ushers and all stand 
still with astonishment. For there was 
Cluny MeNeil at loggerheads with a coster- 
monger lad much bigger and older than 
himself. A donkey had fallen between its 
shafts and its poor knee was bleeding 
pruesomelv, while its brutal driver was 
belabouring it with a stick. 

Cluny had rushed up just as the first 
batch of his schoolmates were rounding 
the corner. They were in time to see the 
stick violently wrenched from the coster’s 
hands and sent flving into a field. 

Then a well-aimed blow brought Cluny 
down. He was up again immediately ard 
the coster was down. Then both were up 
and going at it pell-mell, and in three 
minutes' time that coster lad, with bunged 
eves and a bleeding nose, was begging for 
mercy. 

Cluny was immediately surrounded. 
Boxer Bill was clutching him by one arm 
and jumping for jov. 

" Beautifully done! 
pecially. I couldu't 
mvself." 

Then the broken-kneed donkey, with 
Cluny’s handkerchief tied round the wound, 
was led tenderly away to the police-station. 


That last one es- 
have done better 


when one end is worn-out. A level line 
is much less expensive, thirty yards 
costing from 2s. Gd. to 5s., and does quite 
well. 

Gut casts should be of natural gut, as 
fine as you can get it. Drawn gut fravs 
and wears out much more quickly. This is, 
however, necessary if you have to deal with 
the highly educated trout of southern 
streams. For moorland fishing the “ finest 
undrawn ” is most suitable. 

The subject of flies is so big that it wants 
a book to itself, and has, in fact, several. 

Put briefly, it is best to find out what flies 
are plentiful on the water you mean to fish, 
and to get a good stock of them. 

Besides this you will be nearly sure in 
spring to require plenty of * March browns ” 
and some iron- blues,“ “‘ coch-y-bondu,”’ 
black palmers.“ with silver twist, “red 
palmers," * soldier palmers," and“ Green- 
well’s glorv," and, of course, the inevitable 
“coachman,” to fetch them home in the 
evening. If you have not a coachman " 
handy, the * Hawthorne," or any white- 
winged fly, will do as the shades of night 
approach. 

For spring fishing it is generally advisable 
to use two, and sometimes three, flies on 
your cast; these should be about a yard 
apart, and the“ bob” flies, as those not at 
the end are called, should be attached to the 
main line by a small part—only two to three 
inches—of the gut on which they are tied. 
A loop should be made in this length, and 
this attached to a knot in the main line, so 
that it does not slip up or down. 

In the west country, if water is clear, a 
March brown and an iron-blue are a good pair 
to start with, and, if the water is coloured, 
a red palmer or a soldier palmer may be 
added with advantage. These will be taken 
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sometimes in water that looks like 
only." 

A small pocket-book is almost a necessity, 
and should have many divisions for flies 
and several pockets for tackle. These are 
to be had from ls. to 10s., and 23. 6d. will 
get a good one. A large pocket-book is a 
nuisance, and quite unnecessary. 

Half a dozen casts from 6d. to 10d. each 
ought to last you a month with care, and 
the stock of flies need not exceed about 
a dozen of the two flies first mentioned and 
half a dozen each of the others, These are 
to be had now from ls. a dozen, and the 
ls. 6d. quality are fairly good. These are 
“ wet flies, as they are called, and are tied 
Ga gut. 

The eved-hook flies are chiefly used in 
summer and on what are called dry.fly or 
smooth-Howing streams. These will be 
described in “ Summer Fishing." 

Now, although fly-fishing cannot be 
thoroughly taught by precept, it will be 
well to try to give you some idea of how to 
begin if you are so unlucky as to have no 
one to help you in your first attempts. 

First, on arriving at the stream-side, do 
not go close to the water. Stop short some 
twenty or thirtv yards off, and take your 
rod from its case. Having done this, put 
the case into your basket, and also the plugs 
which you remove from the joints. Then 
take the top joint and fix it carefullv into 
the second, seeing that the rings are c posite. 
Then put on the winch, with the handle on 
your right, unless you prefer using the left 
hand for it, and pass the line carefully 
through each ring; pull out three or four 
yards bevond the top joint, and fasten the 
casting line to the winch line by the loop. 

You will find this last very curly.“ 
This should be remedied by putting it into 
the water while you look out your flies. 
In doing this last, take into consideration 
any flies you may see on the water, and if 
there is a swarm of black gnats, for instance, 
see that one of your flies at least resembles 
that fly. Generally speaking, you will find 
either the March brown or the iron-blue 
best for a tail fly. Having fixed this one 
on, I think you will do well to try a few 
casts without a bob fly. Probably your 
difficulties will be embarrassing enough 
without the tangle which a bob fly may cause. 

Being now ready, scan the pools and runs 
on the stream carefully for rises, and try 
to cast over and above any that you may 
see. You will fail at first in getting very 
near any rise; yet you may hook a little 
fish very soon, for they are all over the 
place, and in spring not at all shy. Probably 
it will be very small— perhaps a samlet. If 
so, jerk him out and return him at once. 
Even if it should be a small trout, and not 
a samlet (which you must return under 


* worm 
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heavy penalties), it is much better to put 
him back, for these little fish are of scarcely 
any use, and even when there is no ¿imit 
of size on the stream it is only fair to return 
them. I think six inches is the lowest 
limit you should set, and in many streams 
a much higher one is fixed—-ight or ten 
inches often. 

A samlet has a vellow fin near the tail, 
and a trout a red one; also the samlet's 
mouth is small. 

If you tind vou manage to cast your fly 
for three or four yards without much 
difficulty, and can recover and send it out 
again easily, do not let out more line and 
expect to do still better: three times the 
length of the rod is quite enough for vour 
purposes. You can, however, now safely put 
on a bob.“ and will find it easier to see 
the rises, thouzh more difficult to manage 
your line without entangling. 

After an hour or two of careful practice 
you may chance to make a good cast and get 
hold of a decent fish. This will try your 
mettle, for if you don’t keep your head the 
trout will keep his. If much line is out 
when the fish is hooked, try to shorten it, 
or he will get it round a stump or a rock, or 
something, in a minute. This being done, 
and the fish under the bend of the rod, you 
should win; for though a big trout will 
compel you to let him have a little line 
again, you will give it inch by inch ard 
recover it when possible, always keeping 
the fish hard at it. Soon he will tire, and 
you may run him up a shelving bank or 
put your landing-net under him—if you 
have one. This is an accessory I've not 
mentioned, as I think that for moorland 
fishing it is generally more of a hindrance 
than a help. H you have the luck, however, 
to fish a stream where trout run unusually 
large, by all means bring a net. This can 
be had for about 2s. 6d., or may be made 
from a ten-foot cane (to be had at oil mer- 
chants’) for much less. Of course, you must 
buy or make the net itself, and fix it on the 
loop made by bending the cane sharply 
in the middle. After fixing on the net, 
bind the two ends of cane together, and you 
have an efficient net, light and cheap. 

With regard to distinguishing rises, if 
you see a little noisy splash take no notice. 
It is a very small fish, probably a samlet ; 
but if you see a boil just close to your flies, 
strike sharply. If you miss no harm is 
done, for you can't strike your bait off. 
Commonly, however, in this method of 
fishing a trout hooks himself and saves you 
the trouble. If you see a yellow flash just 
under water always strike, as it is probably 
a trout darting at one of your flies under 
water, taking it for a water-cricket or other 
small insect. 

Touching the spots most likely to hold 
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trout, a rough eddy beiow a stone, a smooth 
glide under a bush, or the sides of a pool 
below a fall are all good, as is often a sharp 
run beneath an overhanging bank or the 
run between weeds Many other methods 
of trout-fishing remain, and must be treated 
briefly, because they are not only less 
artistic than fly-fishing, but also, unless in 
coloured water, generally less productive. 

First among them is spinning, which is 
a very pretty art, and sometimes most 
effective, especially among very large trout 
which refuse the fly. 

A special rod is required, with upright 
rings, and a special reel also, to facilitate 
casting. A metal mim ow, the“ Devon," 
is generally used, and the bait must be kept 
in motion till a fish strikes. 

Many skilled minnowers can cast much 
farther than the fly man, but the work is 
not quite so delicate, and its chief advan. 
tage is the size of the fish often thus taken. 

Next among lures is the “ clear-water 
worm.” This has the initial disadvantage 
of necessitating the impaling of worms—a 
cruel and unpleasant job; but in other 
respects the method is of a high order, for 
the skill and care required : re as great aa in 
fly-fishing, and very difficult to acquire. 
You have to cast a fragile ard perishable 
bait over some distance of water, and 
deposit it gently just on one side of tlie 
watchful trout, without letting him know 
you are there. Sone “ North-countrie ” 
anglers are adepts at this sport, which is 
very difficult for even the skilled fly-tisher 
to learn. 

The trout of these Yorkshire ard Cum- 
berland streams are not large, but they are 
very clever, and the way the natives get 
them is astonishing. 

There is also creeper fishing, which is 
similar, except that the grub of a large tly 
is used ; and it can only be found in May 
and June, its season being nearly that of 
our May fly. 

On some placid streams the natural fly, 
used on a small hook or fly-tackle, is very 
effective, but it is more of a summer than a 
spring sport. 

Perhaps the most deadly sort of fisbing 
of all is the big-worm method, and this, 
fortunately, can only be resorted to when 
there is, or has been, a heavy flocd. This 
is the time when all the yokels of the village 
scrape some old tackle together and dig 
worms diligently. 


There is no finessing. If the fish are 


there they will swallow anything fastened 
to anything, and can be hauled out without 
ceremony ; and, cf course, it is natural that 
the natives should not miss their chance, 
Yet it is not a pleasing way in which to take 
game fish, for very little skill is required, 
and strong tackle is the one thing needed, 
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THE HISTORY OF 


OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE DEBATE THAT FOLLOWED JACKY'S ADDRESS, 


E cheering that followed Jacky’s oration 

had hardlv subsided before quite a 
crowd of would: be orators sprang to their 
feet and appealed to the Chairman for 
permission to address the meeting. 

Each was encouraged by a little mob of 
friends, and consequently the din soon be- 
came very deafening again ; but the Captain 
managed to obtain something like order 
eventually, and, as a compliment to the 
Lower School, called upon Kippiag to give 
his views. 

Kipping is a very bright and jolly young- 
ster, popular all through the school. and the 
particular pet of his own form, the Lower 
Third, who would have made him their 
captain last term had he not absolutely 
declined the honour on the ground that he 
wanted more fun before settling down to 
official life." He had beca put up as 
spokesman on this occasion by the whole of 
his form, and about a dozen of their number 
gave him noble support. 

“Im not much of a hand, you chaps,” 
he began, *' at this sort of stuff, and you're 
sure to find me horrid dull after Jackson 
and the Captain, who we're all so fright- 
fully proud of." (Prolonged cheers.) But 
if vou'll spare me a few ticks of your valuable 
time I'd just like to have a cut in and trv 
to give you an idea of how a Lower Third 
chap thinks he could improve schools of 
to-dav. 

* When you come to think of it, it's a 


and we do wake up dog tired! We want 
more sleep, but we don't want to start it 
so early. What's the good of sending chaps 
to bed at half.past nine if thev're just as 
lively as monkeys? Why, it's most frightful 
rot ! 

“ We don't want to go to bed until half- 
past ten, and we don't want school before 
breakfast. As everyone knows, we have to 
wake before seven—those that don't are 
lugged out—and we're at work at half-past, 
putting in an hour's beastly grind before 
we have a bite of food." (Groans, dismal 
and long, heard here.) 

“ And, talking about this grub question, 
one chap in our form thinks we ought to 
have meals like they do at the swagzer 
restaurants in town—lots of courses, and 
all that sort of thing. And he thinks the 
tuck-shop should be free, as the fees paid 
by our guvs are steep eaough to include the 
supply of a little extra nourishment when 
we want it." (“ Hear, hears ! " and cheers.) 
* Of course, it's a ripping prospect, and I'm 
sure we could do complete justice to table 
d'hóte " —(Shouts of ** My hat! There's an 
accent for you!” * Nibby bit of work, Kip, 
old sport!” and Ring oJ, young un, or 
you'll hurt yourself / ") 

" I'm sorry my French makes some of 
you chaps jealous, but I must repeat again, 


werc evidently feeling very proud of their 


spokesman.) 
" Then there's another suggestion of 
Whittle’s. Oh, er—I'm awfully sorry I let 
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the name slip, I 

It was too late to repair the mistake, and 
Master Whittle, whom nobody had ever 
suspected of being a food.reformer, was 
givea an ovation; in fact, his immediate 
neighbours became so demonstrative that 
he exclaimed: ‘ Look here, stow it, you 
swabs! If you don't chuck rotting—when 
you've done hacking my shins, young 
Barker !—if you don’t jolly well dry up 
there'll be a howling fine shindy in half a 
sec, and we shall get fired! Cheese it, 
Stokes, d'you hear /” 

The Chairman called sternly for order, 
and the Lower Third spokesman proceeded : 

“ Well, er—another chap suggests, gentle- 
men, that we should have ginger-beer or 
other fizzy drinks served cut free during 
the day. We're often troubled with thirst, 
and if we had decent stuff carted round 
between each lesson there's no doubt we'd 
work much better." (The meeting showed 
itself in complete agreement at this point.) 

" And that just reminds me of another 
matter. 

“ There's such a shocking lot of piffle 
talked about the evil effects of the tuck- 
shop that it’s a treat to hear, now and 
then, that we're not ruining our insides 
when we spend an occasional ha'penny on 
sweets, D'vou know that I saw an article 
in my guv's newspaper during the holidays, 
by a physician—a frightfully big swell in 
town—who said that nothing was more 
strengthening than sugar, and that if he 
had his way everybody should be made to 
eat at least a quarter of a pound of sweets 
a day! Whyever doesn't somebody give 
him his way? (Thunderous applause by 
the Lower School here.) 

I'm doing my best to follow his advice, 
and I expect most of you chaps are, too, 
but we should find it easier if our guvs 
would brass up a bit more regularly, 
shouldn't we?“ 

The Lower Third here showed its en. 
thusiasm for the voung reformer by hearty 
thumps on the back, in addition to other 
congratulatory expressions, which the re. 
cipient acknowledged by requesting them 
to “Chuck rotting!” and threats to clip 
some one round the ear. 
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jolly stiff subject to tackle, and I don't 7 T AEN "hir, 


mind telling you that if Jubber and Dod- Sy | A | 25 
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and asked the chaps what they'd like me 
to gas about, and they hadn't helped me 
with their ideas, I shouldn't have had the 
awful cheek to stand up here and spout.” 
(Shouts of Go on, Kip / '* Yowre givin’ a 
rattlin show!” det your teeth into M, 
young un / and “ Bark away, sonny) 

„Of course, it’s awfully good of you 
chaps to be so decent, and all that sort of 
thing, but if it hadn't been that I faithfully 
promised to do my best not to let the Lower 
'Third down I should have backed out after 
hearing Jackson's splendid performance; but 
I can see I'm in for it now, so here goes! 

* First of all, it was a bit of a facer to 
find that at least two of the things I'd got 
down on my list to kick up a row about, 
Jackson dealt with in his speech. Thev’re 
Euclid and Latin.” (Prolonged hisses.) 
'* No form in the school is more dead nuts 
on having this rot chucked than the Lower 
Third, and it's simply ripping to hear, from 
Jackson, that a famous professor is kicking 
up a row about our working too hard. 

* He's quite right ; we do work too hard, 


** Like they do at the swagger restaurants.” 


gentlemen, that we could give a very good 
show at table d'hóte breakfasts, lunches, and 
fifteen-course dinners ; but we're not in the 
least likely to have a chance of showing our 
talent this side of the year 1960—there’s 
too much of the old stuff left in the larder.” 
(Rounds of applause greeted this sly dig at 
the school's catering, and the Lower Third 


This doctor chap," he continued, says 
that a fellow can work for hours, after eating 
four ounces of chocolate, without the least 
fag : and he says that tourists and soldiers, 
when on a long tramp, always feel a longing 
for sweets. My stars! If he only knew 
what sort of longing we had, I'm sure he 
wouldn't rest until every schoolbov in 
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England had his quarter-pound betwecn each 
meal." (Exclamations of delight.) 

" But I'm getting a bit away from my 
subject. We Third Formers think that, in 
addition to having free tuck and other 


school reforms, the masters should be on 
much more friendly terms with the boys, 
though I don't quite sce how we can expect 
them to join us—as one of our lot suggested 
—in pillow and sponge fights in the dormi- 
tory." (This original sug jestion caused much 
hilarity.) 

I'll own it would be more friendly 
than their usual trick of bunking in 
and giving us lines; but, after all. 
there must be rules, mustn't there ? 
And if we want to break 'em, I 
expect we'll just have to be sporty 
enough and grin and bear it when 
we're nabbed and punished, especi- 
ally if we've had the fun. 

“ The chap who struck this bright 
idea of sport in the dormitory is 
frightfully keen on arranging a sponge 
fight under the leaderships of the 
Head and the French Master. He 
says we could have sides representing 
France and England. and the jolly 
good scrap that would follow would 
send us all off to bed in a much 
happier frame of mind than usual ! 

“ Another chap thinks that clinking 
dormitory concerts might be substi- 
tuted for the sponge fights sometimes. 
He's in the school choir, and he 
doesn't mind saying that there's a 
jolly lot of talent in the choir and 
in the school generally that might be 
used. I quite agree with him. I 
heard the German Master gurgle a 
few notes about his Vaterland! à 
little while ago, and the way he made 
something wobble in his throat 
showed me that his turn at a dormi- 
tory concert would be a huge suc- 
cess," (Appreciative grins were much in 
evidence at the thought of this picture.) 

" But the chief suggestion I've got to 
make, you chaps, is about swotting. I'm 


he's such a smug as to go lick- 


jolly well horsewhipped and 
expelled. | 


disease, and that it's not safe 
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sure you'll agree that this is the worst 


crime for a schoolboy to be caught at. 


All us chaps in the Lower Third think 


that if a fellow swots he’s not fit to mix in 


decent society, and, after one warning, if 


Tu 


ing at it again, he ought to be 


I believe swotting is 
a dangerous and infectious 
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to be anywhere near chaps who suffer 
from. it, and the Head ought to know 
our ideas on the subject—don't you 
think so, you chaps ! " 
The chaps did think so, and when their 
enthusiasm had subsided the speaker an- 
nounced his intention of drying up." 

"[t's quite time," he continued, * that 
[ got back into my corner of the Kennel 
and gave somebody else à chance to bark. 
It’s been jolly good of you chaps to make 
my job so easy, and I hope you won't look 
upon the suggestions of the Lower Third 
as the sort of silly truck that's not worth 
thinking any more about. Of course, we 
can't say all we want to in a very short 
talk, but p'rhaps, at a future debate, you'll 
give us another chance of speaking.“ 

It was very evident that Kipping would 
be given another chance, and his sup- 


** ! A dangerous and infectious disease. 


porters were very enthusiastic and demon- 
strative at the good impression created on 
behalf of the Lower Third. 

Nelson, of the Fourth, caught the Presi- 
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dent's eye next, and he introduced a dis- 
tinctly original suggestion for the improve- 
ment of Summer studies, 

There's one idea," he said. which we 


might, with great advantage, borrow from 
France. There's absolutely no difference 
at present in the surroundings and circum- 
stances under which we study throughout 
the year. I really think that in the Summer 
work should be carried on out of doors 
instead of in fusty old class-rooms. A chap 
simply can't do brain work when the 
smell of the chemical laboratory 
whistles through the doors—accom- 

nied by balmy breezes from the 

itchen—and the sun is blistering 
you as if you were under a burnirg- 
glass. 

“In France they don't bind the 
boys down to such a hard.and.fast 
daily time-table as in our schools, and 
there has sprung into existence a 
travel club, which varies the mono- 
tony of ordinary class.work by 
organising Nummer excursions to 
places of interest. 

* These trips were originally com- 
menced on a small seale, to visit 
local places of interest, but, owing 
to the huge popularitv of the excur- 
sions, the organisation began to 
arrange matters so that holidays 
could be utilised for the purpose of 
visiting foreign countries, 

“ Such is the present success of the 
undertaking that parties of French 
boys have visited Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and even 
Algiers and Tunis. 

" Now, is there any reason why 
this example should not be followed ? 
There's too much of the stodgy old- 
fashioned time-table system in school- 
work here, and if a little more variety 
and originality were introduced into studies 
with perhaps excursions substituted for 
lessons now and then boys would get more 
enthusiastic.” 
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Nelson's suggestion was received very 
cordially, and young Vincent, of the Lower 
Fourth, gave his views on the food question, 
followed by Parker on longer holidays. 
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A "BOYS OWN" 


Te every collector there comes a time 
when he is at a loss to know where to 
stow his specimens as they are collected. 
This is a matter of small importance if he 
has at his disposal the necessary funds to 
buy a good cabinet, fitted with air-tight 
drawers. Such cabinets are, when new, 
much too expensive for the average collector, 
and they are rarely to be obtained second- 
hand. 

To meet the demand for such a cabinet 
the following article has been prepared. 
It will be seen in fig. 1 that it has spaces for 
sixteen drawers, seven of which are shown 
with the drawers in position. It may be made 
smaller if preferred, the same construction 
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Fio. 1.—CABINET WITH SEVEN DRAWERS FITTED, 
DDD. SPACES FOR DRAWERS, EEE, 


being adopted as for the large one. If much 
collecting is contemplated it will not be 
found any too large to meet the require- 
ments, as a small one is easily filled with a 
fair season’s work. The drawers are made 
practically air-tight, having a sheet of glass 
fitted into a rebate at the top edge of each 
drawer, thus keeping out all dust and 
insects. 

The cabinet may be made with hard- 
wood top, sides, and drawer-fronts— 
mahogany, wainscot oak, teak, or black 
walnut being suitable woods. Or it may be 
made entirely of soft woods such as yellow 
deal, American yellow pine, or American 
whitewood. American whitewood is not 
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I certainly think that the debate would 
have been prolonged till midnight, but the 
Captain's bell put a s op to further eloquence, 
and he promised to give all those who wanted 

( To be continued.) 


CABINET FOR BUTTERFLIES, BEETLES, BIRDS 


By A. FLETCHER. 


so good as the two first named, as it is liable 
to shrink after use, but it can be obtained 
in wide widths, which is convenient, as 
there is no necessity for glueing up pieces 
to make the sides, shelves, and top. 

In any case the inside portions, such as 
the shelves, bottom, back, and the sides 
and bottoms of drawers should be made of 
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soft wood. American yellow pine is recom- 
mended for this, as it is obtainable in widths 
up to 1 ft. 3 in., and is easy to work ; it is 
light and durable, and free from knots. 

In making the cabinet it is recommended 
that the carcass or body be made first, 
the drawers being made about six at a time 
and fitted in as they are mide. The making 
is thus relieved of the monotony which 
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might otherwise occur if all the drawers 
were started at once. It also means that 
as soon as six drawers are ready the cabinet 
may be used, the other drawers being fitted 
in as required. 

In making the carcass the two sides 
marked A a, fig. 1, should be set out first. 
The exact size for these is 4 ft. 3} in. long 


'two end grooves. 


to speak an early opportunity of doing so; 
so, with a vote of thanks to Jacky, Kipping, 
and the other speakers, our second meeting 
ended. 


EGGS, ETC. 


1 ft. wide and Ẹ in. thick. The quarter of 
an inch on the length is allowed for housing 
into the top. In setting out the sides the 
length should be marked out with a cut line 
on each end, tke grooves spaced out, begin- 
ning from the bottom, 2j in. between 
grooves and $ ın. for the grooves. 

This, if set out correctly, will leave a 
18 at the top end of 3} in., being the 
allowance for the top drawer, moulding, and 
housing into top. The grooves when cut 
must be stopped back à in. from face edge, 
as shown in fig. 5. The rebate on the 
back edge (to take the back) may now be 
cut, as shown in fig. 6, the size of rebate 
being j in. wide and § in. deep. 

When one side has been set out the other 
should be set out from it, great care bein 
taken that they are set out to pair with 
each other - that is, the grooves in each side 
should face one another when the bottom 
end is on the ground and the face edges 
together. 

The bottom should be: prepared next, 
the size for which is 1 ft. 64 in. long, 11$ in. 
wide, and } in. thick. The only work to be 
done to this is to notch the two ends as at 


A, fig. 5. The size of notching is 1 in. back 
from ends and $ in. back from face edge. 

The size for top is 1 ft. 81 in. long, 1 ft. 
1 in. wide, and 4 in. thick. The two 
grooves for the sides should be marked and 
cut out first, the distance from each end 
being $ in., and then the £ in. groove stopped 
back J in. from face edge. This should 
leave a space between sides for a 1 ft. 6 in. 
drawer. The depth of groove is } in., as 
shown in fig. 3, the under-side of back edge 
to be rebated for the back as at 4, fig. 2. 
The size of rebate is } in. wide and } in. 
deep. The rebate must be stopped at the 
The front edge and two 
side edges may now be rounded with a 
plane and glass- pa pered. 

The top, bottom, and sides are now ready 
for cleaning up with a smoothing-plane and 
glass-paper. . They are then ready for 
glueing and fixing together. The bottom 
and sides should be glued and nailed together 
first, as shown in fig. 4. The method of 
fixing the top is shown in fig. 3, care being 
taken that the screws do not show through 
on the top. After glueing up it should be 
tested by measuring across the diagonal 
from corner to corner with a long strip of 


wood, care being taken that the diagonals 
are exactly the same length before the 
glue sets hard. It is advisable to leave it for 
& day before further work is done to it, as 
it is likely to be driven out of square if 
touched before the glue has set. 

The fifteen shelves may be prepared 
while the first part dries; the finished size 
is 1 ft. 6} in. long, 11$ in. wide, and À in. 


Fid. 5.—IsouETR!C ViEW or JOINT BETWEEN SHELF 
AND SIDE 


thick. They are exactly the same size as the 
bottom, and are notched on the face edge 
in the same manner, see A, fig. 5. One 
should be set out first and then all cramped 
together and squared across on the face 
edge for the notching. By this method all 
will be marked out exactly alike. After 
being cleaned up they may be inserted in 
the grooves, by sliding them in from the 
back, care being taken that they do not 
fit too tight, or the sides will have a tendency 
to bulge. 

The shelves are kept in place by the back, 
which can now be fitted. It can be made of 
in. matchboards, or glued up in one piece; 
in any case the size will be 4 ft. J in. long, 
1 ft. 6} in. wide, and Ẹ in. thick. It should 
be fitted in and nailed to top, bottom, 
sides, and shelves. 

The face edges of the shelves and sides 
should now be cleaned up flush with a 
smoothing-plane and glass-paper. 

The small pieces of moulding forthe under- 
side of top may now be made and fitted ; 
the length required to do all three pieces is 
4 ft. ; this will ailotv waste for cutting the 
mitres. It is mide from a piece of wood 
1 in. square, as at A, fig. 3. It should be 
glued and bradded in position, and the 
mitres cleaned off afterwards. 

The plinth marked B, fig. 1, is also 4 ft. 
long, 3 in. wide and ¿$ in. thick; it has a 
small ovolo moulding on top edge, see A, 
fig. 4. It is mitred at the two front angles 
and serewed from the inside, as at B, fig. 4. 
Small triangular blocks are now glued to 
under-side of bottom, see BBB fig. 2, and 
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against sides and front. These blocks 
greatly strengthen the base. They may be 
cut out of a piece of wood about 1] in. 
square, and should be 2 in. long. 

After the plinth has been cleaned up, this 
will finish the body of the cabinet. 

The drawers should now be prepared. 
The materials for one drawer will Le: one 
front, ] ft. 6} in. long, 25; in. wide, and 
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3 in. thick: two sides JI in. long, 2,5 in. 
wide, and 3 in. thick; one back, 1 ft. 6; in. 
long, 1t in. wide, and ? in. thick ; one bottom, 
1 ft. 53 in. long, III in. wide, and } in. thick. 

If the cabinet is to be of hardwood the 
froit of drawer should be made of a similar 
wood. It will be noticed that the length 
of front and back of drawer is u in. longer 
than size required. This is to allow of clean- 
ing off the dovetails and fitting drawers after 
they have been glued up. In making the 
drawers the various pieces should be cut 
off to the sizes given, care being taken that 
they are the exact size, and the ends square. 


A° 


Fig. 7.—ELEVATION OF SIDE OF DRAWE:. 


The sides should be set out first, the dove- 
taila set out on one of them, as shown in 
fig. 7, showing the shape and position. 

It will be noticed also that the two top 
pins, A A, fig. 7, are smaller on account of 
part of them being cut out in tie rebate. 
It will also be scen that the front and back 
ends of sides are not alike in the position of 
the dovetails. The method of cutting the 
sides is to cramp together an equal number 
in pairs, as shown in fig. 8. They should 
have the marked aide on the outside. Thcy 
may now be squared over with a cut line, 
and all sawn down together with a dovetail 
or fine tenon saw. 

After taking off the cramp the small 
pieces in the centre may be cut out with a 


Fig. 8 —MrTHOD OF PLACING A NUMBER OF DRAWER 
SIDE’ TOGETHER AND CUTTING THEM ALL AT ONCE 


chisel, and the side pieces sawn off. The 
front and back of one drawer may now be 
marked out from a pair of sides and cut to 
fit, the front to be cut back, so as not to 
show the dovetails on the front edge, as 
fig. 9. Each angle of each separate drawer 
should be numbered as it is cut to fit. The 
front, back, and sides have now to be rebated 
for the glass top, as shown in section, fig. 10. 
The size of rebate i in. wide and } in. deep ; 
the front and sides to be grooved for the 
bottom as in fig. 10. The groove is ] in. 
wide and à in. from bottom edges of drawer, 
and # in. deep. The front, back and sides 
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of each drawer may now be cleaned up with 
a smoothing- plane on the inside and fitted 
and glued together. Care should be taken 
that they are glued up on a flat surface to 
prevent twisting. Each drawer must be 


glued up perfectly square and allowed to 
dr 


y. 
While the first parts are drying the 
bottoms may be prepared. "When prepared 


Fic. 9.—ISOMETRIC VIEW or Jorst or DRAWER 
FRONT. 


they should be pushed in from the back of 
drawer and screwed up into the back, as 
shown in fig. 10. 

The drawers may now have the hard. 
wood fillet glued in on the bottom, as at A, 
fig. 10. The fillet goes along the back edge 
of the front and sides. A piece of oak is a 
very suitable wood, and should be 3 ft. 7 in. 
long. ] in. wide, and J in. thick ; this will be 
long enough to cut into three pieces for one 
drawer. This fillet greatly strengthens 
the drawer and prevents the bottom edges 
from wearing with the friction when the 
drawers are used. 

The drawers are now ready for fitting into 
the carcass. The bottom of drawer should 
be cleaned off first, and then the drawer 
tried to the particular space it has to 
occupy, the sides and top being cleaned 
off until it slides in easily. 

The front of drawer has now to be cleaned 
off level with the front of the cabinet, and a 
small bead cut on the top and bottom edge, 
as at B B, fig. 7. 

The cabinet may now be stained and 
varnished to taste, or, if of hardwood, it is 
better to have a French polisher to polish it. 
After the polishing tlie handles may be 
fixed to drawers. Either wood knobs or 
brass handles of suítable design may be 
used. The bottoms of drawers may now 


Fic. 10.—SECTION THRoCGR Drawer PROM FRONT 
To BACK. 


A, hardwood fillet; R, front: c, back; n, bottom: 
E, glues ; F. cork. 


be covered with cork, and neatly lined with 
thin white paper. 

The sheets of glass to cover each drawer 
(aa shown in fig. 10) should be obtained 
from a picture-frame maker, as the glass 
obtained at these shops is clearer than at a 
glazier's. One drawer should be taken to 
the shop and each piece of glass fitted to the 
size, as glaziers, as a rule, do not trouble to 
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cut glass exactly to the sizes given. The 
glass in each drawer should have a small 
piece of linen tape glued to the back edge 
for convenience in lifting out the gliss. 

This will finish the making of the cabinet, 
which will be found to be strong and com- 
pact, and does not occupy much floor-space. 
It will accommodate a large number of 
specimens, and will require two or three 
good seasons' work to fill. In the making 
a good many pleasant hours may be spent 
and a greater number in filling it. When 
finished it should be a source of pride and 
a pleasure for years to come. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK, 


A DOGGEREL SONG OF THE BEA. 
(See page 400.) 


Dick'8 shortest notes referred to boats 
And sought seafaring lore. 

Indeed, they were notes of inter- 
Rogation—nothing more. 


He talked of wrecks and quarterdecks, 
And often did he say: 
“Would I were bound the wide world round— 
Shore life makes one decay. 


“I long to be upon the sea, 
To sail where free winda blow ; 
To cross the line in summer time 
Is capital, you know." 


“On some trim barque I'd make my mark, 
And rove the seven sens, 
And learn to cry a smart ‘Aye! aye! 
And scale the yards with ease, 


* ]j'd steer for miles, mid tropic isles, 
Near gallant vessels’ gravea, 
Their rotten planks on sandy banks 
Half hidden by the waves. 


“My Viking blood is now ín flood,” 
Cried Dick; “why fight with fate?" 
And sailed once more, the famous Nore 
To circumnavigate. 


Seafaring dreams—no more like schemes 
That had aforetime failed— 

Seemed realisel, when Dick, diszuisel 
As supercargo, sailed, 


The ship ran free, on smiling sea, 
And, with the Boatswain's aid, 
Dick mastered lots of tricky knots, 

And how a splice is made. 


One windless day he made his way 
Up to the mizzen-top; 

But there he stuck, from loss of pluck, 
And came to a full stop. 


Ti ey got him back upon the deck, 
Where Dick most stoutly vowed 

That he no more, on sea or shore, 
Would climb above tlie crowd. 


Each topman smart, with dauntless heart, 
Then showed his pluck and skill; 

Climbed upside down, like circus clown, 
To give Dick's nerves a thrill. 


Such tricks,” said he, “are not for me.” 
The Boatswain said: “ We know 
You'd be, I may make bold to say, 
An ass ter risk it so.” 


And Dick, while he gazed o'er the sea, 
Said, *Ill-adinstel zeal 

Has brought me here, this motion qucer— 
I dareu't say what I feel.” 


. LI . . * . s 


Thames’ upper stream now fills his dream, 
And fond illusions nursed 

He's put away, content that they 
Completely are reversed. 
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A punt, well filled, of roomy build, 
No billow- pounded beach: 

Tut hampers, wad some egrassy laud 
Along a pleasant reach. 


While writing here of D'ck's career, 
The rhymester begs to state, 

He tried to be from malice free, 
Yet nought extenuate, 


ote 


DR GORDON STABLES AND HIS 
NEW SERIAL STORY. 


IN the present part of the“ B.O.P." on the regular 
staff of which he has been closely engaged for the past 
twenty-five years, Dr. Stables commences a new serial 
story "The Ivory-hunters"—of thriding and sus- 
‘an d interest. Wetrust all our readers will make tli s 
Tact as widely known as possible amongst their etinins; 
for now, of course, would be a capital time for new 
readers to onler a copy of their book seller. Now. too, 
will be a gool time to give a few facts of personal 
history as regards the Doctor. 

A few months ago, the“ World," in its series of articles 
entitled “Celebrities at Home," devoted considerable 
space to a sketch of Dr. Stables’ eventful career, and 
from that account we make the following extracta, just 
reminding the reader, in passing, that a few weeks ngo 
we ourselves published a capital portrait from his most 
recent photograph of the Doctor, and also sketelies of 
his caravan, the famous * Wanderer," And now for 
the“ World” article. 

Says the writer: “The free, open, happy life of the 
gipsy, Which Dr, Gordon Stables has livel for the last 
eighteen years, brings only a partial surcease from 
labour, for his regular weekly and occasional articles 
have to be got through, to say nothing of time being 
found for the Nature studies in which he delights. If 
the boys find the adventures of the heroes of his books 
engrossing, they unconsciously, at the same time, 
acquire a great deal of natural history etudied at 
first hand, the result of a habit of ‘kicking about,’ as 
Dr. Gordon Stables has nautically described it, with 
his weather-eye lifting. In all his stories he has 
never had to *keteli an animal or tree from imagination 
or from the books of natural history. Since his child- 
hood, indeed, every creature, every insect, bird, creeping 
or crawling thing, nnd all the wild animals he has come 
across, as well as every flower, bush. and tree, have been 
his dearest friends. His affectionate allegiance, how- 
ever, 18 yielded to dogs, of which, at various times, he 
has owned over two hundred, 

“From this, it goes practically without saving that if 
his dogs nre cared for in life their memory is treasured 
in death, [n the garden of his Berkshire home, The 
Jungle, so called beeau:e of its many trees which 
harbour innumerable wild birds, are several mounds 
with headstones recording the name and qualities of 
favourite d: g3 whieh have been buried there. Chief 
among them are Eily, a champion collie which took 
three p izes in one day at the Agricultural Hall, among 
them one for the best dog in the show: and Theodore 
Nero, a champion Newfoundland which went to sea 
with the Doctor, and for which be refused three 
hundred guineas, while close by is a monument to 
Lassie, a St. Bernand, which always travelled with the 
caravan nud died in the arms of her owner and friend. 

“In the grounds stands the caravan built twenty 
years ago to the owner's design, and the model still 
used by everyone who desires to follow the road. It is 
delightfully commodious, and, having been designed by 
himself, a sailor, it conta ns everything a man can ned 
packed into the smallest possible space. The front 
portion of the car, in which the Coachman sits while 
driving, is, at night, covered in with canvas curtains 
securely fixed under the body of the caravan, and 
becomes a cosy place for the dogs, to be converted, in 
the morning, into the Doctor's bat h- rom. 

“He is descended from a branch of the great Gordon 
clan which went to fight for the French in the 
Huguenot days, and took, or was given, the name of 
St'nbles, a corruption of St. Abel. The Doctor himself 
was born at Aberchinler, Marnoch, Banffshire, and 
when the boy was only three years of age his father 
settled near Aberdeen, where he purehascd property. 
There being no school in the neighbourhood to which 
his children could go, the elder Gordon Stables ‘the 
laird, bu:dt one, and settled a teacher therein. In due 
course the future doctor and his elder sister became the 
real founders of the chureh which, with the school, 
is still in existence. From that school Gordon Stables 
next went ton Scottish Church school, and was so well 
grounded in the classics that by the time he was ten 
he was almost able to think in Greek and Latin. His 
next move was to the old Grammar school of Aberdeen, 
preparatory to entering the University as a gown 
student, 

“When he was sixteen Lord Hardinge, at the close of 
the Crimean War, gave him a commission or cadetship; 
but his mother objected to his going into the Army, 
and he passed on the commission to another boy, who 
went to [ndia at the time of the Mutiny and died or 
was killed there. hen the Doctor commenced the 
study of medicine at his University, and while still a 
student he shippedas surgeon on board a small whaling 
brig of three hundred tons, on which he made a voyage 
to the Arctic regions, subsequently followed by another 
similar voyage on a slightly larger ship. At that time 
the Greenland whaling feet only contained a single 
steamer, and Dr. Gonlon Stables’ ship went out ea lyin 
February with half-sides of oxen hung in the rigging, a 
sight which one would, naturally. look for in vain in 
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the whaling fleet of the present day. During his first 
voyage he was frozen fast in the rough ice-pack, and 
with the crew spent many months in solitary desolathe n, 
Indeed, their st ip was reported wrecked, and all hands 
were believed to be lot. When she returned safely to 
port, Dr. Gordon Stablea was met by his father and 
sister, both dressed in deep mourmog, Which of the 
furmily is dead?’ he asked, in apprehensiop. * You ure,’ 
they replied s ntentously. 

“What be saw inthe Aret'e and later in the Antarctic 
Dr. Gordon Stables has turned to account in the twenty- 
«dd. books he has written on the frozen regions: and 
today he probably prides himself most on being a 
thorough ice man, for the glamcur of the snows has 
always been over bim. The Voyage of the Blue Vega" 
woes back to the Arctic, and in it he lias described much 
of the life he himself lived when he first went into the 
ocean of snow and ice. 

For nine years be was a surgeon in tbe Royal Navy, 
serving in the Home stations, the Indian Ocean, the 
Meliterranean, India, and on the Ea-t C ast of Africa. 
In Africa he lel an almo-t pirutical life on the Penguin. 
For six weeks at a time be, with the armed members of 
the bip's company, was away inthe open boats, cha-ing 
Arabs suspected of being in the slave trade, and in one 
day he boanled as many asa hundred dhows. On there 
expelitions the only stores taken were biscuits, rum, 
and quinine, the men relying on getting every thirg ele 
on land. For purchasing food they took a bucket of 
copper coins. for the natives would have nothing to do 
with silver or gold, and Dr. Gonlon Stables frequently 
bought fowls at a halfpenny each. On innumerable 
occasions he had ‘hairbreadth ‘scapes.’ His closest 
call, perhaps. happened one day when ke was ont 
botanising, attended by only one native boy whose 
knowledge of English was limite: to two phruses. The 
Doctor was suddenly attacked by three hundred men, 
at whom the boy burted the whole of his English 
vocabulary nt the top of Lis voice, and the Doctor's life 
was only saved by the timely appearance of an Arab 
whom he had befriended in the past. 

" Eventually he was invalided from the Service oa 
half-pay. Then eame his first book. As an auther.ty, 
Dr. Gordon Stables bas judged animal shows—dows, 
cats, rabbits, etc, —every where in Great Brita n, aml he 
has even been invited to cross the Atlantic to julge at 
New York's great dog show; for, though he has perhaps 
specialised most in Scotch breeds and Newfoundland, 
he is recognised as one of the greatest authorities in the 
world on all breeds of dogs." 


A ROMANCE OF IVORY, 


As Dr. Stables’ new story for our pages deals with 
ivory and how it is obtained, the following extracts 
from a recent article on the Port of London in a daily 
paper will be of special intere t to our rewlers: “The 
romance of ivory! Where does ivory come from ? 
How isit sold and in what quantity? Ivery is one of 
the commodities which huk thesavave with the civili ed, 
the wilds of barbarie continents with the dingy 
monotony of the London dock. What is its story? 
Let ine try to tell it. 

* Come with me through mean streets, eastwards of the 
Tower Bridge. Enter with me this vast warehouse of 
the London dock. We stand on the ivory tlcor—ti.e 
ivory market of the world. : 

* Realise what it mem s. There lie tons of ivory on 
view, all neatly graded and spread out on the vast floor 
fn methodical rows, Sixty, seventy, up to a Lundrel 
tons stand here sometimes. ^ 

* All the ivory which comes to London makes its way 
here, and every three months it és put up for auction ut 
tbe sale rooms in Mineing Lane. 

„here are collections of every kind of ivory laid oct 
in this building at the docks. Elephant tusks, hippo- 
potamus teeth, walrus tuske, narwhal horns, whites’ 
teeth, and boars’ tu-ks, all are there, separated into lots 
and sorted according to quality. 

„The value of the collection is enormous, At present 
the ivory costs about 1,5 (07, a ton. Six months or so 
ago the price of billiand-ball ivory reacted as higli as 
179 . per hundred weight—a record ! 

„Amongst the hundreds of tusks en view there are 
two magnificent specitnens which stand out from ther 
fell ws. They come from Uganda, and their weight is 
no less than 1401b. exch. Between nine and ten feet in 
length. You might offer 200. for the pair aud still be 
outbid, 

“Whence does the best ivory come? From Africa— 
the equatorial regions, the East Coast, Abyssinia, the 
Congo! Much of it is brouzht down to the towns by 
natives from the interior; European dealers buy it frem 
them and ship it over to England from the various 

rts, 

* [vory from the Congo is largely used for cutlery 
handles, combs, etc.; from Ea t Coast African ivory we 
manufacture pianoforte keys, billiurd-balls, and many 
other familiar articles. 

“The tusks of the Siberian mammoth are ako usel 
in manufacture, They are often in the most perfect 
preservation when dug up from the places where they 
have lain for thousands of years, 

“Tbe biggest pair of tu' ks they have ever received at 
the ivory floor came from East Africa. They weighed 
Something like 250 lb. and fetched 1.0007. One of them 
is now in the Natural History Museum, while the other 
was secured, it is said, by a private frm, who keep it on 
"show at their premi-es. 

“The largest tusks on record, however, were posses:el 
by the extinct mammoths of Siberia. Twelve fert 
and more in length, they weighed as much as 200 lb. 
apiece, At the Great Exhibition in 181 there were 
a pair turning the wale at 325 b., and measurrg 
8 ft. 6 in. in length and 22 in. in circumference, bet the 
average weight of an African tusk is from 201b. to 
50 1b." 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolrskin," «tc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—IN THE FASTNESSES OF PURBECK. 


s my blood warmed up and my pulse 
quickened with the running, I became 
conscious of a feeling of great exhilaration 
both of mind and body. Here was I, the 
hunted and proscribed youth, turned hunter 
at last. t a change in my emotions 
this simple fact effected! I held my head 
up; I sniffed the sharp air; I planted my 


feet without hesitation, and never once did 
I look behind me. I was quarry no longer, 
but had turned hound with a hot scent 
before me. 

I was young, long.limbed, and long. 
windel, and I prided mvself upon my 
running; yet I did not sight O'Neil so 
quickly as I expected to do. He was a 


better walker than I thought him to be. 
At one time I thought I must have over- 
run him somewhere, and I quaked lest he 
should have heard me coming on behind 
and turned himself asile from the direct 
way. But at last I espied him crossing a 
rilge of sharply rising ground, and I never 
lost him for more than a moment after that. 
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For a long time he followed the beaten 
track, but at length he turned aside and 
struck diagonally across the hills. I saw 
at once that he was making for the sea. 
From Poole and Clifton and also from the 
deck of the Hawk I had had a chance of 
getting the lie of the land in Purbeck isle, 
so the pursuit in the starlight was by no 
means blind walking. 

O'Neil sat down to rest. Promptly I 
followed his example. and also ate more 
of the food I had stuffed into my pockets. 
My chase bade fair to be a long one. Steep 
hills lay before us, and there was neither 
sight nor sound of the sca. 

Presently, being rested, mv man went 
on again, and I gave him a fair start and 
then followed. The broken ground afforded 
him a chance of escape should he happen 
to learn that he was followed, so I walked 
very warilv, never standing at full height 
on any summit, fearing that he might look 
behind and catch sight of me against the 
dim skyline ; moreover, when I lost sight of 
him in the dark hollows I often stopped 
for a wnile lest he should be resting, in 
which case I might walk right into his 
arms. 

Although he never knew that he was 
being huntel to his lair, yet the chase to 
me was a most exciting one. I was young, 
my quarry was astute, bold, and cruel, and 
at any moment I might have found myself 
in the gravest danger. 

I had been stalking O'Neil for about two 
hours before I got the roar of the sea in 
mine ears and its unmistakable odour in my 
nostrils, At that time we were walking a 
bold headland where I could not hide 
myself, and so was so far behind him that 
I did not observe that he turned down a 
steep path leading from the sea. 

l walked along the edge of the inland 
declivity quite puzzled] as to my man’s 
whereabouts. I might have lost him 
altogether had not the tumbling of some 
displaced boulders betrayed where he 
was. 

I went ate ul down after him into a 
deep rock-strewn hollow. Across this I 
went, and came through a tortuous gap 
into a similar pit-like depression, at the far 
end of which I caught a glimmer of light. 
This light was my lode-star, and lel me to 
the stone hut which I have already described. 
I, of course, saw it for the first time. 
Crawling on hands and knees as near as I 
dared, I heard O'Neil's voice. I listened 
for that of Carton or Captain Jonas, but 
heard neither. There seemed to be but a 
small company within doors. 

Well, I had found the robbers' lair. It 
was near to midnight. What should I do? 
I stole round to the rear of the building to 
be sheltered from the wind that swept 
across from the gap, and thought over the 
situation. Mv hope was to get back to 
Poole and tell the Mayor and Sir Arthur 
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what I had found. But what could I tell 
them? Coull I find the place again? 

I close} mine eyes and triel to follow in 
my mind the route I had followed. I was 
bound to confess that I could not act as 
guide to the spot. Of course, it was useless 
to tind the place as I had done, only to 
lose it again. I must remain near the place 
until day broke and gave me light to fix 
upon some landmarks, I was not so foolish 
as to think for a moment that O'Neil and 
his companions had been hiding all these 
weeks in such a spot that any chance 
wanderer might find it. No doubt the 
place was most cunningly chosen. The hut 
was oll and substantially built. Its very 
stones whispered of smugglers and robbers, 
of secrecy and strength. I must reconnoitre 
the place in broad daylight and mark my 
exit by sea and land. 

I squatted in the shelter and ate the 
remains of my supper. From within the 
hut came the murmur of voices. After a 
while these sounds diel away, and deep 
silence fell. When I thought I might safely 
do so. I went to the window of the hut and 
looked in. Around the flickering embers 
of the fire lay three men, O'Neil and two 
others that certainly had come out of 
Alsatia. ‘Their forms were so huddled up 
that I could not recognise them with any 
such certainty as might enable me to name 
them. 

I expected a more numerous company, 
and wondered if these were all of the Hab's 
company that had lingerel near Clifdon 
awaiting the healing of their captain's 
wounds. Carton was gone from the wood- 
man's cot. Had he abducted his cousin, 
or was the wicked deed the work of Captain 
Jonas? There were no signs in the hut of 
any lady's presence. O'Neil had tramped 
it from Poole ; the villains that had stolen 
into Clif:ion had used a boat. 

Carefully scrutinising the hut and its 
occupants, I did not think it possible that 
Mistress Bampfylde had been carried off 
by the three sleepers. Nevertheless, I.re- 
membered that '' birds of a feather flock 
together," and so resolved to keep some 
sort of watch on the place in the hope that 
I should be favoured with a sight of Carton 
or Captain Jonas, and also given a chance 
of tracking them to their hiding-place. 

Having made up my mind to so much, I 
went through the gap again and into the 
farthet hollow. 1 tried to find the path 
that led upwards to the hilltop, but failed. 
Until the day came I was trapped. The 
thought did not cheer me. I stumbled 
about in the darkness, bruising my toes and 
shins, but found a sort of cave, into which 
I stole for shelter and a little sleep. 

My nap was a short one. The cavern 
was damp and clammily cold, and danger 
was too near for long or deep slumber. I 
awoke to find it still dark in the hollow and 
the stars shining o'erhead as clearly as ever. 


PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


I stretched mysclf, and sat down to wait 
for the dav. 

As soon as the eastward face of the quarry 
began to assume shape in the morning 
twilight I stepped out and sought a way by 
which I might get to the upper air and a 
sight of hilltop and sea. The steep cliff- 
like face beneath which I had sheltered 
offere ! no sure footholl, and I went along 
towards that part where I judgel the sea 
to be. 

I found the path from the heights, and 
climbed it with all despatch, glancing into 
the hollow now and then to learn whether 
any man observed me. I got to the top 
unchallenged, and = immediately worked 
round out of sight from the gap that led to 
the hut. Happily there came a sea-fog on 
the hills that cloake | my movements whilst 
it gave me a fair view for a score or more 
of vards all around. The booming of the 
waves was audible, and le.1 me to the edge 
of the cliff, where I lay down waiting for 
the sun to break through the curtain of 
cloud and give me a clear view of my posi- 
tion. I had need of all my patience, so 
long was it ere the morn grew bright. 

I was not prepared for any great surprise 
when the vapoury veil should lift, but one 
lav there for me, nevertheless. A hundred 
fathoms or so away from the headland lav 
a ship. I gasped its name in astonishment 
and alarm. It was the Hauk. 5o," 
thought I. here is the mystery unriddled. 
The boat that came towards Clifdon was 
manned by the villains that failed in a former 
attempt. They seized the treasure of the 
house, after all!“ 

How should I act now ? Clearly I must 
return to Poole with all despatch. But for 
a while I lay pressed close to the turf, hoping 
that I should learn something of the raiders' 
movements, I watched, and my watching 
was very near to bringing about my utter 
undoing. 

So intent was I upon the ship that I forgot 
to give proper heel to the land. By the 
merest chance I happened to turn my head 
to the right, and discovered that I was not 
the only occupant of the headland. Within 
a stone's throw of me stood a man in fisher 
garb signalling out to sea. Luckily he was 
too absorbed with his own affairs to look 
towards me. 

I wrigglel backwards and sideways into 
a narrow, trench.like depression in the turf 
that just sufficed to hide me. There I lay 
in fear and trembling until the signaller 
went down into the hollow again and gave 
me a chance of escape. 

With the Hawk so close I dared not stand 
erect, but went off on all-fours like a dog. 
A glance out to sea showed me that Captain 
Jonas was lowering a boat for the shore. 
My curiosity was aroused to danger-pitch. 
At any cost I resolved to see who visited the 
stone hut. 


( To be continued ) 


Author of “ The Slory of Rolfe and the Vikings Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland,” etc. 


W ATERS, thundering upon the door of his 
| cell, at last roused the gaoler's son. 
* What are you makin’ so much noise for ? ” 
called the youngster in the corridor. making 
his voice as manly as he could, to awe the 
murderer. 

„Open the door," answered Waters. 
* Something’s wrong. Open!” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—NEWS. 


“ Shan't," replied the youngster, shaking 
his keys, however, to show his power of 
choice. You'll have your dinner when 
father gets back.” 

" Will you go on an errand for me?” 
demanded Waters. 

Got to stay here,“ 

* Fire!" shouted Waters, 


was the answer. 


“ The cell’s 


afire. Let me out!” At last he heard the 
key rattling in the lock. But the deputy 
gaoler. when he opened the door, looked in 
vain for smoke. 


“ You said there was fire," he complained, 


halting in alarm upon the threshold. Waters 
seized him by the collar. 
'" You fool!” cried the dyer. You've 
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lost me half an hour!” He swung the lad 
into the cell. and cast him into a corner. 
‘Then he darted into the corridor, shut and 
locked the door, and rushel out of the 
building. regardless of the shouts and en- 
treaties behind him. Outside there were no 
signs of the fugitives, and Waters started 
at once, at full speed, to fetch help from the 
town. 

Now at the Dodds’ house a discovery had 
been made. Mr. Dodd, going home from 
the mill with the good news that the dveing 
was at Jast finished, found his wife in the 
sewing-room and gave her his story. And 
haven't the boys, all of them, done well?“ 
he asked. 

" Yes,” she agreed. But they've worn 
out all their clothes over it. Here I am 
getting out the trousers I never expected 
Pelham to wear again. Its a mercy I 
hadn't given them away. He tore them on 
that hare and hounds chase when he sprained 
his ankle.” 

Which reminds me that I have a grudge 
against him,” said Mr. Dodd. He let out 
to-dav, by accident, that it was Volger after 
all who struck him on that da v." 

“You must remember that that's his 
way," reminded his wife. He is always 
too generous with those that injure him." 

" He woull have saved us all a lot of 
trouble this time if he had told," grumbled 
Mr. Dodd. What have you there—a 
bundle of clippings? The cause of the 
trouble, I do believe!“ For Mrs. Dodd, 
feeling in Pelham's pockets, had brought 
out a miscellany of sticks and twine, and 
entanglel in them was a little packet of 
newspaper clippings. 

Mr. Dodd took them, openel them, and 
began to read their headlines. Foxy 
Adams wanted.—Police after the Agitator- 
Defaulter.—The Oll Game played with 
Success. — One more Union buncoed by the 
Walking Delegate.'—That sounds familiar," 
commented Mr. Dodd with great interest. 
“< Went under Several Names.’— Mary, 
look here!“ 

He showel her a newspaper picture of a 
bearded man. I never saw him before," 
she said. 

Mr. Dodd covered the lower p of the 
pictured face. It looks like Volger,” he 
insisted. I know it's Volger! That mau 
shall be arrested till all this is looked into!“ 
And he went hastily from the house. 

At the post-office he found one of the 
town’s two constables. Davis," he said, 
calling the man aside. vou must arrest 
Volger for me," and he explained the case 
to him. 

Now vou're talkin'," cried the constable 
admiringly. “Ive always wanted to git 
mv hands on that feller. I don't like him. 
Scratch me off a warrant, Mr. Dodd, and 
I'll gaol him in an hour." 

And then appeared the other constable, 
who had left Waters in charge of his son. 
* Did I hear you say gaol?” he asked. 
“Got anything more in my line, Mr. Dodd?“ 

“ You ll lose something in your line some 
of these days,” sail his fellow-official, * if 
you go off leavin’ your prisoners in charge 
of that green youngster of yourn.” 

“My Tommy'll take care of anyone,” 
boasted the gaoler. Nobody'll fool him. 
He's too smart." 

He is, is he? " was the retort. Then 
look here!" And there, rushing into the 
post-office, came Waters himself. The 
constables seized him promptly. 

“How'd vou get out?” asked one of 
them, while the other demanded, ** Where's 
my son ?" 

* Your precious son's locke up in my cel] 
for a fool,” answered Waters roughly. See 
here. I want E 

* Back you go!” said both constables to- 
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gether, and began to hustle him toward the 
door. Every loafer in the neighbourhood, 
evervone who was coming for his evening 
mail, and all the evening shoppers—a total 
of half the male population of the town— 
came rushing to see. 

“Mr. Dodd,” shouted Waters, Volger's 
run off with vour son!” 

" Stop there!” called Mr. Dodd to the 
constables. *“ Waters, what's all this?” 
And then, standing with his arms pinioned, 
but with sincerity in every word he spoke, 
Waters toll his story of the carrying away 
of the two boys. 

" Wal," sail one of the constables when he 
had finished. can't exactly say's I blame 
ye for breakin’ gaol.” 

But Mr. Dodd looked about him on the 
crowd. A shopkeeper or two, the post- 
master, and half a dozen farmers were there. 
And now Bob came pushing through the 
crowd, in anger and alarm at the news which 
was flying so rapidly. The street outsi'e 
was filing with excited men, as shouts, 
Tim Waters and Pelly Dodd are carried 
off!“ went echoing down the street. But 
nine-tenths of the men there were the 
atrikers—-his men once, Mr. Dodd thought, 
but now angry with him. Could he depend 
on them to help? He doubted it. Nig- 
nalling Boo to follow him, and ordering the 
constables to bring Waters, Mr. Dodd forced 
his way into the street. 

There he met Cudahy. “ Mr. Dodd,” 
said the workman, stopping him, * is it true 
that them two has taken the bovs ? " 

It is.“ Mr. Dodd answered. Vou may 
not believe it. Volger is your presi lent." 

“ We've found out about him more than 
vou know, answered Cudahy. le's lied. 
he’s stolen, he's played all kinds of dirty 
tricks, But if he was the best one among 
us, an’ if Rip McCook were the prisident 
of the United States, I'd smash them both 
for layin’ hands on them boys. Say the 
word, Mr. Dodd. Where shall we look for 
thim * " 

Mr. Dod looked around on the eager 
crowd. There was one with green dve on 
his clothes, there were married men whose 
families had already suffered from the strike. 
* Men," he asked, “ are you with me?!“ 

“We are!" they cried like one man. 
* We are, Mr. Dodd!” 

Thank God!” he responded. “ We'll 
get the boys, then. Search on every road 
that leads out of town. Get bicycles and 
horses, and go as far as you can. I will pay 
every expense. They can't escape us now! 

But they searched the night through, and 
found nothing. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE SUGAR-HOUSE. 


Tue truth was that Volger and Rip, with 
the two boys, had turned aside from the 
main road. As they travelled, Volger 
suddenly sai: 

** Thev'll telephone in all directions.“ 

" Cert," answered Rip indiflerently. 

Then they'll catch us,” cried Volger. 

Pelham, trudging by Tim's side, pushed 
against him as a sign of encouragement, 
But Rip said. Don't you worry. I know 
where they'll not find us," and the hearts 
of both boys sank. Soon, without warning, 
Rip turned the whole party into a wood- 
path. 

© This goes to Nate's,” said Volger. 
boys had recognised the path also. 

"What if it does ? " asked Rip. 

" Hell be up here right away, now the 
strike's broken. 

" No he won't," snapped Rip. Every- 
body be hunting for us for the next two 
days, and he'll be with 'em." 

"Nee here," said Volger, stopping and 
drawing Hip away from the boys, let's 
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turn these two loose and run for it. They'll 
only get us caught.” 

" They won't,” answered Rip. so loud that 
the boys heard. We'll lav low here for a 
day, an’ then we'll go through the woods 
across the line into New York State. It's 
only twenty miles, and woods nearly all the 
wav. Brace up, and stop bein’ scared." 

And so, the guiding spirit, Rip drove 
Volger and the two boys ahead of him up 
the hill. The moon came out, and they 
were able to see their way, reaching at lust 
the dver's house, But when Volger turned 
toward the door, Rip checked him. “ Not 
there," he said. "I know a better place. 
Keep on uphill.” 

So they passed the house and went farther, 
trudging wearily along. "The boys had had 
a hard day, and Tim especially. The 
wrists of both hurt badly: they could not 
help feeling frightened, and though Pelham’s 
every nerve tingled with anger, he was 
anxious for his mother’s sake. He had 
hoped to rest at Nate's cottage, but Rip 
drove them on till the sugar-house came in 
sight. There!” said Rip. 

Pelham’s heart sank, Except when Nate 
worked there for a few weeks in spring, or 
the boys went there once or twice in the 
summer, the sugar-house was deserted. 
Rip had chosen his hiding-place well. 

They went in, and Rip made a light, order- 
ing the bovs into a corner. Two pocketfuls 
of biscuits which Rip had taken from Brid- 
get's closet were all the food they had. Rip 
laid half of them aside for the morning, took 
three himself and gave Volger three, and 
tossed a single one in the direction of the 
boys, It fell on Pelly’s lap, and the two 
looked at it. Suddenly they reulised how 
hungry they were. 

" Well" growled Rip, “why don't you 
eat it?“ 

Can't reach it," answered Pelly. ‘ Un. 
tie us.“ 

I guess so!“ sneered Rip. 

But after some thought he got up, came 
over to them, and untied their wrists, tying 
their ankles, however, securely. ** There, 
he grunted, 

Oh, the relief of free hands! The two 
boys, unmindful of the biscuit, fell to rubbing 
their wrists, to bring the blood back to their 
hands. Their fingers were at first so numb 
that thev could do scarcely anything. 
Don't you want food?” asked Rip at 
last, and made a step toward them as if to 
take the biscuit away. Pelham seized it 
immediately, broke it in two, and gave half 
of it to Tim. They ate eagerly, relieved to 
see Rip turn away. Dry as the food was, 
it was most welcome. 

But it was not enough. Pelham cast a 
longing eve at the little store of biscuita 
which Rip had laid aside ; they were almost 
within reach. "The light, a single candle-end, 
was not strong. and the boys were squatted 
on a log in a dark corner. The biscuits were 
on an upturned bucket, and thev were too 
strong a temptation for Pelham. Rip and 
Volger, speaking in low tones, turned to the 
door and looked out. and Pelham. bold as 
ever, stretched till he almost fell from his 
seat, reachel the biscuits, and took two. 
Ina minute they had been quietly munched, 
and the boys were feeling better. Then 
Pelham reached again, and took two more. 

But the third pair of biscuits, when theso 
were gone, were almost too far away, and 
Rip and Volger turned from the door again, 
Pelham sat still. although he thought the 
loss of the biscuits would be discovered 
instantly. Muttering together and occa- 
sionally ghinciny at the boys, Volger and Kip 
hept on with their conference. Once they 
both turned away, and Pelham measured 
the distance to the biscuits. while Tim pressed 
him with his knee and frowned and shook 
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his head to dissuade him. Their captors 
turned back, and Pelham sat rigil. Then the 
two men went and stood in the doorway. 

Instantly Pelham hooked his foot in Tim's, 
reached forward, and took two more. One 
lone biseuit sat upon the bucket where there 
had been seven, and if ever a sight added 
relish to fool, that did. The boys ate as 
fast as they could for quiet and for comfort, 
but this time Rip, turning about, caught 
them still chewing. He saw the lone biscuit, 
and understood, 


THE STORY 


Wes we began to reharness Solomon, 
some of the gipsies crowded about 
the van as if they were very anxious to 
make themselves useful, although we were 
equally desirous to keep them at a distance. 
Two, in particular, seemed extremely 
officious—one a shortish man of about thirty, 
very raggedly dressed, who was called Bill, 
the other being scarcely older than Frank 
Ingleby and not quite so tall, whose name 
appeared to be Sam. He had rather long, 
straight, black hair and a smile constantly 
on his face. Instead of a collar he wore 
.& loosely knotted red scarf, his head was 
bare, and he dispensed with a coat. 

While Bill's chief desire was to help us to 
harness Solomon, Sam appeared curious as 
to the contents of the van, so that Uncle 
Eustace whispered to Harry and me to 
Stand by the steps and keep our eyes 
open. 

All right, governor," cried Sam, with a 
laugh, as [ shut the lower half of the door; 
and looking at us out of the corners of his 
dark eyes, he slouched away. I felt certain 
he would have had no hesitation about 
helping himself to anything within reach, and 
it was a relief to hear Uncle Eustace smack 
the whip and to see the van moving again. 
The group of gipsies looked after us with con- 
siderable curiosity as we left the ** Dolphin ” 
and the caravan behind, while one or two girls 
ran by our sides offering wicker chairs for 
8a le. 

"I say," cried Harry. a few minutes 
later, isn't it time we began to get our 
dinner ready ? ” ` 

" As soon as we have left the village 
a little way to the rear," answered Uncle 
Eustace. 

* I hope," continued Harry, “ we shan’t 
have those gipsies following us all the 
way." 

“They won't hurt us; you needn't be 
afraid," I retorted. 


„I'm not afraid," cried Harry, only 1 


don't like them." 

About a mile from the inn we stopped by 
the roadside, and, as we prepared our dinner, 
congratulated ourselves once more that 
Solomon's sagacity had prevented the 
flooding of the van. I saw that Uncle 
felt pleased by the resourcefulness which 
Frank Ingleby had displayed, especially as 
he had felt entirely at a loss himself. He 
suggested that we should not rest so long 
as usual that afternoon, but that we should 
get along as far as possible in order to leave 
the gipsies a good wav behind. 

** After all," said Uncle, “ we don't want 
them as neighbours during the night." 

As it happened, we saw no more of the 
party that afternoon, and at five o'clock we 
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“What!” he shouted, striding toward 
Pelham. 

The boy yawned in his face. I think 
I'll go to sleep now." For reply Rip caught 
him by the shoulders, threw him on the floor, 
and kicked him. 

That's one I'll remember against vou,” 
said Pelham, looking up. Rip kicked again. 
" Two," counted Pelham, unflinching. 

Rip drew back his foot. Oh, if I dared 
to let you really have it," he snarled. 

But you don’t!” retorted Pelham. 


THE GREEN VAN: 


OF 
By Tuomas Coss. 


CHAPTER VI.—THIEVES ! 


had tea without stopping. Uncle Eustace 
boiling the water over the spirit-stove as 
we jogged along the country road. Half 
an hour later the horse began to show that 
he was tired, but, unfortunately, it was some 
time before we could hit upon a desirable 
camping-place for the night. 

We always liked to choose a green by cross- 
roads, or a lane with a wide margin of grass, 
so that the van might be drawn up safely 
out of the way of passing vehicles. This 
afternoon, however, there seemed to be 
nothing but a ditch between the roadway 
and the hedges, and we were beginning to 
wonder how much farther we should have 
to go when my uncle halted a few yards 
ahead. 

How about this ? he exclaimed. 

„Doesn't it look rather private?!“ 
gested Frank, as he stopped the horse. 

Never mind about its being private," 
said Harry. * We don't want to camp in 
a public place.” 

There was a wide gap in the hedge, where 
a gate must once have stood, and the van 
could easilv pass through to what appeared 
to be a plot of waste ground on the other 
side. This looked something like an old 
gravel-pit with bramble and gorse growing 
all about it. Beyond lay a wood with a 
d^nse undergrowth and a great many wild- 
flowers. After some discussion, Frank was 
told to lead Solomon through the gap to a 
piece of level ground close to the other side 
of the hedge, and in a very short time we 
had a fire lighted and began dinner. 

Harry said he should like to develop some 
films as soon as it grew dark, but as there 
was not much water in the jars, Uncle 
Eustace suggested that he should send them 
to be done after b got home again. 

„Still,“ answered Harry, that will 
be rather awkward, because I want to 
use my plates next, arid I have only two 
slides.” 

We went to bed at half-past nine that 
Friday night, and I was rather surprised to 
find that Harry had not yet forgotten about 
the lion. He talked about the beast and 
the possibility of his still being at large until 
he fell asleep, and it was broad daylight 
when I next opened my eyes. 

“ Now, Fred ! Now, Harry ! " cried Uncle 
Eustace. 

“It can’t be time yet," was Harry's 
answer. 

" Past six ! Out you jump!" 

“ All right," said my cousin, and the next 
instant we were both out of bed, putting 
on our knickerbockers and vests preparatory 
to taking our bowls and towels outside and 
washing in the open air. Frank Ingleby 
left the van first, and we laughed as we 
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Then Rip stooped. seized him again, and 
dragged him to his feet. See here," he 
cried. and threw open the door of the great 
fire-box, above which were Nate's skimming 
pans. Look in there!” Rip cried again, 
and pointed into the cavernous place. 
here's room in there for two boys of vour 
size to smother together, if I shut up the 
door. Don't talk to me of what I dare, and 
don’t steal any more of my food, or I'll put 
you in there and leave vou!“ 

(To be continued.) 
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heard him knock his head in descending the 
steps. 

^ Hullo! " he exclaimed the next instant. 
His tone was expressive of such extreme 
consternation that Harry stopped to listen 
for what came next with his vest over his 
head. 

The same second Uncle 
outside, 

* Hullo!” he cried, equally astounded. 

Unable to control his curiosity any longer, 
Harry pushed past me and made a dash 
for the door, jumping to the ground outside. 

“ Hullo!” he shouted, and turned to 
re-enter the van, but as I was on the point 
of leaving it we cannoned together rather 
violently. “I say," cried Harry, rubbing 
his forehead, “ such a go!” 

„What's the matter?“ I asked. 

“The matter!” he answered. ‘ Why, 
we can't see old Solomon anywhere." 

Isn't he tied up where we fastened him 
last night ? " I demanded. 

If he were, don't you suppose we should 
see him ? " said Frank, and then we all 
stood gazing at the ring to which Solomon's 
rope had been made secure the previous 
evening. 

I don't think I had ever felt more 
thoroughly astonished in my life than that 
Saturday morning when I came out of the 
van and saw no sign of the horse. There 
could, however, be no question about it— 
Solomon had disappeared in some mysterious 
way during the night while we were all 
asleep, and for several minutes the four of us 
stood, in various stages of undress, staring 
blankly at each other. For the time we 
seemed too deeply bewildered to collect 
our senses, and even Frank looked entirely 
at a loss. Uncle Eustace stood beside 
the van wearing his trousers and shirt, his 
braces hanging in loops at his sides, his 
greyish hair rumpled after the night in bed, 
with a forlorn expression on his face. 

We had talked of several different kinds 
of accidents which might conceivably befall 
us during the tour, but no such disaster as 
the present had for a moment suggested 
itself to our minds. Solomon might per- 
chance have lost a shoe, but who could have 
imagined that we should lose him! He 
might even have gone lame, but we did 
not dream that we should be left in the 
lurch in this manner ! 

But here we were, with our van standing 
beside the old gravel-pit, and no possibility 
of shifting its position ! At first it seemed as 
if the tour on which we had counted so 
ardently were destined to come to a pre- 
mature and unexpected end. 

After all," said Uncle, “it's no use to 
take too despondent a view of the situation. 


Eustace went 
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It may be that the horse has got loose and 
strayed a little way down the lane." 

“ The best thing we can do," answered 
Frank, “ is to slip on the rest of our clothes 
and go to have a look! 

" Perhaps that lion wasn't caught after 
all" suggested Harry, with a solemn face. 
“ And then he may have eaten old Solomon. 
I shouldn't be a scrap surprised." 

“ I should—very much surprised," said 
Ingleby, with a laugh, which certainly 
sounded refreshing. We now lost no timo 
in dressing, and I fancy that some of us 
did without much washing that Saturday 
morning. 

„We will divide into two parties," cried 
my Uncle. ‘ Harry and I will go one way ; 
Fred and Frank the other." 

*.Look here," said Frank, as he put on 
his jacket, “ one fellow can look for the 
horse as well as two. If you two voungsters 
go together, I will go alone and Mr. Warner 
can stay to look after the sausages.” 

" Very well," answered my Uncle, “ only 
don't go too far. We don't want to lose 
anyone else in addition to the horse." 

Harry and I set out together, as Frank 
had suggested, but although we must 
have tramped half a mile or more along the 
road, we saw no sign of Solomon, and on 
returning to the van we learned to our 
disappointment that Ingleby had been 
equally unsuccessful. 

Uncle Eustace had not been idle during our 
absence, and I had never tasted better 
sausages. 

* What I can't make out," remarked 
Harry towards the end of breakfast, is 
how that rope got untied.” 

* That's easy enough," answered Frank. 
** Of course some one untied it." 

“ Yes, I am afraid there's not much doubt 
about that," said Uncle. 

“ You mean that poor old Solomon has 
been stolen? I asked. 

* Don't you think it looks like it?“ cried 
Frank. 

* Then I can guess who were the thieves ! ” 
exclaimed Harry, with the air of a person 
who had made an important discovery. It 
was those gipsies.“ 

In fact, there could be very little doubt 
that the party of gipsies whom we had seen 
beside the pond yesterday had followed in 
our track and stolen Solomon while we 
were sound asleep. There had already 
been several horses tied to their vans, and 
now, in all probability, ours had bee: added 
to the number. 

* Anyhow,” said Uncle, “it has put us 
in a nice plight, and, upon my word, it's 
difficult to see how we are to get aloag with- 


out a horse. Will you have another sausage, 
Harry ?*" he added, and my cousin was in 
the act of holding out his plate, Uncle Eustace 
having stuck a fork in one of the remaining 
sausages, when we were startled to see a 
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rather tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
thick stick in his hand and a large brown 
retriever at his heels, coming towards us 
from the direction of the wood. 

(To be continued.) 
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“PHE little master has brought me 
hither,” said the lady; ‘he has 
rendered me a great service." 
„He has been happy in the opportunity 
of serving you," answered my father, bowing. 
* You are Captain Hyde, whose valour 
all the world has wondered at t " she went 
on. 
“I am Captain Hyde," he answered, his 
face flushing, ‘‘ of no great account at any 
time and still less now." 
* You wrong both your friends and your 
enemies in saving so," the lady returned 
graciously. I am the Countess of Devon- 


CHAPTER IV.—THE COUNTESS'S OFFER. 


shire, and sadly in need of a little rest for 
my poor beast.” 

My father bowed again. 

* My house and everything that I have 
are at your ladyship's service," he said. 

Then he lifted her from the saddle with 
as gallant an air as though he had been bred 
at Court and had not lived nearly all his 
life in camps and on battlefields. 

** Maurice will see to your horse," he went 
on. Now I beg you to rest awhile until 
we can speed you on your journey." 

As they entered the house I led the horse 
away to the stables. He whinnied with 


joy as he came to the yard and smelt the 
&weet new-mown hay. When I had left 
him in Job's charge, bidding him see to 
the wounded limb, I returned to the house. 

The lady was seated by the window of 
the room. She had drawn off her gloves, 
and her jewelled fingers played with her 
riding-whip. 

“I would have my son a soldier," said 
my father, “ and to that end I have taught 
him many things suitable for a soldier and 
of little use to one who secks the soft service 
of a Court." 

„He shall be a soldier, I promise you," 
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the Countess returned, and he shall draw 
his sword for the King.” 

For the King!” he exclaimed. 

The smile left the lady's lips an instant, 
and her voice was cold as she answered : 

* He shall learn no treason in my service, 
but only to be a loyal and true servant of 
the King. What more would vou have?“ 

Bear with me, lady,“ my father said 
with great gentleness, “for I am but a 
plain, blunt soldier, and unused to the ways 
of the Court, and so in such matters I am 
like a child, fearing the thing I do not know." 

„He shall learn no dishonour in the 
service of the Countess of Devonshire,” she 
answered a little haughtily, and if you 
need proof of it. there is another Edward 
Hyde who, I doubt not, will satisfy vou." 

** "Twere treason to name dishonour and 
the Countess of Devonshire together," my 
father made answer, * and I would pledge 
my honour that none loves England better.” 

* Aye, I love England indeed," she an- 
swered slowly. But what of the boy ? ” 

“ He is very young," he began, finding it 
hard, I believe, to deay her outright what 
she would have. 

I am near fifteen," I burst out. 

My father turned and looked at me sadly. 

Since he is fifteen," he said, why, let 
him answer. Maurice, will you go to the 
Court to serve this lady ? ” 

And wear fine clothes—a suit of blue 
velvet with gold embroidery ?" asked the 
Countess. 

* And a sword ? " I cried. 

Aye, and a sword to protect me from 
my enemies," she repeated, with a smile. 

At that [ would have shouted for joy, 
but that I caught sight of my father's face, 
and the sorrow in it struck my heart. So 
I hung my head in silence, ashamed and 
abashed. 

“ What is your answer, Master Maurice?“ 
the Countess asked gently. 

I lifted my head and looked her straight 
in the face. 

"I wil stay with my father," I said 
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resolutelv, though my lips trembled on the 
words. 

At that my father caught me in his arms 
and kissed mv cheek. 

" See, madam,” he cried proudly, “ the 
boy will be a soldier like his father! The 
Court is no place for him. Yet I dare 
swear that if need be—which God forbid '— 
he will draw a good sword in defence of the 
Countess of Devonshire.” 

The lady rose from her seat and made 
him a courtesy. 

Since Master Maurice has made his 
choice, there is no more to be said," she 
answered; “but I thank you for your 
kindness, and if the boy should ever want a 
friend, why even for the love he bears his 
father he shall never want for one while 
the Countess of Devonshire lives." 

There was no anger in her voice, although 
she was somewhat disconcerted, I think, 
not being used to have her wishes dis- 
regarded. And I could not think why she 
should desire the poor services of a country- 
bred boy when there were many fine gentle- 
men ready to die for her. 

No she begged that her horse might be 
saddled, while she drank a cup of nut. 
brown ale, praising it, much to my father's 
contentment. 

Lou shall ride my own horse, if it please 
you," he said, “and when I have cured 
your steed of his lameness he shall he sent 
to Landmead to await your pleasure.” 

" You make me again your debtor," the 
Countess answered, smiling very graciouslv, 
“and yet I doubt not 'twere easier to part 
with a horse, albeit a good one, than with a 
son. But ‘tis only for a little while, since 
one of my knaves shall restore him within 
two days." 

“ Maurice will ride with you and guide 
you through the woods to Landmead. 
Nay, 'tis but a few miles "—for she would 
have protested against taking me so far 
away—‘“ and I pray you to forgive me for 
sending so poor an escort.” 

“ | want no better," said she, and so I 
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would keep him, for his blue eyes have taken 
me captive, since their colour speaks honesty 
and truth, like a blade of Toledo. "'Twasa 
good day's hunting after all, though I missed 
the quarry. Farewell, Captain Hyde.” 

My father lifted her into the saddle and, 
bowing, kissed her hand. 

* Farewell, and good luck go with you ! 
he answered. 

So with a strange tumult in my heart 
I mounted my pony and rode beside her, 
leading her through the wood on to the 
highway that runs through Landmead. 
over Childrey Brook, towards Bessel's Leish 
and Oxford. 

She was very silent, and I wondered that 
she was grave, seeing how fair she was 
and that she had all things that a woman 
would desire—beauty and fine clothes and 
jewels. And I, too, had no desire of speech, 
since mv heart was heavy because I must 
wait to be a soldier, and had now no hope 
of a velvet doublet and silken hose with 
silver buckles to my shoes, like Henry Nevill. 

But when we reached the highway I 
loosened the sword in the scabbard and 
looked to the priming of my pistols. 

Glancing at me, she smiled. 

* Why, tis a brave lad," she said sweetly, 
“and worth more than an army of silken 
cravens." 

At that my heart leaped up with jov 
and pride, and I almost longed that «ome 
rascal might attack us so that I might 
prove my courage. But the highway was 
peaceful, and none met us but a few peasants 
and their teams bringing home the corn. 

When we came to the stream where the 
shepherds were wont to water their flocks 
and entered the glade of sycamores, I caught 
sight of the tower of the church of Land- 
mead. 

** See, lady,” I cried, “ there is the tower 
of Landmead church, and the sun is near its 
setting." 

„Then I have little time to lose," she 
returned, ' since I must be in Oxford 
to-night.” 
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HERE is, perhaps, no period during the 
whole course of the day when such 
a blissful feeling of repose and comfortable 
indolence pervades the whole being of the 
average undergraduate as the interval 
between tea and dinner in Hall during the 
winter evenings. Even hard.reading men 
have been known to succumb to its seduce- 
ments, and have not resented an invasion 
of their rooms by other undergraduates, 
nor striven to prevent it by inhospitably 
“ sporting their oak "—or, in other words, 
locking their door. 

The feeling is greatly enhanced if the 
afteraoon has been spent in a hard game 
of footer, or a tough spell of tubbing on the 
river, for the body is then in that delicious 
state of tiredness when downy cushions 
and comfortable armchaira, a roaring fire, 
and the subdued, reposeful light of candles, 
are all the more appreciated. 

In a room in one of the colleges at Oxford 
three men were sitting in the dark during 
the interval before dinner, the only illumi- 
nant in the room being the flickering tongues 
of flame from the blazing fire. 


THE TABLES TURNED: 
A 'VARSITY YARN. 
By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A. 


CHAPTER I.—AROUND THE BLAZING HEARTH. 


* It's too dark to see anything. Shall I 
light up, you fellows ? " 

No, don't bother. We can talk quite 
as well in the firelight," said Tomkins. 
* Besides, we have only a few minutes to 
wait before dinner." 

" Very well, then," replied Brownlow 
from the depths of a large armchair in 
which he reclined. “I won't insist on 
lighting the candles for you or switching 
on Electra, as I'm a jolly sight too comfort- 
able to get up.” 

For my part, I must confess I rather 
like watching the flicker of the fire," observed 
the third man, Osborne by name. 

Seeing faces in the red-hot coals, I 
suppose," laughed Brownlow. 

The three men were sitting round the 
fire in Browalow's rooms. Tomkins and 
Osborne had invited themselves to tea, 
and remained there, feeling too comfortable 
to go out again, through the driving rain, 
to their own rooms in the other quadrangle. 

It was a stormy December evening, to- 
wards the end of term. The wind howled 
dismally, and the light from a lamp in the 


street below showed the rain streaming 
down the uncurtained window-panes. 

"Its a horrible evening," remarked 
Tomkins, after a brief silence. 

" Nice, you mean, Tummy,” corrected 
Brownlow. - It enhances the comforts of 
the fireside.” . 

* Perhaps it does; but I particularly 
wanted to go out of college after Hall to 
see a fellow," was the aggrieved reply. 
J can't be expected to go in such weather 
as this!” 

„Well. uncomfortable 
evening to go out in," admitted Brownlow, 
“but I stick to my statement, which has 
the authority of De Quincey to support it, 
that à howling night like this makes one 
appreciate all the more the snugness indoors.” 

“ Of course, any idiot would admit that,” 
said Tomkins testily. 

" But De Quincey was not an idiot," 
retorted his host calmly, * and I dont 
think your humble servant is one either." 

Fo,“ was the candid admission, you're 
not quite an idiot, Browner. At least, it 
wouldn't be apparent to the casual observer.“ 
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Thanks! was the dry response. 

Osborne had been sitting quietly during 
this passage of arms, gazing dreamily into 
the fire. At last he roused himself. 

* How you two fellows do go on at each 
other!" he exclaimed. “ Why not declare 
a truce? As for the weather, I must side 
with Browner, for I consider it an admirable 
night.“ 

* Shows your good taste," said Tomkins. 

* Yes, it does, In fact, I've often wished 
for a night like this," continued Osborne. 
* You know I'm regarded, unjustly or 
otherwise, as rather a good hand at spinning 
a yarn; and so, when I’m asked for a story 
after dinner on a winter's evening, I could 
wish for no better weather than this, with 
the lights turned down, which would add 
greatly to the effect of some thrilling stories 
about ghosts.” 

About what ? " shouted Brownlow. 

** Ghosts." 

Brownlow laughed. 

" You speak very seriously about 
ghosts, Do you mean to say that you 
believe in such things ? ” 

** Yes, I do," replied Osborne gravely. 

Brownlow stared incredulously. Then he 
sat up. . 

* Now, look here," hə said, speaking 
with great deliberation. ''Do you mean 
to tell me that you, an Oxford man, a 
scholar of this ancient foundation, and a 
fellow who just escaped a First Class in 
Mathematical Mods by the skin of his teeth 
to boot—with all these hall-marks of a 
civilising and enlightening education, do 
you still persist in your belief in ghosts ? ” 

Mes; and as for being an Oxford man 
and all that, why, there are heaps of men 
who hold the same opinions as I do. There's 
Professor Wotsisnaim, for instance, who is 
a member of the Society for Psychical 
Research." 

" Yes I know," growled Brownlow. 
* The Spook Hunters! I suppose you're 
qualifying to be an Associate of the Spook 
Society, and have the letters A.S.S. after 
your respected name." 

* Don t try to be funny! 

* I'm not trying. It comes natural to a 
fellow when he talks about such things." 

“ But why ? " interrupted Tomkins. “I 
can't understand why you Natural Science 
men pooh-pooh the idea of ghosts.” 

* Ah, well, there's an old saying that 
* gecing is believing ' which has a modicum of 
truth in it," returned Brownlow, ** and when 
I see a ghost I shall then, and not till then, 
believe in their existence." 

“ But the worst of it is you'd want to 
examine it under the X.rays or submit it 
to some other indignity,” protested Osborne. 

A loud knock at the oak interrupted 
them. 

Come in!" yelled Brownlow, and the 
door opened, admitting a tall figure in cap 
and gown. 

* Hullo, Brownie! All in the dark, eh ? 
That shows you have.a clear conscience, 
doesn't it ? " cried the new-comer. 

* Perhaps so. Take a pew, Rainsford.” 

„No. I won't make myself too comfy, as 
the bell will soon go. What's the subject 
under discussion, that you choose to deal 
with it in the dark ? " asked Rainsford. 

“ Ghosts," was the laconic reply. 

“ Hear, hear! I myself could a tale un- 
fold, even as Hamlet's late lamented pater. 
But I suppose, Brownie, you are, as usual, 
on the opposition side? 

“Of course he is,“ quoth Tomkins. 
* Whoever heard of a ‘ Stinks’ man believ- 
ing in ghosts? 

“ True, my philosopher,” continued Rains- 
ford. It's a most remarkable fact that 
‘Stinks’ men, as soon as ever they've 
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pose as authorities on all things in heaven 
and earth, and Brownie here must needs be 
in the swim." 


" Et tu, Brute!” laughed Brownlow. 
“Tm much obliged d 
Clang! Clang! Clang! The bell sum- 


moning the students to dinner in Hall rang 
out its hoarse defiance to the winds that 
buffeted around. A hasty scramble fol- 
lowed, and Brownlow, having first gone 
sprawling over a chair, switched on the 
electric light. 

“ Have you a spare gown knocking about, 
Browner ? ” asked Tomkins. 

“ Yes, Tummy. There are two in the 
window-scat that you and Osborne may 
borrow. They're not mine, by the way, so 
bring them back after Hall." 

“ Right oh ! " was the reply, and, drawing 
the gowns over their shoulders, they rushed 
pell-mell down the broad staircase and 
across the wet quad to the Hall. 

A little more than half an hour later they 
were once more seated round the fire. 
Rainsford, whose rooms were on the opposite 
side of the landing, came in “ just for a few 
minutes," as he expressed it. The lights 
were switched on, and the fire stirred into a 
blaze. 

* That's a nice creepy sort of an orna- 
ment to have on your bookcase,” observed 
Rainsford, during a pause in the conversation. 

“What?” asked Brownlow. *' That ? 
Oh, yes, that's a human skull I had given 
me last w»ek. Like to see it? and, rising 
from his seat, he picked up the skull and 
handed it to Rainsford. 

The poor relic of mortality glared at the 
company as though intelligence still lurked 
behind its eyeless sockets, and the teeth 
seemed to grin at them maliciously. It 
had been sawn in two sections from top to 
base, so that the thickness of the bone could 
be examined, but the sections were held in 
place by an elastic band. 

“It’s not quite a beauty," remarked 
Rainsford, twirling it in his hands. Do 
you keep it as a Memento Mori, like the 
skeleton at the Egyptian feasts ? "' 

* No, of course not. It's for my Physio- 
logy or Osteology,” replied Brownlow, 
“and if I believed in ghosts, as you fellows 
do, I daresay I should be afraid to have it 
knocking about my room. I should expect 
it to come rapping at my bedder door at 
night." 

he other men laughed, and Rainsford 
replaced the skull on the bookshelf. 

That reminds me," said Osborne, "I 
must fish up a ghost story for the vac. 
I wish some of you would help me to make 
up something really exciting in that line." 
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* Sorry I can't oblige you, Ozzy," remarked 
Brownlow. ‘ Perhaps Rainsford or Tummy 
could accommodate you, but, as I said 
before, ghosts are not my strong point." 

“ No, you're too matter-of-fact for that, 
old Soberside, aren't you, Brownie? You 
lack the necessary imagination," returned 
Rainsford. 

Perhaps I do," was the reply. But 
since, as you imply, imagination plavs a 
great DE in your belief, ghosts must be all 
moonshine.” 

“ Moonshine is a very good light to see 
them in—the proper stage effect, as it were," 
said Osborne. 

“ Oh, don't talk rubbish!” owled 
Brownlow. *'Ghosts, indeed! Look here, 
there's that skull, for instance. Why doesn't 
the ghost of the dead man to whom it be- 
longed come round to my rooms and haunt 
me for keeping it on show ? ” 

Perhaps he'll come some fine day," 
said Tomkins grimly. “ You'll find him 
prowling around looking for his head." 

“ Rot!” 

“Oh! You see if he doesn't, Brownie,” 
affirmed Rainsford. ‘“ Nemesis, though slow, 
cometh surely. Well, I must be off—ta-ta!”’ 
and he rose, yawning prodigiously. 

„Won't you stop? No? Then good- 
night!” cried Brownlow, as Rainsford 
swung himself out to his own rooms across 
the landing. 

Tomkins and Osborne rose to go shortlv 
afterwards, leaving Brownlow to get down 
his books to do some reading. 

“I say, Osborne," began Tomkins, as 
they stood for a moment at the bottom of 
the draughty staircase before making a 
dash through the rain to the other quad— 
" I say, I'd like to give Browner a regular 
good startler. He's so cocksure that every- 
thing he says is right." 

"It would serve him jolly well right. 
Retributive justice, and so forth and fifth,” 
agreed Osborne. But how are you going 
to set about it, Tummy ? " 

Tomkins was silent, as though he were 
revolving some ik project in his mind. 
The rain splashed heavily down, and gurgled 
through the water-pipes. From the windows 
on the opposite side of the quad the lights 
shone brilliantly, and were reflected in the 
myriad pools, whilst sounds of mirth and 
boisterous laughter issued from some of the 
neighbouring rooms. 

* How are we to set about it ? " Tomkins 
at length repeated. “ Ah, we must see 
about that! But come along! 

With a swift run they dashed through 
the rain to the next quadrangle, and soon 
reached the shelter of their own rooms. 


( To be contínued.) 
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Doctor: “Ha! ha! you'il do all right now. That's even better 


than my phys. c“ 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS : 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II.—‘“ MY METHODS MAY BE ROUGH,’ 


ERE is no doubt about one thing, Cluny 

McNeil had caught on”—as the 
Marmoset phrased it—at Nilbury school. 
There were no more jokes at the expense of 
either his accent or his nationality. And this 
fact, I think, proves that young Englishmen 
really do possess a good deal of that sterling 
quality of which they boast sometimes— 
namely, fair play. 

The Marmoset had, however, received 
a very salutary lesson from Cluny when he 
planted him stridelegs on top of the wall. 
He had been less of a bully since then. 

* [t sometimes makes me laugh of a night 
when I think of it, old Clune," he told 
McNeil. “From my position I could of 
course look down upon you all, but then 
in another way of speaking you could all 
look down upon me. And such a funny 
figure I must have cut! No wonder the 
youngsters started singing ' Humpty- 
Dumpty.’ It was really clever of ve, Clune.” 

Mere brute strength pitted against 
science, which fails nine times out of ten,” 
replied Cluny modestly. 

Perhaps; but I wish I had a bit more 
of that brute strength, old fellow." 

* And I wouldn't mind having a little 
more of your science, Bill." 

" My word!" exclaimed the Marmoset, 
" why, if you only had you'd leather the 
whole school.“ 

"I don't know," said Cluny quietly; 
“anyhow, I don't want to leather the 
whole school. My ambitions don't run in 
that channel; but I do know this, that in 
a battle many a brave Englishman and Scot 
as wel have done excellent execution 
with their naked fists after their rifles were 
gone or their swords smashed.” 

“ True for you, Clune; but I say, sonny, 
could we make a compact, you and me ? " 

" You and I? Yes." 

Oh, bother gramm ir in a case like this. 
But listen : suppose you teach me some of 
your games that will help to tighten up 
my biceps and triceps and deltoids and 
thingummies, and I'll teach you the are 
nobilis so far as I can interpret it. That is 
rather natty English, isn't it?“ 

" Capital, Bill Well, I'm 
try. Can you swim ? " 

“ Like a brick. I should go down to the 
bottom all of a flop." 

“ PH teach you to swim like a frog, but 
you must let me take my own plan." 

Ob, certainly.” 

It is to be feared that Cluny's method of 
teaching swimming would hardly commend 
itself to those who give paid lessons in the 
art. But it proved effectual. 

There was a small lake in a bit of moor- 
lund some distance outside Nilbury, and 
thither Cluny went with his pupil two or 
three days a week. They stripped, and 
Cluny jumped in with his pupil into deep 
water right away, for Bill had plenty of 
pluck. However, pluck is not everything, 
and it was evident that the Marmoset was 
trying to pay too much attention to mere 
technique, 

Technique,“ said Cluny, “is all very 
well, but you want to have calmness and 
confidence in yourself, and to swim like a 

dog. not like a cat.“ 

I his little speech was made after Bill's 
scond lesson. 

True enough," the lad replied; I'd 
give five years of my life to learn confidence, 
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and I can't alwavs have a braw, brawny 
Scot alongside me when in the water.“ 

"That you cen't. Now, I'll give you a 
lesson in confidence.” 

The confidence trick, eh?!“ 

They were both standing on the green 
sward, when suddenly Cluny stooped. 
picked up the Marmoset, swung him and 
flung him yards away into the lake. 

He sank, but came quickly up, kicking 
and floundering, just like a cat. 

„Help, Ii = drowning! Help, Cluny, 
Help!" 

" Never a help. Strike slowly, man, 
and you'll be all right." 

Thus left to his own resources, and with, 
as he afterwards said, death staring him 
in the face, he did strike slowlv, and swam 
to the bank in most beautiful style. 

No vou see," said Cluny, ‘ my methods 
may be rough ones, but they teach con- 
fidence.” 

“ True, Cluny — very truc, old flick.” 

Cluny was wondering why the Marmoset 
was laughing while he spoke. 

The fact is he was laughing in his own 
sleeve. This is rather figurative language, 
because at that moment Bill hadn't a sleeve 
to laugh in, being as naked as a native of 
Woolookoomoo. 

Now Cluny had already had a couple of 
lessons in the noble art, and that same even- 
ing he had the gloves on for the third time. 

" Your joints do seem to want oiling, 
Clune. Move yourself about, man, but 
keep your balance. Just look at me and 
note how quickly my head is thrown down 
to one side as those murderous blows of 
yours only land in the sky beyond.” 

There was no doubt about the Marmoset's 
agility. No polecat ever had more, and 
he danced around Cluny as if positively on 
patent springs. 

Suddenly Cluny felt a sting on the pro- 
boscis, and next moment he was standing 
there with bent head, and with the blood 
pouring out of his nose, and when he spoke 
his speech was like that of one who is 
suffering from a severe cold in the head. 

By codsciedces ! " he cried, ‘ by dose 
is sbashed, I'b certaid.” 

** Yes, Cludy, by boy," said Bill, imitating 
him, “perhaps your dose is sbashed; by 
bethods bay be rough odes, but they teach 
confidedce." 

Then it gradually dawned upon Cluny 
that the Marmoset had paid him out for 
that third lesson in swimming. 

Learning to box is like learning short- 
hand—the younger you are when vou begin 
the better, and it needs constant applica- 
tion. As to swimming, although a good 
be'lows and good heart are needed, and 
these constitute what is called staying 
power, stil they are easily acquired by 
concomitant exercises, so that swimming 
does not take so long to learn as boxing. 
Therefore the Marmoset could swim well 
and smartly in a few months, while Cluny was 
stiil in the a b c of the science. 

However, he was a strong, muscular boy, 
and would be a powerful man; and when 
either man or boy like this gets a blow in it 
counts for little more than the airy tap of a 
feather-weight. 

The | Marmoset was condescending 
enough to inform Cluny McNeil one day 
that he was pretty proficient, but that only 
constant practice ensures perfection. That 
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was not Bill's language exactly, for he did 
not believe in using a long word where a 
short one would meet the requirements 
of the case. 

Practice,“ said Bill“ there's nothing 
like practice, though one isn't always able 
to get it with the bare fist." 

True,“ assented Cluny. 

But, ahem! if vou're always on the 
lookout it comes. Yes, it comes." 

Ils that your own experience, Bill?“ 

“ Yes, that is my own experience; but not 
being a big chap like vou I couldn't always 
rail in just when I wanted to. Only the 
lads of the Smithsonian Institute have often 
given me chances," 

And you took them?“ 

“Well, what do vou think? I wasn't 
going to let my knuckles get rusty, was I, 
when there was an opportunity of polishing 
them on the nose of a Smithsonian ? Never 
did like those chaps anvhow. They are all 
day scholars, and I used to know the way 
home each one took, or each pair perhaps, 
for they nearly always hunt in couples." 

And you went out of your way to meet 
them!“ 

'" Certain—lee, Clune, certain lee. But 
not the buffers, not the heavy ones I mean, 
'cause nothing tells more than weight, you 
linow, Give me a fellow two or so inches 
taller than myself with saucy looks and a 
swing-swang air, then I go for him if I've 
half a chance and teach him confidence. 
See ? ,9 

“Yes, I see, but you might give me an 
example." 

" Well, when I was looking in at the 
window of a tuck-shop one day, innocent 
like, what right had that Smithsonian to 
shove his bag of books into my ribs ? 

^ *'Praps, says I, ‘you'd better apolo- 
gise.’ 

“* Apologise to you?’ he says: ‘Humph!’ 

„Well, the humph wasn't well clear of his 
lips before I sailed in, and I couldn't help 
wondering afterwards if his mother knew 
him that night when he got home. 

" Another day I was standing close to 
another tuck-ehop, and there was a little girl 
that 1 didn't know also having a look. She 
had curls down her back, and up comes 
a Smithsonian brazen-like and pulls one. 

“I told him ‘hands off,’ and he rounds 
on me, and tells me for two pins he'd pull 
my nose. Then I sailed in. And after 
five minutes of real good fun his pals were 
taking him across to the chemist's to have 
a cold key down his back. And that is the 
way to gain experience, Cluny, old fellow.” 

Maybe, but I don't think I'll try it, 
Bill." . 
“ No, you won't, I know, but you would 
fight in a good cause, wouldn't you? Oh, 
I know you would after the walloping you 
gave that donkey-boy. Oh, bother it all, 
there goes the school-bell. S’long, Cluny. 
S long." 

And off ran the volatile Marmoset. 


Cluny MeNeil taught not only his friend 
Desmond, but the Marmoset and several 
other fellows, the sweer-tree, stick-wrestling, 
and tossing the caber. It was great fun, and 
needed a good show of strength as well as 
art. The Marmoset, it may be mentioned 
at once, did not make much show in either 
sport ; but Desmond did, and was soon pretty 
nearly/à match for Cluny at stick-wrestling. 


As these sports are such capital ones 
for the exercise of the muscles, I must 
digress to describe them as well as I can with 
only the aid of my sadly inartistic pen. 

First comes the sweer-tree. Two men sit 
down on the bare ground facing each other. 
The legs are straight out in front of them, 
the knees but little bent, and the soles of 
the feet touching each other. Then a pal 
places a strong piece of stick—a broom- 
handle does well—right across their toes, 
and both bend forward to grasp it with 
their two hands. 

Then they both pull steadily—no jerking— 
and the winner is the man who pulls hia 
opponent right off the ground. Then the 
hurly-burly’s done, and the battle lost and 
won, 

In stick-wrestling, you have a short strong 
stick —a copybook ruler would do, though 
rather slippery. The stick should be just an 
inch or two longer than the space occupied 
by the four hands of the combatants. 
You stand close up facing each other, and 
both grasp the stick, hands alternating. 
Then the wrestling commences, with no 
jerking, eich steadily trying to wrest the 
stick out of the other's hands. 

This is a splendid test of strength. The 
art lies in one combatant managing to 
cross.buttock his opponent, so that the 
hips of the former shall be against the 
stomach of the latter. The man who 
gains this position can deftly quit with one 
hand so as to get a better grip and more 
leverage, and victory is the result. 

Tossing the caber needs immense strength. 
The caber is a pole like a scaffolding-pole, 
or smaller, of course, if the one to toss be 
but a boy. The caber is raised for him by 
two others, the smaller end being on the 
ground. The performer then bends down 
and raises the caber on his two palms as 
high as his hips, staggers about a little as 
he ateadies it, then tosses it upwards and 
over—the thick end must strike the ground, 
and the small end go right over this till 
it lies in a straight line from the tosser's body. 
It is difficult to describe this in pen and 
ink. 

However, many of the bigger boys soon 
became experts, and they found that all 
three of these simple exercises tended to 
build up the muscles better than anything 
else they had ever tried, and made them 
all-round good athletes. 


Sometimes Desmond walked all the way 
home with Cluny, and even stayed the night 
when he got leave to do so. 

The Marmoset was also invited to come, 
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but replied that he was no “ society man ” 
and that gals were poison.“ 

Now Cluny's sister is no creature of my 
imagination. I knew her well I think 
I see her now as I write. Delightfully 
petite and piquant, with bonnie blue eyes, 
and lashes that swept her cheeks. Few 
girls, however beautiful they may be front 
face, are good-looking when viewed in 
profile. But Amy was pretty either way, 
and viewed in profile you saw that her 
brow and nose were perfect in shape, the 
curve of her lip and chin charming, and the 
mouth just a little crimson rosebud. Her 
face, too, was mobile and ever-changing in 
expression with her thoughts and words. 
Her voice being a very sweet and nicely 
modulated one, she might have made a 
fortune on the stage. 

I do not know in the least what Amy 
thought of Desmond that first evening, 
but I do happen to know that he took her 
mother's heart quite by storm, owing to hia 
most considerate and gentlemanly behaviour 
towards herself and daughter. And this 
came, as she said, so sweetly from a lad of 
his almost commanding appearance. 

Cluny and Dess both slept in the same 
room that night—a pretty wee attic chamber 
in the cottage—and before they stripped to 
turn in, said Desa: 

" Cluny, old man, your mother is the 
most beautiful woman—bar my own—ever 
I have seen in all my long and chequered 
career." 

There has been a lot of chequer about 
it, no doubt," said Cluny, laughing; “but 
what about Amy ? " 

“ Oh, I was going to tell vou. There is 
that about your sister which precludes the 
possibility of my ever accepting the hospi- 
tality of your home again. Yes,” he added, 
seeing that Cluny looked puzzled, “ I have 
almost fallen in love with her, and although 
I am old enough” (N.B.— Dess was just 
fourteen and a-half), “my circumstances 
in life would not permit me, as yet, to 
offer her my hand in marriage and lay my 
fortune at her feet." 

* You're a droll chap, Desa, very droll. 
But turn in. Your cot is close to mine, 
and we shall lie awake a bit and jaw." 

And they did. They tod each other 
stories and all about their past lives, and 
varned so long that it is no wonder they 
were both dead asleep when the girl knocked 
at their attic door. 

" Your shaving water. young gentlemen, 
please." Mary Ann was sarcastic, 

Dess’s next visit occurred on a Saturday, 
and he had leave to stay over the Sunday. 

( To be continued.) 
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He went to church with them. Amy was 
most neatly and becomingly dressed, but 
Dess left her for the moat part to the 
guardianship of her brother, while he 
chaperoned Mrs. McNeil with as much 
courtliness as if she had been a queen and 
he himself a knight of the olden time. 

It was a Scottish church, and so Deas 
could not follow the service, but Amy made 
him look on her book, and as they stood 
together to sing, each having a hold on the 
book, Desmond thought he had got along- 
side an angel, so sweet was her voice. 

I don’t think young Desmond Ward 
enjoyed that Sunday so much as if it had 
been a weekday, because, it being a Scottish 
family, it was not good form to speak of any 
worldly mattera, But for people so poor 
the dinner was quite a surprise. 

That same day, moreover, Cluny showed 
his companion all the books in his attic. 
It waa quite a lad's library. The biggest 
books in it were two lordly volumes of tho 
B. O. P.,“ and the smallest were A True 
and Authentic Account of the Life of 
Jack the Giant-killer," and“ Jack and the 
Bean - stalk,” The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“ The Life of Sir William Wallace,“ Burns’s 
Poems," and Rob Roy the Outlaw.“ 

And it came to pass that Dess and Cluny 
became inaeparables, and as the general’s 
son had few friends in England it was no 
wonder he was always glad to spend a 
day or two at the cottage. 

Mrs. McNeil was poor just now, for the 
simple reason that her pension from her 
husband's death had not been adjusted. 
Red tape is a trying thing as well as a tving 
thing, and she had to wait for weary months. 

But it came at last, and she then felt 
quite independent. 

Honest Sergeant MacPhee, the tall 
soldierly old fellow who had brought Cluny 
to school that first day, was gardener, 
cook, valet, and general factotum at Honey- 
suckle Cottage. He had been more faithful 
to the little family in their trials than he 
himself would like me to mention here, 
and now that the change had come lie would 
stay with the MeNeils for life. 

It was he who taught the boys broadsword 
exercise and the use of the revolver, for he 
had been the smartest man in Cluny’s 
father's regiment. 

One morning, greatly to his surprise, 
Dess found a letter by his plate addressed 
to: 

* The Honourable Desmond Ward.” 

“ Who has been making a joke?“ he said 
to Cluny. 

Then went quietly on with his breakfast. 
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A JOURNEY IN NIGERIA. 


By MARGARET Watson, 


Anthor of “The Wise Seagull,” “A Night on the Road," " The Digging out of the Baduers,” etc. etc. 


yo fellows think it rather an adventure 
to travel from one end of England 
to the other in a comfortable train, fitted 
up like an hotel, with your meals brought to 
you when you ring a bell; but vou should 
travel a bit out in Atrica—you wouldn't 
grumble then if the soup wasn't quite to 
your liking or the train was ten minutes 
late at your station ! 

My father took me a trip with him last 
year from Muregi, where the Niger joins 
the Kaduna, up to Zaria, It was great. 
I had a native boby—Tommy, his name was— 
to look after my traps and mouch round 
with me when we weren't on the march. 


To start with, we had to get into native 
canoes made out of a solid log of wood, 
shaped out with axes and worked by two 
men, one at each end, with large palm-tree 
poles. It's hard work. I tried it a bit, so 
I know; but I couldn't keep it up. The 
current in the river is very strong, but the 
men keep close under the banks and get 
along at quite a fair pace. 

We went that way up to Illa, where we 
waited for a Niger Company's boat. which 
was to take us up. It was broiling hot, 
a dirty hole of a place, and the sand-thies 
were— well, voracious! I wanted to go off 
exploring, but my father said I mustn't 


do that, in case the boat came, for it wouldnt 
wait if it did. But he took his gun and we 
went a bit up the river, and he shot a water- 
bird and an eagle. We cooked the water- 
bird when we got back and tried to eat it, 
but failed—it was as tough as shoe-leather ! 
The natives ate the eagle and said it was 
very good, but we couldn't fancy it. 

The boat never came that dav, ard we 
had to spend the night there—a most dismal 
night it was, and the mosquitoes were 
rapacious, Rather worse than having to 
wait half an hour because the express is 
late ! 

However, the boat turned up after breakfast 
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the next morning, a funny little stern- 
wheeler, with a box perched just above the 
wheels—very little room on board ; but it's 
wonderful how little room is enough when 
you're used to it. 

We saw a lot of whistling teal that day, 
but couldn't get near enough for a shot: 
and we passed a white man going up the 
river in a native canoe. He looked so lone- 
some all by himself ; somehow the scenery 
suits black men a lot better. 

Next day we came to Rabba, which used 
to be a very large town, but it has been 
raided and broken up till it's nothing but 
a village; and then we made an expedition 
to Jebba. Jebba is quite a pretty place; 
there's a rocky mountain behind it, and 
just in the middle of the river there's a 
rock covered over with trees. 

The natives worship this rock and believe 
that anvone who climbs up it will die very 
soon after. Of course they don't try it 
themselves, because they don't want to 
prove the fact in their own persons ; but it 
is true that the only two white men who 
climbed it died in Jebba within a very 
short time, and this only tends to confirm 
the native superstition. The birds make 
the most of this superstition and they swarm 
there—it seems quite all right for them. 
There are lots of guinea-fowl. 

My father took a canoe, with two natives 
to pull it, and a gun ; and he let me come 
too, and we went all round the rock. We 
saw plenty of birds and he had several 
shots, but he didn't kill anything—and, to 
tell tho truth, I was rather glad he didn't ; 
for if he'd killed a bird and it had dropped 
on the rock I believe he'd have gone up after 
it. You may not believe those natives’ 
yarns, you know, but it makes you feel 
creepy all the same. 

We had rather a close shave as it was. 
The current runs at a terrific pace against 
the upper end of the rock, splits on it, and 
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rushes down on each side. You may fancy 
the canoe wasn't very easy to guide, and 
the natives weren't best pleased with the 
task. I was a bit—well, afraid, two or three 
times, and then just as they had rounded the 
sharpest point the current caught us and 
over we went. 

I gave myself up for lost. I can swim a 
bit, but not in such a current as that, ard 
I was being hustled down-stream a lot too 
fast, and thinking about alligators, when 
Tommy, who'd been watching us from the 
bank, jumped in at a bend where the pace 
eased off a bit, caught me, and dragged me 
out. 

Then I saw that the natives, who can 
swim like fishes, were holding on to my 
father and had turned the boat right way 
up again and were getting him into it. 
They not only brought him safe to lard, 
but his gun too—so there was no great harm 
done, though there might have been. The 
men said the spirit of the rock was angry 
and upset the boat, and father agreed 
that he wouldn't try to go round it any 
more. 


Then we had another scare. When we 


got back to Jebba they told us there were, 


rumours of a native rising—and a native 
rising is no joke. They said the Govern. 
ment had recalled all their survevors who 
were working on the proposed railway- 
bridge, and taken them to lilorin under 
escort. They had warned the agent of the 
Niger Company, but he wouldn't move, and 
staved there, the only white man in the 
place. 

It was a squabble between some Hausa 
traders and the Yorubas over taxes which 
they'd been made to pay when they weren't 
due—a beastly shame, I call it. However, 
they smoothed the matter over somehow, 
and there was no fighting; which was 
lucky for us, as father was beginning to 
say he wished he hadn't brought me, and 


we might have had rather more adventure 
than we cared about. 

We anchored near Rabba the next night, 
and the natives went on shore to sleep 
not quite the sort of sleep you fellows wouid 
enjov. Thev light a fire and lie down on 
their mata beside it and sleep within three 
feet of a river swarming with alligators. 
I suppose they trust to the fire and there 
being plenty of people about to keep the 
brutes off. But it would be an unpleasant 
way of being awakencd in the morning— worse 
than a school-bell—to have an alligator's 
cold nose feeling about you for the best piece 
to begin on! 

At Jebba there is an old man-eating 
alligator of which the natives are terribly 
afraid; and small blame to them, for it 
has taken several women when they were 
washing their clothes at the river or getting 
water. So they have made a strong pali- 
sade, running out in a half-circle into the 
river, enclosing enough water for the women 
to wash without any risk. No ordinary 
alligator would touch people splashing 
about doing their washing, but an old one 
that can’t get about and hunt as he used 
to do will turn man-eater like an old tiger. 

We left Rabba very early and went on 
to Gudu. They have very fine ant-hills 
about there, some twenty feet high—not 
bad, is it ?—and beautifully regular—just 
a cone, and perhaps a few smaller cones 
round its base. The ant itself is about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long. Just 
imagine a creature that size building such 
houses—without horses and carts to move 
the material! They do other things, too, 
that we didn’t admire so much. A wooden 
box had been left on the ground five days, 
and when we moved it we found that the 
ants had eaten half through the bottom. 
before you know it, the whole inside of the 
leg of your table will be gone and only a 
thin shell left. 
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uRING my thirty years’ residence in 
India I found by actual experience 
that the greatest enemy we have in that 
country is the white ant. You can get rid 
of wild animals by shooting them ; of snakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas by 
squashing them with stick or slipper; you 
can protect yourself from the mosquito 
by sitting under the punkah (large suspended 
fan) or inside mosquito-curtains ; you can 
sweep away other kinds of ants, but you 
cannot conquer the white ant by any of 
these means; he gives you more anxiety 
and plays more mischief with your belong- 
ings than all the other pests put together. 

'The people of India believe that the white 
ant will eat even metal. One day an old 
cannon on the walls of the Madras fort 
was found to be honeycombed—that is, 
perforated with holes; and when the 
European day officer asked the native 
artillerymen how the gun had come into 
that state, they immediately replied that 
nothing else but white ants could have done 
the damage! 

While a regiment of sepoys (native 
soldiers) was on the way from a place called 
Mangalore to another place named Mercara, 
the bugle sounded as usual in the morning 
for the soldiers to fall into rank before 
marching off. While they were assembling, 
three men appeared, carrying the metal 
portions of their muskets, and it was ascer- 
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tained that the white ants had eaten away 
the wooden parts of the guns which the 
men had placed by their sides when they 
went to sleep on the ground during the 
night. 

These insects will attack clothes, wood, 
leather, eatables, books, papers—in fact, 
almost everything. I have known them 
to make a hole in a full cask, and even eat 
through the corks of beer or wine bottles. 
They will not touch cloth with indigo in it, 
and petroleum is supposed to drive them 
away; but the most general safeguard is 
to stand your boxes on four bricks, so as 
to be able to see the ants building their 
mud galleries on the floor beneath. In 
spite of all precautions, however, if you are 
not everlastingly on the watch they will 
take you unawares, and destroy your 
property in the most ruthless fashion. 

An officer stationed at the garrison town 
of Poonamullee suffered terribly from these 
plagues. He kept his expensive full-dress 
uniform in a box made of camphor-wood, 
which is said to be white-ant proof. In a 
hot climate like India full dress is seldom 
worn, so one day, after the camphor-wood 
box had been lying undisturbed for some 
weeks, the officer opened it to examine his 
clothes, and to his horror found that scarcely 
a scrap of his uniform was left ; all the 
cloth part had been eaten up by the rascally 
white ants, the buttons, gold lace, and 
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metal parts belonging to belts and epaulettes 
being all that remained. 

It is an amusing and instructive sight to 
watch them through a magnifying - glass. 
The ants work in the most perfect order. 
carrying earth and water, and building their 
covered passages, with branches shooting 
off in different directions, as if they had 
planned them all beforehard. Besides 
passage-building, they will pierce cement 
on floors, walls, or ceilings, and attack 
whatever is nearest them. If there be 
nothing close at hand, scouts are sent on 
the search, and as soon as any of these 
report having found anything eatable, the 
main body at once takes the shortest cut 
towards the “find,” to end in totally 
destroying it, unless you interfere in time. 

The ants are very fond of hung pictures ; 
they will work right through the wall to the 
rear of a picture and assail it from behind ; 
no one being a bit the wiser until holes 
suddenly appear in the canvas, or the frame 
tumbles to pieces, eaten through and through 
by these veritable little demons. A friend 
of mine hung the pictures of his father and 
mother side by side on the wall of his 
drawing-room. Looking up at them the 
next morning. he discovered the faces of 
both portraits eaten away by white ants, a 
destruction they had accomplished in the 
course of a single night. 

Some people say that the white ants are 


so knowing that while busy at their tricks 
they throw out sentries, and that when 
these give the alarm they all disappear, leav- 
ing their mud galleries empty. I scarcely 
believe this ; still, there is no doubt that they 
do more damage when the“ coast is clear." 

While travelling by ‘road between 
Bangalore and Vellore, two military stations 
in South India, I stopped to sleep at a 
travellers’ bungalow (rest house). During 
the night I frequently heard a sort of sharp 
creaking noise, close by me somewhere, 
I knew that the sound was caused by white 
ants; but I did not care, for I had nothing 
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of consequence in the room, as my servants 
had already packed my luggage on the 
carts the evening before, so that we could 
make an early start; only my clothes lay 
on a chair, and my boots were under the bed. 
Well, my servants aroused me at dawn, and 
I proceeded to dress. Judge, though, of 
my state of mind when on reaching down 
for my boots I found the remnants only of 
the “ uppers " ; the heels and soles having 
been demolished by white ants while I 
slept just above them! From that day I 
never allowed my boots to take care of 
themselves. 
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There is no real guard against these insects. 
Thev are most plentiful and troublesome in 
the rainy season, when, if anything they 
particularly fancy is so placed that they 
cannot reach it from below, they will climb 
the wall, cross the ceiling or roof, and when 
exactly over the article in question they drop 
on to it, do their work, and then bore a 
hole in the floor by which they escape. 
Drive them away from one spot, they soon 
show themselves in another; so the only 
remedy against the plague is constant 
watchfulness, and, if you fail in that, you 
are what is called“ done for!“ 
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OUT WITH THE 


THAMES 


POLICE: 


SOME STRANGE ADVENTURES ON THE RIVER. 


M* bovs are probably unaware that 

the river Thames, as it runs through 
London, is as regularly patrolled by police- 
men as are the streets of the vast city around 
it: but such is indeed the fact. 

Throughout the day and night police- 
boats go forth from the river stations, and 
remain on duty for six hours at a stretch; 
so that, including the supervision boats, 
about a dozen are usually patrolling the 
river at the same time. 

These boats have their beats, just like the 
men ashore, and, unfortunately, there are 
river thieves, as well as thieves on land. 

A rascal glides up to a big lighter, pushes 
back the tarpaulin, seizes a chest of tea 
or a cask of butter, and rows away in the 
proverbial twinkling of an eye. 

“Whose boat?” challenges the police 
wherry. And before the thief can cry 
Jack Robinson or Davy Jones he is caught. 

A couple of boys, sad to say, seize a pound 
or two of tallow to sell at the marine-store 
dealer's near the river stairs ; but before they 
can clear away with their booty the watchful 
eve of the police is upon them. A bright 
lantern shines their way, and they drop their 
theft much quicker than they would hot 
potatoes. 

Yonder floats a dim object near the bank ; 
it looks like the ghost of a boat, and a boat 
it proves to be. A stroke or two brings tho 
police sufficiently near; their light flashes 
over it, and a trawl net and some dirty coal 
are revealed within. 

Much luck ? " cries the Inspector. 

Precious little," comes the reply; times 
is hawful bad." 

The man is a coal dredger. He rows the 
river like the policemen, but does so with 
his trawl net, hoping to fish up coal from the 
bottom of the water. He sells it afterwards 
in the riverside streets for a shilling a 
hundred weight. 

Sometimes he finds a fair quantity, for he 
frequents places where colliers are un- 
loaded, or discovers the spot where a coal 
barge has been sunk, and scoops up a few 
hundredweight into his craft. 

So far he is honest, but it is to be feared 
that some dredgers mistake a coal barge for 
the river when the police have passed by, 
and cast their net accordingly. Then, with 
knavish cunning, they will wet the coal by 
dipping it in the river—if not actually dis- 
colour it—to make it appear as though it 
bad been dredged from the Thames mud. 

A dredger will buy a boat cheap at the 
pound, otherwise the King's Tobacco 
Ground. ‘To this spot all contraband goods 
used to be taken, and now all wreckage and 
craft found adrift find a temporary home 
there. If no owner claims the drifting boat 
it ix suld by auction, and our dredger may 
perhaps get one for a few shillings. 
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Sometimes, during the night, the river 
is very still, and a dim ghostly light broods 
over its surface. Then suddenly a powerful 
steam-tug rushes by; she is heading fast to 
the Nore, to meet a vessel homeward bound. 

Again a spell of quietness, and then a huge 
fish-carrier, with a light blazing at her fore- 
mast, steams into view ; she bears a thousand 
boxes or more of fish for the morning 
market at Billingsgate. 

Anon, huge flaring lights flash up tho 
riverside, and a rattling of cranes and 
chains sounds aloud. Coals are being 
rapidly whipped out of a big steamer, 80 
that she may be ready for sea with the tide. 
Here again arises the whizz of machinery 
at a factory which never stops. So, even 
on the river, life never wholly sleeps. 

In addition to the prevention and detec- 
tion of thievery, the police have also to keep 
order. They summon watermen and lighter- 
men for laying barges before the public 
stairs, thus causing obstruction; also for 
navigating passenger boats without licence, 
or for carrying a greater number of passengers 
than the craft is licensed to carry, for not 
having a name on a boat, or for careless 
navigation. 

Saving life forms also part of their work, 
as well as the gruesome task of rescuing 
dead bodies from the rolling tide. This is 
indeed a sad and tragic business — Each 
dead face is photographed, if not immediately 
identified, and at the Wapping Police 
Station there is a ghastly album—-one of the 
most ghastly albums in the world—where 
numbers of these poor drowned faces 
may be seen. Sometimes they are recog- 
nised long after the bodies are buried. 

The river police know everything on the 
river, even as their colleagues are familiar 
with their beats on shore. They can tell 
a Navigation Company's boat—in river 
language a Navvi "—or a Red Cross 
an ambulance vessel—almost by the sound 
of the propellers. The acme of their pro- 
fessional happiness is reached when they 
have no complaints, for then they know they 
are keeping down thieving. 

They work from four stations, the most 
central being at Wapping, next to Wapping 
New Stairs; the westward at a pier moored 
near Waterloo Bridge, with a sectional 
station farther west at Barnes, and the 
eastern being at Blackwall. 

For police purposes, the river is regarded 
as a highway, the men using rowing boats 
and steam launches. In round numbers 
the force consists of about 250 cor stables 
and officers, and, naturally, they are drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of sailors, watermen, 
and the Navy itself. The work is arduous, 
often involving much exposure, " but," 
said an officia] to me, * what the men like 
is their pension when superannuated."' 


No doubt they do; it is a welcome crown 
to their life afloat, and their nights on the 
f'owing Thames. 
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THE POLICEMAN'S MOTOR TRAP. 


By PaT O'BRIEN. 


‘HE other side the hedge he lay, 
His stop-watch in his band; 
His nese was buried in the hay 
(There wasn’t room to stand); 
For he was on a motor trap, 
Most delicately plauned. 


He watched the waggons lumber past, 
The cycliets scorching by: 

He took no heed of their great speed. 
For they were emaller fry. 

He said, “ AS sure as motors mote 
Ill catch them by-and-by.” 


He heard the bird that rose to sing; 
He felt the sun crow hot: 

He tlireted for the crystal spring; 
Yet etirred not from the spot. 

He kuew that Time was on the wing, 
And then . . . he knew it not. 


He drean ed that he was far away 
Upon a lovely beat, 

Where all the cooks had kindly looks 
And all the beef was sweet; 

Where no one spoke nnkindly joke 
Upon his tender feet. 


A land where uo one asked the time 
They didn't want to know ; 

Wher: little boys made no rude Lobe, 
But walked salute and slow; 

Where be could do his round by day 
Aud nightly bedward go. 


And then be heard a far off whirr; 
He heard a nearer “toot”; 

He knew by that approaching stir 
A car was on the route. 

He leaped into the road, and then 
Like lend became each boot. 


He tri«d to move—in vain, in vain 
He struggle to be free: 

But in the niddle of tne road 
A fixture fixed wa» he. 

He Leard the motor coming fast, 
As fast as fast could be, 


It seemed to spy him from afar, 
And gave two serceching cries; 

And as it nearer caine, the car 
Grew greater still in size, 

And fixed lum with the baleful glare 
Uf two enormous eyes. 


A few more yarda, a few more fict 
(In vain be strives to scream 
A great wild dash I 
A crash !! 
A smash !!1 


(Kind reader, do not Jem 
The man's in pieces. He awoke 
Alu ſound it Was a dreani.) 
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LIFE-SAVING FROM DROWNING: AN ART WORTH 


ACQUIRING. 


By H. CorriNs, Hon. Instructor to Royal Life-Saving Society. 


(Phi tographs taken at Salusbury Roa 1 School, Kilburn, by permission of MR. J. ME Lon.) 


HE last decade has seen many advantages 
given to the middle-class people cf this 
country, and not the least of these is the 
fact that year by year increasing number; 
are enabled to spend some part of their 
holiday at the seaside. They have not 
been slow to recognise that beneficial results 
must follow the spending of much of this 
period on or in the sea itself. Each succeed- 
ing year also sees greater numbers of lives 
lost through drowning, and the toll exacted 
by the rivers of this country and by the 
seas washing its shores has now reached 
alarming proportions. 

This being the case, no apology is offere 1 
for writing this article ; but it is hoped that, 
coming as it does into the hands of a very 
large number of the general public who are 
readers of this magazine, it will not fail to 
be of great benefit to that large section of 
the community which classes itself amongst 
the swimmers. 

Although the number of people who learn to 
swim is largely increased year by year, still 
more and more cases of drowning occur in 
spite of this, anl the crux of the matter is 
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Curve of Awards granted by the Royal Life- 
Saving Society. 


found in the fact that very many good an! 
powerful swimmers are unable to save the 
lives of others, through their ignorance of 
the common-sense methods which should be 
adopted. This article is written with the 
purpose of bringing before our readers the 
methods advocated by the Royal Life-Saving 
Society, and adopted by all the schools and 
swimming clubs where the art of life-saving is 
practised. Every year some seven thousand 
people lose their lives by drowning, and 
these are lives which, in many cases, might 
have been saved had those who witnessed 
the disasters possessed an elementary 
knowledge of what it was necessary to do 
to render real aid. 

Some idea of the good work accomplished 
by the Royal Life-Saving Society in the 
propagation of this knowledge may be 
5 from the table of awards granted 

y them during the period extending from 
1892 to the present time. These awards 
are granted only to those who pass the very 
severe tests to which they are subjected 
by competent examiners, after having com- 
pletel a course of tuition given by qualified 
instructors. 

Excellent work in this respect is being 
done by the teachers under the various educa- 
tion authorities in every part of the country, 
and the London Schools' Swimming Associa- 
tion is especially worthy of compliment on 
account of the efficiency shown by the 


PART I. 


scholars in the schools of the London County 
Council. This association grants certificates 
of life-saving ability to boys and girls in all 
schools within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. The test is exceelingly severe, and 
only those who are capable of saving life, 
should the necessity arise, are granted the 
certificates, 


Fic. 1.—Brest METHOD OF DRAGGING A DROWNING 
PERSON THROUGH THE WATER, 


For several years past many children 
attending London County Council schools 
have been successful in saving the lives of 
their fellows, thus proving that, in an emer- 
gency, they are not slow to put into actual 
practice the instruction they have received. 
The methods described in this article are 
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those promulgated by the Royal Life-Saving 
Society, and can be practised by any two 
persons, male or female, who wish to make 
themselves proficient. 

Should one desire to effect a rescue, he 
should first remove his coat and boots, as 
these are a serious obstacle to his progress 
in the water, and the time lost by their 


removal before entry will eventually prove 


to be a net gain. Having effectel their 
removal, the rescuer should enter the water 
and endeavour to reach the drowning man 
from behind. Many cases are on record of 
a dual fatality being caused through the 
neglect of this important precaution. 

Should it be impossible to make the 
approach from the rear, the drowning man 
shoull be seizel firmly by both his arms, 
just above the elbows, quickly turned until 
he faces the opposite way, and then grasped 
firmlv by the heal, one hand on each ear, 
care being taken to avoil any pressure on 
his mouth and throat. The rescuer shoul1 
then begin to swim on his back with strong 
vigorous strokes, dragging the man along 
with him until he is able to gain a foothol 1. 
Fig. 1 shows the position which would 
actually be occupiel by the arms of the 
rescuer whilst dragging a man through the 
water, and illustrates the first methol of 
rescue in the land drill. 

Great care should be taken that the 
drowning man's head is kept clear of the 
water as he is being pulled along. so that 
he may be inspired with greater confidence 
in the ability of his preserver. This may be 
effectel by pressing the forearm against 
the patient's shouller blades, thus gaining 
more leverage. 

The bank being reached, it is a wise 
policy to send for a doctor, and in the mean- 
time it is extremely urgent that a com- 
petent person shoull attempt to restore 
respiration and circulation. The drills 
aloptel by the instructors of the Royal 
Life-Saving Society are performel over and 
over again in class, and thus anyone who 
has passel through such a course may be 
regarde] as being efficient and able to 
achieve the desired result. 

The patient should be placed flat on his 
back. and the operator should kneel at his 
head and direct his assistants, taken from 
the crowd that generally assembles on such 
occasions The assistants must note care- 
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fully the director's orders, No. 4 looking 
after the lower extremities, and No. 3 being 
in close attendance on the operator No. 1. 
The positions are as shown in fig. 2. 

The man should be turned over face 
downwards with his head resting on his 
forearm, so that his mouth may be cleared 
of mud or any material that is likely to 
impede the flow cof ir into the lungs. 


| 


No. 4 will take hold of his feet, No. 3 will 
grasp his shouller with his right hand and 
perform the actual operation of turning, 
assisted, of course, by the other members 
of the party. Fig. 3 depicts the operator 
clearing out the mouth of the patient. 
He will then be turned to his original 
position, and No. 1 will ascertain whether 
there are any signs of life by placing his ear 
successively to the patient's mouth and 
heart. If there be no signs of breathing, 
or should these signs be very faint, an 
attempt must be ma le to restore the patient 
by artificial means. 

In order that the air-passage may not in 
any way be obstructed, the patient's tongue 
must be drawn forward and fastened by 
means of a handkerchief or some such 
article tie1 round the tongue and chin, and 
the rescuers must be continually on the 
watch to see that the tongue does not slip 
back. This duty is best performed by 
No. 3. A rolled-up coat should then be 
placed under the patient's shoulders, and 
all his upper garments loosened, especially 
about the neck. 

The operator should now grasp the arms 
of the patient just below the elbows and draw 
them up straight above his head in orJer 
that the chest may be expanded to its fullest 
extent to allow a fresh supply of air to reach 
the lungs, No. 3 all the time keeping his 
eye on the patient's tongue to detect any 
signs of the stopping up of the air-passage. 
The arms should then be bent on the chest, 
as in fig. 2, and à strong steady pressure 
applied to expel all the air contained in the 
lungs, and prepare for the admission of a 
fresh supply, the operation of alternately 
inflating and deflating being carried on until 
signs of breathing are noticed in the patient. 

This may take some considerable time, 
but many almost hopeless cases have 
resulted in complete success after steady 
and persistent application of this treatment. 
The rate of movement should correspond as 
nearly as possible to the rate in natural 
breathing—about fifteen times to the 
minute. It is exceedingly important that 
the operator should do his work thoroughly 
so as to ensure a complete change of air 
each time. 

When respiration has been satisfactorily 
restored, nd on no account until this stage 
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kerchiefs or the bare hands, "The reason for 
this process is to assist the blood in its 
flow to the heart. The veins, containing 
the impure blood, lie near the surface of the 
body, and this friction towards the heart 
has the effect of helping the blood on its 
journey, so that it may be pumped from the 
heart into the lungs to be purified. It is 
for this reason that respiration should 
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perform with his flat hands movementa 
similar to those performed by No. | in the 
Silvester Method," alternately inflating 
and deflating the chest; whilst No. | 
holds the patient’s arms at full stretch above 
his head. On account of its greater efficacy 
this method should be used when the 
Silvester method fails to bring about the 
desired result. 


Fic. 4.—PROMOTING THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, 


always be ettended to before circulation, as 
it is useless sending blood to the lungs unless 
a plentiful supply of pure air is present to 
cleanse it. 

When this operation has proceeded for 
some time, and it is evident that the blood 
is circulating freely, the patient should be 
moved to a convenient house, wrapped in 
warm blankets, and put to bed, hot flannels 
being placed under his arms and on his 
stomach and feet at frequent intervals. 
A little warm water or a little warm diluted 
brandy may be given to the patient at this 
stage. If the pitient wishes, he may now 
be allowed to sleep, but constant watching 
is necessary for some time to see that his 
breathing is continuous, Plenty of fresh 
air must be permitted to enter the room, 
as it is this constan charge cf vir that 


FiG. 3.—TURNING THE PATIENT ON TO HIS STOMACH TO EMPTY nis MOUTH OF MUD AND SEAWEED. 


is reached, the operator should direct his 
assistants in the operation of promoting 
the circulation of the blood. Fig. 4 shows 
how this should be performed. No. 4 
will rub the insides of the legs upwards, 
No. 3 will attend to both sides of the body 
and the left arm, and No. 1 will look after 
the neck, head, and right arm, rubbing in 
the direction of the heart either with hand- 


purifies the blood and causes it to maintain 
its purity. 

This method of resuscitation is the one 
most generally adopted, but if the patient 
has injured his arms befere or whilst falling 
into the water, a slightly different method 
of promoting respiration should be resorted 
to. Under such circumstances, No. 3 
would kneel astriZe the patient's body and 


If the patient has injured his ribs, both 
the above methods will be useless. The 
Marshall Hall" method restores the 
breathing by alternately moving the person 
from a side position to one in which he lies 
flat on the stomach, the rescuer at the same 
time pressing lightly on his back. An 
idea of the position of the patient may be 
gathered from fig. 3—clearing the throat. 

Any one of these methods, if vigorously 
and persistently applied, will have the 
effect in most cases, often in very dangerous 
ones, of bringing back to life an apparently 
drowned man. 

It has been shown how a man in difficulties 
may be taken out of the water under cir- 
cumstances most favourable to the rescuer. 
If the patient will submit to it, this method 
of procedure is by far the least fatiguing to 
the rescuer. But it often happens that a 
would-be rescuer has great difficulty in 
bringing a person to land in this manner, 
as in his great fright the drowning one begins 
to kick and struggle violently. Should he 
lose confidence in his rescuer, the work of 
pulling him is made doubly hard. 


( To Le concluded.) 


A Vane Young Man. 
But he's always happy, whichever way the wind blows, 


Didinzediy Google 
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SOME BOY'S OWN PETS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


dx ARES ? Ugh! What horrid things!” 

Kk) How often do we not hear this re- 
mark from persons who have little cause 
or reason for this comment. Such people 
regard all these creatures as vindictive and 
deadly, perversely refusing to be persuaded 


otherwise. As a matter of fact, the vast 
majority of snakes are perfectly harmless, 
and even the most dangerous of them is 
far more anxious to make its escape than to 
bite. 

Of all reptiles, and indeed animals gener- 
ally, the snake is the least understood by 
the average person, and consequently the 
most distrusted. It is a common belief 
that this creature is 'slimy,' and that its 
tongue is an instrument of injury. Needless 
to say, these ideas are entirely erroneous. 
The reputed *'sliminess " may have origi- 
nated from the sliding, gliding, noiseless 
movements of this reptile, or from the fact 
that its scaly covering is usually so beauti- 
fully glossy; but, however that may be, it 
is perfectly dry and clean. 

'The tongue of the snake merely acts as 
a kind of feeler—an organ of touch and of 
investigation — the poison - fangs (when 
present) being two tubular teeth situated 
on each side of the upper jaw, through 
which the venom is injected. 

The snake is really a most interesting and 
wonderful creature, being able to climb, 
without hands, with the agility of a monkey, 
and to swim, without fins, as easily as a 
fish, whilst, when on the ground, it can, 
without legs, progress with astonishing 
rapidity. 

In the vivarium, these extraordinary powers 
may be studied to advantage. 

With regard to the specimens most suit- 
able to confinement in this country, I would 
certainly advise the novice in these matters 
to confine himself, at first, to those species 
which are indigenous to temperate climates, 
and not to indulge in those imported from 
tropical or sub-tropical regions. These 
latter are not only more expensive, but 
much more troublesome, being quite unable 
to withstand the rigour of an English winter 
without artificial warmth of some kind. 

There are to be found, in this country 
alone, two pretty little snakes in every way 
suited to a life in an ordinary unheated 
vivarium—viz. the grass, or ringed, snake, 
and the smooth snake. During the winter, 
they will, if packed away in moss out of 
the reach of frost, hibernate safely until the 
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III.— PET SNAKES. 


following spring. when the warm sun quickens 
their blood, and they will again crawl 
forth into active existence. During this 
period no food is taken, circulation is tardy, 
respiration is Tow, and the semblanse of 
death is almost complete. 

If it be wished 
to capture one’s 
own specimens, it 
is a good plan to 
set out on an 
expedition of this 
sort with a long 
stick having a 
"v"-shaped 
prong at the ud. 
By this means a 
snake can be 
* pinned " to the 
ground in such a 
manner às to pre- 
vent its escape 
whilst an exami- 
nation is made. 
This precaution 
is advisable in 
order to avoid a 
bite from a viper, 
or adder (as it is 
sometimes called), which venomous reptile 
is, unfortunately, more plentiful in England 
than either of our other serpents. This 
creature, however, is readily distinguished 
by the zigzag chain of dark-brown blotches 
which runs along the whole length of its 
back. On its head, too, a 
dark-brown mark diverges 
curiously like the initial 
letter of its name, which, 
being generally bordered 
by a much lighter colour, 
is rendered more or less 
conspicuous. 

The viper is usually met 
with in dry situations, such 
as pine-woods or heather- 
moors, the grass snake, on 
the other hand, being 
generally found in the 
neighbourhood of water. 

The smooth snake, how- 
ever, is much more likely 
to be mistaken for the 
viper, both in size and 
colour, than the ringed 
snake, but, instead of the 
single zigzag chain of 
markings common to the 
viper, it has a double row 
of black blotches, as can 
be seen in the illustration. 

Most books give as the 
distinguishing mark of the 
ringed snake the presence 
of a yellowish transverse 
marking close behind the 
head, bordered by a black 
patch. Now, this yellow 
collar” or “ring,” al- 
though it appears to be 
absolutely constant in 
young specimens, may 
entirely disappear in adult 
females, The black trans- 
verse blotch on the neck is, however, always 
displayed in British specimens, although 
varying much in shape and size. 

The maximum length of this reptile is 
about three feet, in this country, but this 
is occasionally exceeded ; one measuring 
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five feet eight inches is recorded from the 
New Forest. Curiously enough, these 
“giants” are invariably females. The 
female ringed snake, it may here be men- 
tioned, is easily distinguished from the male 
by the shape of the tail. In the former 
case, the tail tapers gradually from the 
base, as may be noticed in the specimen 
illustrated, whereas in the latter the tail is 
of equal calibre, or even somewhat swollen, 
for some distance behind the vent. 

The grass snake makes a capital pet, and, 
being harmless, can be handled with im- 
punity. In fact, the more these reptiles are 
petted, the sooner do they become tame. 
The one seen in the picture has become 
so domesticated that it is often allowed to 
roam at large, and assumes graceful sinuous 
attitudes about my study. As I write 
this paragraph it lies comfortably curled up 
beside me on my desk, forming a somewhat 
novel kind of paper-weight ! 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
all ringed snakes are quite so docile as the 
one mentioned. When first captured thev 
are, as a rule, very nervous and restless, 
refusing food, and making every endeavour 
to escape. 
when first setting up as an amateur herpeto- 
logist. I had purchased two fine snakes 
of this species, which were duly installed 
in a brand-new vivarium with a sloping 
perforated zinc roof, which I thought 
far too heavy for them to shift. However, 
on going to their case, the following morning, 


I was surprised to find the roof tilted up 


and the reptiles gone. One of them I never 
saw again, but, strangely enough, I recap- 
tured the other snake one warm spring 
morning, nearly a year afterwards, as it Was 
making its way down a pipe at the back of 


I learnt this fact to my cost. 
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my house. Where it had spent the winter. 
and how it had contrived to obtain food, I 
cannot say, but it certainly looked none the 
worse for its escapade. 

A vivarium for grass snakes should 
contain a comparatively large tank of 
water, in which thev spend much of their 
time, and a few inches of damp mould and 
moss at the bottom. Some stout branches 
are also necessary, on which the animals 
can climb, whilst a piece of virgin cork 
bark must not be forgotten, as this provides 
shade and a hiding - place for the reptiles. 

The ringed snake, being neither poisonous 
nor a constrictor, is unable to kill its prey, 
and therefore always swallows the victim 
alive. Its staple diet is frogs, two or three 
of which should be given it each week during 
the summer months. Snakes, however, are 
very erratic feeders, and it is by no means 
an unusual feat for one to go without food 
for six months, and frequently they abstain 
from eating for a much longer period. 

Strange to say, they show little or no 
signs of their long fast. As an instance of 
this, one of the large pythons in the Zoo, 
when it first arrived, absolutely refused 
all food for over thirteen months, and yet it 
looked in a well-fed condition and was quite 
lively ! 

The grass snake’s method of taking its 
meals is rather a sickly sight to witness. 
A frog is usually seized by a hind-leg, and 
is then drawn slowly but surely into the 
mouth of the ophidian by the alternate 
working of the upper and lower jaws, the 
teeth of which, pointing inwards, hold the 
victim securely. As the jaws work over 
the batrachian, the ligament stretches 
sufficiently to let it pass down (still quite 
whole) into the stomach of the reptile. 

The smooth snake makes an equallv 
hardy vivarium specimen, but is rather an 
expensive feeder. In a natural state this 
reptile preys upon small lizards and blind. 
worms, usually constricting them before 
swallowing, and in captivity I have always 
found them to refuse any other kind of 
food. 

The discovery of this snake was of com- 
paratively recent date, and it is, by far, the 
rarest of Britain's three ophidians. 

The case in which the smooth snake is 
confined should be kept as dry as possible, 
and contain a layer of gravel or sand, in 
place of the damp mould recommended for 
the grass snake. 

Amongst the many varieties of snakes 
which are imported to the English market 
from the Continent, I should particularly 
like to recommend the dice snake, as making 
a very suitable companion to the grass 
snake, to which, in fact, it is closely allied. 
Its colour is generally of a dull green above, 
with a bluish tint below, though some 
specimens are of a reddish brown on the 
back, with a pinkish ventral surface. 

This ophidian seems to prefer small 
fish and newts to frogs as an article of diet. 
A snake of this species, which I had for some 
considerable time, fed readily from my 
hands. The method I employed was to put 
one or two minnows into a bowl of water, 
holding the reptile over it in such a position 
that it could easily see the fish swimming 
beneath it. There would be a sudden 
dart, too quick, almost, for the eye to follow, 
and one of the minnows would be wriggling 
vainly between the relentless jaws of the 
serpent. The fish was usually caught at 
right-angles, being afterwards manipulated 
so that the head pointed down the reptile’s 
throat, when it was the more easily 
swallowed. 

I have never yet attempted to make a 
pet of any venomous snake, nor do I antici- 
pate cang So, but, in this connection, I 
may say I once had a puff adder for a 
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bed.mate! This little incident occurred 
while camping in South Africa during the 
recent war, the ugly flat.headed little 
reptile being found one morning amongst 
my blankets, where it had no doubt crept 
for warmth during the night. Needless to 
say, it was promptly destroyed; but when- 
ever I think of my narrow escape I am 
thankful that I am here to tell the tale. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
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A “MODEL.” 


OH, I'm sure it's an hour 
Since they gave me a rest; 
You're s'prisel I look sour ? 
Come and try for an hour! 
See if you've got the power 
To keep grinning your best 
When it's over an hour 
Siuce they gave you a rest ! 


et ey E 
i At amt, 


MR. JACKSON : “It's fonny ' somebody rung me up. 


and yet I can't get a reply I suppose I had better 
trot down aud see what's the matter." 
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A Dark Page in History. 
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What he discovered when he did get down, Willy, 
the ofhce-boy, deep in a game of diabo:o with the tele- 
phonereceiver. (New office-boy wanted now.) 


NO. ITS NOTHING 

VERY SERIOUS. THE E 
POSTMAN HAS BROKEN PE 
DOWN UNDER THE 2 


ENORMOUS MASS OF 

CORRESPON PENCE 

FROM Reapers OF 

THe 

"Boy's Own 
PAPER” 

TO THe EDITOR. 
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NOTICE TO OCONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself tn any way 
responsivle for length of detention or accid: ntal loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSK. sent to 
the Office is so great thal a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts ts male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc:tpls to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special vue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To OCORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no erop 
tion—the sending of stamped and addr-ssed envelopes 
notwithstandir). 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due core. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
adaresses of members of the s'aff are not answered. 
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INR, 
AM IDEA STRIKES SAMMY 
SPINK, 


AND HE PROCEEDS TO PUT 
IT INTO EXECUTION. 


(nus DRAWING WAS SUGGESTED BY THE TITLE OF THE SONG IN 


The Bov’s Own Paper. 


L. LEwWIX.— We do not know what you mean by 
“Orange Paper Stamp" collecting, but it does not 
seem to be a hobby in which many would take mich 
interest. 


ERNEST W.—The Mauretania is larger than the 
Lusitania, and the Dreadn-^ught is smaller and less 
powerful than any vessel of her cla-s built s. uce. 


J. S. G.— The seat of the canoe should be on the 
bottom boards aud not raised. 


E. W. R.—The best way would be to inquire of 
the vicar or write to the bishop, should you have no 
one in tlie family competent to advise you. 


G. Ramsry.—1l. Ask at Norie's, 156 Minories The 
most complete specification is in Chapman's “ All 
about Slips. 7. The tooks are practically value- 
lese. F 


LITERATURE AS A CAREER (Boy of Fourteen).—No 
boy of your age should think of it. There may be 
some honour and glory aud even a little romance 
about the business, but though the author of the 
present day does not live in a garret, he often 
enough has a hard struggle to make his way. Unless 
for tho e with special aptitude, literature makes a 
“good staff but a bad crutch,” aud authors, like 
poets, are born, not made. Learn some good business 
or profession, but write as much as you like in your 
spare time. Then you will * see what you will see.” 


PcrPY Foop (A N.).—Spratts’ Patent. Yeu can't do 
better. Letters for Dr. Gordon Stables should be 
sent to our office, and not to his private address. 
The sam. rule applies to all members of our staff. 
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THEN THE SUBJECT OF HIS SKETCH 
GERMAN MASTER) CAUGHT SAMMY AT 


THE XMAS Ne, 8. Q). 


OvT or Coxprriox (Nix).— You will soon be worse if 
vou do not stop those suicidal school tricks. Our 
doctor has warned you often enough. 


D. Trowag, and others.— We do not value stamps, but 
always advire our readers to get a catalogue instead 
of collecting in the dark. 


STAMPS AND C. P.— Destroy the album, take the paper 
off the stamps by wetting it, and then tahe the 
stamps to a dealer. 


W. R. LATHBURY.— We bave treated the subiect 
several times. The first article on Box Kites, with 
diagram, was on page 142 of our twenty-second 
volume. | 


A SUPPORTER OF THE “B.O.P."—The Commercial 
Code of Signals costa a guinea. It is published by 


aid can be obtained of any nautical bookseller. 


G. CHARMBURY.—Thank you for pointing out that the 
Bay of Plenty has the same initials as the “Boy's 
Own Paper," but the conundrum is too local. 


A Four TARA“ READER.— The office of Messra Harry er. 
the publishers, is in Albemarle Street, W., as given 
on the magazine. 


W. F. GOURLAVY. Cooper's Hill College has been closed 
for some time. For particulars of any examination 
vou may be desirous of entering for, apply to tie 


Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. e | 


Secretary. Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 


A. W. (Adelaide, S.A.).—Very glad indeed to receive 
your letter. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 


A TALE OF 


THE PLAGUE 


Bv Tom BEVAN, 
Author of * A Hero in Wolfskin,” etc. etc. 


YEAR. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SPREADING A NET FOR BIRDS OF PREY. 


DROPPED behinl the shoulder of the 

hill, and, under cover of this, ran round 
to the upper ege of the giant excavation at 
the bottom of which lay the stone hut. 
Pinnacles of broken rock stood up like 
teeth all along the scarred and carven 
rilge, and I wedged myself into a cleft 
where I was completely hidden but afforded 
& clear view of the bottom of the great 
hollow, the door of the hut, and the narrow 
gap by which all who came must enter. 
I had not hoped for such excellent shelter. 

All this took time, and near an hour 
must have elapsed between my leaving the 
elge of the shore cliff and settling down in 
my evrie above the hollow. 

I waited long; so long, indeel, that I 
began to fear that I had made a wrong 
move in leaving the shore. Why should not 
those in the hollow go down to the beach 
and meet the boat ? For that matter, was 
it not probable that the Hawk had called 
to take O'Neil and his companions away ? 
With the haste of youth I had jumped to 
the conclusion that those from the ship 
must, of necessity, be coming to the hut. 

I peered anxiously down into the hollow. 
No one came from the hut, but smoke rose 
from the chimney, showing that the fire had 
been newly tended, and this sign prevented 
me from leaving my post and rushing shore- 
ward again. 

At length I heard the sounds of voices 
rising faintly and weirdly from the depths. 
Many men were coming through the gap, 
talking without restraint. Soon I could 
see them. There was the tall figure of 
Captain Jonas, flanking him were the O' Neils 
—Black and Red. Nowhere could I see 
the tall limping figure of Carton. Yet 
he was not amongst those who had slept 
in the hut. Many others, Alsatians and 
seamen, I recognised in the straggling 
group, but there were strange figures 
also; rough-clad feliows that looked like 
fishers or quarriers, 

I saw at once how it was that Shan O'Neil 
and his fellows had undisturbed possession 
of the dwelling-place or hiding-place below 
me. London bullies, piratical sailors, 
smuggling fishers and hewers had joined 
in unholy alliance. What did such a 
league portend ? Was there to be a season 
of terror along the coast all the winter ? 

The men sat about within and without 
the hut, Inughing, chatting, drinking, and 
as much at their ease as though they had 
never committed a sin or possessed a con- 
science. I warrant you they did not 
skulk about in their den or look fearfully 
around expecting that sword-girt Justice 
would stalk in at the gap. Their laughter 
rang out as merrily as though they were but 
a company of honest burghers that had 
come out of town for a frolic. 

I scanned them narrowly enough, counted 
them twice or thrice over, and wondered 
again and again why Roger Carton was 
not with them. The thought came to me 
that, maybe, he was aboard the Hawk, 
and that our dear mistress was there also. 
That thought brought me to my feet. 

I had seen enough. I would get back to 
Poole with all speed. The villains below 
had settled comfortably down. Doubtless 
they had treasure buried in the hut; 
O'Neil, perhaps, had been left to guard it 
from the Purbeck allies. To all appear- 
ances the company would not break up for 


some time. Meanwhile I might set a ship 
in chase of the Hawk ; and the Mayor, with 
Sir Arthur and other county gentlemen, 
would make short work of any that might 
stay in the stone hut. If the robbers had 
laid hands on our lady, to capture them 
would be to release her. 

I wriggled back out of the jumble of 
rocks, gave a careful look across the hill-top 
behind me, and started to run at a good pace. 
I sought for no path. I had seen where 
Poole lav, and now went for that place as 
straight as a crow might fly. 

Along the high lands I sped with never 
an “halloo ! " behind me or a foe to with- 
stand me. The morning was not very far 
on, so, with gool luck, I might be in Poole 
by noon. 

But the first part of my run was the best. 
Presently I went down into a valley; it 
proved boggy and treacherous, and I had 
much ado to get to the slope of the farther 
hill. I took the ascent just where I met it, 
and found it fairlv easy. Then away across 
a wide down with a most uneven surface 
that tired me sorely ; but the farther edge 
gave me a sight of Poole and the shipping 
in the harbour ; and I put a few more inches 
into my stride. 


Below me was the road I had traversed ` 


the night before, and I could make out the 
line of path over the Downs that O'Neil 
had taken. 

Not wishing to pass the inn where I had 
gotten my supper, I made a dr that 
lengthened my journey a little, but brought 
me into Poole unseen and unsuspected. 

The Mayor was at home, and I told my 
story. Sir Arthur and Treglohan had been 
to the house twice during the morning, 
anxious for my safety. The knight was 
gone on to Clifdon, and the Mayor offered 
to send thither or lend me a horse. I chose 
the horse, asking for a crust and a cup of ale 
whilst the beast was being saddled. I got 
a gool breakfast, and ate like a starved 
hound ; verily, hunting for a night and a 
morn on the high hills puts an edge to the 
appetite ! 

Sir Arthur had no news of his vanished 
bride, and was beginning to look ill with 
anxiety. His face lighted up when he 
saw me gallop up to the door. Ah! 
Master Hodgson," he cried, “ thv haste and 
the mire thou hast gotten promise news. 
Are they gool? ” 

* You shall judge." said I, and told 
him my story. He was amazed that the 


Hawk should have ventured back, and 
puzzled that O’Neil was ashore, well 
known at inns, and yet in close com- 


munication with the piratical vessel. 

Treglohan had unearthed some vague 
rumours that the “ tall captain of the 
vessel out of London that had made a 
descent at Clifdon " had been seen again 
and again near Poole. Yet I had seen 
Captain Jonas come off from his ship that 
morning. 

However, we wasted no time in specula. 


tions, I had brought assured tidings, and 
quick action was necessary. At once 
Sir Arthur made plans. The steward 


should send messengers to about a dozen 
gentlemen to meet the knight at Poole 
that evening; each one to bring a tried 
servant; the steward himself shoull put 
a strong picket down at the cove anl 
garrison the house, 


Sir Arthur came back with me to Poole. 
Luckily, the ship he had chartered before 
was lving there filling up for a peaceful 
trading trip to the French coast. It 
was quickly arranged she should slip out 
of harbour at sunset and cruise about off 
Purbeck. The Mayor put some stout 
fellows as extra hands aboard her. All was 
done secretlv, for there were plenty of 
hangers-on whose suspicions it would be 
unwise to awaken. 

For mine own part, I only heard these 
arrangements made in the Mayor's parlour ; 
almost before they were put into executión 
I was tramping it again across the last hill 
to the smugglers’ hold. I had a good horse 
underneath me for the first part of the wav, 
and the Mayor's groom for companion. I 
showel him where the quarried hill was, 
for he was to guile the party at night, 
and he took back my horse. I was well 
armel. The light was already beginning to 
fail when I got into the stony nest that I 
had warmed in the morning. 

Instantly mine eves sought the hut. 
A fire flickered within, but I could hear no 
sounds of occupation, and no man was to 
be seen in the hollow. 

It was evident that Captain Jonas and 
his company had returned to the Hawk. 
Had O'Neil and his two companions of the 
previous night gone also ? And was the hut 
once again only tenanted by the quarriers, 

I resolved to hazard a journey to the 
headland. I went; the Hawk had 
vanished! It came to my mind with 
a pang of disappointment that the birds 
had flown and that we were too late after 
all. I stampe my foot with vexation. 
And where, then, was sweet Mistress Bamp- 
fylde? Tears came very near to brimming 
over in mine eyes. Weeping would, however, 
not helpour cause. Night was almost come, 
and Sir Arthur and his company would soon 
be riding forth. I should meet them 
carrying but sorry tidings. 

Eager to know how matters really stood, 
and not being minded to lead a dozen 
gentlemen into the hollow on a fools 
quest, I resolved to venture as far as the 
hut. 

The night mist was gradually blotting out 
the landscape, so I lost no time in getting 
down the path into the first quarry. I 
disturbed a few sleepy gulls, and that was 
all. 

After listening for a while, I pushed 
through the gap. came within the line of 
the hut, and espied a dull red spot that 
showed that the fire or torches still burned. 
] got underneath the wall of rock and into 
the black shadows and worked round to the 
pus I sought. A few stumbles that I 

ad against the stones seemed alarmingly 
loud, but no man challenged me. 

I got safely into the nook where I had sat 
the previous evening. <A in at the 
window showed me that the place was 
empty. I ventured inside. Faggots stood 
in a corner, stocls lay about; some scattered 
sheepskins bespoke beds. 

There was a rough door in an angle. I 
went to it; it was closed and refused to open, 
although I pushed steadily and hard. 
There was a hole for a key, so I concluded 
that it led to the store, and was locked. I 
tried one more heave with my shoulders, 
and was startled to hear something like 
a deep sigh, followed by a sound of rustling, 


With beating heart I listened for a moment, 
then, alarmei for my safety, turned and 
tle J, 

Hurrying on to the gap. I was faced by 
a lanthorn not fifty yards ahead. I droppel 
behind a boulder and hel i my breath. Shan 
O'Neil and a man I could not recognise 
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went bv. I lay still, expecting others to 
follow. Hearing no sounds, after à while I 
got to my feet and hastened o^, reaching 
the hill-top without accident. 

I now walked quickly along cowards the 
first valley that lay betwixt me and Poole, 
for 'twas there that Sir Arthur proposed 
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dismounting, coming the rest of the way on 
foot. 

As soon as I got to the e.lge of the down. 
ward slope the rattle of harness told me 
that the company awaited my guidance, 
so I ran down and joined them. 

(To be continued.) 
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PELHAM 


Bv ALLEN FRENCH, 


AND HIS FRIEND TIM 


Author of “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow,” “ Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


nx he thrust the boy again into the 
corner. Go to sleep.“ he said. You 
don't get any breakíast in the morning." 

It sweetened Pelham's thoughts. as in 
spite of his numb ankles he dropped into a 
doze. that Rip's breakfast would only be 
half a biscuit. Tim, thrust down by his 
side, threw an arm across his chum, and 
together the two bovs slept. 

In the morning they had no breakfast, nor 
even water, though in their sight Volger and 
Rip sat drinking from one of Nate's pitchers. 
The morning dragged by for the boys, 
though the two men went out and picked 
berries or watched the country roads for 
sight of pursuers. 
to the wall, and they made no attempt to 
escape, for, as Tim sail, the longer they 
waited there, the surer they were to be dis- 
coverel by their friends. Noon came and 
passel, and the afternoon advanced with 
slow steps. 

Then, while they sat wearily and uncom- 
fortably in their corner, Rip and Volger sud- 
denly rushed into the sugar-house. For a 
moment, seeing the excited faces of the two, 
Tim thought of murder, and Pelly prepared 
for resistance. But Rip's first words told 
them better. 

"They'll be here in a minute," he said. 
“Johnny Bragin— D] smash him, but 
where shall we hide these two ? " 

„The fire-box," said Volger, and threw it 
open. He seized Pelham like a sack of pota- 
toes, Rip took Tim, and together the boys 
were roughly shoved into the box, feet first. 
The box was cold and ashy ; it smelt of char- 
coal and smoke ; and the grate-bars across 
which the bovs lay were hard and sharp. 
'The door was all but closed on them ; and the 
door of the ash. pit, below them, was opened 
an inch. The boys heard Rip's threatening 
voice close to their heads. 

“ Be quiet now ! " ordered Rip. bending to 
the door. Nay a word when these fellers 
are here, and we'll smother you ! ” 

Then there was silence. and next the sound 
of footsteps in the grass outside the house. 
A voice sail, " Do vou suppose they're 
here?“ and then the door creaked. There 
came an Oh!“ of dismay. 

Rip, standing in the middle of the sugar- 
house, faced the three searchers who had 
happened upon them. Come in, boys,” 
he sail, “ Come in you first of all, Johnny 
Bragin. What brings you all here?“ 

But the three, being acquainted with Rip, 
and having little courage, stopped outside, 
where they could instantly scatter in flight. 
* We—we diln't know you were here," said 
Johnny. Where are the boys ? 

“The boys?” asked Rip in surprise. 
* What boys ? 

Then followe a colloquy easily imagined, 
The boys were Pelly and Tim; everyone 
thought that Rip had taken them away. 
But oh, no, Rip had never dreamed of such a 
thing. He hadn't seen the boys since they 
met by the gaol, and Waters was well known 


The boys were well tied 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CAPTIVITY. 


asa liar. The three at the door doubtfully 
accepted the statement. Still, they saw 
that the boys were not with Rip—and 
guessed they'd be moving on. 

© But look here, Johnny," said Rip.“ just 
come in here a moment, won't you? I've got 
something I want to send to my father, and 
I'd like you to take it." He pretended to 
be feeling in his pockets. * Come in. Don't 
be scared of me, man!“ 

Rip could not wholly disguise the disgust 
he felt at the fool who had betrayed him at 
the meeting, and Johnny could but remember 
that Rip had every reason to desire ven- 
geance. Still, being always weak and un- 
willing to give offence, even though the whole 
world lay behind him into which to flee, 
Johnny ventured a step into the house. Rip 
viewed him with satisfaction, and measured 
the distance with his eye. That's right," 
he said. 

Johnny was about to take another step, 
when a long arm could seize him and a his- 
toric beating would have been perpetrated, 
But a voice came seemingly from nowhere, 
muffled, and yet to be understood. 

" Look out, Johnny! Run home and 
tell ! 

Lord save us!“ gasped Johnny, looking 
up and down. 

Oh!“ roared Rip, looking behind him. 

“We're both here. in the fire-box, said 
the voice. Run, Johnny!” 

It came to Johnny’s mind that this was 
the voice of Pelham. He saw Rip turn 
again savagely, he heard the voic-& of his 
comrades as they suddenly quitted the door. 
Johnny had all the weaknesses of a rabbit, 
but also its one strength—the instinct for 
flight. As Rip leaped toward him he shrieked, 
turned, and sped away. 

Rip, after one bound toward Johnny, saw 
that pursuit was useless, Turning back, he 
rushed to the fire-box. pulled out both the 
boys, throwing them roughly upon the floor, 
and then stood over Pelham. " Now," he 
hissed through his teeth, “ you'll see if I 
don't dare——” 

“ See here," said Volger. “ we've got just 
an hour to get away.“ He put a hand on 
Rip's arm. 

* Let me alone!” cried Rip. shaking him 
off. 

“ There'll be fifty men here,“ insisted 
Volger. let's get safe away, and then 
do what you please to him." 

" Well" said Rip reluctantly. He de- 
livered one kick at Pelham before he turned 
away. " Three," counted Pelham softly to 
himself. What'll we do?“ asked Rip. 

" We've got to get food and water from 
Nate's,” said Volger. Come on; he's got 
flour in the house, anyway.” 

Once more Rip dragged the bovs from the 
floor. He tied Tim on the log again, but 
Pelham he lashed to the only chair, and tied 
his wrists together. Then, drawing from his 
pocket a long knife, he suddenly flashed it 
before the boy's eyes. Oh!” cried Tim in 


horror, but Pelham did not flinch. Though 
his lips grew white, he looked steadily into 
Rip's face. : 

There!“ said Rip. and jabbing the knife 
downward into the table, he left it standing 
there, quivering. " Thats what will happen 
to you if you play any more tricks.” With 
this parting threat, Rip and Volger hastened 
out of the sugar-house to rummeye in Nate's 
stores. 

The two boys looked at each other, and 
both drew long breaths. “ Whew!” said 
Pelly. It's good to have them out of 
Right, isn't it?“ They listened to the sound 
of Rip and Volger pushing through the bushes 
until they could be heard no longer. Then 
Pelham's gaze was sudcenly fixed upon the 
knife in front of him. 

" Gravy ! " he cried. 

“What is it * " asked Tim. 

“Gravy !” cried Pelham again— his favour. 
ite exclamation, which with him always 
had a meaning. He stared again at the 
knife, and then at his hands. What is 
it * " demanded Tim once more. 

Tim,“ asked Pelham, “ do you remember 
the place in the ‘ Heroes of Iceland,’ where 
Njal's sons are prisoners of the Earl, and are 
to be killed at daylight!“ 

" No," said Tim. 

„And when all men slept save Njal's 
sons, " quoted Pelham, '' Grim saw an axe 
lving edge up, and crawled thither, and cut 
the bowstring which bound him, but stall he 
got great wounds on his arms.“ And all 
the time Pelham was gazing at Rip's knife. 

Oh, Pelham," cried Tim," you mustn't!” 

* Mustn't IE?” asked Pelham. and then he 
began to Intch his chair toward the table, 
while Tim watched. Little by little, inch by 
inch, Pelham neared the table, and at last 
could raise his arms to try to cut the cord 
that tied his wrist. Carefully— carefully— 
then suddenly Tim saw the blood. 

Oh. Pelly !” he cried. 

“Its nothing,” answered Pelham firmly, 
and went on sawirg at the cord. ‘Twice 
more the marline slipped by the knife and 
twice more he cut his wrist, but then at last 
the cord parted. Raising his arms, Pelham 
quickly shook them free of the laskir gs, 
seized the knife from the table, and cut the 
rope that held him to the chair. Now?" 
he said, and started toward Tim. 

But at the first step he fell upon the floor 
— his numb legs would not carry him. 
“Oh!” he groaned in disgust, and held the 
knife out. Can you cut yourself loose 1” 
Tim, leaning forward, was just alle to reach 
the knife. Taking it, he quickly freed 
himself. 

And then, for seconds that seemed minutes, 
and minutes that seemed hours, the two Loys 
rubbed their ankles and legs, to bring the 
blood to the us less muscles, Rip, thought 
Pelham furiously, had tied them all too well, 
an] presently he would be coming back, 
and at that very moment he heard the 
snapping of bushes. 
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Pelham leaped to his feet and hobbled to 
the door. I see their hats," he whispered, 
looking out. They'll be here in a moment.” 
He was testing his legs as he spoke, and 
every instant felt new strength. '' Can you 
run, Tim ? " 

" Yes," answered Tim valiantly. He rose 
from the log, took one feeble step toward the 
door, and fell helplessly. Pelham leaped to 
him and tried to help him up. 

No,“ said Tim, looking at his chum. “I 
need a few minutes more. But you're all 
right, Pelly. Run!” 

" I guess so!” answered Pelham, with all 
a boy's contempt. “I think I see myself ! " 
He went to the door and kicked aside the 
prop that held it open. Just coming, in 
full view, were Rip and Volger, and Pelham 
waved his hand to them. Then he swung 
the door.to in haste, and dropped the wooden 
bars into place just as Rip flung himself 
against the door. 

Rip raged at the door till he found that it 

would not yield. Then he sprang upon a 
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pile of brush which was under the single 
window of the cabin. He broke the window 
and thrust in his head. Right under his nose 
Pelham held the point of his own knife. 

Honest and true, I'll use it, Rip," said 
Pelly. 

The boy’s face was pale, but there was no 
mistaking the courage in his eves. Rip felt 
the prick of the point, and drew back. 

“ Better leave 'em and come along." said 
Volger, while Rip stood glaring at the ground 
again, looking for some weapon against the 
bovs. 

Leave 'em?“ shoute l Rip in fury. He 
dragged the pile of brush in front of the 
door, stooped before it, and drew out a match. 

“What are you about!“ cried Volger. 

“Im burnin’ the door down," answered 
Rip. He struck the match, put it to the 
brush, and in an instant the dry pile was 
crackling. '* Now," said Rip, rising, the 
door and window are both on this side. 
They can't get away." 

Apparently there was no attempt to get 


, 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


away. The brush blazed up, the door 
caught, the wool around the door was burn- 
ing, and still there was no sign, and no sound, 
from the bovs. At last Volger, alarmed, 
called to them to climb out the window. 
There was no answer. 

Then Volger, shaking with fear, turned to 
Rip. “ You—vou've killed them!“ 

Aw. shut up.“ answered Rip, though his 
own face was yellow. They'll come climb- 
ing out the window soon enough!“ 

Volger turned and looked, and there. 
across the window from inside, &wept a sheet 
of flame. Another followed, the frame of 
the window caught, and then, suddenly, the 
door fell in. The whole interior of the sugar- 
house was seething with fire. 

" Boys! Boys!” shrieked Volger. 

There was no answer. There could be no 
answer. With starting eyes Volger looked at 
Rip, and saw in his face the reflection of his 
own horror. Then, with one impulse, the 
two rushed away from that terrible piace. 

(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


T gor morning.” said Uncle Eustace, as 

the man, who looked like a game- 
keeper, drew nearer, and the brown retriever 
growled in anything but a friendly manner. 

Do you know you're trespassing ? " was 
the surly answer. 

“I certainly did not, or I shouldn't be 
here," said my uncle, rising from the grass. 

“Well, all I've got to say is the sooner 
you're somewhere else the better," exclaimed 
the keeper. 

“Oh, well," said Uncle Eustace, in his 
easy-gciny way, for that mattor, I suppose 
we're not doing a great deal of harm!” 

" You've no business here," cried the 
keeper. “This is private land, and we don't 

allow fires to be lighted on it. Now, I'll 
trouble you to clear out at once." 

“ I sincerely wish we could!“ 

* Be off at once," the keeper insisted, 
while the retriever sniffed at Frank’s boots. 


“ My good man," answered Uncle Enstace 


‘quite calmly, “it isn't of the least use to 
talk in that way." 

The keeper showed obvious signs of losing 
what remained of his temper. 

If you're not very careful," he said, “I 
shall soon do something besides talking. 
Don't I tell you to clear out at once ? " 

“ I should be greatly obliged to you," was 
the reply, if you would explain how we 
are to clear out with this van now that our 
horse has been stolen." 

* That’s no: business of mine," grumbled 
the keeper. I've got nothing to do with 
that. The van’s going to be shifted by 
nine o'clock or I'll precious soon move it for 

ou with some of my men.“ 

With that the gamekecper walked away 
down the road, in the direction we should 
gladly have followed if it had been in our 
power, leaving us gazing into each other's 
faces and feeling more completely at a loss 
than ever. 

“ Now that is what one may call adding 
insult to injury," said my uncle. Those 
rascally gipsies steal our horse, and now this 
fellow comes down on us and orders us to 
move on within an hour or so. The worst 
of it is," he added. I have no doubt the 
man is right, and we have no earthly business 
here." 


By Tuomas Coss. 


CHAPTER VII.—TRESPASSERS BEWARE! 


„Still, I don't see how we can get away 
before nine," I suggested. 

“FH tell you what," said Frank Ingleby. 
" [ts very likely the owner of this place 
lives close by. Suppose I were to go to his 
house and explain things ; he might consent 
to let us stay here a bit longer—until we get 
old Solomon back again, you know." 

" If we stay till then it will be a precious 
long time," muttered Harry despondently. 

“ Well," said Uncle Eustace, after a few 
moments’ reflection, “I don't see that you 
could do any great harm, and you may do 
some good. Yes. I can't think of any 
more promising plan, Frank." 

" May I go too?” I asked; and, having 
received permission, we left the others to 
stow away the breakfast things while we 
set out to find the owner of the land. 

We had not walked far along the road, 
following the footsteps of tle surly game- 
keeper, when we saw a cottage with some 
curiously shaped yew hedges in front of it; 
one being cut to resemble a large bird, the 
other in the form of Prince of Wales's feathers. 
But, as we stopped at the wooden gate, it was 
rather a disappointment to meet the game- 
keeper and his dog again. If I had been 
Frank, I should have walked on without 
speaking to him, but Ingleby seemed to 
have no hesitation. 

* I didn’t know vou lived here," he began. 

„ Oh, didn't you ? " said the man. 

"I wanted to find out who owns the 
land we're camping on," suggested Frank, 


and the gamekeeper waited a moment 


before answering. 

“It belongs to Mr. Murray," he said 
gruffly: but if vou think you'll do any 
good by bothering him, youre making a 
mistake." 

Which is the way to his house ? ” asked 
Frank, entirely undismayed. 

“ Straight on until you come to it," was 
the answer. “ But you may just as well 
save your time." 

“Thank you," said Frank. and, turning 
away from the cottage, we walked on until 
we reached a high wall on our left, and a 
little farther an open gateway, between the 
stone pillars of which stood a man who 
looked about sixty years of age. 
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His bushy hair ard short beard and mous- 
tache were almost white, but still his figure 
was slender and quite erect, and he had 
wide shoulders. He must have been over 
six feet in height ; his beard was trimmed 
to a point, the moustache curling upwards 
at the ends. His white panama hat was 
pulled forward to shade his eves, and his 
homespun suit looked new and well made. 
In one corner of his mouth was a long thin 
cigar, and for some reason which is difficult 
toexplain he scarcely looked like an ordinary 
Englishman, 

Thrusting his hands into his trousers 
pockets, he seemed to observe us with 
amusement, while we both touched our caps. 

“ Are you Mr. Murray ? " asked Frank. 

" No," was the answer. Mr. Murray 
hasn't had his breakfast yet. Do you want 
to see him ? " 

" Yes, I do rather,” said Ingleby. 

What about? 

Without the least hesitation Frank began 
to tell him. He usually had a t deal 
to say. and now he began at the borne 
explaining who we all were, how we had 
hired the horse and van, lost Solomon 
during the night, and been ignominiously 
ordered to move on by Mr. Murray's game- 
keeper. While Frank was telling the tale in 
his candid, engaging manner, I saw that he 
was making an excellent impression, and 
before he had finished I felt certain we should 
get our own way in spite of the keeper. 

* How far is it to the cottage ?" was the 
first quest ion. 6 

. * You can easily get there in five minutes,“ 
said Frank, and the next instant the three 
of us were on the way. As we approached 
the gate again the dog ran out barking, 
followed by his master, who very quickly 
called him to heel. 

“Good morning, 
companion. 

“Good morning, Sir Robert," answered 
Grimston, touching his cap, and looking this 
time almost civil. 

" This gentleman's van is not doing any 
particular harm, I suppose," Sir Robert 
continued. 

It ain't doing no particular good, Sir 
Robert. I've got strict orders not to allow 


Grimston," said our 
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any vagabonds to camp on that bit of land. 
We've had trouble with 'em before to-day." 

“ Isay,” exclaimed Frank, whom are you 
calling vagabonds ? ” 

Well,“ said Sir Robert, smiling at 
Ingleby's impetuosity, I'll guarantee you 
won't have any trouble this time. I shall 
speak to Mr. Murray, and you are to take no 
steps until vou hear from him. Come to the 
house in half an hour." 

" Very good, Sir Robert," answered 
Grimston, and then we turned away from 
the cottage, coming to a halt in the middle of 
the road. 

“ I really am most awfully obliged to you,” 
said Frank. 

„That's all right,“ cried Sir Robert. By the 
bye.“ he added, looking down at Frank's face, 
* what are you going to do about your horse?“ 

" You ses," Ingleby explained, greatly 
to my astonishment, this youngster and 
I brought our bikes. They're lying on the 
top of the van di 

" Bravo! So you're going to start in pur- 
suit of the gipsies—is that it?“ 

“That’s what I should like to do, if 
Mr. Warner will let me," said Frank. 

“ Well, good luck to you," exclaimed Sir 
Robert, as we set out towards the encamp- 
ment, running in our anxiety to bring Uncle 
Eustace and Harry the good news. "They 
looked immensely relieved to hear that we 
might stay where we were, at least for the 
present, while Frank insisted that Sir 
Robert would make things all right with 
Mr. Murray, so that most likely we should be 
allowed to remain as long as we pleased. 

"It isn't exactly what pleases us," said 
Uncle Eustace, so much as what we are 
compelled to do. 
simplest way out of the difficulty will be to 
try to hire another horse." 


On the whole, I think the : 
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“ Only it doesn’t seem very sporting," 
exclaimed Frank. “to let those fellows 
sneak old Solomon and do nothing to get 
him back." 

„What can we do?“ demanded Harry. 

" You said something about going after 
the gipsies on our bikes! I suggested, and 
Uncle Eustace turned rather sharply towards 
Ingleby. 

Of course," said my uncle, we could 
tell the county police, but I am not certain 
that would do us much good. If they 
arrested the gipsies they would want us to 
stay to give evidence, whereas our object is 
to keep moving." 

“Sull,” answered Frank. we might try 
to find out whether the gipsies did steal 
the horse or not. There are ten chances to 
one they will stick to the main road. You 
remember they had a lot of baskets and 
chairs to sell, so that they are pretty certain 
to pass through as many towns as possible." 

" Now," said Uncle Eustace, ''just tell 
me what you should do if I were not here.” 

** Well, I should get on mv bike at once," 
cried Frank, with a glance at the tarpaulin 
on the roof, and ride straight on as fast as 
I could. I should be sure to overtake the 
gipsies before long, because they don't 
imagine we can follow them without our 
horse." 

“ Granting you overtake them, 
next? 

"I don't know," Ingleby admitted. 
That's as far as I've got at present; only 
it would be something to know where 
Solomon really is, you see. It couldn't do 
any harm, at all events." 

"I don't feel certain about that," an- 
swered Uncle Eustace. There were a 
good many of them, and they wouldn’t stick 
at a trifle.” 
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“ Still," urged Frank, I'm not such an 
idiot as to attempt to tackle them single- 
handed. It really couldn't hurt to ride a 
few miles, and the sooner we're off the 
better. I promise not to get into a mess,” 
he added. 

“Whom do you include in the we?!“ 
asked my uncle. 

" Oh, well.“ said Ingleby, “I thought 
Fred might like to go." 

Rather,“ I exclaimed; but for some 
moments Uncle Eustace looked doubtful. 

However, I pleaded very eloquently, while 
Frank insisted that we should really run no 
risk whatsoever. The gipsies, he urged, 
were not likely to recognise us apart from 
our van ; and in the end Uncle Eustace gave 
way. 

" Whatever you do, don't make matters 
worse by getting into mischief," he said, 
as we beg to climb on to tho roof to take 
the terpaulin off our bicycles. 

Still, I felt certain that Frank had some 
idea in his mind, about which he had said 
nothing to Uncle Eustace. I could not. 
imagine what it eould be, nor, for that matter, 
did I much care, Ingleby being the kind of 
fellow you would follow anywhere. 

* [ only wish I had been allowed to bring 
my bike too," cried Harry as we lowered the 
machines, with my uncle's help, to tlio 
ground. While we were pumping up the 
tyres, he continued to urge the necessity for 
caution. If we succeeded in overtaking the 
gipsies, we were to keep our eyes open on 
the chance of recognising Solomon, but, 
beyond this, we were on no account to do 
anything reckless. 

“ All right," said Frank, as we mounted in 
the middle of the road. You will see ug 
back again in an hour or two." 

( To be continued.) 
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W" rode on more quickly, and I had 
much ado to keep level with the 
Countess. The setting sun was already 
gilding the tower of Landmead church, and 
the dead leaves on the trees shone like gold. 

The iron hoofs of our horses rang on the 
road, already growing hard with an early 
frost. As we entered the village the church 
bells chimed for five o'clock, and we slackened 
our speed. In front of the courtvard of 
the White Hart [ saw a large company of 
men and horses and hounds. A little 
apart was a beautiful coach, with painted 
panels and gilt appointments. To it four 
splendidly caparisoned horses were har- 
nessed. A group of gentlemen elegantly 
dressed stood by. As we approached, one 
of them came forward eagerly. He was 
young and handsome, and carried a silver 
hunting-horn slung from his shoulders. But 
his face was full of anxiety, and not a little 
perplexity. 

“ At last you are come ! " he cried. '* My 
heart has been a prey to all the terrors of 
the world." 

“ And yet you did not come to seek me," 
she murmured reproachfully. 

** I have but returned from a vain quest— 
I and those yonder, as our spent horses 
could tell you," he answered, lifting her 
from the saddle. 

„ lost my way in the wood," she made 
answer, and my poor Rex fell lame, so 
that I must needs find another steed to 


CHAPTER V.—THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


carry me. If it had not been for this 
gentleman, I should be still wandering in 
the woods of Charlton." 

“ If worse did not befall,” he muttered, 
looking at me. Tis no time for a lady 
to be wandering unprotected through the 
country." 

At that my face Ilushed hotly. 

Not unprotected, sir," I broke out, 
** since my life would have been given in her 
ladyship's service." 

"A just rebuke, Master Maurice," she 
said, smiling, and not even my Lord of 
Rothes could have given a poor lady's faint 
heart greater courage. My lord, this is 
Maurice Hyde, of Charlton Manor, whose 
father served with the King of Sweden, and 
now is come home to nurse an honourable 
wound." 

My lord turned to me with a pleasant 
smile. 

Permit me to thank you, sir, for your 
services to this ladv," he said, “and I 
would that our business allowed us to 
remain longer in your company, that we 
might convince you how grateful we are; 
but in truth we have urgent business.” 

I swept off my hat, and made him alow 
bow, forgiving him for saying that the lady 
was unprotected, and thinking how pleasant 
it would have been to spend a longer time 
in his company; for the Earl's face was 
singularly handsome and sweet, seeming, 
indeed, as though it were made for laughter. 


As we approached the coach, she bade 
a servant take the horse and restore it to 
my father, since she had no present need 
for it. ‘Then she held out her hand to me, 
and I caught it and pressed it to my lipa. 

“ Farewell, madam,” I said, striving to 
keep back the tears, for she had given me 
a glimpse of a world which I had never 
looked on, and with her going darkness 
would come. 

" Nav, not farewell," she cried, ‘ since 
I have hope that you will serve me yet, and 
be my friend." 

* I would set my life against your danger,“ 
I burst out. 

Then she drew a ring from her finger, and 
gave it me. 

“Wear this," she said, “in memory of 
our friendship, and when you have need of 
me I shall not forget.” 

Then, with much blowing of horns and 
trampling of hoofs, the cavalcade passed 
from the village street. She waved her 
hand to me from the window, and the next 
moment was gone, while I stood, with the 
ring in my hand, watching the coach rolling 
swiftly along the road towards Oxford. 

Suddenly I became conscious that some 
one was watching me. [ lifted my eyes 
quickly, and saw a dark face peering from 
a window of the inn. It was a narrow 
window, with a lattice of small diamond- 
shaped panes of glass. Our eyes met for 
an instant, and then the face was suddenly 
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withdrawn. Yet a strange throb of fear 
shook me an instant, as though some un- 
known danger threatened. 

For some time I stood watching the 
window, in the hope that the face would 
re-appear. But I saw naught but the 
reflection of the red sun glistening on the 
window-panes. 

Was it but fancy? Did I really see a 
dark face, with black piercing eves, or was 
it but a weird illusion of the sun’s fading 
light ? 

I thrust the ring into my breast, and 
turned to look for the fellow whom the 
Countess had bidden see to our horses. 

But nowhere in the street could I see 
him. Suddenly I was struck with fear 
that the rascal had blundered, and might 
be new on his way to Charlton, with my 
father’s horse and my own pony. If he 
hid, then there was nothing for me to do 
but hire a fresh horse at the inn, or make 
my way home on foot, which I was very 
loth to do. 

But as I entered the courtyard through 
the archway under the signboard I saw the 
servant of the Countess and easily recog- 
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‘HORTLY before noon the next day 
S Osborne, who was returning from a 
lecture at another college, passed through 
the gate and directed his steps towards 
the Junior Common Room. Several men 
were there, most of them men in their last 
year who had rooms out of college, and who 
were whiling away the time between lectures. 
Tomkins was standing with his back to the 
fire, holding forth over the wrongs of the 
college Rugger” team to a few men who 
listened admiringly to his harangue. 

tell you it’s a crying scandal,” he was 
saying as Osborne entered. “The com- 
mittee have given a place in the team to a 
lot of out-and-out rotters. Take Smithers, 
for instance. How did he get his colours ? 
Because he’s a pal of the captain’s, and not 
for what he's worth! 

A gentle murmur of sympathetic approval 
broke from his hearers. 

Tomkins, with his back to the fire, literally 
warmed to his subject. 

“ There are several others too numerous 
to mention, as the auctioneers sav, who 
ought not to have had a place in the team, 
but have got there all the same. And as 
for the really good men who have been given 
the cold shoulder, their name is legion. For 
instance, there's—there's " 

There's yourself, Tummy,” suggested 
one of his hearers. 

“ Oh, I won't talk about myself!“ said 
Tomkins magnanimously. I'm a reserve, 
at all events, and my name is down to play 
in this afternoon's match." 

“The match is scratched," remarked 
Osborne. I saw it on the notice-board as 
I came through a few minutes ago.” 

There!“ exclaimed the enraged orator. 
“I suppose they knew very well they were 
going to scratch the match, and just put 
my name down as a sop." 

" Here, Tummy, dry up!" broke in 
Osborne. I want to see vou, so would 
you mind coming up to my rooms?“ 

"I can’t,” was the reply. “Tve a 
beastly Logic lekker on at twelve." 
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nised him by his rich liverv. The bridle- 
reins of both horses were thrown over his 
left shoulder, and in his right hand he held 
a tankard of ale, When he saw me, he 
drained the tankard hastily, and gave it 
to a fellow who talked with him. The light 
from one of the windows fell upon the latter’s 
face, and I saw that it was the same fellow 
whom I hid seen in Wantage on the day 
when the sign of the King’s Head had been 
bespattered with blood, and who had been 
called. Bobbin. 

As I mounted my pony he turned on me 
a look of great good-humour. 

* The winter be quick a-coniin', maister.“ 
he said, pulling off his cap courteously 
enough, “and I doubt not Captain Hyde 
will find it little to his liking when he says 
good-bye to the sun and the frost nips the 
grass," 

I wondered that he knew me, and could 
speak so confidently of my father. 

“I do not complain of the seasons," I 
answered, smiling. for his voice was friendlv, 
“and for myself [ find much good in the 
winter.” 

“ Ay, 'tis good to sit by the hearth and 
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CHAPTER II. —THE FORESHADOWING OF EVIL. 


** Oh, cut the lekker and come!” 

“I wish I could," replied Tomkins dole- 
fully. But I've cut so many this term 
that my tutor's threatened to gate me if I 
cut any more." 

" What a nuisance! But come in to 
lunch, and we'll have a confab then.“ 

“ Thanks, I will." and, picking up his 
gown and books, Tomkins strolled leisurely 
off to his lecture as the clock struck twelve. 

An hour later he burst into Osborne's 
rooms. 

* Now, what's the business on hand?“ 
he inquired. 

Make vourself comfy first, Tummy.” 
quoth Osborne, and Tomkins obediently 
flopped into an armchair. “Its about 
Browner. Have you thought about any- 
thing yet?“ 

Thought? Thought?“ groaned Tom- 
kins, passing his hand wearily across his 
brow. “ Let me remind you I've just 
come from a Logic lekker, and the laws 
of thought have driven all other thoughts 
clean out of my mind. I can only speak 
to you now about * Barbara, Celarent, Darii,’ 
and the rest. In fact, my mind dwells on 
Barbara.” 

" What a rotter you are, Tummy,” 
laughed Osborne. Now, look here. I've 
discovered a way to frighten old Browner, 
if it will only work.” 

“ Ah, there's the rub!" remarked Tomkins 
sagelv. ‘ Will it work or not?“ 

" Listen, and judge for yourself. My 
plan is to dress up a figure, with the skull 
for a head, and fix it some evening in his 
room." | 

"H'm! But how's it to be done? It’s 
not a skeleton, you know, so there's abso- 
lutelv no peg to hang the clothes on.” 

Then we must make something. Stuff 
up a suit of Brownie's and fix the skull on 
top. and there you are! Finis coronat opus.” 

At that moment the scout entered with 
the lunch from the kitchen, and, having 
arranged it on the table, he took his depar- 
ture. 
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watch the logs spluttering, and better still 
to drink good mulled ale, while the frost 
makes pictures on the window-pane; but 
were I a soldier I would choose the summer 
alwavs, for 'tis an ill thing killing or being 
killed in cold weather. Heigh-ho!” and 
he laughed as I rode out of the courtvard, 
with the Countess's servant behind me. 

The lackey did not share Bobbin's cheerful- 
ness, for after we had left the village he drew 
up close to me, turning on this side and that, 
as though every shadow were an armed 
enemy. 

He was a poor creature, despite his rich 
livery, and to give him greater courage I 
bade him see that there were pistols in the 
holsters. But to that he made answer that 
pistols were the playthings of gentlemen, 
and not suited to a poor servant. 

When we reached the woods of Chariton, 
he begged me to dismiss him, so that he 
might find his way back to Landmead while 
there was yet daylight. So I bade him 
God-speed, and. taking the bridle-rein of 
mv father’s horse, rode on home alone, 
through the woods, wondering at 80 faint 
a heart in so finc a livery. 


Here we are, Tummy ! ” cried Osborne. 
" Fall to and eat. Cold chicken, pippins 
and cream, and a tame piece of Gorgonzola.“ 
ENTE up their chairs, they began their 
unch. 

“What do you think of the idea?" 
asked Osborne, returning to the subject. 
* Do you think it's worth trying ? "' 

" Oh, yes, it's worth trying; but the 
difficulty will be to catch Brownie out of 
his rooms for any length of time. Of course 
we could watch him go out, or entice him 
out in some way ; but he might return at 
any moment and spoil the whole show.” 

That's a difficulty, certainly, which we 
must overcome by some means." 

Lunch over, they strolled round to 
Brownlow's rooms to see how the land lay, 
and found that worthy in an exccedingly bad 
temper. 

What's the matter, Browner ? “ queried 
the astonished Tomkins. 

* Matter ? " growled Brownlow. ‘ Matter 
enough, I should think! Here's a note from 
Mrs. Johnson, my tutor's wife, saying she'd 
be very pleased if I'd come to tea this after- 
noon!" and he pitched the offending 
missive into the fire. 

“Its very kind of her, I'm sure," ex. 
claimed Tomkins gleefully. 

** Pleased to see me! continued Brown. 
low wrathfully. *' Pleased! It may be fun 
to her, but it's death to me!" 

But you'll go, won't you?” 
Osborne anxiously. — It 
offend her, you know; 
go." 

* Oh, I suppose I must, since I can't get 
out of it decently. How I wish we were 
back in the good old days, when the dons 
were all single men, and there were no 
afternoon teas to bother a fellow ! " 

They're all right in their way, and I 
suppose they're meant in kindness," began 
Tomkins. *“ What time are you going, 
Browner ? " 

Four o'clock, and she'll keep me there 
till five, I daresay.’ 
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* Well, good luck to you, old chap!" 
and his visitors departed in high glee. 

There was no need now of inventing an 
excuse to get Brownlow out of his rooms. 
Mrs. Johnson herself had come all uncon- 
sciously to their aid. By a most remarkable 
coincidence they happened to be standing 
near the porter's lodge as Brownlow passed 
out at four o'clock. 


* Aro we dowahearted ?" murmured 
Tomkins. 
No!“ replied Osborne emphatically ; 


whilst Brownlow cast a reproachful glance 
in their direction. 

When their victim was safely out of sight, 
Tomkins and Osborne hastened up to his 
rooms. To their delight the oak was not 
sported. 

It would have been such a fag to 
burst it open," remarked Tomkins. ‘' Be- 
-sides, it would rouse his suspicion when he 
returned, so that he'd expect to find his 
rooms ragged, or something else out of the 
wav. Now let's commence operations. 
We'll fix up the skull to begin with." 

They had some difficulty with this at 
first. Then Osborne, picking up Brownlow's 
small hearth- brush, found that its head 
would tit into the open skull, which was 
afterwards fastened up again by means of 
the elastic band passed round it. The 
brush-handle projected a couple of feet 
through the hole at the base. In the 
servant's pantry they found a large sweeping- 
brush, and this they tied to the other, with 
the head uppermost, so that it would serve 
as a collar-bone to hang a coat on. 

A search was made in Brownlow's ** bedder"' 
for a suit of clothes and the wherewithal to 
stuff them. The coat and waistcoat were 
hung over the brush-head and, having been 
tilled out with a bolster and pillows, were 
buttoned up. A pair of trousers were 
fastened on, whilst pyjamas, towels, and a 
couple of old *'blazers" were stuffed into 
the empty legs and the sleeves of the coat. 
The figure was then placed in as natural a 
pose as possible in a high-backed armchair. 
At the cuffs of the coat gloves were fastened, 
one of them bein: pi med on its breast in 
a dramatic attitude, whilst a pair of boots 
wore pliced artistic uly at the bottom of the 
trouser- legs. 

" [t doesn't look the real thing, after 
all.“ said Osborne dubiously. 

* No," replied Tomkins, cyeing it critic- 
ally; it wants finishing off. It ought to 
hive a collar and tie. Go and rout one up 
from Browner's bedder.“ 

So a collar and tie were adjusted, which 
effectually concealed the broom-handle, after 
which Osborne placed a square cap in position 
on the bare skull. 

The effect was startling. 

From the other end of the room it seemed 
&s though an emaciated, cadaverous-looking 
undergraduate sat in the chair awaiting 
Brownlow's return. It was only when a 
nearer approach was made that the full 
. horror of it broke upon the observer. 

Just then Rainsford's door was heard 
to open suddenly, and his quick strides 
sounded oa the landing. After a peremptory 
knock, he threw open the door and peeped in. 

" Oh, you are here, I see,” he remarked. 
I thought, from the noise vou were making, 
that some fe'lows were ragging old Browner's 
rooms, Oh, I beg pardon " he broke off, 
secing th» figure at the far end of the room, 
I didn’t kuow there was a stranger here,” 
and he prepared to retreat. 

* [t isn't a stranger," laughed Tomkins. 

Rainsford advanced across the room, in 
evident surprise at no sign of greeting from 
the figure. He had not taken many paces 
whon he suddenly started back in some 
trepidation. Then he perceived what it 
Was. 
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‘Good gracious ! he exclaimed, It's 
enough to startle the boldest. I suppose 
you did it to convince Browner of the 
existence of ghosts, eh ? ” 

" Yes, we did," laughed the others. 
** Or, rather, it was to give him a fright.” 


“Its rather neatly done," remarked 
Rainsford, examining the figure. Very 
artistic, I must say. Well. now you'd 


better come to my rooms and have some 
tea. You can stay there until Brownie 
returns, and await the development of your 
scheme." 

So they proceeded to Rainsford's rooms. 
The door was left ajar that they might the 
more easily hear Brownlow's return, and, 
as the kettle was boiling, the tea was soon 
made, whilst Raiasford set out the crockery 
and cake. 

The daylight was rapidly diminishing 
when, after tea, Osborne concealed himself 
in the window overlooking the quad, to 
watch for Brownlow’s return. At last his 
figure could be discerned rapidly approach- 
ing from the college gate. 

Here he comes! whispered the sentinel 
excitedly, and preparations were speedily 
made to lead Brownlow to think that Rains- 
ford’s rooms were empty. It would not do 
at all, they thought, for him to know that 
friends were near; he was to think him- 
self alone on the top of the staircase—alone 
with his new visitor. 

" Let's rush down to W hite's 8 rooms 
underneath ! " exclaimed Tomkins. *'' He's 
gone out, so we can follow after Brownlow 
from there and not miss any of the fun.” 


So Rainsford's oak was left wide open 
and the three rushed down to the rooms 
beneath. They were only just in time, for 
they heard Brownlow's heavy tread ascend- 
ing as they gently closed the door. 

When he had passed, and was ascending 
the next flight, thev came out of the room 
and followed him quietly. They heard him 
enter Rainsford's rooms, where he remained 
some little time, much to their impatience. 

The beggar's eating my cake!” whis- 
pered Rainsford; whilst the others had 
much ado to prevent themselves from 
giggling aloud. It's his favourite cake, 
too, and I left it—like an ass—on the 
table." 

Presently, however, Brownlow emerged 
and stood for a few seconds on the landing. 
Was he going to descend, after all, without 
going to his rooms? They felt some 
dismay at the prospect, especially as they 
heard old Parker, the scout, clearing up in 
the rooms at the bottom of the staircase. 

At last Brownlow made a move. They 
heard him open his door and enter. With 
cautious steps the others crept up to the 
landing. 

“ Sorry I was out, old chap." they heard 
him say. Have you had tea ? " 

There was a brief silence, then the electric 
light was switched on. A loud yell reached 
their expectant ears, but, alas! it was 
followed by a grim laugh. 

“Where are you fellows hiding?” 
shouted Brownlow; so they knew their 
attempt was a failure, and, bursting with 
laughter, they entered the room. 

“It won't do," said their intended victim. 
“You couldn't frighten me with a thing 
like that. When I first saw it I admit I 
was a bit startled, and I believe I yelled, 
but that was from surprise.”’ 

Old Parker was now heard in the rooms 
below, so Tomkins suggested they should 
leave the figure alone until the scout camo 
up. 

" He pays his visits to my rooms last of 
al'," said Rainsford. “ If we go there he'll 
think us out of the way." 

Accordingly they retired across the land- 
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ing, and in a short time Parker was heard 
ascending the last flight of stairs with his 
water- can and pail. As soon as he had 
entered Brownlow's rooms they hurricd on 
to the landing. 

The door was ajar, and they heard 
Parker moving about, arranging and dusting 
the furniture. 

“ Nice day after the rain, sir," he said at 
length, and, being rather deaf, he did not 
wait for an answer, but went on making 
other commonplace remarks, Getting 
nearer the figure in the performance of his 
duties, he suddenly uttered a wild cry of 
terror. The water-can was upset with a 
loud clatter and, rolling along the floor. 
struck the chair, This disturbed the equi- 
librium of the figure, which leaned slowly 
forward at first, then suddenly lurched with 
swaying arms towards the scout. 

With a wild bound Parker reached the 
door and hurled himself blindly amongst 
the four undergraduates. Tomkins im- 
mediately found himself descending the 
stairs in a sitting position, feeling much 
aggrieved and hurt thereby. Osborne was 
sent sprawling into Rainsford’s room by the 
violence of the scout’s exit, whilst Rainsford 
and Brownlow only saved themselves by 
stepping dexterously out of the way. 

Oh. sir !—oh, sir!“ panted old Parker. 
„There's a monster-ossity in your room, 
Mr. Brownlow, sir! Quite a monster-oesit y, 
sir! It gave me quite a turn, I assure 

ou.“ 

Let me see, said Brownlow, and, enter- 
ing the room with his companions, their 
shouts of laughter soon reassured the 
scout, who, however, still glanced with some 
sigas of fear at the prostrate figure. 

" You've upset the water-can all over 
the floor," said Brownlow sternly. '* Some 
one’s been here trving to play a trick on 
me, and they've taken you in instead. So 
perhaps it isn’t vour fault.” 

It was the shock, sir," pleaded Parker. 

However, his nerves were somewhat 
calmed when a piece of silver crossed his 
palm, and, having set thirgs to rights, he 
disappeared, leaving the friends together. 
Then Brownlow took upon himself to 
reprove the perpetrators of the mischief. 

It wasn't a proper thing to do,” he said, 
addressing Osborne, who was admittedly 
the author of the idea. “ You shouldn't 
have knocked the skull about as you did. 
If I believed in ghosts, I should certainly 
say that one would visit you for this prank. 
Tomkins has been punished already, beit.g 
knocked over the stairs as he was. 

Tomkins rubbed himself, with a grimace. 

** Come to think of it," continued Brown- 
low, there might after all be something 
in your idea about ghosts. Who was it 
knocked Tomkins downstairs * Old Parker 
didn't touch him—of that I'm positive.” 

“ No, he didn't," said Tomkins, 
slipped and fell.“ 

" Slipped and fell!” repeated Brownlow 
scornfully. “ Slipped and fell, indeed! I 
tell you I'm rather inclined to believe in 
your theory, and it’s more than likely the 
dead man’s ghost hustled Tomkins over the 
stairs to break his neck. Osborne’s turn 
is to come.” 

Osborne turned pale. 

Do vou think so!“ he asked. 

“ If there's anything in your theory of 
ghosts, I'm sure of it." 

The electric light suddenly failed and the 
room was plunged into darkness for a few 
seconds, when the bulb again began to glow. 

„That's a sign for you, Osborne," quoth 
Brownlow. 

" Pooh!” wes the reply. The light's 
done the same thing in my room before 
to-day." 


“f 


(To be continued.) 
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8 soon as Desmond got back into the 

privacy of his little cabin or cubicle, 

he pulled that letter forth and had a look 
at it. 

It had Indian stamps, and was not in 
either his father's handwriting or his 
mother’s. So the boy sat for some little 
time, with a beating heart. He dreaded 
some evil news. He knew not what. 

But he summoned courage at last to open 
it, and his fears speedily tlew to the moon. 

It was from his father, after all. A short, 
crisp, soldierly letter, and very much to the 
point. Indeed, the pith lay in the fact 
that, to his astonishment, a cheque for a 
thousand pounds made payable to“ bearer,” 
not to “ order," tumbled on the floor as 
soon as the boy had opened it. 

* Just like father," said Dess to himself, 
“a thousand. pound cheque to bearer, and 
the letter not even registered. But, in the 
name of everything mysterious, how did 
Dad manage to raise the money ? I never 
kuew the dear old pater have any to spare 
before.“ 

Dess looked meditatively up at the plain 
whitewashed ceiling, but as that afforded 
no clue he began to read the letter. 


“ Rejoice with me, my son. A turn of 
the tide has brought wealth and honour to 
the family of Ward. That penurious old 
beggar, your grand-uncle, Lord Sedgewick, 
has passed in his checks, and I, your soldier 
dad, will now step into his shoes and reign 
in his stead over all the broad acres of 
Llanllwbie, in romantic Caermarthen. You 
yourself, Desmond, are now an Honourable, 
and in due time, if spared, you will take your 
father's place when that old soldier shuffles 
off this mortal coil. My life, dear boy, has 
been & hard one hitherto; the world has 
been my oyster, which, for twenty years and 
over, I have been trying in vain to open 
with my sword. But lo! owing to the demise 
of this ancient uncle, the luscious bivalve 
now lies open before me, and fool would I 
be did I not make an attempt to swallow it 
after the years of toil I have spent at the 
head of my regiment. I am about to retire, 
my boy, and your dear mother and I, before 
coming back home to old England, have 
resolved to spend one good long year at 
least in touring through the world, and in 
seeing all that is to be seen. 

* As we may not meet for so long a time, 
dear Desmond, I enclose you a cheque; 
and I trust you to use it properlv, my boy. 
As this may possiblv not suffice to keep you 
for the year, I have given orders to my 
banker to permit you to draw for more. 
The love of your father's heart goes out to 
you this day, my son, and your mother sends 
a kiss for every pound that is written on the 
enclosed paper. 

I am, etc. ctc. etc. 

P. S. Enjoy yourself, Desmond, reason- 
ablv and rationally. I need not say, do not 
be foolish. No Ward ever yet was. But 
change your school for a better, and buy 
yourself the newest thing in bikes. Tour in 
your holidays. Nothing opens the mind 
more than touring. Goodbye. We may 
not write often, but our united hearts are 
ever with our bov.” 


Now I have no doubt some boys would 
have lost their heads entirely over the good 
]uck thus so suddenly thrust upon them. 

Not so Desmoad. 


CHAPTER III.—IS LIFE WORTH LIVING, BOYS ? 


He folded the letter up with the cheque 
inside, after altering the word“ bearer " to 
order, and stowed it away in his private 
drawer. Then he went straight off, and saw 
his head-teacher. To him he told his story, 
and begged that he, Desmond, and his friends 
Cluny McNeil, and also the Marmoset, might 
have a day or two off. This little holiday 
was readily granted, and so, with a beaming 
face, he went off to look for Cluny. 

" Hillo! Clune, you're not going to 
classes to-day, nor for two or three days. 
I've begged you off." 

“ Begged me off ? ” 

“Yes, my boy. It is all right about the 
Honourable D. Ward. I'm the Honourable 
D. Ward, and my daddy’s a lord—a real 
live lord, Cluny, lad.” 

And long may he be a live Jord!” cried 
Cluny, shaking his friend so heartily by the 
hand that the water sprung to the boy’s 
eyes“ and his son after him." 

“ Thank you! But, dear me, what a grip 
you have, Cluny! My hand is—but there! 
never mind. Little Bill is coming with us, so 
away you go and put a few things in your 
bag, and we'll start now right off the reel. 
I'll go and find the Marmoset.”’ 

Now, Dess wasn't an extravagant boy, 
but on this auspicious occasion a hansom 
to take them out to Honeysuckle Cottage, 
and thence to the station, was a sine qud non. 
It easily held the three, because the Marmoset 
was only packing between the two big lads 
and helped to keep them steady. 

Before they left Nilbury they called at a 
tuck-shop, and Desmond ordered cranberry- 
tarts for all the smaller boys in the school. 
Twenty inky little tadpoles they were, and 
he sent tarts enough for forty. 

Good Mrs. McNeil was taken aback when 
she saw the hansom drive up and discharge 
its human contents at her cottage door. 

Oh, dear boy, what has happened ? " she 
cried. 

* Don't be in the least alarmed, madam,” 
said the Marmoset, lifting his hat. It is 
only old Dess there, whose dad has suddenly 
blossomed into a lord, and Dess is standing 
treat. Three days off school, m'lady, and 
we'll make five of it—a run to London, the 
Hippodrome, and a big dinner every day. 
Hooch!” 

On the plea that he had been several 
times to London before, the Marmoset con- 
stituted himself guide and caterer to the 
other two. 

" Leave it all to yours trulv,” he said; “I 
won't let the wind into his lordship's money, 
but will see all that is to be seen and do all 
that 13 to be done as cheaply and wisely as 
we can. And,” he added. if any Cockney 
under six feet ten calls either of us boys 
* boys from the country,’ yours truly is 


- going to sail in, and it may be bad for that 


Cockney.” 

And so Dess and Cluny placed themselves 
unreservedly under the guardianship of 
the Marmoset, and Dess's part was to pay 
the bills. 

A modest hotel in the centre of the city, 
with a three-bedded room, close to every- 
thing, the railway-stations, the tube, the 
tram, post-office, etc. etc. That was the 
Marmoset's idea of “ slickness.” Not that 
they would need the doctor, nor the post- 
office either, but—well, I won’t tell tales 
out of school. 

Now it is my opinion, speaking as a boy— 
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which I shall always be—that there isn’t 
an overpowering amount of brightness in 
London, unless you make it yourself. 

Nevertheless, no three young midshipmen 
fresh from the ocean blue could have enjoyed 
themselves better than did Desmond, 
Cluny, and Bill for that week in town— 
it was stretched to a week. As Bill was 
master of the ceremonies, he determined to 
show his schoolmates that he could do things 
economically and still well. 

Economy is my lay, boys,” he said. 
* Now, f'rinstance, we're going to the enter- 
tainments, but as we have splendid eyes 
and first-chop cars we shan't take expensive 
seats. We are not going to do the fusty old 
museum, nor the monument, nor St. Paul's, 
nor the Tower. Them things is solely for 
old maids and Yankees! The Crystal 
Palace and the fireworks, though, and all 
the tuck.shops it contains. The Hippo- 
drome and more tuck-shops. Buses, no 
cabs, We can sing and laugh on a bus 
top, and if we see a nice tuck-shop on our 
way, why, we can come down. A good 
breakfast, a dinner away from home, and a 
thorough set-to for supper. Eh, what? 
Has the Marmoset got hold of the handle or 
hasn't he?!“ 

His companions admitted that he had got 
hold of the handle; and I can tell you one 
thing—the smoke-dried heart of many a 
passer-by grew brighter from only looking at 
those three lads and witnessing the thorough. 
going way they went in for enjoyment. 

The waiter at their hotel was thin-faced, 
sour, and solemn, but even out of him 
volatile Bill managed to screw smiles by the 
ream, and the man even admitted he should 
be sorry when the boys went. 

Oh, they had a good time, I can assure 
yoni and when they returned to school, and 

oks, and study, they had so many adven- 
tures to relate that they were heroes for 
weeks to come. 

Well, one day it was suddenly discovered 
that the long summer holiday was only a 
week distant. And when at last they 
bade everybody goodbye, little did they 
think that none of the three of them should 
ever enter the doors of Nilbury School 
again. 

But so it turned out, and I must now 
explain the “ how ” and the “ why ” of it. 

Desmond’s good old father had given the 
boy carte blanche, and Dess, highly honoured 
at being so trusted, was determined to do 
the very best for himself and that dear old 
pater. 

The MeNeils—and their factotum, the 
worthy Sergeant McPhee— were going back 
to the Highlands, the worthy home of any 
number of Macs. Not for economy alto- 
gether, but because the schools are good 
there, and because boys there study more 
than play. 

* Why shouldn't I go too," said Dess 
to himself, one fine morning ; and the reply 
came pat enough, Why not, indeed? 

When Desmond Ward made the announce- 
ment to old Clune, as he called McNeil, 
that he would accompany him to Scotland 
and put himself to school there with the view 
of trying to pass the Matriculation examina- 
tion for the gown classes at the Great 
Cluny’s heart was 
almost too full to speak, but he grasped his 
friend by the hand. 

“I am glad," he said emphatically—'* I 


wil have one friend at least at a strange 
school.” 

Now little Bil, who happened to be 
present during this interview, had been an 
attentive listener. 

** I say, you fellows,” he put in, do you 
believe there is anything in the old saying 
about luck in odd numbers’ ? ” 

I shouldn't wonder," replied Cluny. 

Then may I ask you if either of you 
would be knocked out if the Marmoset 
informed you that he also means to go to 
this learned Scottish seminary ? ”’ 

* If there would be any knocking out in 
the matter, Bill,” said Cluny McNeil, “ it 
would be for right-down joy and pleasure. 
What say, Dess ? ” 

“ I say this, boys, that after the last few 
months we have spent together so delight- 
fully at Nilbury School, with never a word 
of dispeace, and after the joly week we 
spent in town, under the guardianship of the 
—the—of—”’ 

T: Of the Marmoset, Dess. Out with it, 
J U 39 

" Well, if you're not offended—of the 
Marmoset, I should jump for joy to be told 
that you really would and could come 
along with us, and make up the trio.“ 

„Woll, young uns," said Bill, there 
can't be any doubt about the would, and 
very little about the should ; as for the could, 
I believe I can manage that." 

Then the Marmoset cleared his throat. 

“ Boys, ahem! You see before you a 
poor lad who never had any father nor any 
mother to speak of. I didn’t keep a note- 
book in my babyhood's days, so I can only 
tell you what my guardians tell me. My 
father died two weeks before I saw the light 
of day, and my dear mother, who, they say, 
was an angel, joined him two weeks after. I 
wasn't sent to the work'us, 'cause they were 
well-to-do. Guardians were appointed for 
the poor ‘horphan che-ild,’ and I was 
dragged up on the bottle. I must have 
been an interesting kid if what my nurse 
said was true—and whoever heard of a nurse 
telling a fib : for at six months I threw that 
bottle at her head, then smacked her 
soundly. I must have known, even then, 
why fortune gives a boy two fists.” 

At this stage of his story the Marmoset 

retended to dash away a tear. Sorrow 
bas clouded my young days," he said. 

* Sorrow, Bill ? " 

* Ay, sorrow, Clune, for had I not been 
brought up on the bottle—condensed milk 
as often as not, perhaps I should doubt- 
less now have been as tall and handsome 
as you, Dess, instead of the miserable little 
Marmoset who is now addressing you. My 
guardians, honest souls, have done their 
duty, and when old enough I am going to 
be allowed to choose my own profession. 
They are both of the good old sort, and have 
never refused me anying reasonable, and 
when I put it to them in a businesslike way, 
depend upon it, they will say, * Go, William, 
go, aid may every good thing be around 

ou.’ 57 
ý And the outcome of all this was that, a 
week or two after, McPhee, having gone 
ahead to got the house ready, and Mrs. 
McNeil and her daughter Amy having 
followed, a train might have been seen 
whirling out of King’s Cross en route for the 
far north as early as 5.30 in the morning. And 
one of the third.class compartments had 
a big “ ENGAGED ticket on the window. 
Bill's guardians, who were something in the 
railway business, had managed to secure 
that compartment all for the trio's own use. 
If Bill had wanted it, they might have had 
a first-class, but he didn't. No, sir,” 
Bill had said, with all due respect and 
gratitude to you, I shall now work the 
economical, and when I'm a big man—well, 
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a man anyhow—lI shall have all the more 
money to spare and spend." 

The guardians were there themselves to 
wish the boys God-speed when they started. 

This was & fast train, but for all that it 
would be twelve long hours before they 
reached the Granite City, and they had a 
hundred miles farther to travel than even 
that. 

But what a glorious sense of freedom the 
boys did feel, to be sure, when the gloom of 
London was left far behind them, and they 
were tooling along at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour through the cool green country on 
this lovely summer morning ! 


And what a splendid hamper that was 


standing in the farther corner! The 
Marmoset himself was accountable for 
that, and had not only given orders for its 
preparation, but helped to pack it secundem 
artem, which signifies scientifically. 

Bill was proud of it, and no one could 
blame him. 
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No wonder the day passed merrily by 
with such a hamper as that. When they 
opened the lid, at seven o'clock, breakfast 
was facing them. This was divided by a 
sheet of pasteboard from luncheon, and this 
again from dinner, and they timed them- 
selves, or rather Bill timed the lot, so that 
hot tea or coffee ordered beforehand was 
handed in at a station just as they were 
concluding a meal. 

With luncheon Bill displayed a huge 
bunch of grapes, with tea appeared straw- 
berries and real country cream, and at 
dinner more strawberries and another big 
bunch of grapes. 

As the Marmoset brushed a few crumbs 
from his waistcoat after finishing dinner, 
he looked at his companions. 

“ say, boys," he asked, is life worth 
living!“ 


“ I should rather say it was, responded 
Dess and Cluny, almost in the same breath. 
(To be contínued.) 


CHAPTER, 
EIGAT. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 


* TOMMY XN TALKS ABOUT MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ANYONE had told 
me, on the night of 
Jacky's birthday, 
that his distin- 
guished guest 
Thomson would, in 
a few weeks, be 
addressing a large 
audience, represent- 


THOMSON ES 
EJ wa LECTURE on EZ 
= 


"Cd MODERN 2 
; LANGUAGES AA 


( Tommy ot NN 


ing all the rank and fashion of the school, on 
such a subject as the teaching of modern 
languages, I should have been rude. 

70 talents have for so long been 
devoted to goal.keeping and tuck.tasting 
that we didn't credit him with any opinions 
whatever regarding modern education; and 
when, therefore, he calmly stated, at 
Committee one evening, that he'd like to 
open the next debate, you can Die 
imagine how we gasped—and grinned. 

Tommy had, at our previous lectures and 
debates, cccupied the exalted position of 
Chief Stewa and he had fulfilled his 
rather difficult duties with admirable tact 
and discretion. He evidently felt, however, 
that he could make a bigger hit as a lecturer 
than as a silencer of small boys, so he asked 
one of us to take his position as chucker-out, 
for the evening, while he grumbled about 
the wretched methods of teaching languages 
in vogue to-day. 

„i'll try not to be a beastly nuisance, you 
chaps,” he said. The subject's not a dull 
one, and I’ve had a little book sent from 
home, which should be certain to keep some 
of the younger ‘ Cacklers ' amused. 

"Ive thought a deal about my 
subject, and the notes I've prepared give 
some sort of promise that I shan't bore my 
audience to death. Anyhow, if one of you 
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fellows will look after the door and keep the 
kids fairly quiet, I'll do my best.” 

Tommy is such & good old chap that we 
were bound to agree, and I accepted the 
temporary position of doorkeeper. 

Our goalkesper-lecturer was very busy, 
in his leisure moments, for the next day 
or two, and the tuck-shop tal-ings fell con- 
siderably, but the night of his show was such 
& success that it was obvious his time had 
been well spent. i 

It is, I suppose, hardly necessary for me 
to say that he had a magnificent reception 
as he rose, surveyed the audience with a fat 
and happy smile, and commenced. 

I've been wondering, for a long time," 
he said, when somebody is going to invent 
a reasonably sane method of teaching foreign 
languages. 

The present fooling system of cramming 
a weird and indigestible mass of impossible 
sentences down a chap’s neck can hardly 
be considered satisfactory, and yet it has 
been allowel to exist for years with hardly 
a protest. This is simply scandalous neglect, 
and I'm going to hurl myself at the subject, 
which is really a very interesting and 
important one, now. 

There's no doubt that modern languages 
are taught, in schools, with the idea that a 
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future, a Frenchman will politely ask me 
to tell him the time, and, after racking my 
brain for a reasonable reply, I shall make 
a plucky dash at my French memory and 
reply, ‘It is that I have no time, but you 
have the face of my grandsire's nanny-goat ' ! 

" [t won't do, you know. Oh! It’s no 
laughing matter, vou chaps. It will cause 
trouble. Now, I am learning German as 
well as French at present. The gifted 
author of my German class.book has made 
very careful attempts to set exercises which 
are likely to have practical value—containing 
sentences of a reasonable type such as one 
uses in ordinary everyday conversation. 

* May I give you a few instances of how 
he has sueceeded with his admirable intention 
and how I should fare if I used my knowledge 
on a German holiday? This author has 
endeavoured to break away from old con- 
ventions, and adopts the 'easy conversa- 
tional form’ in the little talks which— 
according to his idea—I may be indulging 
in when I journey to the Fatherland. 

Here, for instance, is a pleasant little 
luncheon-table chat, containing many spark- 
ling gems of repartee. 

“< Have you the good sugar? 

“< No, sir, but I have the handsome hat 
of my grandfather.’ 


** * No, I do not love the ugly men.“! 


chap will be able to put them to some 
practical use if he goes abroad at any time, 
or meets foreigners at home, or wants to 
correspond with people in other countries. 
Yet, if the system of instruction is put to 
the test, the unfortunate school linguists will 
realise that the chaps who compiled their 
class-books are either hopeless asses or very 
original humorists. 

"Qn closer examination of a typical 
book it will be found, I think, that the ass 
gets there first. What sort of reception 
could a chap expect if he went over to France 
for a holiday, and worked off, on the first 
native he met, a typical class-book conversa- 
tion ? 

“ What's the good of asking a Frenchman 
—oəven if you have a sixth-form accent 
whether he has ‘ the pen of his mother which 
is in the garden’? Yet that’s the sort of 
truck the compilers of our books try frantic- 
ally hard to palm off on us as a typical 
remark ! 

“I’m beginning to have an uneasy idea 
that they’ve been howlingly funny at our 
expense all these years, and that we're only 
just seeing the joke; and I’m also realising 
that we shall be in a fearful hole when, one 
of these days, we really want to use our 
school French. I fully expect that, in the 


„Have you my golden candlesticks ? 

“<T have not it.’ 

Which cheese have you? 

„ have the very old cheese of my 
uncle.’ 

Have you the riband of my pretty 
cat? 
„No, I have the good baker's large 
horse.' 

Are you sleepy or hungry? 

I am neither sleepy nor hungry, but I 
have the bad salt.’ id id 

* * Whohas my brother's handsome dog ? ' 

** ! Your friend has it, and I have the large 
fowl of the good neighbour.’ 

* ‘Is the brother of my good shoemaker 
hungry? 

“<No, but my pretty tailor's boy is 
thirsty.’ 

"' Have you the hay of my garden or 
that of yours? 

* * I have neither; but I have the glove 
of the stranger and the ox of the peasant.' 

“< Who has mv ass? 

“< You are neither wrong nor right, but I 
have the good knife of my boy.' 


" Now, you know, I can't stand many 
hundredweights of this piffle, so I turn over 


a few pages of my book in the hope thzt 
the later exercises may be a bit less idiotic. 
What do I find? The following: 

Have I your good buttons? 

“< No, sir, but you have my handsome 
houses and my tailor's silver threads“ 

"' Has the pretty son of the tailor my 
good knives or my large thimbles ?’ 

"* He has neither, but hc has the ugly 
coats of the stranger's great boys.' 

Has your friend the shoemaker’s 
pretty sticks or my good tailor's pretty 
puppy-dogs ? ' 

He has them not; he has the handsome 
books of my grocer.' 

Has the Italian the good cheeses which 
you have ?’ 

He has not those, but he has the nails 
of the carpenter and the scissors of the 
tailor.' 

“< Has the Italian large eyes? 

“<No, but the boy of our merchant has 
large feet.’ 

“< Has the young man of our neighbours 
only one coat? 

^ * No, he has many, but he has a wooden 
leg and a good heart.' 

"'Have you the courage to cut your 
arm? 

No, but the son of my friend wishes 
to buy another bird.’ 


“ That last retort wants a bit of licking, 
as & specimen of sound common-sense, 
doosn't it, you chaps ?—and I’m asked to 
believe that this is the sort of small talk 
I shall. be-indulging in, when I visit Berlin 
on the Spree! But there's more to fcllow. 
The two conversationalists are still at the 
table, apparently : 

Have you the courage to buy the 
captain's dog ? . 

* * I wish to buy it, but no one wishes my 
handsome house.’ 

Have you time to burn my hat? 

“<No, I wish to keep it for the shoe- 
maker’s boy.’ 

“< What has the hatmaker to do ? ' 

“ < He has our great hats to mend, but our 
brother’s carpenter has nothing.’ 

" * Will "ies cut your finger? 

No, but the painter will have some 
vinegar.’ 

“‘ Will your brother tear my handsome 
book? 


No, he wishes to tear your heart.’ 

* (Now, thore is a bit of sens» in that 
remark, isn't there! — but we sink to the old 
level again immediately.) 

„Can you drink as much as your 
neighb^ur ? ' 

1 can drink as much as he, but our 
friend the Russian can drink more than both 
of us.' 

Can you make a hcle in the table? 

No. but I would like the good wine.’ 

** (A child enters the room, at this point, 
evidently, for the talk changes abruptly.) 

My good child, dost thou love me? 

“< No, I do not love the ugly men.’ 

Do you wash your stockings ? ' 

„edo not wash them, but my brother 
washes as many shirts as stockings.’ 

Hast thou a bad headache? 

No, my friend, but I have an ear- 
ache.’ ; 

“ (I don't think anyone could be surprised 
at having an earache after such brainy t ik as 
this, but the two people continue their chat 
for hours. I don't quite understand what 
happens to the child. I expect the conver. 
sation kills him.) 

i * Does the son of the bailiff swim as well 
as I?’ 

* * No, but he can speak German better.’ 

Does your cousin wash his hands before 
he washes his feet? 


* * No, but he blows at the candle before 
he puts out the fire.' 

*' Has the Turk had more pepper than 
corn? 

“< No, he has had less of the latter than 
the former.’ 

** Who has torn your face? 

“ * Our neighbour's ugly boy has torn it.’ 

* Have you been to the physician ? ' 

J have been there, and he says I am 
not well.' 


* That last sentence must explain every- 
thing He can’t be well. And I'm jolly 
glad the boy tore his face. A man who 
could indulge in such asinine babble must be 
on the verge of imbecility, and I strongly 
protest against the uselessness of such 
conversational exercises. I refuse to believe 
that sane people in Germany or elsewhere 
conduct conversations on such absurd 
lines, and it is obviously time that efforts 
were made to bring the teaching of such 
important subjects as German and French 
up to date. 

“ I suppose it's an Englishman's privilege 
to grumble, but it's rather soothing to 
know that, from a point of view of useful- 
ness, our text.books are infinitely better 
than those used in foreign schools for the 
unfortunate youths who are struggling to 
learn English. 

"'There is one class-book of this kind 
which, for utter absurdity, has become a 
classic —a work published in all seriousness, 
which has earned the undying admiration of 
such a recognised wit as Mark Twain, who 
described it as being as 'supreme and un- 
approachable in its way as the work of 
Shakespeare.’ 

* To write a serious little text-book 
and achieve immortality as a humorist is an 
exploit indeed, and I will crave the kind 
attention of my hearers while I give them 
a few examples of the work. 

“It is called the New Guide of the Con- 
versation in Portuguese and English,’ by 
Senhor Pedro Carolino, This, according 
to the titlo.page, was * published in Paris in 
the 1855. Another edition was published 
at Pekin, and ‘to the house of all the 
book-sellers of Paris,’ in 1896. These were 
all issued in perfect good faith, but, in addi- 
tion to these, another edition was issued at 
Boston in 1883, and at London in 1884. 

" These two latter issues were intended 
not so much for the benefit of the Portuguese 
youth in their wrestling with the difficulties 
of our language, as literary curiosities for 
the entertainment of all English-speaking 

le. 

«One sectron deals with what the author 
somewhat reshly terms familiar phrases.’ 
Here are & few examples which you'll 
5 at once as everyday expressions 
of ordinary English youth: Apply 
you at the study during that you are 
young.’ Don't you are awaken yet?" 
‘Since you not go out, I shall go out nor 
I neither. ‘You come too rare.’ This 
meat ist not too over do. ‘You have 
laboured very deal.’ ‘ You sing not very 
de il well! He will not hold one’s tongue.’ 
* He docs me some kicks.’ ‘He has scratch 
the face with hers nails.’ They fights one’s 
selfs together. He is tears.’ ʻI not 
complain me from nothing.’ 

" Other obviously useful phrases for the 
young foreigner to learn are : * He is valuable 
his weights gold.“ I cannot drinking more.’ 
* Never have I feeld a such heat.“ You 
shall catch cold one’s.’ One clock is not 
stricken still.’ 

] wonder if this is, after all, more quaint 
than our exercises seem to Germans and 
Frenchmen ? Let us probe a little farther. 
Here’s a useful and interesting talk which 
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will interest those young sportsmen who 
desire ‘for to ride a horse. Should any 
of my audience ever feel this ambition 
stirring within them, I trust that they will 
be much more fortunate in their choice of a 
steed than was the student in this book. 
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masquerade. As examples I may quote, 
He is beggar as a church rat,’ an Anglo- 
Portuguese rendering of our adage, ‘ As 
poor as a church mouse’; or again, ‘So 
many go the jar to spring than at last rest 
then,’ a quaint version of our saying, 


tt‘: Never i was seen a so much bad beast.’ ” 


* The dialogue opens out with a terrific 
burst of irony and indignation: ' Here is a 
horse who have a bad looks, give me another, 
i will not that. He not sall know how to 
march. He is pursy. Don't you are 
ashamed to give me a jade as like? He is 
unshoed, he is with nails up, it want to lead 
to the farrier ; he go limp, he is disable, he 
is blind.“ ‘ Never,’ exclaims the traveller, 
* j was seen a so much bad beast : she will not 
nor to bring forward neither put back.’ 

“The book is very carefully arranged, 
and there are various dialogues under such 
fascinating headings as: ' For to wish the 
good morning.” ‘For to dress himself.’ 
‘For to ask some news.’ ‘For to see the 
town.’ For to visit a sick.“ ‘For embark- 
ing one’s self.“ The hunting.’ The furni- 
tures tradesman.“ The books and of the 
reading.“ With a joweller,’ etc. 

“I don't want to keep you fellows very 
much longer, but I think you'll be glad to 
hear the following advanced exercise in 
English, which tells of an unexpected 
meeting between two old chums—or, as the 
author so very clearly puts it, the ‘two 
friends who from long they not were seen 
meet one’s selves for hazard.’ These two 
old cronies, meeting in a very casual and 
unexpected fashion after so long a parting, 
had, naturally, much news to exchange. 
This is how they do it: 

„How do is thou, told one of the two. 
No very well, told the other, and i am 
married from that i saw thee. Good news! 
Not quit, because i had married with à bad 
woman. So much worse. Not so much 

t deal worse, because her dower was 
rom two thousand lewis. Well, that 
comfort! Not absolutely: why i had 
emploid this sum for to buy some inuttons, 
which are all deads of the rot. That is 
indeed very sorry ! Not so sorry, because 
the selling of hers hide have brought me 
above the price of the muttons. So are you 
then indemnified ? Not quit, because my 
house where i was de my money 
finish it to be consumed in the flames. Oh. 
here is a great misfortune! Not so great 
nor i either, because my wife and my 
house are burned together: 


„There, my friends, is a specimen of 
cynicism, which should shock even the 
clever youths of the Fourth! The book 
concludes with a section fitly termed 
‘ idiotisms and proverbs.’ It is very enter- 
taining to note in how strange a garb many 
of our well-known proverbs are made to 


‘The pitcher goes oft to the well, but is 
broken at last.’ One also recognises old 
friends in their new garb in ' He is not so 
devil as he is black,’ and ' The necessity 
don’t know the law.’ 

“ Now I must finish, you dear attentive 
Denholmians. You’ve been very encourag- 
ing to me throughout my talk, and I must 
especially thank the Lower School for their 
5 I've often, in previous debates, 

n on the verge of unpleasantness in my 
endeavours to keep them in order, but they've 
been excellent sportsmen to-night, and shown 
me all possible kindness where they had an 
ideal opportunity of 'getting their own 
back.“ 

Tommy sat down to an outburst of 
applause that was simply deafening. It has 
not been possible for me to insert, in report- 
ing this lecture, the expressions of delight 
and enthusiasm which punctuated his 
remarks at almost every other sentence, 
because I was busy acting in his old capacity 
of doorkecper ; but the lecture, which I have 
written out from Tommy's notes, was a 
triumphant success, and in the debate that 
followed, every speaker showered congratu- 
lations on our beaming goalkeeper, who, 
before he retired, was almost hysterical with 
pride. 

( To be continued.) 


What is this that my young master likes 
! so much?” 


(Nu apologia.) 
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LIFE-SAVING FROM DROWNING: AN ART WORTH ACQUIRING. 
By H. CoLLIxs, Hon. Instructor to Royal Life-Saving Society. 
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(Jilustrated with Photographs taken at Salusbury Road School, Kilburn, by REGINALD HAINES.) 


qon best way to seize a struggling person, 
so that it is not too difficult to pull him, 
is to grasp him by the arms above the elbows, 
as shown in fig. 5, and, keeping his arms well 
up, drag him through the water in this 
manner. The higher the arms are raised, 
of course, the lighter is the burden, as the 


Fic. 5.C ANOTHER METHOD OF HOLDING A 
DROWNING PERSON. 


body becomes more buoyant on account 
of the larger quantity of air contained in the 
lungs. 

Should he still continue to struggle so 
that it is difficult to retain the grasp, then 
the rescuer should force the man's arms up 


Fic. 6.9 HOW TO HOLD ONE WHO IS STRUGGLING. 


in such a way as to pass his own beneath 
and lay his hands flat on the patient's 
chest, as in fig. 6. They should not be 
clasped, but spread out so that the thumbs 
rest on the shoulder-joints. By keeping 
the patient's arms well raised and holding 
him close to the rescuer's body, the effects 


PART II. 


of his struggles can be reduced to a minimum. 
This, however, is a more difficult way of 
pulling a man, as the proximity of the 
patient's body interferes with the actions 


F13. 7.—RESCUING ONE WITH CRAMP, 


of the rescuer, whose head is liable to be 
covered with water a great part of the time. 

Absolutely the best way of rescuing a 
person in difficulties would be that shown in 
fig. 7, if one could be certain that there 
would be no struggling to contend with. 
In this case the man would put his hands 
on his rescuer’s shoulders and lie perfectly 
still on his back, whilst the rescuer would 


“ RELEASE” WHEN 
GRASPED BY THE WRISTS. 


Fig, 8.—LAND DRILL FOR 


strike out for land using the breast-stroke. 
Experience has shown, however, that this 
method of rescue is not safe to apply in the 
case of a person who happens to fall over- 


board, as **a drowning man will catch at a 
straw," and he invariably clasps his hands 
tightly round the rescuer's neck and clings 
tightly to him, thus putting the lives of 
both in jeopardy. This method may be 
adopted with great success when assisting 
a person seize] with cramp or a swimmer 


— 


FiG. 9.— LAND DRILL—RELRASING ONESELF WHEN 
CLUTCHED ROUND THE NECK. 


who is exhausted, but should never be used 
with those who are non-swimmers. 
Enough has been written to show that 
any man with a powerful back-stroke should 
have no difficulty in bringing a drowning 
pose safely to land. To gain this pro- 
ciency, plenty of practice on the back, with 


Fic. 10.—THE RELEASE WHEN GRASPED ROUND THE 
UPPER PART OF THE BODY. 


arms folded or in the neck-rest position, is 
all that is required. 

The writer has known swimmers who were 
record-holders as regards speed, and who 
have successfully competed in the Olympic 
Games, take a back place in a competition 
which demanded that each should swim a 


SEN E 


quarter of a mile and then pull a drowning ” 
man the last fifty yards. Although leading 
by & considerable distance in the first part 
of the race, slow progress was made when 
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between the fingers of his right hand, and, 
putting the hollow of his hand on the 
drowning man's chin, squeeze his nose and 
force his head backwards as in fig. 9. The 


Fic. 11.—SHOWING THE METHOD OF EFFECTING THR RESCUR OF A DROWNING PERSON. 


another man was taken in tow for the last 
fifty yards on the back. 

The greatest danger to be encountered 
in effecting a rescue lies in the fact that 
many swimmers are not familiar with the 
methods to be adopted in freeing themselves 
from the clutches of a drowning person. It 
has been stated that the best method of 
approach is from the rear. Should this be 
impossible, then great caution ought to be 
used to prevent the drowning man’s seizing 
his rescuer. Should he succeed in doing so, 
the following will show the reader the 
method which should be adopted in order to 
release himself from the man’s clutches. 

If the rescuer be seized by the wrists, he 
should shoot his hands as far as possible 
above his head, as in fig. 8, and then sud- 
denly and vigorously lower them to the 
waist and shoot them out sileways, so as 
to give a smart twist to the patient's wrists. 
By so doing he will succeed in freeing him- 
self, as no man can withstand the wrench 
without having his wrist broken or his 
thumb dislocated. When free, the rescuer 
should quickly turn his patient round to 
face the opposite direction, and pull him 
along as previously described. ; 

Should the rescuer be clutched round 
the neck, he should seize the man's nose 


man is compelled to open his mouth to 
breathe, getting it full of water whilst doing 
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Sometimes the rescuer is seized round 
the shoulders and held very closely. Under 
these circumstances release is exceedingly 
difficult. The Secretary of the Royal Life- 
Saving Society has given us his experience 
when he was placed in this predicament. A 
powerful navvy once accepte his challenge 
to free himself from any man’s grip. In the 
process of release a terrible struggle took 
pee between Mr. Henry and the navvy. 
t ended in the former winning the challenge, 
and having to resuscitate the navvy actually, 
so strong was his grip. 

Under these circumstances the rescuer 
should raise his arms so as to force those of 
the drowning person up round his neck. 
By placing his hand on the patient’s chin 
and nose as before and putting his knee 
in the pit of his stomach as in fig. 10, and 
pressing the man backwards and down- 
wards with knee and hand, the rescuer may 
force his head below the water. This has 
the effect described above of compelling the 
patient to open his mouth, and thus gives 
the rescuer complete mastery, after which 
he may effect a rescue by any of the methods 
previously mentioned. 

It is hoped that by means of this article 
& great many swimmers and others will be 
made acquainted with the methods advo- 
cated by the Royal Life-Saving Society, and 
that the present deplorable loss of life by 
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Fig. 12.—How ro HELP A TIRED SWIMMER, OR ONE SEIZED WITH CRAMP 


‘so. The rescuer is then able to gain the 


mastery over him, and should take him in 
tow as described above. 


drowning will on this account assume 
smaller dimensions. 
[THE END.) 
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N the Continent there occasionally sits 
a gathering of postal authorities, 
men of various nationalities, whose de- 
liberations influence the stamps of all the 
countries in the Postal- Union. The habits, 
tongues, and requirements of far-away 
peoples are solemnly considered, and the 
postage-stamps of these nations are made as 
suitable to the conditions of the population 
as possible. E 
The appearance of the recent set of 
stamps for French China (October 1907) 
may serve as an illustration of the way in 
which stamps are adapted to the needs of 
the people. This set, like other previous 
issues, has its different values inscribed in 
Chinese characters. In th» colony there is 
naturally a preponderance of Chinese—to 


THE 


“BOP.” 
THE ROME CONVENTION. 
By J. W. H. HEsLOP. 


whom Arabic numerals are a puzzle; the 
Chinese have their own numerical signs, 
and all other methods of expressing figures 
are regarded by them as “ foreign.” There- 
fore, the tactful French graciously provide 
the Chinese with their own peculiar figures 
on the stamps of the colony. It will be 
remembered that the stamps of Hong-Kong 
also bear Chinese inscriptions. In this 
colony Chinese are numerous, and the 
figures by which the English boy tabulates 
and arranges his specimens are unintelligible 
to the Celestial; he is guided solely by the 
strokes and dashes that appear in the border 
of the stamp. There are a number of 


Chinese traders, however, who thoroughly. 


understand European numerals—such know- 
ledge is an essential element in their business ; 


STAMP-COLLECTOR. 


but to the majority of the population the 
figures are meaningless. 

The latest piece of news in the stamp 
world has reference to this same matter of 
numerals: the postal authorities are con- 
templating the insertion of figures on the 
face of such British colonial stampe as at 
present have their values expressed only in 
words. This is a very important regula- 
tion; it affects a great number of our 
colonial issues. Where the value is at 
present expressed by a word—e.g. “ Six. 
pence "—in future it will have to be de. 
noted by a figure 6d." The knowledge 
of figures is practically universal—save, pre- 
sumably, with the Chinese and a few other 
races—and the poetal authorities are evi- 
dently guided by the fact that the postal 
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system is gradually becoming more and 
more international and universal, and it 
therefore becomes necessary that every 
stamp shall bear its value in the shape of a 
sign that is universally comprehended. The 
word “ sixpence " may not be everywhere 
intelligible, but the figure ''6d." should 
convey its meaning to almost everyone. 
Many a young collector has been puzzled 
by the absence of figures on certain foreign 
issues. Take Peru, 1896, as an example: 
before these stamps can be placed in order 
some knowledge is necessary as to what 
is meant by un," “ diez," “ veinte," &c. 
Not every inhabitant of the world realises 
that doce is Peruvian for *'twelve." 
On the later issues of Peru there are 
numerals, and the task of tabulating them 
is at once simplified. Italy, 1879, is another 
puzzling set ; a collector has to know some- 
thing of Italian numerical expressions before 
he can verify the different denominations. 
But the next issue (1889) is easier to deal 
with, since there are figures in the corners. 
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It should interest every collector just now 
to take up the catalogue, and go one the 
list of colonial stamps that bear no figures 
on their face. Because, when present sup- 
plies are exhausted, the various colonies 
may be expected to fall into line with the 
Rome regulation, and insert the necessary 
figures. There will thus be an alteration 
in design in every case where the change is 
made, and the prospect is little short of 
thrilling! Set after set of colonial stamps 
is seen to be involved. To name them all 
would take up valuable space, but it is an 
easy task to make a list of them—the 
stamps whose values are denoted by words 
only are the kinds to be sought for. A 
pencil-dot on the page should be sufficient 
to indicate them, and every stamp so 
marked off is worthy of immediate at- 
tention. The change may not come yet, 
but at any rate it is “in the air," and 
the collector is wise who bears it in 
mind. 

Another matter which has been deliberated 


upon by the Convention has reference to 
black centres in stamps. The rule that 
all 4d. stamps should be green, ld. stamps 
red, 21d. stamps blue, has been recently 
modified to the extent that it allows of 
black centres, provided that the rest of the 
design be in green, red, or blue. A few 
months ago it was thought that black 
centres were doomed, but they are now re- 
appearing, and it is interesting to watch 
each list of new issues as it appears, and to 
notice what countries are taking advantage 
of the concession. 

To study these terdencies and influences 
is half the delight of collecting; some of 
the London dealers are so expert in this 
kind of stamp-lore that they can tell almost 
to a certainty “ what is going to happen 
next," and lay their plans and 8 
their stocks accordingly. And what is 
done by the dealer may also be done by 
the collector, to his own advantage and 
benefit. Philatelic foresight is an accom- 
plishment worth acquiring. 


SOME BOY'S OWN PETS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


By A. E. HODGE, 


Author of ** How to Keep an Aquarium," “Curious Pets," etc. 


1 the many reptiles and batrachians 
to which tradition has attributed ab- 
surd and wonderful powers, none, perhaps, 
has had the honour of ADAMS more 
prominently in fabulous narrative than the 
salamander. 

The old belief which obtained amongst 
the Greeks, that this creature could live in 
fire, has not, even now, been entirely dissi- 
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(Illustrated from Life by the AUTHOR ) 


IV.—A BATRACHIAN CELEBRITY. 


sidered that this creature, in common with 
all batrachians, is quite unable to exist in 
other than a moist atmosphere. In a 
natural state, salamanders affect retired 
and damp places, only issuing from their 
retreat in the night and early morning. 
They remain in the water to deposit their 
eggs, and the young are born alive furnished 
with fully developed gills. 

A specimen of mine, on one occasion, gave 
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A Batrachian Celebrity—'' Sally" (from life). 
Common Salamander (S. maculosa). 


believe that this animal is fireproof. The 
love of the marvellous, fostered and excited 
by ignorant sre to superstition, has 
gone even farther than this: it has been 
asserted that fire becomes actually extin- 
guished when a salamander is thrown into 
it. During the middle ages this opinion 
was held by most people, and it would have 
been dangerous to PAY it. 

The stupidity of these tales will be the 
more readily understood when it is con- 


birth to no less than forty young tadpoles, 
which I was surprised to find one morning 
wriggling about in its pan of water. Nearly 
the whole of these httle creatures I was 
fortunate enough to rear by transferring 
them to a large and well-aérated aquarium, 
containing pond-water, stocked with suitable 
aquatic weeds. Curiously enough, unlike 
the frog, the anterior limbs are the first to 
appear, and the legs afterwards. As the 
lungs become developed, the gills gradually 


disappear, and the young tadpoles become 
air-breathing animals. 

The common yellow-and-black salamander 
(Salamandra maculosa) is imported to this 
country in vast numbers from the Continent, 
and may be purchased quite cheaply. It is 
a very hardy creature, and its colour makes 
it conspicuous in the vivarium. 

The case in which these amphibians are 
confined should contain a shallow vessel of 
water and a thick layer of damp mould 
and moss, whilst a few pieces of virgin cork 
should not be omitted, as these afford both 
hiding-places and climbing facilities. The 
food of these animals consists of flies, 
beetles, worms, and, in fact, any small 
insects, but, owing to their tardy organisa- 
tion and sluggish habits, they do not often 
need to take nourishment. 


The salamander seen in the illustration 
is an old favourite of mine, who delights 


in the pet name of “ Sally." She is per- 


fectly tame, but, I am sorry to say, very 


stupid. I often give her one or two meal- 
worms as a 8 


takes no notice of it whatever. Even then, 


should it remain still, she will cease to 


regard it, until a slight movement, perhaps, 
re-arouses her attention, and with head bent 


down she will study it thoughtfully, as 


though doubtful as to whether it really is 
something alive. For so long a time will 
she be thus lost in contemplation that, in 
all probability, the mealworm will manage 
to get a good start in its race for life ; then, 
as though suddenly becoming aware of her 
foolishness, she will waddle off after it, with 
awkward strides, until, at length, her tongue 
darts forth and her prey disappears. The 
disposal of the victim, however, appears to 
be no easy matter, if the creature be rather 
bulky, there being much gulping and 
blinking of eyelids. 

This latter demonstration is caused, 
no doubt, by the fact that the eyeballs 
of these batrachians are exposed in the rooí 
of the mouth, and large-sized or rough 
prey is somewhat discomforting. 

The salamander occasionally casts its 
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cial treat, but, unless the 
creature be pushed right under her nose, she 
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skin, or slough, as it should more properly 
be termed. You may see one of these 
amphibians crawling round the vivarium, 
pushing its nose into all sorts of crevices, 
and rubbing the sides of its head against the 
cork bark. This is to separate the cuticle 
around the lips, after which, by continual 
friction, it is gradually worked back over 
the head and shoulders, until, eventually, 
the animal emerges, bright and shining, 


FROM MILEY JUICE TO 


Bom in the early morning goes the 
rubber.collector into the forest. He 
takes his little axe, and also a ball of wet 
clay. He makes an incision in the bark 
of the rubber.trce, and fastens a cup beneath 
the incision by means of the clay ; he repeats 
the operation, until he has a ring of cups 
encircling the tree, and the milky juice, 
which is extraordinarily white, is trickling 
from the stem into the cups ; then he passes 
to another tree, and repeats the perform- 
ance. 

The air is still, and the silence in the 
forest profound, save, maybe, for the cry 
of a bird or the scream of a monkey. The 
Pará rubber-tree loves still air, the shelter of 
other trees, and low marshy ground. 

A few hours after setting his cups, the 
rubber-collector runs round and empties 
them into a calabash, which is taken to the 
tires, where the juice is coagulated and 
cured. 

It is in their method of curing or coagulat- 
ing the milky juice that the Pará people are 
sid to excel They kindle a fire of palm- 
nuts, known as Urucury, which produces 
a thick black smoke, containing valuable 
acidulous and antiseptic qualities, which 
prevent any portion of the rubber from 
decay. 

A paddle, which in shape somewhat 
resembles a big battledore, is dipped in the 
milk, and a liver adheres to the wood; 
the paddle is then held in the thick smoke 
of the burning nuts, and the layer of milk 
curds and coagulates, and becomes almost 
immediately commercial indiarubber. 

The paddle is again dipped, and more 
milk adheres; it is held in the smoke, as 
before, and the process is repeated until the 
rubber on the paddle becomes about two 
inches thick ; the edge is then cut, and the 
rubber, in shape like a large round biscuit, 
is removed. It is the famous Pará biscuit 
of commerce. 

But there are scrapings of the precious 
fluid to be obtained from the trees and 
cups, and these scrapings are carefully col- 
lected, and are pressed together into large 
irregular balls, called Negrohead, also a 
commercial commodity. 

This Para rubber is still regarded as 
among the best in the world, and forms a 
standard by which other rubbers are judged. 
It is said the Indians keep secret the sources 
of the finest quality. 

Pará is the name of a South American 
port, of an arm of the great river Amazon, 
and also of an immense region of South 
American forest in which rubber-trees grow 
wild. The Pará treo—or, to give it its 
botanical name, Hevea Rrasiliensia—is a 
fine troo rising to the height of about sixty 
feet; it is not, however, the only producer 
of rubber-juice in the world. There are 
various trees, shrubs, and vines which secrete 
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from its old covering. This latter, when seen 
floating on water, appears as a cloudy film, 
but when taken out it is of so fine a texture 
as to collapse into apparent nothingness. 
During the winter months these creatures 
will hibernate safely beneath the mould 
and moss in their case, provided that this 
be kept moderately damp. I have found, 
from experience, that either a very wet ot 
& very dry situation is fatal to these 
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the fluid, and they are found in various 
tropical countries. India and Africa supply 
some, and also the isles of Fiji. 

The Fijians acted very ditferently from 
the Indians of the Amazon in collecting 
their rubber. They were wont to break 
off leaves and branches from the “ dregà 
kau," as they call the trees, and collect 
the juice in their mouths, severa] mouthfuls 
being then squeezed together into a ball. 
The Fijian children used to chew the 
coagulating juice, and press it into india- 
‘ubber balls for play. , 

In parts of Africa the negroes dip their 
fingers into the milky juice, and draw 
tuem along their arms, thus producing a 
number of sticky threads, which when 
sufficiently coagulated by exposure to the 
sun, are peeled off and wound into balls. 
I have seen such balls, and they remind one 
of large bulbs, or small turnips. Not in- 
frequently, the innocent native, or his em- 
ployer, fills the centre with bark or stones. 
Small square pieces from Africa are, curiously 
enough, called thimbles. 

Dishonesty may not always be the cause 


of impure rubber, as, owing to the primitive | 


and careless methods of collection and 
coagulition, quantities of bark and other 
impurities are only too likely to mingle 
with the exuding juice. 

For instance, in some places, Ceara rubber 
—so called from a port in Brazil, whence it 
is shipped—has been left to cure itself. At 
the beginning of the dry season, the tree, 
which is a different tree from the“ Hevea ” 
of Pará, is cut, and the exuding juice is left 
to coagulate on the bark until it is removed 
at the end of the season. No wonder if 
fragments of bark are found in rubber 
80 obtained. 

India has a rubber.tree in the Ficus 
elastica of Ass um. It rises to splendid 
proportions, and Britishers may have some 
idea of its glossy green leaves in its 
puny representatives known as indiarubber 
plants in their own homes. The produce 
of this tree is, naturally enough, called 
Assa ms. 

Rubber, then, is the coagulated milky 
juice of certain trees, shrubs, and vines 
found in tropical countries, and until a com- 
paratively few years ago the world was 
content to depend for its supply chietlv, 
or entirely, upon the collection of the 
juice by natives, often in almost inacces- 
sible, and sometimes marshy and malarious 
districts. 

But of late years a change has been 
wrought in rubber.production. Very suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to cultivate 
rubber-trees, and in this useful work Great 
Britain has happily taken a large share. 
In 1876 the authorities at Kew Gardens 
bore an active part in introducing rubber. 
trees from South America to British posses- 
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batrachians during this period. When in 
this state, respiration is very low, and is 
believed to be carried on through the pores 
of the skin; no food is taken or required, 
and the body is comparatively stiff. 

In spring the salamander will again crawl 
forth into active existence, and care should 
then be taken that it has a supply of food 
at hand, for if this be neglected the animal 
is likely to succumb after its long fast. 


— — — — 


MOTOR-TYRE. 


sions in the East, and have published a 
Bulletin entirely given up to the subject of 
rubber. 

The work of introduction was attended 
with difficulty, for the seed soon loses its 
vitality, and the young plants have numerous 
enemies. White anta, deer, hares, and cattle 
feast upon them, and for eighteen months 
the young seedlings require protection, 
But, when once started, they grow rapidly, 
and attain maturity in from five to eight 
years. 

Ceylon was selected as the centre for the 
cultivation and distribution of the plants, 
and at first only a few seedlings survived. 
It was not until 1890 that planting took 
place on an extensive scale, and in that 
year some three hundred acres were under 
cultivation; in 1900 this area had grown 
to 1,750 acres. Since then planting has 
enormously increased, more than sixty 
thousand acres being now covered with 
rubber-trees. In 1904, according to official 
statistics, a total of 676 hundredweights of 
raw rubber was exported from Ceylon, show- 
ing that the experiment was being crowned 
with abundant success. 

The plants are placed some eight to twelve 
feet apart, thus shading one another and 
hindering weeds. As the saplings rise, the 
weaker ones are taken away and the stronger 
allowed greater space, the planter leaving 
the stem branchless, so that cupping may be 
easier by-and-by. 

Rubber has been introduced into other 
parts of the East. South India, Malava, 
Burma, Java, and other countries are now 
growing the valuable tree. So great is the 
demand, and so unscrupulous some of the 
dealers, that thousands and thousands of 
seedlings have, it is said, been stolen in 
Malaya for shipment to Dutch Borneo. 

In the Straits Settlements, planters 
of tapioca are compelled to raise fruit or 
rubber trees among the tapioca. If the 
land be planted with the last-named only, 
it soon becomes exhausted. and, when aban- 
doned, runs to waste. Now, the rubber. 
trees come into use when the tapioca can 
no longer be grown, and great tracts left 
waste after the tapioca-crops were done are, 
says the Governor in his Report, now being 
rapidly taken up for rubber. 

Before the coagulated milky juice is 
suitable for the thousand and one uses of 
to-day, it has to be“ vulcanised "—that is, 
mixed with sulphur, and generally some 
other substances as well, which causes an 
extraordinary change in its character. We 
are not aware that anyone can exactly 
explain this remarkable change, but by its 
means rubber can be made as hard as jet, 
as tough almost as leather, or as soft almost 
as silk. 

For wheel.tvres, of course, it is in most 
extensive demand, and from the tropical 
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tree of the Amazon to the motor-tyre 
of Piccadilly is indeed a transformation. 
To see the sturdy wheels rimmed with rubber, 
and supporting the massive car, one would 
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never suppose the substance was once a 
vegetable milk. Yet so it is, and this 
curious secretion, which is now in such 
great demand that it has become one of the 
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OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A CAPTURE, 


Í was late, but I had a reason for my tardiness 
and gave it without waiting for any question, A 
chorus of angry disappointment arose when my tale 
was completed. ‘‘We come for a whole brood of 
hawks,” cried one young squire, “ and ensnare but a 
solitary crow.” 

* At least we'l get him," said another. But Sir 
Arthur called for silence.“ If this fellow is left be- 
hind," said he, most assuredly the other villains 
mean to return, for Master Hodgson saith he is one 
of their chiefs and would hardly be refused his berth 
aboard ship. If we take him we raise an alarm 
amongst their Purbeck confederates, and the Hawk 
would hardly venture here again. We want all, not 
one; and we want the ship moet especially, for, if 
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Mistress Bampfylde hath been carried off, 
tis there we shall find her.“ 

There was wisdom in this, and a debate 
ensued. The young squire that had spoken 
first, spoke again. Look you," sail he; 
“if we take this Irishman we have at least 
a hostage. How shall we know when the 
Hawk will come to take him off? No 
doubt he but stays behind for some further 
piece of villainy. Maybe the fear of the 
hangman's noose will make him turn on 
his fellows and decoy them into our hands. 
These bullying cut-purses and cheats are 
most oft rank cowards. He will hardly 
value their lives above his own.” 

This opinion swayel the company, 
and it was resolved that the hut should 
be surrounded, I lel my gentlemen to the 
place where was the path, and down we 
went in single file. We assembled at the 
bottom and had given no alarm. Through 
the gap we went, and there was the hut, 
brightly lighted to assure us that our quest 
woull not be entirely fruitless. The last 
and most difficult stage of the enterprise 
lay before us. I whispered Sir Arthur 
concerning the roughness of the ground, 
and he passel the word to all the company 
to feel their way with the greatest caution. 

I stepped off once more. We got over 
half our ground scarcely making a sound ; 
the door of the hut was open for all to 
sce. The orler was passed to spread 
across the hollow before we got into the 
zone of light. We waited whilst two men 
workel round so as to be ready to come 
upon the hut on that side where the window 
was. The rest of us, some by the face of the 
quarry, others by the more open way, 
were to make direct for the door. 

“ Forward," was whispered, and almost 
upon the word a pistol-shot rang out, awaking 
& babel of echoes. We were discovered ! ! 

" Dash for it, gentlemen!” cried Sir 
Arthur, and we sprang forward like so many 
discharged bolts. One, two, three men 
darted from the door. Some back to 
the gap !” I cried ; and Sir Arthur gave the 
order to close the way of escape. We 
reached the hut. Shan O'Neil was seated 
coolly eating his gupper. He saw me and 
bowed mockingly. ‘“ Good even to ye, 
Master Holgson," he exclaimed. “ Who 
are your friends?“ 

* Those that will lead you to the gallows, 
my man," answered Sir Arthur. 

** You should be Sir Arthur Viney," said 
O'Neil. “ Have you received my letter?“ 

Jetter?“ 

* I sent to Clifdon this afternoon to say 
that a lady, who should by this time have 
been your wife, had fallen into the hands 
of some friends of mine who were willing 
to restore her at a price that would do 
honour to her beauty and station and 
your generosity of heart. But I did not 
expect you to wait upon me here. I ap- 
pointed a quiet inn near Poole, and stipu- 
lated that you should come attended only 
by our mutual friend Master Hodgson." 
Having sail so much, O'Neil requested us 
to be seated whilst he finished his supper. 

The freezing insolence of the villain, 
the rich, rolling tones of his voice, and his 
fearlessness at our presence rendered us 
all dumb for a while. Then a torrent 
of words broke forth, each gentleman 
trying to say his say at the same moment. 
But a wave of O’Neil’s hand silenced them 
al. * Do ye not see," cried he, “ that 
I am no whit afraid of ve? My com- 
panions ran; I stayed. Were my cellar 
better stocked I would offer ye a little 
hospitality, despite the fact that ye come 
uninvited.” 

A pistol-shot was heard; then another; 
after a while three more in quick succession. 
“I perceive ye have stoppel up the 
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entrance," said Shan. Some of your 
friends or some of mine are getting hurt." 
Sir Arthur could brook his effrontery no 
longer. Thou hast feet,” he = cried; 
get upon them or I shall help thee." 

O'Neil's face darkened. * Have a care, 
Sir Knight," he sail; "thou art young; 
I am oller and a gamester from my boy- 
hoo J. I know when 1 hold the master 
cards in a game; I know when I have 
loaded the dice against him who plays 
with me. This game is mine if a certain 
lady is to lay hand in thine again.” 

There was a confident menace in these 
words that sent every jot of blood from Sir 
Arthur’s face for a minute or two. But the 
rel tile came back again. This is mere 
bravado,” he said. Poole gaol will put 
a humbler spirit into thee. And if there 
is justice in heaven, as I hold there is, 
thou, and some others of thy crew, will pay 
toll to the hangman.” 

The rest of the gentlemen broke in upon 
this dialogue. Pluck the rogue up by his 
dog's ears," cried one. “ This is a trick to 
detain us whilst his comrades get away," 
said another. And so Sir Arthur bade 
O'Neil arise unless he wished to be handled 
roughly. The latter slowly filled and 
emptied a cup of wine, then rose to his feet, 
put on his hat, and said he was very much 
at our service, 

" Bind the rogue, Sir Arthur,” said 
Master Hollis of Wareham. “ He knows 
every turning in this fox-hole, and a sudden 
dash may easily put him at liberty." So 
O'Neil was deprived of his weapons and had 
his arms tightly bound by a sash. He made 
no resistance, but when he was secured 
he turned to our knight and said, almost in 
a whisper, ‘“ This will mean bonds for your 
lady!“ 

Sir Arthur did not answer him. The 
hut was ransackel; the door against the 
cliff forced, and a number of connected 
caves explored. We found plenty of 
French spirits in one and a heap of odds 
and ends of fishers’ tackle in another, but 
the rest were empty. The examination 
was a hurried one, the gentlemen promis- 
ing themselves a daylight search at a more 
convenient time. 

We set off for the horses. At the gap 
we found O’Neil’s companions lying stark 
and stiff. I could have saved the fools 
if they had stood their ground," he said. 

" Canst. save thyself?” asked Master 
Hollis. 

„All who are here will be anxious enough 
to save me ere long.“ 

ts Why ? 97 

* Because until I am at liberty Mistress 
Bampfylde of Clifdon will be deprived of 
food and even water.“ 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


WE lodged Shan O'Neil in Poole gaol, 
charged with robbery, abduction, piracy, 
and murder, an indictment sufficient to 
hang him had he possessed as many lives 
as a cat. 

He went from the Mayor's house cheer- 
fully enough. * Ye'l be coming before 
noon to-morrow and begging me to step 
out again.“ he said to us as the watch led 
him away. Don't forget that Mistress 
Bampfylde suffers a hundredfold for every 
privation ye put upon me." 

His words distressed me. for I knew 
the cruelty of which he and some of the 
gang were capable, and I saw that thev 
caused great uneasiness to Sir Arthur. 
The latter got O’Neii’s letter when he 
reached Clifdon ; a lad had brought it from 
Poole. 

In it the villain briefly announced him- 


self as the agent for the abductors of the 
knizht's promised bride. They had com- 
mitte] their crime for the sake of obtaining 
a ransom. "hey fixel their own price. 
Ás soon as the money was paid to O'Neil 
they pledge themselves to put the lady 
ashore and provide an escort for her until 
she was in sight of her own house. Mean- 
while she woull be carefully guarde 1 
and tende J. Finally, they threatened re- 
prisals upon her if O'Neil should be harshly 
treated or handed over to the law. They 
warned Sir Arthur that they had numerous 
spies amongst the fishers in and around 
Poole, and these men were plelgel to keep 
them in full knowledge of all that happened. 

The letter added greatly to the knight's 
distress, As O'Neil had boasted, the dice 
were loaded against us in the deadly game 
that was being played. 

The great house at Clifdon was but a 
lifeless place without its beautiful mistress ; 
'twas almost as a body that had lost its 
soul. The mails wept, the men were 
gloomy ; the very hounds sniffed and whined 
and looked in our faces asking where was 
the dear hand that so oft had caressed 
them. I was glad when Sir Arthur asked 
me to ride home with him and stay at his 
place for the night. I was, in a way, the 
link between her whom he had lost and the 
villains who had stolen her, and for this 
reason he seemed to desire my presence ; 
and he would ask me endless questions 
concerning O'Neil and Carton and Captain 
Jonas. 

That night—I can recall it now—I did 
not sleep a wink. My mind was in a tur- 
moil ; the scenes of the past months danced 
before, mine eyes, and sounds of singing, 
cursing, fighting, cries of pain and peals of 
laughter rang oddly and confusedly in mine 
ears, My body ached with fatigue; my 
brain throbbed with excitement. I tossed 
and tumbled, hot and fevered, and rose in the 
morning parched, trembling, unrefreshed. 

Early as I was astir, Sir Arthur was 
abroad before me. Ere it was light he 
had gone over to Clifdon, walked round the 
house, and come back again. He proposed 
riding at once into Poole, and I begged that 
I might go with him. All the way as we 
role we talked. He was more fevered 
than I, and pelted me with questions. 

" Dil I think O'Neil's letter was trust- 


worthy *" “ Had he not better pay the 
ransom ?" „Where was Mistress Bamp- 
fylle?” “Where was the Hawk? E 


" How could they learn what happened 
to O'Neil?” “Did they know already?“ 
* Would the villains really deprive her of 
food and drink?" *“ Where was she?" 
" How was she?" “ What would. I do 
were I in his place?" “How could he force 
the Mayor to set the pirate at liberty?“ 
* Had he not slain his beloved by the very 
act of handing O'Neil over to justice?“ 

I could have wept at his distress. Of 
course ] knew that for three nights he had 
not slept. His eyes glittered like live coals 
in his pale face. The gaiety and youthful 
gool-humour that became him so well had 
vanished entirely ; his nerve was going; 
his will was weakening. Had the whole of 
the Hawk's company faced him he would 
have fought them and never blenched ; but 
the pain at his heart and the battle that 
was roaring in his brain so brought bim 
down that he eagerly sought advice from 
so poor a counsellor as I. It was pitiful, 
and my heart ached for him. 

I cheered him as best I could, but I con- 
fess that I shuddered with dismay and 
horror when I pictured our dear lady 
aboard the Hawk and surrounded by 
Captain Jonas’s rabble. Whenever the 
vision came, I shut my eyes hard to force 
it away. And so we rode dejectedly into 


Poole and broke in upon the Mayor at his 
breakfast. 

His worship read O'Neil's letter, and he 
puckered his brows mightily over it. “ A 
cunning scheme! A cunning scheme!” he 
muttered. 

“ We are beaten,” said Sir Arthur wearily. 
“ Better a thousand villains should escape 
than our dear lady should suffer. Twere 
shame upon all Dorset to let a day of misery 
come upon her." 

* Humph'!" ejaculated the Mayor. **"Twere 
also shame upon us if these vile wretches 
trick us into giving them less than a collar 
of stout hemp. I am expecting the Sheriff 
and Master Hollis of Wareham. We will 
holl council with them. There should 
be a way out of this business more honour- 
able to us than the one demanded in this 
rogue’s epistle. Take something after your 
ride, Sir Arthur; I will finish my breakfast.” 

The Sheriff came and we held council. 
Master Hollis had posted à couple of men 
near the pirates' hollow, and they reported 
that no man had ventured near. 

The Sheriff proposed sending officers 
into every fishing hamlet on Purbeck 
coast to prevent any fisher putting to sea. 
He argued, and Master Hollis agreed with 
him, that a battle might be fought round 
the stone hut and no sound of it reach 
the outer world. Unless some of the 
fishers and quarriers were hidden in the 
hollows the previous night, they would have 
no news of the capture of O'Neil, for, so far 
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as we could tell, 
the tale. 

The Sheriff woull not hear of liberating 
O'Neil, being persuadel that the Hawk 
would put in again to learn how matters 
were going. He askel me if I coull find 
the signalling station on the headland and 
reproluce the signs used when the Hawk 
came in before. I answered that I could. 

The gentlemen then procce lel to make 
plans for secretly occupying the hollow 
in force and ambushing Captain Jonas 
and his men when next they should come 
ashore. For a while I listened, but the 
quiet drone of the voices lulled my tired 
brain, and I fell fast asleep. 

I awoke with a start. “ Who was that 
that sighe] so piteously ? " I asked. There 
was no answer, for the room was empty. 
I had been left alone to finish the sleep I 
so sorely needed. I felt somewhat ashamed, 
and went out into the hall, where I asked a 
maid what had become of her master and 
Sir Arthur. She could not tell me. I 
sought the garden, puzzled why I shoul so 
plainly have heard a deep sigh. I cast my 
mind back, seeking a cause, and lo! light 
suddenly flashed in upon me. But when 
I tried to see by the light that had come 
into my mind, it went out again, leaving 
me in darkness. Yet the darkness lifted 
again anon, and a gleam of hope shone 
steadily. I resolved to act. “ God may 
have sent a message to me," I said. 

I got my horse, left a message for Sir 


(To be continued.) 


no man escaped to carry 
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Arthur that I had gone away on an errand, 
and asking him, if nothing of greater 
moment detained him, to ride out over the 
Downs towards the place where the horses 
were left the previous nieht. 

After looking to my pistols, I set off at a 
round trot towards Purbeck. As I came 
abreast of the roadsile inn where I had 
seen O'Neil, the landlord hastened out and 
warned me that there was a rumour of a 
fight in the hollow the last night but one. 

“ Fight!” cried I, feigning alarm. 

$t Ay, and 'tis said that the Irishman was 
taken." 

I sat my horse apparently in anxious 
thought. ’Tis hardly safe to go on, then,” 
I sail. 

Thou wilt be better advised to rest 
here awhile; perchance I can gather sure 
news.“ 

“Will the Hawk venture in again to- 
day?“ 

“She will not come again," said the 
fellow. »The Irishman had his chance to go 
aboard but would not, having his own game 
to play.“ 

„Then.“ cried I determinesly, “ 
must, no matter what risk I run. Give me 
a bottle of wine and a parcel of food. It may 
be that I shall be forced to lie hidden for 
a while and not be able to get at the common 
larder.” 

I got my food, rode slowly until a bend 
in the road; then galloped as though a 
host pursued me. 


go on I 
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PELHAM AND HIS FRIEND TIM. 


By ALLEN FRENCH, 


Author of Ne Story of Rolfe and the Viking's Bow," “ Heroes of Iceland," etc. 


18 had come a temporary stop to the 

search for the lost boys, and before 
starting out a second time many of the 
searchers were in the town. Mr. Dodd, 
the director of it all, had been telephoning 
and telegraphing since early morning. Just 
now he had finished sending a long telegram 
to the chief of police of the city of New York, 
describing Volger, saving that his name was 
possibly Adams, and asking whether, as 
the newspaper clippings said, he was wanted 
in New York for any crimes, At the same 
time Mr. Dodd demanded an answer in 
regard to Waters. He had just left the tele- 
graph-office when he saw an excited crowd 
comin to meet him, and heard the shouts 
of They're at Nate's sugar- house? 

Then Johnny Bragin was shoved forward, 
and told his story in one breathless burst. 
Mr. Dodd, while he listened, planned, and 
noted with satisfaction that, besides Cudahy, 
Nate, and Waters, there were others there 
on whom he could depend. 

We'll go there at once," said Mr. Dodd, 
when Johnny had finished, '* and we'll all go 


together. Then, if they're gone, we'll spread 
out and search the woods. Where's my son 
Bob!“ 


" Hes not come back yet," was the 
answer. 

" Hell be furious at missing it," 
Dodd said, but we can't help that. 
on. now.’ 

Off they started together, forty men and 
boys—and yet the boys, who should have 
goue first, lingered. "Then it was that 
Arthur, and Lawrence. and Biff Spotts, who 
had so manfully worked at the mill through- 
out the strike, though ostracised by their 
former follows, received at last their reward. 


Mr. 
Come 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE BITERS BIT. 


They were tired, all of them, with their 
mill- work, they had been searching for hours, 
and though they were bound to follow the 
men to Nate's, théy had no strength to go 
ranging on ahead. Let the working-men’s 
sons do that, they thought, as thev fell 
in behind the men, and began to trudge 
along. 

But the working-men's sons lingered be- 
hind, drew nearer and nearer, and finally 
were walking side by side with them. On 
one sile of the road were Artliur, and Law- 
rence, and Biff, who should have had Tim 
and Pelly to make their number complete ; 
and on the other side were Duck Lanigan 
and Curly, and Hop the son of Cudahy, and 
all those others with whom so many games 
had been played, and so many good times 
enjoved. But no word was yet spoken, for 
Arthur, the leader of his side, would not 
speak, and no one of the others quite knew 
how to break the ice. 

But at length Dack, like a manful Irish- 
man, made the effort. The men’s union had 
hauled down its colours, and acknowledged 
itself wrong. If the men had been wrong, 
so had been the boys, and that sad truth 
must be spoken. Duck gulped once, gulped 
twice, and then went across the road to the 
side of Arthur, who was walking along, looking 
straight ahead of him, yet longing for the 
reconciliation, 

Duck gulped for the third time, and then 


spoke, Say. Arthur, he said, our 
union’s busted up." 
“lt is?” asked Arthur quickly, and 


turned on Duck that friendly eye which all 
the boys knew and liked so well. 

"Yes," answered Duck, taking more 
courage. We've thrown away our badges. 


And—and you don't mind us walkin' with 
you, do you?” 

" Mind? I'm glad!” cried Arthur. and 
then the hands met which never should have 
been separated. Immediately Curly skipped 
across the road to Lawrence's side, and Hop 
to Biff's. The smaller boys closed up, and 
surrounded the greater, and that happy 
babel of voices arose which their elders 
knew so well. 

Mr. Dodd looked back from among the 
group of silent, hurrying men. I'm glad, 
Cudahy,” he said to the man at his side, 

* to hear our sons at it again.’ 

Cudahy nodded. It's throubled me a 
lot. sir. But now everything will go right." 

Nate led the party by the shortest cut to 
his place. The house was quiet, although 
some windows had been broken. Nate put 
in his head, called once the name of each boy, 
and told the others to go on up the hill. again 
putting himself at their head. “ Any 
damage done to the house?” asked Mr. 
Dodd. 

" Rummaged,” 
"I[—-— There's 
ahead, 

“ They are cooking." said Mr. Dodd. 

“More than cooking," rephed Nate. 
* That’s the sugar-house itself. Hurry!” 

And they hurried, only to find the smoking 
ruins of the house. ‘There stood the old 
stone chimney, and there still were the brick 
fire-box and its iron skimming-pans, but 
they were in the midst of smouldering embers, 

" Hang 'em!“ said Nate. 

“ Never mind the house. Where have 
they gone?“ questioned Mr. Dodd, and Nate 
at once laid aside his own troubles. 


Here is the path,” he said, and showed it 


briefly. 
pointed 


answered Nate 
sinoke!" He 
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leading off into the bushes. They followed 
it a little way, until Nate declared that it had 
been trodden within an hour. Then they 
hastened along it, Nate in the lead. But 
after a few minutes he stepped aside into the 
bushes, and, letting most of the others pass 
him, beckoned to Mr. Dodd, Waters, Cudahy, 
and Mr. Blair to remain by ‘his side. Arthur 
stopped also, and the rest of the boys checked 
their pursuit, to watch and listen. Nate 
turned back toward the sugar-house. 

" Why is this?“ asked Mr. Do ld. 

" Them two raskils went alone," answered 
Nate. The path is muddy in places, and 
I saw their tracks. There were no boys’ 
feet, and the men were goin’ too fast to be 

_carryin’ ’em.’ 

" "Then ae of the boyz?” demanded 
Mr. Dodd. 

Nate, with closed lips, pointed toward 
the sugar-house, and the father’s face grew 
white. 

Soon they stood again at the ruins, and 
Mr. Dodi gazed among the little flames. 
Was it possible that there were the bones of 
his little lad—that some of his dearest hopes 
must lie there buried? Waters pressed 
close to his side, and with colourless lips 
tried to ask a question. But he could not 
speak, and Mr. Dodd could only press his 
hand. 

"This way ! " called Nate suddenly. 

They hastened to his side, and there, on 
the opposite side of the house, Nate showed 
a trail leading away into the bushes. “ May 
have been a dog, a cow, anything," said Nate. 
“ But let's follow it up. 

Through the thicket they followed it, 
through grass, to a pine-grove. There it was 
lost, and Mr. Dodd looked helpless. But 
* Come with me," said Nate, and led them. 
“I guess where——” He said no more, 
leading the way with great strides. 

Thoy came at last to the cave, which. with 
its cleft rock and giant pine, loomed suddenly 
amid the trees, No footprints showed on 
the pine-needles, but Nate went straight to 
the entrance, and the others followed him 
silently. He stooped and called into the 
black hole. 

Are you in there?“ 

They listened. They heard a voice—a 
thin, a tired, a pale voice, but it was cour- 
ageous still. I wouldn't come in if I were 
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vou, Rip," it said. “I told you I'd use the 
knife.“ 

" Pelly ! " they shouted with happiness. 
“Pe ly p 

And from that place of refuge they drew 
the two bovs. 

When, somewhat rested, having had food 
and water, the two boys were able to talk, 
they told the story by bits. The biscuits 
and the fire-box, Johnny Bragin's coming, 
and Rip's knife, Pelham's cut wrists, and 
the fire,—it all came out slowly. 


" But how did yez get out?" asked 
Cudahy. 
“ [t was Tim’s idea," said Pelham. We'd 


been in the fire-box once, you know. He 
said he thought we could get through it up 
the chimney. And it was an awful big 
opening ; so we did, and slipped down on the 
other side of the house.” 

" Gad ! " exclaimed Nate in the silence. 
“Tve been meanin’ to modernise that fire- 
box; it's eighty year old. If I'd put in a 
damper to save wood, Pelly, you could never 
have saved your life." 

" Let's get the boys home," said Mr. 
Dodd. Go and get your buckboard, Nate. 
A dollar to the boy that brings the news to 
Mrs. Dodd." 

Duck darted away, and no one tried to 
beat him, for of the village boys he was the 
fastest runner. The buckboard was brought, 
and Tim and Pelham, in state, were at last 
carefully brought down to the high-road. 
There, as they journeyed toward town, two 
vehicles overtook them. 

The first was a truck, drawn by eight 
horses, and carrying a vast piece of mechan- 
ism which at once excited the interest of the 
workmen. Mr. Dodd nodded at the driver as 
it passed, and Cudahy presently, after whis- 
pering with his mates, came and questioned 
his employer. 

Is that the water-wheel that works side- 
ways ? " he asked. 

"'That is the turbine," answered Mr. 
Dodd. lf you are ready for work next 
Monday, your work will be ready for you.' 

" Hivin be praised !” ejaculated Cudahy 
piously, and there were many smiles among 
the workmen as they trudged onward. 

Next overtook them a farmer's waggon, 
which rattled smartly up, the driver halloo- 
ing. Why, it’s Bob!” said Mr. Dodd. 


THE GREEN VAN: 


Have vou got them?“ asked Bob. 

" We have. You missed it," answered his 
father. 

From the tall waggon Bob beamed down. 
** T' m not so sure," he said. 

“What!” roared Cudahy. 
meet thim raskils ? ”? 

"I did," said Bob. 

Did ye lay hands on thim ?" demanded 
Cudahy. 

* I did," answered Bob. 

“ Where are they, then?” called twenty 
voices, 

“ Look in the waggon,” Bob said. 

A dozen mounted at once upon the wheels, 
the shafts, and even leaped upon the body of 
the waggon. There within lay two forms, 
tied neck and neck, heel and heel. Rip and 
Volger glared out of changed features, but 
said nothing. 

" Black eyes!” cried Cudahy, with de- 
light. “ Hi, how their faces is puffed up! 
Mr. Bob, who was with ye? " 

“ I was alone," Bob said. 

“Man. man, what did ye do to them?” 
asked Cudahy. 

*" I laid hands on them," answered Bob. 
No further description of the capture would 
he ever give, but any reference to it always 
seeme1 to start in him the happiest train of 
thought. 

Then the procession went on—a strange 
one--until at length it reached the town, 
and with shouts and cheers of triumph called 
all inhabitants into the street. There waa 
a welcome to Pelham from his mother ; and 
another, grim, yet very hearty, was ex- 
tended to Rip and Volger by the constables. 

Since Tim was put upon the buckboard 
Waters had walked by his side, holding his 
hand, in deep and silent content. Now the 
constable approached Waters and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ You've helped us well, Mr. Waters," 
said the constable, and you're a man. 
But I'll have to ask you to come with me.” 

Waters stooped and kissed Tim, then 
looked at Mrs. Dodd. 

“ I'll take care of him!“ she cried. “ Be 
sure of that." 

"Thank ve, ma'am,” 
humbly. He turned to 
" I'm ready," he said. 

(To be concluded.) 


"Did ye 


responded Waters 
the constable. 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


M* own bicycle was quite new, having been 
i given to me, only a fortnight before I 
left London, by my father on my fourteenth 
birthday, but Frank Inglcby’s was very old ; 
the saddle had been put up as high as it 
would go and still looked too low, although 
the machine had been converted into a free- 
wheel, and he could perform any number of 
tricks on it. 

It was the most splendid morning, hotter 
than yesterday, with just a few clouds in tlie 
distance, We rode past Grimston’s cottage 
and saw the keeper himself near Mr. Murray's 
gate. No doubt Sir Robert had given a 
fairly good report of us, for Grimston actually 
touched his hat as we rode by. 

1 had never seen so many roses in the 
hedges before, nor smelled the honeysuckle 
sweeter; they were making hay in some of 
the fields, and Frank suggested that they 
were hastening to get it carried beforo 
Sunday in case there should be rain. 


By Tuomas Coss. 


CHAPTER VIII.—IN PURSUIT. 


About three miles from the van we came 
to two forked roads and dismounted to 
read the finger-post and consider which one 
should be followed. The wider road led to a 
place called Lewborough, where it happened 
we had arranged to stop to see whether 
there were any letters at the post-office. 

" Anyhow, we will go that way now," 
said Frank, although it was impossible to tell, 
in the absence of the map, how far away 
Lewborough might be. 

Two or three miles farther we rode, without 
any sign of the gipsies, nor would Frank 
follow my advice and stop any of the people 
we met to inquire whether they had seen 
three vans. Frank could be rather obstinate 
if he liked, but this time, as it turned out, it 
did not matter, for on reaching & long 
stretch of roadway, running straight between 
high hedges, we could sce a good way ahead, 
and Ingleby suddenly pointed. 

Fred! he cried, * do you see them? 


“Those are the vans right enough," I 
answered. 

" Now," he continued rather excitedly, 
“mind you do just as I tell you. We don't 
want to attract their attention - pedal away 
for all you're worth as soon as we get nearer 
and then coast past. Only," he added, 
" you must keep a watch tor old Solomon 
without letting them suspect you’re looking.” 

“ All right; I know," I seid, although I 
could not help feeling a little nervous, 
because, whilst Frank insisted that the 
gipsies would not recognise us apart from 
our van, he might prove yet to be mistaken. 
If they remembered our faces, they would 
probably guess we had come after Solomon, 
and in that event it would be easy enough 
to knock us over. We had met one or two 
persons on our way, but along the present 
stretch of road there was nobody in sight. 
Frank, however, looked perfectly unafraid, 
and as if he were just beginning to enjoy 


himself. Of course he was two years older 
than myself, and that made a great deal of 
difference. 

Come along," he shouted, although, as 
a matter of fact, I was slightly in advance. 
Let's have a race," he added. Keep your 
eyes open"; and, leaning forward over his 
handle-bar, he scorched along the road until 
we drew almost level with the hindmost van. 

They were drawn up on the off-side, the 
horses nibbling the grass by the wayside, the 
men, women, and children looking as squalid 
and as dirty and as happy as ever, loafing 
about in the hot sunshine. I recognised 
Sam, who had now put on a coat with a 
great number of small buttons down the 
front, and there were bright colours— reds 
and yellows—about some of the women and 
girls, two of whom ran beside us for some 
yards begging, so that I was afraid I should 
ride over the smaller. 

In my anxiety to avoid an accident, I 
forgot to look out for Solomon until we had 

assed the second van. ‘Then, turning my 

ead, I thought I recognised him, until I 
noticed his fore-feet and saw to my dis- 
appointment that there was no white above 
the fetlocks. Yet the horse certainly 
resembled ours, with his thin mane and the 
rope halter just as we had tied him up 
before we went to bed last night. 

It was not until we had left the vans some 
yards behind that Frank spoke. 

Did you spot him ? he asked. 

“I saw a horse that looked like him at 
first," I answered, only there was no 
white on his fore-legs.”’ 

Oh, that’s nothing," said Frank. “Tm 
up to that dodge. I have read about that 
sort of thing. When they steal a horse 
they often cover up his marks to throw you 
off the scent. That was Solomon right 
enough, and you'l see, when we get him 
back, the colour will rub off.” 

The horse was really so much like our own, 
that, although I had never heard of such a 
trick before, I felt little doubt that Frank 
wasright. In fact, he spoke with such an air 
of conviction that it was difficult to imagine 
he could by any possibility be wrong. 

When we get him back—1 like that!“ I 
exclaimed. 

“ I intend to have him right enough," said 
Frank, his cheeks flushed with excitement. 
The only question is whether it wouldn't be 
the best for you to ride back to the van——" 

Ride back alone ? ” I cried. 

“ Why not ? " demanded Frank, but the 
truth was that I had no inclination to run 
the risk of recognition a second time and 
without Frank to help at the pinch. 

Besides,“ I said, if I were to go back 
without you, Uncle Eustace would be most 
awfully put out. He'd think something 
serious had happened. I say," I added, 
“ what ts going to happen? 

" Don't jaw so much," he retorted. 
What a fellow you are! I want to think.” 

I now began to suspect that Frank had no 
more definite notion how to set about the 
recapture of Solomon than I had. Still, I 
believed that he had left the van with a 
kind of vague intention to do something 
more than my uncle would have been willing 
for him to undertake. 

As he continued to scorch along the road 
to Lewborough it seemed clear that he did 
not mean to return without making an 
effort of some kind. He stared straight in 
front of him; but I felt certain he would 
have run over anything that happened to 
cross his path, so deeply absorbed he ap- 
peared to be by his own thoughts. 

" You might," I said presently, “ tell a 
fellow what you're going to do ! " 

“Eh! What? " he answered, as if he had 
only that moment awakened ; but as I spoke 
I saw 2 maa beading over his bicycle, which 
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be standing upside down at the side of the 
road. 

As we approached, he looked round and 
stepped towards us, so that, seeing he wished 
to say something, we both dismounted. 

He was short and thick-:et, with a round 
shaven face, but neither moustache nor 
whiskers. If he had not worn a pair of 
rather large spectacles he would not have 
looked many years older than Frank Ingleby, 
but he had a clerical collar and a black suit, 
while his cheeks were red after the effort to 
mend his puncture. 

“I beg your pardon," he said; “TI hope 
you will excuse my stopping you, but do 
you happen to have a little solution to 
spare ? " 

" As much as you like." I answered. 
i've got plenty“; for this was the first time 
I had been able to use the outfit which my 
elder sister Kathleen had given me to go 
with the bicycle. 

So I unfastenel the pouch and handed 
the curate (I guessed he was a curate 
because he AR 0 young) my tube of solu- 
tion, while Frank went to have a closer view 
of the tyre. 

Can you tell me how far it is to Lew- 
borough ? " he asked ; and I wondered why 
he could want to know, unless he intended to 
ride on for the letters, although this seemed 
improbable, as I knew Ingleby did not 
expect anybody to write to him. 

“Two and a-quarter miles,” said the 
curate, beginning to inflate his tyre. “Im 
going that way, if you're not in too much 
of a hurry to wait a few minutes." 

“ Thank you very much," answered Frank ; 
and a little later the three of us were riding 
abreast along the road. 

Frank seemed uncommonly inquisitive 
about the place, asking whether many 
people lived in it, and whether Saturday 
was a busy morning, and many other ques- 
tions as well. The curate laughed pleasantly 
as he explained that no mornings were busy 
at Lewborough, although perhaps Saturday 
was the least stagnant day of the week. He 
next began to ask questions in his turn: 
were we going on a visit to anyone in the 
town, because he knew nearly all the 
inhabitants ; or perhaps we wanted to see the 
old castle or the museum, where there was 
really a capital collection of fossils. 

To my surprise, Frank began to tell him 
all about ourselves, just as he had told Sir 
Robert earlier the same morning. He 
explained how we were travelling, but found 
ourselves unable at present to get along 
any farther because the gipsies had stolen 
our horse, which he had seen tied up to one 
of their vans with a number of others. 

“ Still," I said, when Frank had finished 
and we were close to the outskirts of the 
town, for there were houses and cottages 
at intervals on both sides of the road, what 
I can't make out is this: Why are we 
keeping on? If we're not going to do any- 
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thing, we might as well have gone back at 
once and let Uncle Eustace buy another 
horse in Solomon's place ! " 

" You see," answered Frank, addressing 
the curate rather than myself, * I have 
been thinking what would be the best thing 
to do. It's not a bit of good to go up to 
those fellows in the middle of the country 
road with no one near and to ask for 
our horse. They'd simply lick me all to 
smithereens.” 

I think it is very likely you might come 
off second best," said the curate. 

That,“ cried Frank. was why I thought 
we would ride on to Lewborough.” 

" What difference does it make whether 
we ride on to Lewborough or not?" I 
demanded. 

Of course," Ingleby continued, ** I can't 
be quite certain the gipsies will bring Solo- 
mon through the town, though I believe 
they will. What I mean to do is to find a 
place where there are a few people about, and 
then I'm going to get him back. As soon 
as I stop the vans a crowd is pretty certain 
to collect, and when I say the horse has been 
stolen they will be in such a mortal funk 
about being locked up that they will give 
in at on^e.' 

“ I doubt that," I answered. 

“ Anyhow, it's a bold plan—this of yours,” 
exclaimed the curate. 

“ Uncle Eustece said,“ I reminded 
Ingleby, ** that we were on no account to do 
anything reckless.” 

" Who says we're going to do anything 
reckless ?" demanded Frank indignantly. 
“ If I had tackled them in the country road, 
that might have been reckless, but in the 
middle of a erowd ——" 

“You sec,” said the curate, “your 
difficulty is that you seldom find enough 
people to form a crowd in Lewborough." 

There must be shops." cried Frank; 
and I mean to kick up a regular dust about 
it; that will bring the shopkeepers out to 
see what's the matter.” 

“ Well," answered the curate, as we drow 
nearer to the town, “I will tell you which 
will be your best place. You should take 
your stand outside the Three Tuns Hotel 
and tackle the gipsies there. Besides, the 
police-station is nearly opposite." 

I began to think that it might not prove 
such a wild scheme after all, and that sooner 
than risk the interference of the police the 
gipsies might even return our stolen horse ; 
but at the same time it seemed quite likely 
that Frank might be severely handled before 
he had finished. 

“I will accompany you as far as the 
Three Tuns," said the curate, when Frank 
consented to follow his advice, “and I’m 
sorry I am too busy to wait to see the affair 
through. I have to call on my vicar in a 
few minutes," he explained ; ** but as soon as 
I get away I shall not fail to look you up." 

(Tu be continued.) 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. HiNESON, 


Author of © Silk and Ste," “Sir Phelim's Treasure," “The Splendid Knight," etc. 


I TOLD my father of my meeting with 

the Earl of Rothes and of my parting 
with the Countess, and also of the cowardly 
lackey who had feared so greatly the shadows 
of the trees, and durst not enter the woods. 

At this latter he laughed heartily, and 
said that if shadows made a man's heart 
quail England was no place for him, but he 
had need seek a country where there were 
no foresta. 

Then I showed him the ring which the 
Countess had given me. It was a large 
ruby set in gold, and inside was carved a 
crown, with the letter“ D” under it and 
the Latin word Fides, meaning Faith. 

* Keep it safe, boy," said my father, 
“for 'tis a strange world, and one never 
knows when one may stand in need of a 
friend, and the Countess is rich, young. and 
powerful. "Tis a pretty ring, and a lucky 
posy." 

Then he showed it to my grandmother, 
and she was greatly delighted with its 
beauty, and not a little concerned lest I 
should lose it. So at last she took a riband 
of silk, and hung the ring from my neck 
inside my doublet. 

Afterwards I had good reason to be 
thankful for her care, for the ring stood me 
in good stead when I was perplexed and 
at a loss. 

But of the dark face which I had seen at 
the inn window I said nothing, for I feared 
lest my father should laugh at me, as he 
had laughed at the poor lackey, and think 
me unworthy of the sword which I wore. 

But, though I kept it secret, I did not 
forget the face, which, albeit I had seen it 
but a moment, still stood out vividly in 
my memory, and I had a strange feeling 
that I should see it again, and that my future 
life would in some way be affected by the 
man whose dark sinister look had made so 
strong an impression on me. 

I was brave enough in the daytime, bri 
when the shadows had fallen, and I was 
alone in the darkness, his face came back to 
me as a thing fearsome and menacing. 

Old Job had looked to the Countess’s 
horse, and speedily discovered the cause of 
his lameness. A nail, he declared, had 
been driven, doubtless by a careless and 
unskilful smith, through the hoof into the 
tender part of the foot, but in a few days he 
would be quite recovered from his lameness. 
He was a beautiful creature, and gentle as a 
child. 

My father railed against the stupidity 
of the smith, and declared that he deserved 
hanging, to which my grandmother an— 
swered that if all of us were punished for 
our offences in like manner there would 
scarce be eiough trees ii the country left 
to furnish gallows. 

For more than a week we kept the horse, 
and still no word came from the Countess. 
The days were bright and frosty, and, 
though I rejoiced in them, the cold troubled 
my father’s wound sorely, and he could no 
longer sit on horseback, which was a great 
privation to him, for, although there were 
many books in the library, he was no student, 
and it irked him that he could only hobble 
about the grounds and look at the horizon 
beyond which lay the battlefields of his 
youth. 

Oae day he bade me ride to Landmead 
and inquire of the host of the White Hart 
if the Countess of Devonshire had sent any 
message respecting her horse. 

I went right gladly, for the days had 
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grown duller than before I had seen the 
Countess, and I had almost come to despair 
of ever seeing Henry Nevill’s face again. 

I dismounted at the entrance to the 
courtyard, and gave my horse to an ostler. 
Then I made inquiry of Master Will Honey- 
comb, the host of the inn. It was at this 
time not far otf two o'clock, and I learned 
that Master Honeycomb was away, but was 
looked for at three o'clock. So there was 
nothing for it but to await his return. As 
I pondered how I was to spend the time, 
I bethought me of the chamber in which I 
had seen the stranger's dark face. 

I went up the narrow stairway which led 
to the balcony overlooking the courtyard. 
Then I turned into a dark passage, upon 
which several doors opened. l knew the 
inn well, and had little difficulty in finding 
the chamber which I sought. The door 
was swung to, but not fastened, and I was 
about to thrust it open when I heard voices. 
I paused, hesitating a moment as to what I 
should do. 

“I tell vou, Master Ruston,” exclaimed 
a loud, impatient. voice, that the Earl of 
Rothes cares little for the King’s service, 
especially since his Majesty has put an 
affront on him, and, if it were not for the 
Countess, he would be with us to-morrow. 
Whether he loves her for her face or for her 
gold I cannot tell, but love her he does, and 
when she is near he can but worship and 
obey her. It is she who binds him to 
the King's service. But I warrant you 
that the eagle will soon be caught in the 
net which I have spread for him, albeit the 
sparrow has escaped beeause my plan mis- 
carried!“ 

Mis carried!“ repeated the voice of the 
ot her. 

“ Yes, miscarried, through a plaguey boy 
that went gathering wildflowers in the 
Woods of Charlton." 

"A boy, de Villiers?” ejaculated the 
man called Ruston, while I put my ear 
close to the hinge of the door and listened, 
thinking it no dishonourable thing because 
my mind was become suddenly filled with 
suspicion and fear for the ladv to whom I 
had but lately pledged my life. What 
has a boy to do with our enterprise ? ” 

There was no immediate replv, only the 
sound of clinking glasses. My heart beat 
quickly, for I could not doubt as to what 
boy had been spoken of. Changing my 
position, I looked again through the slit by 
the hinges of the door, which gave a view 
of part of the chamber. There was wine on 
the table, and at each side of it two men 
sat drinking. One had a pale, handsome 
face, a lean body, restless eyes, and a some- 
what mournful voice. For a minute I 
could not see the other. Then he leaned 
forward, and a4 cry almost escaped mv 
lips, for I saw again the face which I had 
seen at the window. This man was of great 
stature, heavy and dark, with frowning 
brows and gloomy eyes. 

“Tell me, de Villiers," he said scorn- 
fully, stretching out a rough hand to the 
wine- cup, what have wildflowers and a 
boy to do with our enterprise? 

The other stroked his beard with lean 
delicate fingers. 

“ Why, then, I will tell you," he answered, 
“ though there is little advantage in speaking 
of failure," 

Except to make one wise in the future,” 
Ruston said sullenl v. 

" Before the Countess went hunting," 


de Villiers continued.“ Bobbin drove a 
nail into ‘he horse’s hoof, so that after a 
time he should fall lame, and the lady be 
left behind to return alone, if the thing fell 
out as we hoped, for my Lord of Rothes is a 
brave hunter, and forgets all else when the 
hounds are in full crv. And so it fell out, 
and my lady inquired the shortest way to 
Landmead, whence they had started. One 
of my fellows bade her go through the wood. 
So far all had gone well, but, as ill-luck 
would have it, she met a boy. "The boy led 
her out of the wood to his home, while I 
and my men watched them, the cloak which 
I had brought for her tender body lving 
across the pommel of the saddle and the 
bonds in the breast of Bobbin’s doublet.” 

" And you were witness of it," said Ruston 
scornfully, ** and yet the boy lives? 

" Aye, he lives," returned de Villiers, 
“although he was near to death. Three 
times my pistol covered him, my finger 
trembling on the trigger, but his name saved 
him, and his youth and comeliness, since 
'twas to his father that I owed my life on 
the bloody field of Lutter, years ago, when 
I dreamed only of honour and gold was 
dross.” 

He sighed heavily, but Ruston shrugged 
his great shoulders scornfully. 

“ I would have killed him,” he exclaimed, 
“ had my own mother given him life, rather 
than have marred an enterprise which had 
come near to success! Such weakness, 
de Villiers, will ruin our cause. A woman's 
daintiness ill befits a conspirator.” 

"I hate the word," cried de Villiers 
angrily ; and look you here, Master Ruston, 
if [ find myself in your company, why 'tis 
because I have wasted my patrimony and 
have nought left but a sword to sell.” 

* Why, then, it were well to sell it to the 
King," the other said, with a sneer; '* but 
'tis no time for quarrelling, so let the boy 
be, since he is little like to hinder us further. 
What of the plan ? " 

" Have your knaves ready booted and 
spurred on Friday next at Botley ; I shall 
await vou here at four o'clock. "Then you 
shall learn the plan that is to be carried 
out. In the meantime be silent, for a 
kingdom is at stake, as well as the life of 
a broken gentleman that was once called 
honourable.” 

At that I crept swiftly and silently 
through the passage and down the stairway, 
and, calling for my horse, rode home as fast 
as I could. 


( To be continued ) 
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1 as he would, Osborne could not 

shake off the uncomfortable feeling 
with which Brownlow's warning had endued 
him. It was of no avail that he tried to 
comfort himself again and again with the 
thought that, although an apparition could 
possibly manifest itself to him, vet it was 
exceedingly improbable. But why, if it 
were possible, it should be so improbable 
in his case, he would not have bcen able to 
explain. 

* Awful rag that in Browner's rooms!“ 
exclaimed Tomkins as they trooped out of 
Hall that evening. 

* What rag?" asked one or two who 
were standing near. 

So Tomkins graphically narrated the 
incident—how they had failed to frighten 
Brownlow, but had scared the scout almost 
out of his wits. 

* You should have seen his face when he 
banged into the middle of us!“ he concluded. 

*" Yes," quoth Rainsford, ‘“‘ but the 
funniest sight I've seen in my life was Tummy 
descending the stairs in the original manner 
he adopted at that supreme moment." 

“ Oh, I slipped on the top step," laughed 
Tomkins, in some confusion, * and Brown- 
low, of all people, saw in that the avenging 
hand of the skull's ghost for making free 
with his property." 

The others laughed boisterously, and even 
Osborne gave a little nervous smile. After 
all, he thought, his fears were absurd. 

Let's go and see old Browner,” suggested 
Tomkins as the others moved off. He's 
gone up to his rooms," 

So they turned to the staircase, and were 
going up, when White met them at his 
door and invited them to coffee in his rooms. 
Two or three men were already there, and 
Tomkins again dilated on their escapade of 
that afternoon. 

“ You thoroughly scared old Parker,“ 
remarked White as he cut some cake. 

“I should jolly well think we did!” 
boasted Tomkins, with emphasis. He 
plunged into the middle of us like a three. 
quarter at ‘Rugger’ with the ball in his 
arms." | 

“I shouldn't have thought he was so 
energetic,” said one. 

" He reserves his energies for extra- 
ordinary occasions," explained White. ‘ At 
all events, he displays very little when he 
tidies up my rooms.“ 

“Itsa way they all have," quoth Osborne. 
They are somnolent during the vac.“ and 
cannot shake off their lethargv until the 
end of term, when they show signs of a 
latent activity to delude one into thinking 
they've earned their tip.” 

No one seemed inclined to utter a protest 
on behalf of the much-maligned scouts. 
On the contrary, all those present sym- 
pithised audibly with Osborne, and felt 
thems?lves to be a long-suffering and much- 
forgiving generation of undergraduates; 

As they sat around the fire they heard 
some one run hastily up the staircase. It 
was Brownlow, for they heard his oak close 
with a bang. 

"I thought he went to his rooms after 
Hall," said Tomkins. In fact, Osborne 
and I were on our way to see him when you 
asked us in.” 

“ I saw him go out of college," explained 
White, * but I don't think he'll be visible 
to-night, for when he sports his oak it is to 
admit no one,” 
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* Oh, we'll see about that!" was the 
jaunty reply, and a few minutes afterwards 
Tomkins and Osborne ascended to Brown- 
low's rooms. 

The oak was sported, but they thundered 
nt it with their fists and gave the tenant no 
peace until he admitted them, 

* What do you want? he grumbled as 
he opened the door. I have a heap of 
reading to do.” 

" We've only called to make kind in- 
quiries," was the explanation vouchsafed 
by Tomkins. ‘‘ White said that once you 
sported your oak you would open to no 
one, so Osborne and 1 wondered if we could 
persuade you to do 80.“ 

Brownlow laughed. 

* Come in, then," he said at length, 
“ but you'll have to go soon." They pro- 
mised this, and followed him into his room. 

Books were already on the table, showing 
that preparations had been made for study. 
Osborne picked up the skull and examined 
it again. Wasit his imagination only, or was 
there really a threatening look hovering on 
its grinning face ? 

Take care, Osborne!“ laughed Brown- 
low. He's going to visit you, you know.” 

Osborne ignored the remark, but called 
the attention of the others to the menacing 
aspect of the skull. 

“It’s only because the teeth are all in 
view and the eye-sockets so large," said 
Brownlow indifferently. 

After some desultory conversation he 
tired of his visitors’ company. 

Here, clear out, you fellows ! he cried 
at last, and, seizing them by the shoulders, 
he marched them laughingly out of the room 
and sported his oak again. 

Osborne, who somehow felt exceedingly 
nervous, could not find himself in the mood 
for reading that night, and as Tomkins felt 
that for some undiscovered reason he also 
deserved a holiday they paid a visit to one 
or two other men's rooms, until the college 
clock struck eleven. Then they made their 
way to their own rooms, which were on the 
same staircase. 

“Come up, won't you?" suggested 
Osborne, who lived at the top. ‘Tomkins 
readily agreed and went up with him, but 
uttered a howl of disgust when he saw that 
his friend's fire had gone out. 

„Oh, rot!” he exclaimed. ** Let me be 
the host, so come down to my place. No, 
don't start a fire," as Osborne prepared to 


, 


fetch wood from the pantry; there's a 


blaze in my rooms still, so come along.” 

Tomkins was right. His fire was still 
brightly burning, and drawing their chairs 
close to the warmth, for the night was 
frosty, they chatted awhile. 

Presently a knock came at the door, and 
to their amazement Brownlow looked in. 

Just out for a breath of fresh air," he 
explained, “I saw a light in your rooms, 
so thought I'd look in before going to bed.” 

* [ like your cheek!” cried Tomkins in 
well-simulated indignation as Brownlow 
sank with a sigh into a chair. “ You kick 
us out of your room and expect to be enter- 
tained in return." 

“Yes, I have got cheek,” returned 
Brownlow reflectivelv, * but I won't stay 
long. As I told you, I'm out for a breath 
of fresh air before turning in.” 

True to his word, he rose a few minutes 
afterwards and left them, and they heard 
him slowly descend the stairs. 


Time passed quickly enough until at last 
they heard Big Tom boom out the mid- 
night hour. "l'omkins got up with a yawn. 

Well, old fellow," he said, ** I'm sorry 
to kick you out, but I'm off to by-bye.” ` 

Osborne rose also and walked reluctantly 
to the door. 

" How dark it ik!” he exclaimed, with a 
shiver, for the lights on the staircase had 
been turned off by the porter, and the moon 
did not shine in through the window on 
that landing. 

" Dark ? Well, I suppose it is,“ returned 
Tomkins in a matter-of-fact tone as he 
prepared to sport his oak. “ You're not 
afraid in the dark, are you?!“ 

** No, but I feel rather nervous to-night.” 

* You want a tonic to buck you up. Take 
my tip and get one to-morrow. I won't 
charge you anything for my advice. Well, 
good-night ! " and Tomkins proceeded to 
close the door. 

“Wait a minute,“ pleaded Osborne. 
** Suppose—suppose some one has gone to 
my room and ragged it, I should want your 
help to put it right." 

Tomkins grinned. 

“I really think you're afraid of seeing 
the ghost that old Browner threatened 
would visit you." 

Osborne smiled faintly. 

But suppose they've dressed one up 
and placed it in my room ? " he asked. 

“ Well, suppose they have—what then! 
Tit-for-tat, you know, and Browner thought 
I was sufficiently punished when I fell over 
the stairs. Still, no one has been to your 
rooms, for we'd hear them pass. But come 
along, I'll see vou up to bed," and, striking 
a match, Tomkins led the way upstairs. 

It was very dark and cold, and the match 
spluttered out. However, they stumbled 
on and at last reached Osborne's rooms. 
The window at one end, looking into the 
quad, was in darkness, but through the 
other, which looked on to the street, the 
moon shone brilliantly. Osborne switched 
on the light. 

Nothing was out of place, the room was 
as they had left it. However, the practical 
Tomkins threw open the bedroom door and 
peeped in. 

There's no one hiding in your bedder,“ 
he said, switching on the light. Osborne 
looked in also. It was undisturbed. 

“Well, I shall leave you now," said 
Tomkins good-naturedly. *' Sport your oak, 
go you won't be disturbed. But if any- 
thing should really appear,“ he added, with a 
laugh, come down to my rooms, Tell you 
what—I won't sport my oak, but will arrange 
the catch so that you can open it." 

„Thanks!“ returned Osborne. 

They returned to the sitting-room. 
Tomkins went out to the landing, and when 
Osborne had sjorted the oak his frierd 
threw his weight against it to test it. 

„That's firm enough!” he called out. 
* No one can break in without wakirg vou 
by kicking up a tremendous row. Gocd- 
night!“ 

* Good-night 

He listened to Tomkins descerding the 
echoing stairs, then turned and looked at 
his room. What an ass he was to feel so 
nervous! Ghosts, indeed! He had never 
yet met anybody who had seen one, though 
he had heard of several who had. Some 
one else had spoken to a man who had 
heard another suy that a relative of his had 


, 
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geen one. 


to go to bed. 


Sitting down, he began to take his boots 
What was 
He listened intently, but 
heart beat 


off. Suddenly he started up. 
that? A sigh ? 
heard nothing further. His 
quickly as he pulled madly at his boot. 
laces and knotted them hopelessly ; so, 
cutting them loose with his knife, he tore 
them off and threw them on the ground. 
Then he switched off the light and hurried 
to his bedroom, closing the door with a 
bang. 

He did not feel quite so nervous now, 
possibly because tlie room was so much 
smaller. Hastily undressing, he switched 
off the light, and without delay got between 
the sheets. The moon, which was nearly 
at the full, shone brilliantly through the 
window, flooding the room with light, but 
he would not get up again to pull down the 
blind. 

Much as Osborne desired it, sleep would 
not easily come to him. He lay awake and 
heard a neighbouring church clock strike 
the quarters Though he had been so 
nervous, he now felt more secure. The oak 
was sported, so nobody could come in to 
play a practical joke without first of all 
apprising him of the fact by the noise of 
bursting in his door. Again, his rooms were 
on the second floor, and therefore no entrance 
could be effected by the window. 

It was one o'clock. All the world seemed 
hushed in slumber. He heard Big Tom of 
Christ Church boom out the hour over the 
silent city. Then, ere the metallic pulsa- 
tion of the bell had died away, his heart 
suddenly stood still. The handle of his bed- 
room door rattled. 

* Who is there?“ he called out huskily. 

No reply came. All was silent, but his 
heart beat so loudly that he fancied it could 
be plainly heard even in the next room. 

After a few seconds, perhaps twenty in 
all, the handle rattled again, and once more 
Osborne cried out : | 

“ Who is there ? ” 

For answer he heard three slow, gentle 
taps upon the door, then the handle rattled 
again, but this time for a longer period. He 
lay trembling, not daring to get out of bed. 

A short silence ensued; then he heard 
three violent thuds which threatened to 
break in the frail panels, the handle was 
again rattled, and suddenly the door was 
flung violently open. With staring eyes, he 
saw a tall, gaunt, hooded figure, robed in 
white, glide into the moonlit room. Utter- 
ing a wild scream of terror, Osborne buried 
his head under the clothes. 

For a long time he remained thus, but at 
last he furtively peeped out through a fold 
in the blankets. The figure was standing 
close to the head of the bed, with the moon- 
light shining on its glistening robes. As 
the bedclothes moved it stooped down, and 


But as he thus argued with him- 
self all the ghost stories he had ever heard 
or read crowded on his mind, and he hastened 
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the horribly white face glared fixedly at 
him. Osborne buried his head still deeper, 
and his heart beat furiously in his terror. 

Suddenly the bedclothes were whisked 
away from his restraining grasp, and he 
felt the figure's cold, clammy hands upon 
him. With a vell as of a madman he struck 
at the terrifying apparition, and, diving 
over the foot of the bed, he rushed out to 
his sitting-room. The oak was as he had 
left it, and, fumbling at the catch in his 
terror, he at length threw it open and 
plunged wildly down the dark staircase to 
the rooms below. As Tomkins had pro- 
mised, the door had not been fastened. 

Loud snores proceeded from the bed. 
room, and, rushing in, Osborne shook his 
friend. violently. 

* What's-er-marrer ? " he grunted sleepily 
as Osborne switched on the light. Oh, 
it's you, is it?“ he continued, as he recog- 
nised his visitor. “ Why, what's up, old 
chap ? " and he sat up in amazement. 

Osborne, almost hysterical with fright, 
at last made him aware of what had hap- 
pened in the rooms above. 

Tomkins immediately sprang out of bed 
on hearing the news, 

“ It must be somebody playing the fool," 
said he. Come up and have a look." 

But this Osborne stoutly refused to do, 
and announced his intention to remain 
where he was for the night. He also 
refused to be left alone when Tomkins 
declared he was going up to the room. 

My dear fellow, vou must get some 
clothes from somewhere," he said, for 
Osborne's teeth were chattering with the 
cold. ‘‘ You can't sleep on my couch with 
no covering but your pyjamas, and I have 
no rugs; so I must go up to your room and 
get something to keep you warm." 

As Osborne preferred going up to his 
rooms in company with Tomkins to being 
left alone, the two proceeded cautiously 
on their way. When they reached the room, 
Tomkins entered first and lighted up. There 
was no sign of disorder. 

The bedroom door was wide open, and, 
putting his hand in cautiously, Tomkins 
groped about on the wall until he found 
the switch. Then, as the electric light shone 
out, they entered. 

On the floor the bedclothes lay in a 
heap, but everything else was undisturbed. 
Picking them up in their arms, they turned 
away and, putting out the lights, descended 
to Tomkins' rooms, where Osborne was made 
comfortable on the couch. 

" [t was a bad dream, old chap," said 
Tomkins soothingly. 

“I didn't sleep a wink," declared his 
friend, so it couldn't be a dream.“ 

* Well, I can't say what it was. It’s a 
mystery to me," and with that he once 
more got into bed, leaving his enforced 
guest to a more or less untroubled sleep. 

The noise made by his scout at the 
bottom of the staircase awoke Osborne the 


[THE END.] 


next morning, and not wishing to be dis- 
covered, he gathered up his bedclothes and 
hurried up to his rooms. Though it was 
still dark he had now no fear, as sounds of 
life were heard in the street below. 

As he sat at breakfast a couple of hours 
later his scout entered the room. 

There was a clean pair o' sheets and 
your clean tablecloth in the servant's 
panty this morning, sir," he said reproach- 

ully. 

Osborne was mystified. 

„How did they get there, Robert ? " he 
asked. 

“I dun'no, sir," was the reply, with a 
grim smile.“ but I found 'em there when I 
came up to vour rooms fust thing." 

A light began to dawn upon Osborne. 
Getting up from the table, he opened the 
pantry door. Upon a shelf was a paper bag 
of flour and a note-book. He opened the 
latter, and found it belonged to Brownlow. 
The mystery was explained! They had 
forgotten to search there the previous night. 

In less than a minute he was exhibiting 
his find to Tomkins, who agreed with him 
that the ghost was none other than Brown- 
low himself. 

“We must pay him out for this,“ he 
added. But how did he manage it?“ 

Without delay they went to the other 
quad, and found Brownlow fast asleep. 
Quietly they placed a large bath near the 
edge of his bed and filled it cautiously with 
water, Then, making their way to the 
other side, with one vigorous heave thev 
tipped up the mattress so that Brownlow 
rolled over and fell with a mighty splash 
into the water. 

The two friends speedily decamped, and 
deemed it prudent to keep out of his way 
for a few hours, Then, when peace was once 
more declared, Brownlow explained how he 
had accomplished the deed. He had bought 
some flour and, after leaving Tomkins’ 
room at midnight, had descended the stairs, 
as though returning to the other quadrangle. 
Instead of doing so, he hastily took off his 
boots and crept up to Osborne's rooms, 
where he obtained some sheets and towels 
and shut himself up in the servant's pantry. 
Here he whitened his face with the flour 
and arranged the sheets about him, winding 
the tablecloth over his head to form a 
monkish cowl, When Osborne made his 
speedy dash for safety, he immediately took 
his departure to his own rooms. 

But you shouldn't have treated me as 
you did," he observed to Osborne, with some 
reproach. ‘I provided you last night with 
the matter for a spiffing ghost yarn, and all 
the thanks you give me is to chuck me into 
a tub of cold water on a winter's morning ! 
Get out! I feel I could say with Shake- 
speare— 


* Blow, blow, thou winter's wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude !’” 
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Du all that happy day, while the 


boys were rattling away on the Great. 


Northern Railway, they had both fresh 
7 and sunshine, but the scenery itself was 
hat disappointing. There was a same- 


CHAPTER IV.—HURLED INTO SPACE. 


ness about it that was far from exhilarating, 
until they got up Durham way. Then it was 
worth looking out of the window at. The 
river Tyne, too, with ite shipping, was 
worthy of a glance which they had from 


s 


the High Level Bridge at Newcastle. 
although the view was sadly interfered 
with by the clouds of rolling smoke. A 
little later on, they had caught sight of the 
blue sea, and the romantic coast and islands 


wi. 
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which Walte Scott in his novels has 
rendered us all familhar with, and over 
which his genius has shed such a halo of 
romance, 

When they crossed the Tweed they were 
into Scotland. Berwick interested the 
Marmoset, especially when told that twixt 
the Scots and the English in bvgone times 
more battles had been fought there than 
in any other portion of Scotland or England, 
and that to this day people, deep digging 
their gardens, may at any time turn up a 

warriors skull, or piece of ancient armour. 
The rocks at Dunbar were beautiful enough 
in all conscience. But all they saw of 
Edinburgh was a mere panoramic glance of 
rock, and castle, and tower, before they 
were swept into the darkness of a tunnel 
bevond. 

Once across the mighty Forth Bridge they 
saw more of the sea, and the train seemed 
tired by this time and wanted to linger by the 
sandy shores and enjoy the breeze that was 
blowing in off the placid ocean. 

Rock scenery before crossing the romantic 
Dee, but after this for quite a long time 
the woods and wilds swallowed them up, 
until they once more came within view of the 
great northern ocean that, without break 
or barrier, rolls in upon these shores from 
the far-off seas around the Pole. 

The Marmoset was unusually quiet for a 
while now. He was recognising for the 
first time, in fact, that he was in reality in 
the land of the mountain and the flood. 

Everything was sweetly beautiful and 
tranquil on this sweet summer evening. To 
the left they could see the vastness o wood 
and forest, and beyond the everlasting hills 
rising cloudwards, and mighty Ben Rinnés 
frowning over all. To the right rocks and 
rocky shores, and the sea with its snow-white 
gulis down beneath yonder, and cosy 
fisher-villages cuddled down where the 
billows broke in a fringe of foam. 

But as they neared Inverness, yonder, 
more lovely than all, away across the blue 
bosom of the Moray Firth, was the sun 
setting behind green hills and mountains 
patched with snow. 

Pointing to these snow-patches, Bill, who 
was none too romantic, remarked : 

“I say, Cluny, old flick, do they use the 
hills here for spreading out their linen to 
bleach ? ” 

Cluny did not answer, but Dess did. 

“ My dear little unsophisticated Marmo- 
set," he said, these bits of white which 
seem to you no larger than counterpanes or 
dress-shirts are stretches of snow acres in 
extent, and what you call hills are some of 
the mightiest mountains in Britain." 

Well,“ responded Bill.“ I can't help 
it. Can I? It is no fault of mine. Come 
now, is it?“ 

Dess laughed. 

No,“ he said. vou can't help it, 
friend. I was only trving to impress that 
little Saxon soul of yours.” 

“ But do you know, my dear old Dess, 
that I am getting fearfully and wonderfully 
hungry again? 

How happy they all were when they saw 
the honest face of old Sergeant McPhee look- 
ing into every carriage at the station trying 
to find his bovs. 


“ McPhee!” cried Bill. McPhee! 
McPhee ! ” 

“ Hillo! McPhee!” shouted Dess. 
“McPhee! McPhee!” 


Thea Cluny himself took up the chorus, 
and the whole station resounded with the 
cry of McPhee ! " 

And forth they buzzed like bees, and 
positively dinced around the delighted 
sergeant, 

Bag and box and baggage, boys and all, 
were bundled into a cab at last, with 


The Box' 


McPhee up beside the driver, and in ten 
minutes' time they were all deposited at 
the cosiest inn in all the capital of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

And such a supper! That salmon might 
have made a king rub his hands and laugh. 
Verily, Sergeant McPhee knew what British 
boys needed. The triple-bedded room had 
a balcony to it, and they opened the French 
window, and filed out to have a look at the 
summer moon that was gilding the waters of 
the Frith. Then they all filed in again. 
Those sheets on the little beds looked 
wondrous snowy and inviting. So they 
curled up. And when the good sergeant 
came in on tiptoe a short time after this to 
extinguish the lighta, their steady breathing 
told him that all were sound and fast. 

" Heavenly Father, bless them in their 
innocence," he said, and quietly went away 
again. 

The school of Invermossie was, and 
proni yi is, one of the best in all the North. 

was called a parish school at one time, 
but Caledonia stands no longer where it did. 

Many a boy from Invermossie had won 
bursaries (scholarships) at the University of 
Aberdeen, and become subsequently shining 
lights at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Parish schools were so-called because 
of their connection with the parish church, 
but all pupils paid fees. The church, 
English boys will do well to know, was the 
Established Church of Scotland, and has 
nothing whatever to do with that of 
England. But there are English chapels in 
Scotland, where the service is the same as 
that south of the Tweed. When the two 
countries were united, under the Scottish 
King James, one part of the bond of agree- 
ment was that England should retain her 
own Church and laws and Scotland hers, and 
this part of the treaty has never been 
broken, although another part has—namely, 
that the term England " must not be used 
with regard to any part of the country beyond 
the Tweed, but Britain to be the name of 
the united kingdoms. How often do we not 
read in the papers that England does this, 
that, or t’other, or England goes to war. 


. England can no more go to war than Scotland 


can, but Britain does far too often perhaps. 

The Marmoset had all this to learn, and a 
deal more, after he went to school at Inver- 
mossie. He was surprised, also, that there 
was no indoor life at this school. It was a 
day school entirely, but of so superior a 
kind that in England it would have been 
termed a college. This word is terribly 
prostituted in England, but in the North 
it is only used in connection with the 
universities, 

Than Glen Mossie, as I choose to call it, 
there is no more wildly beautiful strath in 
all the Highlands. Indeed, the scenery in 
and around it is often awesome in its 
grandeur. The mountains are high, and 
the snow never leaves their ravines. The 
woods that lie at their feet are dark and 
shaggy forests of such vast extent that you 
might wander for days in their sylvan 
solitudes and never see a house, save a 
shepherd's hut or a shooting.lodge. Its 
streams are mad burns, that toss and foam 
at all times amid a perfect chaos of 
boulders, forming many a deep brown 
pool, where lordly trout or salmon hide, 
and around which the otter and the wild cat 
have their homes. There is many a lovely 
cascade or waterfall here, even in summer, 
but in winter they are frozen hard, and in 
springtime, when the mountain snows begin 
to melt, these streams come down in spate, 
and the brown burns become turbulent 
rivers, the force of which hardly even the 
rocks can resist, 

Amidst the wild grandeur of such scenery 
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as this, it is no wonder, perhaps, that the 
Celtic inhabitants are superstitious, and 
that their folklore is akin to northern 
Norway, every brown pool peopled with a 
water-kelpie, every ferny nook a haunt for 
the revels of fairies in summer, that even the 
foresta have spirits, and the lonesome 
moorlands brownies and spunkies that lure 
many a belated traveller to death in their 
awful bogs and pots. 

The home of the McNeils was a very old 
and very beautiful one, standing castle-like 
amidst noble woods high on a hill, with 
mountains behind it. About a mile from 
this mansion was McPhee's house and little 
farm, all of which he held free from a Scottish 
nobleman, whose castle was farther off. 
And McPhee acted as his land steward; but 
his house was too big for one man and a 
housekeeper, and so he took the boys 
Desmond, Ward, and Bill as boarders. 

Life at Glen Mossie was—or rather it 
became— very pleasant for the English boys 
Bil and Dess after a time. It certainly 
took some getting up to, and there were a 
few items of what they were both pleased 
to term civilisation which they missed. 
One was cricket, another football. The 
former was no favourite here, where even 
boys went in for more athletic sports, and 
footer was impossible, because there was no 
large village nearer than B——. Of biking 
there was any amount, however, and they 
had the best of machines. Moreover, as the 
mountains are too high for roads to cross, 
these either zigzag along the lower hills, 
or wind in and out around them, and up the 
glens and past the lonesome rocks, where. 
trout were for ever leaping up in the glad 
sunshine, 

All three boys found that they could study 
more here and with far less fag than in 
England, owing, no doubt, to the bracing 
and pure state of the atmosphere. School 
was not at present up.“ as it was called. 
The long delightful autumn holiday was in 
full swing, and would extend to the end of 
September, when crops would be gathered. 
the fields bare, and a cosy corn-yard would 
appear around each little farm. 

But what a country this in which to play 
Nick o' the Woods, or any other wild game 
that the imagination of a boy could succeed 
in inventing! There was more than one 
laird in and around here, although they 
were all more or less connected with his 
lordship. The latter was good-natured, 
and his keepers were the same, and as 
long as there was no interference with 
actual game a boy might roam the woods 
and wilds as free as the coney, the deer, the 
hare, the otter, or the wild cat of the corrie. 

They do say that the Scots make the 
best colonisers, This may be said of either 
the Highlander or the Lowlander, because 
both are frugal or thrifty, and when they 
emigrate to a new country, like Canada, they 
know how to turn land to the best advan- 
tage. But place Highlander and Lowlander 
together in a land of savages, and I think 
we shall find the former will get on the 
better, simply because he has been more 
used to camping out. When I was a lad, 
I seldom slept indoors, if I could get out to 
the hill, or under a rock or thick spruce- 
tree if it were raining. A young High- 
lander's plaid is considered sufficient for a 
covering. The heather his bed, and his 
dog both life-guard and cosy pillow. 

The heather was all in bloom at present, the 
hills were everywhere ablaze with its purple 
and pink and darkest crimson. There 
was a romantic loch not far off, and on this 
McPhee kept a boat or two, which was always 
at the service of the voung folks. Then 
thev had tents, and Amy nearly alwavs 
accompanied them in their rambles and 
picnics. When not otherwise engaged, 
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McPhee himself would take charge of their 
little camp, and there was not much that he 
could not do in the way of cookery. 

But it was delightful to be able to row 
out on to the bosom of that brown loch, 
and catch lordly trout, to be roasted over a 
gipsy fire after the boat touched the bank 
or shingle again. McPhee was marvelloua 
in the manufacture of a stew, and he taught 
the boys to be just as clever as himself. 

No one save them ever knew all 
that found its way into that wonderful 
kettle-pot which swung from its triangle 
of sticks over a fire of wood and peat. 
There might be a morsel of bacon as a basis, 
though this was more for flavouring than 
anything else; but if you had dived down 
with that big steel fork you would have 
raised something far more solid and sub- 
stantial—the limbs of a rabbit perhaps, or 
was it hare ?—and perhaps a plump and 
savoury grouse, 

Amy always presided at the tea-table, 
a cloth spread on the grass, for tea was a 
feature of their camp life, and no ono could 
have done the honours more gracefully than 
she; although in years she had barely 
reached twelve. 

Mra. McNeil believed in permitting boys 
to play during their holiday, and thought 
they were perfectly right not to open a 
book of any kind until it was all over, and 
they had resumed work at school. And it is 
needless to say that Cluny, Dess, and Bill 
were quite of her way of thinking. 

But there is no doubt that during that 
long autumn holiday these boys, under the 
.tuition of Sergeant McPhee, laid up a store 
of knowledge aa regards camp life that 
served them well during their later wild 
experiences in foreign lands. 

In these days of floating hotels and 
motor-cars, it is too much the custom of the 
tourist or traveller to expect as much luxury 
in camp or tented field as in the city itself, 
But he is no true outdoor man or boy 
who cannot dispense with these, and be 
independent of all the effeminacies of modern 
life. 

“When does fox-hunting commence 
here ? " asked Bill innocently one day. 

" Fox-hunting," cried Dess, who knew 
a good deal more about Scotland than the 
Marmoset. Why, there is no such thing. 
We shoot the foxes.” 

* Shoot a fox!” 

Cluny smiled. *' Yes, Dess is quite right, 
Bil. The country is too rough for such 
so-called sport; besides, if the foxes or 
tods were not kept down we should have 
no game, and hardly a barndoor fowl.” 

Bill soon turned an expert fisherman, and 
oftentimes used to wander away across the 
moors all by himself to bring home a basket 
from a distant burn. 

One evening he got belated. Had he been 
wise he would have kept to the road in coming 
home, but the cross-cut one across the hills 
was tempting, and he thought there would 
be just sufficient light to enable him to follow 
the winding path. This was extremely danger- 
ous, because there were one or two ugly 
ravines between the main roads. 

Poor laddie! It is sad to think that 
his life should be—but there! I'll tell you 
exactly what happened. 

Swallows had flown in and the bats had 
come out before he struck off to cross the 
hill. He would walk quickly, he said to 
himself, and so gain solid footing before the 
pitch September mirk " fell. The road 
was horribly rough—more so than it seemed 
by daylight, and once or twice he tripped 
and fell But he had plentv of English 
pluck, and he was determined to proceed. 
His adventures wouid be worth relating to 
Dess after he had reached McPhee's hospit- 
able fireside. 
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Alas and alack ! But we never know what 
is before us. 

The Marmoset pushed on and on, some- 
times whistling to himself a popular air to 
keep up his drooping spirits. It was dark 
now indeed, and darker still was the gloom 
ahead of him. He was nervous too. 

He started when an owl floatcd past him, 
emitting close over his head its mournful 
tu-whit, tu-whoo- oo. 

He started still more when a huge ball 
of fire rose slowly from a bog near by, and 
went sailing into the air. Its momentary 
light before it burst only served to make 
the gloom more intense. A few drops of rain, 
moreover, began to fall, and clouds obscured 
the stars. 

“Td give five vears of my life," said Bill, 
half-aloud, to be safe on the road once 
more." 

Then he told himself he was an ass for ever 
having left it. Indeed, in his misery he did 
not spare himself. 

* Short cut, indeed! As if Providence 
hadn't furnished me with as good a pair 
of understandings as ever à boy possessed 
in life." 

Here he fell over a stone. 


“ Bother ! " he cried aloud. ** And to think 


that at this very moment I might have been 
sitting down in a cheerful well.lit room to 
a splendid feed of roast mutton, with dump- 
ling to follow. Have half a mind to lie down 
and go to sleep. I'm not sure I won't." 

It might have been safer and better if he 
had. But he went stumbling on. 


There was what he called a bit of double 
darkness ahead. He knew that was a hill, 
and that the main road lay at the near side 
of it. He was steering for that, but he 
had entirely left out of count a cliff or two 
that lay between. Now a cliff in the North 
is of rock and precipitous ; if of earth and 
grass, as upon the shores of Suffolk, it would 
be called a bank, and one might roll over 
without danger. 

Just a moment after that the boy seemed 
to walk straight into space, with one leg at 
all events. With a wriggle like a wild cat 
he sprung round and clutched at something. 
It was the edge of the cliff. 

He had fallen over. He could feel the 
wet side of the rock with knees and toes, but 
beneath him was nothing save the unknown 
horror of empty space. Far down below he 
thought he could hear the roar of a torrent 
—or was it but the roar of the rising wind 
among rock and boulders? He never knew. 

It was an awful moment. The attempt 
to pull himself up by his hands was futile. 
How long could he maintain his hold? 
Only a few seconds longer, and he knew it, 
for beads of cold sweat were on his brow 
now, and his arms were already paralysed. 
He muttered a prayer. He had not been a 
very sinful lad, yet every episode in his 
short life seemed to pass before his eyes now 
in rapid review. 

Then with one last wild scream that must 
have startled the night-birds, he let go his 
hold, and was hurtled into space. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR DEBATING SOCIETY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


CHAPTER IX.—COLTON LECTURES ON MANN ERS FOR MICROBES.” 


| WAS surprised to receive, two days after 

Tommy’ s triumphant “ Foreign Lan- 
guages evening, a letter from Colton, of 
the Fourth. 

Colton is a decidedly clever youth whom 
most of us suspect of being the author of 
the attacks on the Debating Society which 
had been placed, from time to time, on the 
Notice Board and in our letter-box; and 
consequently it was rather astonishing 
to find, from his cordial letter, that he wanted 
an early opportunity of addressing our 
meetings. 


.He thought the time was ripe for a dis. 
cussion on Lower-school behaviour," and 
he would be glad to open the subject. 

We discussed the question in committee, 
and, as everyone agreed that Colton would. 
in all probability, give us a very entertain- 
ing time, we fixed him for the next meeting. 

A big announcement on the Notice Board. 
much enthusiastic support from the 
Fourth, and, of course, the keen interest 
of the Lower School, resulted in a record 
house when the lecturer rose after our 
President's introduction. 
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Colton’s cheek is proverbial, but he 
certainly surpassed himself on this occasion, 
by publicly chaffing, in the most impudent 
manner, not only the Lower School, but the 
Prefects and leaders of Denholme—to the 
huge delight of his own form, who were on 
comfortable neutral ground. 
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grubby forefinger to his nose when passing 
one of the leading lights of our school! 
(Laughter and pride very obvious in the lower 
ranks, at this point.) 

“Things have come to a pretty pass, 
upon my word! As a few suggestions in 


season might possibly gave these little 


Have to sample the leather in quite another fashion.” 


Colton's remarks were received with 
indignant growls from the Lower-school 
representatives at first, but when they 
re lised that the lecturer’s impertinence 
was directed quite as much at the big-wigs 
of the school as at themselves, they settled 
down to enjoy the fun. 

1 should like in the first place," he 
began, “to thank the Society for allowing 


me to break away somewhat from their 


serious discussions on Educational Reform, 
so that I may refer to a matter which 
appears to have been overlooked in the 
excitements of  Euclid.throttling, and 
similarly important matters. 

* [t seems to me that the preservation 
of dignity in this school, and the teaching of 
respect for our leaders, is quite as important 
a question as those relating to whether we 
shall be taught loafing instead of Latin, or 
sports instead of study. 

I have noticed, for somo time past, a 
growing tendency on the part of the grubs 
of the Lower School to omit the usual marks 
of respect which should always be shown to 
their betters and especially to those who 
have long forgotten the grubby stages of 
existence and have developed into the 
elegant butterflies of the Fifth and Sixth. 

* I have long wanted an opportunity to 
administer a gentle reproof and a few words 
of kindly advice to the brazen.faced little 
midgets who flounder around in the Lower 
Forms, and this morning I have been given 
abundant proof that immediate action is 
necessary." 

Colton was interrupted here by “the 
midgets,” who advised him to “Shut his 
face! “ Stow that guff ! " and Get in his 
kennel ! " 

* Matters have evidently come to a 


climax," he continued, for not only have 


the school babies the impertinence to publicly 


cheek a representative of the Fourth, but I 


have been informed, by an important 


personage in the Sixth, that, yesterday 
. afternoon, in the drill-shed, one Second-form 
weevil so far forgot himself as to place a 


Lower-school brats (more angry protests) 
repetitions of the heartrending scene which 
could have been witnessed about five 
seconds after yesterday's unparalleled rude- 
ness, I cheerfully undertake, in the cause of 
humanity, the starting of à campaign to 
exterminate bad manners. 

The manners of the present day must 
indeed be slack and slipshod compared to 
those of the past, when such atrocious 
behaviour as I have just referred to is 
possible; and for the benefit of those pert 
young persons who have not, so far, seriously 
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This is the first rule to be observed by 
youngsters. l 

“1. When a master, the Captain of the 
school, or a Prefect appears, you must, if 
you wish to be quite correct form, throw 
yourselves flat upon your faces. 

It's rather an uncomfortable and dirty 
proceeding if you happen to meet the great 
one out of doors on a muddy day, and it 
involves some gymnastic talent to perform 
the feat really well and without splashing, 
but, if you do it nicely, the mighty man may 
reward you by giving you his boots to lick. 

“ You should remember, however, that 
you humble yourself before him not with 
any hope of such reward, but because you're 
an altogether inferior being, and it’s your 
duty to publicly acknowledge the fact. 

It will take you some time to learn, and 
enjoy, this act of humility and hero-worship, 
and you will possibly find it easier to start 
by failing upon your face. When you have 
learnt to do this fall quite naturally, easily, 
and gracefully, and without spreading your 
features unduly, you can start acquiring a 
knowledge of the throwing process. 

“Its not easy to catch hold of your 
little selves in à bunch, throw your bodies 
into the air, and, executing a pretty twist, 
dive gracefully down on to your faces without 
any injurious effect. 5 

* [n most cases the faces served out to 
our Lower School are of so plain and homely 
a type that a mere redistribution of the 
features such as might result from the 
throwing would, more often than not, be a 
great improvement ; but where one happens 
to be born beautiful, special care must be 
taken in the practice stages.” 

Volleys of personal remarks were hurled 
about by the Lower-school representatives 
here, and one infant so far forgot himself 
as to warn the lecturer never to look at him- 
self in the glass. 

* 2. The above exercise,’ Colton coolly 
continued, takes time to learn, like most 
other valuable accomplishments in this 
world, and a student in the early stages is 
not a pretty sight; but, once you have 
become proficient. and your face has left off 
looking like a bruised batter.pudding, you 
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** Drop on one knee before the great man.” 


studied school etiquette, I have prepared 
the following hints on deportment. 

“I shall possibly, one of these days, 
issue these and other notes on the subject 
of good behaviour in a pamphlet, which 
wil be on sale throughout the school at a 
reasonable price, and which will bear the 
title of 


can introduce elegant little improvements 
and twiddley-bits into your performance 
which will be the admiration and envy of all 
who witness it. 

“ For practice purposes, a feather-bed, a 
pile of cushions, or a haystack, would be 
much more satisfactory than an asphalt or 
granite surface. You might try to cut 
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figures as you hurtle through the air, or, if 
three or four of your nice little Lower-school 
friends practise together, many pretty and 
novel effects or set- pieces could be devised. 

“3. You could, for instance, form squares 
and diamonds, or triangles, as you fall 
at the august person's feet. It should be 
remembered, however, that these elaborate 
movements want space. Don't crowd each 
other—and, this is a special caution, leave 
plenty of room for a Prefect’s feet! (Loud 
laughter by the infants, here.) 

“ You'll spoil the whole effect ir you throw 
yourself on to somebody else’s face instead 
of your own, and what you originally intended 
to be a graceful act of humility would 
possibly develop into an unseemly but 
realistic imitation of a dog-fight. 

“This would displease the great man, 
and, instead of embracing his boot, you 
would probably have to sample the quality 
of the leather in quite another manner. 

“4. If you're out of bounds when you 
meet the august one, you would be well 
advised to bolt round the most convenient 
corner, or hurl yourself into the air and 
disappear over the nearest hedge. If it's 
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grip your inamorata (that's a bit of Italian) 
firmly by the wrist, and, while she executes 
a pretty curtsey, get a hunted stag look 
into your eyes, raise your hat, and drop 
on one knee before the great man. If he 
approves of your lady friend, he may unbend 


80 far as to pat her curlv head (of course she'll 


have curls), or gallantly chuck her under 
the dimpled chin (she's bound to have a 
dimple), and encourage her to indulge in 
childish prattle. 

„The word ‘chuck’ is not used here in 
its ordinary vulgar manner, and I would 
also remind you that it won't do for you to 
have a violent attack of jealousy should 
the great man happen to linger somewhat 
over his chin-stroking act. It’s not even 
advisable to let him see you writhing or 
wriggling in your anguish ; always remember 
that he has you quite at his mercy, and that 
a false move on your part would, if it didn't 
make an ambulance an immediate necessity, 
ensure your being ‘ gated ' for a month or so 
and given a few thousand lines and a 
swishing. 

„7. If he is not interested in women- 
folk, he may merely glare at you and make 
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“ Their three hundred and twenty-second pugilistic display.” 


too late to do this, try making hideous faces. 
By distorting your features you may be quite 
unrecognisable as you him, but— 
you'll have to make them very hideous ! 

“5. If you see the great man taking 
the air with a lady friend, it is advisable not 
to notice him. Remember that it might 
spoil al) his chances if, in the middle of a 
passionate speech to the lady fair, four 
grubby wights hurtled through space, and, 
missing their distances, fell across the 
blissfully busy couple, from various points 
of the compass, and brought them, startled 
and injured, to the earth. 

“ The great man would wax wroth, while 
the lady would possibly burst into tears, 
and would certainly flatly refuse to be con- 
soled by, or have anything more to do with, 
a man who allowed his courtship to be 
interrupted by a cohort of acrobatic lunatics. 

It is impossible to be too tactful in 
little affairs of this kind. If you were the 
cause of breaking off a friendship of this 
romantic type, your life would be one 
lingering nightmare until either you or the 
heart-broken lover left the school. 

"6. If he meets you when you're out 
with a lady, and it's too late for you to bolt, 


a note in his diary for the Head's benefit, 
which would certainly result in your receiv- 
ing a severe slapping ; his attitude, however, 
wil depend a very great deal on how 
your Lower-school cronies have behaved 
recently. 

“If they have been in a particularly 
boot-licking mood, the great one may be 
comparatively friendly, and you'll get over 
the interview with nothing more serious than 
a mild caution and a twenty-horse-power 
smite across the left ear. If your chums 
haven't been behaving themselves, look out 
for lots of trouble. 

“8. If the superior person is in a very 
pompons mood he may take you haughtily 
by the collar and worry you for a quarter 
of an hour or so, much in the same manner 
as the sportive terrier treats a rat. I’m 
sorry, but you'll have to put up with it, for 
it's not considered good form just now to 
make any protest before a third party, 
especially if you. belong, as you doubtless 
do, to the smart set of the Lower School. 

" 9. In the same way, if he facetiously 
inquires into the family history and con- 
nections of your lady friend—even touching 
upon such delicate questions as her age, her 


mother's opinion of yourself as a possible 
husband, the heaviness of her father's 
boots, or her fondness for a prolonged bread. 
and.water diet—you mustn’t make the 
slightest sign of protest. 

" You must both be cheerful little martyrs, 
and answer, frankly and good-humouredly, 
any question—witty or otherwise — which 
he likes to put. For the little lady to bridle 
and pout, and toss her pretty head indig- 
nantly, or for you to lose your temper and 
spring at the Captain's throat, after a speci- 


ally waggish remark, would possibly prove , 


fatal to both you and the lady. 

Jo put it mildly, the Captain wouldnt 
enjoy having your teeth in his lily neck, and. 
from a social point of view, your behaviour 
would be very undignified, and would cause 
you to be shunned by the best people in your 
Set for a whole season. 

* This subject of manners for the Lower 
School is capable of much serious discussion, 
but, in the words of a popular song, ‘I’m 
not the only pebble on the beach,’ and I am 
sure there are other fellows aching to give 
their views. If, however, any Lower-school 
swell wants my opinion as to how he should 
comport himself in special circumstances, 
he should write me, enclosing P.O. 17. 1s.—for 
postages, wear and tear to brain, refresh- 
ments, and other expenses—and I'd send 
him a full reply. 

“I have, of course, only touched upon 
the mere fringe of the subject in this short 
gossip. There are, for instance, many 
gone all over the school badly in want of 

ints on table etiquette. Communications 

from young persons on this all-important 
branch would therefore be given the earliest 
attention. 

“ Trusting that this brief address may be 
the commencement of a wave of good 
behaviour all over the school, and that 
my efforts may be suitably rewarded when 
Denholme becomes, in & year or so, the 
politest spot on the face of the earth, | 
thank you all for your kind attention, and 
resume my seat.“ 
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Splutterings of anger and outbursts of in. 
dignation had interrupted the speaker almost 
throughout the lecture—especially where, 
towards the close, the remarks were wholly 
at the expense of the Lower School. At the 
end, six or seven young orators sprang totheir 
feet, and, talking all together, endeavoured 
to inform the Chairman and the meeting 
generally just what they thought of Colton's 
abilities as a speaker and humorist, of his 
personal appearance, of his ancestors, oí 
his present associates, the Fourth Form in 
general, of the sort of inglorious end that 
Colton would come to if he persisted in 
giving his noble fellow-creatures ** so much 
of his lip," and finally wound up by be. 
coming so noisy and absolutely unintelli- 
dis that the Chairman's bell rang violently 
or order. 

Even this didn't stop the turmoil, for 
Griggs and Lupton, two juvenile warriors of 
the Lower Third, started quarrelling as to 
who was on his feet first, and inquiring 
why the other was such a pig as to open 
his mouth when a gentleman was already 
speaking. Griggs and Lupton, by the way. 
seem to go through the school with an 
everlasting quarrel, and the present breeze 
was quite enough to fan their rivalry into a 
nice blaze. Thus, encouraged by their 
respective partisans, who promptly kicked 
aside the nearest forms and chairs to pro- 
vide a “ ring " for the heroes, they in record 
time got to work on their three hundred and 
twenty-second pugilistic display! No time 
was wasted on preliminaries, and Grige 
managed in less than ten seconds after the 
opening. to place his fist twice on Lupton’ 
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mouth, while Lupton equalised matters bv 
getting one home successfully on Griggs’ 
Grecian nose, and tearing three buttons off 
Grigys’ grubby waistcoat. 

It was a pity to spoil fun, but the Kennel 
was not intended to be used as a prize-ring, 
so Tommy and I, just as they were starting 
on the elementary stages of Jiu-Jitsu, bore 
down on the combatants, and, amid howls 
from their friends, grabbed them by their 
grubby collars, took them, struggling, to the 
door, and kicked them down the passage. 

One more youth, endeavouring to spread 
further sedition on our return, was similarly 
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treated, and order was restored in time for 
the Chairman to make a few remarks, 
Though,“ he said, * we should have 
been delighted to have the views of the 
Lower School on Colton's address, it is im- 
possible to allow this room to be converted 
into a menagerie, I, personally, am of 
opinion that Colton, several times in his 
speech, bordered on rudeness, but it is 
perfectly obvious that his reflections on the 
Lower-school behaviour are, if exaggerated, 
to a great extent justified and until certain 
of the younger members of this audience 
can keep themselves under more satisfactory 
( To be continued.) 
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control, they are very likely to hear further 
home-truths concerning their manners, 
Though the Upper School are able to 
appreciate the cleverness and sly humour 
of Colton's talk at their expense, I'm sorry 
that the hour is too late to give members 
of the Fifth or Sixth an opportunity of 
discussing, in friendly fashion, the manners 
of the Fourth ; but it is the object of this 
Society to hear all sides, and, at future 
lectures, we shall doubtless find time to 
return again to the subject." 

Then, amid cheers and the usual votes 
of thanks, the exciting evening terminated. 
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Author of “Curious Pets," “ How to Keep an Aquarium," ete. 


N South Africa one seems to be in Nature's 
wholesale establishment, where her 
transactions are on a large scale, rather than 
in the retail department of England and the 
temperate zones generally. When the sun 
liíts his head above the horizon, you feel 
his force immediately ; when the winds 
blow you are fully aware of the fact from 
the clouds of dust they raise; and when it 
rains there is seldom any necessity to ask 
whether the clouds are pouring out their 
treasures, for it is almost literally true there 
„that it never rains but it pours.” And 
in like manner, when we think of reptile 
life, we find that Nature is most prolific. 
In fact, the number of reptiles and batra- 
chians inhabiting South Africa is far greater 
than is generally supposed, for, owing to the 


protective coloucing of some and the noc- 


turnal habits of others, they usually escape 
discernment. 

I have always been greatly interested in 
these much-abused animals, and have kept 
many of them as pets—from a tiny tree-frog 
to & young alligator. My weakness in this 


= direction will, no doubt, be familiar to those 


readers of the B.O.P.” who have read 
m previous articles on reptilian matters. 
Needless to say, therefore, that when, owing 
to the outbreak of war, I had occasion to 


| go to South Africa, I made up my mind to 
lose no opportunity of studying the habits 


of these creatures in their natural haunts. 
As some of my reminiscences in this con- 
nection may perhaps be of interest, I have 


taken a few leaves from my diary and em- 


bodied them in these notes. 
For some months the regiment to which I 
was attached was camped a mile or so out- 


. side Pretoria, on the slopes of one of the 
surrounding kopjes, and it was my habit to 


ride backwards and forwards each day to 
the headquarter offices to attend to the 
business of the day. On my return journey 
during the evening, my attention was often 
called to the tumult created by numbers 
of frogs which abound in the sluices border- 
ing the roads in the suburbs of the town. 
For months together there appeared to be 
an uninterrupted sitting of a veritable 
parliament of frogs, Sometimes it seemed 
as though the whole house had risen, each 
one trving to outdo his rivals in noise. 


Their shrill croaking was occasionally varied 
J 


i 
i 


j 


by the deep bellowing of the toads, which 
latter were of comparatively monstrous 
size. Several of these enormous batra. 
chians inhabited the numerous pools waich 
formed amongst the rocks around our camp 
during the rainy season. Where they dis- 
appeared to during the remainder of the 
vear I cannot say, but in all probability 
they passed this period beneath the ground 
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ina state of æstivation, as is customary with 
reptiles in tropical climates. 

I once witnessed an exciting contest be- 
tween one of these enormous toads and a 
fox-terrier belonging to a chum of mine. 
The dog appeared quite nonplussed by the 
extraordinary appearance of its adversary, 
whose sides were puffed out to nearly double 
their size, and gave vent, now and again, 
to howls of rage and astonishment. All 
endeavours to make a flank or rear attack 
by the animal were frustrated by the 
batrachian, who promptly shifted round to 
face his antagonist at each attempt. Not 
wishing to prolong this unequal combat, we 
at length allowed the reptile to escape as a 
reward for its heroic conduct. 

l'amiliar objects to us, too, were the little 
lizards which could be seen scampering up 
aud down the loose stone wails of the 
gardens surrounding our oflices, during the 
hottest sunshine, and hiding in the nooks 
and crannies which such rockeries afforded. 
I think these reptiles were rather encouraged 
by most people, as, by preying upon mosqui- 
toes and flies, they helped to rid the place 
of these noisome pests. One who has ex- 
perienced the bite of the former insects 
will appreciate the important duty these 
lizards perform. I have seen some of our 
men who had, by scratching the bites made 
by mosquitoes to allay irritation, 80 
aggravated the wounds that they looked as 
if they were recovering from an attack of 
small-pox. 

Crocodiles still infest the Limpopo and 
some other large rivers, and this fact was 
brought home to me, on one occasion, in a 
rather startling manner. I was, at the 
time, on a visit to a friend of mine, a member 
of the South African Constabulary, who 
was stationed at an outlying camp in the 
extreme north-east of the Transvaal, close 
to the Limvuba river. This part of the 
country is extremelv wild, and it was, as a 
matter of fact, for this reason that I had 
journeved so far, there being some good 
shooting to be had in the neighbourhood. 

One morning, as most of the party were 
away on patrol duty or “fatigues,” I 
strolled off down to the river to do a little 
washing. It was scorchingly hot, although 
quite early, and on arriving at my destina- 
tion I sat down for a few moments to 
survey the scene before me, and to enjoy a 
pipe or two before commencing mv labours. 
From the distant peaks, shrouded in pur- 
pli haze, my eyes travelled across the 
expanse of yellow waving grasses and 
scattered chumps of forest trees to the 
boulder-strewn river at my feet. Mv atten- 
tion at length was attracted. by what 
appeared to be a log of wood floating 


slowly down stream, whose movements 
struck me as being somewhat curious and 
unnatural. As I gazed, the object quietly 
sank from view beneath the water, and I 
then became aware that the “log in ques- 
tion was, in reality, the head of a half. 
submerged crocodile! The animal glided 
away without so much as a ripple to mark 
its movement, and on looking around I now 
recognised the horny snouts of others of 
these frightful reptiles protruding from the 
surface of the river. I shuddered, instinc- 
tively, when I thought of what might have 
happened had I not paused before setting 
to work, and, needless to say, my washing 
was post poned to a more favourable occasion. 

Another narrow escape, which I well re- 
call, befell me a short time afterwards. 
Being extra tired one evening, I did not 
take the usual precaution of shaking up my 
blankets afresh before retiring, but hastily 
turned in," and was soon asleep. Sud. 
denly I awoke, conscious of something cold 
and clammy moving and twining around my 
wrist. Opening my eyes and glancing down, 
I saw, in the bright tropical moonlight, a 
sight- which seemed to freeze the Llood in 
my veins, A deadly cobra, some three feet 
in length, had fastened itself around my 
hand and was climbing up my arm. Luckily 
for me, I had not divested myself of any of 
my clothes, with the exception of my tunic, 
and the jersey [ was wearing, fitting tightly 
around my wrist, had deterred the snake 
from gaining access to my sleeve. I dared 
not stir or try to shake off the hideous 
reptile, as, at the least movement, it would 
doubtless have driven its poisonous fangs 
into my arm. By a great effort of will I 
remained perfectly still for what seemed 
an interminable period, but which, I sup- 
pose, was really but a few minutes. Slowly 
but surely the serpent glided across my 
body and disappeared amongst the folds of 
a discarded blanket on the other side. No 
sooner was I free from its coils than I spra g 
to my feet, with an overwhelming sense of 
relief. Calling a word of warning to my 
companions, I seized a bayonet and stabbed 
repeatedly through the rug beneath which 
the reptile lay concealed. My attack must 
have been more or less successful, for there 
was immediately a great deal of hissing and 
scuflling, and the cobra emerged from its 
covering with hood intlated and wide-open 
mouth showing the wicked  poison-fangs 
which I had so narrowly escaped. There it 
stood, ready to strike, with body set tense 
like a steel spring. Half a dozen bayonets 
were now unsheathed and ready for actior, 
but all seemed loth to approach the reptile. 
At length, one of my comrades, more 
thoughtful than the rest, fixed his bayonet 
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to his rifle, therebv obtaining a much longer 
reach, and with this he literally pinned the 
serpent to the ground. The victim writhed 
horribly in its agony, but a second blow 
decapitated the creature, and with a few 
convulsive movements it lay limp and life- 
less, 

Snakes were by no means uncommon, and 
we frequently captured them with a view to 
obtaining their skins as mementoes or for 
use as showy puggarees on our retura home. 

I once buried the carcass of one of these 
reptiles close to an ant-hill, in the hope that 
the occupants would, by devouring all 
decomposing matter, provide me with a 
perfect skeleton. To my surprise, however, 
on revisiting the spot, I found that the 
remains hid been wholly carried off. At 
the time I remember I was greatly mysti- 
fied, but I have now no doubt that this 
was done bv some of the prowling mammals 
which inhabit South Africa. 

Shortly before my return to England 
we were quartered at a large standing camp 
in the vicinity of Stellenbosch—a rather 
pretty place, surrounded by orange-groves, 
gardens, woodlands, and extensive vine- 
yards. While here I heard that some 
chameleons had been seen amongst the 
neighbouring bushes, and I at once set off 
to secure a specimen. This, however, was 
by no means as easy as I had anticipated, 
for these strange animals are endowed with 
the marvellous power of assuming, to a 
wonderful extent, the colour of their sur- 
roundings. I was beginning to get tired 
of my unsuccessful search, when I at length 
perceived one of these curious reptiles 
clinging to a branch in the midst of the 
foliage. So similar was it in colour to the 
adjacent leaves that it was exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish the little creature 
even after locating it. 

It was with some difficulty that I detached 
the chameleon from the twig around which 
its prehensile tail was firmly twisted. My 
interference, apparently, was greatly re- 
sented, for it grew literally black in the 
face with rage, and made several spiteful 
snaps at my fingers. On my way back to 
camp I broke off a leafy branch from one 
of the bushes, and on arriving at my quarters 
I tied this to the top of the tent-pole just 
beneath the canvas for its special benefit. 
This idea worked admirably, for it was 
quite unable to descend to the ground by 
means of the pole, and yet had ample 
facilities for exercise in its arboreal home. 

The swarms of flies, too, which congre- 
gated at the top of the tent, and the drops 
of water which occasionallv fell from the 
ventilators, formed an adequate supply of 
food and drink. The manner in which the 
reptile would stalk and capture the former 
insects was really most interesting to witness. 
It would move slowly and with great 
deliberation towards its prey til within 
seven or eight inches. ‘Then, leaning 
slightly forward, it would protrude the 
tongue for about an inch, when it would be 
flung like lightning against the victim and 
as quickly withdrawn—but with the un- 
fortunate fly sticking to the tip. The whole 
process occupied far less time than it has 
taken me to describe, 

The chameleon’s habit of moving its 
eye-sockets independently is most discon- 
certing. While one eye is steadily focussed 
upon you the other is roaming diligently 
around in search of food. 

The colours my little captive would 
assume at different times were very varied. 
Often, when annoyed, a number of bright 
emeruld.green spots would make their 
appearance upon its sides, and, at other 
times, it would relapse into a dingy black 
colour, for all the world like some old mum- 
mified antcdiluvian creature. In fact, the 
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apreirance of this reptile is so eccentric 
that it can only be likened to the sort of 
thing one sometimes sees sitting on the bed- 
post after a heavy supper! Though very 
broad when viewed laterally, its body is 
nearly as thin as a paper-knife when seen 
from above. 

I had hoped to bring the chameleon home 
with me; but, unfortunately, so tlurried 
was I on the day of our departure that, 
when the Fall in” sounded, I quite 
forgot it, and in all probability it is now 
amongst its brethren in more congenial 
surroundings. 

About this tim? an amusing little incident 
occurred which I should like to include in 
theso notes. I had had a pretty hard day, 
and, being tired out, I “ turned in” early. 
How long I slept I cannot say, but I was 
suddenly awakened by a peculiar rapping 
sound, which seemed to come from the very 
earth itself. Thoughts of subterranean 
mines and other terrors filled my mind. 
I sat up and rubbed mv eyes, to make sure 
that I was really awake. All was now 
quiet, save for the sound of muffled snoring 
from within the tent. I groped behind me 
for my tunic, which I used as a pillow, in the 
hope of finding a match. In doing so, how- 
ever, I clumsily stuck mv fist in the face of 
a comrade sleeping near by. His remarks, 
perhaps, had better here be omitted ! 

Al the inmates of the tent were now 
aroused, and there was quite a babel of 
voices inquiring what the row was about, 
and why, in particular, they had been 
awakened. Just then the mysterious tap- 
ping again commenced—there was no mis- 
taking it this time—a strange metallic 
* cJank," “clank.” Suddenly the truth 
dawned upon me, and I burst out laughing. 
Hastily striking a match, I dived down 
amongst the motley collection of articles 
contained in my kit-bag, and drew out an 
old biscuit-tin. Pulling off the lid, I revealed 
to the curious gaze of my companions a 
little tortoise! I had captured him the 
previous day, crawling aimlessly about on 
a kopje near the camp, and, for want of 
something better, had confined him in the 
article referred to. Here, in his efforts to 
escape, he had been the innocent cause of 
all the commotion. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


WE started this series of competitions on page 64 of 
the present volume, and now begin the publication of 
awards. 


I.—'* Go as you Please Competition. 


Tn this subject, it will be remembered, we offered 
Priz -money to the amount of Two Guineas for the 
most ingenious and best constructed article, the one 
condition being tbat the cost of material should uot 
exceed a few pence. 

Considerable interest was shown by readers, thongh 
there was scarcely co keen a competition as on some 
previous occasions. The ages represented ranged from 
8 to 24. The articles submitted included models 
of a most realistic Christmas hamper, a coufect:oner’s 
shop-window dressed for Christmas, a pieturesque 
church, a Jady’s combined watch-stand and trinket- 
box (made of two cigar-boxes), a fretwork wall panel, 
a coul-scuttle, à stationary engine, an easy-chair, a 
compass, a money-box (made from a cocoanut-salell), 
comb worn by Singhalese men, etc. etc. 

Here is our award; 


P: ites—10s. 6d. each. 
Nina BFTTISON, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; 
Vioter BETTISON, Gleutworth Vicarage, Lincoln. 
| Prize—6s. 


FRANK G. JEFFERIES 66 High Street, Aldeburgh- 
Cn-5e4. 
Prizes—4s. each. 


REGINALD C. HorrtE “Ahna” Brown's ‘Town, 
Jamaica ,D. W. I.; E. L. H. JAN Z, St. Joun's College, 


aper. 


Panadura, Ceylon: ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 31 West 
treok Bank, Sbarrow Vale, ~beflddd; CUur RD 
NEVE, Ivyholine, Heathfield, Sussex. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand ín order of merit.) 


Jack Leary, Broomfield, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, 
Archibald Yuille, 16 Cardigan Road, Richmond Hill 
surrey; Joseph E. F. Whitaker, 1U Town Gate, Wyke. 
rear Bradtord, Yorks; Cyril Vernon Finch, 4 Liliat 
Road, Burnhain-on-Crouch, Es ex: George Beever 
20 Swinton Stret, Oldham; Percival Yateley, 
18 Glenarm Road, Clapton, N. E.: Charles Chamb, 
17 Devon Road, Bedford; Beryl Allen, Yercaut, 
Sheoaroys, Madras Presidency, India; Wilford C. 
Etripp, Hys-ington, Hafod Koad, Hereford: Frei 
Crees, 105 Westcourt Road, Worthing, Sussex; Thomas 
Davidson, 38 Vicarage street, North Shields. 


Descriptive Competitions: 
1. “Out of their Reckoning." 


Prize—10s. êd. 


Josian SLATER (age 18), 21 Woodville Road, Thornton 
Heath, suriey. 
CERTIFICATES. 


{ Yames stand approximately in order of merit.) 


H. Bristow, 31 St. Andrew's Hoa. Bedford; Fred 
Bartlett, Market. Square, Stow-on-tbe-Woid, Glo-.; 
Duncan Alex, McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
Glasgow ; George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Koad, 
Wimbledon, 8 W.: William A. Boyd, BankLouse, Darvel, 
Ayrshire, N.B.: Edith Scoones, 44 Southdown Reid, 
Wimbledon ; Ernest James Barrass, 58 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey; Archibald Frank Webster. 
68 Dentegli street, London, S. W.: Harold Spencer, Cole- 
brock House, Winchester: Ida G. Jeaus, King Hall, 
Milton, Mar.borough, Wilts; Joseph R ddle swith, 
North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland; Lewis 
Samuel Kingwell, 20 Sonth Avenue, Exeier; Wm. 
Fleming Bewley, 6 Warden street, Newcastle-on-T ne; 
Gilbert S. Robertson, St. George's College, Quilmes, 
Buenos Ayree, Argentina; Robert William Fenton, 
31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, Birstall, near 
Leeds; Wilham Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle; 
Richard Martyn Close, 6 Hope Terrace, Matlock Bat: 
William H. Warren, 254 Gladstone Avenue, Noel Fark, 
WO Green, N.; Owen Alexander, Lawn House, Wu.“ 
chester; Charles Bennett, 8 Winkfield Road, Wocd 
Green, N.:; Francis Smith, 2 St. Swithun Strevt, 
Winchester: Charles Kettle, Kilnhurst, Rotberlau: 
Mury Davis, 246 City Road, Roath, Cardiff; Ray mend 
Light, 4 St. James Villas, Winchester; Bernard 
Schofield, 240 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale, Lancs.; 
Stanley James B.izard, 17 Dault Road, Wandsworth, 
B. W.: Wilfred W. Bull, 165 Hinckley Koad, Leicester: 
Kenneth Kady, 18 Hollingbury Park Avenue, Brighton ; 
Perey Luman Counter, Wattisham School House, near 
Bildeston, W. Suffolk: Frederick Harvey, 49 Wynaliam 
Road, Kingston-on-Thamcs; Douglas Dyson, Station 
House, Micheldever, Hants; Ernest Charles Squirrell, 
Wattisham Stone, Bildestou, W. Suffolk; Pereira 
Yabsley, 18 Glenarm Road, Clapton, N.E; Alan >. 
Giles, e/o T. W. Dunn, Esq.. Milton, Cambs; Arthur 
Frunk Walliss, 38 Berzele Road, Manor Park, k. 


3. “The Helmet in Armour." 
Prize—lts. 6d. 
C. H. A. CURRIER (age 19), Scutb Side, Alford, Linca 
CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand approximately in order of merit.) 


Duncan Alex. MeVean, 28 Stewartville Stret 
Partick, Glasgow ; William A. Boyd, Bankhouse. Darvel 
Ayrshire, N. B.; Joseph Riddle Smith, North Mtduletov. 
Morpeth, Northumberland; Wilfred T. Watts, Eust tic id 
House, Wollaston, Wellingtorough; Ernest Jaws 
Barrass, 58 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, Surrey ; Lewis 
Samuel Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, Exeter; Leonani 
Till, College Street, Winchester; Hubert Harrison, The 
Square, Winchester, Hants; Harold H. Spencer, 
Colebrook House, Winchester, Hants; Hobert William 
Fenton, 31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, Birstall, 
near Leeds; David Evemy, Glenwood, Burley, Hants: 
Charles Kettle, Kilnhurst, Rotherham; Seymour Telt, 
Kadina, Epple Bay Road, Birchington-on-Sea, Kent; 
Stanley Johu Blewett, 123 Athenlay Road, Nunbead, 
London, S. E.; Walter Scott, 155 Commervial Rea’, 
Landport, Portsmouth, Hants; Percival Yabsley, 
18 Glenarm Road, Clapton, N.E.: Alan Austen, Aton 
High Rowi, Potters Bar, Middlesex: Alan Stewart 
Giles, c, o T. W. Dunn, Esq., Milton, Cambs, 


3. ‘‘A Prairie Fire." 


Prite—10s. 0d. 


Gronrce JrrrERY How Line (age 173), 110 Effia Road, 
Wimbledon, 
CERTIFICATES, 


¶Vames stand approximately in order of merit? 


Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumber 
land; Fra. Bartlett, Marker Square, Stow-on-the 
Weld, Glos.: Joseph. Riddle Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Nerthoamoberland ; William Dowell, 27 Mvddie 
u street, Carlisle; Ernest James Doble, Unley, Sout 
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Australia; William A. Bord, Bankhouse, Darvel, 
Ayrshire, N. B.: Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, 
Cheshunt, Waltbam Cross ; Fred Hill, 35 Albion Road, 
Queen's Road, Dalston; George Tomlinson, 15 Seurgill, 
Egremont, Cumberland; Lewis Sam iel Kingwell, 
2u South Avenue, Polsloe Road, Exeter; Robert William 
Fenton, 31 Coronation Terrace, Geldard Road, B r-tall; 
Raymond Light, 4 St. James Villas, Winchester; 
Charle; Kettle, Kilnhurst, Rotherham; Fred. W. Dyer, 
*haw Hou-c, Heavi ree, Exeter; Edward G. Nightin- 
gele, 8 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh: Wilma Norman 
Neruda, Villa Britannia, Cortíua, Tyrol, Austria. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 
By Dr. GoRpox STABLES, B.N. 


The Boy Himself, The Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—Those not actually in the “ken” 
would be surprised at the number of boys who 
are greatly concerned about their personal appearance. 
Not their physique, properly speaking—that would be 
very natural—but what girls call good looks. Now, 
fur my own part, I would not give a lad who could 
place someone of his own size fairly aud squarely on 
bis back in half a minute for fifty possessed merely of 
a clear complexion, lackadaisical eyes, and rosy cheeks, 
Yet, from the .O. P.“ office. and many other sources, 
l a:n constantly getting such queries as, What will 
put colour in my face?” What will make my lips 
red ?" * What shall I do to have pretty hair?” 
" What will make my eyelashes grow long and sweep 
my cheeks?” etc, An effeminate lad iz, in my old- 
fashioned eyes. an abominu:ion. As a rule, almost 
without a singe exception, he is soft, not only in 
nerve and muscle, but in brain as well; he possesses 
no real grit, and his courage is of that description 
which in presence of danger oozes out of the toes of 
his boots. A boy of this stamp is never brave except 
in bed; then, all alone by himself, he will build any 
number of castles in the air, and he himself will be 
the hero of every one of them; but if- as sometimes 
does happen—a bit of plaster, at the dark hour of 
midnight, gets loosened in the adjoining wall, and goes 
weirdly rattling down behind the wainscot, then oli! 
the bero’s head is hidden under the bedcluthes in a 
moment, aud he lies quaking for the next half-hour 
to come, 

I want you lads of the “ B. O. P.,“ and all lads, in view 
of the fact that it is to you that the defence of this 
great kingdom and empire is by-and-by going to be 
entrusted, to study manfulness and leave beauty to 
girls and “mammy's pet boys.“ Hold your stioulders 
square, throw out that chest of yours und let it expand, 
be always quiet and mild und unostentatious in 
manner, but be dignitiel, nevertheless, and feel as if 
this world were your birth right, as indeed, my lads, 
itis. I mean it is the birth right of tbe strony and 
the healthy, if such love morality and hate sin. The 
boy who moons around with in-drawn stomach, with 
sloping chest, and eyes bent down as if he didn't quite 
care to look the cat or the town clock in the face, 
isn't going to inherit the earth, take my word for it. 
Nay, more, such a lad has none too much morality to 
spare, if the truth were known ; instead of thinking 
and being interested in others he is retrospective and 
self-conscious aud - well, the odds are aguin.t his 
making old bones. 

l am the last one in the world to decry physical 
exercises, though they are so. netimes overdone, till the 
would-be athlete becomes a lop-sided ninny. In fact, 
I am for physique; but most boys go the wrong way to 
get it, or they think that it will come ina few weeks, 
Now, if you will read next month's Doings, vou will get 
some good hints on this very subject, that, if taken, are 
going to do you a power of good, 


THe Porutry Rvy.—You will, of course, go on 
batching if vou have the chance and the hens ready to 
sit. It ix always easy getting eges of the very best 
strains through the Poultry column of such a paper as 
the " Exchange and Mart,” whether for egg- production, 
chickens for flesh or exhibition purposes. In dry 
weather the edges of the nests where the hens are 
sitting on eges should be sprinkled with hot water. 
Chickens that have been hatched early will be getting 
sturdy, big, und strong now, and it is time, therc- 
fore, to sort the cockerels and pullets into separate 
yanis. See to the ventilation of your houses; nothing 
breeds disease, to suy nothing of debility, sooner than 
bad air. 

The weather will be getting warmer, and I trust not 
so wet and wretched as last year. But be prepared for 
anything, and thas show your wisdom, You know 
the value of the dust-bath. Keepit dry, and put peat- 
earth, as well as old lime from walls, good sind, gravel, 
wud bandfols of sulphur init. If you have not a krass 
run, pray don't forget green food. Spratt's have all 
kinds of poultry fools. Don't forget crissel. Feed 
wellat all times, but beware of too much soft food. 
It Seems to me that poultry-farming in this country is 
taking a turn for the better. Many may maken living 
atit in a very pleasant way-it they study it as a 
sciencethough none will ever grow rich out of it. 


Turk AVIARY.—In this merry month of May your 
bids ought to be at their very best, aid il you have a 
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book and study it well, nothing should go wrong. 
Fyvg-hbound is a painful thing. Oiling the vent with a 
feather dipped in hot olive-oil should do much good. 
Sometimes the vent is held over steam, but for most 
boys this woull present a dangerous difficulty. Feed 
most carefully and well, It is generally a bird that 
has been mated too early, or in a weak condition when 
mate], that suffers from ege-bound., Be most careful 
Low you handle such a bird. It is a great sign of 
debility when a hen perspires much and wets her 
yomg., Such a bird was rot weil to commence with, 
nnd if vou get one brood out of Ler you should give 
her a long rest. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Small need for me to say much 
abous pigeons this month, if my renders liave—long 
before commencing to breed—bought a practical guide 
aud studied it properly. They will have learned the 
immense advantaze of careful selection, of preliminary 
health. youth aud strength of stock, of proper feeding, 
fresh air, sunshine, and cleanliness. If guidel by 
proper principles their efforts to breed gool birds are 
bound to be successful. Beware of a wet sloppy deck 
during this month and the next. See to it that clean 
water in well-rinsed fountains is given every day, and 
plenty of food in the evening, because the pigeous are 
carlier risers than their tnaster-, 


THE RARBITRY.—There is no excuse for not having 
clean hutches now, nor dry ones either, and the boy who 
shuts his rabbits up in durkness in the month of May, 
and d ies not give them exercise in the sunshine, ought 
himself to be locked up f.r a month in the coal-cellar, 


THE GARDENS.— Plant greens wherever you have 
vacant ground, if you can get nice plants. Thin your 
seedlings, whether onions or any other vevetables or 
flowers. The seulliug onions nre very nice to ext, 
mind, but you must not starve tli se in the drills by 
leaving them overcrowded. Potatoes may still be 
planted, up to the middle of June indced, if you have 
good seed aud ground to spare. 

You had better begin at once getting up weeds 
Wherever visible. They come out easily when young, 
but if allowed to grow they refuse to come without 
doing much damage, Moreover, weeds of any size 
starve aud kill by violence the plants they grow 
amongst. 
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B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN MAT. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, u. A. (Oxon.). 


PURCHASING SECOND-IIAND APPARATUS, 


AY, the month of flowers, of blue skies and soft 
winds, is also tbe month for all amateurs to wake 
up, if they have not already done so, and sce what 
photographie pabulum is spread before their admiring 
gaze. Now, if ever, is the time for the beginner to settle 
on the camera with which he purposes to make his 
first experimenta in the alluring pastime, and to lay in 
a s'ock of the necessary apparatus for use on the 
coming half-holiduys when Probus reigus supreme and 
the dark days of winter lie behind us. 

There are, however, unfortunately, many whose purse 
displays no sufficient plenitude to admit of their 
purchasing tbe magnificent sperimens of apparatus 
which meet the eyes of the ravished beholder in so 
many chemists’ and photographic dealers’ shops. To 
such two courses are open—he can either be satisfied 
with inferior apparatus, or he can buy first-rate 
apparatus, only second-hand, 

Now, it depends very much upon the sort of chap the 
reader is which course 1 should advise him to take. If 
he is disiuclined to take very much trouble over the 
business, or to critically examine any apparatus that 
may be offered him, or to get up the merits of indivi- 
dual cameras, ete., and does not aspire to any great pic- 
torial achievements in the future, then 1 would say, by 
all means get a cheap camera from some dealer who you 
have reason to believe will not mislead you with respect 
to the capacity of the one he offers you. But, seeing 
the large number of genuine bargains continually being 
offered in. various advertisements and dealers’ lists of 
cameras which are really practically as good as they 
were ou the day they were first purchased, and worth 
much more than the amount for which thes are offered, 
I should say that, if care and attention be paid to exami- 
nation of it before purcba- ing, so that it may not turn 
Out the proverbial * pig in a poke" (an ancient expres- 
kion, by the way, not confined to England, as the 
French also have “acheter chat en poche,” which 
refers to the occupant of the “ poke" on letting it out 
being found to be a cat and not a pig !), there is no 
reason why a very much better turn-out may not be 
procure) than cun be got new for the same sum. 

Papers like the“ Exchange and Mart” are the best 
for this sort of barga.n, and there are sometinusa few 
advertisements on the cover (inside) of the B. O. P.“ 
weekly numbers, and in the monthly parts. In trans- 
actions of this ki: d there are a few precautions to be 
recommended, One is, never send money to strangers ; 
always insi-t on the "deposit system,“ and have the 
apparutus for a few days on approval. Another is, 
always Choose some apparatus which has a “name” for 
excellence; if you take an unknown camera it may be 
good, but it may also be one made by some joiner who 
does not understand the special requiremente of camera 
construction. It may even (sad to say!) be a very 
antique one “vamped up" to look well just for a few 
weeks, but unfitted to stand the strain of frequent use. 

To avoid all these things, when examining tle camera 
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see that the w. od is solid mahogany or walnut, not 
warpel, that che slides fit well. and that the upparatus 
is thoroughly light-tight. Instructions how to test it 
for this were given in the Marchi part of the B.O.P." 
Also that the lens bears some well-known maker's name., 
Also sce that the slides are perfeetly light-tight in 
themselves, and that all velvet strips to keep out light 
are intact. Also that a'l nute and screws are in their 
Places, and especially that the legs of the tripod are 
uninjured, and that the arrangement for fixing them in 
position is complete. 

See that the reversing back tits properly in both 
positions, and that the dark-slides go in and out 
easily, And pay particular attention to the bellows 
body, to sce that there are no pinholes when the 
camera is extended at its full length. The lens albo 
Wants to be examined to see that the iris diaphragm 
works properly and that it bas not worn bright, al-o 
that the gla-ses are free from scratches, and the metal 
work not bent. 

Of course, if the worker is an “old band" he will 
know what movements to require in the apparatus, 
but if he is a beginner be may like to be told what to 
look for, I may therefore summuar.se tLetn briefly as 
follows ; 

‘he camera should be at least * double extension,“ 
and, better still, ^ triple extension,“ waich involves a 
length of bellows of about 20 inches in the half-plate 
size. On the other hand, it should be capable of being 
racked back to within 24 inches, for use when work- 
ing with a wide-angle lens. A “reversing back” is 
ulinost a sine qua non iu these days, and practically all 
cameras of the s and type are made with it. Rising 
and falling fronts are almost always provided, and the 


front should e.ther be permanently fined nt the end of 


the extension frame which racks out froin the bare- 
board, or be capable of being fixed there, so that there 
may be nothing to get in the way when using a wide- 
angle lens. An instantaneous shutter is almost a 
necessity in these days, but whether it acts in front 
of the lens or behind it is a matter of personal choice, 
though the former has now become somewhat ** old- 
fashioned.” 

The tripod should be threefold at least, and should 
be about tive fret high when setup. A low tripod gives 
too much foreground, a high one may make the ground 
look as if it went uphill if tlie camera is pointed down 
too much. The tripod legs should be easily set up— 
there are few things more aggravating than having to 
tumble with the legs of the camera while some subject 
that will not wait is slipping away without being 
taken! The bottom legs of the camera should be 
Capable of being fixed at any desired height by means 
$ Campa; to accommodate the camera to unequal 

eve Is, 

The lens should have an iris diaphragm or a set of 
stops (though these, again, are now rather old-fashioned ) 
and should work at y at least—preferably at fC, if the 
Operator Wants to take snap-shots on dull days. It 
should be carefully tested to see if it completely covers 
the plate from edge to edge with the biggest stop in— 
85 i the picture should be sharp all over when that 

s nsed. 

J menticn all these matters, as the same advice will 
suit those who want to know what they are to look for 
when purchasing a new camera, of whom there are 
a.Wwuys many at this time of year. 

Some cameras, outwardly perfect, are epoilt by not 
being carefully adjustcd—for instance, the plate may 
not be in exact register when the dark-slide is inserted 
instead of the ground-glass, This is, however, bardly 
likely to happen except. with a camera made by an 
amateur constructor : those made by the large firms are 
fairly sure to be accurate in this way. However, betore 
waking up bis mind the intending purchaser should 
uy the experiment by exposing a plate in it, taking 
care not to damage the apparatus in case he wants 
afterwards to return it—a sad contingeucy which, let 
us Lope, will not take place ! 
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Correspondence. 


F. J. LiNpLEY.— The books are published by Messra, 
Jurrold & Sons, of Norwich, aud of Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C. 


Tra PrANTER.—Crole's * Text-book of Tei Planting 
and Manufacture " is published by Crosby Lockwood 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


T. N. R—The latest official information is that South 
Africa should be avoided by emigrants ut the pre-cnt 
time, and that in Natal the eupply of white labour 
considerably exceeds. the demand, and “no one 
should go to the Trausvaal in search of work.” 
Write to the Chairman, Emigrants’ Information 
( fice, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


ANxious (Bedferd).—You cou'd hardly do better 
than begi; with the orgau tutor by Stainer, and 
follow vp with Hauck, 


Dios (Reider).—Too large an order, 
take a page in the" B.O.P.” 

F. W. PICKARD. — Yon will find full particulars of every 
branch of the Navy in tlie "Quarterly Navy List," 
which can be «cei at eser free library, or ean be 
obtained through uny bookseller for three shillings, 


A. LroNAub.—l. Sonthward's * Practical Printing.“ 
2. There are no George IV. groats execpt Mauudy 
mouey, oi th from three to four shilliugs the set, 


To reply would 
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to his rifle, thereby obtaining a much longer appearance 
reach, and with this he literally pinned the that it « 
serpent to the ground. The victim writhed thing on: 
horribly in its agony, but a second blow post aft 


decapitated the creature, and with a few broad 

convulsive movements it lay limp and life- nearly 

less. from 
Snakes were bv no means uncommon, and Ih 


we frequently captured them with a view to with 
obtaining their skins as mementoes or for was 
use as showy puggarees on our retura home. whe 
I once buried the carcass of one of these for 
reptiles close to an ant-hill, in the hope that an 
the occupants would, by devouring all su 
decomposing matter, provide me with a 
perfect skeleton. To my surprise, however, 
on revisiting the spot, I found that the 
remains had been wholly carried off. At 
the time I remember I was greatly mysti- 
fied, but I have now no doubt that this 
was done by some of the prowling mammals 
which inhabit South Africa. 
Shortly before my return to England 
we were quartered at a large standing cam) 
in the vicinity of Stellenbosch—a rath = 
pretty place, surrounded by orange-grov: = — 
gardens, woodlands, and extensive vil = 
yards, While here I heard that s P 3 t 
chameleons had been seen amongst p — 
neighbouring bushes, and I at once se! GE E- a 
to secure a specimen. This, however, 
by no means as easy as I had antici 
for these strange animals are endowe — — 
the marvellous power of assuming p -—— 
wonderful extent, the colour of th m 
roundings. I was beginning to 2 = — e 
of my unsuccessful search, when I 
perceived one of these curiou 
clinging to a branch in the mij 
foliage. So similar was it in eg 
adjacent leaves that it was 
difficult to distinguish the Ma 
even after locating it. d 
It was with some difficulty Uu 
the chameleon from the twig 
its prehensile tail was firm 
interference, apparently, 
sented, for it grew liter: 
face with rage, and ma 
snaps at my fingers. Og 
camp I broke off a lea 
of the bushes, and on ar 
I tied this to the top 
beneath the canvas fq 
This idea worked 
quite unable to desg 
means of the pole 
facilities for exercis 
The swarms of 
sated at the top ¢ 
water which 
tilators, form 
and drink, 
le would 
is was rec 
ould -mg 
eration 
en or 
htly fo 
.gue for 
ng like 
quickl 
tunate 
CESS 
ten m 
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DE' THE 1908 CRICKET SEASON: OUR 


NCE more, at the opening of another 
Cricket season, we start our WEEKLY 
CoxPrrITIONS" on the same lines as have 
proved so acceptable in the past to all our 
cricketing readers. Ours is a fair field and 
no favour—the best men invariably win! 

We offer, then, TWELVE SPLENDID CRICKET 
Bats, with silver name-plate attached to 
each, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known Joux PIddorr 
“ SURREY DRIVER, as used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel of the Surrey Eleven ; and 
described by C. B. Fry, too, as that 
“ thoroughly good bat." 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular B.O.P.” readers, 
lirespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
competitor should in every case where the 
subject admits of it—as in the drawing 
subjects—use a posícard or single page of 
note-paper only, and be most careful to see 
that name and address are clearly written at 
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the top. When, however, the competition is 
a descriptive one, both sides of the page of 
note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes will be given to him if 
the same competitor should succeed in 
several subjects. The decision of the Editor 
is in all cases final, and he cannot reply to 
questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only. No 
time-allowance can be made in this weekly 
series for colonial or foreign readers, as we 
are anxious to get the bats awarded with all 
possible celerity. All work must be strictly 
original, and any competitor discovered copy- 
ing in any one subject will be disqualified for 
the whole series. 


1. CnickEr Soa (Words only). [This competition 
closes May 9.) 


2. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH: 
competition closes May 16.) 


“WELL BET." [This 


ANNUAL SERIES.) 


* 
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% B. O. P.“ WEEKLY SUBJECTS. 


3. Hcmorovus DrscniPTION OF A LocAL, MATCH." 
[This competition closes May 23.] 


4. PEN-AND-INK. SKETCUH : “CLEAN BOWLED.” 
[This compet.tion closes May 30.) 
5. DESCIJPTION IN VERSR OF THE SCHOOL'S 


Victory, [This competition closes June 6.) 


6. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE SCHOOL'S DEFEAT. 
( This comp: tition closes June 13.] 


7. Mixen TEAM OF BRITISH GENTLEMEN AND 
PROFESSIONALS, as selected by our readers, 10 
PLAY THE WORLD. If more than one reader should 
send in the same winning list, first place will be 
balloted for in the office, and consolation prizes will be 
given. [This competition closes June 20.] 


8. OUR BEST BATSMAN AND OUR BEST BOWLER, as 
decided by the votes of our readers. Same conditions a3 
in No.7, [This competition close June 927.) 


9. 51x GooD BRIEF HINTA ON BATTING AND Six 
ON BOWLING, [This competition closes July 4.) 


10. ARRANGEMENT OF ‘THE FIELD WHEN THR Fast 
BOWLER FACES THE " SLOGGER " BATSMAN! AND WHEN 
THR Stow BOWLER FACES THE STONK-WALLER 
[This competition closes July 11.) 


ll. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE HOME-GOINO OF 
THE VICTORIOUS TEAM. [This competition closes July 18.) 


12, PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE EDITOR PRFSENT- 
ING THE BATS TO THE SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS 
( This competition closes July 25.) 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


Bv Tom Bevan, Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," 


etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE TREASURE FOUND. 


V HAT & wild ride I had that morning ! 

How hope and fear blew hot and cold 
within me! I crossed the Downs, meeting 
no man, and espying only a solitary shep- 
herd here and there in the distance. 

I rode right up to the steep path, dis- 
mounted, and essayed to lead my horse down 
into the hollow. For some time he refused 
to take a single step, but I coaxed him to try, 
and at imminent risk of broken knees I 
got him down, trembling and affrighted, 
to the leveller earth. I passed my left 
arm through the bridle and held a pistol 
ready cocked in my right. I had had 
hopes of finding Master Hollis’s men still 
on watch ; perhaps they were. I could not 
discover them. 

The stone hut was deserted and just 
as we had left it about forty hours pre. 
viously. I took my horse in with me and 
closed the door. Next I found a lanthorn 
and lighted it. The back of the hut, as I 
have said, was really the face of the cliff, 
and the door into the cavernous store-room 
was open. I went in and made a quick 
tour of the visible passages. Some of us 
had done this when we captured O'Neil 
and we found but little to reward our search. 

Now it was from the first cave behind 
the hut itself that I had heard the sigh and 
the rustle of movement that had scared me 
away. I came back into it again, examined 
every corner and could not see a sign that 
any being had been lodged in it. So far 
as I could tell, there was not a soul in the 
whole labyrinth of passages, and I could 
find nothing like a door in any wall Yet 
I felt sure that the smugglers had some 
hiding-place more secret than the places 
I had explored. 

I found a bar of iron in the hut, and 
steadily I walked the winding passages 
sounding the walls for any sign of hollow. 
ness. I gave up in despair after an hour 
of tapping. and went into the hut again. 
I was foiled ; my hopes were dashed ; m 
vision of light had proved a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp." With the ardour of youth I 
had followed a dream and found nothing. 
I was glad that I had not seen Sir Arthur and 
brought him with me a-chasing phantoms. 

After a rest and a few minutes of gloomy 
thought, it came to my mind that I might 
turn my ride to some advantage. I looked 
out; the hollow was still empty, so I pro. 
ceeded to turn the place upside down in the 
hope of finding some papers belonging to 
O'Neil. > I found a ſew scraps, and these I 
put into my pocket. Tossing aside a 
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heap of skins I was surprised to see a trap- 
door made of old ship boards and fitted with 
a ring. I pulled it up; there was an aperture 
about a yard square. Lowering my lan- 
thorn, I could see some kegs of spirit and a 
long, iron-bound box. 

I dropped into the secret cellar. Judge 
of my surprise when I found an archway 
on my right hand that showed a passage 
running beneath the hut. I resolved to 
follow it, and dil so quickly. After a few 
vards I came to a ladder. I mounted, and 
knew I must be in the heart of the cliff and 
above the passages I explored before. Ahead 
I could see à glimmer of light. I came to 
it, discovered a narrow, slit-like aperture, 
and looked through to find I was the height 
of three men above the general level of the 
hollow. 

On I ran, holding mv lanthorn well 
above me and wasting no moment of time, 
for I well knew that any quarrier or fisher 
that might chance to come into the hut 
would trap me bevond hope of escape. 

My heart beat loudly, and the blood sang 
in mine ears. The floor of the passage 
began to descend. I was nearing the level 
of the hollow again. The way broadened. 
1 was in a lofty cave, and water came 
“drip,” “drip,” from the roof with a loud 
splash into a pool. Here is a fortress! 
thought I, and I stooped and drank from 
the rocky basin, for I was hot with excite- 
ment and labour. 

A sweet air blew through the cavern, 
and I sought and found an outlet. It was 
a tiny one, large enough for a half-grown 
hound, and through it trickled the over- 
flow from the rocky pool. The place, I 
could see, was the main store-room of the 
smugglers, and the King had lost a pretty 
penny of tunnage on the stuff that lay in 
the corners. 

I went round the place for a hasty sur- 
vey—it was fifty paces from end to end 
and near as many in width—and God be 
praised that I did so. In a corner I was 
startled to see a body lying covered up with 
a rough coverlet. For an instant I shrank 
back in affright ; then, as the bundle did 
not move, I thrust aside my fears and went 
near. Merciful heaven !—’twas our sweet 
lady, asleep or in a swoon. 

I waved my lanthorn before her eyes, 
hoping that its light would arouse her, but 
she stirred not and scarce showed signs of 
life—or 80 it seemed to my mind. Then I 
lifted her head very gently, rubbed her 
cold temples with my fingers, and she 
suddenly started into consciousness and 
cried out, endeavouring to thrust me away. 

Dear mistress," I cried, ** 'tis I, Master 
Hodgson!“ 

She stared at me. Thou here!" she 
said. So thou wert a traitor after all.“ 

I gasped. “Traitor!” I .:hoed.. No! 
Heaven is my judge that I was faithful. 
Day and night have I sought you in these 
. wilds and on the shore. Praise God! 
I have found you. Come !—you are free." 

I lifted her up. Those men ! ” she said, 

The hut is empty; but we must hasten. 
Can you walk?“ 

„Not far, I fear. I am weak and starv- 
ing. Master Hodgson, I believe the villains 
left me here to die." 

I answered not, but gave her my arm 
to lean upon and hurried her into the hut. 
Instantly she recognised my grey steed as 
belonging to her betrothed. ‘* Sir Arthur?“ 
she asked eagerly. 

Is searching elsewhere,’ 
“ but he is to meet me near here. 
he may be waiting." 

Then hasten, dear Master Hodgson. 
Hasten ! ” 

I must see that the way be clear. Here 
is wine and a little food. Eat, whilst I 
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I answered; 
Even now 
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look out.“ I ran from the hut as far as 
the gap. Horror! Two men were coming 
down the path, and a third stood at the 
top evidently acting as sentinel. He 
signalled to the others and they signalled 
to him. All three were in rough fisher garb. 

“ What should I do?” I could not hide 
my horse. From boulder to boulder I 
doubled back to the hut. Mv blanched face 
spoke bad news, and my mistress clutched 
my arm in dismay. I fear we are too 
late," I said. 

ti How ? 57 

I told her what I had seen. At once 
her old pride flashed out. Art armed? 
she asked. 

“ Yea!” said I. 

“Then we'll hold this place till help 
comes. If Sir Arthur is near he will hear 
the sounds of our firing. There are guns 


yonder and store of powder and ball, Take 
thy pistols and bar the door.”’ 
We made hasty preparations, and I 


stood at a loophole that commanded the 
gap. All three men were coming on, but 
with great caution, taking cover as I had 
done. Evidently they had heard bad 
news and were come to see what truth was 
in them. 1 remembered that no smoke was 
issuing from the chimney ; the absence of 
that sign of occupation would inspire them 
with caution. From time to time I passed 
word to mv mistress telling how matters 
were progressing. 

Are they near enough for a bullet to 
reach them?“ 

** Yes,” said I. 

“ Then see how they will receive one.“ 

I took up a rifle and pushed the muzzle 
through the loophole. Without much aim 
I fired. The noise echoed round, and, when 
the smoke clearel away, the men had 
vanished. I took another gun and waited. 
Presently a head appeared above a boulder. 
I aimed carefully this time and sent some 
chips of stone flying. The fellows bolted, 
dodging like rabbits, and I fired both my 
pistols in rapid succession. 

Half an hour passed. No one appeared, 
so I went forth and reconnoitred again: 
both hollows were empty. On the ridge of 
the height, however, was a man leading a 
horse. I recognised Sir Arthur. He had 
grown anxious and was come on from the 
appointed place, judging that my errand 
was to the hollow. I shouted and waved. 
He answered me. So, full of joy, I ran 
back to the hut. I led out my horse, lifted 
my lady into the saddle, and pushed on 
through the gap. The lovers recognised 
each other instantly, and the young knight, 
bidding his horse stand, came down to 
meet us. 

What a meeting that was! What sobs 
and kisses, what sweet words and embraces ! 
I walked away and distracted my attention 
by kicking pebbles into a pool. My name 
was called, and I went back, Sir Arthur 
seized me and kissed me soundly on both 
cheeks, Then came his sweet lady, looking 
very rosy. ‘“* By your leave, Master Hodg- 
son," she murmured ; and lo! she kissed me 
also. I was never so confused and shame- 
faced in all my life. Thou art a wizard,” 
she said, with a happy smile. 

“ A prince of wizards," added Sir Arthur ; 
** one that can see into robbers’ dens.“ 

* Nav," said I, I did but put two and 
two together; and 'twas only a happy 
chance after all." 


* No mere chance!” cried Sir Arthur 
fervently. 
“That is true," said J. Twas our 


ladv's good angel that led my feet." 

And 30 we rode home. I, on the grey, 
in front, Sir Arthur, with his beloved 
behind him, following. What they said as 
they rode I do not know. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ALL'S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL. 


Now, before we reached Poole, the news 
of our coming had got abroad.  'Tis 
wonderful how news doth sprezd, for we 
had met no man near enough to be accosted 
by him ; and yet the Mayor and a goodly 
concourse of folk met us ere we got within the 
citv bounds. 

The cheers and shouts of these quickly 
brought the rest of the populace out into 
the street, eager to share in whatever 
demonstration was going on. I warrant 
you they cheered us to the echo; O'Neil 
must have heard it in his dungeon. And 
Sir Arthur lifted his hat till his arm ached, 
our pretty lady bowing the while and 
smiling most sweetly and happily. 

Nothing would do but that we must go 
to the Mayor's house. His worship made 
a speech from the steps; the crowd threw 
their hats in the air and gave three cheers 
for Mistress Bampfylde and Sir Arthur; 
whereupon our dear lady stepped forward 
and called for three more for Master Hodg- 
Son. Master Hodgson!” mark you. I 
nearly dropped down from sheer astonish- 
ment, and I got me behind the portly form 
of the Mayor as quickly as I could. But 
the crowd demanded to see Master Hodgson, 
and Sir Árthur led me forth despite my 
earnest entreaties, 

Then we went into the Mayor's parlour 
and refreshed ourselves, Save for the 
wine and food that I had given her in the 
hut, our lady had tasted nothing since 
some little while before we captured O'Neil ; 
he alone waited upon her, and so his threat 
that she would neither eat nor drink whilst 
he was in gaol was no idle one. 

In telling our several stories it transpired 
that our lady had been behind the door of 
the store-room when first I ventured into 
the robbers' quarters, and that she recollected 
that some one tried the door; she did not 
call out, thinking that it was one of the 
gang trying to get at the stores, not know- 
ing that the prisoner was lodged there for 
the nonce. 

We journeyed on to Clifdon in the late 
afternoon, and such cheering by the men 
and weeping by the wenches I never saw. 
And our mistress wept too. Then we 
assembled in the hall, and the steward 
and cellarer and cook-maid had set forth a 
mighty feast, having been busy since noon, 
when first the news reached Clifdon. 

To me, a homeless wanderer, the post of 
honour was given. I declared that I had 
done nothing to deserve it, having only 
followed some mysterious promptings of 
my mind. But the company would not 
listen to my “ Nay! nay!" I had found 
their beloved mistress. I had stood to 
defend her in the hut against odds ; surely 
that was claim enough for the honour thev 
did me. 

Torches burned all night in Clifdon, 
and I found myself going to bed at cock- 
crow, having been on sentry duty since 
midnight, for we had vowed to keep watch 
and ward until a master came to guard the 
heiress of the Bampfvldes. 

The next dav folk came pouring in from 
all parts to see our mistress and congratulate 
her, and towards late afternoon we found 
that every one of the invited wedding 
guests was present. 

No sooner was this noted than Sir Arthur 
sent for the parson, and there, in the great 
hall, our sweet lady was married to the 
brave knight who loved her so devotedlv. 
And we all made merry again. The good 
parson bade us thank God for all His 
mercies. We did so, devoutly and gladly ; 
but we gave a volume of cheers for bride 
and bridegroom as soon as the ** Amen” 


was said. Verily, our hearts were full, 
and we gave thanks from them, sang from 
them, cheered írom them, and at last 
danced with all the might that was in them. 
Some of us had not slept when the hour 
came to go outside and sing a morning carol 
to awaken master and mistress and guests. 
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Watch had been kept for the Hawk all 
this time. She did not come to Purbeck. 
O'Neil had plotted and carried out his 
rascally business without the knowlelge 
of his two chiefs, Carton and Captain Jonas. 
He had arranged to join them at Falmouth. 
He did not keep to the arrangement, for the 
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Dorchester hangman took toll of him for his 
many villainies ; and some of the fishers 
and quarriers of Purbeck shared his fate. 
Others of them were whipped and im- 
prisoned, and the Sheriff swept the isle pretty 
clean. 

(To be continued.) 
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[e the rest of that day there was little 

more work done in the town except by 
Mr. Dodd. He had his turbine to attend 
to, messages to send, and letters to write. 
But after seeing that the mechanics were at 
work setting the turbine in place, and having 
done all else that he cculd, in much im- 
patience he at last settled himself at his tele- 
phone desk, and called up by long distance 
the New York chief of police. "There were 
delays, but at last he heard from the receiver 
a faint and distant voice. 

* Is that the chief of police?“ asked Mr. 
Dodd. 

It is,“ was the answer. 

“I have been writing and telegraphing 
you," said Mr. Dodd, about a man named 
Waterman, accused of murder in your city 
eleven years ago. Also about a man named 
Volger, who is, I think, called Foxy Adams." 

* Now you're talking," said the tiny voice. 
„A nice tangle you've given us to unravel.” 

"I don't hear you plainly," said Mr. 
Dodd, puzzled. “ Why haven't I heard 
from you before? 

* The message went to the wrong office." 

* Well," asked Mr. Dodd. are you going 
to send for Waterman ? " 

be No." 

" No?" cried Mr. Dodd. 
want him?“ 

“ Don’t want him,” tinkled the thin voice. 
„Turn him loose." There followed what 
appeared to be an explanation, of which Mr. 
Dodd could catch nothing whatever. At 
length he gave it up. 

* But Volger?” he asked—" Adams, if 
that's his name. Shall we hold him?“ 

* Hold him tight," trickled the reply. 
** We'll send the papers as soon as we can." 

“And you don't want Waterman?” 
asked Mr. Dodd again. : 

“ Don’t you understand?” he heard 
faintly, but he was sure it came distinctly. 
* Adams was the man Waterman killed." 

* What ? " cried Mr. Dodd. 

The answer was indistinct. 

“ Will you telegraph me that there is no 
charge against Waters?“ he asked. Again 
he could not distinguish the reply. Speak 
plainer!” he directed. 

But the little singing in the wire had 
ceased. "' They've cut me off," he thought, 
and rang for Central. You've cut me off,” 
he complained. 

“ [ m sorry, Mr. Dodd,” said the girl over 
the wire. “ It's on one of the cross-country 
lines. They're always working badly. Uil 
try again." But after much effort she at last 
learned that the chief of police had left his 
office. His mind full of what he had heard, 
or what he thought he had heard, Mr. Dodd 
hurried to the gaol. 

There he asked to sce Waters, and was at 
once admitted to the office of the gaol. where 
Waters was brought to him. This is very 

oo | of you, sir." said the prisoner. 

* Waters," said Mr. Dodd, I have some 
information which I want you to help ine 
piece out. Iam going to ask you some ques- 


* Don't. you 


CHAPTER XXXIII. —UNDERSTANDINGS. 


tions which you must answer to the best of 
your ability—this accusation against vou. 
Describe the man you acknowledge killing, 
and the struggle.” 

* There was no struggle, sir," said Waters. 
The man was a newcomer at the mill; he 
had worked in our room but two days, and 
I'd scarcely come face to face with him but 
once or twice. But one day, just after the 
noon hour, as we were going to our plices, 
I heard him say all women were bad. 
I stopped short and said to him, Any man 
that says that is bad himself. ? 

" Well?" asked Mr. Dodd, as Waters 
paused, 

He jumped at me," said Waters, with 
a long hammer he had in his hand. I backed 
against a machine, sir, found I couldn't get 
away. and as he aimed a blow at me which 
would have finished me, I snatched a tool 
from the machine bench and let him have it. 
He went down, sir, like an ox." 

Lell me," said Mr. Dodd, “exactly where 
you struck him." 

“Just above the ear. sir," answered 
Waters, It laid his cheek open down to 
the chin." 

Mr. Dodd walked once up and down the 
room, then came and stood in front of Waters. 
* Then," he said, “a blow like that would 
make a scar on a man's forehead and chin, 
say from above the ear to the point of the 
jaw." He passed his hand along his own 
face to show the line. 

Waters started as the idea came to him. 
“ Mr. Dodd, the man would have to recover 
to have a scar ! 

Tell me," said Mr. Dodd, what was the 
man's name? 

“ Adams," answered Waters. 

And was he bearded ? ” 

“ He was, sir.” 

Mr. Dodd paused. He was satisfied now 
that he had heard aright over the telephone, 
that Volger was the man Waters was sup- 
posed to have killed, and that Waters had 
not recognised him on account of their short 
acquaintance, the absence of beard, and the 
very scar which Waters himself had made. 
But he wished to be positive, and therefore 
called the gaoler. Will you bring Volger 
here?“ he asked. 

Volger was brought. He had been badly 
bruised by Bob, and in the woods his clothes 
had been torn ; he looked shabby, tired. and 
in very bad repair. Volger," said Mr. 
Dodd.“ vou've had a hard time." 

" Yes, sir," agreed the man respectfully. 
He was not such as Rip. who, like a trapped 
wolf. was furious and sullen by terms, 

“ Volger.” said Mr. Dodd again,“ will you 
tell me where you first met Waters?“ 

" Never before I came to your mill, sir," 
answered Volger quickly. 

Then how," asked Mr. Dodd.“ did you 
know that his name was Waterman?!“ 

"Why—why " stammered the man. 

Mr. Dodd looked at him with a smile. 
Lou were not very “ory,” he said, empha- 
sising the word. 


Volger started and looked at Mr. Dodd im 
fear. At the same moment Waters leaped 
from his seat. Foxy Adams!” he cried. 
“That was the name. Are von the man?” 
he demanded, approaching Volger. 

“ You may as well acknowledge it," said 
Mr. Dodd. 

"Iam," mumbled Volger. 

Waters clasped his hands together. 
„Thank God!” he said. as now he learned 
that he had not killed. Mr. Dodd called the 
gaoler and had Volger removed. 

“ And—and Im free to go, sir?“ 
Waters. “ To go to Tim?” 

“ You can go as soon as I hear officially 
from the New York chief of police," said 
Mr. Dodd, “and that won't be long. You 
needn't go back to your cell, at any rate. 
You are lucky, Waters, Only —if you had 
never started home that day!“ 

^ Don't speak of it, sir," cried Waters. 
* Eleven years I've carried this secret with 


, 


asked 


me. It’s been a heavy burden.“ 
Now the gaoler entered again. Old 
MeCook's outside, Mr. Dodd,” he said. He 


claims his son robbed him. Here,” and he 
showel Mr. Dodd a handkerchief full of 
money and olds and ends—“ here's what I 
took from the voung fellow. Old McCook 
wants his things back without making a fuss, 
but how are we to know what is his?“ 

“The jewellery surely isn't Rip's," said 
Mr. Dodd. Here is a very fine old piece.“ 
and he took from the handkerchief a brooch. 
This is 7 

But Waters snatched it from him. That 
brooch ! " cried the dyer. * That was my 
mother’s! How did it come here? I gave 
it to my wife.” He looked at it eagerly, as- 
if trvine to read its secret. 

“If McCook owns it——” began Mr. 
Dold. 

* McCook ? " cried Waters. Excuse me, 
Mr. Dodd. I haven't any manners But 
will vou call him in!“ 

McCook was called in, and stood. glancing 
uneasily from Mr. Dodd to Waters. Mr. 
Dodd took the brooch. “ Is this yours ? ” 
asked he. 

“It is, sir." replied McCook 
holding out his hand. 

" How cil you get it ? " demanded Waters. 

" [t was my wife's," answered McCook, 

I: was my wife's," cried Waters, 

‘McCook, answer me this: Was the 
brooch the bov's— Tim's ? "* 

Into McCook’s face came his old look of 
spite, Fo,“ he said. My wife bought it 
at a pawnshop.” 

" Keep the brooch, keep it, Mr. Dodd,” 
begge 1 Waters, with shaking hands. * This 
must be looked into. Biloy may know.” 

They did not notice that McCook started, 
Biddy did know, But at that moment camo 
into the room Pelham and Tim, through the 
open door. Tim went straight to Waters, 

" What is it?“ he askel, as Waters stood 
still, looking at him eagerly, but making no 
move to meet him. Why do you look at 
me so t^" 


eagerly, 
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“ Oh, my lad, my lad," whispered Waters, 
drawing him close, ** I have such a new hope 
of thee ! ” 

Pelham had marche: up to his father. 
“A telegram came for you,” he said, hold. 
ing it out. “I thought you might want it, 
and so I brought it. And Tim wanted to 
see Mr. Waters." 

Mr. Dodd opened the telegram, read it to 
himself, and exclaimed. 

“What is it, sir ? " asked Waters, quick to 
anticipate harm. 

Mr. Dodd looked at him—looked at him 
strangelv. “It’s good news," he said. 
* Can vou bear it, Waters?“ 

Waters passed his arm around Tim. “I 
can bear anything, sir,“ he said. 

Mr. Dodd consulted the telegram. It is 
from the chief of police.“ he said. * I asked 


him to telegraph, so that there should be no 


mistake, but he tells me what I had not sup- 


posed. It reads: No charge against Water- 
man. Hold Adams and will send papers and 


men for him. One mistake in your letter. 
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Waterman's son not dead. Adopted by 
woman named McCook.’ ”’ 

There was a long silence. Tim, his face 
pale, looked up at the man who held him. 
The boy said nothing. but his eyes asked the 
question. 

Suddenly Waters dropped to his knees, 
clasped the bov close, and hid his face upon 
his shoulder. " My ron!“ he cried brokenly. 

McCook slipped out. At a gesture from 
Mr. Dodd the gaoler tiptoed away. "Then 
Mr. Do:ld took Pelham by the arm. ** Come 
away," he whispered ; and going out, they 
closed the door behind them. 


A few more words and our story is finished. 
The strike was over, and the men went back 
to work. Volger was sent for from New 
York, and in due course went to prison. The 
union did not dissolve, but its next president 
was Waters, now called Waterman, a man 
held in much honour, not only by his em- 
ployer, but also by his mates. 

As for Rip McCook, he served a term in 


[THE END.) 
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the reformatory. And his father left the 
town, being most unpopular. Bridget, 
whose home was thus destroyed, promptly 
conveyed herself to a place where for the 
first time she was appreciated, and thereafter 
kept house for Waterman and his son Tim. 
The Dodd prosperity continued. Pelham 
hut no one will expect a lad of his spirit 
not to get into more trouble, and it is im- 
possible to dispose of his adventures here. 
And Tim? His misfortune was that he 
must go to school. He had tasted the de- 
lights of work, of a career which he knew 
himself able to fill. Waters knew it also. 
and Nate acknowledged it. “ He's got the 
sense,” they agreed. But for all that he 
must go to school. No son of mine," said 
Waters, proud of the word—“ no son of mine 
shall remain a day labourer. The business 
is growing here. Go to school. Go to the 
Institute of Technology. Then come back 
and let me and Nate tell you all we know. 
You will be more than either of us then." 
And Tim is doing what his father said. 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


. . 


AS we rode through the poor-looking out- 

skirts of Lewborough, the curate called 
our attention to the ruined castle and an 
ancient church, although I felt far too much 
excited about the gipsies to be capable of 
bestowing a moment's thought on anything 
else. 

After we had ridden single file through a 
narrow, winding street, we came to a more 
important part of the town, where the 
chief shops seemed to be situated, and the 
Three Tuns Hotel—an old-fashioned house 
with a stable-yard adjoining, with two or 
three loafers idling about. 

On the other side of the street stood 
the police-station, but this looked dis- 
appointingly small, without any sign at 
present of a policeman. Fortune, however, 
favoured us in one respect, the roadway 
being under repair, 80 that whilst a gang of 
men was working a little farther along, a 
steam-roller went to and fro almost directly 
in front of the Three Tuns Hotel. 

„ Now," said the curate, as we were 
compelled in any case to dismount on 
account of the roller, I shall have to say 
goodbye for the present at any rate." 

Goodbye,“ cried Frank Ingleby. 

“I hope you'll be able to come back," 
I could not help adding. 

* Oh, I hope so,” he answered, whecling 
his bicycle the way he had come and 
disappearing down a side turning. As 
soon as we were alone, Frank began to talk 
to me as if he had been Uncle Eustace or 
even my father. 

“Now, look here," he said, leaning 
against his bicycle, “I don't want you to 
put a finger in this pie. You've got to 
keep out of it and not to interfere ; never 
mind what happens, mind your own busi- 
ness." 

Perhaps the gipsies won't come this way 
after all," I suggested. 

"I hope they will," he answered, *' but 
I don't want to get into a row about you 
from Mr. Warner ——" 

“He won't much like it, anyhow,” I 
said. 

" Ah, you wait until he gets Solomon 
back again!" cried Frank, with a good deal 
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CHAPTER IX.—WE MEET THE GIPSIES. 


of confidence. But don't forget," he 
added, that you're to keep yourself clear 
of it. We couldn't have a better spot," 
he said, gazing at the two men on the 
steam-roller, * with all these fellows about.” 

And look there! " I exclaimed, for I had 
been watching the police-station rather anxi- 
ously, ‘ There's some one at the window.“ 

We could see the man's face above the 
wire blind, and the collar of his tunic, which 
told us he was in uniform. 

“ Hullo ! " said Frank, while mv eyes were 
still fixed on the window of the police-station. 

Is that the gipsies ? “ I asked. 

“ No, but it looks like Sir Robert.” 

Where? " I cried. 

“Don’t you see? In that motor.car," 
said Frank ; and then I recognised at once 
the tall gentleman who had accompanied 
us to Grimston's cottage that morning. He 
was entirely alone, driving himself in a 
red motor.car, with room for three other 
persons, and two enormous brass lamps 
in front. 

Fortunately Sir Robert was compelled 
to stop while one of the road-menders 
removed the pole which was placed across 
the road, and Frank and I of course touched 
our caps. He looked quite pleased to see 
us again, and we certainly felt pleased to see 
him, or in fact to see anybody who might 
possibly add to the number of onlookers 
when the gipsies arrived in the town. 

* So here you are again!” he exclaimed 
cheerfully. “ Well have you got back 
the horse yet ? " 

No, but we've seen him," answered 
Frank. 

* Were those the gipsies who stole him 
that I passed a mile or two back? asked 
Sir Robert. 

" Yes," I cried, “and they've got our 
horse, although they have darkened the 
white on his legs.” 

“ Ah, that’s a very old dodge," was the 
answer. Now what are you going to do?“ 

Once more Ingleby began to explain his 
plans, telling Sir Robert that he intended 
to wait in the middle of Lewborough, oppo- 
site the police-station, until the caravan 
approached. 


* Then," said Frank, *I mean to make 
them give up our horse." 

Sir Robert listened to it all with great 
interest; but although he did not laugh or 
say a word to interrupt, I knew that he felt 
considerably amused by Frank. 

“ Well," he answered, I think I may as 
well stay to see the fun, if you don't mind." 

" Mind!" cried Frank. “I shall be 
most awfully obliged to you." 

“I am not in the least hurry," said Sir 
Robert, backing his motor-car to the kerb 
almost in front of the inn door, and stepping 
out at once. As he was in the act of lighting 
one of his long, thin cigars, the curate re- 
joined us, inquiring whether he was in 
time, and looking very pleased to hear 
from Frank that we had as yet seen nothing 
of the gipsies. While the curate stood 
talking to Sir Robert, I saw the policeman 
who had been at the window come out into 
the street, without either his helmet or belt. 
A few minutes later, I nudged Frank and 
pointed along the road, and there were the 
three vans with the spare horses, the group 
of men, the women and children, some on 
each pavement trving to induce people to 
buy their wicker chairs and baskets. 

“ Here, Fred," cried Frank, “ look after 
my bike”; and I could not help marvelling 
how he managed to keep so cool now the 
time had come. He might have been 
walking up to the wicket to bowl for all the 
haste or excitement he showed, and Sir 
Robert kept his eyes on the fellow from first 
to last. 

Frank buttoned his flannel jacket, which 
was beginning to look rather soiled and 
ever so much too small for him, while he 
planted himself in the middle of the road. 
The steam-roller passed noisily backwards 
and forwards behind him; Sir Robert and 
the curate stood in the mud beside the red 
motor-oar, the policeman hung about in front 
of the door of the station, and gradually 
the gipsies drew nearer and nearer. : 

Here, stop a minute!” cried Frank, as 
Bill came up, walking beside the horse in 
the first van, although it would have been 
obliged to stop in any case. 

What's up?!“ demanded Bill, with a 

[rapid 
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rapid glance first at the group by the motor- 
car, then at the police-station. 

* You've stolen our horse ! " said Frank, 
maintaining his ground in the middle of 
the road. ‘‘ You've stolen our horse!" he 
shouted again, and you've covered over 
the white on hislegs, and he's tied up behind 
the next van." 

* Stole your 'orse," answered Bill. 
ain't stole no 'orse. 
a thief at once." 

“ I do," said Frank, at the top of his voice. 
* You are a thief!” 

At this the gipsy's right hand went out, 
and striking Frank on the shoulder knocked 
him backwards. He would probably have 
fallen if he had not made a grab at the 
horse’s bridle, and as it was he dragged the 
animal dangerously close to Sir Robert’s car. 
He did not attempt to hit back, but stood 
there, panting a little, clinging to the bridle 
while Sam lurched towards him, gazing 
shiftily about the road. 

“What’s the young gentleman want?" 
asked Sam, in an artful voice. 

Let go that bridle ! ” cried Bill. 

“Give me back my horse, then!“ said 
Frank. 

Feeling more and more alarmed for 
Ingleby's safety, I was almost tempted to 
appeal to the policeman for help, when he 
took a few steps towards the crowd, which 
by this time (although only a minute or 
two had passed since the arrival of the 
caravan) had considerably augmented. 
Seeing the policeman approaching, Sam 
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began to whisper: argumentatively to Bill, 
and then he turned to Frank Ingleby. 

There's that 'orse we found wandering 
about the road this morning," he suggested. 

Think that’s the one the young gent's 
lost ? " asked Bill, in a reflective tone, as he 
led the way towards the second van. 

" Pity we didn't know whose it was 
before," said Sam. Then Frank made a 
dart forward and placed a hand on Solomon's 
mane as the horse stood with three others 
tied to the tail of the van. 

That's Solomon: " cried Frank. That's 
our horse!“ 

“Take care you don't get kicked," said 
Sam, ‘cause that'd be a pity." 

By this time Frank was almost lost to 
view, although no doubt Sir Robert, being 
six feet in height, could see him over the 
heads of the crowd. 

For the gipsies had all gathered about 
the second van, as well as two or three 
persons who had come out of the Three Tuns, 
and one of the men off the steam-roller, 
to say nothing of the women with baskets 
and chairs on their arms. I was afraid 
Frank might, even if he succeeded in 
recovering Solomon, be rather badly hustled, 
though the presence of the policeman was 
probably a greater protection than that of 
Sir Robert or anybody else. I noticed that 
Sam had always seemed to keep one eye in 
that direction. 

Presently I caught sight of Ingleby again, 
and saw that he had managed to seize 
Solomon's rope. 

(To be con’’ ued.) 


* Here, out of the road!” he shouted, 
appearing to take very little heed of all 
the grimy people who surrounded him. 
Out of the road ! " he cried once or twice 
more, his fresh.looking face and fair hair 
distinguishing him markedly from the dark- 
visaged crew through whom he now began 
to make his way towards me. Even to the 
last I could not feel satisfied that he would 
escape unhurt, for although Sam was 
obviously anxious to surrender the horse 
without attracting any further attention, 
Bil's face looked extremely threatening, 
and I know he would have liked to resort 
to violence. 

Out of the road there!“ shouted Frank 
once more, and with the rope shortened in 
his hand he gradually led Solomon through 
the throng. At this point the policeman 
seemed to think it judicious to inter- 
vene. 

Nov then, move on, or I shall have to 
help you," he said, and, walking forward to 
his own van, Bill thumped the horse and led 
it over to the other side of the road, where 
there was just room to get it past the steam- 
roller. 

If I'd only knowed that was your orse, 
I heard Sam say as he went by in his turn, 
“and I'd 'ad your address, I'd have gone 
a bit out of my way to bring it back to you. 
So long, mate," he added, and gradually 
the gipsy cavalcade left us behind, while 
Frank took out his handkerchief, and, 
kneeling in the road, began to wipe the 
artificial colour from Solomon's fore-legs. 
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was more than half-way home before I 
remembered why I had ridden to 
Landmead. But, in truth, the plot which 
I had overheard and the danger from which 
the beautiful Countess had escaped through 
my help drove everytliing else from my mind. 
That a new danger threatened I could not 
doubt, although I could not tell the nature 
of it, nor whom de Villiers had meant by 
the eagle. It was plain that the sparrow 
which had lately escaped the net was the 
Countess, and that they had tried to kidnap 
her in order to detach my Lord of Rothes 
from the King’s service. 

These traitors had doubted his love for 
her person and had spoken of her gold. 
But I had seen love in his eyes when he 
welcomed her, and sure it was not of gold 
that he thought when he said my heart 
has been & prey to all the terrors of the 
world." If love for the Countess attached 
him to the King's service, then there could 
be n» stronger bond, and it was not to be 
believed that she would purchase liberty 
bv betraving the King. 

That Bobbin, with his smiling face and 
pleasant manners, should also be a traitor 
perplexed and grieved me. I remembered 
that I had found him in converse with the 
faint-hearted lackey. And it was he who 
had lamed the Countess’s horse and had 
carried the bonds which were to bind her 
tender limbs. Doubtless it was he, too, 
who had bespattered with blood the sign 
of the King’s Head, or, if he had not him- 
self done it, he knew the knave who did. 

It puzzled me much that the face of a 
traitor should be so comely and bear so 
honest an expression; but I reniembered 
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what the poet has written that a villain 
with a smiling cheek is like a goodly apple 
rotten at the core. 

De Villiers, to whom I owed my life 
because his had been saved by my father 
at the battle of Lutter, was handsome 
indeed, but not with the simple and honest 
comeliness which I had thought I saw in 
Bobbin. He had not killed me when he 
might, and for that I was as thankful as 
need be. Neither had he made me a 
prisoner while 1 guided the Countess 
through the wood, and that, too, doubtless 
I owed to his gratitude for the service which 
my father had rendered him. 

I did not fear de Villiers, but the remem- 
brance of the dark evil face of his com- 
panion, Ruston, made my heart beat faster. 
There was no pity, no ruth, in those cruel 
eyes, and he had declared himself that he 
would not spare anyone who stood in his 
way, even if his own mother had given him 
birth. 

And yet he had seemed to stand in awe 
of de Villiers and to be under his command, 
while the latter had treated him with 
haughtiness and even some measure of 
contempt, as though Ruston had been born 
to serve him. 

That some great conspiracy was on foot 
I could not doubt, and that danger still 
threatened the Countess and her friends was 
likely enough. But I had not heard suffi- 
cient to know in what way they intended 
to accomplish their purpose, or how I could 
be of service to the Countess in the matter. 

Now, as I thought over these things 
riding slowly homeward, the reins lying 
loosely oa my pony’s neck, there came 


suddenly into my mind a way by which I 
could not only help the Countess, but also 
foil the conspirators in their chief design. 

The way was pis with difficulty and 
not a little danger, but if I was to prove 
myself worthy of being my father's son and 
of her ladyship’s friendship I must take 
no thought of danger, but give my life, if 
need be, to aid her and serve my King. 
It mattered not to me that the King and 
his chosen counsellors had displeased Sir 
John Brooks and many other gentlemen in 
the land, albeit I will confess that the 
thought of Henry Nevill's handsome face 
and gallant bearing shook my resolution 
a little for the moment, since I knew him to 
be a near friend of Sir John and one who 
doubtless shared the same opinions, But 
Henry Nevill came no more to Charlton, and 
even if he had come I doubt that his fine 
person would have come between me and 
the beautiful Countess who had given me 
my first taste of manhood. 

Before I had reached Charlton I had 
come tc a resolve. On Friday de Villiers 
was to meet Ruston at the White Hart 
and there tell him what he was to do and 
how he had matured his plans. I deter- 
mined that, whatever happened, I should 
also be at the White Hart on the same day 
and at the same hour, and, if good luck 
attended me, find out what plans de Villiers 
had made ready, and strive to frustrate 
them. 

I did not at the time see very clearly 
how I was to accomplish this task whic 
I had set myself, but I trusted to chance to 
help me. There were certain things in 
my favour. I had known Will Honeycomb, 
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the landlord of the inn, since I was a child, 
and often when mv grandmother had taken 
me t» Landmeid he had given me milk 
and sweet oaten cakes, and had plaved with 
me at hide-and-seek through the old rooms 
and narrow passages when he had leisure 
from serving. 

That was when my father was fighting 
in the Low Countries and was near forgotten 
in his native village, because to an English- 
man no other folk are of much account— 
or ought not to be, if Will Honeycomb 
spoke truly. 

But I soon came to know that if Will 
Honeycomb cared little for a gallant soldier 
who spent his life in foreign parts, he cared 
a great deal for another Edward Hyde, his 
kinsman. 

And he made no secret of that when he 
took me on his kuee and bade the yokels 
stare at the little cousin of the King’s great 
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minister. But when I grew older it pleased 
me less that he should think of me rather 
as my cousin’s kinsman than as the son of 
my father; and I think he learned it quickly 
enough, since he complained often that I 
was grown proud and cold to them that 
loved me. 

Howbeit I had learned every nook and 
cranny, every secret place where one could 
hide in safety, if need were, as well, if not 
better, than Will Honeycomb himself. 

But I was in some perplexity regarding 
my father. I feared to tell him of my 
resolve to seek again to overhear the con- 
spirators at the inn lest he should forbid 
me to risk the danger. Neither could I 
question him about de Villiers, his old 
companion in arms, much as I desired to 
learn more of the man whom I had frustrated 
and yet who had spared my life. mE 

I had, too, some suspicion that his loyalty 

(To be continued.) 
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to the King was of late somewhat luke- 
warm, and that he hearkened more than 
he confessed to the counsels of Sir John 
Brooks. He had no belief in the divine 
right of kings, and I had heard him say to 
my grandmother that it was a pretty 
fiction for a sovereign whose right arm was 
weak to call to his aid the God of Battles. 

My grandmother had pointed out to me 
afterwards that my father had lived so 
long in countries where men made and 
unmade kings 5 to their liking that 
he had forgot that in England kings ruled, 
not by the terror of arms, but by divine 

ace. 

All these things made me determine that 
I would keep the matter a secret, and tell 
my father nothing of what I proposed to 
do, lest he should gainsay it all. And ifI 
erred, when it was done, I knew that he 
would forgive me. | 
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ou will remember how Jonathan once 

. dipped the haft of his spear into the 
honey of a wild bees’ nest and found that 
it made his eyes bright. Provided he left 
the neighbourhood immediately after the 
experiment, I can quite understand his 
satisfaction. 

To tell the truth, real forest honey, freshly 
got, and made where the majority of flowers 
are wholesome, is ambrosia] stuff. The 
getting of it yourself adds much to the 
savour—at least, that is the conclusion I 
came to one moonlight night in the Indian 
jungles when we took a bees’ nest, and set 
ourselves up in honey for the rest of the 
season. 

The Indian wild bees do not build where 
Jonathan could have reached them. They 
select the highest possible trees in the great 
forest, and generally put their nests at the 
extremity of an upper branch. It was in 
such a position one day I noticed a very 
fine nest, and, being determined to taste 
the contents, enlisted thc help of some 
jungle men—quaint people, about four feet 


nothing in height, and wearing little or no 


clothes, who made their living by collecting 
ginger-roots and honeycomb. With half 
a dozen of these men and varicus baskets 
to bring back our expected spuil, we went 
off by moonlight to the teak-tree on which 
the nest was situated. 

Coming to the place, the men lit a fire and, 
after inspecting the nest as well as they 
could by the help of the stars, the most 
expert of them prepared to ascend the tree. 
He took off the few clothes he wore, and 
with a grass basket over his shoulder 
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IN SEARCH OF WILD HONEY. 


. By EpwiN L. ARNOLD, 


Author of 


carrying several hundred bamboo pegs, 
and a small, sharp axe in his hand, went to 
the trunk, which rose up straight 100 feet 
to the first branch, as smooth almost as an 
iron column, and after walking once or 
twice round to decide on a starting-place, 
took a peg out of the basket and drove 
it into the trunk about two feet from the 
ground. Then he got on this like a parrot 
on a perch, and reaching up, drove in 
another just about as high as he could 
conveniently reach. Then another was 
driven in with the help of the little axe, 
each step being slightly round the curve 
of the tree, so that the man began to ascend 
by a kind of spiral staircase. When he had 
driven in ten or twelve, a slender bamboo 
pole was passed up to him, and this he lashed 
to the pegs to make them more secure. 

In this way, building his staircase as he 


'went, and twining round the great stem 


like a shadow, he ascended between the 
silver moonlight and the red glare of the 
fire till he was lost to sight, and we could 
hear nothing but the tack, tack, tack of 
his hammer as he climbed up and up on 
what seemed to us a frightfully dangerous 
errand. 

In about twenty minutes he reached the 
first limb, and signalised the fact by a yell 
of triumph which set all the sleepy monkeys 
chattering in the neighbouring trees. After 
that we gathered from the sound of his 
progress that his advance was compara- 
tively easy, and finally he shouted down to 
his comrades that he was on the nest branch 
itself. Walking round the tree, we saw him 
going along that branch exactly like a 
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igantic opossum. When he got as far as 

bo possibly could go without bringing the 
branch down he called to his friends, who 
thereon spread out and held a blanket 
below by the four corners, ready to receive 
the. expected honey. Then the bright 
little axe twinkled again in the moonlight, 
the white chips came fluttering to the 
ground below, and in an exciting moment 
there was a snap of the branch, and the 
round fruit-like nest came down with a 
torrent of leaves and squelched into the 
blanket held ready for it. 

The bees were, luckily, all asleep, and, 
quicker than it takes to write, the jungle 
men rolled up the nest in the blanket, and, 
stuffing into the folds a handful of burni 
leaves and brimstone which they h 
ready, took to their heels for their lives, 
and I with them. The poor insects had not 

ot a chance; they were soon smothered 

y the fumes of sulphur, and in half an 
hour we were able to go back, unwind the 
shawl and take out the nest—which, though 
big as a hamper, was very little damaged 
by its fall, owing to the tough outer linings 
enclosing it—and secure for ourselves layer 
after layer of splendid white honey. 

Strangely enough, the jungle men never eat 
either the honey or the ginger they obtain 
a living by procuring. But I won their 
eternal friendship that night by adding to 
their pay several copies of old illustrated 
English papers—things which they regarded 
with the utmost veneration and awe; and 
we parted —I with my honey, and they with 
their picture papers, the best possible 


comrades. 
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THE IVORY-HUNTEBS: 
A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 
Author of From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” “The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " ete. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE ) 


CHAPTER V.—BILL'S ADVENTURES AND STRANGE DREAM. 


over a dread and deep abyss his toes were The most galling 
within ten inches of the solid ground. was that he had 
Presently up ran Cluny, for they had all road. 

come to meet the Marmoset, and there " Had I dropped souse into the middle 
stood Bill scratching his head with a of a raging torrent, swam the rapids, and 
sort of apo- brought up in still dark waters a mile down 
logetic smile stream, there would have been a bjt o 
on his funny romance in it, boys,“ he said; “ but, as it is, 
face and why, I think it is best forgotten!“ 


rt of the adventure 
ighted on the main 


* TYTnrov Hilo!" 
Wherever are you? 
It was the voice of honest Sergeant 
McPhee, and Dess himself was not far 
away. 


“ Hillo! Wherever are you?” 


* Poor lad," said McPhee, “it was the 


The light of a lantern shone upon the 
wet sides of the rocky cliff, and just at the 
foot thereof they found the Marmoset. 

Was his body mangled beyond all recogni- 
tion? Never a mangle, reader, for at the 
very moment when he seemed to be dangling 


both his companions bent double with 
laughing. 

He assured them that he had clung to the 
edges of the terrible precipice for three or 
four hours—or was it days? He wasn’t 
certain which. 


bitterness of death for you all the same. 

* but eome along, supper is waiting—and 
such a supper." 

* Ah!” cried Bill; let us run then, and 
keep ourselves warm." 


But it was really to the Marmoset that the 
biggest share of the adventure fell. Prob- 
ably he was a trifle headstrong and lacked 
experience of mountainous countries, dark 
forests, lochs and streams and deep defiles. 
Indeed, Bill had a story to tell of each and 
all of these if you had only listened to him. 

I think, moreover, that he rather liked to 
roam o'er the mountains afar, like Byron 
of old, in order to come back to dinner with 
some new experience to relate. 

But one day, although he had promised 
faithfully to return by one o'clock at the 
latest, he was still absent, when, after a 
preliminary groan, McPhee's old eight-day 
clock solemnly struck four. 

There was, about a mile from the little 
farm, a deep pine-clad dingle or den, as it is 
called in Scotia. The y had meant 
fishing in the stream that ran through it, 
for an hour or two, and then returning with 
his catch; but as there were many deep 
dark swirling pools in this river, the home 
par excellence of the mountain trout and the 
otter, McPhee was a little nervous. His 
boy, as he called him, might have fallen in, 
so, taking his gun, he went off to look for 
him, accompanied by Dess only. 

It would be early dark, and so they hurried 
on. 
Entering the den by the lower side, they 
walked on upwards, searching every spot 
by the riverside. Just as they were almost 
giving up the search Dess stumbled against 
something. It was the Marmoset's fishing- 
basket, and not far off was his rod, and on 
the end thereof a beautiful dark trout which 
he had evidently landed a moment or two 
before he had thrown down his fishing-rod. 

** The boy is down," cried McPhee, aghast— 
“down in yonder deep brown pot. It is 
the Kelpie's pool, and och! and och! 
we'll never see the poor laddie more.” 

But Dess was ever so much more sanguine. 

* Why, he can't be far away," he cried 
I'll hail." 

He gave the Australian“ Coo—ee ! " so 
well known to all three boys when playing 
at savages in the woods. 

" Coo—ee—ee!" The last “ee” 
raised into a shrill scream. 

They listened, and presently had the satis- 
faction of hearing it repeated, apparently 
from the sky. 

* Wherever are you now, Bill?“ 

* Why, I'm up here in the very top of 
the spruce pine tree." 

“ Well, why don't you come down. Dinner 
will be ready in a blink." 

Well did he know the Marmoset's weak 
point. 

* Becaus? I can't." 

But why can't you?” 

“ "Cause there is a wild beast in the tree 
not far below me. It is a tiger, I think. 
He is growling now, his ears are laid back, 
he has fearful teeth, and eyes like a demon's— 
all blood and fire.” 

I'll come up with my knife," cried Dess. 

And he was springing forward, when 
McPhee caught him and held him. 

* No, boy, you won't. ‘That is a wild cat. 
Mebbe he weighs forty pounds. He'd kill 
vou as easy as an otter kills a salmon." 

„But what shall we do ? " 

“ Take that gun and stand just yonder.” 

He pulled out à small Weblcy revolver. 

* I never missed with this," he added, 
* but if I do, and the beast comes down — 
sh 95 


Was 


oot. 
McPhee looked at his little gun, and with 
the agility of a schoolboy sprang into the tree. 

Perhaps the wild cat scented danger, for 
there was a fearful yell. Then the sound 
of a revolver-shot, and next moment the 
huge beast was down out of the tree and 
making across the brown fallen needles for 
the rocks above. 
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Bang! Bang! Dess had given it both 
barrels and its career was at an end. But the 
beast looked fearsome even in death. 

Wild cats are still common enough in the 
wilds of Ross, Sutherland, and Skye, etc. 
Two years ago I saw two splendid specimens 
in a strongly barred cage at Blair Athole. 
They had been trapped in the forest. 
Terribly savage were they, for of course they 
were untamable; yet, poor brutes, my heart 
went out to them in their captivity. 


Study at Invermossie school was no sine- 
cure. The head schoolmaster was an 
enthusiast in the Latin and Greek classics. 
And it astonished not only Bill but Dess 
himself, to hear boys younger than either of 
them rolling out the splendid thunders of 
Homer, or the lisping love-lilts of Ana- 
creon, while they appeared to delight in the 
poetic charms of Virgil the naturalist poet. 

But the long walk home was the chief 
delight of the day to our own especial 
heroes. Some of the boys went part of the 
way with them. To have real English boys 
at their school was something new and re- 
freshing as well. It was a treat. 

In Inverness-shire there is no broad 
Scotch spoken, only good English and good 
Gaelic, so there was no difficulty in under- 
Standing the lads when they conversed in 
the former tongue; and Dess could not help 
noticing that it was considered by them 
& piece of great impoliteness to talk Gaelic 
when they were present. They agreed 
wonderfully well together, although of 
course they sometimes had a scrimmage, 
for your true Celt fights more for fun than 
anything else, or just out of curiosity to 
see who will conquer. But all kinds of 
games of strength were the order of the 
day, and when snow fell there were tremen- 
dous pitch-battles. Then when more and 
more fell, and the lochs were hard as adz- 
mant, toboganning and skating came in, as 
well as curling, a species of wild billiards 
on the ice. 

Dess's English was easily understood, 
although he pronounced“ loch " like“ lok,” 
and couldn't have said Auchtermurchty for 
the kingdom of Fife. But Bill's slang was 
a terrible puzzle to most of the lads, and they 
had to laugh consumedly at the way he 
treated his r's and sometimes transposed 
his k's. Yet, though Bill was green to the 
wavs of the country, all agreed that he was 
as plucky as a polecat, and they liked him 
for this. At games of strength, unlike 
Cluny and Dess, he was simply nowhere, 
nor did he excel at hop, step, and jump, 
which requires Highland legs ; but when Bill 
took a flying leap, or even a close: foot 
standing one, or when he ran a race, he 
was facde princeps among all competitors. 
Thanks to Cluny, he could now swim well 
too, and although he gave out in long- 
distance swimming in lochs, for a short spell 
he glided like a seal and outdistanced 
everyone. Swarming up a bare pole was 
another accomplishment of his. At this, 
however, he several times met his match. 

But one day Bill proposed to a couple of 
the more agile lads that they should play at 
burglars. 

How do you do it?“ 

* Oh, I'll be the burglar,” said Bill.“ and 
you'll be the bobbies, and follow me wherever 
I go; and if you can't catch me, of course, I 
will be the winner.” 

Now, are you ready?“ 

All ready.“ 

** Well, I'm off." 

The school-house was a two-storeyed one, 
but the first floor was unoccupied. 

Once round the school] thev chased him, 
Bil leading pretty easy, then into the 
house he bolted and upstairs. They thought 
they had Lia when he took to a lumber- 
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room. But to their surprise Bill threw the 
window up and escaped down the spout. 
They flew back to intercept him, but hand 
over hand the English lad went right up 
another spout and was speedily on the 
roof, and scrambling along the slates, 
and up the gable ridge to the chimney. 
They could not follow. They had never 
seen such tricks; and when at last they 
beheld Bill standing as erect as an arrow 
right on the top of the chimney, there was 
one long burst of cheering and applause, 
and all allowed that the burglar had won 
easily. 

And next minute he was down the spout 
again and standing in their midst. 

Before that winter wore away and the 
spring sunshine brought down the burns 
in spate, the Marmoset had not only gained 
a dozen pounds in weight but a g inch 
in height. 

He was proud of both, and had good hopes 
now that in a few years he would be some- 
thing like a man. 

During the winter there had been many a 
party and ball here and there all over the 
country, and to most of these Cluny and his 
English friends were invited, and of course 
Amy and her mother also. 

The McNeils had an enormous rumble- 
tumble of à family carriage. It was hung 
upon leather supports from fast springs, 
and though it was very roomy, when you 
did get inside you could not but imagine 
vou were in a feather bed. The two best 
farm-horses were always attached to it, and 
seated up beside the coachman in a kind 
of undress uniform invariably sat the old 
sergeant. He was not really old—only in 
his prime in fact, and not long past fifty ; 
but boys are apt to consider this ancient. 

This carriage or coach could hold all the 
five " gentry-folks ” inside; for, notwith- 


. Standing his extra weight and his extra 


inch, the Marmoset was still a feather. 

They all enjoved these outings very much, 
with the exception of Bill, because he was 
nearly always told off to some mere chick 
of a child. But one part of such entertain- 
ments the Marmoset did enjoy immensely— 
namely, the supper. The sergeant, so gal- 
lant and gay, stood at attention behind his 
own party, and in his eagerness to serve 
any one of them he sometimes collided 
with another waiter. Once indeed he can- 
nonaded against a flunkey carrying a large 
tray of jellies and ice-creams. ‘The result 
was disastrous, for the man came crash 
down among the débris; and as everybody 
laughed, he had to retire to improve his 
appearance. There was always more fun 
going after supper, and it would sometimes 
be long past midnight before the family 
coach was called and they all went swaying 
home in the starlight. 

But the sleigh-drives over the white and 
dazzling snow were enjoyed by our heroes 
far more than the coach. And there were 
days in winter that only by sleigh could 
the boys have got to school at all. McPhee 
drove them, and McPhee returned for them 
x the long.legged horse and the jingling 

Ils, 

The Marmoset spent many a long fort- 
night either reading a book about foreign 
lands, or playing chess with McPhee, or 
listening to the old soldier’s tales of battle 
and of siege. These were enthralling. They 
interested Dess, also. But he was more 
often at McNeil’s, and his delight was to 
sit and listen to the pretty Amy reading 
Ossian’s poems, Wilson's Tales of the 
Borders,” or Jane ` Porter's Scottish 
Chiefs.” 

I do not think that during a reading, 
however long, Dess for one moment turned 
his eyes away from the charming storv- 
teller. Surely soul-spoke to soul. I do not 
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know whether boys of barely fifteen ever 
fall in love with girls of scarcely thirteen, 
but Dess assured himself that he loved 
Amy. He did not tell her so, but he told 
Cluny, bidding him keep it dark. He told 
him plainly that he loved that little sister 
of his with a love that should never have 
an ending while life itself did last. 

I do not know whether Cluny, hardy 
son of the Highland heather, felt himself 
strong enough to keep so momentous a 
secret, and Í rather think he did not, and 
that he gave a portion of it to his mother to 
keep. 

po Dess gazed upon his little Harebell, 
as he called Amy, he could not help thinking 
what a sad day it would be for him if his 
father returned unexpectedly to take him 
home with him to that castle in Caermarthen. 

He summoned up courage one day to tell 
his little Harebell this, and her blue eves 
swam in tears as she said in reply that she 
would in such à case miss him more than 
anything else in life. 

But ah! little did either voung heart 
know that the day of parting would soon 
come, or that it would come so sadly sudden. 
It is well for most of us in this world that 
Providence in merey keeps down the veil 
that hides from us the future. 


Spring had returned to bush, brake, and 
fern. 

The larch-trees were tasselled with ten- 
derest green and hung with little crimson 
buds, and up from the lordly pine-tree bran- 
ches stood snow-white fingers. "The forests 
were darkly green, and every wood alive 
with the song of the mavis, the trilling 
of the chaffinches, or mellow notes of the 
yellow-billed merle. 

A joyous happy time, and both Dess and 
Harebell were as gladsome as the wildflowers 
that bedded lawn and lee. 

It was just at this sweet time of the year 
that there came one day to McPhee's farm 
a runner with a telegram. 

It was for the Marmoset. 

One of his guardians had received injuries 
in a railway accident that the doctor con- 
sidered would prove fatal, and Bill must 
come back to the Midlands of England with 
all speed, that important matters concerning 
his future might be arranged forthwith. 

The Marmoset was extremely sad. He had 
been so happy that he could have wished 
his present life might never end. 

. He dearly loved Cluny and Dess too. 
He took small pains to hide this from them 


THE DISCIPLINE OF FRANS 


HIS remarkable story about two Dutch 
boys, Jan Been and Frans Willem 
Kraas, was told me by Jan Been's father 
Dirk. Jan's father owned the windmill, 
Earthly Hope, a great black building, with 
grey thatch on its beaked head that made 
it resemble a raven. 

He was a well-to-do miller and an impor- 
tant man in Calvin-am-Zand, a large village 
of small wooden houses, with red roofs, which 
lies straggled up and down a gut of the 
North Sea dunes In a high wind you 
breathed and swallowed sand indoors and 
out at Calvin-am-Zand. But, judging from 
the appearance of the people, it suited them 
thvsically. They were mostly fat, round- 
faced, and contented, if not particularly 
prosperous. 

Dirk Been had been a sailor ere he settled 
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now, and told them, moreover, that there 
was & boding voice in his ear that told him 
he should never, never see the glen again. 

* ] have had a strange, strange dream last 
night," he continued: I thought—oh, but 
I must not tell you——-" 

* Yes, but you must," cried Dess; I am 
far too English to believe in dreams." 

Well,“ said Bill, I thought I saw you 
both being taken in a tumbril to a rough 
species of guillotine.” 

“ Ah!" cried Dess; “you've been reading 
about the French Revolution." 

Well, that is true, Dess; but this dream 
was so real, and you both looked so sad ! " 

Small blame to us," laughed Cluny. 

* But listen," insisted Bill; “ I have told 
the dream to old McPhee, and he says it 
bodes some trouble to you. And mind this: 

you have my home address 5 

[17 Yes.” 

“Well, although I am not so big and 
strong as vou fellows, I know far more of the 
ways of the world." 

“ Granted, my dear Marmoset.” 

“ Well, if anything should happen, just 
wire to me, and wherever you are I shall 
come to you at once, even though I should 
have to leave a good dinner untouched upon 
the table.” 

This was certainly a token of sincerity 
on the part of the Marmoset. 

But well would it have been for Dess and 
Cluny had the Marmoset not been called 
south. 

Had this been so, however, I never should 
have had the strange and ower-true story 
of these three boys to tell. 

I do not wish to moralise, but you wil! 
soon, my dear reader, see what apparently 
trifling happenings may lead to dire mis- 
fortunes in this world of ours. 

Well, it was the bird-nesting season in 
these glens. The schoolmaster was a 
nature-lover, but he knew that egg-gathering 
possessed an almost irresistible charm for 
most of his boys. 

Thev were fine manly fellows, with few 
exceptions, so he got them to take a sort 
of pledge never to take more than one egg 
out of any one nest, and never to pillage a 
lark or a robin-redbreast, nor take a cuckoo's 
egg. This last was supposed in that High. 
land district to be invariably followed by 
ill-luck. Besides, cuckoos were harbingers 
of spring, and it was cruel to interfere with 
them. 

There was one lad at the school, however, 
who thought differently as far as the cuckoo 
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down as the Calvin-am-Zand miller; and 
his knowledge of England, British ports in 
many parts of the world, and the English 
language made him a welcome acquaintance. 
I was staying at the Bad Hotel at the time, 
and never heard such noises as the North 
Sea wind played in the white corridors and 
on the window-frames of that rather primi- 
tive little hostelry. It was a pleasure, now 
and then, to stroll down the village, and sit 
with Dirk on the lee side of the mill, when 
its spreading sails were pinned fast. But 
when the mill was at work, the draught under 
those.sails was enough to lift one's scalp. 
Young Jan was a local character. He 
spoke little, but thought much. Looking 
at him casually, one was struck by his 
ugliness. He was seventeen, with huge 
protruding ears, a long broken-backed nose, 


was concerned, and that was Benjie Jamie. 
son. 

Benjie had a beautiful collection of wild 
birds’ eggs, all he needed to complete it 
being those of the cuckoo. So he was 
ever on the hunt to get a pair. 

He was a laird's son, and his father was 
said to be wealthy. But he was himself 
rough and far from comely, and his hair was 
fiery red. 

Well, he and our heroes had always been 
friendly until the one sad day I must now 
tell you about. 

Dess had found a robin's nest in a lonely 
ferny dell. It was in a wild-rose bush, 
and there was a cuckoo's egg in it. The 
dell was a fir-plantation in quite an out-of- 
the-way place. 

I suppose Benjie had seen the boys go 
to this bush, and feeling sure there was 
something out of the common about it 
determined he would pay it a visit first 
charce. | 

Next evening as they were returning 
home Benjie followed them at a respectable 
distance so as to excite no suspicion, feeling 
certain in his own mind that they would 
enter the copse again, if indeed there was 
anything unusual about the affair. If there 
was not, it would not matter. 

For a certain distance towards his father's 
house Benjie's road was theirs, and they 
were pretty much together. But at the 
corner where the roads diverged he bade 
them good.night carelessly and set off as 
if for home. 

Now, no two boys ever did walk far 
together without stopping for a moment 
or two, for, like wild Indians, their eyes are 
everywhere. Besides, there was a stone- 
chat's nest in our heroes' way, and they 
had to visit the old stone dyke in which it 
was built. 

Benjie knew all that; so as soon as they 
were well out of sight he sprang through a 
hedge into a field, and so took a cross- 
cut right away to the beltie or plantation, 
for he had not yet positioned the exact 
spot where the mysterious nest was hidden. 

He could not, however. He hid himself 
in a hazel-bush, and was there when the 
boys entered the wood and stole quietly up 
to the bush. 

Then Benjie raised his red head cau- 
tiously and had a good look. Whatever 
the mystery was, he would fathom it ; and if 
it turned out to be a cuckoo's egg it would 
speedily be in his possession. 


( To be continued.) 
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and a very wide mouth. which he seldom 
kept quite shut. Pale blue eyes, with a 
vacant expression, and enormous hands and 
feet, completed his oddness. He went about 
in common North Sea fisher dress: boots 
to his knees, a thick blue jersey, and any 
kind of a cap. And he was as big as a man. 

" Mijnheer," said old Dirk to me, one 
evening, pointing his pipe at his son, “I 
wouldn't give up that boy of mine for the 
finest voung fellow in Amsterdam." 

Jan was driving the ducks off to the 
artificial boarded ditch on one side of the 
M and making harsh noises over his 
task. 

I expect his father noticed my smile at 
the figure of fun the boy cut, flapping his 
long arms at the ducks. 

Of course you wouldn't," I agreed. 
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“ Yes, but vou do not think it," said 
Dirk. He is the best boy in Holland. 
He has what you call principles, and there 
is not anything he will not do for the good 
of others. I mean the soul's good, mijnheer. 
Jan is like one of the old martyrs in books. 
He has that kind of determined courage. 
His gentleman cousin Frans Willem knows 
it besides; ach! ves, he knows it, and it 
has made a man of him, the same as Jan. 
I shall tell you about that, mijnheer.” 

He called to his son, and informed him 
what he was going to do. 

Jan Been opened his palms to the sk,, 
shrugged his shoulders, and seemed to 
protest. 

“ He savs,” whispered his father, “ that 
it is not worth talking about. But vou 
and I, mijnheer, are experienced men, and 
know better. Turn your head and look at 
the mill. It is high when you are on the 
snil at the top, now. isn't it?“ 

Sixty feet?“ I guessed. 

„Well, perhaps," said he. And when 
there is a breeze and it goes round, I don't 
know how much a minute, it cannot be very 
nice to travel on it. But I myself go too 
fast yet. Let me explain a little about my 


wife's sister's son, Frans Willem Kraas, to. 


begin. 

* Kraas, that bov’s father, grows flowers 
at Bloemendaal, which is near Haarlem. 
He is a celebrated cultivator. If vou were 
there in the month of May, you could walk 
more than a mile between his flower-beds ; 
hvacinths and tulips and lilies, and I don't 
know what—millions of them, I think, and 
of every colour you can imagine. He sends 
them all over the world. It is as pretty a 
sight as a herring-fleet, and you can smell 
them a long way. It is a business for a 
gentleman to make money like that, and 
Frans Willem cannot be blamed if he 
thought himself much better than my poor 
Jan there. 

" But it wasn't so much that. You 
know as well as I do that in Haarlem there 
is a great deal of life. Frans Willem is not 
quite so old as Jan, but at fifteen he was 
quite the young masher—you call it that 
still, I think. Such money his father spent 
on his clothes! It gave him airs, and one 
cannot wonder. He was clever at his 
college, besides, and his mother thought 
him the most handsome and well-behaved 
lad on earth; she filled his pockets with 
money ; spoiled him. as mothers will when 
they haven't their senses. 

* All this made Frans Willem reckon 
himself a very fine feither. It did worse: 
it mixed him with fast young men, older than 
himself, with whom he played cards and 
drank, and became absurd, though they 
didn't notice at his home how it hurt him, 
until one morning the doctor felt his pulse 
and exclaimed, * This won't do, little gentle- 
man! You must stop vour foolish tricks. 
Isn't there a nice quiet place where you can 
just drink milk, and breathe pure air, for a 
few weeks, awav from the temptations of 
Haarlem? His mother said, Yes, there 
was, She was greatly distressed about 
her little fool of a boy's health, and wrote 
at once to her sister here, We had two 
goats then, and Frans Willem was to stay 
with us for a month, and drink the goats' 
milk, and get well. 

It made me smile, mijnheer, when that 
boy came. He had coats and waistcoats 
and neckties, like a young prince, and went 
up and down on the sand-hills with kid 
gloves on his hands, I thought he would 
do nothing but smoke, and cock his young 
nose at us all the time. You see, we were 
just the same almost as dirt to him, after 
living in a fine house, with a marble bath 
and warm water always ready for him, and 
several servants to wait on him. He began 


like that. The Calvin children called him 
* Kaiser Kraas.’ They shouted after him in 
the streets, There goes the Kaiser Kraas ! ' 

“ Naturally, it was dull for him. Our 
sands are good sands, but there is not much 
besides. He did not feel any interest in 
the fishing, and was scornful when Jan asked 
him, very patiently, several times to go out 
with him and catch cod. He couldn't get 
on with Jan anyhow, that is the truth. 
And Jan couldn't get on with him, though 
he wa in"ustrious in trying. I daresay it 
was all right that it should be so. 

“ There were several little things that 
made th boys disagree with each other 
aike that. You see for yourself what a dear 
Jan is, mijnheer. He was the same two 
years ago, though his ears were not then 
grown so much. He was only fourteen 
when the Salvation Army converted him. 
and made him the most serious-minded 
boy that ever I met, and I've met many. 
Ntrong drink was poison to him even to 
think of after that, and if anyone swore in 
his presence he would cover his ears and 
walk away. 

* Well, Frans Willem brought schnapps 
into the house from the hotel, and drank it 
before Jan on purpose to annoy him, and 
used bad words for the same reason. There 
was also my old father Peter in the Mariners' 
Home by the church. Jan goes and sits 
with the old man an hour every afternoon, 
when he is not at the fishing; he began to 
do it after he was converted. Frans Willem 
went with him once for curiosity. He was 
rude about it. He mocked Jan for having 
a father in a Charity Home, who sat knitting 
stockings like a woman. If Jan hadn't 
been changed, he would, I am sure, have 
knocked his cousin flat for his behaviour 
at the Home. But it is a fine easy life for 
the old man, and he has all the comforts, 
and would rather be there than anywhere 
else, and so there is nothing more to say 
about it. 

* Well, then, mijnheer, you understand 
those two boys and their differences. What 
you cannot understand is the secret working 
in our dear Jan's mind about his cousin. 
Though he said nothing to me or his mother, 
there it was all the time. But Frans Willem 
had been with us three weeks and more, and 
was getting fat on the goats’ milk and fresh 
air before Jan did the thing that is still 
talked about in the village, and will be 
always remembered by his cousin. 

“It was a fresh June day, with a fair 
wind for the mill; and I was off early in 
the moraiig with the wife to Alkmaar 
market, and left Jan to look after matters. 
But the mill was to take a rest, although the 
wind was so good for it. 

*'Those two boys had quarrelled the 
evening before, if you can call it a quarrel 
when it is all on one side. Jan had taken 
Frans Willem bv the arm in the street, and 
tried to prevent him going to the hotel. 
Frans Willem was on his way to a game of 
billiards with Olsen's son, of the Stores, and 
Jan knew they would be sure to drink some- 
thing. 

% Don’t you go, Frans Willem,’ he cried 
out loud in the street ; so thev told me. 
‘It is not right for you; you will grow up 
into a drunkard.' 

* Frans Willem couldn't get rid of him 
until he had kicked Jan's shins about a 
dozen times The skin was broken in five 
or six places, as I saw for myself when J 
came to look. However, the Haarlem 
cousin got his way, and spent the afternoon 
with Olsen. He smoked several cigars, and 
cime home to the mill very green in the 
cheeks. Jan was in the corner of the 
parlour, reading a story-book, when Frans 
Willem returned, with half a cigar in the end 
of his mouth, looking so queer. He got up, 
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and put his hand on his cousin's shoulder, 
shook his head at him, and went to bed. 

It was then that Jan made up his mind 
that onlv strong measures would do any- 
thing tor Frans Willem. He told me all 
about it the next day, in the evening, when 
we returned from market. 

* ! Father,’ said he, ‘I lay in bed and 
determined to tie Frans Willem to the 
table, when you were away, and beat him 
till he promised to give up his bad tricks.’ 

" Well, he didn't do that, but he did 
worse, though, as it happened, he couldn't 
have done better. And I will say this for 
that Haarlem boy—I'd never known him 
tell a lie. When he promised not to go on 
to the Eel Sands, as they're called, because 
they wriggle and sink under you just after 
the tide’s ebb, we knew that he was in no 
danger of being sucked down there. That's 
what makes it such a score for our Jan. 
All he forced his cousin to promise will be 
kept, unless Frans Willem changes agaiu 
rather suddenly. 

"It was like this. About nine o'clock, 
when Metje, the servant-girl, was in the 
street buying some salt, Jan slipped a belt 
over Frans Willem's body and arms, and had 
him fast before Frans Willem understood 
what he was doing. 

Some fool's game, eh, Jan?! ' said he. 
They were outside, just here, where they 
cannot see us from the village. Frans 
Willem had just lit a cigar, in spite of Jan's 
saving he would hurt himself smoking. 

"* Wait a minute,’ said Jan, falling on 
his knees. Frans Willem tried to kick and 
struggle now; but he was a child to Jan, 
who had him tied up at the ankles also in 
a minute. They were cow straps, both of 
them. 

* Frans Willem was in lavender clothes 
that morning, and a straw hat, and a pret:v 
vellow silk necktie like a buttercup. I had 
said to my wife how pretty he looked, and 
she had replied that he was as pretty as his 
mother when she was a girl. He didn't 
like to hear that, the silly young fellow. 
Well, you may fancy he didn't like it either 
when Jan had strapped bim up so that he 
could only hop with both his feet. He 
called Jan a lot of names, but Jan waited 
until he was tired, and then spoke. - 

“(I will untie you, Frans Willem,’ said 
Jan, ‘if you promise never to drink strong 
drink any more, never to bet or gamble, and 
only to smoke two cigars a day.' 

* Of course, that only made his cousin 
more mad. 

* * You won't promise ?' said Jan. 

% No, said Frans Willem. It isn't 
likely. you cod's head !’ 

All right,’ said Jan. ‘I am doing it 
for the best, Frans Willem ; I wish you to 
remember that. Even if I hurt you, or 
frighten vou, it is for your good. I will 
hav: your promise before I’ve done with 
ou. 

* While he said that, he drew up some 
rope and looped it into the strap round his 
cousin's waist and arms. 

** It will hurt me as much as you,’ he 
told him; and vou may suppose how the 
other stared as he asked what lie was going 
to do. 

** * You shall see!’ said Jan. 

* There is no stronger lad in Calvin than 
Jan; and as soon as he had said that, he 
lifted Frans Willem in his arms, until he 
stood under the sails of the mill. The 
short ladder was ready, and Jan had only 
to run up three steps with the rope end to 
make that fast. He had put two large 
meat-hooks into the wood of one of the sail», 
and. having swung the rope over them, he 
jumped down and pulled and pulled until 
his cousin was off the ground, banging by 
his waists 
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*: Then he told him more. 

“<I shall set the mill working, Frans 
Willem, and you with it, if you don't promise. 
And you will go round and round and round 
and round until you promise. It will not 
kill you unless you jerk about and something 
breaks; but it will be unpleasant, I think.’ 

“ Frans Willem just stared, and called 
him more names. 

* But Jan meant business now. He 
pulled the rope until his cousin's head was 
close up to the sail. Then he fastened the 
rope to the sail very firmly, and gave Frans 
Willem his last chance. With the pole in 
his hand, ready to release the sails, he 
gaid : 

“< If when I have counted three you do 
not say, I promise and swear to keep my 
promise," off you go.' 

„He counted the One, two, three! and, 
as Frans Willem had done nothing but 
glare and stare, he set the mill working, 
and up that brave boy rose into the air. 

* Twice round he went besides before he 
spoke, and you may see for yourself he 
would go high, hanging straight all the time, 
not turning feet over head. That would 
have been very unfortunate; but it shows 
Jan had his brains about him before he 
began. 

** Jan cried to him, * Promise, dear Frans 
Willem," when he came down the first time ; 
but it was only after the second journey that 


Frans Willem whispered a frightened ‘ Take. 


me off; I promise!’ 
“It was Jan's victory, but I think also 


that it was & victory for the Haarlem boy. 


And I shall tell you why. 

* When he had untied his cousin, it was 
Jan who began to cry, not Frans Willem. 
He asked his cousin to forgive him, and 
said that it was the only way he could think 
of to compel Frans Willem to do what was 
good for him. 

* * But supposing I had hurt you, Frans! 
he blubbered. 


“ The Haarlem boy, Jan.said afterwards, . 


was very pale and white about it all, but he 
wasn't angry, as Jan expected him to be. 
He even tried to laugh. 

“< Yes, supposing ? he said. 

“< But you promised, Frans Willem. 
You will remember that ?’ said Jan, catch- 
ing him by the arm. 

“< Yes, I know,’ cried the Haarlem boy, 
* and I’m going down to the hotel for a glass 
of raspberry sirop-and-water to recover 
myself, and think about it. I expect I'll 
keep that promise, but I'll go home to- 
morrow.” 


“ There, mijnheer,” said the miller, after 


a pause, during which I took a long look at 
the sails of the mill. what do you think of 
Jan now ? When his mother and I returned 
in the afternoon, he confessed about it, and 
I beat him with a stick. The Haarlem boy 
came in when he was being beaten, and 
stopped me; and then we all four talked it 
over. 

" The chief thing about our talk was 
something Frans Willem said: 

“< Jan,’ said he, ‘is the biggest fool on 
earth ; but I'm keeping that promise.’ 


* There isn't," said the miller in con- 
clusion, “a more go-ahead, spirited young 
pnm in Haarlem at this moment than 

rans Willem Kraas. And sometimes he 
runs up to us here in Calvin-am-Zand to tell 
us the reason why. He and Jan are fine 
friends in a way, but Frans Willem says he 
wishes Jan wouldn't treat him quite so 
much as if he was the Kaiser Kraas ’ those 
little children called him two years ago, to 
mock him. Jan thinks nothing can be too 
good for his cousin, and that he will be the 
greatest man in Holland before he dies." 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


CHAPTER X.—MARTIN ON 


title of the lecture by my pal Martin, 

of the Fifth, had aroused great interest, 

and the school, for a week, was full of curi- 

osity as to the attitude the lecturer would 
adopt. 

Would he spend the evening attacking the 
less energetic residents at Denholme, or was 
he going to make suggestions conducive to 
their comfort ? Colton had managed to 
stir up a deal of disorder: would Martin 
finish the work by including the whole 
school in one long outburst of indignation ? 

We members of the Committee knew, for 
Dicky Martin had let us into his secret, and 
our opinion that he would contribute per- 
haps the most popular evening of the series, 
and one that would fully recompense the 
Lower School for the Colton attack, was 
fully confirmed by the lecturer's immense 
success. 

Dicky is not one of the showy or striking 
members of our Form, but he’s a popular, 
comfortable, all-round man, and he had a 
very effective platform manner which 
added interest and point to his subject. 


His lecture was divided into two parts, 


and he started by discussing: 


"SLACK YOUTHS. 


* Really," he began, “ we r long. 
suffering martyrs seem to be used as targets 
for a strange variety of missiles nowadays. 
Shafts of irony, contempt, disgust, and 
indignation have been levelled at us by all 
sorts and conditions of self-advertising 
cranks, recently, from the distinguished 
ornament of the Fourth Form who goaded 
the Lower School to frenzy at our last 
meeting, to the bores who write to the 
papers about our misdeeds.” (Loud cheers.) 
“ The fussy old person who wishes to appear 
in print under such a nom-de-guerre as 
‘Patriot,’ ‘The Old Régime,’ and similar 
disguises, has been churning out dreary 
nonsense by the ream, at our expense, and 
giving sleepy editors the opportunity of 
filling the columns of their journals—when 
there’s little news about—at no expense. 

* Let us examine a few of our misdeeds 
according to the weird persons who write 
to the papers. Listen to this bit, from a 
truculent old warrior : 


"*DgAR Mr. Enrrog,—The one thing 


which has struck me so much in our present 
youth is want of “ keenness,” In every- 
thing that they do is an undercurrent of 
fooling and want of earnestness. The great 
expression with them is '*a beastly fag.” It 
is common to be keen and earnest in any- 
thing, and smart to be indifferent. "Where 
are the hard riders of our youth and the 
man who would take his coat off and fight 
anyone who insulted him? I am a middle- 
aged man, who in my young days was well 
known in the cricket and football world, 
and also in the noble art of self-defence. 
Only last year, being openly insulted by two 


THE HISTORY OF OUR DEBATING 


SOCIETY. 
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SLACK YOUTHS: SHOULD THEY BE FAID TO WORE.” 


deris youths of grand physique, in a 
ashionable London restaurant, I gave them 
& thorough good hiding, which they were 
quite unable to resist, and thought very 
unmannerly of me. You can now insult 
anyone without fear of retaliation. How 
are boys fed and treated at school now ? 
No roughing it, all on the feather-bed and 
roses system. Boys turn up their noses at 
plain food, and look at you more in sorrow 
than in anger if you offer them half a crown. 
The heart is made weak through the stomach. 
Pampering is the root of all evil. Specialisa- 
tion in sport is necessary up to a point, but 
the best man still is the all-round one. 
“< Yours, 
* OLD SPORT.’ 


“ Now, I don’t think, you fellows, that 
this school is any different from the average, 
and I'm certain there is no lack of keenness 
noticeable here." ( Cheers.) And if we 
had all been present at that fashionable 
restaurant—the mere thought of it makes 
our mouths water—the middle-aged prize- 
fighter who gave the ‘ gilded youths of grand 
physique’ a good hiding, would have had 
a very keen and appreciative audience.” 
(Lower School enthusiasm apparent here.) 

He would also find, if he really knew 
anything about schoolboys, that you most 
certainly can not insult anyone without fear 
of retaliation, and that schoolboys to-day are 
just as ready to resent rudeness as they were 
in Tom Brown's day." (““ Hear, hear.") 

And then what can one say about such 
amazing rubbish as * No roughing it—all on 
the feather-bed and roses system,' and the 
‘sorrowful contempt for half. erowns ? 
Simply that the writer would want all his 
grand physique to put up with the food the 
average 1 as to enthuse over, and 
that we'd keep him very busy ladling out 
half-crowns if he came here in a generous 
mood." (Tremendous Lower School outburst 
at this point.) 

" He'd be very much poorer by the time 
the first look of ‘ sorrow’ appeared on any 
of our features, and he'd have fought the 
whole of the kitchen staff, all the masters, 
the boot boy, and the janitor before he had 
got through an average school day in revenge 
for the insulting food placed before him. 

It's a strange coincidence that, on tke 
very day when this and many similarly 
contemptuous epistles on our degenerate 
youth appeared, there was reproduced, in tke 
same paper, an article by & doctor showirg 
the result, on a boy's health, of the public- 
school methods—the ‘feather beds and 
roses referred to by the cantankerous old 
pugilist. The following details were given 


at a recent Congress of School Hygiene, and 


were the result of careful observations and 
measurements by Dr. Dukes, who is the 
physician to Rugby School. 

“ The observations applv to orc thousand 
boys, and were taken on the entrance of the 
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boys at Rugby between 1899 and 1907. 
They were designed to furnish the masters 
with a guide to the appropriate course of 
education for each boy, and for determining 
the suitable course of physical exercise and 
the games which were suitable for him. 

“ The most startling result of Dr. Dukes's 
work is the revelation of the fact that a very 


“It’s not playing the game to add insult to our injuries." 


large proportion of these most favoured 
boys were suffering either from infirmities 
which were the result of faulty or insufficient 
feeding "—(Howls of indignation and sym- 
pathy)—'' or from acquired deformities 
caused by bad training and unnatural 
school methods." (“ Hear, hear.“) Many 
of them had acquired physical deformities 
from faulty postures permitted or com- 
pelled during their early school life. 

Now. we don’t whine because school life, 
besides making us martyrs to Euclid and 
other mental tortures, sends us out into the 
world pigeon-chested, knock-kneed, bandy, 
flat-footed, and stuttering; but it’s not 
playing the game to sling mud at us and add 
insults to the injuries." ( Hear, hear,” and 
tremendous cheering here.) I think the 
question of school life exaggerated on both 
sides. The average boy is not a knock- 
kneed, stuttering wreck, nor is he a pampered 
darling. He's a stodgy, healthy, unaffected 
young animal with perfectly natural likes 
and dislikes. Being human, his likes include 
plenty of fun, plenty of food, and plenty of 
sport, while his dislikes include unnecessary 
brain fag, swotting at useless subjects, and 
lack of sleep. 

That brings me to the second half of my 
talk, and one which has already provoked a 
deal of interest since its appearance on the 
Notice Board : 


“SHOULD WE BE PAID TO WORK ? 


“ [t is suggested, by a master of one of 
our best-known public schools, in no flippant 
spirit, but in all seriousness, and as a result 
of wide scholastic experience, that, to stimu- 
late industry and habits of study in school- 
boys, they should be paid!" (The wild 
disorder here necessiiat. the ringing of the 
Chairman's bell.) 

“Ah! I thought that would stop some 
of you falling off to sleep! But don't get 
too excited yet, please. You imaginative 
ones can already see yourselves, no doubt, 
walking to the tuck-shop each with five 
shillings to spend as the result of a hard 
day's work ; but, in reality, such happiness 
is not possible, though the suggested pro- 
gramme is sufficiently superior to present 
arrangements to warrant our interest. 

" Now, this master, in introducing his 
suggestion, divides us into three classes. 
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“< First,’ he says, we have the few, the 
very. very few, who will work for the sake of 
work, because they appreciate the value that 
their exertions will be to them in the future.' 
I can see from the smiles of satisfaction on 
all the faces present that you are members 
of this class, and that you would not care to 
be included in the author's novel sugges- 
tions.“ (Cries of indig- 
nation rom the back 
benches.) 

" Secondly, we ‘ have 
the vast majority who 
do just enough to escape 
punishment, because 
they realise that it is 
more comfortable to do 
something than to do 
nothing.' (Now you are 
beginning to recognise 
yourselves more clearly, 
aren't you ?) 

“Thirdly. there is 
the apparently hopeless 
class, who are influenced 
by no consideration of 
pain or detention, and 
who, *throughout their 
entire school career, 
utterly defeat the aims 
of the establishment.’ 
(None of you, I'm sure, 
have ever met the last 
degraded class, but it is 
necessary to refer to them in the introduc- 
tion of the master's scheme.) 

“<I would suggest,’ he repeats, that a 
system of wages be introduced into our 
various educational establishments, to be 
paid out according to value received or work 
done. Before I endeavour further to explain 
so radical an innovation, I feel that it re- 
quires a certain amount of defence at the 
author’s hand. It would at first sight appear 
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their place in life ? ' " (“ Hear, hear.“) For 
it is clear that these last two groups must 
simply be idle, because they cannot grasp 
the fact that it is to their advantage to work. 
The prospect of reward is too distant for 
them to realise it in conjunction with pre- 
sent exertion. Secondly, payment for ser. 
vices rendered is part of the scheme of 
things. 

“< I remember how, in my own school- 
days, I found work utterly distasteful ' "— 
(“ Hear, hear ’’\—‘‘ because I was not able 
to appreciate its future tangible results ; now- 
adavs, I feel no hatred of work at all, rather 
a liking for it, because I can grasp its neces- 
sity and reward.“ (The word rats 
was heard here.) It is a common enough 
phase of public-school life when parents 
offer their sons presents in the shape of 
money, bicycles, ctc., if they will only rise 
to the top of their forms. (Cry of,“ We 
never gel 'em/")  '** My scheme is based 
somewhat on these lines, but has the ad. 
vantage of being regular, systematic, and 
general. Starting from quite the bottom 
form, I would offer to every one of its 
members ls. a week, to be paid on Satur- 
days, providing that he produced a sufficient 
amount of good work ; his form-master alone 
should determine exactly what was a 
“ sufficient amount," and it would have to 
be relative to the capacity of the boy.' 
From my experience, I'm sure the master 
would want full value for his money." (Loud 
cheers from the back benches.) 

In the next form there would be a 
higher scale of wages, say le. 6d. a week, and 
80 on up the school on an ascending scale 
until the maximum wage of 54. per week for 
the top form was reached. It would have 
to be clearly understood that these wages 
were an extra, that they were not given in 
lieu of pocket-money ' — (“ Hear. hear) 
“ * and that they were distributed to boys 


yes, ? 


mere ! 


**Getting value for his money.” 


that any such procedure would sacrifice the 
very valuable moral idea of work for 
work’s sake, or rather work for duty’s sake. 
Throughout the universe the number of 
those who labour for no kind of gain, whether 
pecuniary or of honour, is so small that we 
may disregard it altogether. Is it not, then, 
illogical to expect from boys what wo should 
not expect of men trained and fitted to take 


of rich and poor parents alike. I have taken 
a minimum wage of ls. and a maximum 
wage of 5s., but these limits might be raised 
in schools where it was thought desirable.’ ” 
(Shril cry of “ The Lower School ought to 
get more /) ‘Certainly they ought, sonny, 
but the question is, how is the money to be 
found? This is how our friend, the master, 
deals with it. 
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en the case which I have taken,’ 
he says, ‘of ls. and 5s. limits, the 
average money paid to each boy per week 
would amount roughly to 2s. 6d. I have 


purposely made the average rather high, 
and I do not intend to allow for boys 
who, from lack of industry, failed to draw 
In a schoo) of five hundred 


their wages. 
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a trifle to the present cost of education. 
Supposing this sum to be paid by parents 
was fixed at the average of 2s. 6d. per week, 
the only addition to the school fees would 
be V. 12s. 6d. per term. It would be better 
that the money paid by parents should not 
vary in accordance with the place in school 
held by their boy, but should be paid into 


“ This magnificent weekly wage is handed to him." 


members, meeting for three terms of thirteen 
weeks each, an additional expenditure of 
over 2,0007, per annum would be necessary. 
It is hardly to be expected that the governing 
body of any institution would find such a 
sum?” (A ery of They're a jolly sight 
too stingy / ") It would have to come 
instead out of the pockets of individual 


a common wages fund.' " 
longed cheer ing.) 

That is the end of the master's admirable 
suggestion, my dear friends, but it need not 
be the end if you will all worry vour parents 
when you get home, and sound them with 
regard to the possibility of their forking 
out a paltry thirty shillings a term for the 


(Loud and pro- 


“ And you fellows on the commercial side 
of the school have an especially good argu- 
ment to trot out. Mention to your paters 
that book-keeping and similar work would be 
tackled much more enthusiastically here by 
the budding business-man if a little more 
interesting office routine work ' were intro- 
duced into your lessons. 

For example, the boy who goes into a 
City office to start his commercial career 
is usually given a small salary of 5s. or 
10s, a week. The receipt of this stipend is 
undoubtedly the most interesting incident 
of an office week. 

Nov, it must be a very great difficulty 
for the young business man to control his 
intense exhilaration and excitement when 
this magnificent weekly wage is handed to 
him. Everybody knows that a cool head is 
essential to business success, and that 
excitement is often fatal to commercial 
work, so I suggest that, to preserve their 
future mental balance, boys in commercial 
forms at school, who are practically doing 
office work, should be paid a weekly wage for 
their services, so that when they do start 
eventually as City men they will be able to 
accept their magnificent salaries with due 
decorum and becoming gravity. 

" Five shillings a week pocket-money 
would go far towards reconciling schoolboys 
to unpleasant class-work, and I’m sure that 
if, in addition, the other suggestions em- 
bodied in the master’s appeal for school 
reform were adopted, the school of the 
future would be so enjoyable that seven weeks 
of Summer holiday would be looked upon by 
bovs as the dullest part of their year." 
(Loud laughter and cheers.) 

" Now do help in the campaign of reform, 
there's good chaps ! " 


parents, and in this manner would only add common good. ( To be continued.) 
—ͤu— 2289 2 — k ů 
SOME BOYS OWN PETS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


Bv A. E. Hopoxk, 


Author of “ How to Keep an Aquarium," “ Curious Pets," etc. 


Tes who are unacquainted with tree 
frogs can hardly imagine what wonder- 
ful powers these little creatures possess. 
They are as nimble as the monkey and as 
sure-footed as the house-flv, whilst their 
ability to assume, to a great extent, tne 
colour of their surroundings equals, perhaps, 
that of the chameleon itself. 

This latter peculiarity is, no doubt, 
designed by Nature to aid thera in escaping 
detection by their enemies, for they are 
able to imitate the brightest green of the 
young leaf or the darkest brown of the tree- 
trunk. 

Large numbers of these batrachians are 
imported to this country from abroad, the 
majority being of the species known as 
Hyla arborea, which is distributed over 
practically the whole of Southern Europe 
and most of the Mediterranean islands, 
and is to be found, also, in Asia Minor, 
Japan, and North Africa. Only two other 
species, curiously enough, are known in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the remainder 
being confined to America and Australia. 

Hyla arborea is, indeed, & pretty little 
animal, being usually of a brilliant apple- 
green on the upper surface of the body and 
a pale cream on the lower portions. The 
eyes and mouth, and the dark markings 
on the sides, are outlined with a lustrous 
gold colour, greatly adding to its appear- 


ance, 


(Illustrated from Life by the AUTHOR ) 


V.—TINY ACROBATS. 


In a natural state these amphibians live 
amongst the leaves of trees in damp woods, 


Tree Frog (77. arborea). 
Stalking fly on perpendicular side of vivarium. - 


passing the winter in a state of hiternation 
at the bottom of stagnant pools. In the 
vivarium, however, they will live happily 
enough if supplied with a broad-leaved 
plant of some kind, or a few stout branches, 
on which to climb, and a comparatively 
large pan of water. The bottom of their 
case should be covered with a layer of damp 
mould and moss, for a moist atmosphere is 
most essential. A few pieces of cork bark 
should also be scattered about, to afford 
shelter and hiding- places. 

Tree frogs should not be exposed to hot 
sunshine without access to shade, or the 
result will probably prove fatal. They will 
feed readily on earthworms, mealworms, 
and any small insects ; the more varied the 
diet the better do these creatures thrive. 
If a small tray of gentles be put into the 
vivarium, those not at once eaten will, 
in a few days, develop into “ blue-bottle ” 
flies, which will be eagerly sought aíter. 

These little batrachians have a charac- 
teristic habit of squatting compactly on 
the branches, with hands " tucked neatly 
away beneath them. Thus they will sit 
for hours at a time, perfectly immobile save 
for their little palpitating throats, apparently 
heedless of their surroundings, but, as a 
matter of fact, ever ready to pounce instantly 
upon any unsuspecting insect that may 
venture near them. : 

Great excitement, is caused amongst the 
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inmates of the case by the insertion of a 
few flies. Let us take a peep inside, and 
watch the effect, Every frog becomes 
at once keen and alert, and all eyes are 
fixed on the tempting morsels flitting 
provokingly around. Suddenly, one ener- 
getic individual, with a reckless leap, 
launches himself forth into space in the 
vain endeavour to catch a sportive fly as 
it swoops dangerously near his nose. 

He has missed the insect, but does not 
fall, for, deftly grasping a convenient leaf 
in his descent, he swings himself round on 
to its upper surface with the dexterity 
of a trained trapezist. Another, more 
fortunate than his companions, alights 
with unerring aim upon his victim, which is 
caught upon the adhesive tongue of the 
batrachian and promptly swallowed. Here 
and there the little frogs are jumping in 
their cager efforts to secure a share of the 
good things to be had, climbing hand over 
hand” up slender stems, and scaling even 


Tree Frog (H. arborea). 
Clinging to glasa side of vivarium (as seen from front). 


the glass sides of their case, with apparent 
ease. 

These extraordinary feats are accom- 
plished by means of a kind of sucker which 
the tree frog has beneath its toes, enabling 
it to cling strongly to any surface, however 
polished it may be. The smoothest branch, 
even the lower surface of a leaf, forms a 
sufficient hold and support to these delicate 
organs. 

Occasionally these little creatures give 
vent to their feelings by indulging in an 
impromptu concert, the merits of which are 
not, I am afraid, always appreciated by an 
audience. First one will start off with a 
shrill croaking solo, followed by a general 
chorus, in which each performer apparently 
strives to surpass the rest in point of vigour, 
if not in melody. Sometimes one or two 
will have a rest for « while, but only to start 
again with renewed energy, until the 
whole entertainment ceases as abruptly 
as it commenced. ` 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A LEICESTER minister writes: “ Allow me to con- 

tulate you upon the healthy, interesting character 

of the .O. P.“ My boys were bringing trashy stuff 

into the house, but the B. O. P. has crowded it out. 

M y own parents warned against tbe bad, but did not 

supply the good. They could not have known the 
« B.O.P.' I wish they had.“ ' 
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A NOTABLE GIFT BY “B.O.P.” 
BEADEBS. 

IN the principal ward of “Her Majesty's Hospital” 
at Stepney Causeway, in connection with Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, there has been erected a handsome marble 
tablet, which reads as follows : 


GORDON WARD. 


Tris WARD WAR GIVEN BY READERS OP 
THE "Boy's OWN PAPER,’ IN MEMORY 
OF THE HERO OF KHARTOUM AND IN 
. APPRECIATION OF DR. BARNARDO'S 
Work FOR PooR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Under date of January 27, 1908, the Hon. Director 
(William Baker, Esq., M. A., LL.B.) Writes to the Editor 
(Mr. G. A. Hutchison): “Permit me to thank you 
most heartily, on behalf of the Council of these Homes, 
for having had the beautiful tablet placed in the 
Gordon Ward of Her Majesty’s Hospital, recording the 
interesting and inspiring fact that the ward was tbe 
gift of the readers of the ‘Boy's Own Paper. I also 
thauk you most sincerely for the excellent present of 
books and periodicals and for the kind promise of 
similar gifts in the future. They will be a great 
blessing to the boys in the ward, and yill help to take 
their thoughts off the physical pain"and discomfort 
which are necessarily found in a hospital ward. I 
believe largely in the value of good literature as a 


therapeutic agent." 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“A MASTER MARINER: being the Life and Adven- 
tures of Capt. Robert William Eastwick.” Edited by 
Herbert Compton. Illustrated. Cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 61. 


By Henry O. Rosryson (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Specially contributed, this will try the 
solving powers of our young solvers and 
will be found to terminate neatly. 


SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 60. 
By C. Good. 


Position.—Black, 4, 8. 12, 16, 23, 24, 
98; kings, 5, 21, 30. White, 7, 11, 14, 17, 
29, 31, 32; kings, 6, 13, 15. White to move 
and win by six keys. (A specimen com- 
position which has the characteristics of 
an enigma rather than a true problem ; 
where difficulty overbalances the artistic 
character and natural usefulness of an 
ideal problem.) 


Ist. 
14—10 15—19 19—26 7—2 2—11 
91—14 8—15 30—23 10— 7 W.wins. 
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2nd. 
15—10 19—26 14—10 7— 2 2—11 

8—15 30—23 21—14 14— 7 W.wins. 

3rd. 
15—18 14—10 7— 2 2—25 6—I9 

8—22 21—14 14— 7 30—21 W.wins. 

4th. 
15—10 10—26 14—10 7—2  2—18 

8—15 30—23 21—14 14— 7 W.wins. 

oth. 

6— 1 24—31 24—27 21—14 2—20 
16—19 15—24 31—234  7— 2 W. wins. 
31—27 8—15 14—10 14— 7 

6th. 
14— 9 8—15 13—17 5—14 2—11 
(4)21—14 19—26 14—21 6—10 M. wins. 
15—19 30—23 7— 2 14— 7 
(a). 
5—14 31—27 8—15 24—27 14— 7 

17—10 24—31 13—17 31—24 2—20 

(b16—19 15—24 21—14 7— 2 W. wins. 


(b) 24—27, etc., gives a lot of play, but 
same result. 

This problem was intended to illustrate 
our comments upon the art of composing 
true problems. 


GAMES. 
GAME No. 33.— DOUBLE CORNER.” 


Played between two Yorkshire club 
players : 


Black—F. W. Clark. White—T. Goldsboro. 
9—14 12—19 18—22 7—11 26—23 
24—20 23—16 19—16 4— 8 19—16 

(a)5— 9 14—23 22—25 11—16 23—18 
22—18 26—19 16—11 8—11 13— 9 
11—16 9—14 7—10 15—19 18—14 
90—11 25—22 2—11 11—20 9— 5 
8—22 6— 9 25—30 19—26 14—18 
25—18 30—26 11— 8 20—24 16—11 
4— 8 9—13 30—25 26—30 18—15 
98—94 22—17 32—27 24—19 11— 8 
8—11 13—22 25—22 22—18 15—11 
9294—19 26—17 17—13 19—23 8— 4 
11—16(c)20—24 10—15 18—27 (d)3— 7 
9925 27—20 27—23 31—24 Drawn. 
16—20 ]14—18 2— 7 20—26 

(b)19—16 16—12 8— 4 24—19 


(a) A sound adoption, but 11—15 would 


lead to an interesting and quite different 
development of this opening. 


(b) White has conducted his opening 


up his 


safely with his holding power well made. 
This unnecessarily breaks 
25—22 as a waiting move would we think 
have been better. 


grip. 


(c) A well conceived sacrifice to force 


a king-entry. 


(d) Black forces a fine interesting draw 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
J. Boogaard (Haarlem, Holland).—We 


with a piece down, commanding square 11 
with one black king to two. 


accept your proposal and will do our best 
to find space for the matter you send. 


C. W. Baker (Sunderland).—Your solu- 


tion to No. 29 was quite correct. 
I. R. (Prestonpans).— 
send problem as your own and will show 
it as such. 


We presume you 


A. E. M. (Earl’s Court).—We have sent 


the particulars you require. 


dn 
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A. E. YArr.—In the lower 
posts of the Civil Ser- 
vice the work is me- 
chanical enough, but 
we should not think it 
suitable for ** a country 
youth who is mechani- 
cally inclined." The 
particulars are obtain- 
able on written applica- 
tion to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W. 

A BO. WELL- 
wisHzR.—The shops 
Here you buy the stuff 
generally have à pam- 
phlet telling you how 
to put it on. "There is 
a book published by 
Gill, County Press, 
Drury Lane, w.c., which 
would help you. Write 
and ask for it. 


L. N. HORLINGHURST.— 
Yes, In almost every 
volume, including the 
last, We cannot give 
prices, Gelatine must 
be used, not size. The 
ink is glycerine and 
aniline dye, 


J. H. SLADEN and W.T. H. 
—Get “ The Sea,” price 
fifteenpence, post free, 
of Spottiswoode & Co., 
5 New-street Square, 
Ec, The other book 
has been out of print 
for years. 


D. SHARPE.— You would 
not go far wrong in 
ordering them from 
Piggott, whose adver- 
tisement is in our 
wrapper; bnt the 
badges from our design 
will cost more than you 
think. 


8. W. C.—There is no 
book that will tell you 
all about them; but 
the best is *Our Coun- 
try's Birds," published 
by Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, which 
any discount bookseller 
can supply you with 

| | at four shillings and 

sixpence. 


W. A. F. (Manor Park).— We should strongly advise 
you to give upall thought of it, and seek instead 
some office in the City. 


OON INQUIRER.—A farthing of Charles 11., if of copper, 
may be worth anything from threepence to half a 
crown. If of tin, it is worth from half a crown toa 
pound, according to its condition. 


J. ToxMLINSON.—It means that the board when sawn 
should be three-eighths of an Inch in thickness, 
which would be reduced to a quarter of an inch by 
planing. It would be better to buy it planed, if 


possible. 
F. Beacn.—It depends entirely on condition ; but you 


may take the average value of George IIL crowns at 
half a sovereign each. 
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A. MU8GROVE.—Penny postage-stamps were first used 
on May 6,1840, They were black in colour, 


L. HvGHES,— You will find several good practical 
articles on bird-stuffing in our former volumes, One 
was reprinted in our “Indoor Games.“ The best 
book is Montague Browne's, 


H. G. GALBRAITH.—We thank you for your letter, but 
the drawing is much too rough to be of usetoanyone 
for purposes of reproduction. With so much detail 
in it, it should be of about four times the size, and 
every line in it should be carefully and evenly ruled. 


W. S.—Such things are advertised in The English 
Mechanic. 


J. M. CAMPBELL.—We regret that we cannot advise; 
hobbies depend too much on taste and circumstances, 
even in South Africa. 


E. L. FLAXMAN.—You might hear of one by commu- 
nicating with the Bristol Wagon Works, but the 
trip would cost you more than the amount men- 
tioned. 


J. R. A. (Colwyn Bay).—1. We do not reply to queries 
by post. 2. Cannot be had as a separate publication. 
3. Against rules to give the private addresses of our 

contributors; Why not make your own enlarge- 

ments? Such drawings, specially prepared for you 
by a professional nautical architect, would neces- 
sarily be costly. 


V. B. Z. and A. W. ELLIS,—1. See p. 448 in this year's 
"Whitaker's Almanack.” 2, You can get an arith- 
metic at any bookseller’s. . 3. Apply for particulars 
to the Secretary, General Post Office, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, ' 


NEw READER and F. A. STACEY.—Hefer to the ad- 
vertisements in “Exchange and Mart." The boat, 

new, might cost thirty pounds; but it all depends on 
what you want. 'This is not a good time of year to 
buy second-hand boats; you should buy them at the 
end of the season. You will see about the tents in 
the advertisements; an army tent would answer 
your requirements, The expenses would be about 
ten shillings each a day. 


R. W. GoDDARD.—You will have to modify your plans, 
as you will not be allowed to sleep out in the way 
you say. The route is promising; but the pleasure 
depends not on the distance you walk, but what you 
see in the time. Reckon on about fifteen miles 
from town to town as being a fair daily average 
under the circumstances. 


H. A. RICHARDS.—4Ask at the nearest county police- 
station if there is nothing in any notice to give you 
a clue, Get a written order from the owner or his 
agent, if possible. 


O. D. V. B.— Printed particulars of the qualifications 
will be sent yiu on written application to the head- 
quarters, 


J. H. JAnvIS.— The best story of not less than half a 
dozen chapters. 


RABBITS (W. S., Canada)—Spratt's Patent, Fen- 
church Street, London, Eng. The booklet on rabbits 
costs 4d. or öd., post free. Write to the firm, not to 
us, but you can mention the name of this paper. 


Lunas (W. Lad).—It is a case, our doctor says, that 
you must consult your physician about. 


READER (Manchester).—The “bound volume of the 
B. O. P.,“ or, in other words, the Boy's Own 
Annual," is published at 8s., but booksellers usually 
allow 25 per cent. discount. 


BATT! ESHIP (Coleraine).—The monthly part you ask 
for bas long been out of print with us. You might 
possibly obtain a copy by advertising, at a cost of 
6d., on the wrapper of the“ B.O.P." 


WASHING THR Harr (D. W. O. W.).—You must not 
wash it often—not more than once a month, and yolk 
of egg is better than soap. 


much 
your 
only two 


BHOPAL. — We are 
pleased to receive 
letter, but the 
mistakes in it appear to 
have been corrected, 1. The 
first word is the sentence, 
* [']Il bet you what you like 
it is!" and the second. Bet 
youa pound I do!" 2. The 
action must be very quick 
and even; but it is not the 
case that all safety matches 
will ignite on glass, though 
some of them do. 3. We 
are not allowed to do this. 


ALBUMINURIA (Anxious).— 
We could not give advice 
in such a case except in 
so far that you must be 
guided entirely by what 
vour doctor says, You can- 
not force colour into your 
face if not very strong. 
Good food, not physic, must 
do that. 


INQUIRER (Dudley).— 
Yes. "E.B.M." is now 
published on the Ist of 
each month, instead of 
the 15th as heretofore. 
This date is found more 
convenient to the book- 
sellers. 

D. C. (Sydney, N.S.W.).— 
l. Wehave no such * badge" 
at present, but may perhaps 
have one some day. 2. Glad 
to hear of your success 
with the model yacht, 


WEAK ANKLES (A.),—At your 
age you cannot expect a 
cure, but good diet and 
moderate exercise witli cold- 
water douches daily will 
strengthen them. Try 
Phosferine for the general 
health. 


H. W. (Essex).—All in 
good time. We have 
many claims on our 
epace, but try to give 
all hobbies a turn in 
due season. 


Sorr EGGS (A. M. R.).— You 
must scatter old lime from 
walls in the run; your 
birds really ought to have 
a grass run. Perhaps you 
don't give oats or hard food 
enough. Put a bit of rusty 
iron in the drinking-water, 


Pooplx Doa (E. M.)—No, 
you can let him have plenty 
of fish, but give Spratt’s as | 
well and an allowance of 
meat, but only large bones, 

Indeed, meat is of little consequence if you give the 
biscuits. Give them dry. 


OoLLIE Puppy (W. F. O.).—Feed five times a day till 
four months old. Boiled Spratt’s biscuit, milk. 
Whole Spratt's cakes to play with, big bones, old 
shoes, anything to tear and make fun with. 


ILL-HEALTR (Reader). — You must eat plenty of good 
wholezome diet, Kep out in the air all you can, 
moderate exercise. irol will pick you op. Yes; 
you may take Phoeferine for three weeks. to the 
cold tub, we think you are bardly strong enough 
yet. Diphtheria is.a very serious thing, you know. 
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THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—I PART COMPANY FROM GOOD FRIENDS. 


TS went quickly by. Autumn passed 
and winter came down from the north 
to his kingdom of leafless trees, moaning 
woods, brown grass, and frost-bound pools. 

I was still at Clifdon. More than once I 
had talked of going away, but Sir Arthur 
would not hear of it. Stay, Master 
Hodgson. Stay," he would exclaim. '* Why 
shouldst thou go back into London to thy 
curmudgeonly uncle? Ask him for bed 


and board and he'll find it for thee, as 
before, in Wood Street Compter. Here 
thou mayst eat, and drink, and feel welcome. 
When I ride to London, thou shalt have 
a nag and jog with me, but till that time 
stay thou here." 

So I stayed. oft wondering what had 
happened to the family in West Chepe. 
Mine uncle and I were not akin in blood, 
and I did not expect to gain anything 


better than his goodwill, But mine aunt 
was my mother’s only sister, and I was 
that mother's only son. I felt that I could 
A her obedience and affection that would 
» almost filial, and I knew that she was 
eager to take me to her heart. 

At Clifdon I was amongst the kindest 
of friends ; but friends, however dear, are 
not the same as one’s own kin. So my 
thoughts» were oftem in London, and my 
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heart woull grow heavy with apprehension 
when any mention of the plague was made 
in my hearing. I was to get news of my 
relatives in a most unexpected manner. 

On the eve of St. Thomas I role with Sir 
Arthur and his lady into Poole. The 
Christmas market was being held, and 
as the day was clear and bright, with roads 
harlenel by the frost, swarms of folk 
from village and hamlet had come into the 
town. We met friends and acquaintances 
at every turn. and there was a continuous 
interchange of merry greetings between the 
knight and his lady and the gentlefolk who, 
like themselves, had ri lden to market. 

At the corner of the market-place stood 
a man preaching, and the crowd of farmers, 
fishers, and peasants that clustered around 
were not treating him at all kindly. We could 
hear his vie rising and falling in passionate 
entreaty or fierce denunciation, the sounds 
drowned ever and anon by a vell of abuse 
or contradiction from the listeners. Master 
Hollis sat his horse just at the edge of the 
concourse, but, espying us, rode in our 
direction. There'll be trouble there before 
long." said Sir Arthur. Why will those 
canting fellows play Jeremiah in the market- 
place?“ 

Master Hollis shrugged his shoulders. 
„There's need for preachers in Poole," he 
said. 

“ What is 
lady. 

* Oh ! apposite enough, although a little 
mixed. The ‘ Plague’ is his text, but he 
is at present denouncing our blindness 
and faithlessness. We will not heed judg- 
ments when they touch not our personal 
selves, Like St. Thomas—whose vigil this 
is—we want to prove all things by our own 
experience. We are St. Thomases all. 
saith the preacher ; we will see ere we believe; 
we will not repent until Poole grows grass 
in its streets as doth London." 

At that moment a yell that had more 
of anger than derision in it rose from the 
crowd. "They rushed for the preacher, and 
in a few moments the clothes were half off 
his back. 

Our gentlemen made no offer to take his 
part, for these hedge-parsons were not in 
favour with the richer folk, but in the heat 
of youth I spurred forward. The preacher 
ran towards me and, despite the blood 
that ran down his face, I recognised my 
friend of St. Paul's Church. 

My switch was uplifted in a moment, 
and I wealed the hands of a fellow that 
struck at the fugitive; the latter seized 
my stirrup and I called to him to hold on. 
A rush was made to unhorse me, for the 
assembly did not like its sport spoiled, 
but I laid lustily about me on heads and 
hands and shoulders, and for the moment 
forcel them back. 

Sir Arthur, seeing that I was like to 
meet with rough treatment, role up with 


his discourse ? ' asked our 


*. 
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Master Hollis and rescued both the parson 
and me from the clutches of the angry 
crowd, He rated me sharply for inter- 
fering, but I replied, a little hotly I’m 
afraid, that I would never tamely look on 
at parson-baiting. more especially when the 
victim was one who had rendered me notable 
service. 

The preacher was a pitiable sight, so 
I begge leave to take him to a quiet inn 
where he might bathe his face and have a 
stitch or two put in his fluttering garments. 
As I passed my dear mistress she said, 
“ And bring him on to Cliflon, Master 
Hodgson. He shall have lolement there 
for to-night.” The landlord of the inn was 
somewhat loth to admit the preacher, 
fearing, maybe, that the mob woul! gather 
round his house ; but I persuaded him. 

Now the preacher had not 
me so readily as I had recognised him. 
For one thing, I had gotten newer and better 
clothing on my back, and he would hardly 
look for me in Dorset, mounted on an 
excellent horse and hobnobbing with 
the quality. He thanked me gravely but 
heartily for the service I had done him. 
and said he was curious to know by what 
means I had come into such a change 
of fortune. I toll him that he shoull 
have my story in good time; as regards 
fortune, I was still a wanderer, still a fugitive 
from the justice of the Lord Mayor's 
Court. He shook his head and declared I 
puzzled him. 

I was thirsting for news from London. 
and askel him if he could tell me aught of 
my relatives at the“ Fleece." He answered 
that he had kept in touch with Uncle Eli 
for some weeks and had repeatedly spoken 
to him as he leaned out at his window. 
A man had been found who was willing to 
run errands and act as watchman for a 
fixed sum paid at noon each day. The 


,wage was a heavy one, and mine uncle 


grumbled each time the pay-hour came 
round; but ‘twas pay or face the streets 
himself, and his caution and love of life 
made him take the former course. Aunt 
Betsy he had seen but once, and then she 
had wept concerning me, but the good 
man gave me hopes that she was alive and 
well. 

I tol] him how much I desired to see them, 
and he commended my feelings, adding 
that now the plague was nearly stayed I 
ought to seek them and try to bring about 
that amity that should be betwixt those that 
were akin. 

Some time before we were ready Sir 
Arthur and his lady had ridden home again, 
so I left Poole by a byway, mounted the 
parson on my horse, and walked beside him 
to Clifdon. As we journeyed I told him 
all that had befallen me from the time I had 
been carriel from the Lord Mayor's Court 
to my dungeon in the Wood Street Compter. 
He listened with interest, breaking in from 
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time to time to blame or praise me for my 
actions according as he thought them gool 
And so we got to my ladv's hos- 


or evil. 
pitable doors. 

I reported myself to her, and she aske1 
me all about my previous acquaintance with 
the preacher. I toli her. 
goo! man," she exclaimed. *'' Bring him 
hither to me and let me learn his name." 
Upon which I took Master Soames—for 
so was the preacher callei—and_ presente! 
him with due formality to his hostess. 

They were soon deep in talk. Afterwards, 
when we sat at supper, Master Soames 
declare] that he had never met a kinder 
or more gracious young woman, and he 
called down abundant blessings on her 
fair head. Sir Arthur acknowledgel the 
stranger's presence pleasantly enough. but 
he warne 1 him of the risks he ran in goading 
folk to breaches of the King’s peace. 

Sir Knight," replied he, I do but those 
things that God and my conscience bid me 
to do. If men withstand me, revile me, 
beat me, or imprison me, I cannot for those 
reasons hold my peace. Thou woul ist not 
counsel me to shirk what I conceive to be 
my duty because of the dangers that attend 
gt 

* By no means; but there are churches 
for sermons and markets for marketing." 

And I go, like my Master, into the 
market.place to entreat workers to enter 
anto His vineyard. There I find the wav- 
ward, the slothful, the indifferent. Wherever 
men gather together, there is the preacher's 
congregation. And the whole earth is 
one Church, with God's sky rooting it 
all." 

Sir Arthur shook his head. Such were 
not his notions. He was all for rule and 
order as the law laid such things down. 
Nevertheless, when we had supped he 
called upon Master Soames to return thanks 
to the All-Giver for what we had eaten. 

The next morning the preacher prepared 
to go forth on his journevings again. Mv 
lidy begged him to stay over the Yuleti le, 
but he said “ Nay." Christmas, as the 
birth of the Redeemer, gave him so gool 
& chance of appealing to man's better 
part that he would not forego the oppor- 
tunity. So he parted from us. 

The coming of the parson again into my 
life increased my desire to go to London, 
and I was heartily glad when Sir Arthur 
said he proposed going thither as soon as 
might be after Twelfth Day, and that I 
should go with him. 

He was as good as his word. The dav 
came when I said Farewell!“ to Clifdon 
and its kindly people. I had come to 
them empty, I went away full. My exile, 
though plentifully sprinkled with dangerous 
hours, had been for the most part à happv 
time. I could sing a whole-hearted thanks- 
giving. 


(To be continu d.) 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
Bv H. A. HINKSON, 
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AS it turned out, I had no cause to fear 

that my father would forbid my going 
to Landmead on the day of the tryst between 
de Villiers and his henchman Ruston. 

When I returned home he was in bed, 
suffering much from his wound, owing to the 
cold weather. My grandmother was busy 
making salves of herbs and hot possets, 
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and neither was much concerned as to the 
object of my visit to Landmead. I had 
near & week to think out my plans before 
Friday, and there was little call upon my 
time, since my father lay abed nursing his 
wound, and my grandmother was much 
busied waiting upon him and making 
salves aad such like. 


Part of the day I sat beside the bed, 
and, when his wound was easier, my father 
would tell of his adventures in foreign lands, 
and of the battles in which he had fought, 
and of the triumphs and the sudden fears 
of a soldier's life. Then I drew him to 


speak of the battle of Lutter, hoping that. 


he would tell me something of de Villiers 


"He is a 
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and how he had saved his life. Twas a 
sad and evil day, he said, and told me 
much of the great fight and of how Count 
Tilly and Walenstein had utterly defeated 
the King of Denmark, and how he himself 
had escaped with difficulty with a slight 
wound in his breast, But of de Villiers he 
said nothing, as though he had forgotten all 
about him and no longer remembered the 
man whose life he had saved. 

And, if I was to keep my purpose secret, I 
dared not speik of de Villiers. 

I had abundant leisure for thinking out 
mv plans, since my father would not have 
me long with him, declaring that the chamber 
of a sick man was no place for a boy to grow 
up in. 

In the chamber where I had seen de Villiers 
and Ruston, there was a secret cupboard 
in the ovk wainscotting. I think few 
knew of it except myself and Will Honey- 
comb, and when I had played at hide and 
seck with him I had often fled thither to 
hide myself. It was about six feet high 
as I remembered it, and wide enough and 
deep enough to conceal a man standing 
upright within it, as doubtless it had often 
done before. 

If I could find an opportunity to conceal 
mys^lf in it before the time appointed for 
the meeting, thea I had good hope of hearing 
what the intentions of de Villiers and his 
fellows were, and without knowing this 
there was little I could do to frustrate them. 
I had indeed thought of riding to Oxford 
and seeking the Countess to warn her of what 
I had overheard, but I had no sure hope of 
finding her there, since she was more often 
in London. And, besides, I could not go 
80 far in secret ; my grandmother, if not my 
father, would ask me what business I had 
in Oxford that could not as well be done in 
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ELL, I think you managed that rather 
neatly," said Sir Robert, re- 
entering his motor-car, because the man 
was waiting to replace the pole across the 
road after him. 

“ We've found Solomon again, anyhow,” 
answered Frank. 

“ How are you going to get him along ? " 
asked Sir Robert. 

“ This youngster will wheel my bike and 
] shall ride," said Frank. 

* [ don't suppose the gipsies will trouble 
you any more," cried Sir Robert, tucking a 
rug about his knees. “I hope we shall 
cross each other's path again," he added, 
“and as I shall be motoring about the 
county from house to house it's more than 
likely." 

Nodding a farewell to ourselves and the 
curate, Sir Robert moved the lever, the 
motor-car made a strange noise for a second 
or two, trembled all over, and finally started. 
It went slowly until the steam-roller had 
been left behind, then its pace quickened 
and it was soon out of sight. 

** I'm glad he has to pass the gipsies instead 
of us!" I could not help saying; but the 
curate assured us there would be no reason 
for fear, and then he also bade us goodbye, 
Frank thanking him for having given up so 
much of the morning to us. 

As we had removed all of Solomon’s 
harness Inst night, he had on at present only 
'the old bridle which was attached to the 
rope, and Frank suggested that he should 
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Wantage, whither I rode near every day on 
oie errand or another. 

Whatever I did I must do alone, and I 
was not a little proud to think that, with 
no other aid except my own wit and courage, 
] would serve the Countess, mayhap better 
than her silken cavaliers. 

Old Job smiled seeing me clean my pistols 
and sharpen my sword. 

" God keep you long. maister, from the 
need of such things,” he said; “ for me, I 
love not the glint of steel save that which 


shines oa scythe or sickle." 


And for anawer I smiled too, wishing that 
I might tell him that it was for no child's play 
or vanity that I did these things, but because 
I should soon have need of sword and pistol. 

It was on the third day after my visit to 
Landmead that I saw Henry Nevill again. 
The frost glittered on the grass and on the 
bare branches of the trees as he rode up 
the avenue to the house, the ground ringing 
beneath the iron hoofs. I thought that he 
seemed older and graver than when I had 
last seen him, and his dress was more care- 
less. Handsome he was still—naught 
could change that—but the merry look was 
gone and he smiled no longer. A steel- 
hilted sword hung by his side in a plain 
scabbard, and over his shoulders was flung 
a dark cloak, upon which his yellow hair fell 
like a golden fleece. 

He drew rein and dismounted beside me, 
erecting me with his old friendliness. Then 
he laughed a little at my surprise, and said, 
noting its cause : 

“ You find me changed, Master Maurice. 
Well, times change and men with them. 
After the summer comes autumn, and then 
the winter." 

He sighed as he spoke, and after a moment 
inquired how my father did. 


c<. 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


By Tuomas COBB. 


CHAPTER X,—BACK TO THE VAN, 


not attempt to mount until we were outside 
the town on our way back to the van. 

" Don't you think," I asked, "that we 
might go to the post-office for our letters 
whilst we're here?“ 

" We won't go out of the way," 
Frank. “I begin to feel a bit hungry." 

“So do I,” I admitted. but I noticed 
the post-office as we came along, and it's 
only just down the street." 

I wheeled both the bicycles, while Frank 
led Solomon, and in this order we soon 
reached the post- office. 

Shall I go in ? " I asked. 

“There won't be any letters for me," 
said Frank. 

"I mean to ask, though," I insisted, 
and, resting the machines against the wall, 
I entered the amall post- office, asking whether 
there were any letters waiting by the name of 
Warner or Harding or Ingleby. Altogether 
there was quite a budget—two for Uncle 
Eustace, one for Harry, three for me, and 
one from my mater for Frank. He seemed 
tremendously pleased, and stood in the road 
until he had finished reading it. 

What does the mater say? " I asked. 

„Oh, nothing much," answered Frank, 
“but it was most awfully decent of Mrs. 
Harding to write, all the same." 

When I had glanced at my owm letters, 
all of which came from home, I put them 
in my pocket with Uncle Eustace's and 
Harry's, and we continued our way through 
the town, but as soon as we had passed the 


said 
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I told him how the frost had nipped his 
wound so that he must lie in bed, but that he 
had now more ease from the pain of it. 

At this he seemed greatly distressed, and 
several times exclaimed, ** What mischance ! 
What sore mischance ! ” 

" Nevertheless he will be glad to sce you, 
and he is not sick enough to crave solitude," 
I went on. If vou bring him news of the 

world he will be grateful.” 

He looked at me with gloomy eyes and 
knitted brows. 

“ News of the world ! " he repeated. “I 
know little news save of England, and that 
is ill enough." 

Then he drew himself up as though he 
had said too much, and we walked the rest 
of the way in silence but for the clink of his 
&cabbard and the jingle of his spurs. 

I summoned a stable-lad to take his horse. 
Then, when I would have led him into the 
house, he paused on the threshold. 

“I know not if I should disturb a sick 
man," he said doubtfully. 

“ He is not so sick but that the sight of 
c friend's face will make him better," I 
returned. 

** Be it so, then, Master Maurice," he made 
answer; “and I will rest here until you 
bring me word what he would have me do." 

So I left him, and hastened to tell my 
father of his coming. 

When 1 returned Henry Nevill was seated 
ia the hall with his head bent forward and 
his face covered with his hands, 

“ My father will see vou, and right gladly,” 
I said. 

He lifted his head with a sudden start. 
as though I had wakened him out of a world 
of dreams, and, rising, followed me without 
à word. 

(To be continued.) 


HOLIDAY. 


castle and left the street behind, Frank 
came to a halt. 

" J'm going to mount now,” he said. 

Have you ever ridden  bare-backed 
before ? " I asked. 

“I can manage right enough," he answered, 
although he did not fird it particularly easy 
to mount. 

Having tried vainly to spring on to 
Solomon's back, he made me clasp my 
hands, and, putting a foot into them, suc- 
ceeded in getting up in that way, only, 
however, to slip off the other side like a 
clown in a circus. Frank refused to let 
me help him a second time, because I laughed, 
and he walked on until we reached a heap 
of stones by the roadside, where he managed 
to mount alone. But he slipped. about so 
much that he looked as if he would fall every 
second. 

“A pity you haven't got a sack," I sug- 
gested. 

know! " cried Frank, and then he slid 
off Solomon’ 8 back again. I'll ride on my 
jacket,” he said, and, removing this, placed it 

carefully in the way of a saddle. Holding the 
rope in one hand and the mane with the 
other, digging his heels into the horsc's ribs, 
Frank now succeeded in keeping his seat, 
actually making Solomon trot, whilst I 
rode behind wliecling the empty bicycle, 80 

that if he fell off again I might not miss it. 

We reached Mr. Murray's gate, however, 
without anv further mishap, and then I 
suggested that I should ride on to relieve 
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Uncle Eustace's anxiety, and teli him to get 
ready something to eat. 

* Al] right," said Frank, "if you're in 
such a hurry to tell them first," and I rode 
ahead in a rather wobbly manner, for I was 
not used to leading a bicycle as well as 
riding one, until I saw Harry and his father 
in tie middle of the road on the look-out 
for our return. 

“What has become of Ingleby ? " asked 
Uncle Eustace anxiously. 

" Frank's all right." I shouted, “and 
so’s old Solomon. We've got him back 
again, and Frank's riding him home. We're 
really most dreadfully hungry! I added. 

" Never mind your hunger," said my 
uncle, rather sharplv, while Harry danced 
about the road and cried, Hip, hip. 
hurrah!” feeling perhaps more concerned 
about the horse than his rider. 

Telling Harry to take Ingleby's bicycle, 
I at once dismounted and began to tell 
Uncle Eustace all that had been occurring 
since we left the van that morning ; how we 
had first seen Solomon, and met the curate 
and Sir Robert, and finally succeeded in 
getting back our horse. 

Although Uncle Eustace was of course 
very pleased that we should now be able to 
continue our tour, I fancy he felt a little 
vexed that Frank had tackled the gipsies. 

“ Well," he said, when my story came 
to an end, I should not have consented 
to let you go if I had imagined you were going 
to do anything of that sort. However, all's 
well that ends well.” 

By the time Frank came into sight, sitting 
very upright with the hand that was not 
holding the rope hanging by his side, his 
flannel jacket in place of a saddle, Uncle 
Eustace had forgotten such displeasure as 
he had felt, and we received the conqueror 
with three ringing cheers. Harry fetched 
the nosebag without losing a moment. 

* The old horse looks jolly pleased to be 
back again," he declared, and in a very 
short time Frank and I were making our 
meal of one of the tinned tongues. In the 
meantime we discussed our programme for 
what remained of the afternoon, Frank 
insisting that Solomon had done quite enough 
work for one day. until I pointed out that 
after all he had not walked as far as I had 
ridden. 

Harry and I both felt anxious to begin 
our journey again after the recent inter- 
ruption, while Uncle Eustace fortunately 
agreed with us. He voted for starting again 
if we only advanced a few miles, partly 
because he predicted rain and did not think 
our present camping-place the best in a 
storm. The sky certainly looked threaten- 
ing, and the afternoon had turned so hot 
that a thunderstorm would scarcely have 
been surprising. 

Another reason for moving on was that 
we were not within four miles of a river. 
Uncle Eustace and Harry had been tantalis- 
ing themselves by a study of the map during 
our absence, and they both insisted that it 
would be desirable to get within reach of a 
bathing-place. although if it were going to 
rain we should have enough water without 
that. 

There was also our food to be considered. 
We had counted on laying in fresh supplies 
to last until Monday morning, and having 
been tied to one place all day it now 
happened that we had no meat in the house 
—if it could be called a house—being short 
of eggs, bacon, milk, butter, to say nothing 
of bread and fruit. 

“ One thing,” I cried. "I vote we take 
the by-road to the left instead of going 
through Lewborough again ! " 

“We are bound to go through Lew- 
borough," said Uncle Eustace, ‘ because 
we arranged to call for letters.” 
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“ I forgot the letters," I answered, bring- 
ing them out of my jacket-pocket. 

“You are a nice fellow." exclaimed 
Harry, breaking the seal of his envelope. 
" Didn't you have any ? ” he asked. 

Three, I said—*' one from my mater, 
one from Kathleen, and one from Lucy." 

Don't forget to answer them to-morrow,” 
cried Uncle Eustace. ‘ And now," he added, 
having glanced at his own letters, what is 
the matter with Lewborough ? ” 

Nothing. of course." 

“Then why don't you want to go there 
again ? " 

" You see," I explained, “we don't 
want to overtake those gipsies, and if we 
turn off to the left we shall most likely 
keep out of their way, and we could easily 
work round to the main road again." 

As Harry was entirely of my opinion, and 
Frank offered no objection, it was agreed 
that we should diverge along the branch 
road to the left; and, having seen that 
Solomon had emptied his nosebag and given 
him all the water that was left in our jars, we 
put on his harness, got the van into the road, 
and set out again on our interrupted journey. 

The sun still shone. although the sky 
looked cloudy, and Uncle Eustace kept 
insisting that this was the calm before a 
storm. It seemed a long time since we left 
home, and certainly a great many things had 
happened. There was only one drawback 
now that we were again on the road, and 
that was my dread of meeting the gipsies 
and the possible consequences for Frank 
Ingleby. I pointed out the keeper's cottage 
with its curious yew hedges as we passed, and 
later on Mr. Murray's gateway, where we hac 
first seen Sir Robert, of whom we both gave 
the most favourable description. 

Men and women were still busily at work 
in the hayfields, and a laden waggon kept in 
front of us about à quarter of a mile before 
we turned off from the main road. 

* Now," said Uncle Eustace, the first 
consideration is to replenish the* water-jars 
and to lay in provisions to last over Sunday. 
The second is to find a good camping-place 
where we can stay comfortably unti! Monday 
morning." 

About a mile after leaving the Lewborough 
road we came to a village which contained 
an old-fashioned general shop, where we 
astonished the old woman who kept it by the 
extensive nature of our purchases. We were 
able to obtain all we wanted with the excep- 
tion of milk and meat, including water for 
our jars, but it proved disappointing to learn 
that there was not a butcher’s shop within 
four miles. 

We discovered, however, in answer to 
further inquiries, that the innkeeper down 
the lane had recently killed a pig, which the 


old woman had known since its earliest 
youth. She felt certain there was still 
some of it left. and in fact, on reaching the 
Red Cow, we were able to buy all the loin- 
chops we wished for, together with three 
pounds of delicious strawberries from the 
innkeeper's back garden. He directed us 
to à farm, where we filled our empty soda- 
water bottles with milk, and now all we had 
to do was to find a suitable camping-place. 

We did not care to stop too near the village, 
lest our van should be turned into a show, 
and it scemed rather difficult to make up our 
minds, until, at about seven o'clock, the 
matter was determined for us by Solomon, 
who came to a standstill half-way up a steep 
hill and refused to budge as obstinately as he 
had done yesterday in the pond. 

Every conceivable means were employed 
to induce him to draw the van to the crest : 
Uncle Eustace made the most extraordinary 
noises with his tongue, Harry called the horse 
endearing names, Frank threatened to 
revert to quggins if he did not act more 
sensibly, I stood smacking the whip,—all 
without the slightest result, until Uncle 
Eustace lost patience at last, and, taking the 
whip from my hands, brought it down hard 
on Solomon's hind-quarters, whilst Ingleby 
tugged with all his might at the bridle. 

Beyond a reproachful gazeat his tormenters 
the old horse took no heed, and in the end 
we had to admit defeat. In order to remove 
the van from the middle of the road we 
backed Solomon (who offered no objection 
to the retrograde movement) towards the 
wide margin of grass by the wayside ; then, 
without losing any more time, we began to 

repare for supper. 

While eating our meal, the sunset looking 
extremely stormy, we continued to discuss 
the probability of thunder, Harry expressing 
a wish that we were farther from the tall 
trees which overhung the van. Frank and 
I were at least as tired as Solomon had 
appeared to be, and quite willing to go to bed 
early, although I was awakened at a quarter- 
past one in the morning (I looked at my 
watch by the aid of Harry's electric torch) 
by the pattering of rain on the roof. 

Then the van was illumined by a vivid 
flash of lightning, followed bv a loud peal of 
thunder. I thought I should never get to 
sleep again, and lay for a long time thinking 
that it would be rather poor fun shut up 
in the van for three or four days in the rain, 
wondering that Harry could sleep soundly 
through the storm. 

Then I suppose I must have gone off 
again, for the next thing I knew was that 
Harry was standing over my bed, shaking 
mo with considerable violence: 

Isn't it a sell! he exclaimed. Raining 
cats and dogs! 


, 


(To be continued.) 
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(See page §12.) 


A Fight for Life in Mid-air. 
(Drawn for tie * Boys Own Paper" by ERNEST PRATER.) 
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IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


"I SAY, Mac, isn't it a sell? The kiddies 
^ are both down with scarlet fever, 
and tho pater has written me to say that I 
must stay on till he can make soine other 
arrangements for me. There's a delicate 
hint in tho letter, just to let me down 
softly, you know, that I may have to spend 
the holidays here.” 

" I hope not, Sammy,” returned Mac, in 
& commiserating tone, and with a touch 
of dismay at a calamity so dreadful. 

So do I; but the Doctor told me when 
the class broke up that he had heard from 
the pater. He was very sorry that my 
brother and sister were ill, and that it was 
not advisable for me to go home next 
Weliesday—risk of infection, or some such 
rot as that, as if there were any danger 
with a healthy chap like me! And he said 
if I had to spend tho holidays at school, he 
and Mrs, Selwood would try to make them 
as plei int as possible.“ And here he 
laughed, bitterly and scornfully, at the 
prospect of the pleasures the Doctor and 
his wife would be likely to provide. Fancy, 
trotting round with them, like a dog in 
a string; and, when they retire for their 
afternoon nap, moping in the quad all alone, 
or strolling across the meadows as solitary 
as a corncrake. Too bad, isn't it, Mac ? 
It's like that American writer says, enough 
to mike a fellow throw stones at his grand- 
mother. I must write the pater to-night, 
and ask him to hurry up those other arrange- 
ments. I'd rather have the fever, scarlet, 
or blue, or green, or all the colours of the 
rainbow put together, and have done with it, 
than be stranded all the holidays in this 
forsaken place.” : 

* [t is jolly hard, Sammy; but scarlet 
fever is no joke. And I should think your 
father will find out a way for you to go by 
the sen, or among the mountains, or some- 
where or other, where you can have a ripping 
good time," said Mac hopefully. “I only 
wish you could come with me.” 

„To Scotland, Mac?“ 

“Yes, as per usual; only this time, 
and for the first time, I'm going alone. 
Of course, I shall not be alone when I get 
there ; I shall stay with Uncle Donald.” 

“You're a lucky fellow," responded 
Sammy enviously. 

* You see, this year, dad and the mater 
have planned a trip to Switzerland. It 
doesn’t include me. Why, I don't know— 
but it doesn't, so I'm not so very lucky 
after all. I'd rather go to Switzerland. 
Still, I don't mind it very much. Uncle 
Donald is a trump. And I’m to have a new 
camera as a kind of set-off for the loss of 
the Swiss tour." 

* And you say you're not very lucky, 
after all!” rejoined Sammy, with a blend- 
ing of surprise and reproach in his tones. 
“Phew! A new camera, and a trump of 
an Uncle Donald, and a holiday in Scot- 
land—why, Mac, what more can you want ? 
Look at me, and think of the scarlet fever, 
and bless yourself. l'd stand on my head 
for a fortnight, out of sheer joy, if a chance 
like that came to me." 

* [t is jolly hard," repeated Mac, and 
no mistake.” 

“I should think it was,” said Sammy 
lugubriously ; “ but I must do my best to 
persuade the pater not to leave me here.“ 

In the batch of letters sent from the 
school that night there were two in which 
we are interested one from Sammy, that 
went southward to a London suburb; and 
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PART I. 


the other from Mac, that went northward 
to the environs of Liverpool. 

Sammy's was sympathetic, and contained 
a naive and yet touching appeal that his 
father would not condemn him to the 
dreariness of an empty school throughout 
the whole of the summer holidays. He 
hoped he would be able to hit upon some 
plan whereby the excellent Doctor and his 
wife would be relieved from the duty of 
looking after him. If he could only arrange 
for him to go off somewhere when the other 
fellows left, or as soon after as he could fix 
it up, he would look after himself, and save 
them the trouble. He was sure the Doctor 
and Mrs, Selwood would appreciate it. 
“ Please, pater, do your level best," he 
concluded, “ and earn the lasting gratitude 
of your loving son, Sammy. . P.5.— Tell the 
kiddies to keep their pecker up. One of our 
chaps, called Fizzy, says that when the 
fever’s gone the people who have it peel like 
oranges, and then's the time you have to 
beware. His father's a ‘ fizzition,’ that's 
why, only I haven't spelt it right. Hope 
they'll peel nicely, and please don't leave 
me here.” 

Mac's letter was descriptive. He had 
been touched more than he cared to confess 
by the predicament of his friend. He said 
nothing to Sammy about his intention, 
because he was by no means sure that he 
would succeed. If his father refused his re- 
quest, Sammy need know nothing about it, 
and so he would be saved from further dis- 
appointment; but if his request were 
granted, Sammy's sorrow would be turned 
into joy. And, for two seconds, if not for 
two wecks, he would have the pleasure 
of beholding him stand on his head. He 
secretly regarded that as a bargain. With 
painstaking detail, he described. the un- 
fortunate situation. in. which his friend. was 
placed, and urged his father to take pity on 
him. He would like nothing better himself, 
seeing that he would be deprived of the 
company of his father and mother, than to 
supply the lack by asking Sammy to go 
with him. Uncle Donald would not object, 
he felt sure. And it would be a real kind- 
ness to Sammy and his people. It was 
now Friday. Would he write to Sammy’s 
father, John Annesley, Esquire, Chelford 
House, Norwood, s.E., and send an invita- 
tion for Sammy to accompany him? There 
was time to arrange it all before Wednesday. 
Mac's P.N. ran as follows: I can manage 
without a new camera sooner than Sammy 
shouldn't go. The old one'll do for me, 
and Sammy has a spiffer, so don’t delay, 
dad, but wire if it comes to a push on 
Tuesday." 

Mac's full name was Arthur McIntosh 
Brown, and his father was connected with 
a large shipping firm in Liverpool. Mr. 
Brown was an Englishman; but he had 
married a Scottish wife, a McIntosh, from 
bevond Loch Tay, and the mother's family 
name had been bestowed upon the only 
son. John Annesley was a London mer- 
chant, and Sammy was just Sammy, both 
in the home and among his schoolfellows. 
While not personally acquainted, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Annesley had been brought 
into commercial relations with each other— 
unknown, of course, to their two sons—and, 
until Mac's letter prompted this little private 
correspondence, the two men were not 
aware that their boys were attending the 
same school. Their business relations 
assisted them in coming to an agreement, 


It suited them both, although the balance 
of kindness was decidedly on the side of Mr. 
Brown—2a debt which Mr. Annesley readily 
acknowledged and afterwards graciously 
repaid—and the wishes of the two lads were 
about to be gratified. 

Neither wire nor letter came to the 
expectant Mac on Tuesday, and, before 
retiring, he made up his mind that it was 
no go," and was glad that he had kept his 
secret from the disappointed Sammy. On 
Wednesday morning, however, the letter 
came, telling him that Mr. Annesley had 
consented for Sammy to join him, that the 
Doctor would be communicated with, 
and that they must travel to Liverpool 
together. A swift smile illuminated 
his fair face, and his eyes gleamed as he 
turned them, involuntarily, on the down- 
cast countenance of his dark-browed frierd. 

„Good news, Mac?” he queried dis- 
consolately. 

“ Rather," responded Mac. 
for you, old man ? " 

" Not a line," said Sammy. It's a 
gone case, Mac. I shall have to stay." 

“Cheer up! There's time vet," re- 
turned Mac, with so exasperating a smile 
that Sammy was tempted to kick him. 

„Time yet!” retorted Sammy bitterly. 
„How do you make that out? There's 
the breakfast-bell ringing, and all the letters 
have been given out, and most of the fellows 
will be otf by eleven. No! I’ve given it 
up. I expect the pater's written to old 
Sclwood, and he'll send for me after break- 
fast to break the news.” 

Mac did not inform him how he made it 
out, but, instead, he put the irrelevant and 
tantalising question, Have you packed 
u ? 77 

“ Of course I have," said Sammy, glaring 
at him furiouslv, as if the question were 
intended to aggravate the poignancy of the 
situation, “ Why?” 

Oh, nothing much—only it's as well 
to be ready. If you hadn't, I was going 
to advise you to gather your things together 
directly after breakfast." 

Sammy was silent. He could not trust 
himself to reply. He felt aggrieved at his 
friend's one. This playful treatment of a 
calamity was all very well for him. In 
two or three hours he would be rushine 
home, and by the end of the following week 
he would be within sight of the Grampians, 
while he—— ? He could not calmly 
contemplate where he was likely to be. 
In this gloomy mood he sat down to break- 
fast, and Mac eyed him with the mischievous 
pleasure of an anticipated surprise. 

It was a hasty and informal breakfast. 
The lads rose in groups, and hurried away. 
Sammy lingered joylessly, and Mac remained 
beside him. At last he forsook the table, 
after an inadequate meal, and sauntered 
off disconsolately towards the corridor. 
A fourth-form lad was racing down it, 
flourishing a buff envelope. 

"Sammy," he shouted, catching sight 
of him, ' a telegram for you." 

With a pale face, and tremulous fingers, 
Sammy opened it, hurriedly read the 
message, gasped, read it again very slowly, 
mentally ticking off the words as he pro- 
ceeded, then, emitting a war-whoop. he 
danced the whole length of the corridor, 
waving the missive above his head, like 
& flag of triumph. Back to his laughing 
companion he came, and shook the flag 
beneath his nose. 
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“ Any word. 


* Have you gone mad, Sammy ? " asked 
Mac, with a glow upon his face that came 
to Sammy like a revelation. A few of the 
fellows who were passing through the 
corridor stopped to stare at him, and 
began to wonder what the telegram con- 
tained to produce such an ecstasy as this. 

es, Im mad," replied Sammy, 
* mad as a hatter; but I shall come to pre- 
sentlv." 

Have you had a fortune left ? " asked 
one of the boys. 

A thumper,” said Sammy. I'm going 
to Scotland: next week to claim it. Mac 
and I come in for equal shares, Here! 
take care of this," suddenly thrusting the 
paper into Mac's hands. Clear away!” 
and, having swept a space sufficient for the 
purpose, he dropped upon his hands, and 
flung his feet into the air. For a moment he 
balanced himself with his feet against the 
wall, then, bending his elbows, he gradually 
came down upon his head, and stood upon 
it for half a minute or so, to the great 
amusement of the spectators. — ^ 

* Hallo! what's this ? " said one of the 
monitors, coming suddenly upon the group, 
and finding Sammy upside down. “ Are 
you going to join a circus troupe, Sammy ? 
Right yourself, and run to the Doctor— 
there's a good boy ; he's asking for you.' 

Sammy recovered his legs and the tele- 
gram, and darted away to see the Doctor. 
‘The message was confirmed, with additional 
information which the Doctor had received 
by letter from Mr. Brown. The inter- 
view was soon over, and Sammy, with 
spirits still effervescent, sought out his 
friend Mac. He found him in the bed- 
room, tugging at the straps of a portmanteau 
which refused to close. 

Sit on it, Sammy," said Mac; “thank 
you!” and he brought the edges together, 
and slipped the bue kles, one after the other, 


into position. There! that'll do. Now 
Ill finish the trunk. What did the Doc say 
to you ? 


Oh! ever so much; but, 
why didn't you tell me ? ” 

"I couldn't till this morning; I didn't 
know myself." 

* But you must have written your father.” 

Les; only you see, Sammy, if I'd told 
you about that, and the thing hadn't 
come off, you'd have been downer in the 
dumps than you were before." 

“And why didn't you tell me this 
morning ? " 

"Oh! I thought you'd get the wire.“ 

“ And so you kept me on the wire, or 
rather on the tenter-hooks, which, I believe, 
is pretty much the same. They're made 
of wire, aren't they? Well, Mac, I'II 
forgive you. You've done me a jolly good 
turn, and I won't forget it.' 

* You can read the pater's letter," 
Mac, passing it to him. 

Sammy perused it silently, and handed 
it back. Then he said, I will thank him 
when we get to Liverpool" ; and there was 
a softness in his voice which showed that 
the tears were not far away. 

'l meant to make you stand on your 
head," said Mac, folding the letter, and 
generously taking no notice of his friend's 
emotion, but you did it spontaneously, 
and did it well, so I won't insist on a second 
turn. As the manager says, the fulness 
of the programme will not admit of an 
encore. 

Im quite ready to oblige you.” 

" I know, but we must be off by ten, and 
the time will be better spent on the trunks 
and portmanteaux.” 

Part of the way to Liverpool they travelled 

with school companions, one dropping off 
here and another there, until at last they 
were left alone. Mr. Brown met them at 


I say, Mac, 


said 
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Lime Street, and set Sammy at his ease 
at once by the kindliness of his reception. 
They bowled away through the streets in 
the direction of Sefton Park. Mrs. Brown 
was at the door awaiting their arrival. 
She would not leave them to be shown in 
by the servant. Beneath a placid exterior 
her heart was beating warmly in anticipa- 
tion of the first glimpse of her only son; 
but she was anxious also that his friend 
should feel quite at home. Running down 
the steps to meet the carriage, she saluted 
Mac with a motherly kiss, her beautiful 
grey eyes gleaming with pride at his healthy 
appearance, and then she turned to Sammy. 
Ere he was aware of her intention, she had 
stooped and kissed him, too, just as his own 
mother might have done, bringing a ruddy 
glow to his dark, shy face. 

" And this is your friend Sammy,” 
said she, with an accent unmistakably 
Scotch, and a little peculiar, but very sweet, 
to Sammy’s unaccustomed ears. He was 
a real Cockney, and it was his first visit to 
the North. ‘‘ Aweel, laddie, we're glad 
indeed to see ye, and we hope ye'll have a 
happy holiday with Mac. Come in, and get 
the dust o' the travel washed off ye, and 
then hurry down to the dining-room for 
luncheon. I daur say baith o' ye are as 
hungry as hunters." 

Because of the scantiness of his break- 
fast, Sammy's appetite was sharp set, and 
he was quite ready for the meal, while 
Mac, although he had done full justice to 
the morning's repast, was more than pre- 
pared to tackle another. For, from past 
experience, he knew that his mother would 
have supervised the spreading of the viands, 
and that, in variety and toothsomeness, 
they would be a welcome change from the 
wholesome, but monotonous, fare of the 
school. Hard tack" they called the 
thick bread and the thin butter to which 
they were accustomed at the school; but 
his mother's scones, tenderly split, and 
the butter between spread in a respectable 
layer, not to mention other good things, 
were simply delicious. On the principle 
that he might go farther and fare worse, 
Sammy, having tasted the scones, stuck to 
them tenaciously, to the gratification no 
less than to the amusement of Mrs. Brown, 
who had made them with her own hands. 

A full week was passed very pleasantly 
in Liverpool. Sammy heard from his father, 
and received the needful supplies for his 
journey to Scotland. A warm letter of 
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thanks to Mrs. Brown also arrived from 
Sammy’s mother. His camera — the 
" spiffer "—was exhibited to the admiring 
gaze of his host and hostess, and its good 
points dilated upon, a task in which he 
was generously assisted by his friend 
Mac. It was a really serviceable instru- 
ment, and Sammy was deservedly proud 
of the work he had been able to do with it. 
Both he and Mac were photographic en- 
thusiasts, and one of the anticipated pleasures 
of their visit to Scotland was the oppor- 
tunity it would be certain to give them of 
adding to their already creditable collec- 
tions a stock of new views. Long and 
animated were the discussions between 
them on the possibilities the holiday would 
be sure to afford in this particular direc- 
tion, and their highest ambition, shared by 
both, was to have a shot or two with the 
lenses at a golden eagle, or at the eyrie of 
this royal mountaineer, in his native haunt 
and home—a laudable ambition, at which, 
when he secretly overheard it, Mr. Brown 
could not forbear a kindly, if doubtful, 
smile. He made it the occasion, however, 
when the lads did not think to connect it 
with a possible knowledge of their cherished 
wish, to warn them against running into 
danger, and to extract from them a promise 
that they would not attempt any difficu.t 
climbing without the * of Uncle 
Donald. 

Mac said nothing about a new camera. 
He had made up his mind to use the old 
one. To secure his father's consent to 
allow Sammy to accompany him, and so 
save his chum from what would have proved 
to be a doleful time, he was quite content to 
pay the price. But Mr. ard Mrs. Brown 
had not overlooked the P.S. of his letter. 
Better pleased with that were they than 
with any other portion of it, and their 
pleasure was not diminished by Mac’s 
reticence. Sammy had hinted at the new 
camera, and wondered when it would turn 
up, but Mac had refused to take the hint, 
and expressed no wonder at all. He did 
not wish his friend to know why he intended 
to make the old one serve. However, to 
his surprise, if not to Sammy's, on the follow. 
ing Monday a package arrived for him, 
bearing the name of a celebrated firm of 
makers of all kinds of photographic appli- 
ances, and when he had opened it and 
examined the contents his eyes glistened 
with delight, and the new camera, like 
Sammy’s, was pronounced to be a spiffer.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE IVORY-HUNTEBS: 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
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CHAPTER VI.—'' BROTHERS NOW—BROTHERS TO THE END." 


P> approached on tiptoe over the soft 
moss and the robin flew out and 
settled near by upon a spray, wondering 
to himself how things would develop. Cluny 
put a cautious hand upon the nest to 
feel. i 

Eggs all there, and they're warm," he 
reported. 

“ Cuckoo's and all?“ 

Cluny raised himself and had a look. 

* All safe," he said, neither harried nor 
forhuit " (deserted). 

“ Good ! " cried Dess. ** Now we'll go.“ 

They had reached the edge of the planta- 
tion, which bordered on a wild heathery 
moor, when, happening to look behind him, 
Dess suddenly started. 

He is yonder,” he cried, “ hiding in that 
hazel-bush.“ 

Who is, Dess ? " 

“ Why, Benjie, the egg thief.” 

Are you sure? 

“ Yes, I saw the ugly red head of him.“ 

Come along back then: we'll soon unearth 
the tod-lowrie (fox)." 

Next moment both stood in front of the 
hazel. 

“ Now then, Benjie,” said Cluny, laughing, 
“it’s all up. We saw your red head; you 
can't hide that. Come out before you set 
the bush on fire." 

And Benjie's carroty poll was his sore 
point. The boys had teased him so—just 
as if he could help it—that he sometimes 
felt himocli getting angry if oue only looked 


at it. So Benjie came out of the bush, 
flaming with rage. 

" What's up," 
English cadgers ? 
right here as you? 

" Nobody means to question that right," 
said Cluny, but you've no right to rob a 
nest that we found and mean to protect.” 

Didn't rob the nest." This sulkily. 

No, but you're prowling around to do 
it. So my advice is for you to trot. Quick 
is the word ; sharp the motion." 

Come, Benjie,” added Dess soothingly, 
* go like a good fellow.” 

“ Who are you to give advice?” cried 
Benjie. “Its myself could whip you 
both out of your shoes. And, what's more, 
I'm going to do it." 

Off came Benjie's coat, and Dess was 
beginning to strip. 

No.“ said Cluny, it is my quarrel.” 

“ Well, I'll see fair play." 

“ Fairplay,” sneered Benjie. 
fairplay. Bah!” 

He aimed a savage blow at Cluny as he 
spoke, and soon the pair were hotly en- 

azed. 

Brief indeed was the battle, yet fearful was 
the ending. They had not been engaged 
two minutes when Cluny got well home with 
his left and Benjie went down like a log. 

Both Dess and Cluny waited, expecting 
him to rise next moment. But he did not 
move. Then they grew a little anxious, 
and Cluny put on his jacket and bent over 
him. 

* How still he lies!“ he said, and oh, 
Dess, how white and strange he looks, and 
see, his eyes are half open. Surely—oh 
surely he can't be dead." 

* He's only doing beetle, Cluny " (sham- 
ming). He lifted Be-jie's arm as he spoke 
and let it go. It fell helplessly on the moss. 

* Benjie! Benjie! Open your eyes, 
Benjie. Don't frighten a fellow! Here, 
Benjie, you'll have that cuckoo's egg if you 
open your eyes, and speak. Cluny, this is 
serious. Run and get some water." 

There was a little brook not far off, and, 
though hardly knowing what he was doing, 
he rushed to the stream, and, making a 
cup of his Scotch bonnet, filled it with 
water and ran back. 

The fallen boy's brow was laved. He 
made no sign. The water was dashed in 
his face, but not even an eyelid moved in 
response. 

* Benjie is dead," said Ness, getting up. 
* Oh dear, dear, this is & terrible, terrible 
day for us all." 

Both were as pale now as Benjie himself, 
and stood there utterly bewildered and 
looking aghast at each other. 

Then, as if imbued with the same thought, 
they walked away some considerable dis- 
tance and sat down silently on a stone. 

For at least ten minutes they sat thus, 
but neither had spoken. Then they arose, 
as if by one accord, and went towards the 
scene of the battle. They strained their 
eyes even before they got up to where the 
foe had fallen. But he had never stirred. 
They touched him—should we say it, a 
terrible IT ?—when they got near. 

No. no, no," said Cluny in agony, I 
have killed him. I am as bad as Cain. I 
have slain my brother. It is murder." 

Great though his own anguish, Dess 
tried even now to say a word of consolation 
to CI uny. 


he cried, “with you 
Haven't I as good a 


** English 


Don't use that 
At worst it is but 


* Don't say so, Clune. 
word. It is no murder. 
an accident." 

But it is doubtful whether his companion 
even heard him. 

Now, self-preservation is perhaps one of 
the strongest feelings in human nature. 
Those poor boys—for we cannot refuse 
them our pity—were completely paralysed, 
mentally speaking. Their reason was whollv 
obscured for the time being. Then the 
distant sound of a gun was borne along on 
the breeze, and this was the first thing that 
restored them to their senses. It was no 
doubt some farmer’s boy scaring rooks 
from off his master's turnip-field, but it 
sufficed. "They felt once more in the world, 
and the question rose to the minds of both, 
with the same flash as it were: What were 
they to do to save themselves ? 

This beltie was in an out-of-the-way 
corner and had probably owed its origin to 
the rooks who had dropped fir-cones here. 
Seldom did anyone come this way, unless 
it might be boys bird-nesting. Ah! there, 
indeed, was the danger ! 

* Cluny," said Dess, “ what shall we do 
with " he could not for the life of him 
say the body“ poor Benjie ? ” 

For the moment Cluny could not aee 
for the flood of tears that was choking 
him. 

Ay, ay, poor Benjie,“ he managed to 
say at last. Oh, Dess, I've been a brute 
ahd a cad. If I had not mentioned the poor 
felluw's hair, he would not have lost his 
I shall deserve my fate when I 


Come along, Cluny; pull yourself together. 
No use throwing our own lives away if we 
can help it. Others may think we killed 
him, but we know it was but an accident." 

If we had a spade we might—put him 
out of sight.” 

“ No, no, I cannot bear the thoughts of 
that." 

So they dragged poor Benjie right under 
the hazel, under the very bush over which 
his red head had appeared. Then they 
gathered brackens or fern and lightly 
covered him up. 

Slowly, and as if in a dream, they left 
the body. Again the gun, and now they 
were more awake and alive to their danger, 
and both hurried home as fast as they could 
to the farm. 

Cluny felt he could not see his mother nor 
sister again, so he sent a boy for his bike. If 
any questions were asked, the lad must say 
that Cluny was going away with Dess on a 
journey. This would appear strange, but 
his mother and Amy would know the truth 
all too soon. 

Some pieces of bread and cheese were 
stuffed into their cycle wallets, and a big 
strong plaid strapped to each. Then Cluny 
spoke sensibly for the first time. 

*" Dess," he said, I must go alone. You 
are not to be brought into this. Stay and 
comfort mother and Ámy. You had no 
hand in the matter. I alone am guilty. 
Why should your life be ruined ? No, Dess, 
i sacrifice is enough, and I am prepared. 

Dess interrupted him almost sharply. 

" Say not another word, dear brother. 
I am equally guilty, although the accident 
was not under my hand. Where you go 
I shall_go, Clune., Whatever befalls my 
brother I shallshare.’? 


Cluny held out his hand. Ves,“ he 
said, brothers, it were better thus." 

* Brothers now—brothers to the end." 

A few hours after this, in the darkling of 
that beautiful spring day, they were rushing 
along on their bikes in silence, very far away 
indeed from the scene of the disaster. 

Panic had lent speed to their wheels. 
They sped on and on, without a thought of 
fatigue. They seemed almost to fly. 

Before they reached Inverness they 
stopped to light up. It was in a wood on 
the long and tree-shaded road twixt Beauly 
and the Highland capital. Against the wall 
they leant their machines, and sat down on 
a grassy bank close to the spot where a cool 
mountain spring trickled from a drain-pipe. 

Can you eat ? " said Dess. 

** I have no appetite.” 

** No, but it will be better if we can swallow 
some food." 

* [t would be hard were we to faint.” 

They managed to choke some bread and 
cheese down; then they had each a long 
deep draught from the rill. 

] am ready now if you are, brother.” 

IJ am ready, Clune ; but tell me this: Have 
you any idea where we are h ing to?” 

Ves, Dess. We are going to the hills, 
to the home of a Highland outlaw. He 
has been called Rob Roy Redivivus. But 
he is honest, staunch, and true, and has 
been in trouble himself.“ 

And you know him ? " 

“ Yes, and he knows me. My father 
saved him from capture once among these 
very mountains, and that is a favour your 
true Highlander ne'er forgets.” 


They avoided Inverness, bearing more to 
the left. Then away up a long, long hill, 
across a moorland in the moonlight, skirting 
a cañon which is probably the most awesome 
in all the Scottish Highlands. But soon 
after this they left the main road, and the 
roads were now in many places merely 
sheep-tracks. 

Over a Lridge, with far beneath them a 
mad stream roaring and hurtling amongst 
its boulders and past walls of black water- 
worn rock, it was far on in the middle watch 
before a lonz whitewashed cottage appeared 
sheltering to the west of some mountain 
cliffs and close to a brawling brook. 

They dismounted now and rested their 
bikes against a flat peat-stack. 

* Remain here, Dess," said Cluny, in a 
whisper, for so still was it in these uplands 
that one would have heard a leaf falling to 
the ground. Keep well in the shadow of 
the peat-stack.” 

Then he advanced to the low door and 
knocked. Twice or thrice he had to knock 
before there was a sound inside, save the 
smothered bark of a dog. 

At last footsteps were heard inside, and a 
woman's voice demanded—in Gaelic—** Who 
stands without ? ” 

“ I would speak with Roy." 

And who be you that would speak with 
our chief ? " 

“Tell him I 
Monaidh.” * 

It was evident enough that Roy himself 
was standing behind the woman, for it was 
a man's voice that now took up the conversa- 
tion, and the door was almost at once 
unbarred. 

Two great Scottish deerhounds sprang 
growling forward, but at a word from Roy 
they crouched and fawned at Cluny’s feet. 

Roy McAlpin," said Cluny, I am in 
trouble." 

“ Roy's house is the home of vour father’s 
son until the trouble blows over," was the 
answer. 
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“ But I have a friend outside.” 

* He too is welcome if not a Campbell." 

He is a Sassenach lad, but true as eagle 
to its eyrie.“ 

Roy McAlpin had come out into the 
light ; the moon was full, and in the clear air 
of the mountain-top everything stood out as 
bright almost as day, though the shadows 
were black. 

Its rays fell upon a strange figure. Tall 
he might have been—no one could say— 
auburn as to beard and hair, eyes almost as 
fierce as those of a hunted wild cat, vet mild 
as a woman's when he smiled. He was clad 
in tartan from top to toe, and well the kilt 
became the stalwart hirsute frame. 

Desmond now appeared, and Roy wel- 
comed him as his friend's friend. 

* Mhari,” he cried, sister, come hither. 
These boys are our guests. The hounds 
and you will defend them wherever I may 
be. Mark me, Mhari—they must not be 
captured. You have my orders and—the 
pistols.” 

Then he turned to hold his guests in 
conversation for fully half an hour, and by 
this time a breakfast, or midnight supper 
rather, that might have tempted a millionaire 
was on the table. 

Both ate as well as they could, and Roy 
made them drink. Then he pointed to a 
couch of skins not far from the fire. 

Sleep now," he said, vou are safe. 
But indeed, boys, it is light of your trouble 
I am making myself. The boy that 
attacked vou fell dead from a blow, but you 
did well to leave your homes, for justice, 
as it is called, is vindictive when its hands 
are red. By-and-by av, a year or two, 
you'll be safe to return and even to face 
the storm. Until you can do something 
better, the blackcock is not more safe in 
June than you are here." 

Sorrow and fatigue had so acted on the 
brains of our unfortunate heroes that the 
moon was up once more before they awoke. 

* No one has been here ? " was Cluny's 
first half-frightened question. 

No one, laddie,” said Roy. No one. 
Few come this way, even as friends. When 
foes appear—they have a welcome, but it is 
a hot one, from Red Rob and his pretty 
sister Mary.’ 

Well, Mary might have been pretty at one 
time, and all unkempt though she was her 
eyes were very kindly still. She was dressed 
in tartan like her brother, and ina belt around 
her waist in its little sheath she wore a small 
cairngormed dirk. She loved her outlawed 
brother far more than life itself, and hard 
indeed would it have gone with any minion 
of the law who had attempted to capture him. 

But Roy was at peace at present, even 
with the keepers. It was better for them 
that he was, for Roy could be a bitter enemy, 
and the keeper had never yet appeared who 
could capture hifn. 

It is but right to say that this strange 
being, this modern Highland outlaw, is in 
a great measure painted from the life, 
though I refrain from giving names. 

Roy’s had been a strange romantic life. 
He was the son of a noted raider, who 
could boast a family tree far longer than 
any borne by a British king, for he dated 
back, in his royal descent, to the year 780. 
The days of cattle-lifting were past, and so 
they termed Roy’s father a “ poacher,” a 
horrid word of French derivation, which he 
loathed. Poach, indeed! The land on which 
he lived his fathers had been robbed of by 


the hase Lowland *‘lairds.” Robbed by 
Lowlanders who were little better than 
Sassenachs, while their houses had been 


given to the flames, their cattle driven to 
the wilderness. 

Then Roy's father had been shot by a 
keeper of the name of Campbell, so no 
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wonder perape his son loathed the name. 
This Rob Roy (his name was really Rory) 
Redivivus had gone through more adventures 
np would fill a book, but was still alive and 
well. 


And now the unfortunate boys were 
face to face with the question, What should 
they do? Return, they argued, they could 
not. They had taken guilt to themselves 
by flying, though less honourable lads might 
have stayed and lied it out. 

We must get out of the country," urged 
Dess ; ** we must seek for employment in little 
known lands, and in these we may for a 
while forget the calamity that has beíallen 
us both." 

Cluny was still dazed. 

“ Out of the country?“ he kept repeat- 
ing half aloud. PEN 

Ay. Clune, boy, and I see that it is 
your brother Dess who must think and act 
for the present. I am going to leave you 
for a while. Do not start. It will not be 
forlong. But we cannot go abroad without 
funds. I can raise money, thanks to 
father's luck and father’s good nature." 

Oh. Dess, do not be long away; and what 
if you are captured ? Oh, that terrible acci- 
dent has made a nervous coward of me.“ 

" I do not think I shall be taken. If I 
am it will be but the fortune of war, and I 
shall try then to take your share of the 
trouble as well as my own." 

Do not speak so, Dess. I could not 
live if you were taken and punished for me." 

So Dess left for the Lowlands the very 
next day. He had promised to return in 
three days at the farthest, but nearly a whole 
week went by, oh, ever so painfully and 
slowly. What could it mean ? 

Cluny kept indoors for the most part 
during the day, only going out in the 
twilight for exercise and fresh air. He 
always went alone, if one can be called alone 
who has the companionship of so noble a 
deerhound as Ossian. 

Dess had ridden away on his bike, and 
Cluny's was well hidden among the peats. 
So he always walked abroad, but many a 
longing. lingering look did he take along 
the road where Dess had disappeared. 

One evening, as he was returning, Ossian 
emitted a sound twixt growl and bark, and 
ran off at once to the hut to alarm his master. 

Cluny had just time, and no more, to 
throw himself down under the shadow of a 
bush, whence, with beating, terror-stricken 
heart, he could see two stalwart policemen 
advancing towards Roy's door. 

Had it come at last, then ? 
face to face with the Terror ? 

( To be continued.) 
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ONE OF THE. QUEEREST PETS IN 


T is Lo exaggeration to say that one of 

the rarest, queerest, prettiest, most enter- 

taining, and often most aflectionate pets is 
an otter, 

At the present time there is but one tame 
otter in the United Kingdom, and that little 
creature is owned by a gentleman living near 
Clitheroe in Lancashire. A few years ago, 
however, there were as many as three, 
including the one just mentioned, and by a 
coincidence all were females, 

The one alluded to above is most in- 
teresting. Found in a holt on the Ribble 
several years ago, at the time being a 
baby barely weaned, her owner carried her 
tenderly home, and after the lapse of a 


The Otter. 


few days placed her in a specially con- 
structed enclosure of corrugated iron, 
through which a stream of water gently 
trickles, and here the young lady has to all 
appearances lived very happily ever since. 
On a few occasions, however, her restless, 
roamiag nature has prompted her to burrow 
beneath her prison walls and make her 
escape. But after brief and doubtless very 
happy visits to the scene of her birth, Miss 
Mousey—for that is the otter’s name—has 
faithfully returned of her own free will. 
Weighing some twenty pounds, and 
possessing an exceedingly handsome blackish- 
grey coat, a pretty face, small perfectly 
shaped ears, and a pair of eyes that shine 
and sparkle, there can hardly be a hand- 


ZANZIBAR : 


W * read in the newspapers of October 10, 

1907, that his Highness Seyyid Ali 
bin Hamud, Sultan of Zanzibar, had arrived 
in London. What do we know about 
Zanzibar ? 

Did it ever occur to you, when you met 
with a clove in a piece of apple-pie, to ask 
where it came from ? "There is plenty of 
zeography, and even of history, to be got 
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By J. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE. 


somer otter in the whole of the universe. 
What wonder Miss Mousey has lovers! 
Often in the dead, deep silence of the night 
her master has been awakened by loud, 
shrill, startling whistles, and, looking out 
of the window, what has he seen? Some- 
times one and sometimes two male otters 
wandering sad and thoughtful in the vicinity 
of Miss Mousey’s dull little habitation. 
Out of the darkness, from the Ribble a mile 
away, have come the lovers, and no sooner 
have their keen noses and eves told them 
they were not unobserved by human eyes, 
than they have gone back into the darkness 
and been seen no more. 

It would be an easy matter tor these otters 
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to join Miss Mousey in her corrugated iron 
hut. But once in, how would they get out 
again ? That's the question which puzzles 
them, and so, putting their wise little heads 
together, it would seem they have decided 
not to enter the enclosure. 

The food of the dusky object of their 
affections is neither of a varied nor a choice 
nature. Live eels, cods’ heads, herrings, 
and sheep’s liver is all that she receives 
from one year’s end to another. 

But what fun she has with the eels! She 
plays with them just as a*cat plays with 
a mouse, and afterwards, perched on her 
hind-legs, takes them between her fore-paws 
and eats them little bit by little bit as a child 
eats a stick of candy. And strange to say, 
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out of an apple-pie ; and the clove can help 
us to both. 

About four hundred years ago this little 
hoł nail of a spice was first brought to 
Europe by the Portuguese, the great dis- 
coverers and traders of that age. They had 
found it in the Molucca Islands, which lie 
between China and Australia—a region of 
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although an eel can wriggle out of your 
or my grasp with ease, not the largest and 
strongest can escape from the clutch of Miss 
Mousey’s fore-paws. 

A well-mannered young lady, and shy 
and timid in the presence of strangers, she 
entertains a stror g affection for her master. 
She will allow him to handle and caress 
her ; she will follow him round the garden ; 
she will sit up at his feet and beg for her 
food ; and come to him whenever he ask: 
her to do so. Interesting, however, as is 
this otter, she is not as entertaining as one 
that Mr. Heinman, the late master of the 
Cheriton Otter Hounds, tamed and kept 
for some months, The M.O.H. christened 
his pet Miss Loo. 

Found in a holt on the Torridge on a 
bright June day, when a“ wee pore thing," 
the baby had to be furnished with a “ bottle,” 
which, it would seem, gave the greatest 
satisfaction and enjoyment. At all events, 
the otter would lie on her back, and, claspi 
the vessel tightly between her pads, woul 
suck out the diluted milk for hours at a 
time. Unlike Miss Mousey, Miss Loo was 
not kept in confinement, but allowed to 
roam just where she pleased. Alas and 
alack, however, this unlimited freedom led 
eventually to her undoing ! 

One hot summer's day a great clodhopper 
with a big cudgel came across the young 
lady sleeping in the sun in a meadow. d 

The man did not hesitate ; he raised his 
heavy weapon and, with sufficient force to 
fell a bullock, brought it down on the otter's 
head. 

Miss Loo twitched her little hind-legs and 
then lay as still as the night, and the rustic 
grinned triumphantly. 

The position in which this otter used to 
sleep was both peculiar and grotesque. 
Curling herself into a half-circle and closing 
her big black eyes, she would place one of 
her hind-feet in her mouth, and to keep it 
there when asleep would press her fore-paws 
hard against it. Then the manner in which 
she would proclaim her love for her master 
was no less comical. Crouching against 
his feet, the otter would utter the shrillest 
of shrill screams. 

Miss Loo's chief recreations consisted in 
toppling the books out of the shelves in Mr. 
Heinman's study, in shaking the rugs and 
carpets, and turning things in general topsy- 
turvy; while one Gl Fut most marked 
characteristics was that she had absolutely 
no fear of dogs or cats. Her food consisted 
of herrings and rabbits, She used, by the 
way, to take the greatest pride in skinning 
the latter, performing the task with amusin 
care and neatness, and afterwards turn 
the skins inside out just as we turn our 
gloves. 

Oh, the pity cf it that Miss Loo was not 
allowed to live ! 


SLAVES AND CLOVES. 


animal, vegetable, and mineral. 


By-and-by 


the Dutch drove out the Portuguese and 
kept the clove islands to themselves, till 
some clever Frenchmen managed to carry 
a few of the trees over the sea and planted 
them in Mauritius; and just one hundred 
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cloves in the world come from this li.tl 
sland and its neighbour, Pemba. 

If we wish to go and pick a clove for 
ourselves, we must pass through the Suez 
Canal and the Red Nea, and then, steaming 
down the east coast of Africa, soon after 
crossing the Equator we skall see two 
islands—the northern one is Pemba ard 
the other, twenty-seven miles farther on, is 
Zanzibar, They lie about twenty-two miles 
off the coast, and form the dominions of his 
Highness Seyyid Ali bin Hamud; and the 
town stands on the west side, facing Africa. 
A large town it is, with 100,000 people in 
it. The greatest number of these are 
called Swahili—a very mixed race, whose 
ancestors were for generations brought 
hither by slave-catchers; and here they 
have gradually grown into a nation of 
themselves, as the Angles, Jutes, Saxons, 
and Danes grew into English. But the 
ruling race is Arab—not the camel-riding, 
horse-loving Bedouin of the desert, but a 
hard, half-civilised, spoilt Arab, who is 
false, vindictive, and cruel. Besides these, 
there are Hindoo coolies in large numbers, 

On landing we shall wonder to see how 
civilised it all looks. The bananas and 
palms and clove-trees will, of course, be 
strange to us; and so will the dress and 
language and faces of the people, and the 
general run of their houses, with palm-leaf 
thatches ; but by the side of the capacious 
harbour we shall see plenty of fine stone 
editices—a grand post-office and other 
Government buildings, the Sultan’s palace, 
banks and warehouses, and even telegraphs 
and a railway. Sailors from all parts of the 
world throng the streets; porters and boat- 
men bustle about on land and water; 
swarthy policemen keep all in order; and 
here and there we may meet a detachment 
of the Sultan’s little army of 1,000 native 
soldiers, whose commander is a British 
otlicer. 

You will see by the map that Zanzibar 
lies in the direct line of commerce between 
Africa and the west of Asia; and the first 
larg» port on the Asian side is Muscat, at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf ; but on 
the African coast there are no large towns, 
because there are no harbours, but only 
little ports with dangerous approaches, like 
Bagomayo and Kilwa. Consequently, the 
trade from the island must first be carried 
across in smaller vessels to the great harbour 
on the island, and then be re-embarked on 
large ones for transport to Muscat and other 
foreign parts. This has made Zanzibar the 
central trading-place for African produce. 
And the chief of that produce for ages used 
to be men, women, and children. 

Bands of slave-traders would penetrate 
into the continent and collect, either by 
open war, or by night surprises, or by pur- 
chase from the petty chiefs, miserable natives, 
whom they formed into long strings, fastening 
them together by means of heavy sticks like 
clothes-props, the neck of each poor wretch 
being fixed in the forked end, while the 
other rested on the shoulder of the one 
behind him; and thus they were marched 
for many hundreds of miles, scantily fed 
and cruelly driven. Those who fell down 
from exhaustion were left to die slowly of 
starvation or to be devoured by wild beasts ; 
and when the coast was reached the survivors 
were packed in “ dhows " or Arab cutters, 
as logs of wood are packed, and given no 
more food and water than would just keep 
them alive, lest they should rise against 
their masters and, by force of numbers, 
overpower them and escape. You can 
imagine the terrible stato they were in when 
they arrived at Zanzibar. 

It was in 1799 that we English first made 
acquaintance with these parts, At that 
time the Sultans were also rulers of Muscat ; 
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but, as years passed, wars and rebellions 
stripped them of their Arabian possessions, 
as well as of those which they held on the 
African coast; so that their successor of 
to-day has only these two small islands left 
to him. While their power was thus 
dwindling they looked to us for advice and 
protection, in retura for which we kept 
on hammering at their slave-trade and 
gradually reducing its horrors, But in 
1890 Sultan Ali bin Said placed his dominions 
absolutely under our protection, and British 
officials began to administer his government ; 
and this enabled us to put an erd not onlv 
to the traffic in slaves, but also to slavery 
itself. 

It was indeed a change. So late as 1873 
an Englishman saw in the slave-market 
300 slaves just landed. One group he ex- 
amined consisted of boys and girls. They 
were naked skeletons, with diseased skins, 
sunken chests, shrunken limbs, swollen 
joints, thin voices, and hopeless faces. He 
watched a boy put up to auction by an 
Arab, who called for a starting bid of about 
ni.e shillings, but failed to get it, though 
some dealers looked the lad over, pinchi v 
and pounding his arms, poking his eves 
about, and pulling his mouth open. Similar 
shameful treatment was undergone by girls, 
and even by grown women. This was the kind 
of cruelty we had been worki g against for 
some years by the power of our Government 
and by the influence of Christian mission- 
aries, and principally those of the Univer- 
sities Mission, which had been four.ded in 
response to the call of Dr. Livingstone. 

In 1864 the British Consul obtained from 
the Sultan the gift of five slave-boys for 
these missionaries, At first they were 
terrified, as the Arabs had told them that 
if they ran away the white men would catch 
and eat them: but they soon became tract- 
able and affectionate, and were the first 
pupils of a school in which hurdreds of 
rescued black children have been fed back 
into health, trained in Christian living, and 
taught some manual trade. ‘This supply of 
scholars is now, of course, stopped ; but the 
schools carry on the same work with other 
children. And on the very spot where the 
old slave-market polluted the earth there 
now stands an English cathedral. 

But evil things die hard, and long after 
the Government had prohibited the traffic 
it was carried on by smugglers. The sup- 
pression of these miscreants by our ships of 
war was a very difficult and dangerous 
undertaking. For instance, a fearful fight 
took place one night in May 1865 between 
two boats of H.M.S. Wasp and a large Arab 
vessel, in which the English lost one man 
killed and ten wounded, including two 
lieutenants and a midshipman; and the 
Arabs, who fought with long spears as well 
as guns, lost their captain and several men. 
But 288 slaves were rescued, and a great 
number besides escaped bv swimming. 
Again in 1887 Lieutenant Fegan with a 
crew of six seamen attacked a dhow with 
thirteen Arabs, and though in the hand-to- 
hand fight he was wounded in the arm, he 
ran one of the enemy through with his 
cutlass and shot down two more with his 
revolver. In the end the dhow upset in 
shallow water and fifty-three slaves were 
rescued. 

But ,. is time for us to go and pick our 
clove. The name “clove” was given by the 
French, in whose language clou means a 
nil. A clove is the unopened flower-bud 
of an evergreen tree like a myrtle, which 
grows to a height of thirtv or forty feet. 
When picked it is bright red, and gives out 
a very overpowering scent; indeed, the 
work of picking cloves is very unwholesome 
owing to this scent, which sometimes causes 
temporary blindness. Still, the Swahili go 
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a-cloving much as South Londoners go 
a-hopping. They climb into the trees and 
break otf bunches, which they put into bags 
hung round their necks. When these are 
emptied, the cloves are separated from the 
stalks, and put into bowls to be measured 
by the Zanzibar dry measure, a good day's 
work bringing in about fivepeice of our 
money. ‘Then they are spread out in tlie 
sun, and when quite dry are ready for 
exportation. 

And that is how you came to find the one 
in your apple-pie which set us out on this 
little voyage of discovery to Zanzibar. 
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SOME ORIGINAL CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS. 


By H. HENRVET. 


1. When do cricketers generully fel played out? 
When they are out- played. 
. Why can cricket be said to be interminable ? 
E. nue there is always à man “ uot-out " on each 
side, 
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3. In what does a batsman resemble a tree-feller ? 
In his rlogs (bis logs). 
4. What ericket-mateb resu.ts resemble certain gur- 
ments ? 
Draws (drawers). 
5. What hit do all batsmen dislike? 
Hit wicket. . ' 
6, When is a bouler like a bag? 
When he opens at one end, 
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. Where does the cricket bat ? 
On tLe hearth. 
8. How does tle cricket ball (baw1)? 
Sometimes at a low, at others a high, pitch. 
. Why does the cricket bali bawl ? 
Becaure the batter batters it. 
10. How does the wicket ke p? 
Up, till knocked down or drawn. 

. Why might batsinen be called lazy? 

Because they tahe gcod care never to stir their 
stumps, 

12. Why dees Kipling disagree with too much cricket ? 

Probably because too much cricket disagrees with 
him. 

13. When the !at«mau hus made not] ing during first 
innings, what doats in bis mind's cye on going 
in again ? 

A pair of specks (specs), 
14. What effect has the captain's downfall on a 
cricketer ? 
He loves his head. 
15. Wheu are cricketers tLe moet engaging of men? 
When they are winning. 
16, Which fielder is like a foil-button ? 
Cover-point. 
17. When is a batsman like a coachmau ? 
When he drives. 
18. When is a bowler like a motor-carist ? 
When he kicks up a dust (on a dry wicket). 
19. Why does a stupid batsman block an easy ball ? 
Because he is a block heud. 


20. Why are left-handed batsmen unpopular ? 
Because they make the field cro-£. 
21. When does tbe ball res: mble a certain meat-drying 
process ? 
When it is jerked. 
22. How do you describe a policeman player when he 
invoke: the umpire's decision ? 
I describe him as a peeler (appealer ). 
23. When is the croundsman an artist? 
When he paints the creases. 
21. Why is there a resemblance between an energetic 
batsman und a bar-keeper ? 
Because both deal out swipes. 
25, Why is the man behind the gun in a safer position 
than the man behind the wicket ? 
Because the ball goes from the former, while it gues 
Jor the latter, 
26. Why should sailers know some’ hing of cricket? 
Because they are accustomed to pitching, tussi! g, 
and rolling. 
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CHAPTER XI.—RIDDLE ASKS 


i would take considerably more than one 

number of the B. O. P.“ to report in 
full the discussion which followed Dicky 
Martin's introduction of the suggestion that 
we should be paid to work. 

Bovs who, on an ordinary subject, couldn't 
have found two ideas to rattle together, 
were suddenly breaking out with most 
amazing and ingenious suggestions for the 
development of the notion. One Third- 
Former thought it would be much fairer 
if the boys were allowed to choose their 
own ** fodder,” instead of having to swallow 
any ill-chosen and worse-cooked foodstuffs 
that bad school management liked to foist 
on them. There should be a large restau- 
rant, he suggested. attached to the school, 
and the fees paid by the parents should 
admit of the boys choosing four square meals 
a day from the menu. Kipping had sug- 
gested this before, and he didn't want the 
society to lose sight of the idea. 

Similar suggestions were made by the 
score, and several impulsive youths offered 
to write off at once to their parents and 
obtain their views. 

The Chairman, in summing up and con- 
gratulating Dicky on his admirable lecture, 
advised the audience to take time for 
reflection, and the evening eventually ended 
bv particularly cordial votes of thanks, and 

romises of five different lectures from the 
wer School when we had spare evenings 
in the future. 

During the next day or so a Committee 
meeting was called, and it was realised that 
we had only two more dates vacant before 
the term ended. The next lecture was 
fixed, Riddle of the Sixth having promised 
to talk to our audience on the Choosing of 
their Future Career." 

Then came the question as to how we 
were to wind up the season, and Jacky had 
the cool cheek to suggest that, as I had not 
done much to entertain the society and 
patrons, apart from my secretarial work and 
sharing with Tommy the onerous duties of 
policeman, I ought to come forward with a 
striking suggestion. 

I informed my dear colleagues that I was 
far too shy to lecture, but that possibly I 
might devise some other form of entertain- 
ment which would drag in even those slackers 
who had, so far, held aloof from our shows. 
Moreover, I thought we might utilise some 
of the funds obtained by club memberships 
to give light refreshments to our visitors, 
or, if the Committee considered our cash in 
hand insufficient, it might be possible to 


HOW SHOULD A BOY’S FUTURE CAREER BE CHOSEN ? " 


obtain a full house and a threepenny entrance 
fee to the Kennel by the use of a little 
judicious advertising and a really striking 
programme. 

The whole plan of campaign was discussed 
in detail, and it was decided that, immedi- 
ately after Riddle’s lecture, we would get to 
work. 

Riddle’s oration contained a great deal of 
interesting and striking information, and 
even the mites of the lower forms, who 
don’t need to worry for years as to their 


“ futures," were extremely attentive while. 


the Sixth Former commenced to deal with 


the inquiry, 


* HOW SHOULD A BOY’S CAREER 
BE CHOSEN ? 


** What is going to happen to us when we 
leave school ? " he began. Who is going 
to decide as to the work we shall do? Are 
our paters and maters going to insist on 
our undertaking absolutely uncongenial 
tasks ? These are the questions I have to 
put before you fellows this evening. 

“ These and other important subjects were 
discussed in & famous daily paper recently, 
and the experiences described and the 
information given in the letters and articles 
are well worth the consideration of all you 
Denholmians who will have to earn your 
livings in the future. To those 
young millionaires who, even 
now, are wallowing in the 
luxury of a shilling a week 
pocket-money, I don’t speak, 
but, to the majority of us, the 
following solid and startling 
chunk of information supplied 
by our halfpenny daily, will 
come as a rather terrifying 
fact. 

“ < There are 1,631,739 boys 
in England and Wales starting 
out in life to-day! The most 
difficult problem their parents 
have to face is how to find for 
them the careers most suited 
to their capacities, Out of this 
great army there will be thou- 
sands of failures in life, because 
the parents were careless or the 
boys indifferent.’ 

* Now, this is where we must all start to 
think! Will you, my patient listener, find 
yourself, in the future, lolling back in your 
5.000-guinea motor-car, encouraging your 
chauffeur to break the law by furious driving, 
or will you be conducting a bus? 


“ Perhaps the most prominent cause of 
failure is that the parents have not observed 
any indication of the boy's ' bent’ (either 
from negligence, or because he has given 
none) until the mistake has been made and 
it is too late to undo it. The parents of a 
genius may have the matter taken out of 
their hands from the first; for the young 
Mozart only one career was possible, John 
Millais showed his talents as à child under 
ten, and in the cases of many budding 
geniuses whom I see before me now, their 
appalling brain-power and ghastly clever- 
ness will save their parents any amount of 
anxiety in the future. It’s to the others, 
less richly endowed, who only get bent’ 
at footer or cricket that I speak. 

The average public-school education, 
our paper assures us, seems calculated to 
defeat the parents’ selection of a future 
rather than to aid it. 

Excellent as the public-school product 
may be, remarks one brainy gentleman, 
* the very uniformity of standard also masks 
individuality and throttles the demand for 
8. particular type by too plentiful a supply ; 
and after those who conform most readily 
to this type (and are, therefore, the most 
successful schoolboys and undergraduates) 
have taken the pick of appointments in the 
home and Indian Civil Services, classical or 
history fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and public-school masterships, the 
rest are left with nothing worth having.’ 

Perhaps the greatest need of all, in the 
circumstances, is knowledge as to when the 
definite choice of a future should be made. 
For the early years, the impressionable 
Lower School youth may be allowed to 
waver in interest between going to sea, 
joining the army, becoming a clown in a 
circus, broncho-busting, engine-driving, or 
*bus-conducting, but he mustn’t waver 
indefinitely, or he may find himself taking 
in washing or going out charing for his daily 
bread in years to come! 

If a boy has an unconquerable desire to 
‘turn in a dead-eye,’ ‘ box a compass,’ or 
do other useful work in the King’s Navee, he 
and his parents will have to be in definite 
agreement on the subject by the time he is 
twelve. 

If, on the other hand, he has developed 
long hair and undoubted enthusiasm for art 
or music, he should begin pounding a piano 
or playing with paint—and start wearing 
flowing ties—by the age of fifteen. 

" It will tremendously assist his success 
in music if he will consent to be dressed up 
in velvet knickers, lace collar, and the rest 


tt Ifl-chosen and worse-cooked foodatuffs.'' 


of a Little Lord Fauntleroy cutfit, to adopt 
& foreign name—and to put on a vast amount 
of ‘ side.’ 

Ihe public loves the infant prodigy, and 
if Willie Smith doesn’t mind looking a silly 
ass, and cares to masquerade as Wilhelm 
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Undoubted enthusiasm for art or music. 


Schmidt, Smitkoff, Tschmittowski, or any- 
thing else that sounds like a travelling 
sneeze, he's well on the road to success. He'll 
ania have no end of a sugary time, and 
come the spoilt darling of scores of hysteri- 
cal young ladies, until, one day, when they’re 
pelting him with chocolates and flowers, a 
couple of breezy youths hail him as ‘ that 
old rotter, Billy Smith!’ and insist on 
exchanging schoolday reminiscences with 
him. Then little Willie must fly for his life. 
* [f a boy has to become a doctor, he is 
wasting his time by going to the uni- 
versities, unless he is taking his medical 
degree ; and if, later on, he swots for and 
obtains a classical mathematical degree 
without choosing his profession, he will 
find himself too late for the Civil Services. 
** Here is a little table showing 


When to decide. 


Navy . „ ae P 
Art and music. «f° ae "AB 
Civil Service ; 
Business , : "n 16 
Medicine z r to X 18 
Solicitor : i 
Bar i ; ^ TET 21 


These are the ordinary occupations, but 
there are scores of others. If, for instance, 
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never seen any marked aptitude for the 
work among Denholmians. 

" Now comes the question as to whether 
your parents can afford to keep you until 
you obtain independence in your chosen 
career. Is your supply of pocket-money to 
be cut short as soon as the education is 
finished ? If so, the bar, medicine, and the 
army are ruled out, and art, music, litera- 
ture, or other velveteen-jacket work, is 
possible for genius only. If it is import- 
ant that the average boy should make money 
much before he is thirty, then business 
should be chosen rather than a profession. 

I could go on talking to you in a fatherly 
tone until ‘ Lights out,’ but, as I have 
already reduced three boys at the back 
bench to a complete state of ‘ shut-eye,’ I 
close with every good wish that all you 
fellows may be happily guided in choosing 
your future careers, and may do credit to 
yourselves, and vour old school, in the great 
world beyond Denholme.”’ 

Riddle, though his subject had been rather 
a heavy one from the juvenile point of view, 
had been thoroughly interesting, and there 
was absolute sincerity in the applause which 
rewarded him, and in the Chairman’s thanks. 

Before the meeting broke up the Cack- 
lers“ and their friends were reminded by 
the Chairman that holidays were approach- 
ing, and the Committee had, on that account, 
to close the present series of lectures. 

It was proposed to celebrate the success 
of the first season by a reception at the 
Club headquarters and an exhibition of a 
particularly novel character, of which the 
school Notice Board would very shortly give 


full particulars. 


Reduced three boys to a complete state of ' shut.eye.' "' 


one or you fellows desires to break records 
as a fasting man, there's no reason why you 
shouldn't start now. It’s not an over- 
crowded profession ; but, I must admit, I've 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE GREATEST CRICKET FAMILY OF 


HE chief public schools have always done 
their part towards furnishing the great 
cricket families for us in the past. The 
Fords of famous renown came from Repton ; 
the Walkers hailed from Harrow; the 
Lytteltons belonged to Eton. There have 
been other families grea* in cricket, families 
that have sent whole bevies of brothers to 
uphold their fame, even though their 
members did not come so entirely from a 
great school. There were the eight or nine 
Thewlises, who at one time or another 
played for Yorkshire; the six or seven 
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Kingstons, of Northamptonshire, still mostly 
with us ; the nine Graces, of Gloucestershire ; 
and, last but not least in more ways than one, 
the ten or eleven Hearnes of Kent and 
Middlesex. 

All these families of“ giants“ in the past, 
however, seem now to have almost died 
out, or at any rate to have ceased to sent 
out men to keep up their prestige. Of 
them all, the Kingstons are the only 
family that is very much in evidence at 
present. 

But there has arisen a new family which is 


Digitized by 


No further announcement could be made 
that evening, but he looked confidently 
forward to their support in making the last 
night of the season a memorable one. 


TO-DAY. 


certainly the cricketing family of to-day 
par excellence—one whose members, too, 
can boast of deeds and records that will 
bear comparison with any of those that 
have preceded it. This family is that of the 
Fosters of Malvera—a family which has 
produced seven brothers who have all 
shown, or are showing, the highest ability 
and excellence in the summer game; a 
family which has often furnished so many 
members to the county team which it sup- 
eth (Worcestershire) that wits have play- 
ully we that county Fostershire," in 
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acknowledgment of the prowess of these 
famous brothers. 

The seven are sons of the Rev. Henrv 
Foster, who has for many years been one of 
the most popular house-masters at Malvern 
College. The oldest of them, Mr. H. K. 
Foster, is now thirty-four; the youngest 
of them, Mr. N. J. A. Foster, is well over 
seventeen, and is still at Malvern College. 
Between these extremes come, in due order, 
Captain W. L. Foster, who is thirty-three ; 
Mr. R. E. Foster, who is just thirty ; Mr. Basil 
S. Foster, twenty-six ; Mr. G. N. Foster, 


twenty-three; and Mr. M. K. Foster, 
nineteen. 

Therefore, like the Fords, Lytteltons, 
Walkers, and Kingstons who have sup- 


ported their respective counties, the Foster 
family can exclaim “ We are Seven!” 
though it is true that only six of these 
seven have so far played for Worcester- 
shire. But—that is surely enough to go on 
with ! 

It was in the year 1888 that a youth, then 
only fourteen vears old, stepped from the 
pavilion jauntily, so far as external appear- 
ances went, but no doubt very tremblinglv 
so far as his own heart went, and walked 


H. Knollys Foster. 


to the wickets to do battle for Worcester- 
shire. Spectators rubbed their eyes in 
wonder. Who was this boy! they asked. 
What had he done to justify his beirg 
asked to play in a county match at that 
early age ? 

The boy was Mr. Harry K. Foster, who 
had already made his mark, a notable one, 
as & cricketer at Malvern College, and his 
appearance on that summer afternoon of 


1888 was the first introduction of the 
famous Fosters of Malvern" to Wor- 
cestershire cricket. What he and his 


brothers have done since is now matter 
of history ; what they will yet do is only 
known to the gods. But they have even 
now accomplished enough to make their 
family famous for all time in cricket annals. 
And their reign is likely to be a very lengthy 
one yet, so far as human foresight can 
prognosticate. 

We are not going to deal in this account 
with auy one of the brothers to the exclu- 
sion of the others ; we are speaking rather 
of the family. Therefore, whilst we must 
of necessity now and then mention individual 
achievements of this or that son of Malvern 
named Foster, we prefer to regard them as 
a whole, and to speak of their records in 
that way. Hence long lists of “ centuries ” 
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and “ averages” made by each of the 


Fosters will not be given here, nor shall 
we tell of all the many county matches 
! 


Captain W. L. Foster. 


in which they have played such notable 
parts. 

It may be as well to say, though most 
people are aware of the fact, that several 
of the brothers are just as famous in Asso- 
ciation football as they are on the cricket- 
field ; whilst others are quite as celebrated for 
being magnificent exponents of racquets and 
golf as wielders of the willow, famous though 
they are in that department. The Fosters 
are, indeed, an all-round family of the 
greatest excellence in sports, as their records 
here given will certainly prove. 

The six elder brothers have each repre- 
sented Malvern College at cricket against 
the chief public schools; they have all 
plaved for Worcestershire ; and three of 
them at least—namely, H. K., R. E., and 
G. N., have played for Oxford University 
whilst Mr. R. E. Foster, greatest of them 
al in the realm of cricket, has several 


R. E. Foster. 


times done duty for England in the Test 
Matches, both in this country and Australia, 
and has had the highest honour that can fall 


to a cricketer—namely, that of being captain 
of England in a Test Match. For, as will 
be remembered, he acted in that capacity 
in all the three matches against the South 
Africans last season. The youngest son, 
Mr. N. J. A. Foster, is now a prominent 
member of the Malvern College eleven, 
and gives promise of coming quite up to the 
great reputation of the family in the summer 
game. 

Of course, as just stated, Mr. R. E. Foster 
stands pre-eminent in the family as a 
cricketer. His 287 made for England in 
the famous Test Match at Sydney, in 
December 1903, is not only his greatest 
triumph, but vet remains the record for 
an individual score in any Test Match. 
He can also boast of having made 246 (not 
out) in a Worcestershire county match ; 
of having made two separate centuries in 
the same match more than once ; of having 
made three centuries in successive innings 
in 1900; of having, with his brother H. K., 
made two centuries in the same match, 
cach of them being “not out” in the 
second innings at the“ declaration.” In- 
deed, there is not enough space here to tell 
of all his great performances in cricket if 
we are to speak of his famous brothers too! 


Basil S. Foster. 


Let it not be forgotten, however, that 
Mr. R. E. Foster is one of the very finest 
fielders that England possesses, and that 
he has absolutely no superior at “ slip.” 
He is far and away the greatest of his 
family in the field, at any rate, just as he 
is the finest in batting. He is a tall, loosely 
built fellow, who gives you at once the 
appearance of being a cricketer born and 
bred. And, if his luck in winning the toss 
every time in the Test Matches of last vear 
is anything to judge by, he promises to be 
a very fitting successor to the immortal 
F. S. Jackson as an English captain ! 

The eldest of the brothers is still the 
captain of “ Fostershire " county, as he has 
been for the past eight years. His record is 
truly one for any man to be proud of, and 
it must have been very pleasant for him, at 
the end of last season, to know that he had 
at last succeeded in two of his chief ambi- 
tions; for he had led Worcester almost 
to the “ top of the poll," she being bracketed 
second with Yorkshire, and his team had 
beaten Yorkshir» twice in one summer—a 
feat that hardly any other team has been 
able to accomplish at all during the past 
score years. Mr. Harry Foster’s highest 
total fer the county so far is 180, and he 
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was one of the sharers of that splendid 
double-ventury partnership with R. E. against 
Hampshire in July 1899, of which we 
have already spoken. Both he and R. E. 
have had the honour of appearing for the 
Gentlemen against the Players at Lord's, 
«o that there are not many more pinnacles 
for him to climb, excepting those that 
pertain to Test Matches. He is a splen- 
didly set-up man, every inch a cricketer 
and a gentleman, and a universal favourite 
with all players, both of his own and other 
counties. 

It was something of a serious blow to 
Worcester when Captai 1 W. L. Foster adopted 
the Army as his profession, for it meant 
that he would not be able to play nearly 
so often as he had done for the county. But 
the gallant officer has rend red yeoman 
service, both before he entered the Army and 
since, on behalf of Worcester cricket. This 
second son of the family for a time focussed 
all eyes on him and his elder brother, hefore 
the “ greatest of all these " appeared on the 
stage. W. L.s chief ambition has so far 
been unsatisfied. He wants to that 
180 of Mr. Harry's ; but his own record up 
to now is 172, made in a county match for 
Worcester. He has not the perfect grace of 
style that characterises R. E. at the wicket, 
nor the varied r'pertoire of strokes that 
belongs to H. K. But he is a dashing 
batsman, quite one of the military type, 
who plays the game finely and ** puts some 
wood behind his strokes." So that most 
bowlers are much more delighted to see 
Captain W. L. Foster departing for the 
pavilion than coming from it! They do 
know then that he is done with for that 
turn—which is usually something for them 
to be thankful for ! 

Mr. Basil S. Foster has not so far had the 
time to devote to county and higher cricket 
that his older brothers have had. If he 
could have done this, it is certain that he 
would have been by no means the least of this 
wonderful cricketing family. His best per- 
formance with the bat is the 126 he made 
for the M. C. C. against Hertfordshire. But he 
has one consolation : he is without a doubt 
the best bowler in the family. His nlaying 
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G. N. Foster. 


is now mainly confined to club cricket 
with Hampstead on Saturdays, or when he 
can get a day off now and thea from business ; 
though he generally manages to put in 
a county match or two during the season. 
For Hampstead he is a regular bowler, and 


a go one too. 
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During the past season Mr. G. N. Foster 
made his mark many times in such a way 
as to suggest that he is the direct successor 
in due course of the captain of Worcester, 
and of the English Test leader, in more 
ways thin one. His fine play for Oxford 
University and his captaincy of the team 


M. K. Foster. 


brought him very much before the public 
eye. As one of the regular players for 
Worcester county during the latter part 
of the summer he gained notable triumphs, 
and did much towards placing that county 
in its very flattering position in the cham- 
pionship table. His highest score up to datc 
is the 163 he put up for Oxford University, 
but it is safe to say that, if he has health 
and strength, before long G. N. Foster, 
the dashing, forceful batsman and the 
smart, clever fieldsman, will be the coming 
one who will fill the place in public estima- 
tion so long held by the famous '' Tip" 
of Test Match renown. 

For the second eleven of Worcestershire. 
Mr. M. K. Foster has so far made his highest 
score in county cricket—namely, 51 (not out), 
and his promotion to a regular place in the first 
eleven appears to be only a question of time 
and opportunity. As he will shortly be going 
(rp to the University, however, it is likely 
that his name will come prominently before 
the public on other summer fields before it 
appears largely on the Worcestershire first- 
eleven scoring-cards. Mr. M. K. Foster's 
average of 33 in all school matches duriag 
the past season proves his value as a sterling 
batsman ; and his prowess at football, both 
in actual play and as captain of the first 
team at Malvern College, also shows that 
later on there will not be wanting another 
fine performer in the ranks of the "Varsity and 
Corinthian football teams. 

The youngest of the brilliant seven sons of 


.the Rev. Henry Foster is still a schoolboy at 


Malvern, and, as stated before, is seventeen 
years old. But Mr. N. J. A. Foster is not 


the least —or rather will not be the least at a 


future date—of his famous family, either at 
cricket or football. There are many excel- 
lent judges, who have watched and known 
all the brothers for many years, who con- 
fidently predict that, given health and 
strength, this one, the youngest of them, 
will most probably prove as good as any 
as an all-round sportsman. Already the 
boy has pushed forward until he has won 
a place in the first eleven at Soccer during 
the past winter, and he is reported to give 
promise of being quite equal to either 
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R. E. or Geoff of high renown, in that 
sphere, and this very soon! If this esti- 
mate should prove anything like correct, 
the youngest of the “ Foster-Brothers " is 
not going to be the least celebrated on the 
cricket and foothall fields of fame. The 
public will certainly watch the future career 
of Mr. N. J. A. Foster with much interest. 

This brings me to speak of the extra- 
ordinary variety and excellence shown by 
them in all the sports patronised by these 
seven brothers. It is not as though they 
had devoted all their time, abilities, energies, 
and genius to cricket, to the exclusion of 
everything else. They have won innumer- 
able Jaurels as scholars and students at school 
and University, and they have achieved 
distinctions in many other fields of sport 
besides cricket that simply make one stare 
in amazement, whilst wondering how they 
have managed it all ! 

For just think of R. E. Foster’s wondrous 
renown as a footballer. For years he has 
been regarded as one of the very finest 
exponents of the Soccer game. He was 
certainly the greatest plaver in one of the 
greatest of Oxford teams; he has taken 


part in at least five International football 
matches for England. With the four 
eldest of his brothers he is prominent 


member of the celebrated “ Corinthians," 
nnd he has played regularly for that club 
in the past, and often does so still. Then he 
has represented Oxford both at racquets and 
golf, and his prowess as a player on the 
links is almost as great as his reputation in 
cricket and football! Indeed, though R. E. 
Foster cannot claim to be the greatest 
living “‘ all-round " cricketer, seeing that 
he is not at all a notable bowler, yet he 
may perhaps fairly claim to be the greatest 
living all-round exponent of the four or 
five most popular outdoor games of the 
present day. 

On the other hand, the glories of racquet 
championships have been sought (and truly 
not in vain!) by Mr. Harry Foster and his 
military brother. Though both of these 
played football so well at school as to be 
included in the first team there ; and though 


N. J. A. Foster. 


they have played so finely since that H. K. 
only missed his football ** blue" by being 
unable to play in the 'Varsity match through 
illness; and though they have both materially 
helped the noted Corinthian Club, as 
playing members, to rise to its present 
high position; yet they have rather gone in 
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for racquets than for football, what time the 
cricket-field has been closed to their prowess. 

For seven years H. K. Foster won the 
Amateur Championship (Singles) at racquets 
—namely, in 1894-5-6-7-8, 1900, and 1904 ; 
whilst seven times also did he win the 
championship of the Doubles—namely, in 
1894-5-6-7, 1900, with his brother W. L. in 
1898, and with his brother B. S. in 1903. This 
is indeed a splendid record, and places Mr. 
H. K. Foster at the top of the tree as one of 
the finest amateurs of our generation at 
racquets. 

The present Army scion of the family 
was the runner-up for the Amateur Racquet 
Championship (Singles) in 1898, whilst he 
won the Doubles in 1898 with H. K. and 
in 1907 with his brother Basil. The latter 
gentleman was runner-up for the cham- 
pionship of the Singles in 1907, and has 
twice won the Doubles, as already men- 
tioned. 

Then the prowess of Mr. G. N. Foster on 
the football-field cannot be passed over 
without a word or two. A man has to play 
football of the highest class, as well as to 
possess other equally valuable and necessary 
qualities, if he is to become a successful 
captain of the game either at Oxford or 
Cambridge—na y, if he is even to shine in that 
capacity at one of our biggest public schools. 
As leader of a Soccer team, therefore, G. N. 
Foster made his mark when he captained 
Malvern's principal eleven so successfully 
some years ago; as a finished player his 
work for the Oxford team brought him into 
much prcminence ; and as a Corinthian ” 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE IN MID-AIR. 


On page 501 a “B.O.P.” artist gives a graphic 
representation of an excitiug fight which is thus 
described by a New York correspondent: “John 
Hutchinson, of Trenton, New Jersey, a blaster at 
the quarries of the county workhouse, was at work 
on a rope-ladder 150 feet in the air when he was 
attacked by au enormous snake which had crawled 
out from a rock fissure. 

Below. nearly a hundred workmen and others 
watched the conflig$. Hutchinson had a stick of 
dynamite in his free hand; he could not drop the 
dynamite because of the people at the quarry's 
bottom. As quickly as be dared on the swinging 
ladder, he put the dynamite in his coat-pocket and 
drew from it a small steel drill. With this he struck 
at the snake, which, hissing fiercely, was already 
close to his head. 

“ The ladder swung under his action, and the 
blow missed. The snake struck in its turn, but as 
quickly Hutchinson struck again. He hit tlie 
snake’s head, dazing it. Again and again the drill 
descended, until the snake, slowly uncoiling from 
the rope, fell dead in the pit below. The snake was 


5 ft. 7}? in. long." 


DEATH OF A “B.O.P.” ARTIST. 


TT is with much regret that we have to record the 
death of yet another clever B.O.P.” artist. We 
refer to Mr. Frank Feller, who fell asleep on Friday 
evening, March 6, from heart failure. Mr. Feller's 
skilful work will be remembered by our renders— 
especially the beautiful paintings of his that we 
have reproduced in eclour; nnd then we bave had 
not a little skilful black-and-white drawing from 
his pencil. We have ín band, too, in preparation 
for publication in a few months’ time, one of his 
latest colour drawings—an incident in the higher 
Alps, entitled “Surprised,” a really fine bit of 
graphic work well worthy of framing by all our 
readers, Among the deceased's more important 
paintings may be mentioned, * The Midnight 
Charze of Kassasin," “The Last Eleven of Mai- 
wand," “The Last Grip,” ** A Stampede” (incident 
in the Boer war), **Custer's Last Charge," “The 
Old Flag,"etc. We know of no one quite able to 
take Mr. Feller's place, and sorrow also at his 
death at so comparatively early au age. 
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he bids fair to maintain the best 
traditions of H. K., W. I., and R. E. 
before him. Moreover, he has also repre- 
sented Oxford University both at racquets 
and golf, so that the opinion before ex- 
pressed as to his being the clear and legiti- 
mate successor of the fame of “Tip” 
Foster in days yet to come seems certainly 
morc than likely to be justified. 

The sporting proclivities of the Fosters, 
indeed, seem to have no end and to know 
no limit. They even extend to the feminine 
element of the family, for a sister of the 
seven brothers, Miss C. M. Foster, has 
gained International honours in the world 
of lady-golfers during the past vear or two. 
It is dita literally true to say that it would 
be easier to write down the famous sports 
that this family has not excelled in rather 
than those in which it has shown its wonder- 
ful superiority ; whilst, as for relating all 
the many notable feats of the brothers on 
the cricket-field, or telling fully their great 
triumphs in the football-arena, or dealing 
with their unprecedented success in the 
racquet-courts, this seems quite impossible 
within any limits short of a fair-sized 
book. N 

But, amidst thes» successes and glories 
of the Fosters, there is one special fea- 
ture that shines forth ;» them all to a 
very marked degree, as most people well 
admit. They are the mosè modest and 
unassuming of good fellows o} any field; 
the most courteous and considerate of 
comrades ; the truest and best of gentlemen 
and sportsmen. These characteristics it is 
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OUR 


Latest Portrait of Editor '' B.O.P." 
With Hearty Greetings to all readers. 


(Dn. T. N. KELYNACK, M.D., u. N. C. r., editor of the British 
Journal of Inebriety, writes in the last issue: "One of our 
Associates, Mr. G. A. Hutchison,is receiving, and richly deserves, 
the sincere congratulations of ‘boys’ of all ages, on the com- 
pletion of the twenty-ninth vearly issueof The Boy's Own Annual. 
We trust the wise, kindly, and enthusiastic editor of the * B. O. P. 
may long continue to direct a paper which, above all others, has 
gripped the hearts aud guided the minds of our ‘coming men. 


which have endeared them to so many 
thousands, not oem of public-school and 
Varsity men, but also of the general public, 
who know a real sportsman and a true 
gentleman when they see one. 

It is very difficult to get any of the 
Fosters to tell you, even as a private friend, 
of what they have done remarkable in this 
orthat game. They are ever ready to praise 
the fine play of such a batsman, or the 
splendid bowling of such a trundler. They 
will recount with delight the fine return 
at racquets made by an opponent in the 
championships, or the dashing goal obtained 
by a Harris or a Day on the football-field. 
But of their own performances it is almost 
useless to ask them to speak, for they are 
modest to a degree. 

Which is most probably why they are so 
popular with the public. For the thousands 
of spectators who go to watch the 'Varsity 
cricket-match at Lord's, or a great game 
of the ** Corinthians " at Queen's Club, Ken- 
sington, or an exciting Test struggle at Leeds, 
cheer lustily when they see some distin- 
guished member of the famous band of 
brothers coming firmly, hurriedly, but 
valiantly forth from the pavilion to the 
contest, yet coming, withal, with the 
unmistakable modesty of true manliness, 
a perfect example of the finest type oí 
English sportsmanship. They recognise that 
they have here a man and a player after their 
own hearts, and as such they always give 
him the extremely warm welcome that ever 
in such a scene awaits any one of “ The 
Fosters of Malvern." 


“B.O.P.” WORLD-WIDE 
CIRCULATION. 


From “Rona.” Thames Street, Walton-on- 
Thames, L. E. Sedgley writes under date of 
March 2: “I am writing this as I think it only 
fair to your magazine to say that through the 
medium of your ‘Exchange Column,’ the * Wyven- 
hoe’ Correspondence Club, of which I am proud to 
be secretary, has during the last quarter received 
the following letters from its members: Canada, 
15; South Africa, 6; U.S.A., 4: India, 10: New 
Zealand,3 Trinidad, 2; Singapore, 2; Australia, 1; 
Sweden, 1; Joppa, 1; Austria, 1; and British 
Isles, 149. 

“The above figures, will, I think, convince yo: 
of the correspondence carried on by the member: 
of the Club, who number over a bundred, and the 
B. O. P. bas been the means of achieving this. Mar 
success and prosperity ever attend the good old 
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PREPARING FOWLS FOR 
SHOW. 


C. R. G. WRITES to us from Thackham, Hants: 
“In reading the instructivea rticle, ‘The Boy's Own 
Fowl-run,' by Mr. H. Kendriek, I see he says wash 
the white birds on the day or evening before the 
show. Surely it would be berter to wash the bini: 
at least two days before the show? For it would 
be very disappointing to the ndwice if the bird did 
not come out well, and it is quite possible that the 
feathers might not web out nicely, A second wash 
would soon put matters right, Jut if you only 
washed the day before the show tb&re would be no 
time for that; and I think it takes a full twelve 
hours for the feathers to completely dry aui 
web out, even before a fire." ` 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING.” By W. E. Pearce 
Illustrated. (Percival Marshall & Co.) 1s. net. 
[This forms No. 7 of Marshall's Practica! Hand- 
books, and seems very well done.] 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 
By Tom Bevan, Author of * A Hero in Wolfskin," etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 
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CHAPTER XL.—I COME INTO MINE OWN, 


NCE more I was in the royal city of West. 
J  minster, and standing in the courtyard of 
the Palace of Whitehall. Sir Arthur had gone to 
see a cousin who was in attendance upon the King. 

Whitehall was not the echoing solitude of a 
few months since; lords and ladies and lackeys 
passed to and fro, as I had dreamt they would 
do when I pondered such things in the fields of 
my father's farm in Hertfordshire. 

I gazed with interest, but I was by no means 
put out by the presence of so many fine folk. 
Since last I was in Whitehall I had passei 
through so many dangers and mixed with so 
many people of various sorts that it was no 

— iz longer easy-to set my „heart a-fluttering with 
She came into my arms,” . wonder or apprehension. 
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We had ridden into Westminster late in 
the afternoon of the previous day, so I had 
had no opportunity of going into London. 
When, however, Sir Arthur had finished his 
business, I consulted with him whether I 
had not better ride into the Citv and inquire 
how my relatives did. He commended my 
proposal, warning me, if mine uncle showed 
any hostility, to come away at once and 
leave him to deal for me in the matter as 
soon as he could find leisure for the work. 

I promisel, and role through Charing, 
along the Strand—its palaces no longer empty 
—past the Temple, and along Fleet Street. 
Alsatia, with its teeming courts and allevs 
was on my right. I peered curiously down 
each opening, half expecting to see some 
old acquaintance. I saw no familiar face. 

I cantered over the Fleet Bridge, up the 
hill, and in at the Lud Gate. There were 
plenty of folk about near St. Paul’s, but 
they walked listlessly, spoke little to each 
other, and showed in many ways that they 
had not forgotten the horrors of the past 
months. f 

In Chepe there was business a-doing once 
more, but the shops looke: but half-stocked, 
'prentice-lads were few and far between, and 
buyers were scarcely to be found. London's 
great market was no better than a shadow 
of its former bustling, busy self. Fear still 
lurked in men's eyes; they looked round 
for old friends or rivals and found their 
wonte] places empty; only a part of their 
old world of trade had survived the sword 
of the Angel of Destruction. London was 
half-desolate, yet making a pretence of 
prosperity and vigour. 

Mine eyes lookel for the Fleece." Ah! 
yonder it was, its sign swinging lazily in the 
wind. No Nicholas Crow bawled ‘ Buy! 
buy ! " at the door ; not a soul gazed in at 
the goldsmith’s window. Here was the 
quietest spot in all West Chepe. 

I reined up at the door and swung myself 
in the saddle, so as to face the house. I 
will confess that I felt proud of my nag and 
my smart clothes—the fruits of my dear 
lady's bounty. I was hoping mine uncle 
would come to the door. He woull never 
recognise me, and I wanted to have him bow 
to me, and beg to know with what commands 
I would honour him and his house. Pride 
was puffing me out after the fashion of the 
frog in the fable. 

But no one hurried out to wait obsequi- 
ously upon the young gentleman who had 
ridden to the door. I felt a little dis- 
gusted, so rapped upon the porch with my 
riding-stock. I did this again ere a sleek- 
looking fellow came forth and askel me 
what I wantel. 

"I would see your master, sirrah!” I 
said. 

“My master," 
master?“ 

* Elias Puddifoot, whose name is on this 
sign." 

„Then must thou seek him in heaven," 
answered the man, turning up his eyes with 
a look of affected piety. 


echoed he. What 
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Now I had had a rare experience of rogues 
in my short life, and I wrote my man down 
as one without further delay. I sprang 
from the saddle, having caught sight of my 
aunt's shadow in a glass that decked a corner 
of the shop and reflected its golden glories. 

I flung the reins to the shopman. ‘ Hold 
these ! " I said, and disappeared within the 
door. Aunt Betsy had disappeared, but 
the door leading into the parlour stood open. 
I passel through and found her whom I 
sought. 

“ Aunt ! " I cried. 

She turned with a cry of alarm. I held 
out my hands. She did not move. Aunt.” 
I said again, “ is there still no welcome for 
me 7 9 5 

Her lip trembled. 
she began. 

“ I am thy dear nephew, Elias Ho.lgson,” 
I said. * The plague did not kill me. I 
have been into the country ; now I am come 
home." 

That last word, home.“ touched the dear 
soul's heart; she came into my arms. and 
there, for a space, we wept over one another, 

I asked after mine uncle. Dead of the 
very thing he feared,” she sobbed. 

Of the plague ? ” 

“ Yes; and that, too, after the worst of 
the pestilence was past. I thought thou wert 
gone, too, Where hast thou been, Eli, and 
why so long away ? " 

“Tis a long story, aunt, Ill tell it to 
while away an evening some time. Now, 
I must be going." 

„Going! Art not come home, then?“ 

I explained briefly. 

* But thou art master here, dear nephew. 
Thou art thine uncle’s heir. I am alone and 
full of fears. Send to thy knight, but stay 
thou with me." 

“I will come to-morrow,” said I. and 
bring him with me. Come, kiss me, and I 
will begone.” 

We went into the shop. I notel how 
richly it was stored, and my heart swelled. 

“ Who is your man ? ” I asked. 

My aunt seemed uneasy. '' He manages 
all things for me : he is good, but I fear him 
a little." she replied. 

He's a rogue," I whispered. Say 
nothing to him about me; let him learn who 
and what I am from mine own lips to- 
morrow.” 

I bale my aunt ** Good-day ! " calling out 
from the saddle, I will see you again to- 
morrow, Mistress Puddifoot, and bring my 
good friend Sir Arthur Viney with me.' 

I noted that mine aunt's managing man 
eyel me very suspiciously ; he may have 
heard the noise of our weeping ; in any case 
Aunt Betsy's red eyes showed that tears 
had been flowing. 

I did not feel very comfortable in my 
mind as I role away, and for a while I was 
in the mood to turn back again and take 
my proper position in the house. 

Sir Arthur, who had never known my 
relatives, and had no cause to grieve for 
the decease of Uncle Eli, offeréd me hearty 


** Thou art not sia 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY 


8 Ws said Uncle Eustace, “ the only 
thing to be done is to make the best 
of it. We must dress indoors this morning, 
and then get the beds and things stowed 
away before we think about breakfast.” 


felicitations upon my sudden access to 
fortune. I will view thine inheritance to- 
morrow,” he said, and I am no judge of a 
goldsmith’s shop in Chepe if thou dost not 
prove wealthy enough to buy up the houses 
of Viney and Bampfívlle without wholly 
depleting thy fat cotfers. I must see the 
City justices at once, else they may hang 
thee for a felon and the King get the rever- 
sion of the estate. "Twere a pity to let our 
‘Merrie’ monarch squander hard-earned 
gold in wicked pleasures.” 

I confessed that I had no wish for his 
Majesty to finger a single penny of it ; and 
the thought that I still stood in peril of the 
law gave me some disquiet. 

We went into the City early in the next 
forenoon, and found my dear aunt quite 
happy and smiling. She confessed to Sir 
Arthur that she had scarcely slept all night 
for very gladness. 

“I was alone in the world," she said, 
“and surrounded by those whom I could 
not control] in proper fashion. I felt I 
was a prey for any of them; but now 
that my nephew has become a tall, stalwart 
young man, I am no longer without one to 
love and protect me. Already had I made 
a will and testament leaving all things to 
him, should aught have happened to me 
before he came again to London. Now 
he may have all by deel of gift if he will 
but let me end my days under shelter of this 
roof with him." And here Aunt Betsy 
began to weep again, so that we both were 
fain to comfort her. 

Whilst I sat with her, my knight went to 
the Lord Mayor and laid my case before 
him. It was settled out of hands in a very 
little while, for my aunt was ready to swear 
to my innocence, and my uncle, who had 
charged me, was dead, and could not appear 
against me. 

Sir Arthur came back with the good news, 
duly appraised my stock, and declared that 
he mightily envied me. I answered that all 
I had or ever might have could never rise 
to the value of the fair jewel of a wife he had 
gained. And he smiled proudly and said he 
would not exchange her for all the wealth 
of Chepe. 

The household was called together, and 
I was presented to them as their new master. 
For the most part they welcomed me 
pleasantly enough, but there were some that 
looked askance, and I made up my mind to 
have an eye to them, shrewdly suspecting 
that I was unwelcome because I lessened 
their chances for plunder. I had gathered 
from Aunt Betsy that she doubted the 
honour and trustworthiness of some of 
them. 

Sir Arthur bade us adieu, but promised to 
come again on the morrow and make his 
abode with us for the remainder of his stay 
near the Court. He was sending letters into 
Dorsetshire, and said he would let all at 
Cliflon know of my good fortune. Every 
wench will expect a trinket.” he laughed. 

They shall have one.“ I replied. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


Bv THOMAS Coss. 


CHAPTER XI.—A SERIOUS TALK WITH FRANK. 


I'm thinking about it already," an- 
swered Harry, as I tumbled out. “I 
shouldn't mind standing outside and having 
a shower.bath," he added, beginning to 
dress. We found ourselves at rather close 


HOLIDAY. 


quarters, but very little time was lost over 
dressing that Sunday morning, and then 
Uncle Eustace and Frank made their beds, 
so that they might serve as seats at break. 
fast-time.” Not until Harry and I had 


followed this example. and the van had been 
made quite shipshape, were we allowed to 
do anything towards the preparation of 
breakfast, and then we had to set cautiously 
to work. We could have only one fire this 
morning, and there was no place for the 
spirit-stove to stand but the table, so that 
this could not have the cloth put on until 
the eggs and bacon were fried and the 
water boiled. 

In the meantime Ingleby had put on his 
mackintosh, which barely reached his knees, 
to attend to Solomon, who looked as miser- 
able as any animal possibly could look. 
The rain had turned his coat into a darker 
brown, and every now and then he swung 
his tail and seemed to tremble all over. 
While we looked on from one of the windows, 
Frank patted his wet neck and put on his 
nosebag, and by this time, the spirit-stove 
having been finished with, Harry was 
able to spread the tablecloth. He and 
I sat on Uncle Eustace's bed, whilst the 
others faced us on Frank's, and now the 
weather appeared to affect neither our 
appetites nor our spirits. 

We spun out the meal as long as possible, 
but when it at last came to an end we at 
once began to wash the utensils, and it was 
while we were all busily engaged in this way 
that Harry startled us by exclaiming that 
the rain was coming through the roof. 

Right over Frank’s bed! he said, and, 
looking up, we saw several large drops ready 
to fall. 

** I'll take one of the bowls," cried Ingleby, 
and accordingly he stood this in the middle 
of his bed to catch the water. 

After looking for some time at the leaden 
sky, Uncle Eustace declared there was no 
prospect of an early change: 

“ So," he added, suppose you write some 
letters." 

I had promised to give Kathleen a full 
account of our adventures, and now I re. 
membered Harry's intention to keep a diary. 
On inquiry, however, it appeared that 
nothing had been written in his exercise- 
book beyond his name and the date, so I sat 
down to tax my memory on behalf of my 
sister. I had finished writing to Kathleen, 
and begun a letter to the mater, when 
suddenly we heard the sound of distant 
church bells, which could scarcely come 
from the village where we had bought our 
provisions the previous evening. 

* Suppose Fred and Harry go to church 
while Frank and I get the dinner ready," 
said Uncle Eustace, and in fact the van was 
becoming very hot and stuffy, while I felt 
that I had written quite enough for one 
morning. If you put on your mackin- 
toshes and walk fast," he added, ‘‘ I don't 
think you can come to much harm." 

Harry and I accordingly set out in the 
rain, and, after walking about half a mile 
from the top of the hill, came upon a pretty 
chureh just round a bend in the lane. The 
congregation was small and a very old 
clergyman preached, but when the sermon 
ended the rain seemed to be falling faster 
than ever. 

We lost little time in reaching the van, 
where we found Uncle Eustace in the act of 
frying the pork-chops, although I was 
surprised to see that Frank looked far less 
cheerful than when we had bidden him 
goodbye about two hours earlier. He was 
not the kind of fellow to be depressed by a 
little bad weather, but there could be no 
doubt that he had a fit of the blues, while 
he ate very little dinner. 

He sat next to me, and it was uncomfort- 
able having the bowl between us on his 
bed. There was a good deal of water in it, 
although it had been emptied once during 
the morning. 

„After dinner," he said, I shall get on 
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the roof and shift the bicycles and things. 
I wish I had thought of that before.” 

While he was clambering about overhead, 
moving the tarpaulin to cover the leaky 
scam, Uncle Eustace insisted that I ought 
to finish my letters, and at about five o'clock, 
when, after a lazy afternoon, we were sitting 
at tea, with the door and all the windows 
open, the rain ceased quite suddenly, the 
clouds parted as if by magic, and the sky 
became gorgeous. 

Although everything belpw looked wet 
and dripping, and if one walked under the 
trees it seemed to be raining again, the sun 
shone brightly, and yet a curious stillness 
surrounded us until the church bells began 
to ring shortly after six o’clock. 

“ Now," said Uncle Eustace, turning to 
Frank, you and Fred may as well try to 
find a post-office or a pillar-box." 

“We spotted a pillar-box close to the 
lych-gate this morning," I answered, and, 
having had enough of the interior of the van 
for one day, Frank lost no time in settin 
out, whilst Harry untied Solomon and led 
him to and fro along the road, letting him 
stay when he liked to munch the grass by its 
side. 

That Sunday evening stands out almost 
more distinctly in my mind than any other 
part of our tour ; even more distinctly than 
the encounter with the gipsies at Lewborough 
or any of our subsequent adventures, not 
excepting that with the burglar. 

For one thing, I had never seen Frank 
look quite so solemn before, while the evening 
itself, after the rain, was perhaps the most 
beautiful while we were away from home. 

* Your uncle did give me a jawing this 
morning," he said, as we were walking 
towards the church to which I had been with 
Harry. 

I guessed something was up,” I answered, 
but the next instant I saw I ought not to 
have said so, Frank looking somewhat 
annoyed, because, I suppose, whatever his 
feelings may have been, he had not wished to 
betray them. 

I never had such a time in my life, he 
continued, after a short silence. 

“What did Uncle Eustace jaw you 
about ?" I asked. 

About that bank," said Frank. He 
began all right, as soon as you had started 
to church—about getting Solomon back, 
you know. But then he began to work 
round, and said it was often much more 
dificult to conquer yourself than anyone 
else, and that it took a lot more deter- 
mination to set about it.” 

Before Frank spoke again, we came to 


the pillar-box, and dropped in our letters. , 


On the way back to the van, seeing a black 
five-barred gate, he stopped to lean against 
it, whilst I climbed on to the top, although 
it felt rather damp. 

„Of course," said Frank, I soon saw 
what Mr. Warner was driving at. He 
admitted that he had asked me to come 
with you fellows because he wanted me to 
recognise my duty—that was how he put it, 
and to make me do it at all costs.“ 

But,“ I suggested, is it a fellow's duty 
to go into a bank if he hates it ? ” 

* Well, you see," answered Frank, '' the 
point Mr. Warner insists upon is that I ought 
to begin to earn my own living. My father 
didn’t leave any money, and my uncle and 
aunt haven't got much, and then tliere are 
all those kids of their own. Your uncle says 
I'm a tax on their kindness, and you don't 
want to be a tax on anybody, you know." 

Rather not," I cried, but then if you 
were to go abroad, you couldn't be.” 

St ill, my passage out to wherever I went 
would cost something," said Ingleby, '' and 
there would be the outtit-and that sort of 
thing. When I suggested that I shouldn't 
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mind going without an outfit, and working 
my passage, as I've read of fellows doing, 
Mr. Warner said that wouldn't do at all.“ 

Why not ? J asked. 

" Because my people would never allow 
it. If I went at all they would think they 
were bound to let me go properly, and yet 
Mr. Warner says they can't afford it, and 
they would be taking the money from their 
own kids. I see just what he's driving at," 
said Frank, though it seems a wretched 
nuisance.” 

“ Then,” I answered. it will end in your 
going into the bank after all.” 

“ I don’t know,” he cried gloomily, as he 
stood upright and I jumped down from the 
gate. '' I had to promise to think about it, 
but I don't mean to go into the bank if I 
can help it." 

“ Tt does seem a shame,’ T said, to have 
to think of that sort of thing on a holiday! 

* Your uncle," he explained, wants me 
to go back to London prepared to begin 
work at once. I told him I would sooner 
be one of those gipsies, though I shouldn’t 
go about stealing other people's horses; but 
Mr. Warner gets at a fellow every way. 
He said that was just where I was wrong, 
and that I've got to conquer that kind of 
feeling, and take what is offered to me. I 
don't know ! " he added ; but, although he 
looked miserable enough for a few minutes, 
I fancy this talk did him good, and he 
revived considerably before we reached the 
van, 

When it was dark, and the stars had come 
out, I went outside and strolled about, 
patting old Solomon as I passed and thinking 
of Frank Ingleby, as I wondered what he 
would do in the end. 

When we had been at school together at 
Eastbourne only two years ago, and his father 
was still alive, there had been no question of 
anything of this kind. Frank used to have 
as much money as anybody, and we younger 
fellows used to stand round listening whilst 
he told us of all the wonderful things he 
intended to do when he grew up. He 
had made up his mind to join a cavalry 
regiment, and he used to make very good 
sketches of himself in uniform, mounted on 
a prancing horse, and wearing a moustache. 

I felt immensely sorry for Ingleby that 
Sunday evening, and it seemed impossible 
to look forward to the rest of our tour 
quite so expectantly as before. But the 
following morning everything appeared 
brighter, including the weather, and we had 
breakfast, setting out early, Solomon, after 
yesterday's damp experience, looking for once 
as if he felt glad to be on the road again. 


(To be continued.) 
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B" the policemen returned in about 

half an hour—a sad half-hour it had 
been to Cluny. They passed so near to the 
place of his concealment that he could hear 
what they said. 

“I think we have done a good day's 
work," remarked one, in a laughing voice. 

. * True for you, Donald, and sure enough, 
it is this same I'm always saying: Better 
fleece a fool than fight him. Roy will have 
our man or he will soon put us on the track.“ 

„That he will, for he hates a Campbell." 

Cluny ran to the house, and was relieved 
to know that the police had visited Roy, 
begging him to assist in the capture of a 
poacher called Campbell. 

* And I'll have him, too," he said, before 
the sun sets twice. And it’s the happy day 
for me 'twould be if every Campbell in the 
Highlands was hanged as high as Haman, 
or drowned in & loch that would hold the 
lot." Cluny shivered a little, but said nothing. 

The very next day back came Dess. He 
looked tired and jaded, but he had been 
successful, he said. He wanted to tell 
Cluny all his adventures at once, but his 
friend would not hear of it until he saw Dess 
refreshed and invigorated. 

This was surely manly of Cluny, because 
he was burning with anxiety to hear what 
Dess had to say. 

But as soon as they had both finished 
dinner, and Dess now ate with more heart 
than he did before his departure, Let us 
have a walk to the hill-top,"" said Cluny. 

* Are we safe? asked the boy, turning 
round to good honest Roy. 

It is safe you will be," was the reply, if 
a hill-top is ever safe. 
with Ossian by your side. But it’s to the 
little island on the loch down here vou'd 
better be going. You'll find my boat there, 
boys, and you can be after keeping her as 
long as you please.” 

e loch itself was not very large, and 
the island, which was somewhat raised in 
the centre, was covered with low scrubby 
bushes, and as perfectly round as if fashioned 
by art. 

The beach was of shingle, showing that 
the ocean itself had at one time covered 
even these mighty mountains. 

Cluny rowed, and neither of its occupants 
spoke a word until the boat was drawn up. 

The dog evidently knew more than he 
could tell—and no wonder, for his master had 
more than once been in hiding here. Ossian 
went directly to a ferny corner and began to 
scrape, and, curious to know what he meant, 
they examined the ground here, and found 
most skilfully hidden the door of a cave. 

They opened it and entered. It was 
dark for a little while, but gradually their 
eyes became accustomed to the uncertain 
light from one window-hole, and they now 
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found that the place so well hidden was a 
smuggler’s den, no doubt used by Red Rob 
himself. 

" Surely," said Dess, he reposes the 
utmost confidence in us, else he would not 
have sent us here.” 

" He does, indeed, Dess. Highlanders 
are Strange beings, and our being sent here 
is a hint to us that he can trust us, and that 
whatever we may tell him will be kept as 
secret and as sacred as the grave itself.” 

* Dess," he continued, ‘‘ if we chose to 

remain at Roy's house for mauy months to 
come I believe no one would ever molest 
us." 
„True, and I respect your bold outlaw; 
but after you hear all I have to sav, I think, 
brother, that you will agree with me, it is 
best to put the wide ocean between us and 
Scotland for a time. We are both very 
young, though, being tall, we look upon our- 
selves as men. 

Cluny.“ he went on, I can think best 
when in the train all by myself, and rattling 
on towards London, where my father's 
banker and agent are, I had time to con- 
sider the whole situation and make up my 
mind what it will be best for vou and me— 
well, I mean for us, to do. Our interests are 
the same. We must be the same now in 
life and in death—if that should come.” 

"I know what you mean," said r 
Cluny, but my mind is stronger, T see 
now. I think I could meet even death 
without flinching.” 

* Well, Clune, I revolved in my mind 
many, many schemes before I fell asleep on 
the carriage-seat. — Were we guilty of a 
crime—if we felt in our hearts, in our con- 
sciences, that we bore the slightest particle 
of enmity to poor Benjie—I should counsel 
giving ourselves up to justice; but the boy 
attacked us, and you only defended yourself 
bravely but fairly. It was no blow under 
the belt by which he fell: it was but a tap, 
and a slight one, on the neck—the whole was 
an accident. Do you follow me so far? 

“I follow you, Dess." 

“ Do you believe from your very heart 
that it was an accident? 

“ Oh, ves, yes.” 

“ And that we are doing nothing dis- 
honourable by consulting our own safety?“ 

“I believe more than that, Dess. I 
believe that to give ourselves willingly into 
custody would be equivalent to committing 
suicide, and that we should, moreover, bring 
disgrace upon our people and our friends.” 

“Thank you, Clune, for these words; 
they express my own sentiments better than 
I myself could have done.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ I thought of taking a voyage to New 
Guinea in the South Sea Islands and living 
among cannibals, and probably reforming 
them or teaching them whatever of Chris- 
tianity we ourselves have been taught. 
I thought of that and of manv other wild 
schemes. But I know now, Clunv, and I 
feel that nothing but a life of hard work will 
give us quiet minds, and so that work I 
determined to seek. Fortune favoured me, 
as you will presently see. 

Nothing could be dose, however, 
without money, and so I went to the 
bankers'. 

“< Got into trouble, boy, and vou so young.’ 
That is the first thing old Mr. Gaskall said to 
me. 


** * I fear so,’ I replied; but neither of us 
is to blame.’ 

* He laughed heartily. ‘ Neither of you. 
eh? Why, you young rascal, do you mean 
to say that there is a young lady in the 
affair? 

** * Oh, no, no, no!’ I cried, and I am sure 
I grew fiery red. ‘ Not that, only another 
boy. We are both in it. But it will blow 
over. We must go abroad for a year or two 
to see the world, if—if—we can raise the 
means, Mr. Gaskall.’ 

“< Why, surely, boy; but had you not 
b»tter wait until your father's return ? ' 

“< No, no,’ I urged; ‘not that. Here is 
a letter to my father. Send it or give it, as 
you choose. Read it now. and you will see 
what I say, that we have done nothing dis- 
honourable, but an accident compels us 
both to—see the world.’ 

** Mr. Gaskall read my letter and carefully 
folded it. I am sure your father will be 
sorry. Indeed, he may be angry with me 
for letting you go.' 

“< Mr. Gaskall,' I said, nothing that vou 
would say or do could turn me from my 
plans, and I am convinced that when mv 
dear father knows all he will forgive me. 
because he would have done the same in mv 
place.’ 

" ' Very well, boy, I suppose I must be 
content. Anyhow, your words convince 
me. How much do you want to draw, and 
how am I to make it? 

“< That is for you to say. I know father 
under the circumstances would not refuse 
me two thousand. I shall have then still 
one thousand untouched.’ 

** * Yes, but can you not tell me where 
you are going to? 

“< No, because I do not know myself. 
The notes or bills of exchange must be 
such as I can negotiate at any town or city 
in the world.’ 

“< I will consult my partner, he said, and 
retired. 

* When he returned he was smiling, and 
I had and have the money. 

“‘ Good-bye,’ he said, in such a kindly 
voice. ‘ You won't forget that the honour oi 
Lord Sedgewick is in the hands of his oulv 
son.” 

“<I will not forget, Mr. Gaskall.' 

Then good-bye, lad, and may God bless 
and keep you.’ 

* I hurried out, Clune, because somehow 
I felt like crying, and you know I do not do 
much of that sort of thirg. 

There was a man, Clune, near to the 
bankers’ door, whom I pretended not to 
see, but I did not like hie looks. Conscience 
makes cowards of us all. 

* I shouted the name of a railway-station 
to my cabby and jumped carelesslv into the 
hansom. But after we had driven about a 
mile I pulled him up at a restaurant-door, 
paid him, and let him go. Precaution is à 
virtue in our situation, Cluny. 

“ I started for Liverpool. There are great 
possibilities in Liverpool if a boy wants to 
go to sen, and I determined to take any 
chance that might spell safety for you 
or for me. The Newfoundland fisheries 
appeared to be a good idea, though I know 
the life is one of hardship. But nobody could 
know that we had money, and that monet 
would give us the chance of changinz 
quarters if we were ill-treated. i 

J bought a sailor's rig, and I think | 


looked rather shipshape in it. It appeared 
to me so when I looked in the glass. 

“ My next move was to visit the docks 
and agents wherever I saw a ship anywhere 
within hail. 


There were plenty of mates engaging. 


men there, but nobody seemed to take any 
notice of me. So I began at the most 
likelv ship's inn to call for glasses of ale, 
which I wouldn't drink, and stand treat to 
others. If I wanted a ship, many of the 
bar loafers told me, I had only to go with 
them. But that didn't quite suit my 
book. Only at one of these inns I thought 
I should like to stay all night. It was clean 
and looked respectable. 

I mentioned the matter to the landlord, 
a dark, swarthy man, with rings in his ears 
and quite a seafaring look about him. 
Been a mate himself, I found out afterwards. 

* He smiled, nodded, and opened the 
counter-lid, and I went through. He pointed 
to a nice room with a stained-glass door. 

** * In there, boy,’ he said. Missis'll give 
you supper, and you'll have a bed.’ 

* She had a pretty daughter of about 
seventeen, and I was chatting pleasantly 
to her of the sea and ships—this was after 
supper, when the landlord came in. 

„ What O ?' he cried. ‘ Making love to 
Sally, vou young son of a sea cook? Then 
he beckoned me aside. 

‘** ve half a mind,’ he whispered, ‘ to 
give you up.’ 

„Give me up?’ I stammered, and my 
heart was now as cold as clay. 

„There, there. lad,’ he said, don't be 
frightened, but I'm sure your father and 
mother would be glad if I did pack you off 
home.' 

* I breathed more easily now. He had 
been merely guessing. 

“< Ran away, didn't you? 

** [ confessed I did. 

** * Well, take an old sailor's advice, and 
don't tempt the briny. Them as goes to 
sea for pleasure may go to Davy Jones for 
rest, lad!’ 

* [ considered a bit. 
trust him. 

„Look here,’ I said, there is one or 
two more of us in it. We are schoolboys.’ 

** * Thrashed your teacher, en??? 

“< Something of that sort, and we want 
to sail as passengers where we could work a 
bit. We would pay part in coin or part in 
work, or all coin.’ 

“< What are you—seventeen ?’ 

“<No, a good bit younger. And the 
others are the same age, and not aíraid of 
anything in the world iu the way of work.’ 

„It, isn't because you've robbed a till, 
or anything, is it? 

* [ was red with anger now, and he could 
seo it was anger. 

That's enough,’ he said, I'm believ- 
ing you. After you've been a year at sea, 
mv boy, a mustard-poultice will hardly 
bring a blush to your cheeks. I'll see what 
I can do for you to-morrow.' 

There was a tap at my bedroom-door 
next morning as I was dressing, and without 
much ceremony tho landlord entered. 

** * There is a man wants to see you.’ 

„It isn't a schoolmaster, is it? I asked 
hastily. 

** * No, don't be afraid. It is a Yankee 
skipper, and, mind you, he is thoroughly 
good and thoroughly independent.’ 

* He was in a room by himself, and I liked 
him from the first. I thought we'd be 
friends. He was dark-eyed, pale, and hand- 
some, and maybe some years over thirty, 
but clean shaven. 

“< Your looks please me, stranger, he 
said, with an almost imperceptible drawl. 
* Now look here, if you mean biz, we may 
come to a deal. If I was a British skipper 


I thought I might 
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I might lay myself under the law by havin 
anything to say to you without your parents 
leave, but I belong to a free and independent 
country, and my craft yonder, the Black 
Squall, as slick a craft as ever jumped a sea, is 
my own. My name is Nathaniel Go-Bang, 
with a hyphen, and they call me for short 
Cap’n Go-Bang. What’s your name, 
younker ? ' 

“< My name, sir? Oh—I—why, I haven't 
thought of that yet.' 

“ He laughed a hearty, ringing laugh. 

"*(Given yourself away a bit, haven't 
you ?’ 

“< Weli,’ I replied, ‘I may as well give 
myself away a bit farther, and if we can’t 
do business, I'll go and have breakfast, and 
we need think no more about it.’ 

There are three of us, Captain '—for 
you see, Cluny, I'm sure that the Marmoset 
will come when he knows all. ‘ Well, my 
father is well off, and I'll be rich some day 
if I'm not —' 

“< Not hanged, eh ?’ 

If I live. I would pay in reason for 
the cruise, if it will take us right away from 
England without a chance of letters for many 
months. But we must be rated as—some- 
thing, and work.' 

„m! How would it be to rate you as 
paying guests, and one could be nominally 
steward’s assistant, the other cook's mate, 
and the third could look after the dogs, 
though there is only one.’ 

“+ Beautiful! And the cost? 

“ < Oh, you to pay ordinary first-class fares, 
but to have a nominal share in the oil and the 
bone and the ivory.' 


* * May I ask, sir, what will your cargo . 


be ?’ 

“< Cachalot first. Sperms, you know. 
Secondly, anything honest that turns up. 
Ivory chiefly.’ 

* He was much fairer than I expected, and 
we are to be on board in four days’ time.“ 

“ Where do we embark ? ” 

“We go to Hayling Island. The Black 
Squall will lie near there and send a boat for 
us. That is a precaution, Clune.” 

And Bill?“ 

„He will join us at Hayling. I have 
written to ask him and have had his reply. 
I think when he hears our sad story he 
will throw in his lot with us. Anyhow, he 
would not give us away.' 

* I am sure of that. 
fares ? ” 

* No, but I will have the gold ready when 
we get on board. And now the sooner we 
are off out of here the better.” 

* Perhaps; but would we not be as safe 
here as anywhere until we start for Hayling?” 

J thought so till yesterday morning. 
Then I bought a paper and read this." 

He handed an Aberdeen journal to 
Cluny as he spoke, and pointed to 4 par- 
ticular advertisement. 


Have you paid the 
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It was the offer of a handsome reward for 
the present address of, or anything that 
would lead to the whereabouts of, two boys 
who had run away from the school of Inver- 
mossie. And it went on to describe as 
minutely as possible the appearance of each. 

No wonder that Cluny turned a shade 
paler when he read it. 

That undoubtedly comes," he said, 
from the police. Perhaps from Scotland 
Yard.” 

Desinond nodded. It has put us on 
our guard at all events," he said. “ We 
shall travel by night, and on our Likes to 
Glasgow. The larger and busier the town the 
more chance one has of escaping observation.'* 

Just & week after this conversation, on 
& lovely day, with the sea sparkling like 
diamonds and about enough wind a bit 
abaft the beam to fill every sail, the Black 
Squall was dancing joyously southwards. 
Never was there a more comfortable ship 
than she; never surely was a happier crew. 

"Im not like an ordinary whaler,” 
said Captain Go-Bang to Dess and Bill 
that evening. It was Cluny's watch on 
deck, and he was somewhere for' ard. I'm 
not an ordinary whaler, maybe not an 
ordinary skipper. I would like to be 
wealthv. I'd like it vastly, but I'm not 

oing to kill myself to rake in the dollars. 

his is going to be a long cruise, round the 
world, and we'll pick up a fish when we can 
find one. Yes, well go to all the usual 
haunts, but we're not going to go into 
mourning if we return in a year's time with 
just about the same amount of greenbacks as 
we started with. 

“ You see," he added, I'm a contented 
sort of a chap, and I wish to sail in a con- 
tented ship. There isn't much in this 
world really worth worrying about. Best 
plan is just to jog along, but to keep on 
jogging, and you'll get there all the sume. 
Just jog along, don't treat every man you 
meet and don't trust every woman.” 

* Excuse me, sir," said Bill, whom nothing 
seemed to suppress, * have you been had? 

" Have I—eh ? Your language, my dear 
boy, borders on the figurative, doesn’t it?“ 

I mean, you know "— Bill began to sing, 


“*And has she then failed in her faith, 
The bee-yew-tiful maid I adore?’ 


And all that sort of thing, sir ? " 

„Ob, now I have it. Well, boys, there's 
a bit of a story there, and I may pro-bab-lee, 
unbosom myself some evening to you. 
Well, you're here as my paying gueste, and 
I'm going to be just real good to you. And 
if I ain't, just tell me. Cap'n Go-Bang,’ 
says you, you ain't good to us poor boys,’ 
and Cap'n Go-Bang’ll hold a court-martial 
on himself there ard then, and maybe 
cashier himself and send you all on shore." 

(To be cun.inued.) 
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Fo more than an hour Henry Nevill 

remained with my father, whilst I 
stayed in the hall waiting for his return, 
because my grandmother would have him 
atay and sup with us. 

At last he came back, and his face was 
graver and sadder than it had been on his 
arrival, Whatever my father had said to 
him, it had not helped to cheer him. When 
[ gave him my grandmother’s message he 
smiled sorrowfully, patting my shoulder the 
while, and declared that it was not possible 
for him to remain longer, since he had 
business in Oxford and must go thither at 
once. 

I went out with him, waiting until his horse 
had been brought, and wondering what had 
happened to dull so much brightness and 
to make his face so sad. He hardly seemed 
aware of my presence as he fastened his 
cloak about his breast, for the wind nipped 
keenly, and I hid some difficulty in believing 
that he was the same gallant gentleman 
that had come riding with Sir John Brooks 
when the summer was at its full and the 
Jeaves clustered on the trees. 

When the horse was led from the yard he 
turned and looked down on me. 

% Happy boy,’ he repeated, half to him- 
self, ‘thou hast no figures and no fantasies 
which busy care draws in the mind of man.’ 


To-night you wil perchance sleep sound, | 


whilst many & head tosses on its pillow. 
I would that I could recall my boyhood and 
never lose it—but, good lack, it is gone for 
ever.“ 

He bent his head and brushed my check. 
Then he climbed, rather heavily as I thought, 
into the saddle. I watched him as he rode 
down the avenue, beneath the bare branches 
of the trees. His head was bent forward 
and his shoulders drooped as though he 
carried à weight too heavy for his strength. 
When he had passed out of sight, I turned 
back saddened, and not a little puzzled, 
because his heart seemed to have died in 
him, and his smile had been like à winter's 
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sun, brief and chill. But a few months 
ago, Henry Nevill had been, to my thinking, 
the gayest and handsomest cavalier in the 
world. Now he was grown silent and sad, 
and [ could not tell what had brought about 
the change. 

I went up the stairway to my father's 


chamber, and as I reached the door I heard 


him exclaim : 

“Tis of a woman's pretty face he is 
thinking more than of King or countrv. 
Were it not for this sorry wound I would 
take him abroad and make a soldier of him 
instead of a pale-faced half-hearted con- 
spirator. The lad is too good to turn 
traitor!” 

Traitor!“ repeated my grandmother, 
in a low startled voice. Henry Nevill a 
traitor!” 

“ He plays with words that I scarce know 
the meaning of,’ my father rejoined; *' but 
betwixt fighting the King's friends and 
treason to the King there is but a thin line 
of dividing. What has a youth like him to 
do with the King's follies! Let him leave 
such matters to older men, when the time is 
ripe, as it is not now. Sir John has slipped 
the leash too soon, and now 'tis no easy 
matter to whistle the lad back. There is 
less peace in England than I had looked for.“ 

Then his eyes fell upon. me, for I had 
entered the chamber quietly and waited by 
his bedside. 

* Well, Maurice, boy, have you set Henry 
Nevill on his way ? " he said. 

“That I have," I answered, “and a 
sadder face may I never wish to see. He 
rode away with bent head and stooping 
shoulders—he that used to be so straight 
and gallant. His pride is gone with his fine 
clothes.“ 

My father laughed a little contemptuously. 

* He has changed his manner with his 
dress," he returned, and I confess I like 
him better in a plain doublet, and with a 
sword that has seen service, than as a 


gilded popinjay smefling of lady’s perfumes. 
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Yet I fear me he goes too fast since he has 
given up playthings.” 

"I would rather see him as he was. 
delighting in tine clothes and jewels,” my 
grandmother answered with a sigh. “O T:s 
a sad day when the young come to look old 
before their time.” 

I could not tell what Henry Nevill had told 
my father, nor why he had come at all, but 
I was vaguely troubled, wondering if he had 
any part in the plotting with de Villiers. 
Howbeit I thanked God that my father was 
out of it all because of his wound, which 
kept him quiet at home. 

I was, however, more than ever resolved 
to keep my own counsel and tell ro one what 
I intended to do. 

I noted,too, that my father nolonger spoke 
of the Countess, although her horse was still 
in the stable, and I had my own reasons 
for not reminding him of her. That what. 
ever sympathies he had were against the 
King and his Counsellors, I could not doubt, 
and I judged from Henry Nevill’s gloomv 
face that he had counselled patience ard the 
avoidance of any attempt to injure the 
King’s friends. 

Neither dared I ask my father about the 
matter, for, much as he loved me, he would 
chide me sharply enough if I questioned 
him beyond what he chose to tell me of 
himself. He was beyond all things a 
soldier, and be treated me as though I too 
were a soldier, and under his command ; ard 
albeit he was glad when I asked him the 
things which I did not understand concern- 
ing battles and the disposition of troops 
and such like, he would frown on me if I 
tried to pierce men's motives and sought hi- 
opinion on the present discontents. 

So I must needs piece together the frag- 
ments of such knowledge as I possessed 
about things that were happening and 
take my own way, whilst I sought to keep 
my pledge to the Countess and be a loval 
son to my father. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


1928 on the Thursday morning of the 
week following that in which they left 
school the lads started on their long journey. 
Their luggage was reduced to a minimum. 
They did not wish to be bothered with 
superfluous clothing. Having procured a 
plentiful supply of photographic requisites 
for their beloved cameras, they were more 
than content to pack everything else into 
a Couple of fairly capacious portmanteaux, 
which, being sturdy lads, they could carry 
themselves if needs be. 

Little sleep had they the night before. 
They were too excited to sleep, and a trifle 
nervous lest they should miss the train. 
Until the small hours they kept up a con- 
Stant chatter. This, to Mrs Brown's 
comfort, suddenly ceased, and they both 
dropped off, unawares, into a dreamless 
slumber. The very next minute, as it 
seemed to them, they were wide awake, 
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and astonished to find that the sun was 
shining on the windows. Up they jumped 
in a state of alarm, fearing that after all 
they must have overslept themselves, and 
they laughed at each other heartily when 
they discovered that it was not yet five 
o'clock. Mrs. Brown assured them that 
they might rest contentedly for another 
hour, and, in view of the journey, she would 
have been glad if they had turned in again ; 
but no—nothing would induce them to 
return to the sheets, and their final prepara- 
‘ions were made as hurriedly as if the guard 
were already waiting for their appearance, 
with his whistle to his lips, and his flag in 
his hand. 

Punctually at 7.15, after they had been 
seated in the compartment a quarter of an 
hour, the train steamed out of Lime Street 
station. At York and Newcastle they were 
able to supplement their scaaty bree shist. 


and they were quite ready for a substantial 
luncheon at Edinburgh. Here thev had to 
wait awhile for a train farther north. “re 
sun was inclining westward as they drew near 
to Stirling. The only passenger left of all 
who had entered the same compartment at 
Edinburgh was a ruddy -faced  gentlemar. 
with merry blue eyes, who, notwithstanding 
a broad.set and well-knit frame. and a 
pientiful milk-white moustache and beard. 
seemed somehow to be quite youthful stiil, 
He had silently kept his own corner of the 
carriage. dipping into the illustrated. papers 
lifting his eyes to note the special features 
in the scenery, and occasionally glancinz 
at the lads across the carriage with a twinke 
of amusement when he happened to over- 
hear a remark more piquant than usual 
At last he ventured to speak to them. 

Are ye twa laddies gangin’ far ?" he 
asked. 


* We leave the train at Crianlarich, sir," 
responded Mac. 

“Indeed! Ye've quite a journey yet, 
the same as mysel; for I happen to be 
bound for Crianlarich. Are ye stayin’ i' the 
toon t " i 

“No! We have a drive of ten miles from 
Crianlarich northward to The Mains, where 
my uncle lives," said Mac. 

“Then yeer uncle ‘ll be Donal’ McIntosh 
—eh ?“ 

“ Yes, sir." 

„And ye're Marget's laddie. Losh! I 
micht ha’ known it by veer bonnie blue 
een, And yeer freend here—for he's a 
freend, and na juist a brither ? ” 

No, we're not brothers. Sammy is 
going to spend the holidays with me at 
The Mains.“ 

And how far have ye fared, may I ask? ” 

“From Liverpool, but Sammy comes 
from London.“ 

“ Liverpool! Ay, I remember noo. 
Marget marriet a man fra’ Liverpoo’, name 
o' Broon ; and that ‘ll be yeer name—Broon. 
A sad fallin’ off in the way o' a name fra’ 
McIntosh.” 

Mac frowned, and Sammy smiled. It 
was fun to Sammy to find his friend 
touched in a tender place, for Mac was 
proud of his Scotch ancestry, and preferred 
to be known as Mac, resenting a little the 
commonplace English * Brown." To show 
that he appreciated the remark, Sammy 
surreptitiously trod on his friend's toes, 
and thereby deepened the frown and drew 
from Mac a glance which foreboded re- 
prisals. 

“I daur say," the stranger went on, 
detecting the frown, and aware of the by- 
play, that Broon is a name o' some im- 
portance to a Sassenach, but not to be 
compared wi’ McIntosh. But yeer mither, 
laddie, when she named ye, wouldna’ 
forget the McIntosh, for I've noticed that 
yeer freend, Sammy, who needna' ha’ 
fleered at ye, nor trod on yeer taes, ca's ye 
Mac. Now Sammy is Sassenach oot an’ oot, 
but Mac has a flavour o' the Gaelic aboot 
it." 

It was now Mac's turn to triumph. He 
turned his smiling eyes upon Sammy’s 
crestfallen countenance, and gave him to 
understand, so far as a mere glance could 
convey his meaning, that he was no Sas- 
senach, but Scotch after all. 

“ Liverpoo' 's a fine place, they tell me, 
gey busy, and juist wonderfu' for shippin'— 
like Glesca; but gi? me the quiet o' the 
country, Auld  Reekies thrang eneuch 
for me. And they three leggit things ve've 
got happed up, and strapped thegither, 
wi' the canny boxes beside 'em, are caymeras, 
I reckon, by the talk ye've had ; and ye're 
after securin’ a picture of a goolden eagle— 
eh t" 

Aro there any in the mountains beyond 
Crianlarich ? ” asked Sammy eagerly, and 
joining in the conversation for the first 
time. 

“ Weel, if I were to say nane maybe 
'twould be a lee. Once in a while twa 
birds may come and build a neist as far 
sooth as the Breadalbanes, among the 
spurs o' Ben Lawers or the crags o' Meal 
Girdy ; but maistly ve have to go up into 
the shire o' Sootherland to meet wi? a 
goolden cagle. A long quest that would 
be for mickle laddies like ye, und deeticult, 
too." 

Have you ever seen one, sir?” asked 
Sammy. 

* Wan !—seeveral in my younger days, 
and a graund pair only last summer; and 
a pretty havoc they made o' the lambs, 
[ can tell ve, no' to meention the pooltry. 
They're welcome to presarve 'em i' the 


shire o' Svotherland, and to keep 'em 
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there if they can. This side o’ the Gram- 
pians we can do varry weel withoot 'em. 
Not that I would like ve to be disappointed ; 
no—and gin Donal’ MeIntosh o' The Mains 'll 
send me word forbve o' any expecdition 
wi’ the twa o' ye to find oot a neist, I'll be 
glad to join ve, and help a wee. I micht 
vuide ve to a likely place where the pair 
l tellt ye aboot built last summer. Happen 
thev've ta'en a likin' to the taste o' the 
pooltry hereaboot, and gatheret a few 
sticks thegither for their callow young wans 
on the same ledge. I wouldna' woonder, 
for I've heerd a missin’ lambs, and ducks 
that didna’ come hame when they were 
expectit, Then Pm a McIntosh mysel’.” 

A McIntosh!” exclaimed Mac. 

* Ay ! juist that," he replied laconically. 

Are you any relation to my mother or 
to Uncle Donald ? " he asked eagerly. 

“I daur say. We're a’ akin that bear the 
name McIntosh, ye may be sure o' that. 
I mind yeer mither when she were a wee 
bit lassie, and claimed a sort o' cousinship 
awa' back through a dozen generations o' 
forbears—ay, we're a’ akin, we o' the clan 
McIntosh. Spier at veer Uncle Dona! 
aboot me, and he'll tell ye who Malcolm 
McIntosh o' the Intak' o' the Brae is, and 
hoo many times removed the cousinship 
be between ye and myseľ. And dinna 
forget to remind him o' the promise I've 
made ye to join the expeedition in quest o' 
the goolden eagle." 

On the platform at Crianlarich, awaiting 
the arrival of the two lads, was Uncle 
Donald, with a ruddy face, fiery red whiskers, 
and laughing blue eyes. He ran to the 
carriage as the train steamed in, and opened 
the door for them. 

Here ye are at the lang last," said he, 
“ twal’ meenutes lat’, and no’ so bad either 
after a journey fra’ Liverpoo'. And hoo are 
ye, Mac? Weel eneuch, I can see, and 
growin’ like new kail And this is yeer 
freend Sammy! A Scots welcome to ye, 
ma laddie! Oot ye jump, baith on ye! 
Gi’ me yeer baggage, and cairry the ither 
bit things yersels. The mare is oot bye, 
wheeskin' the botherin’ flees fra’ her flanks, 
and whiles takin’ a sly peep roun’ to catch 
a glimpse o' ve, and see what weight ye 
are. She'll gang hame fast eneuch, never 
fear, wi' an extra feed o' corn waitin' for 
her to thrust her nose intil—oh, yes! 
Hoots, Malcolm! I didna' see ye. I was 
ta'en up so wi’ the laddies. Back fra’ 
Edinbro' ? ” 

Juist.“ 

And ye cam’ wi’ Mac and Sammy?“ 

[17 Ay ! ?? 

* Weel, noo, think o' that ! 
reachin' the Intak' o' the Brae ? 
accept a leeft to the corner?“ 

"'Ihankve all the same, Donal’, but 
Jock's rinnin' doon for me. I've twa-three 
bit boxes i' the van. (uid day till ye, and 
a pleasant drive to The Mains. Dinna 
forget, laddies!” and away he strode dow” 
the platform. 

On the way to The Mains, when the 
preliminary inquiries. were over, and the 
mare had settled down to the swinging 
trot for which she was famous all round the 
countryside, Mac took the opportunity to 
“spier at his uncle“ about their travelling 
companion. 

" Didna’ he tell ye, then,“ responded 
Donald, “that he was Malcolm o' the 
Intak’ o' the Brae ? ” 

“ Yes, but he said he was a Melntosh, 
Uncle?“ 

" He's the McIntosh.” 

“Who?” 

“The McIntosh—a direct descendant o' 
the chief o' the clan. Gin we were leevin' i' 
the old times, Mac, and no’ i' these later 
days o' degeneracy, Malcolm Melntosh 
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would be the chief still, and the skrecl o' 
the pibroch over the heather would bring 
to his side nigh on a thousand men. Across 
the mountains, and from all the glens, they 
would come streamin' to his side, wi? dirk 
and claymore, and i' their tartan kilts, 
every man among them ready to tak’ up 
the quarrel o' the clan. But not noo, not 
noo!” and Donald shook his head with an 
expression of regret. “ Deeferent times, 
deeferent manners, av, and deeferent 
fortunes, too. Noo, he's juist Malcolm o' 
the Intak’, wi’ a pooch as short o' siller as 
maist ithers o' the clan McIntosh, and 
attends to the fairmin' and shepherdin' 
same as ilka body aroond.” 

" Then has he no position at all now, 
Uncle? Is he not Sir Malcolm, or Lord 
McIntosh, or something of that sort?!“ 

** Losh, laddie, hoo ve talk! Sir Malcolm 
indeed—no! Nor Laird either, except it 
be laird o' the heathery braeside, which his 
own brawny hands, wi! Jock's to help him, 
ha' brokken up here and there into wee 
bits o' pasture. I wouldna care to change 
the lairdship o' The Mains for the lairdship 
o the Intak' e'en wi’ the title o' the chief 
thrawn in. Though he's prood o' the 
title—yes, reasonably prood ; and a graund 
hand at stickin' to the tradeetions o' the 
clan.” 

And I admire him for it," added Mac, 
after à moment’s pause, 

"No do IJ.“ assented Sammy. But 
it's jolly hard lines to be left with a barren 
title." 

The man 's the gowd,'" answered 
Donald, quoting Bobby Burns, and giving 
the mare a flick which quickened her pace 
perceptibly. 

“ All the more reason," rejoined Sammy, 
“ why he should go through the mint and be 
stamped for circulation.” 

Especially considering that he's the 
head of a clan," added Mac. 

“ Dinna’ fash yeer heads aboot that, 
laddies,” said Donald. Gin he were Sir 
Malcolm, or Laird o' the Brae, what better 
for it would he be? High-soondin' titles 
tak’ a heap o' siller to upho'd, and wi 
Malcolm the siller's the thing that's aye 
wantin’,”’ 

" What about Jock?” asked Mac, 
suddenly remembering that their fellow. 
traveller in the train, when his uncle had 
proffered him a lift, had said that Jock was 
driving down for him. 

" Weel—what aboot him?’ 
his uncle. 

“ Who is he ? " asked Mac. 

“Oh! he's juist Jock. Didna’ Malcolm 
let on till ye that he had a shock-headed. 
braw laddie somewhere aboot the age o' 
ye twa, but the head bigger than baith o 
ye? No! Why, that was misconsiderate 
o' Malcolm. A fine upstandin! long- 
limbed, thick-necked son o' the heather 
is Jock, wi’ a pow as red as fire, and freck!es 
eneuch to fit oot a whole cletch o' gooiden 
pheasant pooltry, and strong—losh ! strong 
as a bullock oot o' the Heelan’s.” 

* Will his father bring him when we start 
out for the eagle's evrie ? " asked Sammy. 

© Eh? What's that?“ exclaimed Donata 
sharply. at this first intimation of their 
cherished desire. 

Mac had intended to await a favourable 
Opportunity to introduce the subject. He 
thought a little diplomacy would be peces- 
sary, and he had made up his mind to lead 
the conversation toward it when his uncie 
was in a specially good mood. A few days 
might have to pass before the opportunity 
came. He was dubious whether his uncie 
would consent to the quest if there were any 
real danger about it. The sharpness of his 
exclamation confirmed his fear. But Sammy 
had anticipated him, blurting out their wish 


, 
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—nay, assuming that it was all settled; 
and Mac was none too pleased with him for 
what he felt might prove to be a blunder, 
and the ruin of their plan. He resolved to 
take him to task for it when he got him to 
himself. 

However, out it must come now, let the 
result be what it might. So he told his 
uncle of their wish to secure a snap-shot 
of the monarch of the mountains. Malcolm 
had overheard their conversation in the 
train. He had mentioned the eyrie of the 
previous summer, and the probability that 
the eagles had built there again, and he had 
pom: to guide them to the place, and to 

elp them in the realisation of their wish, 
if they would only let him know. That 
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was what he meant, when, in parting from 
them at the station, he said, “ Dinna forget! 

* That!" said Uncle Donald, when he 
had heard the explanation; “and I thocht 
he had been gi'en ye guid advice, and tellin' 
ye not to be too venturesome, and impressin’ 
upon ye the salutary lesson o’ obeedience.“ 
There was a tinge of reproach in his tone, 
but a twinkle of merriment in his eyes. 
* Weel—weel—to think o' the chief o' the 
clan McIntosh, wi’ his waggin’ white beard 
and his deep, grave e’en, spurrin’ on twa 
puir daft laddies like ye to—snap-shot, did ye 
ca’ it ?—to snap-shot a goolden eagle, and 
to promise to guide ye to the neist; and to 
pairt wi’ ye at the station wi’ a ‘dinna 
forget ' juist the same gin it were guid advice 


(To be continued.) 
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he'd gi'en ye—it beats me! Malcolm's as 
muckle a fule o' a laddie, white beard and 
all, as Jock himsel', and aye ready for a 
tramp across the heather, and a scramble 
into the crags. We'll see aboot it—yes! 
And what Malcolm does na' ken o' the wild 
life hereaboot is na’ worth knowin’. Ye'll 
get yeer picture o' the eagle gin Malcolm 
helps ye—never fear." 

And so the speech which began doubt- 
fully ended with an assurance. Mac felt 
that his uncle would raise no serious objec- 
tion if Malcolm accompanied them. They 
must invite Jock, too. Sammy's inopportune 
question had not wrecked their scheme after 
all. Butit might have done, and Mac meant to 
make it hot for him when the chance came. 
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* {rs only a bit muggy, after all," said 
Hartnell, in the tones of persuasion. 


* Not what you could fairly call rain, you, 


know." 

* Muggv ? It's sopping wet—gurgling 
ei wet! rejoined Aekernley 
decidedly, from the big chair, as he craned 
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his head round towards the rain-bleared 
little study-window. '' Everything’s fairly 
bunged up with rain." 
" Hartnell went on lacing a heavy walking- 
oot. 
* Oh, if you're not game, of course——" 
he resumed. 


" Ay, but game for what? That’s the 

int, yawned Ackernley, slamming his 

k viciously to, and lounging over to the 
window. 

He looked out on a grey world of blobs 
and blurs, in which nothing was clearly 
discernible beyond the big drops that hung 

[in rows 
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in rows along the frames, and fell every few 
seconds with a solemn drumming on the sill. 

Earth and sea, over both of which that 
little window commanded a wide sweep at 
ordinary times, were fairly blotted out in 
mist and rain. 

It's a tony sort of half," he said, 
dubiously watching his companion, as he 
tugged doggedly at the other boot. Too 
watery for soeker; too dark for puking 
about and reading indoors. Upon my 
word, it's fit for nothing but bed. And vou 
expect me to go cruising otf with vou under 
sealed orders, do you ? ” 

That's it," answered Hartnell. 

“ But I want to know where, first of all. 
You won't lure me off a second time for a 
twelve-mile tramp, through puddles and 
ploughed fields. Out with it, my hearty! 
Don’t be so jolly mysterious.” 

Come and see,” persisted Hartnell. 

* Veni, vidi—eh ? [ve half a mind to, 
after all. It’s too much to face—an after- 
noon moping by oneself in here. You're 
not going out for dabs, are vou?“ 

“ Fishing? To-day * No, thanks!” 

“ Blags up at the Dene, then, and tea at 
the Mill 7” 

" Blags aren't nearly ripe yet," said 
Hartnell. “ Cold— quite cold.” 

There's no lifeboat practice to-day ?” 

" Warmer—-a bit. But quite wrong.” 

Hartnell buckled the last strap of his 
leggings, and stamped about the room to 
settle them. 

"I give it up," said Ackernley. But 
Il come. Chuck my clumpers over, like a 
good fellow. "Thanks!" 

With shooting-boots and legvings, and a 
decently long mackintosh, one is ready for 
anything short of waterspouts or the North 
Sea itself, and the two Fifth-formers were 
soon clear of the rambling old buildings on 
the cliff-edge that go to make the Prior- 
house, and heading due south along the 
line of the coast. 

Down below one could just make out 
something of a very sullen sea, and, as a 
slight puff of wind stirred the mist, the 
grey ghost of a solitary fishing-coble creep- 
ing up coast for the bay. It was full tide, 
and the water gurgled and rumbled among 
the caves under the cliff, washing in and 
out in a lazy, purposcless fashion, like some- 
thing that can well afford to bide its time. 

All the summer long there had been a 
truce between these inveterate old foes, the 
North Sea and Northumberland. The bat- 
tered cliffs frowned down on the sea, and the 
sea, muttering to itself, peered venomously 
up at the cliffs. 

It was, as vet, only the middle of Sep- 
tember. Six weeks would see October out, 
and November in, and then ? November 
once fairly in, some night or other the winds 
up in the North would get suddenly to horse, 
the mile-long rollers would wake up to action, 
and the old battle royal commence again as 
fiercely as ever. 

Meanwhile the sea washed in and out 
among the caves, covertly toiling to sap 
the foundations of the land, and-—waited. 
There was plenty of time. 

" Hark to the foghorns out yonder!” 
said Hartnell, as they worked their way 
steadily down-coast towards the river, and 
the first houses of Tynemouth began to 
loom up through the fret, with here and 
there a lighted window showing wanly. “I 
pity everybody on the bridge just now. 
Specially over there. They ll have their 
work cut out to keep clear of one another.” 

"I know. Half.steam ahead, and the 
engine-room bells going all the time. Every 
man in his place, ready for anything. It 
was like thit when the dad and I were 
coming home from Algiers. "There they go 
again |” 
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* Hoo—hoo—-hoo ! ” came booming across 
from a big collier. somewhere in the thick- 
ness Outside the harbour, and first one and 
then another of the ships that were groping 
gingerly towards the Tyne took up the call. 
It does not do to leave things to chance 
in such a crowded thoroughfare. For the 
moment there was an almost continuous 
chorus of bleating, roaring, and whistling 
steam-pipes—a dismal, melancholy sound. 

Passing through the outlving houses, they 
soon found themselves in the narrow streets 
of the town; shop-windows showed up to 
right and left, but still Hartnell strode ahead. 

"I say. It's not the Docks, is it?” 
queried Ackernley, shaking the clinging rain 
out of his eves, as the great hollow of the 
Tvne opened before them, vaguely astir 
with its shipping. ‘ Cr, say, tne Castle!“ 

“ No," said Hartnell, holding straight for- 


ward. *“ It’s—-in fact, it's something of a 
change. I've onlv been there once or twice 
before.” 


There is a long tongue of land that 
thrusts itself out. from the north side of the 
Tyne into mid-stream—a low-lying, wind- 
swept little spit of a promontory that com- 
mands the mouth of the river fair and square 
—and it was towards this that they were now 
heading. The hard road under-foot gave 
place to sand and dune-grass, and a slight 
fishy tang that came on a putf of wind 
from the quays down by the Low Lights 
showed that they were not far from the 
shoulder of the point, and overlooking the 
basin of the river. 

Out of the curtain of mist before them 
there gradually took dim and then detinite 
shape a building of somewhat unusual appear- 
ance. On the seaward side it was nearly all 
windows; a low tower rose above the roof, 
and a signalling-mast sprang into the air 
close at hand. 

“What am I dreaming about?” ex. 
claimed Ackernley suddenly. Why, of 
course, it's the Look-out House! But, I 
say, you know, we can't get in without a 
permit. "They're rather keen about that, I 
8 pose." 

To some folks, I dare say," said Hartnell 
airilv, ** but not to you and me, I think." 

He knocked the sand from his boots 
against a rusty anchor that lay near the door, 
and, to the great astonishment of his chum, 
marched into the place with the air of a 
fellow who is very much at home. And the 
surprise was in no way diminished when a 
coastguard in a reefer came to meet them 
with a friendly grin of recognition. 

* "Ternoon, sir,“ said the man. Bit 
thick, isn't it ? " 

“ Rather," replied Hartnell, with a nod, 
as he pulled off his mackintosh, and shook 
the water from his enp. This is a friend 
of mine over at school. Shall we be in the 
way for a short spell up aloft, d'you think ? ” 

“Nay; there's nobody in the tower, 
except Geordie. Ye know him," said the 
coastguard. “Stay, though. I b’lieve 
voull find the Capt'n with him—Capt'n 
Phillipson. Step for'ard, sir—step for'ard."' 

They were in a little hall, the four walls 
of which Ackernley now saw to be loaded in 
extraordinary fashion with the spoils of tho 
sea, Cables and chains, bleached and 
rusted, and touched with salt, hung in 
festoons round and round the place: cabin- 
lamps and old battered deck-lights, anchors 
of all sizes, gleaming binnacle-brasses, blocks 
and pulleys, discoloured flags, splintered 
spars, and fragments of torn sails—all these 
and a multitude of similar relics were 
arranged as trophies on every hand. 

And trophies they were, indeed, of many 
a black, tempestuous night, many a hard- 
driven ship done to death in the Narrows 
of the Tvne, and many and many a desperate 
rescue-fight in the teeth of the sea. If 


there had been time, now, to go from one 
to another, and hear what the Brigade men 
had to tell about this mauled figure-head, 
or that spar that brought something ashore ! 

But for the present they went forward, 
past the little group smoking their pipes 
about the fireplace, and so up the stairs 
to the look-out tower, where, in the half- 
light, two figures showed dark against the 
window. They were both peering out into 
the obscurity of the harbour, ard so intently 
that neither of them seemed to notice the 
new-comers in the slightest. One Ackernlev 
recognised as a coastguard; the other was 
a short but very burly man, with a sea- 
going cap tilted to the back of his head, ar.d 
the stump of a very black and peppery cigar 
between his teeth. 

She sounds like the Barralong,” the 
little Captain was saving. 

" Ay, a bit like hor," answered the high- 
pitched sing-song of the Northumbrian, 
“ She'll be in from Archangel; she's gener- 
ally the last to leave before the ice closes in.” 

" Ay—no, it isn't—yes, it is though.“ 
sang out the Captain, asa few points of light 
came dimly into view, sliding up the river. 
To the two boys these looked like nothing 
more than a rather hazy constellation 
playing at Jack o' Lantern out in mid- 
channel, but The Barralong it is," said the 
Captain in the voice of dead certainty. 

He followed the constellation with his 
eves, as it went dipping up-river towards 
Newcastle, until it was lost in the thickness. 

" D'ye know Capt'n Stevens, Geordie t 
Him that salved the Derwentwater lust 
Christmas-time ? Jack Stevens, of the 
Barralong? He goes lame o' one foot ever 
since à Lascar in Hong-Kong got him 
Why, hullo!” 

"" Afternoon, Captain," said Hartnell, 
stepping forward out of the shadow, as the 
old sailor swung round to him.  Lookiug 
closely at him, Ackernley saw that the 
Captain was very stout and heavy, and that 
his face was of a deep brick-red and stronsiy 
marked. He was to all appearance a full. 
blooded make of man, not to say apoplectic. 

“Its you, lad, is it?” said he, and 
a mate o' yours? Avy, ay, to be sure—to be 


sure. And when did ye last get news of the 
Commander, eh? D'ye know whereabouts 
he is” 


* Oh, he’s quite well, sir, thanks; some- 
where in the Mediterranean just at present. 
Our people had a letter a few days back 
And where's the Norseman, Captain?“ 

"The Norseman passed Perim, outward 
bound, cxactly at noon, yesterday,” an- 
swered the Captain. At midday, dead on 
—for Karachi.” 

“ When's she due home ? " asked Hartnell. 
who was evidently somethirg of a favourite. 

The Captain breathed deeply. Early 
in December, first or second weck.“ he 
replied, with a slight catch in his speech. 
“The little Norseman comes of age then 
—ay, comes of age, sir. I declare 1 
took her out on her trial run. and I have 
taken her in and out of the Tyne for nist 
on twenty ears. I don't need to keep a 
log to call that day to mind. It's exactly 
one-and-twenty years in December, to ni 
reckoning, since she lay on the slip at 
Wallsend there, and an. unlucky launch we 
made of it, to be sure." 

Captain Phillipson’s voice had been grow- 
ing noticeably louder and louder ever since 
the first mention of his old ship: he wa: 
now speaking with a quite unnecessary 
force, and here and there in his bronzed fic 
the veins were beginning to show rather tw 
prominently. 

Ackernlev watched him curiously, wid 
more than half an idea that he was sonic 
what touched with liquor. 

„ The iittle Norseman—why, we've grouL 


old together, man and boat! One-and- 
twenty vears, sir, I tell vou; and, for all 
that’s come and gone, she’s as smart and 
tight a little boat as ever " 

Borealis in from Leith,” broke in the 
coastguard suddenly, who all this time had 
never for one moment turned his cves from 
the window. 

Another steamer swung into view, going 
dead slow, and trumpeting till the whole 
giver echoed. Without appearing to notice 
this unceremonious cutting short of his 
remarks, the Captain walked over to tho 
light, looked out for a few moments, and 
his sudden excitement seemed to vanish as 
quickly as it came. He chewed the stump 
of his cigar in silence. 

There was something a trifle awkward in 
this pause, so Hartnell spoke up: 

Lou were just commencing a yarn when 
we came in—about a captain, a friend of 
yours, sir—something about a Lascar in 
Hong-Kong. I'm afraid we interrupted you." 

The Captain still gnawed the black cigar, 
and stared moodily before him, but said 
nothing. He appeared to Ackernley some-. 
what disconcerted. 

This captain went lame of one foot, you 
know," suggested Hartnell; “and vor 
were just saying it was because a E 

Captain Phillipson shook himself togethei. 

“ Why should you want to know about 
such as that?” he said; and then, some- 
what solemnly: If there's opium-houses— 
and worse—-in Hong-Kong, and men ready 
to make all manner o’ fools of themselves 
and go seeking trouble, you’ve got nothing 
to do with it, sir. The tale’s not for lads; 
you don't know what you're asking. 
Matters o' that sort don’t concern the like 
o' you, boy, and thank Heaven for it! 

This hardly looked like mending matters ; 
something or other was plainly askew, and, 
as the Captain went back to the window 
forthwith and resumed his silent watch 
over the harbour, Hartnell decided that it 
was high time to beat a retreat. 

Outside a breath of wind had come to 
life, and the mist that had hung over land 
and sea for two days was beginning to break 
and scatter, and drive hither and thither in 
floating wisps. 

Already one could make out the dull 
gleam on the flat round shields of the guns 
that lay crouched round the edge of the 
promontory. The mass of the crag to the 
nor'ard showed up more and more plainly, 
and away above that the glare of the great 
red Tynemouth light now bored triumphantly 
across the haven. 

Also the short September afternoon was 
unmistakably beginning to draw in to dusk. 

Time for us to be off; let's trek," 
whispered Hartnell, making for the stair. 
** So-long, Captain id 

“ So-loug ! " an.wered the Captain, with- 
out turning round. 

The whole visit had lasted exactly fifteen 
minutes, 

“ Whoever is that strange old boy ?" 
asked Ackernley curiously, when they were 
once more in the open, and making tracks 
for the Priorhouse again. '' And how d'you 
come to be so thick with him ? " 

“The Captain? Oh, everybody about 
the river knows Captain Phillipson! He's 
a regular old man of the seas. Bit queer, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Bit screwed, I fancied,” said Ackernley. 
** Is he one of the ‘ Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of 
rum sort ? " 

** No, it isn't that. It's his regular way 
of going on. I have an idea that he's 
perhaps just a trifle—well, not over-plumb 
in his mind. He may have had a sunstroke 
or something of that sort. He's been about 
tue China Seas a good bit, you know." 

* Retired, is he? 
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** I s'pose so—that is, he’s always ashore. 
The coastguard chaps won't say anything, 
but I b’lieve there was some bother about 
him and the Norseman crew on the high seas ; 
some rather queer orders or something— 
I don't rightly know what—and they 
handed the ship over to another man, I'm 
told. It’s his weak spot, is the Norseman.” 

* How did you come to run across him, 
then? 

** Met him down yonder,“ replied Hartnell. 
“ That uncle of mine that's in the Navy 
the one that used to send all those Falkland 
Island stamps— has something to do with 
Trinitv House. He's one of what they 
call the Younger Brethren, you know. 
They look after lighthouses and buoys and 
all that—no end of a big gun. Well, he 
was up here once, and took me round." 
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„Lucky beggar!” said Ackernlev, who 
had not an uncle to bless himself with. 

“The old Captain didn't get a decent 
chance to-day. He was put out over some- 
thing. We'l try to get him drawn out 
some ‘half’ or other. When he's fairly in 
form—and the Norseman well out of the 
road—he'll set to, and yarn you up ar.d down 
the Seven Seas, until you hardly know where 
you stand. He's a rousing teller of tales, 
and a bit uncanny at times—sort of Ancient 
Mariner chap, you know— 


„He holds him with his glittering eve, 


and all the rest of it. I say, that's old 
Broadbent's gig across there at the George. 
We're in luck, Ack, my son. Now for a 
lift." 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIl.—THE GREAT EXHIBITION ENDING OUR FIRST SEASON. 


T following was the notice which 
arrested the cyes of Denholme on the 
morning after the final lecture : 


DENHOLME DEBATING SOCIETY. 


The Committee have much pleasure in 
announcing that, on Tuesday Evening next, 
in the Prefects’ Room, the President and 
principal Officers of the Society will hold a 


RECEPTION, 


to which all Denholmians are cordially 
invited. 

To celebrate the very successful First 
Season of the Society, and to give visitors 
an opportunity of inspecting the Artistic 
Talent of the Society's members, 

A GRAND EXHIBITION oF FINE ARTS 


has been arranged. 

The Collection will comprise a great 
variety of Humorous and Classic subjects, 
portraits of Celebrities, Sculptures, etc., all 
produced by 


ARTISTS AT DENHOLME, 


and never before exhibited. 
In addition, 


DavBo, THE FAMOUS CARICATURIST, 


has been engaged, at enormous expense, and 
will produce lightning portraits of Denholme 
celebrities, 


All visitors who care to sit for him, how- 
ever, must do so at their own risk, as the 
Committee cannot be held responsible for 
any misunderstanding which may arise. 


REFRESHMENTS FREE OF CHARGE!!! 


under the direction of Mr. Thomson and 
expert assistants. 

Admission by Ticket only, price 3d., 
obtainable of any Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Doors open at 7 o'clock. 


—— — 


The school had never been suspected of 
even a lurking interest in the fine arts, the 
attempts on the part of our drawing-master 
to work us up to any enthusiasm over the 
usual South Kensington studies being, it 
must be admitted, sad failures. 

Two or three of us were | nown to possess 
some slight talent for caricature, and I 
had been guilty of using other fellows’ 
class-books when making my early attempts 
to produce a pictorial history of Denholmo 
day by day ; but serious art had never bene 
dreamed of by the most ambitioue of us. 

How, then, was the collection to be 
obtained. and who were the budding R.A.’s 
whose talent had for so long remained 
hidden ? 

Tne interest of the school was aroused 
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not only by this question and by the alleged 
expensive engagement of Daubo, the 
famous caricaturist,“ but by the announce- 
ment that refreshments were to be obtained 
free of charge, when once the 3d. entrance fee 
had been paid. 


'" Haggled with our housekeeper.” 


That we were, with this side show 
alone, offering value for money that no 
public tuck-shop could rival, was obvious 
to the meanest intelligence, and one could 
almost see the juniors licking their lips and 
preparing to go into training at once as 
they stood devouring the notice. 

I sold fifteen threepenny tickets as I 
stood surveying the mob; while Jacky and 
Tommy, who were with me, got rid of over 
twenty more, and we were simply bom- 
barded with questions. Not a shred of 
information would we give ; and, eventually, 
finding matters becoming too warm, we 
retreated to Jacky’s den and proceeded 
with arrangements for the great show. 
Tommy was absolutely full of enthusiasm, 
and his reports proved that he was showing 
wonderful business ability by the manner in 
which he haggled with our housekeeper over 
supplies. 

The work we got through on the next few 
evenings was tremendous. I, having under- 
taken the collection—and, to a great extent, 
the production—of the pictorial exhibits, 
was especially busy, though one couldn’t 
help being encouraged by the obvious 
enthusiasm of the fellows as my idea began 
to develop. And the rapidity with which 
Tommy and other inartistic persons assisted 
me in the production of the masterpieces 
was really wonderful. 

How would you like, dear reader, to pro- 
duce striking illustrations to such varied 
subjects as 

His Majesty the King; 

“The Wreck of a Cutter " ; 

“ Lynx in Repose " ; and 

“The Black Sea " 
in under five minutes ? 

These and other difficult productions, in- 
cluding those in the sculpture section, were, 
once I had explained the simplicity of my 
system, well within the artistic abilities of 
any member of the Committee, and in two 
or three evenings the collection reached 
most satisfactory proportions. Then came 
the writing of the programme introducing 
the exhibits. This work was left to Jacky's 
fertile brain, and, with his usual origi- 
Dat he certainly made a very bright job 
of it. 
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The night before the exhibition was 
occupied by the decoration of the Kennel 
with flags and other properties which had 
formerly done duty on sports days, with 
the fixing of the exhibits, and the settling of 
each man’s duties on the morrow. 

The crowd that waited outside the 
door half an hour before the open- 
ing altogether eclipsed that on the 
first night of the season, and it was 
pretty obvious that, even if a 
‘rough house did not result, the 
reception would be robbed of a lot 
of its intended dignity. Inside the 
Kennel everything was in readiness. 
Tommy, with shirt-sleeves tucked 
up and a clean white apron round 
his ample waistcoat, was standing 
behind his refreshment-counter put- 
ting the finishing touches to the 
decorations; while, eagerly waiting 
—like hounds in the leash—to assist 
him in the drink department, were 
two very smart Lower-school kids— 
Kipping, who had lectured us on an 
ideal school, and Stokes, his bosom 
chum. Tommy had decorated his 
buffet with small posters bearing 
Buch striking inscriptions as: '' The 
Cacklers' Club welcomes you, but— 
don't stuff! We keep no doctor! 
Over-eat at your peril!" “ Werning / 
Retribution follows swift on glut- 
tony! We can’t supply poultices, 
so don't sprain yourselves! ” ** Busts 
are encouraged only in the art 
gallery! and other items of fatherly warn- 
ing and advice. 

The Captain and Committee straightened 
their ties and looked rather solemnly at the 
door—Jacky stood at attention with a bundle 
of programmes, two large Fifth-Formers 
were doorkeepers, and I, disguised in a long 
black moustache, an untidy wig, and flowing 
tie, stood on a little platform in the “ Art 
Gallery " before an easel, prepared to 
burlesque sitters free of charge. My secret 
is out at last! I was the famous carica- 
turist, Daubo," dear reader ! 

Half the room was curtained off to 
separate this outside reception department 
from the Gallery of Masterpieces, and, as 
the clock struck seven, the door was opened. 

Carefully as we had chosen our door- 
keepers, they proved quite inadequate to 
stem the onslaught. They had endeavoured 
to keep the door open only far enough to 
permit of one visitor entering at a time, but 
the invaders, hearing the key go, got off the 
mark at once, and made a rush which almost 
1 the Reception Committee off their 
eet. 

It was obvious that dignity was impossible 
in these early stages, so the Captain quickl 


suspended formalities until later on, and, 


assisted by the Committee, helped to keep 
order round the buffet. I was sorely tempted 
to leave my hiding-place by the curtain and 
join in the fray, but had to content myself 
for several minutes with watching the fun 
and hearing the noisy medley of voices. 
Thomson seemed to be endowed with as 
many arms as an octopus, and the way in 
which he kept his head and attended to the 
wants of the hungry horde, while Couple 
o' stone gingers, Tommy! Here's a little 
hound pocketing dough- nuts! Fork out 
one of those ham sandwiches, Kip!” Ask 
Stokes to buck up with the tonics!” “I 
want my threepence back! There are no 
ices! and similar remarks, were bawled at 
him, was quite wonderful. 

And he not only supplied their demands 
with astonishing quickness, but he scored 
heavily in the inevitable wordy duels with 
the grumblers or gluttons ; as a result, I was 
suffering from a severe stitch in the side 


by the time the first portion of the hungry 


horde had been dealt with. He seemed to 
have eyes, ears, and arms all over the 
lace. 

'" You needn't trouble to pinch that spoon, 
kid! It’s only pig iron!" was one of his 
earliest remarks; while Twelve more sand- 
wiches, sonny? Certainly! Got some 


starving children at home?" Don't 
swallow the bottle, young un! We get 
paid for empties!” Right O! There’s 
your sausage-roll! Hear it bark at you ? ” 


“ Don’t speak to a gentleman with your 
mouth full, Willie, or you'll split your face! 
and a host of similar pleasantries, kept the 
buffet patrons very lively; but eventually 
the amazing little wolves were satisfied, and 
they drifted in the direction of the Art 
Gallery. 

First of all I came in for considerable 
criticism, two young ruffians having the 
audacity to refer to my rather untidy 
moustache as ''face-fungus" and “*lip- 
moss"; while another misguided youth. 
inspired by my untidy wig, promptly 
christened me Seaweed-hair ! " 

But they soon became even more interested 
in the exhibits; and, so that my reader 
may have a good idea of our masterpieces, 
I quote a few of their titles from the cata- 
logue, giving a brief description of each 
“ work of art.” 


EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS. 
CaTALOGUE. 


1. Portrait of His Majesty the 
King. (Engravings of this 
portrait may be had for a 
small charge upon applica- 
tion to Committee) . P. O’SToPHis 
(A penny stamp.) 
2. Tale of Two Cities G. UIDES 
(Guides to London and Paris.) 
3. Homeward Bound . F. R. Aub 
(The word “ homeward " written on card, 
bound with string.) 


DAUBO ~ 


SIGNOR 


Cow& T CARICATURIST Te 
AL THE CROWNED HE» 


4. Poor, but knows no Change 


F. AgTBHING 
(Farthing.) 
5. Frequent Cause of Tears. Du Dnor? 
(An onion.) 
6. Wanted a Good Fellow . Acc DENT 
(An old glove.) 


7. Rags and Tatters MconPHY SPUDD 
(A few pieces of rag and two “ taters.’’) 

8. Going to Market ANN KERCHIEF 
(Bottle of marking-ink and pen resting 

on handkerchief.) 
9. Remnant of an Army I. M. BROKEN 
( Broken toy soldier.) 
10. Things to Adore A. KARPENTER 
(Kcy, lock, and door- plate.) 
11. Tales of the Sea I. N. DEEPSEA 
(A few shrimps’ tails, supplied by cook.) 
12. An Irish City . . . K. AUK 
(.4 piece of cork.) 
13. More than a Match . 

(A large lucifer.) 
14. The Deserted Dwelling 

(A mouse-trap) 


Loo CIFER 


SPRING VILLE 


15. The Horse Fair . Fi. ODDER 
(Horse fare, or fodder.) 
16. The Sower of Tares . STEEL EYE 


(Needle.) 
17. Off the Line . . PEGGY INFANTA 
(A baby’s sock.) 
18. The Black Seas 
(A letter C.“) 
19. Farewell, a long farewell to 
all my greatness" (Shake- 
speare's * Henry vii") A. COCKEREL 
(A gutter toy—child’s air-bladder 
representing a Joul.) 
20. Swimming Matech Fro Oat 
(Match floating in soap-dish.) 
21. Time Maketh Many Changes 
JUSTINE OFF 


B. INKMAN 


(Old broken watch.) 


22. Wreck of a Cutter A. STEELE 
(Gapped rusty ...., ...) 
23. Eyes and No Eyes Suer FIELD 
(Needle and pin.) 
24. Out for the Night A. KNIGHT 


(Night-light.) 


25. The Cedars. . . Brack LEAD 
(Lead pencils.) 
20. Lay of the Last Minstrel 
CHANT I. CLEAR 


(An egg.) 
27. The Flower of the Family. WHEAT EAR 
(Ear of wheat.) 
28. Fair but False . . Hucu SMILE 
(Hair restorer.) 
29. The Runners GIVEN M. Bxaxs 
(Two beans.) 
30. The Silent Woods 
(Canes.) 
31. The Light of Other Days. Lan THORNE 
(Broken lantern.) 
32. The Heir Apparent HERR LONELY 
(A single hair on white card.) 

33. A Terrible Spell of Weather 

Dick SHoNABY 

(The word Weethur.’’) 

34. Old age creeps on apace ” 

I. T. WHIFFLES 

(Piece of Gorgonzola cheese.) 
35. The Days of Good Queen Bess 
Liza OLDEN 


. O. Bey 
WAX Dir 


HALL CAINE 


(1558-1603.) 
36. Second in Command . : 
(The leiter O.“) 
37. Ancient Greece 
(Old guttered candle.) 


: HOW TO BECOME AN 


LTHOUGH the Navy is no longer the 
wh p mantio, happy-go-lucky sort of life 
i É it was in the days of Marryat—as 
Pictured in his books at any rate—it still 
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38. Stained-glass Design 
HERR SMUDJITOVER 
(Piece of broken glass stained with 
blacking, etc.) 
39. Charge of the Light Brigade Ica Nicut 
(A catalogue issued by a match 
manufacturer.) 
40. An Alien Caught 
(French coin.) 
41. From the Ocean's Golden Bed 
C. WEEDON 
(Seaweed and shells.) 
42. Regions Cesar never Knew 
H. EMMY SPHERE 
(Map of the United States.) 
43. Hearts of Oak . . HALL. CHIPS 
(Chips of wood.) 
44. The Churchwardens . JAN ITER 
(Old pipes belonging to Janitor.) 
C 


S. ARGENT 


45. Lynx in Repose. . . Ci. UFP 
(Sleeve-links and cuff.) 
46. Rest for the Weary . U. CuMPHY 


(A miniature pillow.) 


„The cause of endlesa smusement.” 


47. Pilgrims of the Night A. RODENT 
(Chocolate mice.) 
48. Promise of Life . . HALL Goopk 
( Eggs.) 


49. Sweet Seventeen . DEME RARA 
(Seventeen pieces of sugar.) 
50. A Holy Friar FATHER CooK 
(Old battered ſrying- pan.) 
51. An Instantaneous Kid Reviver 
U. S. A. BIRCH 
( Birch.) 
52. Old King Cole . i 
( Piece of coal.) 
53. A Water Otter CAPTAIN KETTLE 
( Kettle.) 
54. How to Get Mussels . DEAL Woop 
(A pair of dumb-bells.) 
55. Cellars under the Mint PEPPER MINT 
(Salt-cellars and a piece of mint.) 
56. A Little Cottage . A. BAKER 


(Loa 
57. Maid of Seville . 
( Marmalade.) 


FIRE Irons 


Lapy MARMA 


0 —0 . — 


INTO THE NAVY: 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


PART I.—'' GETTING IN." 


remains a glamoured calling in the eyes of 
boys. And, after all, steam and steel have 
a grim sort of poetry of their own. The old 
three-decker was a beautiful object, to be 
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LITTLE FisH 
( Dog-biacuite.) 
59. The Kids at Rest ; 
(Tuo old gloves.) 
60. View of Rex .I. M. CcnRIovs 
(The letter ** .“) 


A. GAUNTLET 


61. Stirring Subject . S. Poon 
(A spoon.) 
62. Return from the Oaks (sold) 
N C. Grass 
(A distorting mirror.) 
ScuLPTURE SECTION. 
The Broken Circle (marble bust) (Pre- 
gented by the Third Form) 
(A broken marble.) 
His Majesty (bronze). (Lent by Trea- 
surer) 
(A penny.) 
Golden Rain (bust) Guy FAWKES 
(An exploded firework.) 


— Thomson, Esq. (bust). SidNOR Davso 
(Caricature in clay.) 


— — — ——— 


Now, I'm not going to pretend that this 
spoof picture-gallery was an original notion 
on my part. It is only fair that I should 
acknowledge my indebtedness to a young 
lady who successfully organised a similar 
show at & bazaar which I had attended 
during my holidays the previous year; but 
the whole idea was evidently entirely new 
to Denholmians, and their appreciation of 
the hoax was most gratifying. No. 62 was 
the cause of endless amusement, and I 
Btrongly advise readers in want of an easily 
arranged side-show at a future entertain- 
ment to borrow our entire scheme. 

Daubo, the world-famed, had an ex- 
tremely busy time readjusting his mous- 
tache, which fell off at frequent intervals, 
and caricaturing celebrities of Denholme. 
Sixteen over-fed persons walked to their 
dormitories, eventually, with their grossly 
exaggerated portraits. Tommy had been 
equally busy at the buffet, and by the end 
of the evening, when I had finished my 
labours, removed my disguise, and sought 
refreshment, I had to content myself with 
a half- bottle of ginger-beer, two biscuits, 
and some bread-and-butter ! 

Then came the closing ceremony, at which 
our President made a very cheery speech 
reviewing the season’s work, and asking for 
inereased support when meetings were re- 
sumed after the holidays. Then his health 
was proposed, the committee was con- 
gratulated by Colton on the success of the 
show, Tommy, Jacky, and I were forced to 
reply, and the whole ceremony was brought 
to a close by the gripping of hands and the 
very hearty singing of Auld Lang Syne ” 
in an amazing variety of keys. Thus ended 
our first season. 

The next morning we broke up, and I'm 
spending a wet day cr so of my holidays 
writing these notes and planning further 
startling debates for next term. 

[THE END.] 


OFFICER IN THE KING'S SEA SERVICE. 


sure, under her 9 pyramids of canvas: 
but the modern battleship possesses a majesty 
and grandeur. largely due to our knowledge 
of her prodigious power, which confers 
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upon her a quality of impressiveness that 
appeals strongly to the imagination. 

Be this as it mav, however, I believe that 
the naval calling continues to attract the 
young British mind quite as forcibly to-day 
as at any period of our glorious sea-story. 
And, further, I believe that many more 
boys would be candidates for naval cadet- 
ships if they and their parents had a better 
idea of the mode of procedure and the cost 
connected with entry into the Service. 

There have been so many and such radical 
changes of late years in the regulations 
governing admission and training, that it is 
not surprising to tind what a general vague- 
ness of conception prevails upon the 
subject. 

My purpose in these articles is first of all 
to show the entire course to be followed in 
connection with ''getting in," and secondly 
to give some brief glimpses into the life of 
Osborne and Dartmouth Naval Colleges 
and on board ship during the probationary 
spell of sea-time. 

One of the wisest and most far-reaching 
reforms in connection with admission into 
. the Royal Navy has lain in the introduc- 
tion of a system of **common entry." The 
real purport of this measure was to do 
away with that sense of social conflict which 
had grown up between the distinctive 
branches, when the Executive were deemed 
to regard themselves as suporior to the 
Engineers, and both looked with patronising 
toleration upon the Marines. Nowadays, 
they are all equally naval ofticers who have 
reached the quarter-deck through the same 
portals. 

Among the rapid succession of changes to 
which I have alluded, it is not generally 
known that the time-honoured svatem of 
nomination has been abolished. The parents 
or guardians of any boy desirous of entering 
the Navy must make application on his 
behalf to the Assistant Private Secretary of 
the First Lord, at the Admiralty, Whitehall. 
This application should not be made until 
the candidate has reached twelve years of 
age: h? must be not less than twelve years 
and eight months, nor more than thirteen on 
the 15th of May, September. or January re- 
spectively following the qualifying examina- 
tons annually held in March, July, and 
D ember. Applications to attend any of 
tnes? three examinations must respectively 
b> made prior to the Ist of January, May, or 
October preceding. 

The only conditions imposed by the 
Adiniralty preliminary to making applica- 
tion for a naval cadetship, is that the can- 
didate must be of pure European descent, 
and the son either of British-born or natural- 
ised British subjects; that he shall be 
physically sound ; and that his parents under- 
take for him to serve in any branch of the 
Service that may be directed. Of this last 
requirement more anon. The response to 
an application fulfilling all the necessary 
conditions will be an intimation that the 
candidate is to present himself before an 
Interviewing Committee, who will question 
him, and generally take stock of him. 
It is upon the recommendations of this 
Interviewing Committee that the Admiralty 
select candidates to sit for the qualifying 
examination. 

A good deal of criticism has been levelled 
against this system of interviewing boys, 
and virtually deciding their professional 
fate upon the strength of impressions formed 
when they are of such immature age. I do 
not seek to defend the plan, w hich is really 
based upon the principle of survival of the 
fittest. It is in vogue. and must be accepted 
in the“ Medes an- Persians"? philosophy by 
al who seek to enter the Navy of to-day. 
But there is this much to be said: the Inter- 
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viewing Committee invariably does every- 
thing in its power to minimise the ordeal for 
the lads. 

A boy of less than thirtecn, naturally 
nervous perhaps, and feeling that the whole 
burthen of his future rests upon his 
shoulders for the passing moment, is not 
likely to do himself full justice. For any 
hesitancy or confusion. the Committee 
makes every allowance, trving to set him at 
ease by a homely demeanour and questions 
which they anticipate he will answer with 
a smile. Moreover, let it be remembered 
that the boy is in competition with those 
of his own age who are confronted with 
precisely the same conditions. 

Before proceeding to describe what 
developments take place after successful 
emergence from the hands of the Inter- 
viewing Committee, I will pause to answer 
& question which I anticipate will be upper- 
most in the minds of most parents and 
guardians who are considering the matter, 
and probably of a good many of my young 
readers who can appreciate the relationship 
between their fathers’ position and their 
future careers. This question is: What 
does it cost to put a boy into the Navy ? 
We will review the figures as briefly as 
possible. 

For all cadets under training at college, 
the Admiralty require a payment of 75l. per 
annum. The Lords Commissioners reserve 
the right to enter a certain small proportion 
of cadets at a reduced charge, but these 
privileged few have to be sons of military 
or naval people, and they form such an 
infinite minority of the whole that we need 
not consider them. After four years spent 
at Osborne and Dartmouth, the cadet goes 
to sea and draws pay at the rate of le. per 
day, or 18“. 5s. per year. At the expiration 
of about eight months at sea, he becomes 
& midshipman, and his pay is increased to 
ls. 9d. per day, or 31“. 18s. 9d. per annum. 
During the sea probation, when he has be- 
come a midshipman, there will be no training 
fees payable ; but the parents or guardians 
of a cadet are required to make him an 
allowance of 50%. a year throughout this 
period. The cost of a cadet's regulation 
outfit may be put down at about 33., and 
his personal expenses will average 8l. per 
term, or 24. a year. In considering these 
figures it should not be forgotten that by 
way of a return the cadet is receiving. 
during his four years at College, as sound 
an education as any publie school could 
confer, at no additional cost. Roughly, 
therefore, it means about 6004. to put a lad 
into the Navy as an ofticer, spread over 
seven years, during the course of which he 
is being liberally educated and fed. 

The young aspirant, having successfully 
passed the Interviewing Committee, is next 
directed to attend the literary qualifying 
examination. The subjects which are com- 
prised in this test include English composition 
and dictation, history, and geography, with 
special reference to the British Empire, 
and arithmetic and algebra. The last- 
named subject is only touched upon in a 
comparatively elementary manner, the 
syllabus including the meaning of alge- 
braical symbols, substitution of values, 
easy identities, factors, fractions, equations 
of the first degree, including simultancous 
equations, verification of the solution of 
equations, and problems leading to simple 
equations. Although this makes a long 
and comparatively formidable-looking list, 
yet the average schoolboy will recognise 
the fact that it consists largely of rule of 
thumb, and not of original intellectual 
effort. Geometry, French and German, 
and Latin are generally included in the 
literary examination, but only in very 


simple degree, such as a boy of thirteen, of 
decent education, should be equal to coping 
with. 

A list of the successful candidates, arranged 
in alphabetical order, is published by the 
Admiralty within a reasonable period after 
holding the exaniination, and it is customary 
for an official communication to be made 
to parents before publication of the list in 
the Press. 

Having got through his preliminary ex- 
amination, and passed the doctor, the 
youthful novice may now fairly regard him- 
self as a full-fledged naval cadet. There is 
but one rock ahead of boys on entering 
Osborne, and it is true to say that the 
avoidance of this rests largely in their own 
hands. The condition in question may be 
best indicated by quoting the Admiralty 
regulation upon the subject. This clause 
Rets forth thit “it is to be distinct/v under- 
stood that the period of training is a time of 
probation, and the parent or guardian of 
every cadet is required to sign a declaration 
on the admission of the cadet to the etfect 
that he shall be immediately withdrawn on 
the receipt of an official request for his 
withdrawal. The Lords Commissioners re- 
serve to themselves full di cretion to request 
the withdrawal of any cadet from the Royal 
Naval College if, after suftic'ent trial, he i-, 
in their opinion, for any reason, ünauitable 
for the Naval Service. This discretion will, 
as a rule, be exercised at the end of the 
first year ; but the proficiency and progress 
of the cadets will be periodically deter- 
mined, and they may be required. if neces- 
Bary, to withdraw at a later stage." 

It has been objected that this method of 
elimination constitutes one of the great 
defects of the entire Selborne system. 
Whilst I do not deny that it may involve 
legitimate hardship, I would, however, point 
out that the so-called evil has been very 
greatly overdrawn. Thus, of the 588 cadets 
who had entered Osborne down to the 
end of last year, forty-three were rejected, 
this representing a proportion of about 
7 per cent. Persistent inattention to work 
was the cause of by far the largest majority 
of these rejections. A certain standard is 
insisted upon, and those who fail to reach 
it are held to be ineligible as naval officers 
When a cadet is found to be laggardlv in 
his progress, a letter is sent to his parent or 
5 warning him of the possibility of 

aving to withdraw the cadet unless the 
necessary degree of improvement is mani- 
fested. It will thus be seen that no arbitrary 
course is followed by the Admiralty. 

But we do not want to think of failure 
after success in surmounting what may be 
termed the initiatory obstacles. From the 
time a lad receives intimation that he is to 
join the Royal Naval College at Osborne 
on the beginning of the next term, he may 
reasonably regard his career as definitely 
mapped out, and the measure of his success 

must rest entirely with his own diligence and 
ambition. And, oh, the pride of donning 
for the first time the uniform of the British 
Navy! That mere doeskin cloth and gilt 
buttons can generate such a thrill as runs 
through the cadet when he gets into his 
twinkling little kit, seems well-nigh incredible. 
But life without sentiment would be a very 
dull affair, and the boyish fascination in a 
reefer coat and the sign of the foul anchor 
and crown is, after all, not so very dissimilar 
from that quality which will make men 
willing to die for the mere square of bunting 
which they call their flag. 

In my next article I propose to explain 
how the cadet instals himself in Osborne 
College, and what manner of life he leads 
when he is there. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRICKET LIMERICKS. 


Bv H. HERVEY. 


I. 


CHAP who got out for a "duck," 
Said, " This is just always my luck; 
Duck-eggs are all rot, 
Except for the pot, 
And also for grannies to suck." 


1I. 


A man who was playing op matting 
Did nothing but tamely keep patting : 
When they began to upbraid, 
He replied, “I'm afraid 
To try on this stuff proper batting.” 


III. 


A man who was told to go “point,” 
Procceded at once to anoint 

His hands and his arms 

With all kinds of balms, 
In case there might be a stiff joint. 


IV. 
There once was a batsman whose nose 
Was longer tban asually grows; 
So a ball on the hop 


Came and took off the top, 
And the consequent scar he still shows. 


v. 


A certain swell younker named Smith, 
'Gainst wishes of kin and of kith, 
Engaged a good pro,“ 
And in two weeks or so 
Of cricket be pick'd up the pith. 


VI. 


There once was a player whose hat 
Resembled the wings of a bat; 
When ask'd why he wore it, 
He said, “I adore it, 
Because in my bag it packs flat.” 


vil. 


There was & rude boy of Bombay, 
Who bowl'd at bis father one day; 
Said he, I much rather 
Thus bowl at my father, 
Because not a ball can he play !" 
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“B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 62. 


OUR 


By Henry O. RoniNsow (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). 


BLACK. 


i Mh, 
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WHITE. 
White to move and win. 
The above problem is another of our 


contributor's neat and pointed termina- 
tions eminently suited to our young solvers. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 6]. 
By Henry O. Robinson. 


5—1* 11—16 7—10*  20—24 
18—15 3—7* 16—20 6—1* 
1—6* 15—11 24—19* W. wins. 


THE LOSING GAME. 


This will be found a pleasing novelty in 
draughts playing, as the following problem 
will well show : 


WHITE 


BLACK. 
Black to move and “Jose.” 


The idea is for Black to play and force 


White to capture all his pieces. The 
solution is worth playing over: 

6—10 10—14 11—16  8—12* 19—23 
29—25 9— 5 1— 5 1—10 26—19 
10—15 7—10 16—19 17—21 11—15 
25—22 5— 1 5— 1 10—26 19—10 
14—18 12—16 8—11 18—22 25—30 
22—17 1— 5 1— 5 26—17 10—15 

9—13 6—9 4— 8 9—14 30—26 
17—14 5— 1 — 1 17—10 15—10 

5— 9 2— 6 13—17 19—24 26—23 
14— 5 1— 5 1— 5 10—28 10— 6 

1— 6 16—19 17—22 12—16 23—18 

5— 1 5—1 5—1 28—294(a)6— 1 

7—10 19—24 14—17 21—25 18—14 

1— 5 1—5 1— 5 24—31 1— 5 

3— 7* 24—27 10—14 16—19 14— 9 

5— 9 5— 1 5— 1 31—26 5—14 

And Black wins by “ losing.” 

(a) If 28—32, then Black plays 16—19, 


32—7, 21—25, etc. 
* The “ star indicates the only move to 
win. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WHAT SHALL I BE?—THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION. 


THE important modifications which have been 
recently made in the regulations of the Board 
of Education and the London County Council have 
considerably increased tbe facilities for entering 
the teaching profession, and many of our readers 
may be glad of a few details. It is true that 
candidates must undergo a considerable period of 
training; but, on tlie other band, when once a man 
or woman has become a trained teacher, there is a safe 
prospect of permanent employment at an adequate 
salary increasing to a good maximum. Moreover, the 
cost of the preliminary training is now met to a large 
extent by the grants which are offered in the way of 
scholarships both by the Government and by lozal 
autborities. In London the County Council have estab- 
lished a comprehensive system of scholarships which 
enables the capable children of parents who have slender 
means to pursue a course of education and training from 
the age of eleven to the age of twenty with very little 
coat to themselves. A boy or girl may become a junior 
scholar at the age of cleven,a bursar or pupil-teacher at 
the age of sixteen, a student teacher at the age of seven- 
teen, a training-college student at the aye of eighteen, 
and at every stage may receive not only free education 
and training, but al«o maintenance grants of a substun- 
tial amount. On leaving the training college at the 
age of twenty, the student can at once beein to earn 
the full salary of a trained certificated tea he, the rates 
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of pay for assistant teachers in London being as 
follows : Men, 1001. a year, rising by two iuerements of 
51. and twelve of 77. 10s. to 2 Ol. Every year, in order to 
staff the London schools with a due proportion of 
teachers, the London County Council requires about 
1.450 new assistants at the above salaries. Then, on 
advancing to heid masterships, the men range from 
2001, to 4007. a year, according to the size of the school, 
with a few posts of 6007. a year; women ranging from 
1607 to 30U/. a year, with a few posts at 4001. a year. 
About seventy to eithty of these posts fall vacant every 
year, and the posts are by regulation filled almost 
without exception from assistants who are already in 
tue London service. 

At tce present moment there i: a good opening for 
young men to enter the pro'esaion, since the number of 
vacancies is in excess of the number of qualified 
candidates. A man who has been through his course 
of training has every prospect of finding a post at once 
at a salary of 1007. a year with a prospect of rising to 
4004. or even 5007. a year. 

A pupil in nn elementary school may take the first 
step towards the teaching career by gaining a junior 
county scholarship at the age of eleven. 

A pupil in a secondary school may enter on a pre- 
liminary stage of training at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen by becoming a bursar or a student teacher, and 
will thus be enabled not only to receive continued 
education in a secondary school, but also to gain experi- 
ence in teaching. Liberal maintenance grants are pro- 
vided by the County Council. 

Or again, a pupil may enter a training college direct 
at the age of eighteen, after passing some qualifying 
examination such as the London Matriculation, and 
may receive free education and training for two or 
even three years, together with a scholarship allow- 
ance from the Government. 

Full particulars with regard to the facilities offered 
by the London County Council are given in the Scholar- 
ships Handbook, which may be obtained from P.S. King 
& Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, forthe 
price of 1d. (post free 3d.) 

The training for an assistant master or mistress in a 
secondary &chool follows somewhat different lines from 
that required for an assistant in an e'ementary school, 
but here again the County Council offers substantial 
nssistance to intending teachers by its system of junior, 
intermediate, and senior scholarships, as well as by 
the provision which it makes in the way of training 
colleges. The salaries which are offered to assistants 
in its secondary schools are as follows: Men, 1607., rising 
by 102. to 8007. and in some cases 350/. 

The salarieg offered to head masters of secondary 
schools are as follows: Head masters, ranging from 
4001. to 8001., according to the size of the school. 

Tbe scholarships offered by the London County 
Council enable boys to purzue their education to the 
University stage and thus to qualify for these positions. 
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THE FLAG OF THC EMPIRE. 


Mr. F. B. CUMBERLAND, M.A. Writing in“ The English 
Race," the journal of the Royal Society of St. George, 
remarks: "As the special flage of Canada, Australia, 
the Orange River, and in the ‘Britains beyond the 
Beas’ have been authorised and raised, the Union Jack 
has been placed in the upper. corner of each as a sign of 
united allegiance to King and Empire. This is that 
Union Jack, established by centuries of authority and 
usage, which bears in its parts the record of tbe 
expansion of the British race and the history of a 
thousand years, It was, of aforetime, the Union Jack 
only of the three Home Kingdoms; it is, now, the 
Union flag of the British Empire. It is everywhere 
the signal to the nations of the world of loyal allegiance 
to our Union Sovereign, and of the presence of British 
liberties. As his birthright every British subject is 
entitled to raise tbis national flag on British soi] 
wherever he may be. As now raised over every school 
in Manitoba and Ontario, over almost all the schools in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and increasingly 
over th? schoole in the Home Kingdom, it daily teaches 
the wide expanse of their British nationality, the duty 
they owe to their flag. and their brotherhood with their 
kinsmen in other bomes.” 
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A Good Story. 


THE DRAW 


H. M HALE.—Unless you know more of mathematics 
than you say you are not likely to make a success of 
tbe matter. There ia a whole literature on the sub- 
ject, really dozens of volumes, in which all the details 
and calculations have been worked out over a long 
series of years. and you are simply labouring in the 
dark. Go to the Birmingham Free Library and ask 
to look at some of the books for reference purposes. 


U.D. (Islington). - . All dead. 2. Will eee, but cannot 
promise definitely as to the when. 


STAMMERING (E. M. D.).—Could not tell you under 
three columns, and we cannot afford the space. It is 
& nervous complaint. You must get over that to 


begin with. 


WARTS, ETC. (John D.)—1. Remove warts with caustic 
silver gradually. 2. Gumboils, you must remove the 
cause. These and the headaches are brought on by 
eating too much meat, want of fresh air and the tub. 
Try that. 
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No. 1.— This is what the Dentist looks like 
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before the fun begins. 
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WEANING PUPPIES (T. V.).—Do 20 gradually, and teach 
to eat with good milk thickened with boiled Spratt's 
biscuits. 


Teppy (Twickenbam).—We cannot repeat in tbe 
* B. O, P.,“ but will endeavour to give the articles in 
an early issue of E. B. M.“ 


CaNaRIES (E. B.) .— Lon had better get our back 
numbers or write to Spratt's Patent for their small 
book. Mention this paper. 


Pos r- ARD COLLECTOR.—To find out where to purchase 
post-cards of engines and sbips inquire of the 
s^cretaries of the companies owning the lines you 
are interested in. Those of the railway engines are 
generally obtainable in packets at the booking and 
parcels offices. 


T. C. DRoropEB.— 1. You can easily ascertain the last 
time February lad five Saturdays in it by referring 
to any perpetual calendar. 2. There is no small 
book that would give you all tlie information. You 
wae some elementary manual of electricity to begin 
with. 


R. C. T.— For information regarding the So: tli African 
Constabulary, which is purely a colonial force, apply 
to the Agent-General of Cape Colony, whose offices 
are in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Books on ANIMAL PETS (Rex and T. R.).—Yes, Dr 
Stabl shas written n good many, but those published 
by Mr. Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, London, are cheaper 
and may answer your purpose equally well. 


VIROL, Erc. (J. R. S. D.).—1. Why, from any chemist. 
2. If not caused by what you say, it ie natural to 
some extent, 3. Boxing and wrestling. The Donald 
Dinnie style is thought tlie best by many, and you've 
got to keep your man down half a minute. 


SWEARING ON THE Korax (F. P.)—Yes, but Pizzie 
knew no better, and she didn't care. 


GuiNEA-PIGS. (B. G.).—Peruvian, or, rather, a mongrel. 
Mr. Upcott Gill has a book on cavies, and they are 
really dear little things if well looked after. 


RaBBri$s (S. R.).—Cleanliness, sunshine, exercise, oats, 
good roots, greens, bay. 


BRREDING CANARIES (W. P.)—Don't try to breed 
canaries in the open air in this countr:. 


WEAK CHEST (Appius).—You must see a doctor. 


AQUARIUM (Sarun).—All your fish are diseased, owing, 
no doubt, to bad arraugement of tle tank. Read 
articles in back volumes of * B.O.P." or get a book on 
pus subject. Mr. Upcott Gill, of Drury Lane, London, 

as one. 


Various (G. W.).—1. You are not strong nor fit if vou 
feel vour heart beating in vour head during your 
exercise or stair-climbing. Try the cold tub and a 
couple of months of phosferine. 2. Not neccsearily. 
Don't drink anything with your meals—only after. 


RABBITS (Constant Render).— Roots, greens, oate, hay. 
Yo: must get a book. It is cruel to buy aud confine 
any creature before making yourself tuoroughly 
conversant with all its requirements. 


ARTHUR RELTON.— In a canal with reed-covered banks 
such as you describe fish of various kinds will often 
feed on the sedge flies, in late evenings. The *silver 
or golden seige” should be used. Iu the slow stream 
you describe tlie easiest way to get tlie trout (if trout 
they are) would be a natural fly dapped by means of 
a long rod and short line; but an expert with artifi- 
cial might tempt them with it, used * dry." If ao, the 
* Wickham." or the * Coachman" in evening, would 
be AR likely to prove effective. Drawn gut should 
be used. 


G. MACKENZIF.—1. Yes, and you can make it to any 
scale you please. 2 nnd 3. Biddle's “ Model Yacht 
Building is published at Norie's, 156 Minories, k. 
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AN OLD REA DER. —I. Our tons are of 2,240 pounds, and 
any a would be misleading, as the coal is boagtt 
at the colliery, the carriage being at tbe railway's cost. 
2. The main cost is at the terminals, consequently the 
longer the run the lesa the average per mile, and 
comparisons are misleading. 3. There is no such 
difficulty. 4. Emigrants are always of many kinds, 
and as Canada pave n pound a head commission to 
the shipping agente for every emigrant it receives, 
the crowd is bound to be miscellaneous. You mean 
tbe scum, not the scrum—over here we call it the 
residuum. 5. Merit only. We have published many 
&tories by Oanadian writers. 


W. R. GoFFE.— There is a faculty of engineering at the 
University of London. Write to the Registrar for 
particulars, 


A. D. C. (Somerset).—The only way to get a plan of tbe 
Canvas Canoes described from time to time in tie 
B. O. P.“ is to take in the paper regularly. We dont 
“send plans to casual correspondents. 


C. M. F.—The question has been answered frequently 
and recently. Apply for full particulars to tbe Secre- 
tary, Pharmaceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
w. C. 


R. T. 8.—1. Tbe education authorities have now got 
in tonch with the canal children. 2. Time from 
Dublin, and Dublin from Greenwich by difference of 
longitude. 


ConaTaNt RBADER.— Write for the syllabus direct to 
tlie Secretary at Cambridge. 


C. FREESTONE.— Thank you, but it ought to be well 
known, as it is the old mensuration rule that the ares 
of a square is half the area of the square of its 
diagonal. 


G. Dutrox.—If you cannot obtain an article on Silk- 
worms, write to Mr. Upcott Gill, County Press 
Drury Lane, fur a book on the subject. 
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No. 2.— But thts is what the poor little man is 
really like. 
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“Oh! they motors!” 
raus for the Boy's Own Paper” by HILDA WALKER.) 
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THE 
A TALE 


IR ARTHUR went back to Dorsetshire. I 
k) gave my whole attention to the burden 
of business that had come upon me. 

Now, it is not to be supposel that I 
knew anything of the goldsmith's art: I 
did not; neither had I any proper idea of 
the value of the articles that were exposed 
for sale in the shop. Aunt Betsy could help 
me in this latter matter, for she had each 
thing described and priced in a great book. 

Over this book I spent very many hours. 
I examined each article, weighed it carefully 
in the balances, appraisel the workman- 
ship, and then fixed upon it a value of mine 
own, afterwards comparing my price with 
the one written down. I soon began to be 
able to judge the value of such things as 
those in which I dealt. 

I watched the managing man closely, and 
made acquaintance with my workmen. 
By-and-by I got to know them, and they got 
to know me. I learnt from them, tried 
to discover and reward merit, and so secure 
the hearty goodwill of the better ones 
amongst them. There were not pi 
shirkers; Uncle Eli would have none suc 
about him, and he had started his business 
going again before the plague took him. 

Weeks, even months, passed away very 
quickly. May came, with its sweet airs and 
flowers. As the heat of the sun increased, 
folks began to fear that the plague might 
break out again. People stil died of it 
from time to time in the closer parts of the 
City, and some of the richer folk that had 
ventured to Court during the cold weather 
took an early opportunity of getting into 
the country again. :I had no fear, for I felt 
that the pestilence had run its course, and 
would not work havoc again for many a 
vear. We could hardly hope to be quit of 
it for ever, for we knew that such fevers 
must break out from time to time in close 
communities ; such was the penalty man 
must pay for crowding into cities. There 
were men who talked of stamping all pesti- 
lence out by giving the folk better water, 
more air, and insisting upon closed sewers 
and regular removal of offal and garbage ; 
but I think these were but dreamers. Time 
will show. 

Well, then, I was getting my business in 
hand. Trade was not good in the City, for 
much wealth and population had been lost 
through the pestilence. The coming back 
of King and Court helped me somewhat, for 
they and the City dames and fathers were 
the best customers we gol:ismiths had. 

As times were bad and mine uncle had 
never erred on the side of marking his goods 
at too low a figure, I went through all my 
stock during the spring and cheapened the 
prices a little, sending the City criers through 
London and Westminster to let all folk 
know of the bargains I could offer them. 
This brought me many customers, and I 
did my best to send them away from 
the Fleece" well content with their 
purchases. 

But my prosperity had a check. The 
fellow whom I had found acting as head 
man to my aunt had conducted himself 
in so proper and seemly a fashion that I 
could find no good reason for discharging 
him, more especialy as he was well ac- 
quainted with every part of a goldsmith's 
business. 

From mistrusting him I grew to think 
that I had treated him somewhat unfairly ; 
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GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: 
OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom BEVAN, 
Author of “A Hero ín Wolfskin," ete. etc. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE RED O'NEIL. 


and to make amends to mine own con- 
science, I trusted him more than otherwise 
I should have done. He repaid me by 
decamping with gold and jewels enough to 
ransom a duke from the Dutch. 

The fellow was a rogue all the time; my 
first instinctive thoughts of him were the 
true ones. But robbery was not the sum 
of all his offences ; he went far to getting 
me quittance of my life. I will tell how. 

There was a merrymaking in the fiells 
outside Aldgate:  Morris-dancers, Robin 
Hood, and Maid Marian. The maids and 
the journeymen were for the most part gone 
thither, and Aunt Betsy, the evening being 
fine and the air soft and genial, had gone 
for a gossip to Mistress Ford’s down East 
Chepe. Except for a sleepy over-fed boy 
in the kitchen and a maid, I was alone in 
the house. 

I had promised to go and fetch my aunt 
home before it was dark, and, the twilight 
beginning to fall, I put my books away 
preparatory to setting forth. "Twas just at 
that moment that the maid came into the 
parlour to say that a gentleman desired to 
speak with me on & matter of importance. 

“ Hath he a name? ” asked J. 

“ He would give none, Master, but said 
that you knew him, and that he once had 
the good fortune to do you a service.” 

„Usher him in,“ said I, “and if our 
business be not finished soon, get a lanthorn 
&nd send that fat knave in the kitchen to 
bring home his mistress.” | 

My visitor came in, and the dim light and 
the largeness of the room prevented me from 
recognising him at once. I stood up to 
receive him, and beckoned him to a seat. 
Instead of taking the proffered chair, he 
advanced right up to the table and, before 
I could divine any hostile intention, had 
clapped a pistol to my head. Sit thee 
down, Master Hodgson," he said; “I will 
stand over thee. Utter a sound of alarm, 
and I will put & ball through thy brain." 
Too late I saw who my visitor was— Denis 
O'Neil—the Red O'Neil of Alsatia! . 

I threw my head back and dropped into 
the chair from which I had risen ; even there 
I could feel a circle of cold on my forehead 
where the muzzle of his weapon had touched 
me ; surprise bereft me of speech. 

For a full two minutes he eyed me curi- 

ously from top to toe ; then, just as curiously 
he surveyed himself. Bad as the light was, 
I could see that his clothes were the worse 
for hard wear ; for myself, I was clad soberly, 
but well, as became my station. 
. *'Time brings changes, Master Gold. 
smith,” he said softly. But for me, thou 
wouldst have been hanged instead of coming 
to fortune. Because of thee I may be 
hanged, and since thou didst betray us down 
in Dorset I have had poverty for my bed. 
fellow. What wouldst thou say if I begged 
a trifle of money of thee for old acquaintance 
sake? - 

Put up thy pistol, drop thy cutpurse 
attitude, and ask civilly,” I replied, “ and I 
shall not refuse a reasonable request.“ 

“Oh! Will not this little iron dog bring 
me more if I threaten to make him bark and 
bite?“ 

„From my hands he will get nothing. 
Look thee, Master O'Neil, thou didst me a 
service. I shall be glad to repay it. If 
thou art in need, my purse is open for this 
once.“ * ss 


** For this once only ? " 

“ This once only ; but I will be generous. 
I do not forget kindnesses." 

Neither do I forget treachery. Where is 
my brother? Give him back to me.  Didst 
owe him nothing ? " 

* Nothing." 

“ Therefore didst thou track him down 
and put a noose about his neck.” 

" His own crimes brought him to the 
gallows. I did not track him down. I 
sought a lady whom he had basely and cruelly 
injured, and to whom I owed whatever 
service of hand or heart I could pay. He 
fell into a pit of his own digging." 

Thou wert the sleuth-hound that led 
his enemies ; he had never been found but 
for thee." 

„That was as God willed it.“ 

O'Neil replied with a string of oaths. I 
was listening with all mine ears for the 
sound of my returning household. The 
light was almost gone. My visitor stared 
at me. and fingered his pistol I knew he 
was debating in his mind what he should 
do. Did he know I had no man in the 
house—no one but a timid maid ? My life 
hung in the balance ; one desperate impulse 
would press down the scale against me. 

The moment of silence was terrible. I 
felt that my head would burst with the 
throbbing at my temples. If I made a 
movement to rise, he would shoot instantly. 
My brain worked years in a moment, strug- 
gling to effect my salvation. 

The inspiration I prayed for came. I 
suddenly threw myself beneath the table. 
O'Neil shot at my disappearing body, and 
lodged his ball in the floor. My arms were 
round his legs in a flash, and.I threw him 
headlong, sprang upon him, and had him 
by the throat. I was heavy and strong; 
he was half-stunned by the fall and unable 
to throw me off. I whipped his poniard 
from its sheath and.cut the strap of his 
sword. He was weaponless. The game's 
up!" he sighed. .‘‘ Thou wast born to rob 
my father of two sons." 

* Nay," answered IJ. A life for a life, if 
I owe thee.one. Get up and begone before 
my men rush in. I forgive the. 

I stood away, leaving him free to rise. 
For a moment he did not move; then he 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘ By the saints! thou 
art better than I thought. .I'll not forget 
this.“ The next instant he was out of the 
room. I heard him slip the bolts that the 
maid had shot behind him. I followed to 
close the door, and saw him mingle in the 
throng of home-coming merrymakers. 

Going back to the parlour, I thanked 
God for my deliverance ; opened the case- 
ment to let out the smoke and smell of the 
powder, and with trembling hands lighted 
the candles. I went to the kitchen. The 


beard nothing. 
(To be continued.) 


maid was gossiping in the yard and had 
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* consequence of Solomon's disappear- 

ance and fortunate recovery was that we 
all (and especially Harry) seemed to become 
more attached tu him, so that Uncle Eustace 
was compelled to issue & warning that too 
much sugar might make him ill. 

We plodded along on Monday morning 
without meeting with any kind of adventure, 
sometimes in front of the van, sometimes 
in the rear, often stopping to let the old 
horse recover his breath. Before dinner-time 
we laid up a store of fresh water and pro- 
visions at a village on our route, and soon 
after setting out again, at about half-past 
four, struck the main road, from which we 
had diverged in the hope of avoiding the 
gipsies. 

“I say," exclaimed Harry, at a quarter- 
past five, ** Solomon's going lame." 

* Whoa, Solomon," shouted Frank, and, 
as soon as the van had come to a standstill, 
Uncle Eustace passed a hand down his near 
fore-leg, and lifted the horse's foot. 

He seems to have picked up a stone,” 
said my uncle, and Harry began at once to 
feel in his waistcoat-pocket. 

„Wait half a minute, and you can get it 
out with my knife," he cried, and as a 
matter of fact Harry's new knife proved 
really useful. 

His shoes are almost as thin as paper,” 
said Uncle Eustace, when he had removed 
the stone. That is rather too bad of 
Pewsey. He ought to have had the horse 
re-shod before we left London. Now we 
must look out for a farrier's." 

We could not succeed in finding one that 
evening, however, nor for some time on 
Tuesday morning. At half-past nine, we 
came to a level crossing, where a goods 
train happened to be shunting, and when 
the gate opened to let us cross the line, it 
was difficult to persuade Solomon to move. 
Frank had to hold one side of his bridle, 
Uncle Eustace the other, and with two 
porters shouting, and pushing the van 
from behind, at last we managed to get 
across. 

One of the porters said we should find 
a blacksmith at Marfield, which, he explained, 
was only a mile and a-quarter farther on. 

“ That was one of the places where we were 
to call for letters,” said Frank, but we 
tramped more than two miles without seeing 
the least sign of the place. When we 
inquired of a carter, he told us it was a mile 
and a-half farther; while a postman, whom 
we spoke to a few minutes later, declared 
that it must be two miles and a-quarter. 

At last we reached the farrier’s, and, while 
Harry and I preferred to watch the forging 
of Solomon’s new shoes, the others walked 
on to the post-office, where Uncle Eustace 
found three or four newspapers for himself, 
although I was the only one who had a 
letter—from my mater, to say she intended 
to take Kathleen and Lucy to Whitby, 
where I was to join them at the end of the 
present tour, and she hoped that Harry 
would accompany us. 

When we started again, Solomon seemed 
to get along much better for his new shoes, 
and we met so few vehicles that Uncle 
Eustace allowed the horse to jog along very 
much as he pleased, sometimes in the middle 
of the read, sometimes on the right side, 
just as often on the wrong. 

Uncle 5 in the meantime having 
Pias 5 8 his eyeglasses, appeared to be deeply 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


By THoMAS COBB. 


CHAPTER XII.—SIR ROBERT HILL. 


asked me to tell him if I saw a plumber's 
shop, which did not seem in the least likely. 

" You see," he said,. I want to mend 
the roof, before we get any more rain." 

“What do vou want to mend the roof 
for ?" demanded Harry. It's all right 
now it's covered over with the bicycles and 
the tarpaulin.” 

Never mind that," cried Ingleby, 
“I want to make a good job of it, and if I 
could buy a piece of zinc and a hammer 
I could easily nail it over the place.“ 

I knew that my father had tipped him a 
sovereign, and I suppose it was beginning 
to burn a hole in his pocket ; but we saw 
no shop resembling a plumber's that day. 
When we had stopped for the night at the 
top of a hill, which it took Solomon a long 
time to climb, when we had cooked and 
eaten our dinners and got everything in order 
afterwards, Uncle Eustace brought out the 
maps and began to make a study of our 
route. 

This Tuesday evening practically brought 
our first week to an end, and it was necessary 
to map out our course for the comiug 
seven days, so that our people should know 
where to address letters as we went along. 
Apart from this, Uncle Eustace was parti- 
cularly anxious to avoid the larger towns, 
and to keep away from anything resembling 
a manufacturing district. 

Before we had gone very far on Wednesday 
morning, Frank espied a builder's shed, and, 
after some difficulty, persuaded the man 
to sell him a square foot of sheet zinc and 
some nails, although he could not be induced 
to part with a hammer. 

* Look here,” said Ingleby, when we were 
on our way again, '' should you mind lending 
me your spanner ? " and, having been told 
to take it out of my wallet, he lost no time 
in clambering on to the roof. “ Harry," 
he shouted the rta minute, throw me up 
your penknife ! ” 

Having made some holes round the edges 
of the zinc with one of the numerous imple- 
ments which Harry’s knife contained, 
Frank shifted the bicycles, and set to work 
repairing the leaky seam. Uncle Eustace 
had put on his eyeglasses and taken a 
small book from his jacket-pocket, Solomon 
was plodding along on the off side of the 
road, with his muzzle close to the ground, 
while Harry and I were walking a few yards 
behind the van, Frank having insisted that 
there was no room for us on the roof. 

" Hullo!” cried Harry, coming to a 
standstill, and clutching my arm, that 
motor-car will be into us if father doesn’t 
look out.“ 

“ Why, it's Sir Robert's car," I answered. 

“ What does it matter whose it is, if it 
smashes our van ?" demanded Harry, for 
there could be no doubt that his father was 
entirely engrossed by his book. 

The red motor-car, however, came to a 
standstill in good time, and now I saw that 
Sir Robert was not alone. By his side sat 
& rather short, slenderly built man with fair 
hair begiuning to turn grey. and a beard and 
moustache to match. When he began to 
shout, my uncle looked up from his book 
with a startled expression, and, at once 
seizing Solomon's bridle, tried to'drag him 
over to the near side of the road. At the 
same moment the stranger sprang out of 
the motor-car and broke into a laugh : 

“Why, Warner!“ he cried, holding out 
his hand. 
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Sinclair!“ exclaimed my uncle, releasing 
the bridle to greet Sir Robert's companion. 
They seemed to be remarkably pleased to see 
each other, and, after a few minutes’ talk, 
Mr. Sinclair led Uncle Eustace towards the 
motor-car. 

“I don't know whether you have met 
Sir Robert Hill," he said. 

It was a good many years ago," was the 
answer. At Dunedin, but I don't suppose 
Sir Robert remembers me." 

Sir Robert offered his hand, and looked 
as if he were trying to recollect my uncle's 
face. It appeared that he and Mr. Sinclair 
had known one another intimately some 
years ago in Australia, although they had 
never before met in England. Now they 
stood in the middle of the road discussing 
old days, and laughing as if they had been 
very good days indeed. 

Is that your boy, Mr. Warner ? ” asked 
Sir Robert, glancing at Frank, who was 
watching us from the top of the van. 

“ No," said Uncle Eustace, resting a hand 
on Harry’s shoulder. this is my only one.” 

* Ah, well," answered Sir Robert Hill, 
when he had spoken to my cousin, that's 
a decent sort of boy anyhow. I liked the 
way he handled those gipsies the other 
day." 

* His father's dead," I said, “and his 
name's Frank Ingleby. I used to go to 
school with him at Eastbourne.” 

* Well, Ingleby,” exclaimed Sir Robert, 
stepping ‘towards the van and looking up to 
the roof. what are you doing there?“ 

Changing the spanner which served as a 
hammer to his left hand, Frank leaned over 
as if he were trying to fall head foremost 
off the van, and succeeded in shaking Sir 
Robert's. 

“Tve just been patching up a leak," said 
Frank. “ Now it can rain again as soon as 
it likes.” 

As Ingleby climbed down, Uncle Eustace 
approached with Mr. Sinclair, and asked 
Sir Robert to share our dinner, explaining 
that it would not take long to prepare; 
but he said he was sorry that he had no time 
to spare. 

“ Although," he said, I dare say we shall 
cross each other's path again before we 
have done. You seem to be roaming in- 
discriminately about the country, and I am 
motoring from one friend's house to another." 

When Uncle Eustace and Mr. Sinclair had 
exchanged their addresses, he took his 
seat in the motor-car, and a few minutes 
later we were all gazing after it as it sped 
on its way. 

The meeting with Mr. Sinclair had the 
effect of making Uncle Eustace more talka- 
tive than usual, and, as he sat smoking his 
pipe after dinner, we heard many interesting 
stories of his earlier colonial life, before he 
had married Harry's mother. 

l saw these anecdotes were rather tan- 
talising to Frank Ingleby, who became 
almost as melancholy as he had been last 
Sunday. When we set out again he rambled 
on alone, leaving the van some distance 
behind. 

* Nir Robert Hill," said Uncle Eustace, 
as Harry and I kept by his side, “is a 
rather remarkable man. He began life as a 
quite poor boy, and now by his own per- 
severance and industry he has worked hi: 
way upwards until there is scarcely a more 
influential man in the colony." 

“ Was he born in England ? " I asked. 
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* Yes; he went out when he was seventeen, 
and from that time to this his career has 
been an unbreken success.“ 

“ Then he was about Frank's age when he 
left England," I suggested. 

* Well Ingleby is not quite seventeen 
yet," was the answer. 

“ Does Sir Robert live here now?” I 
inquired. 

Uncle Eustace explained that his time 
was divided between England and one of the 
colonies, which he represented in some 
official manner. 

“I understand from Sinclair," my uncle 
continued, that Sir Robert will be going 
out again in three or four weeks’ time.“ 

* What a pity," I could not help exclaim- 
ing, that he can't take Frank with him!” 

Ingleby was still several yards ahead—or 
of course I should not have said anything 
of the kind—stalking along the road with 
his hands in the pockets of his short flannel 
trousers, no doubt thinking of the stories 
which Uncle Eustace had told us that 
afternoon, 
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* You can scarcely imagine that Sir 
Robert would care to take a stranger," said 
Uncle Eustace. 

Still,“ I answered, I wish he knew 
how much Frank wants to go! 

* He is not in the least likely to know,” 
exclaimed my uncle. One does not talk 
about that sort of thing to a man one has 
met only once or twice. Frank's duty is 
plain enough. He must accept what is 
offered to him and make the best of it.“ 

That was all very well, but 1 could not 

t the matter out of my mind, and in fact 

did not try, for it seemed such an easy thing 
that Sir Robert Hill should come to Ingleby's 
aid, as I told Harry when we were sitting 
on the steps together after washing the 
dinner-things that evening. 

“ You see," I insisted, " I know very well 
that Sir Robert has taken an immense fancy 
to the fellow, and, if only he knew Frauk 
was so keen on going abroad, I shouldu't 
wonder if he offered to help him." 

** Still, I don't know that I should care to 
be helped in that way," said Harry. 

(To be continued.) 
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* Why not?” 1 retorted. “I didn't 
mean that Sir Robert should give him money, 
but he might easily find Frank some work 
to do out there. He could tind dozens of 
fellows something to do if he liked, and 
Frank wouldn’t mind much what sort of 
work it was.” 

“ Anyhow,” cried Harry, what's tle 
use of talking? Sir Robert doesn't know 
anything about Frank." 

* No, but I can't see there would 5e a bit 
of harm in telling him." 

“ Father said he couldn't tell him." 

„That's no reason some one 
shouldn't," I insisted. 

“ Who else is there ? " demanded Harry. 

“I shouldn't mind," I answered. I 
shouldn't mind a scrap. He was awfully 
decent to us, and I believe he would be 
rather glad to know.” 

“ You!” cried my cousin, with unneces- 
sary contempt in his voice. “TI like that! 

" Anyhow, if I see Sir Robert again," 
I said, ** and he gives me half a chance, I 
shall tell him." 


else 
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RIDAY came at last, and by that time I 

had made all my preparations as well 

as I could. My father still lay abed, and I 

was free to do as I would, since my grand- 

mother was altogether occupied in attending 
on him, and paid little attention to me. 

The country was now bound by a bitter 
frost, and the purple-tinted clouds promised 
snow. I told my grandmother that I would 
go to Landmead to make inquiry if. the 

u 


ntess desired her horse returned to her,. . 


and she seemed glad at my thought, since 
she was of a prudent mind, and saw no gain 
in feeding a stranger's horse for nothing. 

Now of late I had been riding my father's 
horse Gustavus, so that he should not grow 
over-fat whilst his master rested, so I resolved 
to take him to Landmead instead of my 
pony, which was in truth become somewhat 
too small and slow for me. 

I would have said farewell to my father 
before setting out, but I dared not, lest 
he should question me closely and perhaps 
afterwards forbid my going. But, thinking 
on him, I felt a lump rise to my throat as 
my grandmother kissed me and Job led my 
father’s horse to the door. What if I never 
should see him again noc know that he had 
forgiven me for deceiving him! But if I 
died he should know that I died bravely, 
and had not brought dishonour on his name. 
"LIwas better so, I thought, to die in the 
service of the King and his friends rather 
than as a traitor. 

It was but little past noon when I set out. 
The day was as fair as ever I saw, and the 
sun shone bright out of a steely-blue sky, 
icicles glittered and sparkled like diamonds 
on the hedges, and from the fields came the 
infrequent bleating of sheep, mingled witb 
th» mellow sound of the sheep- bells. 

While I passed the church of Landmead, 
& gravedigger paused in his sad labour 
and wiped the sweat from his brow, and the 
rooks wheeling in circling flight cawed 
loudly. As the glint of the bright spade 
caught my eve a sudden terror shook me. 
For whom was that narrow grave being 
made ready ? and why did the rooks appear 
80 angry about the matter? 


CHAPTER X.—THE GRAVE-DIGGER'S WARNING. 


I turned my head aside swiftly and rode 
on to the village. At the gate of the court- 
yard I saw Will Honeycomb looking down 
the street, his hand shading his eyes from 
the sun. 

He took my horse courteously enough, 
but with a somewhat distracted air, as 
though his mind were full of graver matters. 

Then I inquired of the Countess. He 
started suddenly, and a shadow fell on his 
face. . E Ud 3 i 

“ Of her ladyship I know nowt, Maister 
Maurice,” he answered. “ I have not seen 
her since the day her horse fell lame. Most 
like she is in London.” 

Something in his manner raised my sus- 
picion that he was not telling the truth, and 
that he knew mor? of the Countess than he 
would confess. 

* I expected to find some message concern- 
ing her horse, as she had promised," I said. 

Her ladyship has so much business that 
I doubt rot she finds it no easy matter to 
remember her promises," he made answer. 
** So great a lady has no need to trouble her- 
self about such things as promises, I hope 
Captain Hyde's wound mends.”’ 

Not so fast as I could wish,” I returned, 
noting that he showed no disposition to 
stable my horse, ** but I have business in the 
village, and a feed of corn will do my beast no 
harm." 

He led the horse away rather unwillinglv, 
as I thought, and I followed to a stable at 
the far end of the yard. It struck me 
as somewhat strange that all the other 
stables were shut, and there was no sign 
of & horse anywhere. But as I came out 
from the stable I heard the whinny of a 
horse from one of the closed stables, which 
was quickly answered from another. 

“ The farmers have left them until they 
return from the fair at Tubney Warren,” 
Will Honeycomb explained. 

But it seemed strange that there were no 
waggons in the yard, if the farmers' horses 
were in the stables, and Tubney Warren was 
more than four miles distant from Landmead. 
That they should have left their waggons at 
Tubney whilst their horses were stabled 


at Landmead was too strange to be believed, 
even if Will Honeycomb's manner did nct 
create suspicion, 


But as there was nothing to be gained by 
further questioning, ard as it would rot 
suit my plan to anger him, I preter.ded to 


believe him. 


I had told him that I had busiress in the 
village, and so I left him ard went out oí 
the yard, going straight ard unhesitatingly 
toward the churchyard—for I could thirk 
of no other place and feeling his eyes fixed 


on me. 


The gravedigger had finished his work 
for the time, ard sat upon the mound of 
earth which he had raised. He was an old 
wrinkled man, with nought of vigour save a 
very bright blue eve, which gazed at me 


with a kind of sadly humorous questioning. 


For whom are you digging the grave? 


I asked, feeling that I must speak to him. 


“ For as fine a stripling as ever saw the 
sun's light," he answered, looking not at 
me, but down into the hole in the ground. 
“I've buried many a one this fifty years, 
but never a one like Hal Kirkwood. Tall 
and straight as a sapling he was, and none 


in the parish could wield a cudgel like him. 


"Twas an evil day when he dropped the 


cudgel for the sword." 

" What evil befell him?” I inquired, 
coming nearer and looking down into the 
hole in the yellow clay. 

He would change a smock for a doublet,” 
the old man went on in a droning vcice, 
because a great lady came ridirg by and. 
seeing him a proper youth, offered him service. 
But he had worn the gold lace but three 
months or less when he fell on the road by 
Bessel's Leigh with six inches of steel 
through his anea good heart, too, mv 
maister, as I have cause to krow,  'Tis 
little I thought that the day would ever 
find me digging Hal Kirkwood's grave.” 

He lifted his head and stared at me, his 
bright eyes a little dimmed, as though he 
saw me for the first time. 

“ You be's a gentleman," he went on 
slowly, eyeing me up and down, “ and Hal 
was but a poor peasant lad caught by a 
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Jady’s smile and a lady’s gold, and so I 
make him his bed in the cold earth here, to 
lie in so soon as his mother has tired of 
weeping over him. To you such things 
are nothing. So I pray you go home to 
your own good hearth and leave the sword 
and the pistol and all such wickedness to 
them that will perish by the sword." 

He rose stiffly from the mound of earth 
&nd came slowly towards me. 
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* Go home,” he said in a cracked shrill 
voice, for there is danger about, and no 
man can tell where it will end or who is 
sife, save only the poor gravedigger, who 
digs for gentle and simple alike. Seven feet 
long—I was not like to forget it—seven feet, 
and as comely a youth as ever I saw. 
They're long a-comin’, but, you see, a widow's 
gon and he all that she had. They come the 
slowest, and every inch they carry him is a 
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mile or more. Tis a cold day, maister, for 
old hollow bones, and no thought of the hot 
mulled ale of the White Hart till—till 
God speed you, young gentleman; thither 
lies the way to the White Hart, but get 
you gone quickly before the sun sets. Seven 
feet—seven feet, I was not like to forget— 
for Hal Kirkwood. Good day to you, 
young gentleman." 
(Zo be continued.) 
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HE Black Squall was about as unlike the 
ordinary American whalers as it is 
possible to imagine. There is about the 
sme amount of grace and symmetry in 
the latter as you see in a tin of lob-scouse 
or a twopenny loaf, for there are jerry-built 
ships as well as jerrv-built houses. But 
then the Black Squall was Captain Go- Bang's 
own property, and not another shareholder 
about the business She was fairly well 
insured, but not much, if anything, above 
her value. 

She was somewhere about 500 tons, with 
& crew all told of thirty hands, and she 
might ship some more at Cape Verde islands, 
for the fellows there are not only good sailors 
but daring and excellent harpooners. 
Barque.riggel she was, and her sticks“ 
had a nice bit of rake in them, while her 
jibboom lay at the right-angle instead of 
sticking up from her bowsprit like an old 
clothes-prop. | 

It is true our boys did not know a deal 
about ships just yet, but even the first day 
when they spied the Black Squall lying like 
a seagull oa the blue water they were struck 
by her beauty. 

Bill had happened to say as much to the 
cox'n of the boat that was taking them on 
board. 

“ Humph! What 'ud you have her like, 
kiddie?” He emphasised the “ kiddie.” 
** Like a church 'assock, mebbe, or a grand- 
father's clock. Up with her, boys. Let's 
get these young gents on board." 

Bill hadn't said any more that day. 

All of them had been a bit seasick at first. 
The first mate was a very different man 
from Captain Go- Bang. He was what 
those who knew him called a rough dog, and 
seemed always on the outlook for something 
to growl at. Brickdust in face, pointed in 
beard, and rather given to scowl, but not 
half a bad fellow when you knew him. He 
took some knowing, though. 

Bill put him down as a little proud, and 
thought he would draw him out a bit. 
Start a conversation, in fact. The mate was 
on the quarter-deck, which was as white as 
ivory—and so, for the matter of that, was 
every timber all along the flush deck. 

This was on the second day, everything 
was ship-shape; and as there was hardly 
any wind and the sea smooth, Bill was happy. 

“ Delightful day, isn't it, Mr.—er ik 

* My name's Jock Jones, if that's what 
you're steerin' for. Port a little." 

The last sentence was addressed to the 
man at the wheel, for that was a peculiarity 
of the mate—he could talk to others and 
attend to his duty at the same time, 

** Port a little." 

“Thank you," said Bill.“ but I never 
drink, I think," he continued, “ you said 
your name was Jick Jones?“ 
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«I said Jock, not Jack. Look here, 
youngster, who are ye tryin’ to get at?“ 

** Oh, no offence meant, I assure you, Mr. 
Jack—I mean Jock Jones. Father a Welsh- 
man, I s'pose, and mother a Scot." 

„ Umph! Hard up!" This to the man 
at the wheel. 

Not, very hard up, Mr. Jones. 
enough to rub along with, you know." 

Jones looked at him a moment from under 
his bushy eyebrows. Bill was quite col- 
lected. He was glancing up at the rigging. 

“ I say, sir, your masts have a nice rake 
on them." 

“ Don't see any rake. Them things "— 
pointing to the ratlines—‘ is more like a 
riddle than a rake. A riddle to you, I sup- 
pose? Umph! For'ard there.“ 

Ay. ay, sir," from the watch. 

* Take a pull o' the lee main braces." 

* Does that mean," said the imperturb- 
able Bill, that you're going to splice the 
main brace? Drinks all round, and that 
sort o' thing. If I don't ask, of course I'll 
never learn, will I, Mr. Jones? 

The next thing that attracted Bill's 
attention as he gazed aloft was the crow's 
nest, an outlook barrel lashed up near the 
main truck. 

„Well, that is curious," said Bill. What 
a funny place to put a dog-kennel ! Good 
idea, though—the dog can see well around 
him up there.” 

Bill was moving off now. 

The mate lifted his hand to the helmsman. 

“ Steady as you go," he cried. 

Bil wheeled round again, hoping that 
Mr. Jones felt inclined to continue the con- 
versation. “ Oh, ves," he said, “Im 
pretty steady. Fact is, I believe I've got 
my sea-legs already. You don't think it 
will blow, do you, Mr. Jock—right the first 
shot—Jock Jones ? " 

" Look here, you little pigeon-breasted 
bantam cockey, if you're not off this quarter- 
deck in two minutes, blessed if I don't give 
you a touch o' the rope's end." 

He pulled something like a dried snake 
out of his pocket as he spoke. 

“ Good-bye, Jack—-that is Jock—I was 
going forward anyhow. So long, sir! So 
long!” 

It was the smoking hour, and the men 
were having a whiff round the winch, or in 
the ship’s waist, when Bill sauntered up to 
the nearest group, free and casy like and 
whistling. He thought if he whistled it 
would show just that amount of self- 
possession inseparable from a true tar. 
He also hitched up the trouser-band of his 
new sailor suit, as if he had been at sea for 
twenty years at least, and even pulled out 
a bit of a cigar. He had bought six of these 
before embarking. for appearance’ sake, but 
he had never smoked one before. 


Just 


“ Good morning, sailors,” he said.“ of 
rather good afternoon, for I notice that the 
sun is over the foreyard.” ; 

Bill hadn't the remotest idea, however, 
where the foreyard was, or why the sun 
should take the advantage of it. 

" Ahem! Don’t object to my having a- 
cigar alongside o' ye, do you ? ” 

" Not in the least," said the cooper, 
smiling and winking to the carpenter. 
* Not in the least. Do you, Chips?!“ 

„Rather a tartar your mate, isn't he? 
I only wanted him tc supply me with a 
few tit-bits of general information, not 
necessarily for publication, and he whips 
out a piece of rope and was going to go for 
me." 

That rope is hard just now," said the 
cooper, but by-and-by when it comes on- 
to blow he'll soften it on the rigging of the 
** greenies,’ ” 

What's a greenie ? Are you a grcenie ? ” 

There was some laughing in the group. 

Not quite. Had fifteen years of it. 
But you'll soon find out what a greenic is if 
you tease Mr. Jones. I'm a good-natured 

lock. Ask what you like of Hoops.” 

* Hoops—is that your name ? ” 

“ No. Christened Belshazzar Cadwallader 
Theodosius Cox, but they boiled it down to 
Hoops because I make the oil barrels." 

“Not a bad idea. But tell me——” 
Bill was pointing now aft at the binnacle. 

“ Better keep your fingers down, sonny, 
else the mate'll think you're talking of him, 
and come for'ard with that rope's end.“ 

„Well, what is that pretty mahogany box 
that the man at the wheel is always looking’ 
into? There's a cup thing in it." 

** Yes, that is just a place for holding his 
three-water grog, and he is always taking. 
a look to see how it lasts.” 

“ And that great disfiguring iron creation 
there? " Bill indicated an iron blubber- 
boiler, which really was a bit of a disfigure- 
ment. 

* Oh, that is where the men's pea-soup is 
made." 

And that ?". (** That" was the capstan.) 

“ That is the merry-go-round. We rigs 
that on fine summer evenings when we've 


. got nothing else to do." 


* Ive heard," said Bill ‘ of cricket at 
sea.” 

* Nothing but cockroaches in this ship.” 

“Romantic name rather, this ship has. 
How did it originate ? ” 

“Well, the last skipper was a married 
man, and he cilled her after his wife. And 
there's a squall coming now." 

The ship had given a sort of a kick just 
then, for the wind was increasing, and the 
motion also. 

Bill threw his cigarzoverboard and made 
a bolt for the companion-hatch, 
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* Steady as you go," 
to the man at the wheel, 

Bill's foot rose high in air somehow as if 
he were falling over that cliff at Glenmossie 
again. Next moment he was standing at the 
foot of the ladder rubbing his hip. 

“ Steady as you go, indeed ! " he mut- 
tered. 

A lot of stuff had been struck below out 
of the store-room, and, with canvas screens, 
it had been turned into a charmingly big 
cabin for the three boys. One bunk right 
abaft and athwart and two others star- 
board and pórt. A table in the centre, 
rocking-chairs, a bookstand, a lamp in 
gimbals, washstand, and all complete. 

When Bill entered he found it already 
occupied by Dess and Cluny. 

How seasickness does knock the romance 
out of first life on the ocean wave, to be sure! 

But Bill, although it blew 9:2 guns, had 
gone on deck again next morning, though 
neither Dess nor Cluny appeared for a day 
or two after. 

Bill was “a good plucked 'un," but he 
felt for th» greenies, as the new hands were 
called. 

' The best cures for seasickness, the mate 
would have told him, were the rope's end 
and keeping on deck, but especially the 
rope's end. 

* Been ill, boy ? " he asked as he passed 
him. He spoke more kindly now. 

** Yes, it was bad tobacco, I think." 

No doubt. An old sailor like you would 
hardly be seasick. But you've got the sand 
in you, and you won't skid in life, I fancy.“ 

There is no doubt about it that not only 
Bill, but Cluny and Dess, determined to be 
sailors, as far as possible. They were put 
in watches and never failed to keep them— 
blow high, blow low, by night or by day. 

I should not like to say they were much 
use at first, except to kick about the deck 
and ask questions; but then nothing ask 
nothing learn, and even a sailor isn't born 
with a sou'wester hat and oilskins on! 
That is the worst of this world—one has got 
to be put up to the ropes in everything. 

Before the first “fish” was caught—a 
bull sperm it was, and & baldhead at that— 
Bill had learned the names and uses of 
every rope or sheet and stay in the Black 
Squall, avd he was a marvel aloft—a marvel 
of daring anyhow. He could swing up 
yonder in the giddy crow’s nest as easily 
as a magpie on an elm-tree top. His eyes 
were as sharp as sail-needles, and it was he 
who first spotted that fish." True, there 
was another hand in the nest, but Bill was 
so tiny and lithe that he could stow himself 
alongside anyone anywhere. 

It was south of the Cape Verde islands, 
and Bill, taking a squint through the glass, 
suid to his nest-mate, ‘‘ I sav, old gosling, 
somebody’s heating a drop o' water to shave 
8880 over youder. Somebody in a black 

Oat.’ 


shouted the mate 
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The man almost tore the glass out of his 
hand. 

" By gum! 
cried excitedlv. 

Then he hailed the deck. 

Now, I have been on a gunboat at sea 
at night when the men rushed to general 
quarters, even dressing themselves as they 
scurried along the decks, at the hail 
“ Enemy on the port bow!" That is a bit 
of a scrimmage. But I've been on whalers 
when a fish was sighted, and I'm safe in saving 
that beats the other experience by chalks. 

The men were up in the twinkling of a 
handspike and into their gear. Lances out, 
harpoons ready, boats manned, ropes coiled, 
all anxious and excited. But all grim, 
steady, and determined, like men bent upon 
doing their duty. 

Bill got out of the nest, descended the 
Jacob’s ladder, and then slid down a back- 
stay. That was Bill's way. It was as easy 
as going down a bannister, he said. 

He had no business in any boat, but he 
got in with the mate, nevertheless, when no 
one was looking. 

He waved his hand to his companions 
as they stood looking over the ship's side, 
astounded at his audacity. But then, as 
Bil took good care to explain to them 
afterwards, it was his fish." 

Sailors will persist in terming whales fish, 
although their only claim to the name is the 
fact that they live in the sea—they are 
pelagic. A whale cannot live for any time 
under the water, and the more it is chased, 
and the more quickly it breathes, the lese 
time can it stay up. It was the sperm 
whale that Cap’n Go-Bang was after. And 
this was an enormous square-fronted monster, 
somewhat over eighty feet in length, well 
shaped in body, and with two small flippers, 
more for steadying itself, steering, or giving 
support to the calf, which either male or 
female will nurse, than for actual propulsion. 
But its splendid tail sends the beast through 
the water with tremendous speed. It is a 
toothed whale—that is, it has long jaws and 
teeth on the under. These are of excellent 
ivory. In the sperm’s head is a tank of oil 
of great value, which, after death, hardens 
and becomes spermaciti. 

It is a fierce monster when aroused, able 
not only to destroy a bort with a blow from 
its ta J. but to bite one in twain with its jaws. 
Its throat is large, and though it lives 
chiefly on squid and cuttlefish, a man— 
Hoops told Bill—could crawl down that 
throat and go to sleep comfortably enough 
inside. 

Bill hardly knew all that occurred that 
day. When the bull was half a mile away 
it did not look so imposing, but alongside, 
after being harpooned and while they were 
spearing it, it was indescribably awful. 

This lance work is terribly dangerous; 
only Providence averted that day a calamity 
to the crew of the Captain's boat. For, 
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It's a fish spouting,” he 
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after being lanced, and while even in the 
throes of death, with the blood drenching 
everything and everybody, it struck the 
water not once but several timee. The 
noise of each blow could have been heard 
miles away, the sea was a smother of broken 
crimsoned water, and every oar on the port 
side of Cap'n Go-Bang’s boat was smashed, 
he himself and three of the crew going down 
under. One other blow, and he would 
never have sailed the seas again. 

Cap'n Go-Bang hardly referred to the 
matter at dinner that night. 

One has to die some time, boys," he 
sa id, and death seems far less terrible in 
the excitement of battle, whether with man 
or beast. Always face death, boys, with 
courage, and you are lucky if you meet it 
while doing your duty." 

The Black Squall got alongside its monster 
fish, which had to be flensed where it lav, 
being far too big to hoist aboard. Under 
the skin was the blubber, that had to“ be 
made off," as it is called. The spermaciti 
was baled out of the head, and the lower 
jaw was secured for the sake of the ivory. 

The appearance of the decks and the men 
while operations were going on was one that 
if once seen could never be forgotten, and 
might form the background in after-life of 
many an ugly nightmare. During the 
process of making off" and oil.boiling 
the barque was hove-to, for the weather was 
&t present fine and the ocean calm. All 
hands took part in the work on hand, and 
dirty work it was, for oil was everywhere. 
Yes, but precious oil ; and much of it would 
have run into the sea through the scupper- 
holes had not these been plugged. 

For many months the Black Squall cruised 
in these waters, finding herself north some- 
times as far as the Azores. What did it 
matter, after all, where they found them. 
selves, so long as they found fish ? 

Cap'n Go-Bang said that his paying 
guests had brought him good luck, especially 
Bill, who, with his droll ways, kept the crew 
amused under all circumstances. 

But when at breakfast one morning 
Cap'n Go-Bang announced that he in- 
tended now to bear up for the far south, 
nobody seemed sorry. 

“Think the ‘fish’ have cleared out o' 
here, sir?“ asked Bill. 

* What do vou think yourself, William?“ 
replied the skipper. 

* I think myself that thev've had enough 
of Cap'n Go-Bang, sir. They're making 
their feet their friends and walking off. 

„ And well walk after them — et, 
William!“ 

William was holding out his plate. 

" I think I will, Cap'n," he said. The 
smell of a red herring that's been nicely 
toasted before a clear fire gets right round a 
fellow's appetite of a morning. Two, while 
you're about it, Cap'n, please—two, while 
you're about it. Thanks!" 


IN QUEST OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


P yo are a donkey, Sammy, and no 
mistake,” said Mac, when they had 
reached their bedroom. 
" What's up now?” asked Sammy, in 
innocent surprise. 
Oh! it's down again," responded Mac. 
“ But it might have been up, and blown into 
thin air. W hy did you ask whether Jock's 
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father would bring him when we set out for 
the eagle's eyrie ? ” 

Don't you want him ? ” 

“ Of course I want him; but to mention 
the eagle's eyrie just then, and so abruptly, 
when Uncle Donald hadn't heard a word 
about it, might have set his back up, and he 
might have refused to let us go.” 


** But he didn't." 

* No, he came to, and practically gave his 
permission,’ 

Then why do you call me a donkey— 
eh?” and Sammy squared his chin, and 
began to look aggressive. 

Because you, are one! I wanted to 
keep it quiet until we knew more about it, 


and had got on the right side of him, and he 
ys certain to say yes. You nearly spoiled 
it, Sammy, by chipping i in too soon.’ 

“ Fudge! There's no wrong side of him. 
He never meant to deny us. His eyes were 
twinkling all the time. It was only his way. 
You're the donkey, Mac, not me," retorted 
Sammy, dropping into bad grammar. 

Come, Sammy, I'll not stand that," 
said Mac, with offended dignity. 

But you expect me to stand it, 
tered Sammy. 

I'll let you know that I'm a McIntosh,” 
he returned, flinging his coat on the bed. 

“I don't care if you're an umbrella," 
said Sammy, really annoyed, and dropping 
his coat upon the floor. We can settle it 
in five minutes. "There's plenty of space," 
and he began to roll up his shirt-sleeves. 

And they would have settled it, in their 
rough boyish fashion, if a knock had not 
come to the door. They both turned to 
see who the visitor was. It proved to be 
Uncle Donald. He was smiling in his red 
beard, and his blue eyes shone with sup- 
pressed merriment. 

* [ dinna' want to disturb ye," said he, 
* but I thocht ye micht sleep soonder gin 
I tellt ye that I ken o' the eagle's neist 
mysel', and we'll gang ower to Meal Girdy 
wi Malcolm and Jock i’ twa-three days. 
Tak' yeer bit rest quietly, and dinna' fash 
yeer heads aboot whether I'll let ye gang 
or no. I'll be glad to join ye, and see the 
snap-shottin wi’ my awn een. Guid 
nicht, laddies !” and, without waiting for 
any response, he withdrew his head, and 
passed on, still smiling, to his own bed. 
room. 

The lads stared at each other, and then 
burst out simultaneously into a peal of 
laughter. Donald heard it as he was closing 
his bedroom door, nodded his red poll, and 
winked solemnly at the rafters. 

One fine morning, at Donald’s invitation, 
Jock and his father drove into The Mains 
in readiness for the tramp to Meal Girdy. 
After a hearty meal, and with an ample 
supply of provisions which the kindly house- 
keeper, Jennie, had wrapped up for them, 
they set out. Nearly fourteen miles was 
it, mostly by little-known tracks across the 
heather, with no house of call, and only a 
shepherd’s hut visible here and there. The 
two men led the way, and the three lads 
followed, Mac and Sammy explaining to 
Jock the mysteries of the cameras, and 
receiving in return interesting information 
about the wild life of the moors, 

Jock was shy at first. The speech of the 
southerners puzzled him a little, and he had 
to repeat himself fairly often before Mac and 
Sammy could comprehend his meaning ; 
but, before they had gone a couple of miles, 
thev were quite at ease with each other, 
and laughing together merrily at the un- 
familiar words and the unconscious tricks 
of pronunciation. Jock was all that Uncle 
Donald had said, and more—taller and 
stronger than either Mac or Sammy, with 
long limbs and broad shoulders, and a 
round face so full of freckles that you could 
scarcely put a pin-point between them. 

They dipped into the ferny hollows 
and breasted the shoulders of the heathery 
hills, hour after hour passing pleasantly 
and their appetites becoming ever more 
sharply set, until, within sight of the crag 
they had to climb, Donald called a halt, 
and proposed the transfer of one-half of the 
provisions to the inner man. As the viands 
quickly vanished, he and Malcolm dropped 
dry and caustic remarks about the enormity 
of the appetites of the three lads; and yet, 
by the resoluteness of their own attack, 
they set them no mean example. Jock, 
with a readier understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of their Scotticisms, 
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gave as good as he got, winging his words 
with the same feathers, and generally sending 
his shafts well home. 

Mac and Sammy were greatly amused at 
what sounded to them sometimes like a 
mere clacking babble, but they loyally 
backed their young companion against the 
two elders, and laughed long and loud at 
the dour signs of their assumed discom- 
fiture. By the twinkling of their bright 
blue eyes it was evident that the men enjoyed 
it, although they rarely smiled, and never 
laughed, and drew down the corners of their 
mouths with an expression of wry gravity 
that made this wordy passage of arms 
extremely comical. Little to say had Mac 
and Sammy ; they were too much absorbed 
in the attempt to grasp the meaning of the 
others, and their southern form of speech 
seemed futile and ineffective in the presence 
of these strong words clicking in the throat 
and then expelled with a vigour that almost 
took the breath away. 

When the meal was over, and the quiet- 
ness of repletion had put an end to the 
warfare of words, their thoughts reverted 
to the object of their expedition. The 
crag was before them, scarcely a quarter of 
a mile away, with a great rent in the face of 
it, but no visible sign of a nest, and no bird 
of any kind within view. So high and still 
were the fleecy clouds that they might have 
been painted against the deep blue vault of 
the sky. It was near noonday, and, in the 
shimmering heat, the inequalities of the 
crag were softened and fused together 
until it seemed as if a goat could scarcely 
find foothold upon it, and there appeared to 
be no ledge anywhere large enough to ac- 
commodate the nest of an eagle. And yet 
Malcolm pointed out a tuft of heather, not 
far from the top, and a little to the left 
of the great ront, where, if he were not mis- 
taken, they would find a couple of callow 
youngsters snugly resting in the hollow of a 
few crossed twigs, and sleepily waiting for 
their early evening meal. 

* How are we going up ? asked Sammy. 
* By balloon ? ” 

* Nay, laddie," responded Malcolm, while 
the others laughed at Sammy's fancy. 
“ By oor ain hands and feet, up the crack 
to begin wi', and then oot by the face o 
the rock till we can get a grip o' the top.” 

“ Shoo-oo-00! said Sammy. "A fly 
might do it, but I don't see how we are to 
crawl up there." 

" And we shall get above the nest," 
added Mac. 

* Where else would ye be to tak’ yeer 
snap-shot ? " asked Donald. 

„And hoo will ye find a place i' the thin 
air," continued Jock, to rest they three- 
leggit machines upon while ye work the 
caymeras ? ” 

" Oh, we'll do it somehow,” said Mac. 
“We are not going to be baffled by the 
difficulties now that we are close by the 
place. The three-leggit machines,’ as you 
call them, Jock, are not really necessary. 
We can dispense with them. The point 
is to get the lenses into position, with the 
sun behind them, and properly focussed. If 


we can only do that, the cameras will work 


in the crook of the arm, or between the 
knees, or whcrever we can fix them, just as 
well as if they were screwed into the stilta, 
At the critical moment, with the fingers 
froe to press the bulb, the thing will be done. 
We can snap the eagles on the wing—if they 
will only be good enough to put in an 
appearance; and if they decline to favour 
us, well, we'll have a try at the eyrie, Sammy 
—eh ?" 

" Yes, if we can crawl up," responded 
Sammy, with his eyes gravely fixed upon 
the crag. 

^ Crawl, did ye say?” returned Jock, 
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who had marked the word before. Why, 
gin ye put yeer richt leg foremost, and keep 
on stridin’ away, it's juist a wee bit ramble. 
Hoota, mon, ye dinna' ca' that a climb ! " 

„Then I should like to see one," said 
Sammy, with a grim smile. 

After a long rest, they rose refreshed ard 
invigorated, and started for the crag. The 
sun had now the meridian, and, by 
the gtime they reached the top, would be 
inclining westward, and therefore favour- 
able for their purpose. They made straight 
for the rent. It was wide at the bottom, 
but narrowed gradually, until, midway in the 
ascent, the two sides were go near together 
as to allow them to straddle across. The 
straddle was the critical point in the climb. 
It could not be accomplished unless the left 
leg were resting on the final ledge pre- 
paratory to throwing the right leg, with a 
quick and nicely calculated movement, to 
the opposite side, and to keep the right Jeg 
free for this manceuvre the ascent must be 
begun by it. This was what Jock meant 
when he said it was “ just a wee bit ramble 
gin ye put yeer richt leg foremost." 

All went well, and, so far as they could 
see, without the slightest mishap, until 
Sammy was on the last ledge preceding the 
straddle. There he stuck, with his right 
leg upon it instead of his left. The ledge 
was so narrow—a mere peg jutting out from 
the face of the rock—that it would only 
accommodate one foot, and Sammy could 
not trust himself, in so apparently perilous 
& position, with nothing for his fingers to 
cling to, to place one foot over the other, 
and slide the undermost away. An expert 
climber could scarcely have done that. As 
soon as Malcolm had touched the ledge, 
his right leg had shot out and gained the 
other side, and, without noticing that 
anything was amiss, he continued to climb 
until the rope was taut, and he was well up 
within the crack. F eeling the rope tighten, 
he stopped, and looked down between his 
legs. 
“ Up ye come, Sammy," 
the rope an encouraging tug. 

"I cannot," responded Sammy lugu- 
briously. 

* Ye're no’ frichtened, are ye, laddie ? ” 
asked Malcolm. 

„No.“ said Sammy, but I'm helplees." 

* Helpless! hoo do ye mak’ that oot ?” 
returned Malcolm. I've haud o' the rope 
Fling oot yeer richt leg to that bit crack i' 
the rock o' the ither side o' ye. It’s easy 
eno’. 79 

* My right leg's on the ledge." 

Malcolm took off his tam-o’-shanter, 
and began to scratch his white poll. He 
was wedged in the crack, and his straddling 
legs were securelv planted, so that he could 
safely perform this aid to reflection, and 
consider how Sammy could be best extri- 
cated from the dilemma without the neces- 
sity of all the five descending, and Leginning 
the climb again. Didna’ we tell ye to 
put yeer richt leg foremost at the start?“ 
said he. Gin ye'd dune that, my laddie, 
ye couldna' noo be peaked wi' that verra 
same leg o' the last ledge an' the ither 
danglin' free to tak' ve nowhere." 

* I must have made a mistake,” 
Sammy ruefully. 

The conversation was heard by the three 
below, who had come to a standstill. Mac 
was inclined to laugh ; but he knew that this 
would exasperate Sammy, and might lead 
to a spirited and unpleasant rejoinder. 
So he bottled up his mirth, and callcd out, 
* Come, Sammy, move on; you're hindcring 
the procession.’ 

"Im not a sda: goat," responded 
Sammy, vexed with himself, and wonder- 
ing how so simple e feat as moving on could 
be accomplished. 


said he, giving 
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* Nor a crawling fly," said Mac un- 
feelingly. ‘‘ But you're uncommonly like 
a stuck sheep. What are we to do? Must 
we go back again ? " 

“ Grip the rope, laddie,” broke in 
Malcolm, ** and haud ticht, and I'll swing 
ye across." 

Sammy, who was not wanting in nerve, 
immediately responded to Malcolm’s sugges- 
tion. For a moment, he was clear of both 
sides, dangling in the niche, but the next 
moment his right foot was resting in the 
crack, and he was ready to follow Malcolm 
into the narrower part of the crevice imme- 
diately above him. 

When the rope slackened, and Malcolm 
saw that Sammy was all right, he went 
forward, and presently reached the place 
where the crevice must be left behind for 
the face of the crag. He emerged upon a 
fairly broad platform, invisible from below, 
and waited for the others to come up. Soon 
they were all beside him. Mac and Sammy 
were in need of a breather. The climb 
had been trying for them both. The 
platform was thickly carpeted with yielding 
heather, and into this they sank with a 
sigh of relief. Sammy was twitted with his 
failure to discern between his right foot 
and his left; he was asked whether all the 
Sassenachs were gawkies and went by the 
rule of oppo:ites; but he bore the banter 
good.humouredly now that the difficulty 
had been overcome, and they were within 
sight of the top. 

What had seemed to Sammy, seen 
through the shimmering haze a quarter 
of a mile away, a smooth-faced rock, 
without projections, up which a fly might 
crawl, but inaccessible to human beings, 
appeared quite different from the platform 
immediately beneath it. The ascent was 
eisier than the climb in the crevice. The 
platform broke the sheer drop which would 
hive made the ascent formidable, and 
there remained but thirty feet or so between 
the platform and the edge over which they 
might pull themselves into perfect safety. 

In the same order as before they resumed 
the climb. Once over the edge, Malcolm 
seated himself and dug his heavy boots into 
the soil; then, holding the rope, with his 
strong arms he helped the others upward, 
relieving them considerably from the strain 
upon their nerves and muscles, and, much 
more quickly than Mac and Sammy antici- 
pated, they were all on the summit, with the 
rope unfastened, and gathered in, and coiled 
round Malcolm's body in readiness for 
future use. 

From the top of the crag the mountains 
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was & glorious panorama of the country 
through which they had come, the billowy 
hills, dwarfed by the height they had 
reached, glowing with purple heather, 
divided by the bronze-green hollows where 
the bracken luxuriated, and appearing not 
half so deep as they really were. Far beyond 
The Mains and the Intake of the Brae could 
they see, and many another farmstead lost 
in the distance, to where the long serrated 
line of the Grampians, arching from west 
to north, shut in the view, and seemed to 
afford a resting-place to the blue dome that 
covered them. Malcolm took off his bonnet, 
and, glancing at him, Donald followed his 
example, while, somewhat to the surprise 
of the less susceptible lads, he said rever- 
ently, as if he were repeating a prayer, 
* * Hestretcheth oot the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them oot as a tent to dwell 
in'“; and Donald added, in the same 
reverent tone, ‘In His hands are the deep 
places o' the airth; the strength o' the 
hills is His also. . . . He setteth fast the 
mountains, being girded wi’ poo'er.' Dinna 
forget that, laddies,” he went on. “ ‘Ilka 
hoose is builded by some man, but He that 
built a’ things is God.’ " 

“ And noo we'll gang on to the neist,” 
said Malcolm, replacing his bonnet, and 
striding away northward along the edge of 
the cliff. Close upon his heels followed the 
other four. Look ye!” he exclaimed, 
after proceeding a couple of hundred yards 
and peering round an angle in the rock, 
Canna ye see the callow twins? richt 
bonnie they are, nestled thegither—there ! ” 
pointing with his stumpy finger, doon o' 
that wee ledge beyant the bushies.“ 

* Yes, yes, I see them," whispered Mac 
excitedly. 

** Where ? " asked Sammy. 

There!“ returned Mac.  '* You're look- 
ing too far down. Let your eyes follow 
that crack in the rock—there! 
could throw a pebble into the nest." 

Ah!“ ejaculated Sammy, drawing in 
his breath with a whistle, while his eye 
gleamed with sudden interest. Donald and 
Jock sighted them at the same time. 

„ Losh! what a larder!” said Jock. 
There's a leveret alangside 'em, and a 
silver pheasant cockeril, puir fellow! wi’ 
his breast feathers a’ ripped up, and spotted 
wi’ bluid, and the heid and banes o’ a fine 
cock grouse, an’ ither things that I canna 
fairly mak’ oot. Rare feedin’ they must 
ha’ had ever syne they were hatched.” 

" Qu, ay," assented Malcolm. ‘ Rare 
feedin’ !* There's been no lack o' proveesion 
for the wee birdies, and muckle variety, 
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“ The pellets?“ queried Mac. 

“ Juist the pellets,” answered Malcolm. 
„The wee roond balls o' fur and feather, 
dotted aboot the neist, and cast oot o' the 
crops o' the eagles after the guid food has 
been digeested. But get ready yeer 
caymeras gin ye want a snap-shot o' the 
pair. Ye've no time to waste. The mither 
may be hame afore ye're landit again, 
and then—wh-o-o-o-ps!" and he slipped 
the coil of rope from his body. 

Sammy had forestalled the advice by 
pressing in a dry plate, and, with the 
camera tilted at an angle, was now engaged 
in locating the nest with his finder. The 
position was far from satisfactory. He waa 
too far away, and the angle was not sufficient 
to exclude the rays of the westering sun. 
To focus the lenses so as to secure a clear 
definition of the eaglets from such an 
awkward point of view was almost impoe- 
sible. 

“Its useless attempting it from here, 
Mac," said he, in a tone of disappointment. 
* We shall only get a blurred picture." 

And so we must attempt it from some- 
where else," returned Mac, who had correctly 
interpreted Malcolm's action when the coil 
fell, and knew what he meant by being 
‘‘landit again.“ We must dodge the 
8 in, Simmy, and get nearer the nest.” 

“How?” asked Sammy incredulously, 
and too intent upon his work to look round. 

By going over the side, and hanging on 
to that nubbly point—yes, that one, right 
below us—by our eyebrows. We shall 
have to keep our hands free to manipulate 
the cameras." 

" How ?” insisted Sammy still shading 
his finder, and screwing the lenses in and 
out, in the vain hope that he would yet 
succeed in securing a fair picture. 

Haven't I told you?" said Mac. 
“ There's the projection, like a little shelf, 
urpose. We 
must either go down or go home; which 
is it to be? You may diddle a whole day, 
Sammy, where you are now, and get nothing 
for your pains but a set of spoiled plates. 
Surely a tough rope, with three pairs of 
brawny arms at the end of it, will be sufficient 
to steady us down, and to keep us steady 
when we get there. We shall snap them 
right enough.” 

** QO-o-o-o-h ! " responded Sammy, break. 
ing in before Mac had finished. He had 
turned round at last, and, with staring eyes, 
beheld the rope already knotted behind the 
shoulders of his friend. His camera was 
adjusted, the plate was in, and he was 
waiting to descend. 


rolled away toward the sky. Before them gin the pellets mean ought.” ( To be concluded.) 
————( —— a 
È THE RETURN OF THE “NORSEMAN.” 


Fe some reason or other that September 

went off anything but decently from 
the Socker point of view. Even Chesterton, 
keen as he was to screw up the Priorhouse 
form, and get together something like a 
formidable team, could make nothing of it. 
Half after half for all four weeks turned out 
wet, with a disgustingly sloppy field that 
did not get a chance to dry ; and play was 
out of the question. To get up speed on 
such greasy ground was to invite broken 
bones. 

Accordingly there was no lack of oppor- 
tunities for the two occupants of Study No. 11 
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to see more of the Look-out House and its 


people, and to strike up a fair acquaintance 
with Captain Phillipson. On a river like 
the Tyne, where, short of catamarans, 
perhaps, and birch-bark canoes, you have 
nearly every sort of craft plying in and out. 
merely to watch the going and coming of 
ships is no bad way of filling in an afternoon. 
And this they found out. It may be, say, 
the new cruiser that has just been turned 
out at Elswick, and, trim as a new pin, is 
off to join the Japanese fleet; or it may be 


a French five-master, with a whole forest. 


of rigging overhead; or even a turbine- 


driven little shark of a torpedo-catcher, with 
no rigging at all. Wooden timber-ships 
from Riga and the Baltic; broad and bulky 
cargo-steamers, of the Tyne lines, bearing 
the wares of all the world; trawlers, dingy 
colliers, schooners, fishing-smacks of the 
Scotch fleet—one and all with a host of 
others too numerous to name, pass and 
repass the Look-out windows on the pro- 

montory—and a brave show they make. 
Following one another down the deep- 
water channel in the middle of the river, 
they work slowly out from the shelter of 
the great breakwaters, and then, in a moment, 
[they 
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they are feeling the bite of the sea. With 
a heave they are out over the wash of the 
bar, and then, getting into their stride, away 
they go, north, east, and south, with all the 
romance of the grey sea in the stern that 
pitches and swings over the kick of thescrew. 

Up at that window, then, Hartnell and 
Ackernley learned something of the begin- 
nings of shipping lore, with coastguards, and 
river pilots, and seafaring men of every 
degree for teachers, and, above all, the old 
Captain of the Norseman. 

What Hartnell had said about his sea 
tales was no more than the truth, and when 
on occasion he settled down in his own 
particular corner, with the unfailing black 
cigar between his teeth, it was time to 
listen with both ears. 

Whether it arose out of the fortunate 

accident of having an uncle who is a com- 
mander in the Navy and a Younger Brother 
of the Trinity House, or whether the Captain 
found his life ashore somewhat too slack and 
lonely for his taste, is not for me to say. 
Perhaps that Norseman affair that loomed 
in the background so mysteriouslv—what- 
ever it might have been— made him just a 
trifle chary of the company of his own 
fraternity. and had something to do with it. 
One thought so at times. 
- But certain it is that, before many weeks 
had passed, the slight casual acquaintance 
between Captain Phillipson and the two 
Fifth-formers began to develop into some- 
thing rather like intimacy. 

He was still a man of strange, uncertain 
moods, and, at times, when the black dog 
was on his shoulders, as he put it, Ackernley 
and Hartnell had their tramp over from 
the Priorhouse for next to nothing. But, 
on the whole, the queer, brown-faced old 
seaman seemed to take to both lads in a 
quite unexpected way, and before long 
the relationship between them was decidedly 
wearing round to what was known at the 
Priorhouse as chumminess." 

The Captain was a bachelor, and lived 
not far from the Bank Tops in a low-browed 
old cottage, where his only company was 
an elderly housekeeper. So much was 
common property. There was a lofty 
flagstaff over the storm-window in the roof, 
and a couple of small brass cannon in the 
back garden, and, if one was to take the 
coastguard-talk seriously, the little house 
was packed to the door with all sorts of 
outlandish gear that the Captain had 
gathered together from the uttermost ends 
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of the earth. These were spoken of as 
being worth a sight of money, and knowing 
nods set the imagination to work. No- 
body, however, had actually been there 
to see. Captain Phillipson seemed to tight 
somewhat shy of visitors, 

It was, therefore, something in the way of 
a surprise to Hartnell and Ackernley when 
one Saturday, after a hard afternoon of 
prowling up and down the river, in com- 
pany with the Captain, they were suddenly 
asked if they cared to go home with him 
for a spell, and take their chance of tea 
before cutting back to school. 

It was something not to be missed—more 
especially as the Captain had let drop some 
vague allusions to certain old stamps that 
had lain in a locker for nobody knows how 
long; and they fell in with the informal 
invitation with all the alacrity in the world. 
It is a fair step, on an empty stomach, to 
the Priorhouse. The Captain led the wav, 
up the broken steps from the river-side, 
without more ado, and the chums followed 
expectantlv. 

As to the cottage on the Bank Top, the 
coastguards were not very wide of the 
mark, Once inside the door, what with 
heavy skins underfoot, and Turkish hang. 
ings overhead, and a medlev of strange 
objects ranged on every hand, there was, 
indeed, very little room to spare. As yet 
the lamp in the hall had not been lit, and 
the afternoon was on the shady side of 
dusk. Ackernley, groping forward, found 
himself hemmed in by weird shadowy shapes, 
and, circling respectfully from a valuable 
china vase, walked plump, before he was 
aware of it, into the outstretched arms of 
a large and monstrous Hindu god. In the 
half-light it was gruesome. He backed 
precipitately from the uncanny object, and 
encountered Hartnell. 

* Hold hard, old man ! " said the latter. 
** "Ware my toes ! 

There's not overmuch  sea-room, is 
there *" called the Captain, from the rear, 
finding a match at last, and applying it to 
the lamp. It takes near as much navi- 
gating as the Hugli, this passage. You'd 
best take the pilot on board. This way. 
Now, just a point or two to starboard, 
round the corner, and there you are ! 

Once the swinging lamps were fairly 
alight, and one could take stock, it turned 
out to be the jolliest little place imagin- 
able, more like a cabin than a room, with its 
ship-furniture. 


The housekeeper was away for the after- 
noon, and had not yet returned, and so, with 
many excuses, the Captain was obliged to 
pipe all hands to the work of get’ ing a tea 
together. 

Fortunately, there was a good fire to 
start with. The foreign-looking kettle— 
which talked good English, however, once 
it found a tongue—-was coaxed to the 
boiling-point; and  Ackernley, squatting 
on the fender, addressed himself to the task 
of making toast—with carfe blanche as to 
butter—while Hartnell and their host made 
& concerted raid on the gallev. 

When the spoils were collected, and ranged 
on the table, it was evident that the Captain's 
spread was going to be fullv in keeping 
with its surroundings. ùe larger half of 
a Melton Mowbray pie, a box of ship- 
biscuits that might have been teak, the heel 
of a Dutch cheese, a heavy cake that hailed 
from Hamburg, and a tin of peaches, followed 
one another, with strong black tea out of an 
old Japanese teapot. The repast wound 
up with China ginger from a blue-and-white 
wicker-bound jar, and unmistakably genuine 
Loukoum, with the Ottoman seal on the 
box. The black, oilv-looking cigars which 
the Captain offered, by way of rounding otf 
the meal, were wisely left lying in their box. 

If not altogether orthodox, it was a very 
satisfving and jolly sort of tea, and the 
talk over the table was at the rate of nine- 
teen to the dozen. Indeed, it was orlv 
when it came to the very last minute that 
the Fifth-formers could find it in their 
hearts to take their leave, and turn out for 
the tramp back to school. 

As they were shaking hands, Hartnell's 
eve caught sight of a large map of the 
world, pinned down to a side-table, and 
lying on it a tiny little lead ship. Close by 
lay a shipping paper, open at the sailing 
lists. There could be only one thing for it. 
That scrap of lead stood for the Norseman, 
and was moved about the map like a chess- 
man, according to the movements of the 
steamer from port to port, as given in the 
* Gazette." 

A second glance showed Hartnell that, for 
the present, it Jay square in the middle of 
the Red Sea. 

* Home for the first week in December,” 
he thought, calling to mind the scene down 
at the Look-out Howse, and making a 
rapid calculation. It's the Norseman 
right enough! Good-night, Captain 1 " 

(To be continued.) 


HOW 


ur one feature in the present-day scheme 
of naval training which has not failed 
to exact approval from all the critics of 
Admiralty policy is the  paternal.like 
solicitude with which the cadets are looked 
after. A boy feels this the more on leaving 
his home; not, indeed, merely to go to 
school, but to take a step fraught with most 
momentous consequences to his after: life. 
And so it is a great source of consolat’on 
to the young cid-t who is joining Osborne 
Colleg2 for the first time, when he is bidden 
to b» at the Dockyard gates near Ports- 
mouth Harbour Station at 3 r. u. on the 
day appointed for his journey to the Isle 
of Wight, where he is inet by members of 
the College staff, and straightway finds him- 
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self in the company of a bevy of his future 
messmates. If any of his friends have 
accompanied him as far as Portsmouth, 
they must say good-bye before he goes on 
board the steam tender, for, although visitors 
are permitted at reasonably frequent inter 
vals, the authorities found that it exercised 
a disquieting effect on the minds of the new- 
comers if their parents or guardians went 
with them into ther fresh surroundings ; 

therefore the practice was disallowed. 

The first glimpse which the cadet catches 
of Osborne will make an impression not 
readily to be forgotten. Viewed from the 
Solent, the outstanding feature of the 
beautiful wooded landscape is of course 
the stately white pile in whieh Queen Victoria 
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breathed her last. But this has nothing to 
do with the Naval College, being now a 
convalescent home for ofticers. The training 
establishment of Britain’s future race of 
sea leaders stands in the stretch of sixty acres 
of the Osborne estate which has been set 
apart for the purpose. The approach to the 
main entrance, from East Cowes, is by a 
fine sweep of thoroughfare called York 
Avenue. Passing the lodge at the Prince’s 
Gate, the College buildings burst into view 
amid a leafy setting of what Tennyson calls 

“immemorial elms.” These buildings are 
laid out in blocks, upon the bungalow 
system, and form a spacious quadrangle. 
Une cannot but pause before entering the 
main gateway to glance round upon the 


beauty of the far-stretching scene. To the 
west the old-fashioned town of Cowes rises in 
a sleepy, gabled cluster from the very water's 
elge; tothe north, across the Spithead road- 
stead, lies Portsmouth ; whilst to the south 
and east are groupel the luxuriant verdure 
and rich pasture land of the Isle of Wight. 

Every entry of cadets into Osborne 
numbers about seventy, and as there are six 
terms permanently under instruction, it 
naturally follows that there is a steady 
average of slightly over 400 lads in residence. 
A very interesting custom has been intro- 
duced of naming each of the bungalows 
after some great naval worthy of the past, 
and we find the Nelson recreation-hall, 
the St. Vincent dining-hall, and dormitories 
called after Anson, Rodney, Hawke, Drake, 
Howe, Duncan, Collingwooi, Cornwallis, 
Blake, Exmouth, Grenville, and Benbow. 
The dormitories have accommodation for 
thirty-six cadets in each, and in order to 
neu-tralise as far as possible the natural 
boyish propensity to rot' novices, the 
new-comers are always placed in bungalows 
by themselves. 

The life upon which the Osborne cadet 
enters is healthy, simple, wholesome, and 
comfortable. Much of the work, being 
practical, is interesting ; in no sense does it 
ever degenerate into mere cramming. 
Whilst the whole scheme of his training is 
essentially designed to fit him for his future 
calling, sight is not lost of the fact that he 
has entered upon his career as a cadet at a 
period of life when his ordinary education 
could not be deemed complete. Therefore 
much of his work is very similar to that of a 
public school. Indeed, viewed in its entirety, 
the Osborne system is admirable, both in its 
educational atmosphere and its principles 
of physical development. To appreciate 
how entirely this is so, one needs to have 
viewed all the cadets assembled together, 
as I have had the privilege of doing, either 


on the ade-ground of the spacious St. 
Vincent Square, or in the great dining-hall. 
The outstanding impression of this spectacle 


takes the form of a conclusion that, whilst 
the flower of the nation’s youth is e 
to officer the future sea service, nothing which 
experience, science, and incessant watchful- 
ness can combine to produce is wanting in 
the methods by which these cheery youngsters 
are gradually moulded into the highly 
finished unit of our naval personnel. 

The local administration of Osborne 
College is in the hands of a post-captain. 
Associated with him are a commander and 
& large staff of officers and instructors. 
The system of training during the two years 
spent in the Isle of Wight establishment is 
common to all ; that is to say, no distinction 
is made with reference to the special re- 
quirements of the branch for which the 
cadet desires to qualify. The realism of the 
s2afaring life is imparted to the routine of 
the courge as far as possible, even to the 
extent of timing the passage of the hours 
by striking bells, as is done on shipboard. 

To give in brief detail the average day’s 
round at Osborne will be to convey a very 
fair idea of the character of the cadet’s life 
whilst training at this establishment. Slight 
variations are made in the times named 
during summer and winter; but as these 
changes do not affect the sequence of the 
routine, I need not further refer to them. 
At half-past six in the morning, the silvery 
notes of the bugle ring out the Reveille,” 
and immediately the corporals make their 
rounds cf the dormitories, crying out in an 
admonitory, half-complaining tone of voice : 
" Now then, young gentlemen, turn out, 
there! Turnout! Bear a hand now, and 
show a leg!” together with various similar 
stereotyped ejaculations in the naval ver- 
nacular. 
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The injunction is obeyed with all the 
alacrity of refreshed youthfulness, and there 
is a general hilarious stampede for the 
plunge-baths. To dress with all reasonable 
despatch is next the order of the day, and 
then to the great dining-hall for the general 
morning assembly. Here a cup of hot 
cocoa and a ship’s biscuit are served out to 
every cadet, and after a due interval has been 
allowed for the consumption of these, the 
day’s work is entered upon. This varies 
every other day. Whilst one half the cadets 
in each dormitory carry out physical drill, 
the other half study during the same period, 
changing over every alternate morning. 
These spells of exercise or reading last for 
about fifty minutes. Then comes breakfast, 
which is served at 7.50 a.m. After this, 
drill, gymnastics, and morning divisions 
bring the hour down to 8.45 a.m., when 
rayers are read by the chaplain, invariably 
nown throughout the naval service as the 

re." Next, the more serious business 
of class work is entered upon, and goes on 
until 1 r. M., with a brief spell of relaxation 
at about 11.30 for a biscuit or a bun and a 
glass of milk. The curriculum is a wide 
and varied one, including mathematics, 
English ammar, mechanics, physics, 
mechanical drawing, seamanship, naviga- 
tion, history, geography, English literature, 
composition, and Bible study. 

Following upon dinner comes two hours 
and a-half for recreation. When the 
weather permita, this spell is spent in the 
VV magnificent stretch of 
meadows with splendid cricket-pitch and 
football-ground. During this interval the 
* defaulters" have to pay the penalty of 
their misdeeds, being kept at drill whilst their 
messmates are disporting in the fields. 

Nor must I omit to mention a periodical 
alternation of the forenoon programme 
already outlined, which is invariably popu- 
lar—I mean of spells of instruction in the 
mechanical workshops at Kingston, some- 
where about a mile distant from the college. 
The batch of cadete detailed to take part in 
this feature of the daily work are paraded 
in the St. Vincent Square, and tramp, to the 
usual accompaniment of their own whistling, 
to the rural spot where the workshops are 
situated. Here they are taught all the 
practical elements of marine engineering, 
and the lads show a remarkable unanimity 
of zeal to scramble into their overalls and 
learn how to handle all sorta of tools. The 
mysteries of the lathe, the planing-machine, 
the steam drill, and the like, are explained 
by an engineer officer, or an engine-room 
artificer, who supervises the experimenta of 
the cadets to see that they come to no harm. 
For whatever branch of the Service a lad is 
intended, the Admiralty hold that a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of mechanics is an 
essential qualification to an officer in a 
steam fleet. 

In the playing-grounds, cricket, tennis, 
Rugby and Association, hockey, and other 
outdoor games are n in, according to 
the season. The staff officers and instructors 
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join freely in the boyish sports. Boating 
and swimming during the warm months are 
likewise very much in vogue. Whilst they 
are encouraged to do so, the cadets are under 
no compulsion to take part in the field 
games, but are at liberty to go for walks 
within the prescribed bounds until it is 
time to resume study. Or those of more 
serious bent may betake themselves to the 
well-equipped library, to which is attached 
a dark-room for photographic purposes. 

From 4 o'clock to 6.30 p.m. the time is 
devoted to various studies, according to the 
Bpecified routine of the day. Before enter- 
ing upon these, however, light refreshments 
are served out. Tea—or, as it is called in 
conformity with the sea custom, supper—is 
at 7 P. M.; a good, hearty, square meal, from 
which the cadet need not rise until he feels 
very much like the fat boy in “ Pickwick.” 
Half an hour is then allowed for relaxation, 
following upon which comes evening prayers. 
At 9.15 p.m. the bugle sounds the Retire " ; 
the commander goes his rounds ; then comes 
the short shrill call of Lights out," and 
some four hundred of the rising leaders of 
Britain's navy are at rest in their snug little 
cots. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays half- 
holidays are 5 as at schools, when the 
cadets are allowed to receive their friends 
at the College. Although the shops of 
Cowes are so near, they are also 80 far. 
being out of bounds. This notwithstanding, 
the lads may readily indulge their natural 
appetites for “tuck,” as an excellent dry 
canteen is attached to the College, in which 
the weekly shilling of official pocket-money 
may be expended to advantage. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that smoking is 
strictly prohibited, neither is the consump- 
tion of any species of alcoholic liquor per- 
mitted, unless, indeed, by the doctor's 
orders. a 

I have briefly referred to the iodical 
spells of sea traming upon which the cadets 
embark. For this pur there is per- 
manently attached to Osborne College the 
second-class cruiser Eclipse, a vessel of 
5,600 tons and 8,000 horse-power. This 
cruiser, from time to time, embarks a batch 
of cadets for a week's trip, which is arranged 
to take place during their first term, so as to 

ive them an early taste of their future po 
ession. I shall have more to say regarding 
the character of life on board in the article 
of this little series which deals with “ sea 
time.” 

Indeed, life at Osborne is one happy 
round of existence which, in long after 

ears, the naval officer will n look 
k upon as mellowed by many pleasant 
memories. On the completion of his sixth 
term, the cadet takes his first definite step 
of progress towards the end for which he is 
training, for he will not return to the Isle of 
Wight establishment ; but, on the expira- 
tion of his leave, proceed to Dartmouth. 
With this next epoch in his professional 
graduation I propose to deal in my succeed- 
ing article. 


(To be continued.) 
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UR hobbies and our characters often go 
hand in hand. Now, I have known 

a goolly number of collectors of curios**ies 
in my time, and I am one of those who think 
that such collectors are born and not 
made, which means that they have the taste 
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the workmanship is beautiful, especially 
in the inlaid specimens. My illustration 
shows a number of these oll boxes: one, 
as you see, shaped to represent books, is 
very oll and quaint. We shall, of course, 
try to inclule in our collection oae or more 
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Some Spꝛeimens of Old Boxes and Brass Candlesticks. 


for it as schoolboys. I could tell of a 
schoolboy—two schoolboys, in fact—who 
by poking their noses into all sorts of un- 
likely places, and with no more money 
than the molest weekly allowance, com- 
meaced to gather together such a collection 
of oli objects that in after-years was insure 1 
for from two to thre» hundred pounds. 

- What shall- you collect? Bearing in 
mind the state of the exchequer in the case 
of most bof$s, I would say, Until you have 
gained experience and knowledge enough not 
to be taken in by all sorts of faked-up 
forgeries, be content with old-fashioned and 
curious objects that have been superseded 
by machine-made articles, wood-carving, 
objects that may have become obsolete ; in 
fact, search for the things that have the 
charm of handwork upon them. 

Afterwards, when we have learned a good 
deal about the oli articles, and have grown 
more ambitious, and have larger sums 
to spend, we can think of more ambitious 
fields for our hobby. We can even, if 
we wish, discard some of our youthful 
treasures, or hand them over to juniors. 

But let me say this much: these old 
things, humble though they may be, are 
growing in value. They are not being 
reprolucel to-day, you see, and there is 
not an unlimited supply. 

Take the case of oll pewter, for instance, 
cheap enough in its day, and nobody woull 
have thought of collecting pewter articles 
at one time. Now, there are, up and down 
the country, some excellent collections, and 
it shoull be remembered that pewter comes 
well within the reach of modest purses. 
Another reason why I commend pewter 
to the beginner is that he is not so likely 
to be taken in by imitations, for the simple 
cause that pewter is not so likely to be 
imitatel as, say, oli furniture. Old pewter 
mugs can be bought for about two shillings 
and sixpence, many of them with glass 
bottoms, 

Another object I should like to suggest 
to the boy collector is the box. It does not 
seem at first sight a thing to get very keen 
about, but I know a collector who has 
made boxes his hobby. In many cases 


of those handsome oll mahogany knife- 
boxes. In these days they are sometimes 
fitted for stationery ; my antiquarian spirit 
tells me, somehow, that this is a mistake— 
better keep them as they are, and if possible 
fill them with a set of those old-world 
green-handled table-knives. 

Don't forget to keep a look-out for oll 
snuff-boxes ; they are quite a fiell in them- 
selves, and range from the most expensive 
material and workmanship to very humble 
specimens. Keep a look-out, too, for an 
oll spinning-wheel; these are easier to 
find in the north than the south, and a 
friend of mine picked up a beauty for five 
shillings. 
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Now, I think I have male it quite clear as 
to the class of objects it is safest to begin 
with. We do not want to be imposed upon 
by worthless imitations, as I sail before, 
and there is no denying the fact that, until 
we have gained a little experience, whether 
we be young or oll, we shall be—well, 


Wedgwood Jug, Pewter Mug, and Old Stone Water-bottie. 


I say it frankly—easy prey to the un- 
scrupulous. 

There was a boy I knew who was the envy 
of his fellows because he had a splendid 
collection of old coins. He started by 
having a collection left to him as a legacy, 
and whea he hai gloatel over this long 
enough, he startel to add to it by degrees. 
His great joy was a set of these ancient 
coins bearing the heads of the many kings 
who bore the name Arsaces. A reference 
to a biography will tell us that the first 
monarch of this name founded the Parthian 
monarchy, that “ he induced his country- 
mea to rise against the Syrian empire, 
B.C. 250, on which they raised him to the 
throne. Arsaces was slain in battle after 
reigaing thirty-eight years. His successors 
all took his name," What a proud thing, 
then, was it to possess even a partially com- 
plete collection of these coins; no wonder 
the taste for more was develope]! 

That reminds me, it frequently happens 
that a nest-egg like this—something we 
already possess to make a start from—will 
determine the channel in which we shall 
p In my own case, I remember 

found my nest-egg by searching the 
shelves of the china and glass cupboard. 
An oll jug bearing the magic word Wedg- 
wood was the first find. I show it here in 
my second illustration—a quaint oll object 
with a mask on the spout. I told a friend 
about it, and he went home and found 
the family breal-and-buttez plates were of 
Mason's ironware china. 

I may add that in both cases the powers 
that ruled were gool enough to let us start 
our collections with these objects, and 
even to add to them, as we discovered 
fresh spoil, some oll glasses with spiral 
threads up their stems, some oli Spode 
tea-cups and saucers, and other things, 
with th?» proviso, however, that these 


things were never to be swopped ” ; they 
were family things, and as such they were 
to remain. 


This seemed fair enough, and 


reasonable ; and we realily gave our solemn 
words of honour to abile by the decrees. 

I shall not easily forget the first bit of 
old furniture I ever acquired. There was 
an auction going oa, and I strollel in, 
It appearel that a ew things had been 
put in for sale bya poor old cottage-woman 
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to vay her rent. They were not in the 
eatalogue, but presently an old club-footed 
mahogany table was put up for bidding. 
It fell to me for eleven shillings; and I 
was as proud as Punch, or Lucifer (whichever 
of the two was the prouder) There was 
I saddled with the first piece of furniture 
I ever possessed, and regretting—yes, and 
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pottery. Do not for a moment hesitate to 
pick up objects so modest as Liverpool 


ware, Staffordshire figures, and examples 
of Lustre ware. I daresay some of us 
have seen the wonderful Willett collection, 
which, as the collector says in the prefatory 
words of the catalogue, was brought together 
* to develop the idea that the history of the 
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Many of them have come down from genera- 
tion to generation, and are greatly prized. 
But often a lonely oll man or woman 
dies, and the little bits of ornaments and 
other furniture are sold, and this, of course, 
is the opportunity for the collector, if he 
happens to live in a country district. 

But our collection of china and pottery 


China Ornaments for the Beginner. 


still regretting to this day—that I let some 
one else acquire a delightful old chest of 
drawers with excellent brass handles, for 
something less than one pound sterling. 


“He who will not when he may, 
When he will Le shall have—nay," 


which, I take it, means, Do not throw away 
good opportunities, especially, I would 
add, when at the same time they are 
capital bargains. 

But I shall not enlarge on old furniture 
for the boy collector. Bought in the 


Proposed Memorial to Lord Nelson, 1811. 


ordinary way at an old curiosity-shop, it is 
risky for the beginner, and there is the ques- 
tion of stowing it, and it is often expensive. 

Old china is more likely to come under 
the notice of beginners than is old silver, 
and under china I include the humbler 


country may to a large extent be traced on 
its homely pottery." 

I may add this particular collection 
goes back to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
t includes dishes, plates, etc., displaying 

rtraits of the Stuart kings, the Hanoverian 
ings, and many of the nation’s heroes, 
These figures also represent the costume, 
the public events and sentiments, even the 


crimes of their date of manufacture. There 
are watchmen, criers, beadles, and other 
battle ‘scenes, Scripture 


8 officers; 
istory, riots, are all represented. 

And I may class with these the curious 
old Toby jugs, puzzle jugs, and the mugs 


Books and Engravings. 


will not be restricted to figures and otker 
ornaments, There are such things as 
old Delft plates, tiles, and other objects ; 
there is the much coveted Lowestoft ware, 
and of course real old china from the east. 
There is Chelsea ware, Plymouth, Dresden, 
and half a hundred other kinds. 

Old glass is almost as interesting as old 
china, and what has been said of the 
representation of the national history upon 
old china and pottery applies to old English 
glass, and very beautiful are some of the 
old glasses inscribed to the Jacobean 
cause—glasses that were raised to the 
lips of those ready to live or to die for the 


that have hideous and surprising frogs 
sitting inside them to scare the drinker half 
out of his wits. 

Amongst the jugs is one inscribed : 

“Shave for a penny, Hair drest for twopence, and a 
glass of Gin ‘nto the bargain." 


I have often come across these Staffordshire 


figures on the mantelpieces of village cottages. 


Col'ected Odds and Ends. 


old or the young Pretender, as the case 
might 

Some will fancy collecting relics of 

rticular heroes, and that is a very interest- 
ing phase of the collector's hobby. My 
fourth illustration shows the design for a 
memorial to Horatio, Lord Nelson, pub. 
lished a few years after his death; that I 
was-lucky enough to lay my hands on only 
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two or three days ago. It is beautifully 
executed, and I am still congratulating 
myself on my find. I am horribly greedy 
concerning Nelson relics, and perhaps more 
particularly any engravings or pictures 
representing his career. This design that 
I illustrate is coloured, and charmingly 
coloured too. 

Books and engravings are another fiell 
for the collector. I should like to enlarge 
on these subjects, but my space is growing 
visibly less, and the editor's fiat has gone 
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ws returning home one evening from a 
visit to a distant camp across the hills, 
and I paused leisurely and often to enjoy 
the weird scene lying before me—a strange 
scene where, in the yellow light of a Punjab 
sunset, the flicker of woodmen's fires cast 
a wild red glow against the dusky masses 
of the forest. 

But the night was fast coming on, and at 
last I began to make quick steps for home, 
for my road was becoming difficult to find, 
and, moreover, I had an object in wishing 
to reach my old quarters again. 

As & young surgeon who had hitherto 
had but few chances of seeing the great 
world and the wonderful countries that 
make up the vast empire to which, with 
no little pride, I belonged, I had welcomed 
the day that ordered our regiment to India, 
that Oriental jewel in Britannia's crown. 

Thus to the wild and fascinating Punjab 
we had come, and I settled down to the life 
of an Indian regimental surgeon full of 
delight at all I saw around me, and full of 
enthusiasm for the work I had chosen. At 
first I had somewhat missed the familiar 
faces to which I had become so accustomed 
at home—the good mother and kind sisters 
who had surrounded me with an atmosphere 
of pure affection from boyhood ; for here, in 
the forest wilds of the military settlement, 
there were only two Englishwomen—of 
whom I shall presently speak—and the 
swarthy faces of the Hindus and sun-tanned 
“ Tommies " made up the entire population 
of the region into which I had been thrown, 
together with the small handful of British 
officers. ; 

Our chief, Colonel Morris, a fine specimen 
of the regimental commandant and a 


grand old man, had been a great friend 


of my father’s, who himself had been an 
officer in the Indian Medical Service, so that 
it was perhaps natural that he should take 
an interest in me, and, indeed, from the first 
meeting we had been excellent friends. 

The Colonel, whose wife had been dead a 
good many years, had with him an only 
daughter. 

Madge Morris was a good type of the fair, 
well-bred English girl, tall, and with golden 
hair and great blue eyes full of wonder and 
girlish happiness and contentment. From 
the first we became great and fast friends ; 
the girl had few relations, and preferred to 
stay with her father in the lonely country in 
which his lot was cast. Au old servant 
acted as maid and companion, and though 
the devotion of old Mary was unquestionable, 
she had so great a dislike of the niggers "' 
about her that it was only too evident that, 
were it not for the love she bore her young 
mistress, she would not stay a day longer 
in such a place, for her conversation was a 
never-ending grumble, though she was 
5 good-natured enough, at Indian 
ife and ways. 


I had been at work inspecting some 
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forth that I must say all I have to say on 
the pleasures and joys of collecting in a 
single article. Hard lines, when one’s pen 
is itching to write of many more delightful 
objects to engage our attention; but I 
must add, there are delightful coloured prints, 
many of them quite small in size and known 
as Baxter Prints, that the modest collector 
will do well to seek. There is one, a portrait 
of Napoleon, that is especially covetable. 
Now a boy may ask, Is it not better to 
take up one particular line, and turn all 


THE FAKIR. 
By Dr. FREDERICK GRAVES. 


outlying stations for a week or two, for a 
suspicious case of what looked like incipient 
plague had been reported, so that I had been 
absent from the camp a good many days, 
when o1 again reaching quarters that night 
I was astonished and alarmed to hear that 
Miss Morris was ill. 

I had not been back in my shanty for 
more than a few minutes when the Colonel's 
orderly, an Irishman who had followed and 
fought with his master all over the world, 
came in with an urgent request that I 
would, if not too tired, come round to the 
chief’s quarters, as he had some matter of 
great importance upon which he wished to 
confer with me. With some trepidation 
I hastened out at once after Corporal Mike 
O'Flaherty, ful of foreboding that the 
important matter must be the sudden illness 
of his daughter. 

Nor was I mistaken, for on my entrance 
I found the Colonel pacing up and down 
his room with every appearance of great 
and uncontrollable agitation, so very 
different from bis usual calm and collected 
demeanour. '' Ah, Syme!” he exclaimed, 
grasping my hand warmly, I am precious 
glad you have got back to-night! I was 
getting very uneasy, for my little girl has been 
taken very poorly the last few days and I 
can’t mike out what it means at all.” 

“Tell me all about it—what is the 

matter ? ” I asked, at the same time mur- 
muring some commonplace remarks about 
the heat, meant to be reassuring and com- 
forting. 
He then related that Madge had been 
taken suddenly ill a few nights before with 
violent internal pains, had become insen- 
sible for a little while, and had thrown up a 
small quantity of blood. 

I pondered over the svmptoms and re- 
called that, as far as I knew, there were no 
traces of consumption in her familv, and she 
was usually the very picture of health. 
I was much puzzled, but could give no 
definite opinion until I had seen and examined 
mv patient. ; 

She was then sleeping, and it seemed a 
pity to disturb her, so, after trying to set 
the Colonel's mind at rest about his child, 
I walked back to my place, intending to call 
again in the morning. 

When morning came I paid my professional 
visit, but found Miss Madge so much better 
that before long I concluded the attack 
must have been one of those strange obscure 
half-nervous seizures that women are so 
liable to suffer from in alien climates. 

She rapidly improved. under some simple 
remedies, and in a few days went about as 
usual, gay and light-hegrtegl. as ever. 

I had almost forgotten the incident, sharply 
as it affected me at the tine for I had grown 
to be very fond of Madge nnd felt pretty 
sure she returned my affection, when the 
Colonel again summoned . me ^ hurriedly, 
It was & terribly hot morning, and, arriving 


one's attention to that? There are many 
things in favour of specialising, but for the 
beginner, I think it is decidedly more advis- 
able to make & more general collection. 
For one thing, the chance of picking up 
objects here, there, and everywhere will 
be much more frequent where, so to speak, 
everything is grist that comes to the mill. 

And lastly, I would say, Be as keen as you 
like—you cannot be too keen on your collect- 
ing hobby; and keep your eyes open on 
holiday jaunts. 


at his quarters, I found the poor old man 
dreadfully upset. Madge had been very ilk 
all night and this morning was quite pro- 
strated. 

I was so puzzled by my patient’s symptoms 
and appearance that I could not for the life 
of me think of any clue or cause. I tried to 
recall all the unusual cases I had read of; 
all the curious cases of fever—malarial and 
other—common to hot climates: all the 
forms of poisoning, and all the — Suddenly 
an idea flashed through my mind ; it was but 
a vague and disconnected idea, a mere wild 
and passing fancy, but it made an instant 
and indelible impression on my brain and 
set me thinking. And, as I thought, the 
idea grew and gained upon me until I had 
no longer any doubts—I was certain of it. 

Madge was being poisoned! Slowly, 
insidiously, by some little known but none 
the less deadly Indian agent that was, 
gradually and surely, sapping her strength, 
sapping her very life away. 

It grew plain she would not be able 
much longer to stand against the attacks, 
for each one—and this was the third—I 
found left her weaker than the last. 

I went over in my mind all the theories 
I could formulate to account for the state 
of things. Could there be anyone in the 
camp who owed Madge a grudge ? It seemed 
quite preposterous to think of such a thing 
as a traitor in the camp, for Madge was 
idolised by everyone, and all the soldiers were 
fond of doing her any little service, many of 
them even showing jealousy of those who 
were favoured. 

I said very little at first, but decided to 
keep careful watch. I told the Colonel that 
I believed I had discovered a clue to his 
daughter's illness, and that he might make 
his mind easy that she would soon be all 
right. 

I further warned Madge to be on the 
watch—without actually telling her my 
suspicions, for after all they might only be 
suspicions. I admonished her particularly 
to take very great care in regard to what she 
touched in the way of food. 

Under treatment my patient gradually 
improved, but I could see that another 
attack would be very dangerous. 

I spent some time prowling about each 
day among the natives, hoping to fall, 
in this wav, upon some definite clue; but 
I noticed nothing unusual, and I began to 
think I was simply wasting my time. . 

One morning, however, my notice was 
attracted by a squatting group of natives 
who were huddled round a clump of giant 
bushes, whence came a curious growling 
noise. 

Approaching quietly and as though about 
to saunter carelessly past, I saw the group 
was engaged in an attitude of great attention, 
listening to the growlings of an old fakir, 
or some such being, who seemed to be 
airing his.grievances, to judge from his wild 


esticulations and occasional violent out- 
ursts of shouting. 

As I got nearer, however, a change came 
over the scene and the assemblv ; the speaker 
ceased his denunciations, relapsing into 
silence with a vicious scowl at me from under 
his bushy brows. 

He was a filthy and disgusting object, ard 
I had no desire to get too close to his odorous 
presence. 

Feeling I was distinctly in the way and 
anything but wanted, but nevertheless 
scenting that mischief was brewing, I turned 
and walked away. I began to ruminate 
on the hideous old fellow's presence there 
in the camp, and to wo der what it portended, 
when I recollected I had seen this same 
ugly face prowling about the camp for 
some days, and more than once sitting on 
his haunches behind the Colonel's bungalow. 

It was just getting dark that evening when 
suddenly an idea flashed through my mind: 
I would, late as it was, seek out the fakir 
and have a good look at him— perhaps a 
word with him. 

Coming to the clump of bushes where 
I had seen him holding forth, I found the 
place quite deserted. 

Hesitating for a moment, I turned on my 
heel intending to retrace my steps and 
revisit my patient, when an idea struck me 
to examine the spot. me 

Striking a match, 1 groped round and 
round, but found nothing but a bit of twisted 
paper. An impulse urged me to put the 
dirty screw in my pocket, which I did, 
when my attention was caught by a wooden 
club with a metal head. Evidently it 
belonged to the old fakir, and he had drop 
it, perhaps forgotten it. I wondered what 
the thing could be; it did not look like a 
weapon of defence nor yet a tool. 

Examining the thing again, I found the 
metal head bruised and powdered with 
traces of some white gritty substance, and 
I concluded some earth or salt had been 
powdered with it. 

Then the presentiment that I had really 
hit upon a clue of importance took such 
firm hold of me that I picked up the club 
and took it home with me. 

When I arrived at my shanty I carefully 
re-examined the club, hammer, or pestle. 
I could not decide what the white powder 
was, though I applied several tests to it ; it 
appeared to be a hard crystalline insoluble 
substance. 

Then I remembered the bit of paper I 
had picked up. Taking it from my pocket, 
I was surprised on opening it to find it also 
contained a little of the white powder. 
Then, in an instant, all was clear as day- 
light ! 

It was powdered glass !—and the fakir 
must be the culprit ! 

The symptoms all pointed to the adminis- 
tration of some such irritant substance. 
But how ? Somehow this diabolical native 
must be able to get entrance to the bungalow 
and the chance of mixing the stuff with 
poor Madge's food. 

The next night I determined to watch. 
The Colonel would be out, I knew, and 
Madge left alone with old Mary and the 
cook ; the latter I felt convinced was honest 
and perfectly innocent in every way, though 
a native. 

As the fakir had been dozing under his 
bush all through the day I did not trouble 
about him till the evening, but as it began to 
grow dusk I took up my position, unknown 
to anyone, in a small pantry behind the 
kitchen. 

I had, however, on second thoughts, 
taken the cook into my confidence, so 
confirmed was I in his innocence, and though 
at first he showed some alarm he readily 
entered into my plan. 
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. Then it was I learned from him that it 
was his custom on the evenings when the 
Colonel was out to prepare some soup for 
the patient's supper and to place it on the 
pantry window-sill for a few minutes to 
cool before old Mary came for it. 

I directed him to go on with his work in 
as unconcerned a manner as possible while 
I hid myself in the small pantry near the 
window. When the soup was ready it was 
placed as usual on the window-sill, within 
reach of my arm and also within reach, as T 
found, of anyone passing below the window 
in the road. 

For some time I feared mv plan was going 
to prove a failure after all, and, growing 
tired with waiting in the dusk, I began to 
think I might as well come out of my hiding- 
place and let Madge have her supper, which 
was getting cold. 

I was actually on the point of openin 
the pantry door and stepping forth, when 
fancied I saw something move in the shadow. 
Glancing keenly round at the bow! of soup, 
I then distinctly saw a long, dark, skinny 
hand slowly raised above the sill. 

As its bony fingers, in which was a scrap 
of screwed-up paper like the one I had 
discovered, approached the bowl’s edge I 
darted softly forward and swooped upon it, 
seized the dirty paw, and with a mighty 
wrench drew up the arm and head of the 
fakir ! 

He made a desperate effort to free himself, 
and tried to fix hie long fangs in my arm, 
but, seizing a carving-knife, which the cook 
had left handy, I brandished it ferociously 
over him and cowed the culprit into sub- 
mission. 

With the cook's help we captured the old 
miscreant and brought him in and locked 
him up in the pantry. 

I sent Madge her supper, and, though I 
fear it was cold, it was at any rate not 
flavoured with glass-powder. 

The Colonel expressed much surprise and 
great thankfulness at the escape of his only 
child, and needless to say Madge never had 
another attack of her illness. 

It then transpired that some years pre- 
viously the Colonel had instituted drastic 
proceedings against a body of seditious 
mischief-makers, and the old fakir was 
one of the leaders; hence his idea of ven- 
geance was to strike at the Colonel through 
his daughter. 

Madge is now my wife and India is very 
far away, though we often look back to the 
time when she so narrowly escaped being 
poisoned by a Punjab fakir. 
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That's right, boys, keep well under the 
umbrella!” 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER CHEERYBLE : 
Times change! 


make up." 
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Better Late than Never. 
“Eh! 
In my 
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By REv. CaxoN FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, D.LITT. 


LACK sheep! Black sbeep! 
All his people said: 
What a collar! What a neck! 
What a towsled head! 
Slam bim down to read a book, 
How he yawn'd and sneezed ! 
Twice a day they wollop'd bim, 
Still be wasn't pleased. 
Only Dolly next-door 
Smiled on Jack: 
Guess'd she was a judge of sheep, 
Aud liked em black. 


Black sheep! Black sheep! 
Tell me was it nice? 
Should your pockets always be 
Full of snails and mice? 
Tell me, when you go to church 
(No one dare to smile), 
Do you let your guinea-pigs 
Roam about tlie aisle? 
Only Dolly next-door 
Smiled on Jack: 
Guess'd she was a judge of aheep, 
And liked 'em black. 


Black sheep! Black sheep! 
Broke the garden tools, 
Tumbled out of apple-treee, 
Tumbled into pools. 
Grew and wouldn't fit hia clothes, 
Punish'd prunes and rice: 
Once of measles did for most— 
He mast bave ‘em thrice. 
Only Dolly next-door 
Smiled on Jack: 
Guess'd sbe was a judge of sheep, 
And liked ‘em black. 


Black sheep! Black sheep! 
Couldn't do a sum: 
Meddled witb machinery, 
Losing lote of thumb. 
Went and made an aeroplane— 
Tell me, was it nice, 
Turning out a genius 
‘Spite of sound advice ? 
Only Dolly next-door 
Smiled on Jack: 
Guess'd she was a judge of sheep, 
And liked em black. 


oung days there was no 
‘Boy’s Own Paper,’ so I take it in every week now to 
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NOTICE ro OOSTRIBUTORS.—4/l manu s intended 
for the Bov'a OWN PA»ER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself tn anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accid: ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is s0 great that a considerable lime must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for acc-pted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re, ublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special vilue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly slated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns ín due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. N,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


A. MILL8.— The George 1. halfpenny is worth sixpence. 
The other is an Indian coin you could have identified 
at the British Museum. 


SAILOR.— If you had read the correspondence you wonld 
know that the answer is get * The Sen.“ fifteen-pence, 
post free, of Spottiswoode & Co., “Shipping Gazette” 
Office, 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


G. T. DavigS.—The article on “The Boy's Own 
Sharpie was on pages 461, 541, and 572 of our twenty- 
fourth volume; that on “The Boy's Own Skiff” was 
on pages 540, 689, and 621 of our twenty-seventli 
volume. 


D. H. (Begumpore, India).— We were delighted to re- 
ceive your letter. By all means compete. The affirma- 
tion will do in the circumstances you mention. 
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A. F. BUTLER.— The artic'e has been out of print for 
many years, but see “ The Telescope: How to Choose 
and Use It," in our eighteeuth volume. We do not 
reply by post. 

SAM.—It is a George 1L half-crown and worth perhaps 
six shillings, 


R. WEB&RTER.— There is an article on “Living Mario- 
nettes " on page 252 of our twentieth volume. 


READER.—We have had many articles on building boata, 
but we never reprint an article in these pages. The 
first was in our firet volume, and it was reprinted in 
our * Indoor Games." 


G. F. WurTNEY.— I. The address could probably be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the London Playing- 
fields Committee. 2. Some of those in our Christmas 
Numbers might do. 


ViKING,—À piece of thin smooth board, 18in. by 11) in., 
with straps or indiarubber rings at the corners to 
keep the blotting-paper from slipping off, ought to 
answer all your requirements. 


PIGEONS (Anxious).—Somcthing wrong, and radically 
wrong too: but we could not say what till after 
many inquiries, Keep ell clean. Izal is a good dis- 
infectant. 


F. G. O. C.—Yes, Dr. Gordon Stables, R. x., will 
send you a copy of “Boy's Own Book of Health and 
Strength” if you forward 1s. 10d. Bovril is the best 
for you, because the strength and e:sence of the ox 
meat is in it. Write address plainly. 


Book ABOUT Mice (A. E. L. W.).—Mr. Upcott Gill, 
pubiisher, Drury Lane, London. 


PUPPY-FEEDING (R. B.).—Feed five times a day till five 
months old. Good milk, lactol, boiled Spratt's, and a 
little meat. Plenty of fresh air, fun, aud romping. 


S. D. (co. Down). — We cannot possibly read and criticise 
the first productions of aspiring amateurs, nor can 
we “forward them to anyone who would." If you 
want tolearn about where you stand in comparison 
with others, you should enter one or more of our 
EMT competitions as announced from time to 
time, 


A. M. S. (Melbourne).— Delighted to receive your letter, 
and you certainly need make no apology to us for 
being “only a girl"! We are glad to know that 
you are but one of many hundreds of girls who 
regularly read the B. O. P.“ and even take part in its 
varied competitions. Pleased to hear how thoroughly 
the paper is appreciated in your district in Melbourne. 


R. WATTS.—It is ‘not a con, but a marker or counter 
for games, aud it says so on it. : 


O. PEFRLES.--There are so many, but read Grecn's 


* Short History of the English People " to begin wit h. 
There is no better book for reference than “TLe 
Annals of England,” but it ends at Queen Anne. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (C. H. A. Y.).—If you want a stand 
camera we should suggest cne of Lancaster's (W. J. 
Lancaster & Scn, Colmore Row, Birmingham). If 
you want a hand camera, we should snggest one of 
thore made by * Hobbies, Limited" (12 Paternoster 
Square, London, E.c.). Poth supply cameras from 
V. 1s. upwards that will do rcally gcod work, and you 
must choc sc the one that suits ycur pocket best. We 
recommend you not to buy a camera below this price, 
and not to get a emaller one than quarter-plate size, 
n stand camera is probably the best for a beginner; 
lut some hand cameras can be used for both hand and 
&'and work. 


C. W. FiELP.—Tbank you for forwarding the photo- 
graph, which is very interesting as showing what can 
be done by gas-light with a comparatively short ex- 
porure. We are glad you like the * B.O.P.” so much. 


C. A. GREEN.—1. The subject of enlarging is treated 
of in nearly every text-bouk of phctography. Also we 
have had various articles in past ni mbers— e.g. VoL 
XXI.for1899. 2. Ferro-prussiate paper is made by 
cx ating any suitable paper witb a colntionof citrate of 
iron and ammonia, 1 oz.: water, 4 oz.—using a tuft 
of cotton wool or a soft brush and going evenly over 
the paper, taking care to cover the whole surface. 
Hang it up to dry and print in the usual way under 
a negative till the image is ecen in a brown colour 
and fairly deep. Then flow over the peper a solut'on 
of potassinm ferricyanide, 1 oz.: water, 4 oz.—tke 
result will be a picture in which the dark parts of the 
negative rhow white on a blue ground. The picture 
is fixed by simply washing it, after rinsing it with a 
weak solution of citric acid. It must be washed till 
all yellow colour has disapreared. 


F. D. (Anerley).— We do not furnish the private 
addresses of contributors, but any letter you may 
rend through us will be duly forwarded. 


Novice (Tunbridge Wells).—You might do well to join 


the Association of Oycle Campers, whcse office ig 
at 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. Address the 
Secretary. 


O. T. (Swansea).—1. Out of print with us. 2. We do 


not supply working drawings beyond those given 
with our articles. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE: A TALE OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By Tom Bevan, 
Author of “A Hero in Wolfekin,” ete. etc. ° 


CHAPTER XLII.—NEWS OF THE HAWE.” 


Now for my late man's share in O'Neil's 

visit. learned of it from the Irish. 
man himself; he sent a scrawl on a dirty 
piece of paper the next morning, asking me 
to pay the messenger, as he had not a penny 
to spare. 

From the missive I found that the thief 
had gone into Alsatia, the den that held so 
much evil, and whither bad men went as 
naturally as a river goes to the sea. He 
bought the goodwill of some other rascals 
by sharing amongst them a portion of his 
plunder. News came to O'Neil that the 
** Fleece " in West Chepe had been robbed 
by one that had served the goldsmith. He 
sought out the robber and inquired after 
Master Puddifoot, hoping, really, to get news 
of Master Puddifoot's nephew, for he was 
seeking me, having left the Hawk in order 
to track me down and avenge his brother': 
death. He got more startling news than be 
expected. 

For days my runaway man had secretly 
watched the house on behalf of O'Neil. He 
found out that my household was going to 
the merrymaking, and suggested the plan 
by which the Irishman got access to my 

rlour. All this O'Neil told me, and finished 

is letter by declaring that henceforth he 
would attempt to do me no hurt ; but he 
warned me that Carton and Captain Jonas 
might at any time abandon their ship and 
come back to their old haunts, when, of 
course, they would learn tidings of me, and 
doubtless proceed to pay off old scores. 

It will be understood that the letter caused 
me the ; ond disquiet, and even affected 
my health. 

I went about my business briskly enough 
during the day ; but I grew nervous when 
twilight came. A strange step would set 
my heart a-fluttering, and I did not care to 
go about in the streets in the evening. 
Young folk like myself, the sons and 
daughters of Cheapside merchants, went 
abroad every day into the Moorfields, on the 
river, across to Southwark, or even as far 
north as the woods and fields of Islington. 
I longed most ardently to go with them, and 
at times I would venture on some pleasant 
expedition ; but I could not shake off the 
nightmare of e ee that affrighted 
me, and so was but a dull companion. 

Aunt Betsy was much concerned, and 
declarel that I was sitting too close in 
warehouse and counting-house. She warned 
me pretty roundly of the evil consequences 
of giving up oneself to money-making. 
Uncle Eli had given way to the passion and 
had soured his wife's life and his own. My 
poor aunt was greatly troubled, thinking 
that,I, too, was becoming a worshipper of 
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Mammon. The young people of our ac- 
quaintance, eager enough to welcome me 
into their circle, grew tired of me and my 
hermit ways. I was fast getting a poor 
name in the pleasant family parlours of 
Chepe. 

All this time I did not venture across the 
Fleet Bridge. I dared not walk near 
White Friars. My health grew so indifferent 
that I resolved to go to my old home in 
Hertfordshire and see to the business there 
that had long called for my attention, I 
need have no fear that any from the Hawk 
would seek me there. 

The road through Edgware and Stan- 
more, sa fe enough for a lad that tramped the 
dust, was none so secure for a young mcer. 
chant that rode his own nag. Footpads 
abounded near London; they ringed the 
place in like outposts of an army, preying 
upon those that travelled to and from the 
heart of the kingdom. I took with me, 
therefore, a stout fellow that was in my 
employ, armed him with a pair of horse- 
pistols, and equipped myself in ke fashion. 

We rode off in the freshness * the morn- 
ing, and got to Langley before sunset. 
Verily, there was some stir amongst the 
village folk when Elias Hodgson, that had 
not been gone a year, rode home again on 
his own nag and attended by his own man. 
No news of me had gotten to the home folk 
since the day I trudged off to London. 

"l'was like a fairy tale, so old Gammer 
Tibbles said: the orphan had gone forth 
to seek his fortune, and was come home 
rich as a king and almost Lord Mayor of 
London. I laughed at the old dame's 
chatter, but gave her a gold crown to keep 
against the coming of the winter. 

There were plenty that offered me lodging ; 
not altogether because of my fine clothes 
and liveried servant ; some of them, I know, 
would have fed and lodged me had I returned 
a penniless wayfarer. However, I went to 
the inn, where I might hire mine own room 
and choose my company. 

I had business to do with the lawyers in 
St. Albans, concerning my little patrimony. 
I found plenty to do for the better part of 
three weeks; the lawyers would not be 
hurried ; and twice during that time Aunt 
Betsy sent out to me to know how I did, and 
to give me news of the City. 
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* On the latter occasion the man brought 
with him a bundle of letters that had come 
up from Dorset, and they contained news 
that set my mind more at ease than it had 
been for many a day. There was a note 
from my lady, full of kind thoughts prettily 
expressed. She hoped that her husband 
would bring her to London to see the sights, 
chiefest amongst which, she wrote, would 
be “ the glittering golden * Fleece,’ opposite 
Wood Street in West Chepe!” Sir Arthur 
wrote a letter full of sound advice, that, 
however, was not without a sly reference to 
the maid Dorcas who, he declared, was 
pining to a shadow. But the knight’s 
biggest packet contained the biggest tidings. 

Thus his letter ran : 

* Know thou, Master Hodgson, that the 
wicked come by their own as do the good, 
for which thing the justice of God be praised. 
There is scant need to ask thee if thou dost 
still remember a certain vessel called the 
Hauk, a certain long-limbed captain named 
Jonas, his comrade, a rascally otfshoot from 
& good Dorset stock, and sundry other 
villains that came a-preying on the Hawk's 
wings. I doubt whether any of us will 
ever forget these men. Well, then, the 
Hawk is snug in Bristol harbour, refitting 
for honest employment, and her captain 
and many of her crew swing in chains at the 
harbour gate for a warning to seafaring men 
that the ‘way of transgressors is hard.“ 
Thus did these things happen : 

* When the Hawk sailed from Purbeck, 
her skipper went down the coast to a lonely 
part P Cornwall, where he found a small 
colony of wreckers and smugglers that agreed 
to harbour his ship and screen-his move- 
ments during the coming winter. This they 
did, for the Cornish coast is full of secret 
anchorages, and the dwellers amidst the 
storm-swept cliffs are daring beyond the 
common. 

“ The winter passed. The spring came, 
and Captain Jonas, piloted by a Cornish 
fisherman, took heavy toll of the traffic, 
Dutch and English, that came into the 
Channel for London or Amsterdam, and 
spared not those vessels that were Bristol 
bound. As long as the villain pillaged the 
Dutch, we could say nothing, for that nation 
is grown saucy again, and needs chastise- 
ment. But to play pirate on our own 

(To be concluded.) 
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craft was a wicked and treasonable thing. 
At least, so thought a John Blake, that is 
a shipowner of Bristol. Two of his vessels 
did Jonas rifle, when good Master Blake 


thought it high time to call Hold, enough ! ' ^ 


* Being a man of bold disposition, he went 


to sea himself in a stout ship that looked 


peaceful enough to tempt any sea rover. 
Captain Jonas could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and he bore down on a prize that made, 
at first, no real show of resistance. But 
John Blake had men enough aboard to fight 
a Dutch admiral, and the pirates found 
themselves cleverly trapped. They fought 
desperately ; most of them werc slain; a 
few sprang overboard (the ships had drifted 
dangerously inshore); the rest were taken 
and hanged, as I have said. He, that called 
himself Carton, was not hanged. What 
became of him I cannot learn; most prob- 
ably he was cut down, for he was not the 
man to yield, especially when to yield was 
to go to the gallows, 

* Comfort thyself, therefore; there are 
no more O'Neils and such like to walk into 
thy parlour intent upon thy destruction. 
We have all had a lesson that will teach us 
to fly ill companions at any cost. 
The preacher, Master Soames, came to us 
& few days since. He begged for money 
and a change of garments. We gave him 
wlnat he asked, although we shrewdly 
guessed they were not for himself. He's a 
strange fellow, honest, God-fearing, but not 
tolerant in his speech. I told him of thy 
good fortune, and he said he would pray thou 
didst not become purse-proud and vain." 

The letters gave me great comfort, and I 
sat a-dreaming for a long while after I read 
them. All the old faces came before me, 
Carton, Jonas, Soames, Sir Arthur, his 
lady, the maid Dorcas, and many others 
grave or gay. How many of them should 
I see again? There are brave, kind hearts 
in Dorset," I murmured. 

I went back to London as cheerful as my 
best friend could wish. A black cloud had 
been lifted from my life, and the sun shone 
brighter than ever it had done before. I 
had come to prosperity through much 
adversity, and I was gll the better for the 
few months of rough schooling. Ihad com- 

lained bitterly enough at times; now my 
heart was full of thanksgiving. - 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. . $ 


THINK that the sun must have affected 

Harry’s head on Thursday morning, 

for no one could have been much more 

difficult to get along with. His face wore 

a discontented expression, and if Frank or 

I wanted to walk in one place, he was 
certain to want to walk in another. 

No doubt the sun was very hot that 
morning, and there was little shade to be 
found until we stopped under some tall elm- 
trees at twelve o'clock for dinner. As soon 
as the van had been drawn up out of the 
road, we set to work in the various ways to 
which we were now becoming accustomed. 
Frank took off Solomon's harness, filled his 
nosebag. and strapped it on. I was laying 
the cloth, and giving a last polish to the 
knives; Uncle Eustace was frying the steak; 
whilst Harry kneelt in front of his own 
particular fire, scowling at the saucepan. 

When we took our places for dinner, 
sitting on the grass, by the wayside in the 


By THOMAS Coss. 


CHAPTER XIIT. —SLEEPING OUT. 


shade, Harry insisted that I had not laid 
the cloth straight. 

“ To-day's Thursday," I remarked, taking 
no notice of his criticism, and beginning to 
use my knife and fork. ; 

* Any donkey knows that," he exclaimed. 

* Yes, of course," I said; but what I 
meant was that we have begun our second 
week now and no mistake." 

* And," cried Harry, we've had chops 
or steak for dinner every day since we 
started.” 

„How about the veal cutlet and the 
pork?” suggested Frank, who, being a 
guest, felt perhaps bound in politeness to 
make the best of things. 

“ Well, aren't pork-chops chops all the 
same ? " demanded Harry. Anyhow, we 
haven't had anything that hasn't been fried. 
I'm getting tired of it, and why can't we 
have something roasted ? ” 


“It is evident," said Uncle Eustace, 


: vote for a boiled fowl to-morrow. 
easily buy another saucepan—saucepans 


al 
“that you have had something which has 
disagreed with you; but Vm afraid roasting 
is beyond our capabilities. : 

„Still,“ I hinted, “ we might have some- 
thing boiled." 

* Yes," cried my cousin eagerly, ** why 
shouldn't we? If we can boil: potatoes, we 
can boil meat ——" 

** Or a fowl," suggested Frank. 

Hear, hear,” Harry continued. “I 
We can 


aren't very dear, anyhow.” 

Since the question had been raised, it 
appeared that Harry was, after all, giving 
utterance to the innermost thoughts of us 
all Even Uncle Eustace admitted that he 
felt no great objection to a change of diet. 

* Well," he said, “ suppose we adopt 
Harry's amiable proposal and buy & sauce- 
pan to-morrow, together with something to 
put in it. 


We began to look forward to the variety 
with a pleasurable sense of excitement, and, 
on consulting his maps, Uncle Eustace dis- 
covered that we ought to reach Eastham, 
a fair-sized country town, at about eleven 
o'clock on Friday morning. 

Eastham proved to be the more interesting 
from the fact that it was market day, and, 
as well as a number of oxen and sheep and 
pigs in pens along both sides of the High 
Street, we saw a good many stalls in the 
market-place. Some of these had curious 
canvas hoods over them, and the women 
wore sun-bonnets and some of the men 
smock-frocks. There were all manner of 
things for sale on the stalls, including cream 
cheeses, rabbits, crockery, clothes, and um- 
brellas. About the ground lay some live 
ducks, with their legs tied uncomfortably 
together; but our chief purpose was to 
purchase à dead chicken, and there were 
certainly a great many to choose from. 

At last Harry seemed to take a fancy to 
one particular stall, kept by an old woman 
with a curiously wrinkled face, and, after 
prodding one of her fowls with his forefinger, 
he suggested that we should buy it. 

“What is the price?" asked Uncle 
Eustace, putting on his eyeglasses to examine 
the bird. 

“I can let vou have it for two and nine," 
was the answer. 

Are you sure it's tender?” asked my 
uncle. 

The old woman smiled a little scornfully. 

* itil melt in your mouth," she said, and 
Uncle Eustace turned to Frank for advice. 

“I don't know anything about fowls,” 
he answered, “ but the thing looks all 
right." 

The consequence was that she wrapped 
it in a piece of newspaper, and Harry carried 
it to the van, which was blocking up the 
road a few feet off. Having bought one or 
two other things of which we were in need, 
we moved on farther down the street, 
stopping at an ironmonger's shop, where we 
bought a saucepan to boil the fowl, and a 
perforated iron safe, so that we could keep 
our provisions this hot weather on the roof 
of the van. 

A mile or two along the country road we 
pulled,up for dinner, and, with more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, my cousin began to 
collect sticks to make a fire. The new 
saucepan was filled with water from one of 
our jars, the chicken was dropped in, and 
the operation of boiling it may be said to 
have begun, 

How long do you suppose it will take?“ 
asked Harry, as we all stood round the pot. 

* I shouldn't think it could be more than 
an hour or so," was the answer. 

Then you don't know exactly," I cricd. 

A few minutes more or less will not 
make much difference,” said Uncle Eustace, 
and when the fowl had been in the saucepan 
an hour and a-quarter, he took off the lid, 
peered within, and we all watched with 
great curiosity while he made an exploration 
with a fork. . 

“ [t doesn't seem quite done yet,” he said, 
standing upright again. I think we will 
lcave it another quarter of an hour." 

At the end of that time he tried the 
chicken again, but still insisted that it did 
not seem to be very tender. 

“I know," cried Harry.“ that I'm most 
awfully hungry. I shouldn't mind being 
old Solomon," he added, with a glance at 
the horse, who stood, placidly munching the 
contenta of his nosebag. 

We waited, with more or less impatience, 
for the chicken to satisfy Uncle Eustace's 
requirements in the way of tenderness, 
until half-past three, by which time it had 
been boiling nearly four hours; and even 
then he did not look very contented as he 
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lifted it out of the pot and laid it on the 
dish. The potatoes, of course, having been 
kept hot over the spirit-stove, were all 
falling to pieces, but Frank surmounted 
this difficulty by mashing them. 

If the fowl had been hard to cook it proved 
still harder to carve. In fact, after strug- 
gling with it for some time as he knelt on 
the grass, Uncle Eustace said that he must 
have “ more purchase over it," and, rising 
with a harassed expression on his face, he 
carried the dish into the van, placing it on 
the table between Frank's bed and his own. 

“ I have never found any animal quite so 
difficult to carve before," he exclaimed, 
growing very hot over the attempt; and 
when he had at last succeeded in severing 
the joints, he brought the dish outside 
again. We passed our plates in turn, each 
receiving a portion, and then we made a 
valiant effort to eat it. 

" [ can't bite mine!” exclaimed Harry, 
a few moments later. 

“Tho fact is," said Uncle Eustace, “ it 
was an antediluvian fowl the old woman 
sold us, and I advise you all to leave it 
alone." 

“ She told us it would melt in our mouths," 
I reminded him. 

“ I believe it belongs to the Stone Age,” 
said Frank Ingleby. “ The best thing to 
do is to bury the pieces.“ 

“Whata sell!” muttered Harry; but even 
he could not eat the fowl, and, after following 
Frank's advice and burying the remains, 
we fell back on the despised frying- pad and 
made a good meal of eggs and bacon. 

It was late that afternoon before we got 
on our way after this experiment in cookery, 
and we had not travelled many miles when 
Uncle Eustace gave the word to stop for 
the night. This was the hottest evening 
we had experienced since leaving London, 
whence we had by this time come a con- 
siderable distance, although not nearly so 
far as we should have done if Uncle Eustace 
had not mapped out a circuitous route in 
order to avoid the larger towns. 

* Should you mind," said Frank, as my 
uncle rose from his camp-stool after supper, 
*if I were to sleep outside on the roof 
to-night ? " 

„The question is, should you be able to 
sleep there ? " answered Uncle Eustace. 

* Oh, I should sleep right enough," said 
Frank. If it comes to that, I can sleep 
anywhere." | 

The consequence was that, as soon as we 
had put away the supper things, he began 
to make preparations. We had, only an 
hour or two ago, laid in a fresh stock of oats 
and hay for Solomon, and these had to be 
pushed to the front beside the meat-safe. 
Then Frank removed the tarpaulin off tho 
bicycles, and stood them up with their 
wheels as far apart as the width of the roof 
permitted, and the handles together, thus 
making a kind of framework, over which the 
tarpaulin was arranged in the form of a 
tent ; although I told Ingleby he would be 
much cooler without anything to cover him. 

Beneath the tarpaulin he laid his mattress 
and a blanket, whereupon he declared that 
everything was ready. 

He seemed quite impatient to go to bed, 
and clambered up before the rest of us had 
entered the van. 

Are you all right there?“ cried Uncle 
Eustace. 

* First-rate," said Frank. It's beauti- 
fully cool. I shall be asleep in half a minute. 
Good-night all." 

Harry and I must have fallen asleep as 
soon as we lay down, but presently I was 
awakened by a noise which made me think 
of Serooge dragging his iron chains about. 
Although Frank had taken off some of his 
clothes, he had kept on his boots, and I 
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suppose he was fidgetting abont, and it was 
those we heard rubbing against the roof of 
the van. Anyhow, it was enough to wake 
anybody, and before many minutes I heard 
Uncle Eustace get up and make his way to 
the steps. 

* Frank!” he shouted, and, receiving no 
answer, repeated the name four or five times. 

" What's the matter ? " asked Frank at 
last, in a very sleepy voice. 

“I wish you would keep your feet still. 
It's twelve o'clock, and you're making such 
a row it's impossible to get to sleep.” 

“I was asleep until you woke me," said 
Frank reproachfully. 

“Well, I wasn’t,” 
Eustace. * Do lie still, 
fellow." i 

All right," said Frank, and Uncle 
Eustace entered the van, sighed, and, I 
suppose, lay down on his bed. But still tho 
noise went on overhead, as if one of the 
bicycles had slipped and Frank had risen 
to refix it. After about half an hour Uncle 
Eustace got up again, and, going to the 
steps, shouted up to Frank quite angrily : 

* Look here, Ingleby,” he cried, “ the 
best thing you can do is to come down." 

* Wha—at ? " muttered Frank. 

* Come down—can't you hear? 
to go to sleep." 

“ Can't you?“ asked Frank drowsily. 

* No human being could sleep with all 
that row over his head." 

"I haven't moved," 
proachfully. 

* Well, move now, and be sharp about it. 
Bring your mattress down, and go to bed 

roperly.“ 

All right,“ was the answer; and now 
the noise even woke Harry, who seemed 
rather frightened until I told him what it 
was all about. By the time Frank had 
thrown down his mattress, climbed off the 
roof himself, and brought his things into the 
van, he sounded quite wide awake, and we 
could hear him profusely apologising for tho 
disturbance. 

"I really am most awfully sorry, Mr. 
Warner," he said, two or three times, when 
Uncle Eustace told him not to be sorry any 
more, but to make his bed and go to slecp 
again. 

We all laughed at Frank on Saturday 
morning with the exception of Uncle Eustace, 
who yawned during breakfast, but for- 
tunately we came to a river at a little after 
ten o'clock, and a good swim seemed to put 
him in a good humour: still there was not 
likely to be any suggestion of repeating the 
experiment. 

* Now," said Uncle Eustace, when we 
had started on our way again, “ the very 
first thing to-day is to lay in enough pro- 
visions to last until Mondav ; the next must 
be to hit on a good camping-place for to- 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow will be our second Sunday,” 
cried Harry regretfully; and we plodded 
along until a village was reached, where I 
went to the post- office to inquire for letters, 
whilst the others attended to the shopping. 

I found a letter from Kathleen, who said 
she felt certain I should like Whitby, and 
my mater had written to Frank again. 
inviting him to accompany me and Harry 
and to stay for a fortnight. I could seo 
that he wanted very much to come, and I 
did all I could to persuade him ; but Uncle 
Eustace must have talked to him again, 
because he said he should write and refuse. 

* You see," he explained when I asked 
him why, as we were roaming in the woods 
on Sunday afternoon, “ Mr. Warner is 
immensely kcen in my making up my mind 
to go into the bank directly the tour is over. 
He,says-l(oü£ht to gét to work as soon as I 
can, and, besides. there's an examination. 


answered | Uncle 
there's a good 


I want 


said Frank re- 
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Frank Ingleby was not the kind of fellow 
to be good at examinations, and I believe 
I could have done just as well myself, 
although there were, of course, plenty of 
things at which he could beat me. 

But,“ I suggested, you haven't made 
up your mind to go into the bank at all yet.” 

* No," he said, “ that's right enough, but 
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then, if I accept your mater’s invitation, 
Mr. Warner says it will be almost the same 
as making up my mind the other way.” 

So he wrote to Whitby after we returned 
to the van, and, after tea, we took the letter 
to the post; but still I hoped that Frank 
might not be compelled to go into the bank, 
and the only way I could think of preventing 


(To be continued.) 
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this was by appealing to Sir Robert Hill. 
Because, being very rich, and having a great 
deal of influence in the colony, it seemed 
that it could not be difficult for him to do 
Frank a good turn if he pleased. And it 
struck me that he already liked Frank 
Ingleby so well, that nothing would please 
him better. 


———ñ— — . — 
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1 a silver coin in the old man's 
hand, I went back quickly to the inn. 
I had had warning enough by now to be 
in no doubt that some matter was toward 
importing danger to such as were concerned 
in it. 

A number of men in peasant smocks 
loitered about the courtyard, and for a 
moment I reproached myself that I had 
disbelieved Will Honeycomb. But as I 
watched them more closely, they did not 
appear to be like farmers despite their 
smocks, and there was none amongst them 
that I knew. What was stranger, too, was 
that some wore spurs on their riding-boots, 
. guch as I had never seen farmers do before. 
Neither did they walk like peasants, but with 
a quick alert step like men accustomed to 
the pursuit of arms, and with a certain 
careless daring as though they were bent on 
some bold enterprise. 

The inn, too, seemed full of them, and 
I could see their heads bobbing about at the 
windows and could hear their loud laughter 
and rude jest. 

What a fool Will Honeycomb must have 
thought me, if he counted on my believing 
that these men were farmers from the fair 
of Tubney Warren. Moreover, I noticed 
that they called for rich red wine more often 
than for ale, and jingled their money as 
though they had never lacked abundance 
of it. 

My great desire was to reach the chamber 
where de Villiers and Ruston were to meet, 
and hide myself before they came. This 
was no easy matter with the inn overflowing 
with people. 

I diimbed the stair and went down the 
narrow passage towards the door of the 
chamber. It was half open, and I saw a 
number of men seated inside, with glasses 
and tankards on the table in front of them. 
They appeared very silent and spoke only 
in whispers, so that I could not tell what 
they said. 

Hearing a quick step behind me, I turned 
away and Will Honeycomb passed me. 
He entered the chamber and shut the door. 
I did not know if he saw me, but his face 
as I caught sight of it was full of anxious 
concern. 

Hardly knowing what to 3^, T returned to 
the gallery 5 the courtyard, and 
1 8 leaning on the balustrade and watching 
the folk below. I had been there perhaps 
five minutes when I heard the sound of feet 
behind me, and Will Honeycomb came along 
the passage. Behind him followed six men, 
great, strong, broad-chested fellows, each 
wearing a long smock. 

As they went down the stair behind the 
innkeeper I saw the point of a scabbard 
peeping from beneath the smock of one of 
them. I could not forbear smiling at so 
sorry a disguise, for no one, not even a blind 
man, could have mistaken them for farmers. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SECRET PANEL. 


I waited for a little while after they had 
descended the stair. Then I went softly 
back to the chamber which they had left. 
The door was shut, and at first I feared lest 
it was also fastened, but it yielded easily 
when I pulled the latch. So I went in 
softly and shut the door. Empty glasses 
and tankards covered the table, which was 
splashed with wine and aie. The chairs 
were thrust back as though they who had 
last sat on them had been disturbed and 
had risen suddenly. 

A fire of logs sputtered on the hearth, 
and the glow from them flickered on the 
oak panels of the walls and played about 
the words set in gold above the hearth : 


“Who seeks good cheer 
Will find it here; 
Who drinks brown ale 
Shall ne'er grow pa'e ; 
Who quaffs red wine 
Shali ne'er repine. 
Who loves goad fool 
Shall have fair brood. 
If such you please, 
Then take your ease, 
And ease your sma.t 
At the White Hart.” 


The words caught my eye, and I read 
them through again, as I had done many 
times before, when Master Will Honeycomb 
had had more leisure to wait upon me than 
he had to-day. Then I sought the panel 
which concealed my hiding-place, but so 
skilfully contrived was it that I had some 
difficulty in finding it. I knew that it was 
somewhere facing the hearth; but each 
panel was very like another, and though 
I examined them closely I could find no 
difference. 

I had a sudden fear lest perhaps I had 
come to the wrong chamber, and that it 
was not here that I had seen de Villiers and 
his friend. But that was not possible, for 
in this place only were the lines concerning 
the good cheer of the inn, and I had seen 
them when I peeped through the slit near 
the hinge of the door. 

But, when I was near to despair—for I 
was lost if anyone should find me I pressed, 
as if by chance, one of the roses carved in the 
oak and the panel flew open suddenly. At 
the same time I heard voices in the pasaage. 
With a beating heart I sprang quickly into 
the closet and drew the panel back into its 
place. 

I was only just in time. 
moment and I was lost. 

The door was thrust open and some one 
entered the room with a light, almost noise- 
less, step, and I knew that it was Will 
Honeycomb. He was at once followed by 
a man whose feet trod heavily, and at every 
step I heard the jingle of spurs. 

Ay. the enterprise is forward, and if 
no mischance mar it, 'twill succeed beyond 


But another 


most men’s dreaming. But hark you, 
Master Innkeeper, see to it that the knavea 
‘make not too great love to your brown ale.” 

I drew as far back as I could in mv narrow 
hiding-place, for the sound of Ruston’s 
voice brought to me all the fears of all my 
life together. My right hand crept round 
to the hilt of my sword, and the feel of it 
gave me back something of my lost assur- 
ance. 

Will Honeyeomb answered him with a 
kind of surly reverence. 

* "Tis a cold day, my master," he said, 
“and a man fights ill on an empty stomach. 
I will see to it that they are prudent.” 

“I need a lining to my own stomach," 
Ruston broke out roughly, so send me 
speedily a bottle of Burgundy. I am in no 
mood to hearken to a fool's prating.” 

I could not hear what answer Will Honev- 
comb made to this rude speech, but onlv 
the sound of his footsteps as he left the 
chamber and went along the passage. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX.—TO THE LANDS WHERE SHINES THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


(Us Go-Baxa was certainly right when 
J he told Dess that he was not sailing 
" with a saint." But the skipper was a 
straight man. He believed in using but not 
abusing every blessing that was vouchsafed 
to him in this world. 

He had laughingly told the boys more 
than once that he himself could do all the 
drinking that was needed in the mess, He 
said to Bill one day at dinner : 

** Oh, by the way, William 

„That's me, sir, though I comes quite as 
quick when they calls me Bill —if dinner's 
waiting.' 

* Well, I saw you cruising about for'ard 
to-day with a cigar in your mouth about as 
big as a broom-handle." 

* More or less, Cap’n Go-Bang. Thank 
you, Mr. Jones, I think I will. I don't 
think, after all, there is anything to beat 
boiled beef and carrots." 

Go-Bang smiled. “I think," he said, 
** vou are a sort of twisting away from the 
subject in hand." 


“ Oh, yes—broom- handles. Yes, sir." 
“Well, William, you're too young to 
smoke. For your own sake I shan't 


allow it." 

* I suppose, sir,“ 
if I choose? 

If you chew, or choose to chew, William, 
I shall send you for'ard to work before the 
stick." 

* Of two groat evils choose the lesser, 
sir," said the boy, and Cap'n Go- Bang, sir, 
I wouldn't incur your displeasure for all the 
broomsticks in the world. But I did think 
I looked rather a swagger sailor man behind 
that cigar. So that's all right. Revenons 
a nos moutons, which means, Let us return to 
our boiled beef and carrots.” 

* And are we really bearing up," said 
Cluny, '*for more southern seas, Captain 
Go-Bang ? " 

* Ay, lud, we are going to follow the fish. 
We shall probably do what Vanderdecken 
of the Flying Dutchman never managed to 
do—round the Cape; but first and foremost 
Il land my Cape Verde men." 

** Time, too," put in the first mate. 

„Not troublesome, I hope, Mr. Jones?“ 

„They soon might be. My experience 
of these chaps is that so long as they have 
plenty of work, plenty of excitement, and 
plenty of cash in prospect, they are as happy 
as niggers in an empty barrel of long-lick 
(molasses); but idleness kind of prevs on 
their nervous systems, and if they lose their 
tempers it doesn't take them long to whip 
out a knife." 

* I would rather not have any quarrel on 


he replied, * I can chew 


my ship,” said Go.Bang. “ Why, even 
fists have been fatal before now.” 
Cluny looked towards Desmond and 


caught his eye. Each knew where the 
other's thoughts were at that moment. 

„That's true, sir. Ill give you an 
instance.“ 

" No, no, Jock. Not at present, 
how," said the skipper. 

And the boys breathed more freely. 

By the way, lads," he continued, “ PIN 
tell you something that will please you to 
the nines, I shall give you a peep at 
Ascension and at St. Helena also. I shan't 
stay more than a few hours at the rock, but 
some days at James Town. There is 
almost sure to be an American vessel there, 
and I want to clear my tanks, and start 


any- 


clean ship for the Indian Ocean. I'm sure, 
boys, you will be delighted to stretch. your 
legs on shore once more, won't you * " 

“ We have been so well treated on board.“ 
said Cluny, ‘that I for one wouldn't mind 
if I didn't go over the side for a whole year 
to come." 

* And what say you, William?!“ 

* Oh, I'm on for anything. I suppose 
there are a few tuck-shops in James 
Town?" 

I do not think that any ordinary mis- 
fortunes could have damped that boy's 
spirits permanently. He had, of course, 
been told all Cluny's trouble, and he really 
felt sorry for him. At the same time the 
lad was not very far wrong when he told 
both him and Dess that he had far more 
common-sense than either of them. 

They must forget all they could. No 
doubt, he said, all would come right in time. 

The three of them often talked about the 
affair when alone together, although Bill 
alwavs tried to avoid any allusion to it ; 
but Cluny especially seemed to` have a 
morbid desire to bring it up. 

But the worst and strangest feature of 
the case rested in a somewhat common 
psychological fact, which only proves that 
in a state of extreme fright the brain is for 
the time being paralysed. 

Neither Cluny nor Dess could remember 
whether they actually procured tools and 
put poor Benjie out of sight, or whether 
they only covered him up with leaves as if 
he had been one of the Babes in the Wood. 
At one time they believed one way, at 
another time another, and the doubt often 
kept Cluny’s mind unpleasantly exercised, 
expecially in the stillness of the night. 

Dess had got over the matter much more 
completely than Cluny. That is but a 
characteristic of the Saxon nature. I 
think the Celtic is more apt to lean towards 
pessimism, 

The Black Squall landed her passengers, 
and south and away went the good barque 
en route for Ascension. She followed pretty 
nearly the same track as the Royal Mail 
ocean steamers 'twixt Britain and the Cape. 
What a vast distance it is to think about— 
6.600 miles as near as I can remember! 
A long voyage for even a steam vessel, 
which nowadays is capable of conquering 
both time and tide. But when we think of 


a sailing barque in connection therewith— . 


why, it is simply appalling. And if one has 
to suil on to Canton or to Australia, the 
straight route is about double even for an 
ocean grevhound. 

The Black Squall was by no means a grey- 
hound nor even a whippet, though under 
a cloud of beautiful snow-white Yankee 
canvas she could, even in half a gale of wind, 
show a pair of clean heels to many another 
ship that had to lie-to and wait for better 
weather. 

When I say that during her voyage to 
Ascension the Black Squall passed several 
mail steamers, 1 need hardly add that they 
were homeward bound. Those going out 
invariably passed her, coming up hand over 
hand and steaming on and on, leavirg a 
great white foaming wake behind them, 
and an oily mark which would remain for 
days and which the Black Squall could 
actually steer by. 

When they met a British ship, or when 
on: overhauled and passed them, Cap'n Go- 


over our. white canvas bags. 


Bang invariably lowered his ensign and 
received a dip in return. This was what he 
called rendering unto Casar the things that 
are Ceesar's, 

Britain is still mistress of the seas, it must 
be remembered, therefore it is considered 
the duty of vessels belonging to another 
country to dip the ensign first. I do not 
know how it would be nowadays if a 
Spaniard, for instance, refused. The dig- 
nified way would of course be to pass and 
take no notice. Old Admiral Blazer, of 
H.M.S. Fame, did not hold with such 
dignity, however, for, meeting a foreign ship 
once while homeward bound, that was 
passing without the accustomed recog- 
nition, he cleared a gun, and next minute 
a shot went whizzing over the offending 
barque. 

This brought her to with a round turn, 
and when he overhauled her he hailed from 
the poop. 

“I am sending a boat aboard of you.’ 

The boat went speeding over the blue 
water, the tars in white and the red marines 
with their rifles making a very pretty show 
in the sunlight. 

Back they came soon with the merchant 
skipper on board. 

He had hardly got footing on deck when 
he was made prisoner, then another hail to 
the foreigner to send a boat for him. 

“ Back you go now, sir, and instantly dip 
ensign to Her Britannic Majesty. If you do 
not do so, I'll blow you out of the water in a 
brace of shakes." 

The salute, when it did come, was of course 
returned, and there ended the matter. 

But Dess used to lean over the bulwark; 
of the Black Squall as one of these mail ships 
went speeding by and rake the quarter-deck 
and bridge with his field.glasses, thinking it 
just probable that he might see his own 
father or mother on board. He gazed in 
vain. The truth is, though Dess did not 
know it then, his father was by that time 
back in England, and even doing all he could 
to find the whereabouts of his boy. 

The N.E. trade winds died almost away 
at last or became variable, and the good 
barque was soon crossing the Line the best 
way she could—in the doldrums, indeed ! 

And very doldrum-y both Hoops and 
Chips the carpenter admitted it was on this 
voyage. A puff of wind just now and then, 
with no more weight in it than a feather 
pillow; flapping sails or sails that would 
neither flap nor fill, because the wind was 
straight up and down, as Jock Jones said. 
like a cow's tail; big smooth waves all 
round, like the green hills of Sussex; in- 
decd it wanted very little except sheep upon 
them to render the illusion complete. 

From port to sta' board, from sta'board 
to port, swung the ship, raising her bows 
and sinking her stern, raising stern and 
sinking bows, and behaving for all the world 
like a drunken sailor staggering back to his 
ship early on a summer's morning. 

It was tiresome, irksome, and seemingly 
unnatural. To have sticks or“ fiddles " on 
the cabin table when it was blowing a bit 
was only fair and square, but with never 
a breeze—ugh ! 

* Steward, we won't have soup again till 
we are out of the doldrums,” 

„No soup, sir?“ 

No, because we don’t want it spilt all 


See?” 


“I see, sir.“ 

* Oh, by the way, Captain Go-Bang,” 
said Dess that same dav at dinner, while he 
held on to the edge of the table, I should 
like to have a bottle of rum.” 

** A bottle of rum, boy ? ” 

* And I should like a bottle of rum also, 
sir." This from Cluny McNeil. 

The captain looked from one to the other, 
then burst out laughing. 

“Now I understand. That is to pay 
your footing when Neptune comes on board, 


so that you shan't be shaved. Isn't it, 
boys?“ 
“Thats just it, Cap’n,” said Bill. 


* Pray, sir, don't encourage them in their 
cowardice. Look at me, Cap’n; am I 
asking a bribe ? ” 

Then it was Jock Jones’s turn to speak. 

Listen, sir,’ he said, smiling aloud. 
* Both Dess and Cluny desire the rum more 
than that rat there. Why, sir, he knows 
that Hoops is going to be Neptune, and he's 
been and gone and hired himself as barber.” 

“Ho! ho!" said the skipper. Ste- 
ward ! send for the cooper. "Tell him he is 
to come aft and below without a moment’s 
delay.” 

Now, the ship was expected to work over 
the Line that very night, and at that very 
moment Hoops was busy rehearsing his part. 

But in so great a hurry was he to rush aft 
that he quite forgot to divest himself of 
his great white beard and wig. And thus, 


much to the amusement of those in the cabin, 


he came flving down the cabin staircase and 
presented himself. 
* You sent for me, sir?“ 
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“I did, Father Neptune. Nay, don't 
apologise, you look splendid, old man. But 
these are my orders: Master William there 
is not to be barber, and these two young 
gentlemen must face the music like all the 
other greenies.” 

“TI see that they do," said the mate. 
* Ahem!” 

* You can go now, Neptune. I'll make 
the reward all right after. You understand ? ” 

** Gaily, sir," and off he went. 

And so it turned out that, when a trumpet 
was blown that night, all the three boys 
were roused most unceremoniously out of 
their bunks and trotted on deck. 

But Cap’n Go-Bang got up also. He was 
still young enough to enjoy fun like this. 

The reader has read before, no doubt, 
about the frolic in crossing the Line. I myself 
in many a yarn have described it, and so have 
other writers who may never have been to 
sea in their lives. 

There was onlv one innovation to-night, 
and it was a droll one. 

The officer of the watch ran down below 
to the skipper's cabin. 

* Neptune has come, sir, and would like 
to speak with you." 

“T'I be up in a jiffy.” | 

** Well, sir, please don't be long, because 
the party has come in a motor-boat, and 
Neptune says it is hired by the hour, and so 
he can't wait." 

And there, sure enough, was Neptune and 
his wife and barber too, all in goggles and 
bearskin coats, and all the greenies were 
queried, &oaped, shaved, soused, and kissed 
by Neptune’s old 'ooman by new patent 

(To be continued.) 
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electric machinery. After that there was 
a wild dance to the sound of the ship's 
fiddle, then the god of the ocean wave 
disappeared once more over the side, and in 
a short time there wasn’t a sound to be heard 
except the occasional flip-flap of a big sail 
or the tread of the officer’s feet on the 
moonlit quarter-deck. 

I think the boys, Dess and Cluny, slept 
more soundly after that souse and that shave. 

The moon was very bright to-night, 
though not yet full, so the stars blinked 
but faintly. You could have seen to 

ick up needles on the quarter-deck, though 

for one should not have cared to be 
the man who scattered any needles about 
while Jock Jones was there with his morsel 
of rope’s end. 

The moon sank down behind the waves 
at last. Then the stars had a better show. 
So had the tropical lightning that flashed 
and flashed almost continually behind the 
low white clouds on the horizon. 

And now right in the east and not a point 
to north or to south the blood-red sun rose. 
It was a most beautiful sight, and the path- 
way twixt the upper limb to the ship was 
crimson like the sun itself. He had not 
leapt out of the sea. He never does so, even . 
in the tropics, except in the books of those 
who have never been sailors. 

But oh, the beauty of the nights and days 
now when the wind began to blow again 
gently and sadly, uncertain at first, but 
steady at last, as the N.E. trade caught the 
vessel in its soft warm embrace and seemed 
to welcome her and waft her away towards 
the lands where shines the Southern Cross. 


———— 2 3. — ———————— 


IN 


S a precaution against the chafing of 
the rope Malcolm stripped off his jacket, 


folded it, and placed it on the edge of the 


clitf. He was in danger of losing it, and it 
might be cut through by the rope; but 
better both these misfortunes than that 
the rope should part, and the adventurous 
lads, intent upon securing their snap-shots, 
&hould be hurled to the bottom. 

The three took their stand a few paces 
away ready to pay out the rope. Sammy 
wedged himself into the angle of the rock, 
and peered over the edge, to watch the 
descent, and transmit the signals. Daunt- 
lessly, with his camera in his hands, Mac 
seated himself on Malcolm's jacket, with 
his legs dangling two hundred feet from the 
base of the cliff, and his face calmly set 
toward the open. Ready!” cried he, 
and immediately the rope slackened. He 
slipped, unexpectedlv, dragging the jacket 
with him, and it scemed for a moment as 
if it would sail below ; but the next moment 
the rop? bit it and held it in position. 

“Lower away!" said Sammy, and 
slowly, inch by inch, Mac descended, scrap- 
ing the rock with his feet, as he tried to 
fend himself off, but getting à bump or two 
about the back and shoulders nevertheless, 

* Stop! " Sammy called out, lifting his 
hand. 

Mac had' reached the shelf, and with his 
feet upon it was able to twist himself round 
and bring his lenses to bear upon the nest. 
The eaglets, as if in expectation that the 
strange creature swinging a dozen yards 
or so from them was bringing a fresh supply 
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of food, began to stir and gape. They were 
only half-tledged, and might have been 
captured with little or no resistance. Their 
eyes seemed uncanny to Mac as they lifted 
the bare lids and looked at him ; their heads 
were partially bald, and as they fluttered 
in the nest, lifting their wings, he could 
see the downy under- parts of their yellowish 
&speckled bodies, To their dawning senses 
the camera may have represented a special 
tit-bit which was being conveyed in this 
curious fashion for the appeasing of their 
ever-clamorous appetites; but Mac him- 
self, had they only known it, would have 
been a tenderer morsel, and more to their 
taste, than the mysterious box he carried 
with its points here and there flashing in the 
sunlight. 

He had no time, however, and no desire to 
indulge in fanciful speculations, The com- 
pression of the rope, which was now relieved 
a little, had been greater than he had 
bargained for, and the bumps had bruised 
him. He found it difficult to steady him- 
self upon the shelf and hold the camera 
still enough to secure a really good nega- 
tive. It must be a snap-shot. An exposure 
of two seconds even in that uncomfortable 
position, with his whole body trembling, 
would spoil the plate. He pulled up the 
shutter and fixed the camera in the crcok 
of his left arm ; then, when the eaglets were 
somewhat quieter, and had shuffled a little 
apart, he pressed the bulb and hoped for 
a satisfactory result. To reverse the 
holder and obtain a second negative, strain- 
ing as he was upon the rope, and with his 


foothold so insecure, required no small pluck 
and deftness, but he managed it, and waved 
his right arm as a signal to Sammy that he 
was ready to be hauled up again. 

" He's got them," exclaimed Sammy 
excitedly. ' Pull!" 

They pulled with a will, and up he came 
faster than he went down. He still kept 
his back to the cliff. This was the only 
way in which he could guard the precious 
camera and its shadowy freight. If he had 
turned his face to the cliff he might have 
saved himself two or three nasty knocks, 
one of which raised a lump on the back of 
his head as large as a pigeon's egg, and he 
might have helped the toilers above by the 
fuller use of his feet ; but the preservation 
of the camera and its contents was his 
first thought. If the camera had been 
crushed between his body and the rock, 
and if the light had rushed in and destroyed 
the contents, all his labour would have Leen 
in vain. 

Soon he was sprawling on his back among 
the heather with the camera clasped closely 
to his breast. The light had gone out of 
his eyes, and his face was very pale. It was 
the reaction from the tense nervous strain 
to which he had been unconsciously sub- 
jected in the manipulation of the camera 
while he was swinging on the face of the 
cliff. The blow on the back of his head had 
contributed its share also to rob him of his 
Renses, 

* What's the matter, Mac?" asked his 
uncle, with grave concern. Are ye hurt, 
laddie ? ” | 
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* No—that is—where am I ? " he replied, 
struggling back to consciousness, The 
swoon was but momentary. “ What an 
ass I am ! " he went on, trying to raise him- 
golf. and biting his lower lip in his vexation, 
while Malcolm fanned him with his bonnet. 
* It must be the knock on my cranium," 
and he felt at the swelling, which was very 
tender, and just beginning to hurt him. 
„Come, Sammy, it’s your turn now." 

* Sammy had better gi’ it up, I'm think- 
ing," said Malcolm. 

* Not he," answered Mac, who knew 
that thia would be a sore disappointment to 
his friend. He's more nerve than I have, 
haven’t you, Sammy?" But Sammy 
mide no verbal reply to either. He had 
already slipped into the loop, and was 
waiting for Malcolm to secure the knot behind 
his shoulders. 

„Are ye really gangin’ doon?” Mal- 
colm asked, turning away from Mac when 
h» saw that the colour was creeping back 
to his face, and that he was almost himself 
again. 

„Of course,” said Sammy. What 
have I come for? I should never forgive 
myself if I * didna gang doon.’ " 

* Losh, mannie!" returned Malcolm, 
* ye're o' the richt breed gin ye do belang 
to the Sassenachs. Weel, weel, we maun 
improve o' Mac's descent, and mak' sure 
ye dinna crack yeer skull i' the uplift. We'll 
lower the bit boxie to ye wi' a piece o' 
string, and haul it up again when ye've 
dune wi’ t. That'll leave ye wi’ yeer airms 
and legs at leeberty, and ye can gang doon 
and clam'er back wi’ yeer face to the rock." 

Jock was told off to watch the descent, 
and pass on the signals. The two men 
were quite equal to the handling of the rope. 

Mac was left to his owa devices. He 
pulled the carrier out of his camera, and 
placed it in the knapsack, and thrust a 
second carrier into position, in which were 
two fresh plates ready for further use. An 
opportunity might suddenly present itself 
to enrich his collection, and he did not mean 
to miss it by his unpreparedness. 

Sammy reached the shelf easily. Jock 
lowered the camera to him, and he secured 
it without much trouble. He was cooler 
and steadier than Mac, and obtained a 
firmer foothold. Mac’s generous testimony 
to his better nerve was quite correct. He 
hid the fullest confidence in the men above 
him and in the strength of the rope, and the 
long sheer drop beneath him brought no 
tremor to his limbs. Having taken a snap- 
shot with his first plate, he ventured to give 
the other an exposure of three seconds— 
his plates were somewhat slower than Mac’s 
—but he was afraid that the sezond time 
the camera had jogged the merest trifle 
as he released the pressure upon the bulb. 
He gave the signal cheerfully, and Jock 
quickly drew the camera to the top. 

Almost at the same moment the men 
bégan to haul at the rope. Assisted by his 
hands and feet he was coming up splendidly, 
and without a scratch, when, unseen by 
him, but visible to those at the top, an 
eagle swept into the blue. With a majestic 
curve, from the mountains behind them, 
it came. Silently and swiftly, with its 
powerful wings outspread, the curve carried 
it within the range of their vision, and as 
they beheld it, its down-glancing eye 
caught sight of Sammy suspended on the 
face of the cliff. With a thrilling scream 
it arrested its wheeling flight, and swooped 
at the intruder. The men were horrified. 
Sammy’s life did not appear to be worth 
a moment's purchase. He was near the 
top, and they hauled with all their might. 

The scream rung in Sammy’s ears, and, 
al:hough he could not see, he surmised what 
was happening. With the increasing rapidity 
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of the ascent, which, coming so suddenly, 
swung him clear of the cliff, he had a 
distinct premonition of the deadly peril that 
threatened him. Desperately, as he swung 
back again, he dug his fingers into the 
edge of the cliff, and with another tug they 
jerked him over; but the eagle was close 
upon him. 

The men dared not leave their places; 
the danger was that Sammy might slip 
back, and roll over the edge. Death, in 
that case, would have been absolutely 
certain, But in the other case it seemed 
almost as certain, for, enraged at the 
intrusion, and in defence of its young, 
in a second or two now the cruel talons of 
the eagle would have been embedded in the 
muscles of his back, and its bent beak driven 
with relentless force between his neck and 
shoulders, Already its talons were crooked 
&bove him, and its head thrown back to 
Strike, and, beside themselves with mingled 
anger and sorrow, both Malcolm and 
Donald thought that Sammy was doomed. 

Jock saw what was coming, but they had 
no eves for Jock. They were transfixed 
with fear at the approaching catastrophe, 
helpless to prevent it, and still straining at 
the rope. They did not see that Jock had 
pitched the camera aside and seized the 
three-legged tripod. It was folded, but he 
shook it out as he advanced. Then they 
saw him, wielding it with both hands like 
a long, slender weapon, and, as he rushed 
upon the eagle, they both prayed that he 
might stop soon enough to save himself from 
toppling over the edye, and strike swiftly 
enough to save Sammy from the horrible 
death which threatened him. The yielding 
sticks whistled through the air; with all 
the power of his tense and hardened muscles, 
guided by an eye as true as that of the 
eagle itself, Jock whipped them like lightning 
clean across the neck of the bird; they 
splintered into fragments in his hands, 
and overbalanced by the force of the blow 
he fell forward over Sammy's prostrate form. 

Sammy was saved. 

The neck of the eagle bent beneath the 
blow. It seemed as if it might be dislocated, 
for the bird fell backwards, fluttered for the 
fraction of a minute on the lip of the preci- 
pice, and then rolled over. Midway from 
the bottom, however, it recovered itself. 
With wings outspread, and flapping heavily, 
it rose to its nest, and settled there, drooping 
and stupefied, over its young. They did 
not disturb it, and it was too cowed by its 
discomfiture to return to the attack. 

The men ran forward. Sammy was 
now out of danger. In the same instant 
that Jock had delivered his stroke, they had 
dragged him a little farther away from 
the brim where the eagle had disappeared, 
and, as they ran, he raised himself, rolling 


Jock from him. By the time the men 


reached them they were sitting side by side 
in the heather. 

** Ye're a’ richt?“ queried Jock. 

“I think so," panted Sammy, “ unless 
my ribs are broken by the pressure of the 
rope. How did you come to fall on me? 
You’re no light weight, Jock. The bit of 
breath I had left was driven clean out of 
my body." 

* I couldna help it," returned Jock, a 
little ruefully. ‘“ Ye see, Sammy, the eagle 
was on the tap o' ye, and I couldna get in 
my stroke wi' the sticks till I was near by. 
I must ha' ower-balanced mysel', and come 
doon on ye wi’ a wallop. But that's na 
maitter noo that ye're a’ richt.” 

“ The eagle on the top of me!” repeated 
Sammy. Face downwards, he had not seen 
the eagle. That something untoward was 
about to happen, except he were speedily 
rescued, he knew; but this was the first 
clear intimation of the deadly danger from 


which he had been plucked just in the nick 
of time. He caught sight of the pallid 
faces of the men. Malcolm was loosening 
the rope, and Donald was passing his hands 
softly but firmly over his chest. Suddenly 
the tears rushed into his eyes, and he said, 
in tones with à touch of awe in them, and 
thrilling with gratitude, *''Jock, you've 
saved my life.” 

“ Av, laddie,” said Donald, almost in a 
whisper, “ ye owe yeer life to Jock. And 
ye've na ribs brokken—thank the guid Lord 
for that!“ 

It was a shrewd blow, Jock.“ Mac put 
in. He had almost been forgotten during 
these moments of peril. “ And I'm glad 
we brought the tripod, though it's gone to 
smithereens. But that's nothing. We can 
soon get another. And I don't know how 
to thank you," seconding Sammy's attempt 
with tears in his eyes. 

Soon everything was ready for the 
descent to the platform, and then down the 
niche to the bottom of the crag. By the 
aid of the rope, and the strength of the men, 
this was safely negotiated, and they com- 
menced their long and wearisome tramp 
through the ferny hollows, and over the 
heather-clad hills, back to The Mains. 
Ere they reached the end of the journey 
the darkness was upon them, and Mac and 
Sammy were aching in every limb; but the 
expectant Jennie had prepared an appetis- 
ing supper for them, after which, having 
bidden Jock and his father good-night as they 
climbed into the vehicle that was to carry 
them to the Intake, they crept upstairs, 
and slept unbrokenly for eleven hours. 

Next morning, when their late breakfast 
was disposed of, their thoughts turned to 
the development of their plates. Jennie 
had cleared out an old and large wooden 
press, which, denuded of shelves, and with 
a little doctoring, they were able to turn into 
a dark-room. The disadvantage was its 
closeness, After they had plastered up the 
interstices there was little or no ventila- 
tion, and in a few minutes the heat and 
smoke of the ruby lamp rendered it well 
nigh suffocating. But it was the best 
substitute they could devise, and they were 
prepared to endure greater discomforts 
than the press entailed to ascertain the 
results of their work. 

Sammy was anxious to commence at 
once, but Mac reminded him that Jock 
would be deeply interested in the process, 
and proposed that they should defer the 
development until he could join them. 
So they walked over to the Intak’ o’ the 
Brae, and invited Jock to pay them a visit 
the following morning, and witness the 
magical appearance of the downy eaglets 
on the opaque surfaces of the plates as they 
rocked them gently to and fro in the strong- 
smelling chemicals. Jock, who had never 
seen anything of the kind hefore, readily 
accepted their invitation. Early the next 
day he was with them, and by nine o’clock 
the three lads were stewing in the press. 

Sammy's plates were developed first. 
Jock opened his eyes in amazement to see 
the pictures gradually shape themselves 
under the action of the chemicals, but he 
was puzzled with the colour of the eaglets, 
and they had to explain that in the nega- 
tive. the shades were reversed. The 
plate to which Sammy had given the three 
seconds exposure was decidedly the better, 
and he quite thought that he had secured 
the prize of the day. 

“I’m smoored," said Jock, when Sammy 
took the second plate from the bath, and, 
after inspecting and exhibiting it, plunged 
it into clear water. The sweat’s runnin’ 
doon into my shoes, and the smell o’ the 
lamp’s chokin’ me. For guidness’ sake 
let's ha’ à breath o' fresh air.’ 

[Laughingly 
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Laughingly they threw open the doors, 
and ran out into the yard. 

* Losh ! " exclaimed Jock, it's like the 
black hole o' Calcoota. Twill tak’ me a 
week and a day to rid mysel’ o' the stink 
o' the cheemicals,  Heuch ! " i 

He was ready to return, however, to se 
how Mac had succeeded. His plates were 
as good as Sammy's first one, and the 
eaglets were in a different position; but 
Nammy's second oae was the best of the 
four. 

„Wait a’ bit," said Mac, as Jock and 
Sammy were about to rush out again from 
their stifling quarters, * I've got another 
plate.” 

I canna’,” answered Jock, with a sputter ; 
* I'm three pairts poisoned, and the lave o 
me is juist simmerin’ to a boil." 

So out they came again, and entered upon 
a critical comparison of the plates in the 
open air. Sammy wondered how Mac had 
managed to obtain a third plate. He knew 
that he had only taken two with him down 
the face of the cliff, and he had watched 
him use these, and no other. The third 
plate must have been a sly snap-shot at 
something else. He asked no questions, 
although his curiosity was awakened, 
but waited quietly for this additional revela- 
tion. Jock did not think about it at all. 

When they returned to the press, and 
Mac’s third plate was in the dish, with the 
chemicals washing over it as he gently 
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tilted the dish first one way and then the 
other, the three heads were close together, 
and the three pairs of eves were eagerly 
scanning the slow formation of the picture. 
As it unfolded itself their eagerness in- 
creased. The expanded wings of the eagle 
came into view. Jock was beside it, bent 
backwards, his arms uplifted, and the long, 
lithe tripod trailing out to the verge of the 
plate. Sammy was underneath, flat among 
the heather, with the taut rope passing 
over his right shoulder. It was a wonder- 
ful snap-shot—a group unique, sharp, and 
clear, and it made a very impressive picture. 

* However did you get it, Mac?” asked 
Sammy. 

“I hardly know," answered Mac. “I 
was well behind vou at the time, and, of 
course, I saw all that was happening. I had 
the plate in, and the camera was in my 
hand. I had been examining the shutter 
to see whether it would work easily, and 
when the eagie put in an appearance, I must 
have forgotten to push it back again. I 
stood watching, and as the great bird 
swooped at you I was fascinated, rooted 
to the spot, terrified and speechless. My 
breath left me. All at once I saw Jock 
rush forward, and the spell was broken. 
My breath came back with a sigh. The 
bulb was in my hand, and, in my excitement, 
and with & sense of relief, I pressed it. I 
did it involuntarily. It was a fluke—an 
accident. A full minute passed before I 


realised what I had done. Then I resolved 
to say nothing about it, but wait and see 
how the plate would turn out ; but I never 
expected it to turn out like this.“ 

„Splendid!“ exclaimed Sammy. It 
couldn't have been better if everything 
had been arranged beforehand. We'll have 
an enlargement made, Mac, and send it to 
Jock as a souvenir." 

The souvenir, a fine enlargement, touched 
up a bit by a clever artist, now hangs upon 
the walls of the old farmhouse of the Intak’ 
o the Brae. It represents the leading 
incident in the holidays of Mac and Sammy 
—almost the only incident of that memorable 
visit to Scotland which they can clearly 


remember. For these holidays were spent 
many years ago. Mac has become the 


junior partner in his father’s shipping firm 
at Liverpool. Sammy is a young surgeon 
in one of the London hospitals. Malcolm 
has gone, and Jock is the chief of the clan. 
But he is no longer Jock, and he seldom 
s»es the Intak’ o' the Brae. When Mac 
and Sammy write him, they address their 
letters to Major McIntosh, V.C., in some 
far-away hill-station on the North-West 
frontier of Hindustan, and lately a rumour 
has reached them that the chief of the clan 
McIntosh is to be created a baronet, an 
honour which, because of his bravery, as 
well as because of his chieftainship, they 
both believe he richly deserves. 


[THE END.) 
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THE RETURN 


[^ the next week or two the occupants 
of Study No. 11 saw almost nothing 
of their new haunt on the promontory. 
They had something else to occupy all the 
spare time that fell to them. 

For the long rain gave place at last to 
a spell of hard, cold weather, with a touch of 
frost that stiffened up the ground famously, 
and Chesterton, the captain, whose soul 
hankered after cups, made it his business to 
see to the rest. The senior school worked. 

But, as luck would have it,- Ackernley 
and Hartnell happened to fall in with a 
coastguardsman on his round, and from 
him, peering out over the sea meanwhile 
at various specks on the sky-line through a 
brass-bound telescope, they heard strange 
rumours about the doings of Captain 
Phillipson. 

* Anything to do with his ship?” was 
naturallv the first question that rose. 

* Av, it's the Norseman, right enough,” 
sid the man. She's due home in a week 
or ten days, you know—from Karachi, I 
b'liere. The Capt'n's going wild over keep- 
ing—keeping a sort o' d 

* The Vorseman’s coming of age?“ inter- 
rupted Hartnell, for the cosstguard's con- 
versation was a dribbling game. 

" Thit's it,“ said the man; “though 
when tramp steamers started having coming- 
Of. age parties 1 don’t know. The Cupt'n's 
getting a bit old. and that's the truth. 
Perhaps the less said the better.” 

For some strange reason, everybody 
s»emed loth to talk about Captain Phillip- 
son—Ackeraley and Harinell had never 
yet got at the truth of the .Vorseman busi- 
ness —and though the guard was let in 
during the next quarter of an hour for 
something pretty much like a  cross- 
examination, they got very little out of 
him in the end. 
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PART III. 


But they had been enabled to piece 
together something about a wild-goose 
request to the officer in command at the 
Castle that a salute of guns should be fired 
from the Crag as the little steamer entered 
the river, and, this being altogether out of 
the question, of the furbishing up and 
priming—in default of heavier metal—of 
the two tiny pieces in the back garden. 
A salute of guns the Norseman should have 
by hook or crook. The Captain had been 
in an extraordinary tantrum, by all accounts. 
Then there was talk about a box of rockets 
and blue lights, and no end of bunting. 

Also they gleaned something of prepara- 
tions that he was making—evidently on an 
altogether absurd scale—for a dinner in 
his own house, and to which nobody had 
the faintest idea who was going to be 
invited. 

It had an ominous sound. Hartnell 
pursed up his lips dubiously. 

* Looks as if we were about right after 
all, Dick, about the old chap," he remarked 
to his chum. He's got a bit unsettled in 
his mind, that's plain enough. I only hope 
nothing really serious is going to come over 
him when that ship of his does land home. 
The chances seem to lie that way, Ack. 
He's under a strain and it's getting tighter 
every day." 

"I wonder whom he’s making such a 
lordly spread for," said Ackernley curiously. 
It's entirely daft, you know, from start 
to finish. He might be lunching an admiral, 
by what Whitworth was telling us just 
now. People can only think one thing 
about it. Poor old Captain, though!“ 

They were quickly to hear more of the 
affair. On the baize table cover in Study 
No. 11 when they returned lay an envelope, 
addressed to Hartnell in a sprawling fist, 
and this proved to contain a card with a 
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formal enough invitation to dine with the 
Captain on December 12, at six in the even- 
ing, and to bring his friend along with him. 
The card was headed “S.s. Norseman,” 
and bore a small photograph, with two 
dates printed underneath. The first went 
back one-and-twenty years exactly. 

How was one to act in such a matter ? 
There was perplexity in Study No. 11 as 
they turned it over in confab. : 

„If all's true that's being said, we can't 
go, Dick," said Hartnell, staring blankly 
at the card. * And yet, you know, he'll 
expect us, sure enough." 

“ If we could help to keep him a bit in 
ballast, don't you think it would be better 
for us to be there?“ suggested his room- 
mate. 

„ H'm! May be. But I for one don't 
want to go and make merry with the poor 
old Captain's craziness, He's wrong in his 
head. I think we should hold off till this 
affair's done with. What do you think?“ 

They: thought at length, and the upshot 
was a note in Hartnell’s writing thanking 
the Captain, but regretting that they had to 
decline his invitation. 

“I'm certain it's the right thing to do, 
said he. 

It was now the first week in December, 
and only six days or so before the expected 
return of the Norseman. 

That year, as it happened, the truce 
between the powers of land and sea had 
extended far bevond the usual limit, and 
November—generally an evil month for 
shipping on these coasts—had gone past 
without anything like heavy seas or danger- 
ously dirty weather. Such a thing had not 
been known for vears, and there was shukinz 
of heads among some of the old coast-folk, 
who declared that it boded no good. lt 
was so twenty years back, and everybody 
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knew what had happened in that dread 
year-end. 

There were indications for those who 
could read them that the long truce was 
even now wearing to its end, and the bigh 
windows of the Priorhouse looked out on a 
sea that had something threatening in its 
slaty colour. 

The wind was restless, and the vanes 
veered fitfully overhead. One could see the 
fisher-people down in the little bays using 
the short daylight of the winter afternoon 
to get their cobles drawn well up the shingle, 
high and dry and beyond the reach of the 
North Sea. It might break loose now at 
any time. 

So the day passed sullenlv off, and the 
next and the next, and then, during the 
following night the persistent banging of 
shutters and rattling of loose wiudow- 
frames told half-wakened folks that while 
they slept the wind was rising. And morn- 
ing “showed the North Sea ramping off shore 
in earnest, 

People came down to the coast from far 
and near all through the dav to see the 
grey waves racing before a dead nor'-easter, 
and filling the air with their clamour. An 
angrv sea is the most entirely fascinating 
aud fearsome sight in the world, and it was 
plain that the full strength of the storm was 

quickly to be put forth. So Monday passed 
Seay in doubt and suspense, and gave place 
to Tuesday. The Norseman was to reach 
the Tvne on Wednesday. 

During the Tuesday night, when few 
were able to snatch more than short spells 
of sleep in face of the tumult outside and 
the sense of impending disaster that haunts 
and oppresses one at such a time, there 
were tidings of the first signals of distress 
having been seen far away up coast towards 
Blyth, and, later on, of the first of the 
casualties of the storm. A small schooner, 
it was said, and four of her crew gone before 
anything could be done. 

Quite unrefreshed by a night of tossing 
wakefully about, the Priorhouse fellows 
were for the most part up and out before 
full daylight had come, and, sheltering 
behind anvthing that came, saw the North 
Sea working itself into a fine frenzy. 
Enormous breakers were hurling themselves 
on the coast—which bristles thereabouts 
with jagged boulders—with a thunderous 
uproar, like that of huge guns, and the 
little haven was filled with a mad confusion 
of surf. Both to north and south, as far 
as one could see, along the ins and outs of 
the shore the struggle between land and 
gea was at its height, and the upstanding 
cliffs were shot with flickering white streaks 
that sprang at them and lashed them un- 
ceasinglv. The wind was still nor -easterly, 
though swinging round to east, and over. 
head hundreds of gulls were crowding inland 
for shelter. They had been doing that all 
the werk more or less. 

It was just as well that Wednesday was 
a Half at the Priorhouse, for anvthing like 
settled work in class was out of the question, 
when the class-rooms almost quivered before 
rioting gusts and salty spray was thrumming 
on all the windows that looked seaward. 
The fellows along the desks bent over their 
Xenophons and Euclids and stared at the 
pages in mechanical fashion, but hardly a 
man in the place had a thought for Greek 
or intersecting circles, and it was a relief 
both to masters and bovs when the bell 
brought the formality of morning school to 
an end. The storm overbore all else. 

Hartnell and Ackernley were among the 
first to make for the school-tower after 
dinner, and, hanging grimly to the salt- 

crusted masonry, watched the tremendous 
sight read before them as well as the wind 
and the whipping spray would permit. 
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In this way, crouched together, the handful 
of fellows spent the brief afternoon, mostly 
in silence, until at last the Tynemouth 
light began to show up to the south, with its 
fiery red gleam flashing steadily in and out. 

Then Hartnell turned to shield his cyes, 
stinging with salt and the rough usage of 
the wind, and Ackernley joined him. 

“What about the Norseman in all this?“ 
he said. 

“Oh, they'll never attempt to bring her 
info the river with a sea like that ! " replied 
the other. We can be pretty sure of that. 
She'll have put into some port for shelter 
long before this—Hartiepool, perhaps, or 
Sunderland, At least, I hope so." 

It's most likely," said Ackernlev. 

* All the same," went on Hartnell, ** I've 
more than half a mind to cut along to Tyne- 
mouth, just to see if things are all going 
well. There's an odd fancy in my head 
that something untoward's happening—to 
the Captain, I mean. What do you say? 
Will vou come?“ 

“Tve been on the point of proposing it 
all this last hour," said Ackernlev. But, 
I say, we mustu't be seen, you know—by 
the Captain, that is.” 

“Right!” answered Hartnell. 
get our togs and set off now.” 

As they quitted the school precincts the 
early darkness was closing in rapidly. One 
began to lose sight of the sea now, save for 
the phosphorescent glimmering of the fury- 
ridden wave-tops as they swept to and fro. 
Here and there also war the twinkling light 
of a street-lamp that had managed to hold 
its own against the wind. Overhead the 
stars were shut out. 

With the going down of the daylight one 
felt unconsciously as if everything were now 
given over to the mercy of the storm that 
it might work its will unchecked: that 
helpless sense of foreboding laid a starker 
hold than ever on the mind. One imagined 
terrible thiugs that might be going on in 
that waste of waters. 

Leaning well to windward and making 
use of all the cover there was, they made 
their wav determinedly forward, and were 
soon in the town, where the railings along 
the sea-front were lined with sightseers. 
The nearer they drew to the river the thicker 
grew the knots and groups of men, until at 
last it seemed as if every house in the town 
had been emptied at the call of the sea. 

They had to thread their way through 
the narrow street. And suddenly, from 
somewhere right ahead, there boomed out 
the unmistakable sound of a gun. The 
crowds in the street stood suddenly still. 
Everxone listened with strained ears against 
the whistling of the storm. A full quarter- 
minute dragged by, and then—the thud of 
a second report. 

“It's the Captain and those brass cannon 
of his!“ cried Ackernley excitedly. “ Why, 
Hartnell, they've brought the Norseman in, 
after all ! " 

Hartnell shook his head. 

* Sounds farther otf to me," he remarked. 
* And, I say, where are the folk all clear- 
ing off to? It was down in the river that 
gun was fired, Dick. Some ship's struck!“ 

There could be no longer any doubt of it. 
The crowd was melting away towards the 
Tyne, and many were running—those who 
had brothers and sons coming home, prob- 
ably. The lads followed their example. 
Down the road swept the concourse of 
human beings and over the sandy grass to 
the Look-ont promontory. 

If it had been davlicht, or if the moon 
had been stronger, they would have seen a 
terrific sight stretched out before them. 
The jaws of the river and the bar beyond 
were one awful turmoil of sea, dirty grey 
and white, smothered in boiling foam. 
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Waves that had been gathering force for 
long miles joined and tlung themselves 
desperately on the northern breakwater 
as if to overwhelm it, and shot up seventy, 
eighty, ninety feet into the air in broken 
geysers of spray and splashing water. It 
was superb! 

But the thousands on the grassy knolls 
were not watching the sea. From mouth 
to mouth, shouted across the gusts, came 
news that the ship was found. A funnel 
had been made out by those in front, close 
at hand, down below on the black reef from 
which the promontory rises. 

„What is she?“ was asked on every hard. 

A tall bearded fellow stood next to the 
lads, and helped them up on to the shicld of 
one of the quick-firers. 

“ Three ships have come ashore to-night.” 
said he; “one yonder "—-pointing out to 
the bar—'* once—a German boat—piled up 
outside the South Pier; and this oue below.” 

* Lord have mercy on them 'at's aboard 
her!“ cried some one close by. 

From their position on the gun-works 
Ackernley and Hartnell could see the heaving 
of the crowd to make way for the Life 
Brigade. It would be easy work for them 
to drop a line over the ship, if only there 
might be mast enough left to make the 
hawser fast to. 

But for the wind, a strong man might 
almost have flung a rope so far. It was 
simplicity itself to the expert Brigade folk. 
The rocket was trained low, and the instant 
everything was ready flashed down into the 
river. The lads could hear the rattling of 
the rope as it flew out. And then, as if bv 
some sudden miracle, right into the murky 
confusion where the unknown and almost 
unseen ship was beating herself to pieces 
swung a great shaft of brightness. A cheer 
broke from the crowd as they saw that it 
came across from the fort; the oflicer in 
command was training his rearchlight on 
the reef. This way and that swooped the 
brilliant glare, groping about the smother of 
boiling waters, aud then stood still. They 
had found the wreck. 

The press of folk surged forward and 
hundreds of eves strove to learn something 
of the ship and the chances of a rescue. 
Was there a living soul left on board? 
Minute after minute slid by, and nothing 
seemed to be done. But the rocket. men 
werc all the while busy with their ropes, and 
nt length a light glinted from the reef. 
A lantern was being swung. Now for it! 

The two Priorhouse lads strained to see 
what went forward, when they were startled 
by a hoarse, high voice close at hand, some- 
where in the throng, 

„The ship! What is she? Lads, for 
the love o' Heaven, what is she ?” 

Ackernley clutched Hartne!l by the arm, 
and they stared at each other for a moment 
without moving. Again the cry rose, ard 
they kuew the tone of it too well to be 
mistaken. It was the Captain's voice. 

A murmur broke out at the cliff-edge ; 
skilled eves were taking advantage of the 
searchlight, and at last the funnel had been 
seen— black, with two white bands. Nothing 
more was needed. The name of the ill-fated 
vessel sprang to a hundred lips. 

Back came the murmur, growing clearer 
and louder: The Norseman ^" 

“Is it the Norseman, mates? God's 
truth?“ called that tense, haunting voice: 
and the crowd gave respectfully on all 
sides, There was tragedy in the ring of it. 
Everyone was conscious of that. 

The lads saw a lane formed, and by the 
light of several lanterns made out the heavy 
figure of Captain Phillipson. He had 
turned, stricken by the fatal news, and was 
making for home with a labouring, uneven 
walk. The folk made way for him, 
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But he had not taken more than a few 
steps when he swayed violently and pitched 
forward on the grass. 

A dozen arms raised him, and, there being 
no sign of consciousness about the old man, 
he was borne from the Promontory up the 
road to his own house. Ackernley and 
Hartnell followed. 

Behind them a noise of shouting and 
cheering told that the Brigade men were at 
last hauling the crew to safety—not a man 
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was lost that tide, as it chanced—but their 
attention was centred on the rough stretcher 
that held the Captain. So they came to 
the house, where, as if in bitter mockery, a 
large Jack flapped noisily from the staff—- 
to celebrate the home-coming of the Norse- 
man—and the bearers passed in. 

The nearest doctor had been sent for, and 
now hurried to the spot, but he was not five 
minutes in the house. 

It was a stroke, and the old Captain was 
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HOW TO BECOME AN OFFICER IN THE KING'S 


ROM Osborne to Dartmouth is the first 
definite stride of progress on the part 
of the cadet along the honourable road of 
his career. He may reasonably feel that 
when he bids farewell to Osborne the Rubicon 
is indeed crossed, and that his further 
advancement is merely a matter of routine ; 
for, as I believe I have indicated before, 
such rejections as do occur on the grounds 
of unsuitability for the naval calling take 
place at the Isle of Wight establishment. 
On passing into Dartmouth the cadet may 
feel himself beyond the chance of such a 
disastrous contingency. 

The doctrine of continuity is the basis of 
the whole scheme of training our naval 
cadets, The groundwork which has been 
lail at Osborne is developed—not dislocated 
—at Dartmouth. Hence the sense of change 
is one of surroundings rather than of routine. 
It is true that after the comparatively 
modest architecture of Osborne, the splendid 
pile of the Dartmouth Royal Naval College 
forms a striking contrast. Standing out in 
bold relief against the grand heaped-up 
background of verdure fully four hundred 
feet high, the Devonshire home of the 
young Navy is the one outstanding detail 
of the beautiful scene amid which it is set. 
Overlooking the west bank of the Dart at 
about a mile from the sea, it faces directly 
across the spacious and pretty natural har- 
bour in whose upper reach the famous old 
Britannia lay for three generations, 

Just as the transitory conditions brought 
about by the passing from the old to the 
new order of training were so arranged as to 
come gradually into effect, so the change 
from the Britannia to the college ashore 
was contrived in as automatic a manner as 
possible. By which I mean that such 
changes as have taken effect have been in 
minor detail rather than in principle. Of 
course, & colossal building embodying all the 
conveniences of modern science is distinctly 
different from a low-beamed and cramped 
hulk, and therefore certain departures from 
Britannia methods were rendered feasible 
and beneficial. 

I have said that the first glimpse of 
Osborne College is likely to leave a lasting 
memory upon the impressionable fancy of 
the young cadet. I would now add that 
this same remark must apply with three- 
foll force in the case of the Dartmouth 
building. It seems to burst upon the vision all 
at once in the full magnificence of its grand 
proportions, so different from the gradual 
discovery, as it were, of the Osborne blocks 
amid the sequestered surroundings in which 
they are built. I recollect on first visiting 
the college, some six weeks after it had been 
formally taken over for occupation, being 
Struck by the intense pride which every 
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PART III.—AT DARTMOUTH. 


member of the staff takes in the stately pile 
and its park-like grounds, The season was 
late in October, and yet the terrace gardens 
were a-bloom with roses ; indeed, I found it 
difficult to realise the fact that this Devon- 
shire Elysium is but a stepping-stone to the 
naval life, for there seemed such an irre- 
concilable conflict of ideas between the 
vision of a grim, ponderous battleship and 
this fairy-like halting-spot along the early 
road to the King’s sea service. And it 
matters not where you go in this quaint 
old town of Dartmouth, you are always in 
the shadow of that marble-white pile, with 
its eight hundred feet of twinkling facade 
and its towering clock-tower, perched upon 
the spur of a magnificent green knoll. 

My chief impression of a tour of the 
Dartmouth College was that of size. Every- 
thing is on a scale of grand proportions, and 
the spaciousness of the surrounding scenery 
accentuates this idea. The grounds are one 
hundred and thirty acres in extent, and 
through them winds a white sweep of high- 
way. Ascending a wide flight of steps, the 
main entrance is gained. It is directly 
beneath the conspicuous clock-tower I have 
just mentioned. 

On entering the building the sense of its 
immense proportions becomes further mag- 
nified, A hue as of pale cream is the pre- 
vailing colour of the interior, relieved with 
the warm brown of fumed oak. The great 
main corridor is a wonderful piece of archi- 
tecture. It stretches in an alabaster-like 
passage the whole width of the building, 
tapering away into remoteness, as it were, 
and reminding one of a series of reflections 
seen in duplicating mirrors. A splendid 
aisle truly is this corridor one-eighth of a 
mile in length. Yet somehow the air of 
the place is soothing, in spite of its half- 
oppressive sense of vastness, and I can 
readily believe that amidst the almost 
austere simplicity of the gigantic interior 
the newly joined cadet will speedily be 
conscious of a pleasing feeling of homeli- 
ness. 

As in the case of Osborne, reference is 
had to the number of terms in permanent 
residence, and the college is divided into 
six main blocks. These are classified alpha- 
betically from A to F; but three of these 
divisions having alternative titles, such as 
the ‘‘dining-hall block,” the cha pel 
block," and the ‘‘ centre block"; the dis- 
tinguishing letters are not always used. 

The first block with which the Osborne 
cadets become acquainted on joining the 
Dartmouth College is the A" one. There 
are two gun-rooms on the ground-floor of 
this section, and en passant it is interesting 
to note how the terminology of the Navy is 
adhered to in designating the arrangements 


dead. The shock of the Norseman’s return 
had been too much for him and had given 
him his death-blow. It was ordained that 
he should not outlive his ship. 


Two days later they made him his grave 
in the old churchvard on the crag, while far 
below the sea made merry with the sha peless 
mass of battered iron that had been the 
Norseman. 

[THE END.) 
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of the building. The “St. Vincent Gun- 
room ” is the one devoted to the Osborne 
term—that is to say, the last-joined batch 
in the floating population of some four 
hundred cadets. ‘The apartments are all 
christened after famous admirals, as is done 
at Osborne. In addition to the names 
perpetuated in the Isle of Wight establish- 
ment we find here the titles of several 
Elizabethan worthies—Hawkins, Effingham, 
Raleigh, and Frobisher. 

The great recreation-hall is officially known 
as the ‘‘ quarter-deck,” and there seems a 
distinct appropriateness in the term. Here 
the lads may indulge their merriment of 
spirits, keeping up, with of course reason- 
able restraint, those traditions which 
Marryat has so glowingly associated with 
the midshipmen’s berth of his time. 

The course of studies at Dartmouth 
College has undergone but slight modifica- 
tion since the training establishment was 
transferred to terra firma from the old 
Britannia. The principles of instruction 
vutlined by Lord Selborne in his now 
famous Memorandum are essentially based 
upon clear perception of the requirements 
of modern naval conditions. They are the 
practical means to a definite end, which is 
the highest form of naval efficiency that 
the skilful moulding of natural aptitude— 
in whichever direction its bent—can achieve. 

To give a detailed résumé of the daily 
routine at Dartmouth College would be 
virtually to recapitulate the corresponding 
passages in the article upon Osborne. The 
arrangement of the studies and recreation 
spells is practically identical, although 
naturally the subjecta taught are of a more 
advanced character. On the whole, the 
work is of a more theoretical nature than at 
Osborne, so as to acquaint the student with 
the cause as well as the effect of many of 
the scientific conditions which appertain to 
his calling. 

What Í wrote about the delights of life 
at Osborne I would apply with even greater 
emphasis to existence at the Dartmouth 
College. The old Devonshire sea-town is 
an ideal spot for the pursuit of healthy 
boyish recreations. The splendid natural 
resources of the college are utilised in the 
highest possible degree. It is not too much 
to claim for the cricket and football fields 
that they are the finest pieces of turf to be 
met with in the whole of this fat pastoral 
county. A few hundred yards from the 
main block of buildings stands the gym- 
nasium—a spacious hall in which many a 
festive function is held. Here it is that a 
staff of qualified instructors supervise the 
physical development of the cadets upon 
the most approved principles of muscular 
exercise. The silver Dart, creeping lazily 
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in and out amongst the looming tors which 
form spurs of the wild desolateness of 
Dartmoor, is a safe ani sheltered river for 
boating. Instruction in rowing, steering, 
and the handling of a boat under canvas 1s 
imparted to the cadets, and although this 
forms a very essential item of a seafaring 
training, yet by the lads themselves it is 
regarded as one of their pleasures. 

The pride of the Dartmouth College has 
long been its pack of beagles, famous far 
and wide in the surrounding countryside. 
Zealous humanitarians lately agitated for 
the abolition of this pack, and by way of 
concession the Admiralty withdrew the 
small measure of financial support they had 
long contributed towards the maintenance 
of the Britannia dogs. But the college was 
not going to let its hounds be withdrawn 
for no better feason than the lapse of the 
Admiralty subscription. The kennels are 
on the brow of the hill near the playing- 
fields, and the average number of their 
inmates for some years past has been about 
twenty couples. During the season mects 
are held every half-holiday at various 
places within a radius of some five miles 
from Darimouth. The commander of the 
college is master of the hunt, and his 
“whips” consist of half a dozen cadets, 
who ate specially selected on account of 
being fleet of foot. The country for leagues 
around consists of pasture uplands and 
orchards, which, whilst being favourable to 
coursing, at the same time gives the hare a 
very good chance of getting away at the 
end of a good run—a sequel that is seldom 
really regretted. 

Speaking of the recreations at the Dart- 
mouth College naturally tends to saying a 
few words about the playing-fields. These 
occupy a higher level of the park-like 
gronnds, and are upwards of fifteen acres in 
extent. A banked-up terrace divides them 
into two parts. The upper field is con- 
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sidered to be the better cricket-pitch, and 
is therefore reserved for the first eleven. 
Here it was that, in the old Britannia days, 
Dr. W. G. Grace brought his team to give 
the cadets a gaine, and although, of course, 
he beat them, yet they played so well that 
he congratulated them heartily upon their 
magnificent stand—a tribute the memory of 
which is still treasured by their successors. 
The pavilion is & very smart-looking and 
roomy structure. 

Adjoining the tennis-courts in the lower 
field stands the college hospital. The com- 
fort of this place would have no more con- 
vincing testimonial than is borne in the 
cadets’ joke that it is very much better 
to be ill than work." Passing on down the 
steep green slope, we come to the boat- 
shed—a trim building nestling in the grass 
upon the bank of the Dart, with a long slip 
spanning the mud out into the stream at 
low water, so that the boats may be got 
atloat at any state of the tide. Within 
this house are stowed no less than thirty 
gigs and galleys, which, on account of 
the colour they are painted, are known 
amongst the local watermen as the “ blue 
boats. 

The land- locked harbour of Dartmouth is 
an admirable place for rowing, since the tide 
neyer runs with any great strength in its 
current. At the same time, to minimise the 
risks of mishap as far as possible cadets are 
never permitted to pass the ruined castle 
at the harbour's mouth unless an officer or 
an instructor is in the boat with them. 
Furthermore, only those who have learnt to 
swim are allowed to go upon the water at 
all. Two rakish-looking little schooners, of 
about fifty tons cach, are attached to the 
college, and during the periodical cruises 
which the cadets make in theso vessels, 
under the care of a chief petty officer, they 
receive practical instruction in fore und aft 
seamanship. These trips seldom extend 

(To be conctuded.) 
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beyond the waters of Torbay in the one 
direction, or Bolt Head in the other. 

The gymnasium course is very popular, 
perhaps because sword-exercises form a very 
prominent feature of it. I am told, how- 
ever, that this is looked upon less as a pro- 
fessional qualification than as a form of 
pond drill. In order to encourage the 
ads to practise during their hours of recrea- 
tion, a grand assault-at-arms is organised 
each term, and prizes are offered for com- 
petition, The summer gathering on the 
occasion of this event is one of the most 
fashionable fetes of the district. 

Whilst the Dartmouth cadet gets his 
share of work, he enjoys his round of 
festivities, tco. The regular term vacations 
are of the same duration as those granted 
at Osborne, and the same system of half- 
holidays also prevails. In addition, three 
whole holidays are given in the course of 
the year, and great occasions they are. 
The events à propos of which they gre held 
are the King's birthday, the Prince of 
Wales's birthday, and Coronation Day. On 
these “wholes,” as they are popularly 
termed, the cadets arrange a great fore- 
gathering of relations and friends in the 
college, and a tolerably comprehensive pro- 
gramme of amusements out of it. But, 
truth to tell, so attractive are the beautiful 
college grounds that there are no induce- 
ments to the cadets to leave them, even 
under such conditions as are permitted. 
The “tuck-shop” offers such profusion 
and variety as to render quite superfluous 
the strict regulations with regard to shop- 
ping out of bounds. The same restrictions 
with reference to getting into debt which 
are imposed at Osborne apply at Dart. 
mouth. It is a happy, enviable existence 
that the cadet spends amid the Riviera- 
like surroundings of his Devonshire sea- 
school, and the six terms slip away all too 
quickly. 
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MoNGsT the minor pets which “our 
> can keep may be numbered 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, mice, canaries and cage 
birds, cats, rats, monkeys, squirrels, newts, 
etc. It will be impossible, of course, to deal 
with all these in the space of one short 
article, but I will give hints about as many 
as possible, and will commence right away 
by giving a few details with regard to the 
keeping of rabbits. 

The rabbit is a very intelligent animal, 
capable of discriminating affection, very 
clean in its habits, and neat to preciseness 
in its person. It is a common delusion that 
any box will do for a rabbit-hutch, even if 
the boards gape an inch or two and the 
whole thing is nasty and draughty. Over- 
fed one day, and damp through and through 
all the winter long, is it any wonder that 
the animal becomes diseased, and lies dull 
and listless in its hutch? It would be 
wonderful if it did not. In hutches which 
are rationally planned and kept, rabbits 
may pay for themselves, firstly, by exhibition 
and the consequent sale of themselves and 
their young, and, secondly, by the sale of 
their young ones for household purposes. 
All rabbits kept in hutches should have 
exercise as often as possible. It is cruelty 
to keep a lively thing like a rabbit boxed 
up week in, week out, and never allow it to 
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stretch its legs. Make a run for it of a few 
yards of wire-netting, and, whenever pos- 
sible, allow the rabbit to have a run on the 
lawn. 

With regard to feeding, an earthenware 
saucer with flanged edges should be pro- 
vided for the food, as it prevents waste by 
scratching out grains, etc, and is easily 
cleaned. In this a ration of whole oats, 
bits of bread, or crushed oats and bran in 
equal parta, should be given every morning, 
allowing for each rabbit of medium pro- 
poron such as a Dutch, one moderate-sized 

andful. With this should be given any kind 
of green stuff from the kitchen garden, for 
which in winter roots may be substituted. 
Of these, swedes, turnips, and carrots are the 
best. Good sound meadow hay is a great 
stand by for the rabbit-keeper, and grass 
mowings are also excellent food; but clover 
hay is bad for young rabbita, and unwhole- 
some in excess for their elders. A second 
feed should be given in the evening, and 
the nature of this depends on the kind of 
rabbit that is kept, as in some cases it is 
desirable to encourage size and weight, 
while in others the rabbit must be kept as 
small as possible. Taken as a general rule, 
a small lump of barley-meal, mixed to a 
stiff paste with boiling water, may form the 
staple, and be varied with like mixtures of 


other meals, soaked crusts of bread, and 
ship’s biscuits, with a handful of clean hay. 

With regard to hutch accommodation, 
if space be limited two adult does may be 
kept together, but must be separated whe 
they begin to think about breeding. Bucks 
over four months old must always be kept 
by themselves, Young families should be 
left with their mcthers until they are twelve 
weeks old, ana !onger where, as in the case 
of lops and Flemish giants, size is required, 
as sho will keep them warm and cosy, and 
they thrive much better with her. No 
prettier sight could be wished for than a 
mother and family of bunnies scampering 
and playing about an enclosure, and the 
more space that can be given them the 
better. If no lawn or field be available, 
a yard or a stable-loft will do for their play- 
ground, and a daily outing should be the 
invariable rule. 

Before a doe has her family, she requires 
a good deal of extra feeding and petting, 
and will respond cagerly to all affection 
shown to her at such a time; but when she 
is actually making her nest, and for some 
days afterwards, no notice whatever should 
be taken of her, except an occasional glance 
to see that, all is right, and the hay nest, 
with, its exquisite dining of softest down 
plucked from-her breast, well piled up in 
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a corner. The subject of breeding is a very 
interesting one, but there is scarcely space 
at my disposal to enter into it. I must 


refer my readers to a previous article on 
rabbits written by me for these pages some 
couple of years ago. 
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whose ears droop evenly at either side of 
the head, and are not less than eighteen 
inches long, measuring from the tip of one 
ear to the extremity of the other. In 
breeding Lops you must select the parents, 
first, for their size, health, and strength, 


Champion Lop Rabbit. 


A word or two on a couple of the leading 
varieties of rabbits will, perhaps, not be out 
of place in concluding these remarks on 
these minor pets. The Dutch rabbit is 
certainly one of the most popular of the 
varieties at present known. It is a neat, 
pretty rabbit, and the clear definition in 
colouring makes it very pleasing to the eye. 
It is this clear-cut quality which gives the 
chief charm to the breed, and no coloured 
hairs ought to stray out over the white parts, 
nor should there be any spots or marks of 
white upon the coloured portions. The 
chief point is the saddle or white half of the 
body, sometimes called the collar. The 
edge of this ought to cut the whole body 
completely and clearly in half all the way 
round. Next in importance to the saddle 
is the blaze marking. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that we have 
a black-and-white Dutch under obsérvation. 
Its face must have two even black cheeks, 
divided up the centre by a narrow wedge- 
shaped white blaze which must go straight 
through between black ears to the back of 
the neck, and join the white half of the back. 
If this blaze stops short.anywhere, it is a 
grave fault, and the animal is quite useless 
for show purposes. If it goes through 
nicely, and the cheek markings round off 
clearly, following the outline cf the back 
of the jaws, and ending neatly. behind and 
below the ears, the rabbit is said to have 
a clean neck ; but this so seldom occurs that 
a defect here is often tolerated in an other- 
wise good specimen. The cheek markings 
ould not come too low or too high, and 
must be even on either side of the face. 
The blaze must be wedge-shaped, tapering 
to a mere line between the ears. These 
latter are quite free from white spots, and 
should not be large, while they are always 
carried erect except when the owner is asleep 
or otherwise resting. The only other point 
of importance is the “ stops,” or whiteness 
of the hind-feet, which should extend about 
two inches up the leg, and be even all round 
the shank in its junction with the back. 
It should also be of the same length on the 
two feet. The fore feet and legs are, like 
the chest, white. 

I will now describe the Lop rabbit, which 
is another popular breed. For show pur- 
poses there is only one Lop, the animal 


the variety being unfortunately a decidedly 
delicate one; in the second place, for their 
ear qualities; and, in the third and subordi- 
nate degree, for their colour, a comparatively 
non-material point. For many generations 
breeders have gone in for an artificial 
forcing process of “raising in heat," but 
such is not to be tolerated, as it entirely 
spoils the constitution of the rabbits ; and 
most breeders now recognise that clean 
hutches and proper ventilation are essential 
to the well-being of their stock, and it is 
pr well a settled fact that as good rab- 
its in point of ear can be bred without heat 
as with it. As regards colour, any whole 


self colour or two dark colours. An illustra- 
tion of a splendid winning Lop buck accom- 
panies this article. 

The Flemish Giant is another favourite. 
The standard weight of these rabbits, as 
fixed by the National Flemish Giant Club, 
is for full-grown bucks not less than eleven 
pounds, and does thirteen pounds. The 
distinguishing feature of this variety seems 
to be that the bucks are mostly smaller than 
the does, whilst the females possess a 
large pouch under their skin known as à 
dewlap, rendering the sex apparent. Their 
immense bulk, combined with a glossy, 
dark, steel-grey ticked coat, give these 
rabbits a very handsome and imposing 
appearance, and their gentle affectionate 
disposition and intelligence make them very 
attractive pets. I consider these rabbits 
are a splendid hobby for any boy reader, as 
fine specimens command high prices, and 
the poor ones provide a plentiful and dainty 
dish, whilst the cost of maintenance is 
scarcely more than other varieties which 
only average three to five pounds weight 
when fully grown. 

I could go on writing about rabbits for 
a long time without exhausting the varieties, 
but I must now say a word or two on some 
other minor pets which our boys might take 
up. 

The next sort of pet in importance to the 
rabbit is the cavy or guinea-pig. One oí 
the different kinds of cavies is called the 
Agouti, and I will first of all describe this 
variety. Golden Agoutis are very popular, 
and, as they grow to a good size and are 
very hardy, they make splendid pets. The 
points sought for in judging are size and 
shape (the larger the better, provided the 
animal is well-shaped), head qualities, and 
soundness and richness of colouring. The 
ticking or Agouti marking must extend all 
over the animal, not deserting the lower 
part of the back, where its tail might be if it 
possessed one. The only part of the body free 
from this marking is the under part, which 
must be of as rich and deepa hue as possible. 
The head of a well-bred cavy is very massive, 


The Peruvian Cavy. 


colour is liked, and a slight amount of white 
is not objected to provided it is not on the 
nose-tip. For breeding, choose a self. 
coloured doe, for choice a bright orange- 


fawn, and a parti- coloured orange-and; white . 


buck, and do not use tworabbits of the same 


the rising of the stiffer hair above the middie 
of the nose gives a curved or Roman outline 
to the profile; but this must not be exagge- 
rated, whilst the ears should be well set and 
wide apart. The eye is full, globular, dark, 
and slightly more oval than round. 
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Peruvian and Abyssinian cavies must 
now be considered for a moment or two. 
Possibly the Peruvian is more often seen 
than the Abyssinian. The colour is a 
5 matter in this cavy; it is judged 
Practically solely for its size and coat. The 
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should be provided with hutches of the 
same type as rabbit-hutches. In feeding, 
cavies will do very well on rabbit food. 
They delight in oats, bran, meal of any sort, 
milk and pore , With good clean water. 
For green feed they will freely take dande- 


Champion Dutch Cavies. 
Winn-rs of 20 first, 6 second, 8 third prizes, eto. (Property of Mr. W. Clarke, of South Shields) 


pure whites are great favourites, but require 
a lot of care and trouble, The hair of the 
Peruvian is perfectly straight, not showing 
the least curl or wave. It is parted down 
the middle of the back, and hangs on either 
side to the ground, upon which some inches 
of its coat will trail. Daily grooming with 
& brush and comb is necessary, and the 
animal must be kept on a somewhat dry 
diet, as anything of a laxative nature must 
be carefully avoided. Oats, sound and full, 
bread-crusts, carrots, good swede turnips, 
and such greens as chicory, parsley, and 
lawn grass, should form the diet. On the 
contrary, the Abyssinian may have prac- 
tically anything to eat. He is very hardy, 
and his stiff and wiry coat, which is free 
from any vestige of the silkiness so much 
admired in the Peruvian, matches his con- 
stitution. Peruvians cannot stand much 
cold, and require a certain amount of warmth, 
such as that of an inhabited stable, to bring 
the coats right on; but the other variety can 
live outside all its life, and needs only a 
draught-proof shelter to which to retreat 
in wet weather or on frosty nights. The 
Abyssinian's coat is of circles of stiff straight 
hair, about one inch long, and radiacing 
each from its own centre ; these are known 
technically as ‘‘ rosettes,” and a good pig 
will have as many as twenty all over its 
body. 

The English cavy is a delightful little 
creature, and is probably the largest of the 
varieties. Size is, indeed, a great point 
where smooths are concerned, and all efforts 
must be centred in this direction. The 
colours of the English cavy are very varied. 
In self colours we have reds, yellows (or 
orange) blacks, creams, and whites; ‘in 
another division we have brindles and 
Agoutis, whilst there are tortoise-shells and 
Dutch-marked guinea-pigs, as well as many 
broken colours. Our illustration shows 
some beautiful Dutch-marked cavies, winners 
of twenty firsts and other prizes, the pro- 

rty of Mr. W. Clarke, of South Shielas. 
P regret that I have not the space to do 
justice to this variety of the breed, but my 
readers can judge for themselves what 
beautiful little animals they are. 

Cavies do not require much room, nor are 
they expensive as regards feeding. They 


lion, cabbage, groundsel, etc, and they 
cannot be called fastidious in their tastes. 
They must be kept clean, and, if ordinary 
care is exercised, they are not at all liable to 
diseases. 

(To be continued.) 


5 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
JUNE. ` 


Bv Dn. Gorpon STABLES, k. x. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


RE Boy HiMsELF.—I promised to give you, this 
month, some hints for gaining real all-round 
physique without any danger of ruining your health or 
making yourself lop-sided in the getting of it. You are 
not going to get into any such perfect condition in a 
great hurry, you may take my word as a man of science 
fur that. By very great and dangerous physical cuiture 
you may yourrelf, or some trainer may, succeed in 
lumping flesh here and there on your body, a big 
biceps and deltoid, chest and hip muscle, in a few 
months’ time, but you would not like to assert that this 
is your norma) condition, would you? And you wuuld 
not be fool enough to imagine that such a state of body 
would remain. Indeed, indeed it would not unless you 
were a professional wrestler or pugilist and lived eo 
strictly by rulea that life was no pleasure to you. 

Not only is there danger in violent training, but no 
good could come of it, and probably the sooner you got 
toed down to the sfu(us quo the better you would find 
yourself, As regards muscle you may be in grand 
condition muscularly, yet feeling far from fit. The cases 
of a grandfather's clock may be of oak, strong, massive, 
and solid, yet the works be very feeble indecd. 

Large muscles externally may exist pro (em. without 
strength of heart, stomach, or nerves to correspond. 
Indeed, the attempt to keep up external muscle may re- 
sult In the starvation of internal organs. 

The perfectly trained, healthfully, comfortably trained 
boy or man is he who has every muscle in his body, even 
the very smallest. well formed, supple, free from fat, and 
of pere the size that is in proportion to the size 
of his other muscles and his bones and body generally. 
Every deviation from this standard is unnatural and 
neither beneficial to health nor life. : 

It goes without saying therefore that the Internal 
economy of the body aud its different orga:.s should be 
in a condition of sonnd health before training or 
gymnastics of any kind are thought about. The 
stomach and digestion should be perfect, no extra fat 
anywhere, no attacks of difficulty of breathing on 
exertion, no liveriness, no lung trouble. To commence 
hard exercise with some internal organ on the sick-list 
or one lung or kidney weaklv is not only folly but 
fraught with danger to life. The bearts of some boys 
are weak, though they may not know it, and they may be 
even diseased or suffering from some valvular trouble. 
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So, before attending even the gymnasium classes, a doctor 
should be seen Doctors are all most excellent fellows, 
and would never refuse to clap the stethoscope on your 
chest and generally overhaul you, and a good doctor can 
do 80 and give you an opinion as speedily and as easily 
as a man can tune his fiddle. I hope to continue this 
subject next month, so you can keep your eye open for 
July Doings. Meanwhile, you can begin your cold tub, 
if you be not already a tubber, and fight hard against 
all bad babits. That will be not a step ouly, but a long 
stride, in the right direction. 

THE POULTRY RUN.—There is sometimes a good deal 
of rain in this month, and tbe weatber may bedecideily 
chilly ; therefore, while securing plenty of ventilation, see 
that your birds are well protected from cold and wet. 
Owing to such doubtful, though truly British weather, 
it is no uncommon thing to get diarrhoea among our 
chickens. It is best prevented. Give boiled milk and 
put chalk in the little creatures’ food. Don't give any- 
thing hot, and beware of it getting cour. All that is 
left should at once be thrown into the swill-tub. This 
ts, of course, moruing foud. 

Neglect of the water at this time of the year is one 
of the commonest causes of disease among the birds, as 
indeed it may be all the year. Never allow it to lie 
about exposed to the sun or to the dust. Be always 
Alling the pans after rinsing them well out. 

You might well go in now for a kind of early summer 
cleaning, renewing the gravel and the stuff in the dust 
bath, scraping and scouring every where, and ending by 
whitewashing the inside of the fowl-house. This sort 
of work is sure to pay in the Jong run. 


THE AVIARY.—If your birds are not thriving and 
doing well in this month of June, I fear you will have 
pretty bad luck all the season. Well, you may gain 
experience from even bad luck. The probability in such 
a case would be that you have mated badly and of poor, 
weakly, sick parents. It is to be hoped you have a book, 
for, with the best intentions in the world, these notes 
I can only make cursory. I do not hold with giving 
many tit-bits, except of course the egg and biscuit-crumb 
for breeders ; but green food — chick weed, groundsel, and 
young lettuce-lenves.—is very necessary, and more than 
all is soft filtered water in clean fountains. 

Let the singing canary, your real bachelor bird, have 
plenty of care and attention now—fre-b air without 

rauglit, regular diet free from dust, and a sun-bath occa- 
sionally, but never forget to shade one balf of the cage-top. 


Tas PiGEoN Lort.—You'll get on if you havea book, 
but you can never expect success if you have not: and 
'ou've got to read aud study it too. If you do not take 
ntcrest enougli in your loft to do this, you do not deserve 
to have a single bird. By the way, owls are plentiful 
enough at present, but you should know it is mice they 
are after and not your pigeons. 
Take care to feed regularly and have the drinking- 
fountains and hoppers always filled the evening befcre ; 
£0 shalt thou thrive, both tbou and thine. 


THE Rassitny.—Don't neglect your bunnies; you 
would be cruel and ungentlemanly if you did. Property 
hath its duties, but no gentleman isevercruel. Exercise 
them every day. Never lift a rabbit by the ears with- 
out first putting one hand under it. Beware of bad 
smells. I generally expect to find sores on the skins 
of badly smelling rabbits, and there really is no excuse 
for dirty hutches. 


THE GARDENS.—Note: you may still plant potatoes, 
and you'll have new ones in the end of September. 
Note also that the keeping of a garden fresh as to its 
beds and borders and walks, and quite free of weeds, and 
watering it whenever there is any need, is half the battle 
in acquiring a place of beauty. About the middle of 
this month your geraniums, calceolarias, and lobelin, 
with golden pyrethrum, should be in full show, but put in 
nasturtiums also, and everything else that is capable of 
making a good autumn show. Yet, unless you keep the 
carth always well stirred, things won't thrive. Water 
whenever necessary, but always in the latter purt of the 


day. 
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THE B. O. P. PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN JUNE. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (OXON. 


ENLARGING BY MEANS OP A * MAGAZINE” 
HAND-CAMERA, 


MN readers of the “B.O.P.” who have read the 
various methods of producing enlargements given 
in this and other papers will be fully acquainted witb 
the usual proceeding—seuch as a hole in the shutter, 
and a shelf under it supporting the camera, with an 
easel in front to support the bromide paper on whicb 
the enlargement is to be made, etc., but this applies 
only to those cameras which are provided with a 
bellows body and some method of racking in and out 
to secure correct focus. There are, however, many 
amateurs who do not use hand-cameras of this 
description, but of the "box" type, which carry a 
number of plates inside them, and which have no 
method of racking in or out by means of the body of 
the camera, which is solid and not of a collapsible 
material. The question arises, How are these to be 
enabled to produce enlargements by means of their 
apparatus which will compare favourably with those 
made by their brethren of the craft who use the 
bellows-bodied type of instrument? A question which 
I Pu 11 70 5 notes will answer. 
dark room is essential for this pu but any 
ordinary room can easily de donverted o bis use by 
blocking out the window witb ‘a light board to cover 
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the bottom half, and a light framework covered with 
perfectly opaque brown paper to cover the upper half. 
The door has also to be made light-tight, if necessary, 
by placing any thick material at the bottom to prevent 
light entering there, and anywhere else required—if 
tbe door is of thick ground glass in places, which some- 
times is the case with cnpboards and small rooms, 
brown paper must be pinned over the panels, etc., to 
keep out all light. 


Fig. 1.—METHOD OF SUPPORTING NEGATIVE TO 
SECURE UNINTERRUPTED VIEW OF SKY. 


8 8, shutter of window; 0, opening in shutter; w, sup- 
port for negative slanting downwards from shutter ; 
N, hegutive. 


The window of this room should have a clear view of 
the skr, without the intervention of trees, eto., outside, 
if possible; if not possible to find such a room, then we 
must rig up a retlector outside, to throw the light into 
the room evenly—this can be simply a piece of thin board 
covered with white paper. 

We now want a light board to act as an easel, which 
can be about 20 by 16 inches or larger—according to 
the ambition of the worker—and another board about 
a foot wide and a yard long, which is to support the 
camera, etc, The easel must be fixed at right-angles to 


B. K. (Bala, Canada).—We are constantly offering 
prizes for sketching and drawing, and have had also 
a competition in cover designing. We shall doubtless 
start other sontewhat similar competitions from time 
to time, The photographs were interesting, though 
hardly sufficiently so for publication. 


J. M. (Glam.).—The sketch is of no use to us for 
publication, though it is not without promise. Why 
not join in our various drawing and sketching 
competitions, and thus find out just where you 
stand in the company of other amateurs of about 
your own age ? 


A. W. (Halton).— Happily the law does not permit the 
sale of such things, and you could have given the 
man in charge of the police for offering them to yon. 


f. M. (Chester).—Thank you for both letter and 
photograph. We will quote, for the benefit of others, 
just a few lines of what you write“ IJ have on a 
calendar for the year these words: ' When & book 
raises your spirits and inspires you with noble 
thoughts, it is good and made by a good workman.’ 
That is precisely what the * B.O.P.' does for us." 


A. R. (Dudley).—Ours are publishers only and not 
second-hand booksellers, and so do not purchase old 
volumes of the B. O. P.,“ but very possibly you 
might dispose of them to advantage by inserting an 
advertisement, at a cost of 6d., on the cover of our 
montbly part. Address letter to our publishers, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


CAMERA.— Permission is obtainable on written applica- 
tion to the Dean. 


WEAK ANKLES (T. L.).—Cold water poured on them 
from a heigbt twice daily, morn and eve, 
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tbe supporting board, and in order to do this I should 
recommend its being provided with a transverse piece 
of wood to act as n stand, which can be moved up and 
down the supporting board and clamped, by means of 
a thumb-screw through the latter, in any desired 
position. 

Supposing that there ia a perfectly clear view of the 
sky, or sea and sky, which will happen in some few 
instances, the negative can be simply placed in a bole 
in the shutter of the window straight away ; but if the 
room has a street or buildings, etc., out-ide, it may be 
necessary to incline the negative to get a clear view of 
thesky. This necessitates sloping the board, and as we 
cannot slope the shutter we shall bave to slope the 
negative. This can be done by making the hole in the 
shutter a good deal larger than tbe negative—say half- 
plate size for & quarter-plate negative—and then 
supporting the negative by means of a framework 
which can be inclined in the aperture. A rough kind 
of box constructed of cardboard, the front of which 
can be the bottom of a half- plate negative-box in 
which has been cut a hole just large enough to show 
the required amount of the picture when the negutive 
is supported inside the box, will answer all require- 
ments, The arrangement is shown in fig. 1. 

The magazine camera is to have tbe back taken off 
and all arrangements for supporting the plates re- 
movel, so as to leave a clear space inside for the 
passage of the rays from the lena, This is, of course, to 
be uncovered, and the camera is then placed on the 
board in front of the negative and tbe easel behind it, 
the lens of the camera being ín front of the negative. 
The illustration (fig. 2) shows the plan of action when 
the negative is lighted direct from the sky with the 
supporting board level. The correct position of the 
camera to produce a sharp picture on the easel is to be 
found by practice—by moving the camera and, if 
necessary, the easel, on which is to be pinned a piece of 
white paper. 

Having found this correct position, the easel must be 
fixed in its place, so as not to move in the slightest 
degree through subsequent operations, The light is to 
be prevented from entering the room by covering the 
negative temporarily with a piece of cardboard, and a 
piece of bromide paper is substituted for the ordinary 
paper on the easel. It simplifies matters somewhat if 
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A BRrrsm ScHOOLBOY (Barnet). — Tt must surely 
have been taken from you under an entire misappre- 
hension. Speak to your form-master about it, and, 
if needs be, send us names of the school and the 
person who acted in so singular a manner. This is 
the first time in nearly thirty years we ever heard 
of the * B.O.P.” being so treated. 


AN OLD “ B.O.P.” READER.— A little glycerine mixed 
with the water might prevent the quick drying. 
Washable paint would not do, as it is a body colour 
&nd would hide the work beneath it. 


J. J. B. O. (Cape Colony).—1. Yes, the acid will need 
to be changed. 2. No, they have not been reprinted 
lately. 3. Give less food and more exercise to the 
fox-terrier. 


BoBs.—1. Tram and omnibus tickets are of no value 
whatever. 2. Mr. Ballantyne died in 1894. The 
“Union Jack " was at first edited by Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston. It has ceased to exist for years. 3. A 
lion sixpence of George iv., if in good preservation, is 
worth half a crown. 


Dn. GORDON STABLRS wishes us to repeat that queries 
should be sent to the office of the B. O. P.,“ not to bis 
private residence, and that be does not reply by post. 


N. A. Crew.—You will have to modify your plans, as 
your tent scheme would be impracticable in such a 
district. You would bave to buy the material and 
make your tent, as it would have to be so light for 
each to carry a quarter of it. The Zouaves carried 
their tentes d'abri, but that was in Algeria. 


A. T. GALLANT.—Refer to the list of polytechnics, etc., 
in the London Directory, and write to those within 
easy reach for their prospectuses. 


the earel is provided with an extra light plece of board 
slipping into two grooves, so that it can be easily 
removed and replaced in exactly the same position. 
When the bromide paper is fixed in position the 
exposure is to be made by removing the piece of cari- 
board in front of the negative for the required length 
of time and then replacing it. Of course the farther 


F10. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS, 


8 8, shutter of window: o, opening in shutter; x, nega- 
tive: P, board supporting camera, etc.; R, (asel: 
R, bromide paper: w, box supporting end of boa:d: 
C, camera ; L, lens of camera. 


away from the negative the bromide paper is the larger 
will be tlie resulting picture, but unless the lens is 4 
good one or a small stop is used there will be likely to 
be a falling off in definition at the edges if too large 
picture is attempted. To prevent light from gettin. 
into the room during the exposure, it is desirable : 
cover in the space between the negative and the lens. 
This can be done by a box on each side, and an opaqu: 
cloth or shawl thrown over the top. 

The bromide paper having been exposed, the picta 
is developed in the usual way, which has been often 
described in the B. O. P.“ 


TUTOR (Frinton-on-Sea).—You will find the song in 
the County School Hymn-book, published by Norello 


That does so much for me? 
One of her faithful children 
I can and I will be. 


“TI love her famous story, 
Her great and glorious name; 
No stain through me shall tonch it, 
Through me shall come no shame.” 


J. G. ToPHAM.—1. “ The Last of the Paladins ” has not 
been issued in book form. 3. Too vague. 3. The 
shell ie Donar vittatus, but it was broken up into 
small pieces in the post and no hole in it was 
discoverable. Probably it was made by a boring 
sponge, perhaps Cliona. 

E. H. T. (Christchurch, N.Z.).— We were very glad to 
receive your letter, but could not find room for the 
extract you sent us on the death of the old Maori 
chief Te Whiti. It is interesting to know that 
“your father and his brother were the first in 
Timaru to take in the ‘B.O.P.’ when they had to 
send to London for it.” Glad you haveso many cf 
the annuals in your home. It would be difficult to 
find any place on the globe to which the B. O. P.“ 
does not penetrate. 


Nrw READER.— There seems to be nothing beyond th: 
carbon paper, and the aniline duplicator processe 


for typewritten matter. 


ScENERY.—Such scenery is painted on fine gauze, ani 
the painting is done in varnish. As the size is smal’. 
why not do it on glass, as if it were a lantern-slide! 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS : 
A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE 


BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. GorpDOoN STABLES, R.N., 


Author of From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck," “ The 
Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


(With Jilustrations bu ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER X.— THE MYSTERY OF THE IVORY-MINES, 


qs Black Squall could sail about as close to the 
wind as any vessel of her size and build, 
nevertheless there was a good deal of tacking and 
half-tacking before they succeeded in working up to 
St. Helena. 

Ascension they did not touch at, nor was there 
anything very inviting about its aspect when they 
did raise it. 

The nights were now inexpressibly delight ful. 
It was really a pity, as Bill said, to go to bed at 
all with the moon and the stars so bright, with the 
tropical lightning flashing silently low among the 
horizon clouds, and the very waves phosphorescent, 
as if they had borrowed light and life from the 
heavens. 


He was hauled right overboard."' 
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“Ever have a flying.fish hit you right 
flop on the face, Mr. Jock Jones, and blind 
you for life ? " asked Bill the tease. 

* Do I look like a blind man?” asked 
the mate. 

* That you don't, especially when you're 
after a greenie with your bit o' rope. But 
I've read o' such things, you know, and been 
told of them too." 

“ No doubt. Was your grandmother long 
at sea, Bill?“ 

* Do flying-fish always go for a light ? 
That's a fable, isn't it?“ 

Not a bit, Bill, though some writers 
won't have it, 'cause they haven't seen it. 
A light in the jibboom, a net below it, and 
there you are, and you're sure of a good 
breakfast. Ay, and they'll go for a cat's 
eyes if she sits on the bulwark.” 

* Natural history, mate, doesn't go so far 
as that." 

* Natural history. Bah!” 

. Jones spat overboard to show his derision. 
He wouldn't have spat on his own quarter- 
deck to make him the next Pope of Rome. 

“ A plaguy lot of old fools. Every man 
ought to write his own natural history, and 
not get it out of books. Then one natural 
historian copies from the other and adds 
on & bit himself, and all this stuff is taught 
in schools.. Is it any wonder that pupils 
are asses? 

There was a whirr of wings close past 
them, then some thing, or things, were seen 
jumping and flopping on deck. 

But there was a boy there handy, and he 
easily caught & couple of nice specimens of 
the flying-fish. 

* Do for breakfast, won't it, sonny ? 

But more and more alighted, and soon 
there was no reason to covet that boy his 
breakfast. There would be fish for all 
hands. 

And there would be bonito also. 

During & tour the boys took once from 
Invermossie School to Skye, when they had 

one out in a boat to fish for cod, a big one 
bad pulled Bill right into the sea. 

But even cod don't pull and kick and flop 
like an eighteen- pound bonito. Bill was 
really a brave little chap; but history repeats 
itself, and he had the same experience here 
one night as he had at Skye—he was hauled 
right overboard ! 

Luckily the ship was moving very slowly, 
and Bill being a favourite with all hands 
it wasn't long before a boat was lowered 
and pulling towards him for dear life. 

“ Strange world this is, Cap'n Go-Bang,” 
said Bill next morning at breakíast as he 
passed his plate for the fourth time for fish. 
Isn't it, sir?“ 

** guess everything is pretty well ordered, 
William." 

* Oh, beautifully ordered, that's the 
point of it. Now, last night, f'rinstance, the 
whitebait goes for the mosquitoes, the 
flying-fish goes for the whitebait, the bonito 
goes for the flying-fish, and Bill goes for the 
bonito; but, beggar it all, sir, the shark 
goes for me. Things is nicely ordered.“ 

* But was there a shark, mate ? " asked 
the skipper. 

* That there was, sir, and a big one too. 
But when we got up to where Bill was, he 
was lying on his back and beating the sea 
with his legs and making such a scurry- 
mudge that no self-respecting shark would 
have gone within five yards of him." 

"lI was only engaged in the study of 
natural history," Bill put in, laughing, 
“and I'm going to write a book one of these 
days, and it wouldn't be complete without 
& Pen fish story." 

f there was bonito for breakfast there 
was flying-fish forsupper. And delicious they 
were, in flavour something 'twixt a Loch 
Fyne fresh herring and a mountain trout. 
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It wasn’t only Bill who passed his plate 
twice to-night, but even Dess and Cluny. 
The latter had been a little more cheerful 
of late. I will state why presently, after 
I work in a little history note supplied by 
Jock Jones himeelf. 

„There is flying gurnet, isn't there, sir?“ 
asked Bill. I'm not speaking to you, Mr. 
Mate." 

* Some people think, William, that these 
gurnets don't really fly, but that it is the 
impetus with which they are going through 
the water when chased by the enemy that 
causes them to skip from one wave-top to 
another.“ 

* Yes, sir, I've heard so, and if I'd had 
the wings of a flying gurnet last evening 
when that shark invited me to walk inside 
and pull the blinds down, you would have 
seen Bill skipping from wave-top to wave-top 
also. 

* Tt is your show, Mr. Mate," he added. 

* Oh, I was only going to say that I and 
my mates caught a unicorn once in rather 
a strange way. We had been away on a 
point-end of ice after the sea-cows—the 
walrus you know. We wanted them for 
their oil and their ivory. But I suppose 
they saw us coming, and so let themselves 
drop over the side. ‘ Better luck next,’ 
I thinks, and I was standing steering with 
the oar, on our way back to the Gram pus— 
she was a whaler—when I noticed a strange 
commotion in the water. I made the men 
lie on their oars and clapped my eyes on it, 
and for a while I was downright puzzled. 

Get that harpoon ready!’ I cried 
excitedly next minute. ‘A lance, lads! 
Yonder is the great sea-serpent for certain, 
and if we can only land him, why, all our 
fortunes are made, 'cause we'll exhibit him.’ 

“ But when the men saw what they did 
see not a foot farther would they row. No 
use me calling them cowards—that didn’t 
hurt, they said—because they hadn’t signed 
articles to fish for the great sea-serpent, nor 
Davy Jones either.” 

I'll go forward myself, I said, and 
harpoon the serpent if one of you will steer, 
and the man who does so shall have some- 
thing for his own cheek and won't be asked 
to do any work next day.’ 

“ There was such a rush aft when I said 
this, that the boat was nearly going down 
stern first. 

* Well, I got near enough, and I just lev 
fly at the spotted one, and the commotion 
was greater after that; but as the men now 
regained courage we got near enough to 
lance the biggest bull narwhal ever I'd seen 
in my life with a huge hammer-headed 
shark that the brute had speared sticking 
fast on his horn. We brought both along- 
side, i 

“ Explainit? Was that what you asked ? 
Well, that bull no doubt had a wife and 
some youngsters a little distance off. He 
had been sent out to spear a skate, but, not 
finding the skate, let drive at that zugaena 
and speared him instead. Now, when a 
bull narwhal spears a skate he steers home 
with it, and there is a very affecting scene, 
for he lies on the top of the water and the 
cow nibbles pieces of the skate off the horn, 
and feeds not only her young but her doting 
hubbie. But the shark was a bit more 
than he could stagger home with. And 
that is a true story of the great sea-serpent."' 

“At least, Mr. Jones, said Cap'n Go- 
Bang, it is just as true as the rest of 
them!” 

But I am going to tell you why Cluny 
and Dess had both got a little more cheerful 
of late. For one reason, then, in such a 
beautiful sunlit sea it would have been 
almost impossible for anyone to remain 
despondent; but that was not all. Medical 
men cannot explain one-half of the mysteries 


of the human mind or that marvellous 
organ the brain. One will tell you that the 
mind acts upon the brain, spirit upon 
matter; another will smile at this and tell 
you that there is no such thing as mind, 
or at least that it depends upon matter as 
much as the flame of a candle does on the 
wax or fat, for if that be good the flame is 
bright, just as the mind is when the beds is 
healthy. But as to the what's what, or 
the how's how, they can no more say than 
whether the egg came first out of the fowl 
or the fowl out of the egg. 

Never mind: one morning after an excel- 
lent and refreshing night's sleep, Cluny got 
up first. He awoke Dess and told him 
to hurry up on deck because he had some- 
thing to say. 

About ten minutes afterwards up came 
Dess, smiling. 

“ Oh, Dess, I've something droll to tell 

ou.” 
d * Spin it out, old man. Reel it off.” 

** Well, I have quite recovered my memory 
as to the events of that awful evening in the 
pc when Benjie fell. We didn't bury 

im, Dess, at all—we only covered him up 
with fern-fronds. I remember now dis- 
tinctly.” : : 

“Why,” cried Dess, that was exactly 
what I was going to tell you, and I remem ler 
distinctly what you said to me, and what 
I said to you.” 

* Well, well!“ cried Cluny. 

“ Well, well!“ said Dess. 

They walked arm-in-arm silently up and 
down the lee side of the quarter-deck for a 
short time. Then— 

“ Deas,” said Cluny. 

* Cluny," said Dess. 

* I've been thinking A 

* And I've been thinkin H 

* I've been thinking that as Captain Go- 
Bang is such a dear good fellow and likes 
us both so much, and has even taken to the 
Marmoset, tease though he be, it might be— 
mind, I only say it might be——" 

* One moment," interrupted Dess, “rI 
finish what you were going to say. It 
might be right and fair to tell the skip er, 
in confidence, you know S 

* Yes, in strictest confidence.” 

8 What our troubles really are. 

? 


Do you 
agree 
Brother, I agree. First opportunity.” 


James Town was looking lovely to-day, 
straggling away up the bonnie green glades 
in the sunshine. 

They made up a basket and trudged off 
to Longwood. Just the four of them, 
because the big nigger didn't count. 

Everybody goes to Longwood. That is 
the show here. They had a good look 
inside the rooms and read all the eulogistic 
tickets therein. They went down to the 
grave and sighed by the side of it. Then 
they got up again and climbed the mountain 
far enough to see the blue sea spreading out 
before them and dotted with many a sail, 
and there, high above the spot where the 
body of the most ambitious man who cver 
lived had lain so long, they ate a dinner that 
even Bil admitted was the best outside 
tuck-in that he ever had squatted down 
to. 
This would be about noon or just a little 
over. Bill was glad it was so early, because 
the long walk back would make him hungry 
again for another good spread in the dog 
watch. 

They got back early into the town. 
because Cap'n Go-Bang had business to 
transact. He had found out that there was 
& big American ship lying off here, and that 
she was going home in ballast, So he had 
despatched a boat to make an appointment 
at the principal hotel. 
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The youngsters had gone off upon a hunt 
for chocolate-creams, 

The skipper of the American ship was 
comhig at tour o'clock. He had sent word 
to say so. 

Well, Go-Bang sat himself down at the 
great open window to wait and to smoke. 
As a man generally likes to smoke over a 
newspaper, he picked up a copy of the St. 
Helena Guardian, and, strangely enough, 
almost the first advertisement his eyes fell 
upon was a well-displayed one, and ran 
somewhat as follows s 


“ £50 REWARD. 


** Whereas two boys left school at Inver- 
mossie, N. Britain, in a somewhat mys- 
terious manner, the above reward wil] be 
paid to anyone who shall first send their 
address to——." 

Then followed a description of the boys, 

** As I live,” cried Go-Bang, “ that is Dess 
and Cluny without a shadow of doubt!” 

But just at that moment the other captain 
entered, and the two were soon hobnobbing 
and driving a bargain, It ended in that 
American buying all Go-Bang’s oil, sperma- 
ceti, and ivory, and, in fact, making a clean 
ship of the Black Squall, Then they hob- 
nobbed some more, and Go-Bang promised 
to board the American next forenoon, 

They bade each other good-bye, and Go- 
Bang returned for a few minutes and sent 
a lad out for a copy of the Guardian. 

A broad-shouldered soldierly looking man 
entered at the boy's heels. 

* You are Captain Bo-Gang, I believe, sir.” 

Go-Bang motioned him to a seat. 

“ You are right," he said. “ What can I 
do for you ? ” 

He looked at the newcomer's card; 
“ General Grout.” 

“I am a prisoner of war here,” he said, 
smiling grimly. “ You are an American 
going south. Can you land me in Natal? 

desire my freedom. I can pay well.” 

“ But, General, you have only to own 
allegiance to the British and you are a free 
man at once." 

J refused and refuse. I shall never be 
beholden to the British. Government even 
for my freedom. I would sooner die. 

Listen!“ he continued. 

Then he told Go-Bang a very remarkable 
story indeed. 

* [s it true? All true, sir?” 

* As I hope to be saved, Captain Go-Bang, 
and no one knows the secret but you. 

* No one else; and it will die with me on 
this rock where perished a greater prisoner 
of war than I, unless you or some one as 
kind and good has pity on an exile who fain 
would see his wife and only child." 

“I must go now, General I will meet 
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you here to-morrow at three in the after- 
noon, if that will suit.” 
“It will. Good-day.” 


Dinner was over in the Black Squall and 
the Captain had gone on deck to think. 

Presently Dess approached and saluted. 

* Cluny and I would like to see you alone,’ 
he said. 

* Shall be glad, boy. Come down into 
my cabin.” 

This was in the port side, and very nicely 
furnished. 

Go-Bang made them sit on the sofa. 

„Me thought, sir, as you have been so 
good to us, we ought to tell you our grief, 
and why we ran away from school.” 

" Yes, the school of Invermossie ? ” 

* What do you know, then?” 

* Only the merest outline. But go on." 

Then, word for word as we know it, Dess 
told him everything, even to the covering 
up of poor Benjie with the ferns, 

All this time Cluny sat on the edge of the 
sofa leaning forward, his hands covering his 
face, and through his fingers more than once 
Go-Bang saw a tear drop. 

* Now, sir,” continued Dess, perhaps 
you will consider it your duty to give us up 
to justice. We cannot blame you, but you 
will never know how bitterly we have suffered 
since the day of the——" 

* Of the accident," said the Captain, 
smiling. 

* You call it an accident ? ” 

* Undoubtedly it was.“ 

Cluny was silent. 

* Do you think, sir," he said presently, 
“that if I am caugh x 

* You wil not be caught unless you 
choose to be so. No one will take you out 
of the ship of Nathaniel Go-Bang, not if 
Nat knows it. Don't say more, lad. I know 
all you suffer, and all you have suffered. 
I know, too, that your sorrow for the death 
of your unfortunate companion is greater 
far than even your fear of apprehension 
and trial.” 

„That is true, sir, but do not—do not 
talk kindly to me. I can bear almost any- 
thing rather than that. 

* But," he added, “ you knew all the time 
about the school, and d 

* I knew nothing till to-day, until I saw 
this,” 

He handed the -paper to Dess. 

* ] have given you consolation as far as 
in me lies,” said Go- Bang. Who could 
withhold it in your sore grief? But it is 
right you should know the worst.” 

When Cluny read the offer he grew 
slightly more pale. 

* That," said Dess, “ was put in by the 
police. Had it been done by my father, 

(To be continued.) 
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the reward would have been four figures, 
He values me at more than fifty pounds." 

He spoke proudly. 

“And that advertisement,” said the 
Captain, “has probably. appeared in a 
score of other foreign papers. But ah! boys, 
don’t let that trouble you greatly: even 
your appearance has altered since you went 
to sea, and it will go on altering ; besides, 
the public rarely remember anything over 
a fortnight !” 


General Grout was closeted with Captain 
Go- Bang. 

On the little table between them a map 
or chart was spread out. 

“ This is your whole route to the ivory- 
mines and to the strange tribe in whose 
possession it is,” 

* But can there, sir, Le in these days’ of 
the ubiquitous globe-trotter as large a ter- 


ritory unknown?“ 


General Grout smiled, 

* You do not know Africa," he said. 
* To a great extent it is unexplored even 
now. Travellers have passed the edges of 
the most interesting portions, being content 
to take the word of the natives that nothing 
lay inside save crocodile-swamps, forest- 
scrub, or deadly marsh. This map and all 
the information I can give you is the price 
of my libert y." 

* Stay stranger; how know I that you 
are honest ? By leaving the island in my 
ship vou break your parole,” 

“ No, sir. I refused to give one. And 
for a long time the vigilance of the British 
was acute, It is relaxed now. That is the 
British character, They think they hold 
South Africa for ever. But, sir—our day 
is coming." 

“You were whipped, though—tidily 
whipped. But come, I came not here to 
argue this, I believe you to be honest, 
General Grout. I accept the terms." 

* God bless you. You are a good man." 

Hands were shaken, and after some more 
conversation they parted, 

The Black Squall was a clean ship now. 
Clean in every way. No evil odour of oil 
such as hangs around the Arctic whaler 
when she comes into warm weather, 

Then one : vernoon she stole out on a 
wind and ccmmenced silently gliding 
southwards, 

But that same night, when the stars were 
out, there was a dark spectre that looked 
like a ghost ship hovering on the water near 
to the little Bay of B——. No light save 
the light of those stars, Presently a boat 
with muffled oars stole away from her side 
and approached the shore, 

It returned in half an hour. Then the 
dark spectre ship filled and sailed away. 


Den: 


THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. HIxEkSON, 


Author of * Silk and Steel" “Nir Phelim'’s Treasure," “ The Splendid Knight,” eic. 


I a little while I heard Will Honeycomb 
return and set wine and glasses on the 
table. 

“No better wine ever came from the 
vineyards of Burgundy," he said, ** and it 
has lain in the cellars of the White Hart 
these forty vears and more, since Henry the 
Fourth of France was king." 

“I never drank at an inn but the same 
tale was told to me," Ruston returned, with 
a laugh ; “ but "tis good enough for a poor 


CHAPTER XII.—I AM DISCOVERED, 


soldier who adventures his life for sluggard 
cravens, And hark you, master, see to it 
that none of your knaves bring their asses' 
ears nigh this chamber when Mr. de Villiers 
and I talk business together." 

* You shall be undisturbed," Will Honey- 
comb made answer, and when the door 
is shut none shall hear you, however loudly 
you talk. The grave is not more secret." 

* Hold your peace!” Ruston broke out 
angrily. '*'Tis ill talking of the grave when 


swords may be clashing before midnight 
and there is many an empty pocket to fill.” 

Will Honeycomb answered nothing, but 
went out and shut the door, leaving me 
alone with Huston, Now, I confess that 
I felt a cold chill come over me when I heard 
the door shut. For all my bravery, I was 
in no happy or comfortable position, To 
begin with, I was stiff and cramped in my 
narrow hiding-place, and, I dared not move 
to give mysclf any-euse,. for fear I should be 
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heard and discovered. And, if I was dis- 
covered, I knew that I should have short 
shrift from Ruston. The cold, too, added 
to my discomfort ; my fingers ached sadly, 
and I pressed them cautiously to my cheeks 
for warmth. I dared not even rest one foot 
by standing for à time on the other lest 
Ruston should hear the creaking of my shoe. 

He sat not far from the secret panel, and 
I could hear his deep strong breathing. 
That and the crackle of the logs on the 
hearth were the only sounds I heard. I had 
never felt so weary before, and I think it 
was from lack of air that my brain began to 
reel, and I had a great longing to cry out 
and end my misery. At times I seemed to 
sleep—a brief unrefreshing slumber full of 
the straining sense of fear. How long would 
it last, and how long could I keep my wits ? 

I think I could not have borne the silence 
longer if Ruston had not risen to his feet 
and begun to pace the chamber impatiently. 
Then I took heart to draw my sword-belt 
round so that the hilt came readier to my 
hand. I moved a little so that my eye came 
level with a tiny spy-hole in the panel, 
through which I could see into the chamber. 

Ruston had unbuckled his belt. and his 
sword lay upon the table beside the bottle 
of wine. His hat, the long black feather 
broken, was flung carelessly with his cloak 
upon the floor. Once or twice he paused 
before the hearth and kicked the faggots 
together, so that I could see the sparks fly 
about. Then he came back to the table, 
filled his glass, and drank again. 

As he put down his glass the door opened 
noiselessly and de Villiers came in. He 
shut the door quickly, and with a curt 
greeting to Ruston took his cloak from his 
shoulders and shook off the thick coating of 
snow that was upon it. His face was pale 
and his hair powdered with snow. 

He poured out some wine and drank it. 
Then, with his back to the fire, he turned 
to Ruston, who had watched him with an 
eager but respectful curiosity. 

" There was a fair at Tubney Warren 
to-day," he said slowly. 

“ Ay, the biggest that ever I saw," 
returned Ruston, with a laugh. ‘I did not 
know there were so many farmers or so 
many smocks in the kingdom. I am glad 
you are come, for, truth to tell, I was grown 
sick of my thoughts, and 'twas no time to 
grow sad over one's sins." 

De Villiers looked round the chamber 
anxiously, so that I shrank back from my 
spy-hole in fear lest he should see me. 

There is no danger of spies ? “ he began 
in a low voice. 

None, replied the other; tis as secret 
as the grave. What of your plan?“ 

De Villiers raised the glass again to his 
lips before he answered, and I saw his hand 
tremble so that some of the wine fell upon 
the floor. 

He did not seem to find it a good thing 
to be a traitor, and I half pitied him. The 
wine brought some colour into his pale 
cheeks. He set the glass upon the table 
and turned to Ruston, who was waiting 
impatiently for an answer. 

“ To-night," he said slowly, and in so 
low & voice that I had some ado to hear, 
the King sups with the Countess of Devon- 
shire. He will come in secret, and attended 
only by Lord de Rothes, to mect his friends. 
Lindermann will drive his Majesty's coach, 
and will be as true to us as a thousand 
crÜwns can make him.” 

“ Ho, ho!” cried out Ruston. 
mann will drive ! 
plot." 

" The King's friends will not come to 
meet him, as his Majesty expects," de 
Villiers went on in the same tone. 

" And wherefore not t" asked the other 


“ Linder- 
By my soul, 'tis a pretty 
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in surprise, “ seeing that there are many of 
the King's friends about Oxford?“ 

* Because after nine o'clock all the roads 
leading to Oxford will be held by the friends 
of the people. Twenty simple farmers with 
good broadswords and pistols under their 
smocks will hold the road at Iffley, twenty 
at Cowley, twelve at Bottley, and, if Harry 
Nevill is to be trusted, no man shall pass 
through Shotover who cannot give the 
password." 

" A pretty plot, by my soul," exclaimed 
Ruston, slapping his thigh. ‘ De Villiers, 
you are a prince of conspirators ! " 

De Villiers frowned. 

“ [ have no desire of your praise,“ he said 
coldly, * but only of your services, Your 
business is to hold the road at Wolvercote, 
and, if anyone should try to pass by road 
or through the fields, cut him down and 
leave none alive to prate of the matter 


hereafter. The sign is ‘ For whom do you 
draw *' The answer, ‘ For England and 
freedom.“ 


My ear was glued to the spy-hole, and I 
drank in every word. 

" At midnight the King will take his 
leave, and Lindermann will drive the coach 
as before.” 

* Whither ? " asked Ruston. 

Try as I might, I could not catch the 
words that followed. Then again I heard 
Ruston's voice : 

And the Countess! What of her?“ 

“I do not make war on women," de 
Villiers answered haughtily. “ Ha!” 

In my eagerness I had cane against the 
panel, and, as ill-luck would have it, my 
shoulder pressed against the spring. The 

anel flew open, and the next moment I 
half fell, half stumbled into the chamber. 
Before I could recover myself or do anything 
to defend myself, Ruston had flung himself 
upon me and bore me to the ground, his 
fingers gripping my throat. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A PRISONER. 


AS the breath was being choked out of 
my body, I could neither cry out nor 


struggle. The bones of my throat cracked 
beneath the iron fingers of Ruston. I felt 
his hot angry breath upon my face. "There 


was death, too—death swift and unrelenting 
— in the glare of his eyes. Already my head 
swam and the lights of the chamber fluttered 
indistinctly before me. Then, scarce know- 
ing what had happened, I found myself 
lying before the hearth, gasping painfully 
for breath, and de Villiers standing over me. 

"Tis but a child," he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, “and 'twere murder to kill him 
for a childish prank.” 

“ Childish prank ! " echoed Ruston scorn- 
fully. “ I tell you, de Villiers, that there is 
more mischief in the lad than in ten grown 
men. "Twas no childish prank that made 
him hide himself before our coming. I will 
wager my honour he came hither to spy 
upon us." 

There is none likely to take up your 
gage," de Villiers returned angrily. ‘‘ Nee 
how your brute fingers have wounded his 
tender throat.” 

" I would that I had broken his neck," 
Ruston burst out roughly. ‘* Your woman's 
heart will bring us both to the gallows, 
Bid the boy confess that he has spied upon 
us and has heard what we have said. Then 
cut his tongue out so that he may not babble 
to our undoing. If your own life only were 
at stake, I would say do as you will, but 'tis 
not so. With you I stand or fall in this 
enterprise, I have set everything on tnis 
one throw. Be a man, de Villiers, Shall 
1 everything for the sake of a puling 
child!“ 


He drew a dagger from his doublet and 
took a step forward to where I lay. I had 
by this time given up ail hope, for I had 
seen doubt and irresolution in de Villiers's 
face, and had begun to wonder if death 
would come speedily, and with how much 
or how little pain. And through my mind 
there flashed the thought that I should 
never see the spring flowers bloom nor 
gather again wild hyacinths in the woods of 
Charlton. 

The dagger glittered before my eyes. I 
gathered myself together to meet the stroke, 
my eyes blinking at the bright steel. Then 
suddenly the left hand of de Villiers struck 
out, and Ruston fell reeling a few steps 
backward. He recovered himself in an 
instant and stood for a moment crouching 
with the dagger in his hand, like a wild 
beast waiting to spring on his victim. But 
in an instant de Villiers’s sword had flashed 
out a few paces from his breast. With a 
cry of rage Ruston ran to the table whereon 
lay his scabbard and drew out his sword. 
Then, changing his dagger to his left hand, 
he approached de Villiers stealthily. 

By this time I had lost all fears for my 
own safety. I looked up into the face of 
de Villiers and saw there a quiet contemp- 
tuous smile and a flush on his pale cheeks. 
Then the heavy sword of Ruston clashed on 
the slæder blade of his foe. The blow 
was parried easily, and de Villiers retreated 
a step, drawing Ruston farther from the 
hearth before which I had lain. I rose 
to my feet, but though the door was near I 
had no thought of escape, so occupied was I 
in the issue of the fight. Neither spoke, and 
the only sound in the chamber was their 
long-drawn breathing and the ringing clash 
of the blades, 

The smile never left the face of de Villiers, 
and that gave me confidence, for I feared 
lest the slender blade should snap and leave 
him defenceless. He no longer retreated, 
but stood his ground while the blows of 
Ruston became wilder and less direct. 
The veins in his forehead were swollen and 
stood out like cords. The light blade of 
de Villiers played about his breast—then, 
slipping through his guard, pierced his 
shoulder. The point of the steel was 
crimsoned with blood and down the doublet 
ran a little red stream. 

With a scream of rage Ruston drew back 
an instant; then, collecting himself for a 
supreme effort, he rushed at de Villiers. 

What happened next came about so 
quickly that I saw not how it was done. 
Ruston’s sword lay upon the ground a dozen 
paces away from him, while he stood be- 
wildered and abashed, the point of de 
Villiers’s sword at his throat. 

A scornful laugh broke from the lips of 
de Villiers. He lowered the point of his 
sword. 

* Take up your sword again,” he said. “I 
give you your life for the life of the boy. 
"Tis a fair bargain.” 

Rage and humiliation struggled in Ruston's 
face. Twere better to die of the sword 
than on the gallows," he answered sullenlv, 
putting his hand to his shoulder whence 
the blood slowly trickled. ‘A curse upon 
you and upon your enterprise. To be 
humbled before a lily-white boy—I who 
have fought & hundred fights and never 
blenched, however great the odds. A curse 
upon your enterprise and upon me that was 
fool enough to hearken to your soft voice and 
lady's tricks." 

De Villiers looked at him with a kind of 
contemptuous pity. 

* Take up your sword, Ruston, and be a 
man," he said in a sweet quiet voice. There 
is no discredit in losing your sword to me 
who, in my time, was accounted one of the 
best swordsmen in Europe, as this boy's 


father could bear me witness. Time and 
misfortune have, mayhap, changed me, but 
the temper of this Toledo blade is true as 
ever and as faithful as ever a friend deserved. 
"Iis no time for quarrelling, and it would 
go ill with our enterprise if we began it 
with the murder of a boy who has but 
played à foolish child's game at hide and 
seek.“ 

Ruston took the sword from the ground 
and thrust it into the scabbard. Then he 
buckled the belt around him. 

If your heart is in the matter 'twere 
better I had killed you and the boy," he 
answered moodily; but since lI have 
bartered my life, speak and teli me what you 
would have ! " 

“ What I have told you before this boy's 
coming interrupted us," returned de Villiers. 

And the boy ——- ? " Ruston began. 

* He shall be silent while there is need," 
de Villiers made answer. ''Come hither, 
boy." 

I went to him, and he laid his hand on my 
head. 

* Tell me," he said, “ what have you 
heard?“ 

But to that I made no replv. 

He waited a little while watching my face, 
whilst Ruston looked down upon me with a 
kind of savage triumph. 
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Then at last he went on : 

** Your father is an honourable man, and I 
will take his son’s word if he promise that 
for twenty-four hours he will keep silence 
and say naught of what he has heard in this 
chamber.” 

His hand lay lightly on my head and his 
voice was soft and sweet, so that almost 
I yielded to his importunity. Then the 
memory of my pledge to the Countess rose 
up before me, and 1 remembered that, for all 
his gentleness, de Villiers was a traitor even 
as Ruston was. 

* I will make no promise," I answered as 
bravely as I could, for in truth my heart was 
weak enough, and if I must die, I pray 
God that I may die as a gentleman and as 
my father's son should die." 

Ruston laughed out loud. 

* Have I not told you that the lad has 
more danger in him than ten grown men ? 
Make an end of the business and let us be 
going. 

A shadow fell on de Villiers's face. 

" Since you will not promise, we must 
make sure of your silence," he said slowly. 
“I would have spared you this, but ‘tis 
necessary." 

He took a long silk kerchief from his 
doublet and tore it into three pieces. With 
one of them he tied my hands fast behind 
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my back; with the other he fastencd my 
ankles together. Isubmitted quietly enough, 
since I saw no prospect of help. All the 
world seemed to have become traitors since 
Henry Nevill was one of them and Will 
Honeycomb in their service. 

Then he seized a glass, filled it with water, 
and gave it to me. 

“ Drink," he said, holding it to my lips. 

And I drank the water obediently, wonder- 
ing what next he would do. 

was not left long in doubt. "There still 
remained the third strip of silk. "This he 
bound round my head over my tongue so 
that I could not speak, and for the first few 
moments I was with difficulty able to draw 
my breath. 

The clatter of horses outside the window 
interrupted him a moment. 

“ There is no time to be lost!” exclaimed 
Ruston. *'' This plaguy boy will ruin us all. 
Maxe haste, de Villiers, since you will play 
the woman." 

De Villiers lifted me quickly in his arms 
and carried me to the hiding.place which I 
had left in such ill fortune. 

Then he set me down in the narrow space 
and closed the pancl, shutting out the light. 
I heard the click of the spring above and 
then hurried footsteps leaving the chamber. 

(7o be continued.) 


THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


HE days of which there is the least to be 
said were often some of the most en- 
joyable of our tour, and on Monday, although 
nothing seemed to happen that is worth 
describing, we passed through perhaps the 
most beautiful scenery. 

During the afternoon the road ran for 
miles along the edge of a low range of mag- 
nificently wooded hills, which sloped down 
steeply on our left. Frank, Harry, and I 
rambled amongst the trees and bramble 
and bracken, whilst Ui:cle Eustace walked by 
Solomon's side, often taking a book from his 
pocket and reading for half an hour as he 
advanced. 

We did not reach a suitable camping-place 
unti] rather late that evening, because, 
although Frank suggested sleeping in the 
woods, the road would not permit us to draw 
up the van safely out of the way of traffic. 

Suddenly the woods ended and we found 
ourselves in & different kind of country, at 
last stopping close to some rocky uneven 
ground, where Solomon was quickly un- 
harnessed. We had cooked and eaten our 
supper and put away the utensila; we were 
all lying on the grass, with the exception of 
Uncle Eustace, who preferred a camp-stool 
to sit upon, watching the stars come out and 
the darkness increase while we talked about 
the delightful day we had spent, when a 
man came towards the van and touched his 
cap to Uncle Eustace, 

" Some one told me you were here," he 
said civilly enough, *‘ so I thought I'd better 
walk down to speak to you." 

* I suppose we're not in anybody's way," 
answered Uncle Eustace, whilst I remembered 
Grimston, and wondered whether we were 
about to be told to move on again. 

“ Its not that you're in our way," said 
the man, “though we may be in vours. 
The fact is, you're on the edge of the quarry, 
and we're going to begin blasting at five 
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to-morrow morning. If you don't want to 
risk getting a few chunks of stone on your 
heads, you'd better move on.” 


This suggestion was anything rather than ` 


welcome, as we had already begun to gape, 
and no doubt another half-hour would have 
found the most of us sound asleep. 

“Why, it's nearly half-past nine,” said 
Harry, as, after some more conversation with 
Uncle Eustace, the man walked away. 

“ I vote," cried Frank, with a yawn, we 
don't stir until to-morrow morning." 

„Still,“ answered Harry, it would be no 
joke to have a chunk of stone on our heads, 
as that fellow said." 

* [t would be all right," I said, “if we 
got away before five." 

“ Yes," exclaimed my cousin, 
suppose we don’t wake!“ 

After a little further discussion Uncle 
Eustace settled the question by saying there 
was no time like the present, so that Frank 
set to work, reharnessing Solomon—greatly 
to the old horse's astonishment, no doubt. 
By the time he had been induced to move it 
had become quite dark, and the worst of it 
was that we had no idea of the nature of 
the road. We climbed up one hill and down 
another, Harry flourishing his electric 
torch, and at last stopped at what appeared 
to be a green by three cross-roads, 

Early on Tuesday morning we were 
aroused by a sound as of thunder, which, 
however, Frank shouted, must be the 
blasting at the quarry. 

* Just as well we moved on last night," 
said Harry, and with that he turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

Later on, we found that we had pitched 
upon a capital spot in the dark, and none 
of us felt disposed to leave it very early, 
especially Uncle Eustace, who had such a 
bad headache that he spent nearly all that 
morning and much of the afternoon asleep 


“ but 


on his bed, whilst Frank looked after the 
horse and prepared dinner. 

We did not regard the headache as 
entirely cured until five o'clock, when we 
were rambling along a shady winding lane, 
and Uncle Eustace came out of the van and 
suggested taking his usual place by Solomon’s 
side. He brought a book from his pocket, 
but startled us the next minute by saying 
that he could not find his eyeglasses, 

Now this was a serious matter, Uncle 
Eustace’s eyeglasses being almost a part of 
himself. He could not read a word without 
them, and in default of reading he would cer- 
tainly have been a miserable man. Solomon 
having been stopped, we searched the van 
in vain. 

" When did you have them last ? " asked 
Frank. 

“I don't think I have used them since 
last night," was the answer. 

" You may have dropped them at the 
place where we slept," I suggested. 

“ Or even at the quarry ! " said Harry. 

“ Anyhow,” cried Frank, “ the best plan 
will be for me to ride back to look for them 
before it grows dark.” 

Owing to Uncle Eustace’s headache, we 
had not travelled so far as usual, and Frank 
insisted that it could not be more than ten 
miles to the quarry, whereas the road had 
wound so much that I felt certain a turning 
we had passed would enable a good corner 
to be cut off. For naturally I did not 
intend Frank to ride back alone, although, 
to tell the truth, the oppressive heat had 
made me feel much more tired than usual. 
As we got down our bicycles Uncle Eustace 
explained that he should jog along a mile 
or so farther, and there stop for the night. 

“ We will light the lamps if you are not 
back by the time it's dark," he said, “ so that 
you can't very well miss the van. I am 
quite certain,“ he added, that I had my 
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glasses at the quarry, but I am rather 

afraid you won't find them. until you get 

there." 

It was between half-past five and a quarter 
'to six when we left the van, the road 

being slightly downhill and the wind at our 
backs, so that we were able to coast the 
first three-quarters of a mile. 

As we passed the turning which I had 
hoticed on our right, I pointed it out to 
Frank. 

" I feel certain it would save us a mile 
or two," I suggested. 

" Better stick to the road we know," he 

_ answered. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “ I vote we try the 
short cut coming home." 

Presently the road began to slope against 
us, while we no longer received any help 
from the wind. While there were still 
some miles between us and last night's 
camping place, I wished we were there, 

and Frank, even on his old machine, was 
leaving me behind. 

"I want to have & good hunt for the 
glasses," he said. “Ishall push along, but 
you needn't hurry, and I'll meet you on my 
way back." 
| lead guilty to feeling very tired and 
very -tempered. I called Frank Ingleby 
. all manner of names as the distance between 
us increased, although perhaps he could 
not hear them. At all events, he took no 
notice, but pounded along the road, until it 
was useless to attempt to overtake him. 

At about a mile and a-half from last night's 
camping-place I saw another turning on 
the right, and there dismounted, hoping 
some one might comé along who could tell 
me whether or not it cut off a corner, as I 
believed. I had not been sitting on the grass 
by the roadside many minutes before two 
farm hands came towards me, and, in answer 
to my questioning, they explained at con- 
. siderable length that this lane led out to 
the road again some miles farther back, that 
the way was easy to find, and we could not 
possibly mistake it. 

Cheered by the prospect of shortening the 
ride to the van, I lay on my back to wait for 
Frank, my legs aching more than ever, my 
temper scarcely improving as the time passed 
without any sign of him. He must have 
been absent more than an hour, when he 
came into sight p at & furious pace, 
and flourishing his right hand, in which were 
Unclo Eustace's eyeglasses. 

* Where did you find them?” I asked, 
as he drew nearer. 

At the quarry—I had to go right away 
back," he answered. Look sharp and 
mount," he added, or we shall have to 
light up." 

"It's no use your scorching," I ex. 
claimed. because I'm not goi: g to do it for 
anybody. I've found out the nearest way, 
too, and I'm going to try it. If we follow 


this lane we can save about two miles and ` 


a-half.” 

** No fear," said Frank, as he dismounted. 
“ It’s too late to mess about the lanes. We 
know the road, and we'll stick to it.” 

H ight,” I said, you can do as you 
like, and 1 shall do as I like. What's the 
use of riding farther than we're obliged 
when we're jolly tired? 

“ Tired ? " cried Frank, I'm not a scrap 
tired," and he looked so fresh and fit that 
the sight of him made me feel more can- 
tankerous than ever. 

„See you when you get to the van!" 
I answered, , remounting, I steered 
along the lane without staying to listen to 
Anything further. 

The lane was a kind of cutting with rocky 
sides and trees on the top—dark-looking fir- 
trees—and the place had a dim and gloomy 
aspect. It was downhill, however, and 
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after my toil up the road it seemed an im- 
mense relief to be able to coast again. 

At the foot of the hill there was a odi 
bend to the right, and, looking back as 
turned the oorner, nothing could be seen 
of Frank. For the moment I thought of 
going back to him, but there would be the 
fag of wheeling my bicycle up the hill, while 
I told myself that he would be certein to 
follow on finding I did not return. 

It was a mean advantage to take of the 
fellow, but still I took it, although after 
riding a little over a mile I began to wish 
I had not been obstinate. The road was 
extremely lonely ; I had not met anybody 
as yet, and I was beginning to wonder 
what Uncle Eustace would say if I arrived 
without Ingleby. One thing seemed certain ; 
Frank could not possibly miss me if he had 
taken this lane, because there had been no 
turning out of it; but it was narrow and 
wound like & snake, so that I had entirely 
lost my bearings. It became more hilly 
every yard, and, even if it was a short cut, 
the loose stones and ruts would prevent 
my saving any time. I was obliged to dis- 
mount to wheel my machine, and at the top 
of a hill stopped to give Frank the chance of 
overtaking me, although I now began to 
fear he had followed the wider road home, 
until presently I heard his old bell tinkle, 
and the next minute saw him struggling up 
the slope towards me. 

* | say, Fred," he cried, “ you must be 
an idiot ! " 

" Well," I was ungrateful enough to 
answer, " why did you come this way if 
you don't like it ? " 

" Come, jump on and let's get back," 
he urged ; but although I at once remounted, 
instead af turning back, I rode on round 
first one bend in the lane, then another, while 
the evening gradually darkened, until pre- 
sently the road divided into two, and I was 
oes to step, not knowing which to 
take. 

“Upon my word,” 

“ I don’t knew which is right." 

* The men I asked told me to keep 
straight on," I answered. 

„That's all very well" he said, but 
which is straight on ? ” 

“ I suppose it's this one," I suggested, 
pointing to the smoother of the two, the 
other having grass growing in the middle 
and being little more than a cart-track. 

“ Well, I don't know," answered Frank, 
remounting and following the smoother lane 
nevertheless, while I no longer tried to leave 
him behind. We must have ridden another 
mile or more when we reached a cottage 
with a light in one window. 

“ Let's ask the way," I said. 

“ Where to? ” demanded Frank. 

The van, of course." 

Yes, but we don’t know the name of 
tho place where we left the van," said Frank. 
** The fact is you were a regular idiot to turn 
oL. I'm going to light my lamp," he added. 

It was certainly inconvenient not to know 
the name of the place we wished to find, but 
sti” I refused to listen to Frank’s repeated 
sur:geatien that we should ride back to the 
Zain road and begin the journey over again. 

On and on we toiled whilst what remained 
of the day'ight faded, the evening grew 
pitch-dark, and the road was so stony and 
uneven that Frank insisted we should stand 
a chance of breaking our necks unless we 
walked. So we dismounted, and for some 
distance I stumbled on by his side. 

„Look here," he cried, coming to a halt 
presently; it's getting late, and we're in 
no end of a piekle.” 

“Im immensely sorry," I muttered, for 
all my ill-temper had gone, although I felt 
more tired than ever. 

“ So you ought to be," said Frank; but 


exclaimed Frenk, 


that doesn’t matter. The question is what 
we are to do if we don’t want to wander 
about these lanes the whole night! I 
haven't the slightest notion where we are, 
although I’m certain we've ridden ten miles 
since we turned off.” 

* Then what do you think we ought to 
do ? " I asked, quite humbly. 

* What I said some time ago. Try back, 
find the road again, and stick to it until we 
come across the van." 

“I know I can't ride much farther," I 
said. 

" Come, buck up," cried Frank “PN 
wheel your bike for a bit, and as soon as 
the road’s better we'll try riding again." 

There really seemed nothing else to do; 
80, with contrite feelings, I tru along fer 
some distance until, both growing tired of 
walking, we remounted. But before we had 
gone very far, I heard a shout from Frank, 
who was leading the way; then a splash, 
and there was only just time to spring off 
and avoid tumbling on the top of him. 

“ What's up ? "T cried. 

* I'm down, that's all," said Frank, with 
a laugh. *''It feels like a pond, though I 
can't see much. I’m fairly wet, anyhow.” 

While Frank brought out his handkerchief 
to wipe himself down, I took off my lamp 
and saw that he had ridden into & pond, 
covered with duckweed, by the wayside. 
Fortunately the bicycle had turned over 
before he had gone far into the water, and, 
although the lamp had its glass broken, the 
machine itself was uninjured. 

At last we reached the main road again, 
and now I did not know how to ride the 
rest of the way to the van. It was, however, 
a relief to know where we were going and to 
be on a decent road again, and I began 
to hope that Uncle Eustace had not gone 
far beyond the place where we had parted 
from him. 

Several times I had to beg for a rest, and 
Frank helped me along with one hand on 
my machine, whistling to keep up my spirite, 
although this only had the effect of making 
them worse than before. 

In the end it was nearly midnight before 
we sighted the van, illuminated by our two 
lampe, and the next instant Uncle Eustace’s 
voice rang out. 

Is that you?“ he cried. 

* All right," answered Frank, “ and we 
have found the glasses." 


(To be continwed.) 


% How's. that? 
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Tow, concerning those things that befell 

me from the time I was orphaned until 

I had taken my place as a properly accredited 

merchant in the City of London, but little 

remains to be told ; it may be summed up in 
the events of a summer's eve. 

The month of July was come, hot and 
stifling. The streets were grown noxious 
with evil odours ; the plague had taken on 
fresh strength and threatened to repeat the 
ravages of the previous year. As in that 
last dreadful summer we suffered badly 
from drought. All day long the dust had 
been going in clouds eastwards along Chepe, 
filling the eyes and nostrils of the passers- 
by. But now thick clouds were banked up 
over Westminster, xi 5 „„ 
watched their progress, hopeful for rain. 

The rain came: at first a few big drops 
whirled along on the blast, then the blown 
spray from the storm that had not yet 
reac us, and lastly a pelting deluge. 
Gutters were soon running like mill-races, 
sweeping away the dust and filth to the river. 
In an hour all was over, and a rainbow arched 
the City from Bishopegate to tbe Tower. 
The air, freshened and invigorated by its bath, 
came most pleasantly to one’s nostrils, I 
looked round for my staff and cloak, being in 
the mind to take a stroll ; but there came a 
hammering at the door, and a maid eame 
into the parlour to know if I would receive a 
Master Soames.” 

* Certainly," said IJ. He is very wel- 
come.” 

Mine old friend was ushered in, and I held 
out both hands to greet him. He saluted 
me very warmly, and congratulated me on 
my easy position in life. I thanked him, 
and laughingly told him that I should be 
glad of "his hel in the distributing of my 
* thankful ” tithe. Then I asked him how 


he did, and where he had been sinoe we 
parted in Dorset so many months before. 

* I have been,” he replied, ** to the end of 
this little world of England, and I have not 
found it to be quite the * merrie’ land of 
The fairest spots, my son, = 
an 


our songs. 


befouled by ignorance, oppression, 
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malicious wickedness. Good folk have I 
met, likewise simple souls that go astray 
because no man leadeth them; but, alas! I 
have also 9 with them that are wilfully 
wicked. "Tis concerning such an one—for 
whose betterment I now see gleams of hope— 
that I am come to talk with thee.” 

* Say on," said I, and I thought of the 
parson’s visit to Sir Arthur. 

* I snatched my man from the sea; had 
I not been at hand, he must have drowned, 
for he was bruised and buffeted into uncon- 
sciousness,” 

Roger Carton! said I. 

„Roger Carton!” said he. A limb of 
Saten ; active in all evil; more than once 
hath he escaped vengeance and death when 
some, less guilty than he, have fallen. He 
has forfeited his life to the law a score of 
times, Some may say that my duty is to 
give him over to them that should judge 
him and mete out to him the rewards of his 
wickedness, But I say, Shall I sacrifice 
him whom God hath spared ? Was he not 
delivered into my hands for a purpose ? 
Night and day have I striven to fathom that 
all-wise purpose, and methinks my soundings 
have found firm ground, Why should not 
the scoffer, tbe blasphemer, the tool of the 
Evil One, become a singer of psalms, a prayer 
of payen, an instrument of good ? ” 

* Thou wouldst witness a miracle, Master 
Soames.” - 

There are miracles, my son, for them 
that have eyes to see.” 

* Doubtless,” said J. What wouldst 
have me todo?” 

** 'Thou art rich." 

* I have enough and to spare." 

* My man is broken in body and in 
spirit. He must be fed. I must stay with 
him. Wilt thou support us? 

I paused. Carton had robbed my uncle 
and therefore me, his heir. He had basely 
attacked my beet friends and bore me no 
good will, Why should he be my pensioner ? 

o what uses would he put my money ? 

I spoke my mind plainly to my companion. 
He had answers to many of my objections ; 
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most of all he had a burning faith in his own 
mission. "Twas not easy to gainsay him. 
But I felt that Carton was but sponging 
upon him and making a show of penitence 
for the good of his own wicked body. 
Master Soames,” said I, at length, I 
esteem thee highly. I have said to-night 
already that if thou wouldst thou shouldst 
be in part mine almoner. I will be as good 
as my word. Thou shalt have money ; do 
with it what seems good to thee ; but I will 


not give any fixed sum for Roger Carton.” 


The good n was content. I named 
a figure that he might draw from me month 
by month. After some further talk we 
parted, he going over London Bridge to an 
obscure lodging in Southwark, where he had 
hidden the King of Alsatia.” As I 
watched him go down Chepe I wondered 
how Icng it would be before Carton would 
succumb to the cell of White Friars, and 
mak a dash for his old haunts and his old 
wicked courses, 

Let me say before I close that Master 
Soames  ;roved stron than Alsatia. 
Carton did not ; back. He mended in 
body nd in ways, and when he next ven- 
tured to sea "twas in a ':i-~’s ship to fight 
his country’s foes. He fell by the hands of 
the Dutch. 

And now I have done. Little else that 
was stirring came into my life. 

In September the Great Fire burned me 
out, but my goods were for the most part 
saved. I built the ` Fleece " again, worked 
hard, and prospered xcecdingly. 

After a time I took up civic duties, and 
was elected an ald-rman of my ward. 
Master Soames hath lately been presented 
with one of the Jity benefices, and my wife 
Dorcas and myself »ften go o' Sundays 
and hear him. Sir Arthur and his lady 
come ly to Court, and never fail 
to partake of our hospitality, And her 
ladyship will ofttimes remind me that the 
most fortunate man in all London is Elias 
Hodgson, the goldsmith of Chepe. I cannot 
gainsay her. 

(THE END.] 
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Aft had been left with me in charge 

of the base-camp of the survey party 
of which we were members, I had signed 
on as * chain-man," when very much down 
on my luca, and, so long as I live, I shall 
never forget that there were eighty chains 
to our mile, and that a mile of Canadian 
bush is almost interminable. 

Antoine was cook. , He declared that 
he was a good cook, and I am still quite 
wiling to believe that he may have been. 
Nevertheless, the most glorious meal I ever 
ate (I am ready to challenge any gourmet 
with the experience that ’tis the fine appetite 
that makes the fine meal) was a proverb- 
defying broth compounded by many cooks 
from several brace of partridge, two musk- 
rats, sundry tins of treacle and condensed 
milk, with a soupcon of nca Bay 85 
a iately known as axle-grease. ! 
bab we had been living for an unspeakablo 
six weeks on flour and water, and, as 
Antoine said, with tears in his eyes, No 
cook he make much out of dat!” In fact, 
his culinary performances during that time 
were positively nasty, comparatively scanty, 
and superlatively unwholesome. 

At the time of which I speak, however, 
we were fairly comfortably provided, and 
had little to do but cut enough timber 
to keep the fire going. The encampment 
was situated in a picturesque forest clearing 
on the side of a stretching hill, where the 
canvas of the five or six tents gleamed 
among great tree-stems and showed up 
brightly against the dense bush which 
hemmed us in. Here and there, where 
the ground had not been trampled, bunch- 
berries grew in small, vividly vermilion 
clusters. 

The foot of the slope broke away to some 
rapids, below which our canoes were drawn 
up on a little beach. Just opposite the 
camp a tree had been felled across the 
torrent, and, without any pretence of hand- 
rail or guide, was our only bridge to the 
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farther shore, which was clothed to the 
water's edge with virgin forest, where 
tamaracs, balsams, spruce, and birch 
stood shoulder to shoulder in an 
undergrowth of blueberries, cran- 
berries, raspberries, and alders, so 
massed and tangled together that it 
was impossible to penetrate far with- 
out the help of an axe. 

I do not think that time hung 
heavily, though, as I have said, there 
was little to do. We had both got 
through a heavy spell of bush work, 
and were glad of an “ easy,” quite 
content to idle the days away yarning 
and quietly enjoying the mild Sep- 
tember weather. It is true that we 
were rather short of tobacco, but we 
provided ourselves with a substitute 
for it by scraping the stems of a 
certain species of bush well known 

` to us, and drying the shavings before 
the fire. This kinni-kinnick, as it is called, 
is not an unpleasant alternative to Mac- 
donald's plug. 
It was fortunate that Antoine and I 


were on excellent terms, for there was 


no opportunity to vary our company. The 
nearest township, Temiscaming, was three 
hundred miles south of us; Bederman's, 
one of the lonely stores which supply the 
Indians of the Ojibbiway Reservation, was 
fifty miles away; and the nearest Hudson 
Bay Company's house was a matter of 
sixty farther north. These distances, more- 
over, were through country which all but 
the very latest maps dismiss in two words, 
“ Immense Forests," printed across blank 
spaces, which suggest very little to the 
casual glance of the uninitiated. 

What these voids really represent only the 
man who has been there can fully realise— 
the impenetrable bush and treacherous 
muskeg ; the impenetrable bush and leagues 
of brulé, which is burnt forest-land snagged 
with stumps, fallen trees, and torn-up 
roots, where bears take their quarters; 
the rivers and countless feeders which flow 
north and south from the Height of Land, 
with their rapids, falls, and portages—and 
always the bewildering bush; the un- 
charted lakes, the swamps, the mosquitoes 
and black flies which madden, and with it 
all the eight months’ terrible cold of winter, 
which almost freezes the blood in a man. 
This is something of what those blank spaces 
represent ! 

We had no inducement to stay up late 
o' nights, though on a warm evening we 
would sit on the tent-log long after the sun 
had gone down below the western forest, 
throwing its serrated profile into silhouette 
against the bloom of purpling sky. I, 
for my part, never tired of these evenings, 
and wrought a good deal of fanciful romance 
into surroundings which not so Jong 
ago had seen the “ redskin“ on the war- 
path or the chase. The French-Canadian 


Antoine, backwoods born and bred, was con- 
tent to ruminate quietly in a scene which 
held nothing new for him, and when in the 
vein would humour my fancy with frontier 
tales of fifty years ago. 

After all, it was good to be able to turn in 
without anxiety and to sleep without fear 
of a stealthy and merciless foe. 

Yet, there are risks enough in the bush 
even now, and a mere change in the weather 
brought disaster of another kind. 

One day the afternoon closed in stormily. 
Clouds, which looked—so ragged were they— 
as if they had been caught and rent among 
the tree-tops, scudded across the sky at a 
low level. The trees themselves stirred 
uneasily as harsh gusts came and went, 
but until dusk we did not feel much wind 
on the ground. 

Antoine cocked a weather-wise eye at 
things overhead, and with a characteristic 
shrug proceeded to attend carefully to the 
guy-ropes of tents, whilst I built up a 

‘ighty fire. After having made every- 
thing as snug as possible, we got under cover, 
glad that the wind was so far behind the 
tent that the flaps could be left open towards 
the warmth. 

In a tent designed for four, two men can 
accommodate themselves comfortably, which 
emphatically is not the case when only 
a quarter share is available. So we sprawled 
at ease among a litter of stores and packs, 
guns and axes, 

The roaring of the storm steadily increased, 
until at last the canvas began to bulge and 
slap, and we knew that we were in for it in 
earnest. Rain came with the wind, slash- 
ing at our thin roofing as though it would 
perv the cloth. It was now black night. 

e only thing visible at all was the glow 
Írom the fire, with its swirls of illumined 
smoke and an occasional gush of sparks. 
We burnt wood lavishly—not chips or 
* kinlin' sticks," but logs—long and proper 
logs. Our camp-fire was ruddy in spite of 
the deluge, and there was a forest of fuel to 
feed it when necessary. 

It was somewhat after midnight, I should 
think, when a friendly toe in my ribs re- 
minded me that the necessity had arisen. 
The racket of the storm was deafening. 
The roar of swollen rapids was added to 
the roar of the wind and the lashing and 
sawing of branches. The rain had ceased 
falling for the time being, and a blurred 
moon showed at intervals through a flying 
scud of cloud, but the gale was at its height. 

Into the night we went, heads down, and 
heaved logs with a will. We did not linger 
at the teak, 

Then, without the least warning, there was 
a report like the crack of a stock-whip, 
followed by a fusillade of startling staccato 
cracks, and a rending volley of crashing 
branches, 

I did a standing long-jump that would 
have won distinction at any athletic meet- 
ing; Antoine, more accustomed to such 
incidents, apparently stayed where he was, 
for I found him standing with arms akimbo 

ring at the havoc through the gloom. 

ere was food for reflection in what we 
saw. A giant tamarac, gone by the board, 
lay diagonally across our ruined tent, 
which bellied feebly like a wounded beast 
trying to rise. 

“Ugh! I chop whood!" he nted 
presently, and dived into the flapping 
muddle for an axe. The tent was not 
pinned absolutely flat upon the ground, 
for the great hardwood trunk was to some 
extent supported by its broken boughs 
and a slight rise in the ground. 

After some groping he emerged with two 
axes, and in the vague light we started in to 
fell every tree within falling distance of the 
camp. The hubbub around us smothered 


the ring of our tools so that the lustiest 
blows were as unmusical as the clacking 
of a telegraphic instrument. But the 
chips flew just as freely for all that, and 
were caught up in the skirts of the wind 
to be whirled away on a mad career, like so 
many autumn leaves. 

Sousing showers came and went, and 
spurious downpours followed in their train 
as the trees shook themselves dry, like great 
long-coated dogs after a bathe. 

Dawn unfolded as the last few trees went 
down, outward bound, towards the bush, 
clutching at other trees as they fell, One 
or two were caught and held at an angle, 
Some day the clasp would weaken, and an 
echo in the forest would proclaim that they 
were prostrate among their fellows at last. 
English-born as I was, it seemed like wanton 
killing. But then, at home there are no 
blank spaces on the map to be denoted as 
immense forests! Moreover, in a year, two 
years, perhaps, saplings would be rising 
and the bush would claim the clearing for 
its own again. 

We turned in for a few hours’ sleep in 
another tent, and awoke to a sun that was 
drawing forth all the scents of the dam 
earth and ladening the morning. air d 
sweetness. The only remaining signs of 
the storm were torn branches tossed hither 
and thither, the swollen rapids, and, most 
marked of all, the tamarac lying athwart the 
tent with splintered trunk and torn roots, 

Our first work after breakfast was to 
clear the wreckage. Considering the nature 
of the mishap it was quite wonderful how 
few things were damaged. The ridge 

le and uprights were shivered, of course, 

ut the canvas came away from under the 
trunk fairly readily after we had cleared 
the inside. 

* Lucky de ole tree am not flat down, or 
all dem guns an’ truck be busted for sure,” 
Antoine commented as he handed out 
the small articles. 

„Oh, bother the guns and truck! How 
about our beautiful selves, eh? I, Susigee, 
the stork, am long and lean, but not so 
lean as that," I said, pointing to the narrow 
space under the rake. “ You are not fat 
(as a good cook should be), but you are 
deep of chest—deeper than that, mon vieux.” 

* Ma foi! but it is what you will call the 
good luck, hein? dat we was outside. 
P'r'aps we was born to be hung. No?" 

Antoine chuckled at his little joke. He 
was undoubtedly as glad of the escape 
as myself, but he did not dwell upon it. 
It was a backwoods chance, and the saints 
had been good. That was enough for him. 
All the same, even as an after-recollec- 
tion, it is not : ble to remember that 
we should have suffered helplessly had we 
been broken under the fall, for not a man 
cam» into the camp for three days after the 
accident. 

By the time we were ready for a snack at 
midday, the tent was pitched once more. 
It was Antoine's suggestion that I should 
go out to shoot partridge in the afternoon 
to replenish our larder. 

Accordingly, I took a fowling-piece and a 
pocketful of cartridges to try my luck, 
determining to make for a piece of country 
about a mile down stream, where I knew 
the game-birds abounded. I ran a canoe 
into the water, and from the moment it 
felt the current I had no occasion to use 
the paddle save for steering. It did not take 
many minutes to run down to the hunting- 
grounds, where I beached in a little cove 
almost hidden by trailing branches, some 
of which, already high and dry, were festooned 
with ragged fringes of derelict water-weeds, 
showing that the stream had flooded con- 
siderably above its usual course during 
the night. 
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I picked up my gun, and with it a small 
roll of birch-bark about eighteen inches 
long and shaped like a horn, which lay in 
the bottom of the canoe, It was a moose- 
call ; a decoy used by hunters for sounding 
the cry of the female moose. 

Antoine, who was a skilled performer, 
had been teaching me the call, which is 
very difficult to get exactly. With no 
other motive than to snatch a little un- 
premeditated practice, I put the instru- 
ment to my lips and uttered the loud kazoo- 
like sounds—a long note followed by a 
Short one—several times, I hit off the 
inflection to a nicety, better than ever before, 
and then, tossing the horn back into the 
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buck 
on of 


A hasty glance discovered an angr 
moose sweeping down like a squa 
cavalry. 

A moose-deer ordinarily avoids man when 
possible, but in the fall of the year his 
temper becomes erratic, when the size, 
speed, and strength of the animal make him 
a formidable antagonist. This may serve 
to explain the somewhat gratuitous attack 
of which I was the object. 

At the moment I stood in an open space 
with the moose breaking out about thirty 
yards away. My only weapon was a shot- 
gun, which I fired instinctively, trusting 
to give the beast pause whilst I got to 
cover.* It had the desired effect, in so 


“I made break for the next cover." 


canoe, set out upon my business without 
giving the matter another thought. 

The district to which I had come was a 
large area of brulé, probably running to a 
good many square miles in extent. It 
was bounded on one hand by the stream, 
and on the other by standing forest. Even 
a bush-fire has its limits. In this instance 
a change of wind may have turned it upon 
itself. This brulé country was already 
fairly densely covered with patches of young 
growth shooting vigorously from soil lavishly 
fertilised with wood-ash. 

I had pushed my way through some scrub, 
hoping to put up a bevy of partridges, 
when I became aware of a heavy body 


propelling itself at speed in my direction. 


far that I was able to get behind a fallen 
trunk, but beyond that service the impact 
of the pellets only stung the huge creature 
into settled fury, without doing him any real 
bodily harm. His hair bristled as he came 
on again remorselessly, with immense, 
awkward strides that could easily overtake 
any man on the straight. 

My mind being filled to bursting with the 
problem of where to jump to next, it was 
impossible to evolve any definite plan of 
action all at once. The only immediate 
course was to dodge carefully, and to keep 
on dodging. I knew that somewhere not far 

* The wisdom of such a proceeding on the part of a 


solitary manda questionable,but it would be profitless 
to enter upon the ea or nay of the matter here. 
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away there was a pile of outeropping rock. 
and I believed that if I could once gain it I 
should be able to stand a siege with success. 

In the meantime, however, I could not 
8 a moment to look about me. It was 

I could do to keep cool and dodge craftily ; 
to make a dash from an upturned root here 
to a fallen tree-trunk there, shifting from that 
again to a dead tree up which there was 
no chance to climb with that great beast 
hot upon my tracks all the while. He burst 
with the greatest ease through  bushes 
which baulked me; broken ground which 
made heavy going for me did not materially 
affect his pace; little snags hidden under 
close herbage, which threatened every 
moment to bring me down snapped like 
matches under his great hoofs. Once I 
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point would multiply my difficulties. Yet 
it seemed the only hope. Then I had to use 
my bolt hole again instanter, like a rabbit. 
The cunning old moose had found me out. 
The place had distinct strategical advantages, 
all the same, for by crouching under the 
trunk I could see the baffled and infuriated 
brute plunging round on one side or the 
other, just in time to get out of reach 
on the other side. 

That sort of peep-bo could not be kept 
up indefinitely, of course, but it gave me 
a chance to gather my energies for the 
move I had determined upon, so, when I 
thought the play had gone on long enough, 
I made a break for the next cover, gaining 
a fair start and maintaining the advantage 
for some distance. Then, to my dismay, I 


terrible fore-feet. Stamp! stamp!—the poor 
old moth-eaten headgear had served its last 
purpose. 

I was not track-running, be it remembered, 
but in three seconds I made a good twenty 
yards over stony ground. When the beast 
closed up again I tore a scarf from my neck. 
It met with the same fate as the cap, and I 
gained ground until the moose gathered 
speed once more and came on like fate at 
my heels. Gasping, I tore at my fighting- 
jacket *—my last resource—and, struggling 
with the sleeves, came near to falling under 
cloven hoofs that would have pounded me 
as unerringly as a drop-hammer, to leave 
me at last as valueless as an old skin cap or 
& torn neck.rag, which it would be worth 
nobody's while to pick up! 


tripped, sent my gun flying in trying to 
save myself, and glimpsed it being pounded 
by the moose. It was a grim game, and I 
began to get blown. 

I made for a large torn-up root which 
had carried a mound of earth with it. The 
trunk itself was hidden until I turned the 
mound, but then I espied a passage under 
the tree just large enough for me to dash 
through to the other side. I was out 
quicker than I could have slipped a cart- 
ridge into a breechloader—how I longed 
for one !—and the moose was puzzled at 
my sudden disappearance. 

In the short respite I scanned the country 
anxiously, and was pleased enough to spot 
the rocks, though fully aware that the 
necessity for making towards one particular 


seemed to feel the ugly nose at my very back.” 


found myself faced by an open stretch of 
country with the rocks still some hundred 
and odd yards away. 

I lifted my feet and ran. It was the only 
thing to do: neck or nothing. I was 
wearing shoe-packs, which are very much 
lighter than boots, though stouter than the 
Indian moccasin, and I sprinted for all I 
was worth. 

Awkward in gait as a moose is, the 
tremendous strides bring him along at a 
great pace, and my heart sank as I heard 
the clattering hoofs drawing up until I 
seemed to feel the ugly nose at my very 
back. On I flew, and on he came, lickity- 
pelt, remorselessly. Only a few yards 
separated us when I flung off my fur cap. 
The moose stopped to pound it with his 


Hatless, scarfless, coatless, I reached the 
rocks in safety after all, and with my last 
ounce of strength scrambled to a height, 
where I flung myself at length and lay 
panting, for I was nearly spent with the 
prolonged strain of the chase. After a 
while I sat up and watched old man moose 
raging round and round. He was fresh as 

aint. 

What would I not have given for a cup— 
a large cup—of water from the stream 
yonder ? All the wages that I was owed 
to date—ay! ard more than I got when 
the gang returned to Temiscaming, for the 


* A “fighting jacket" is furnished with clasps 
instead of buttons, These can be torn open with one 
rapid movement—a useful attribute in a rough-and- 
tumble country, Hence the name. 
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boss of the party flitted without paying a 
man of us so much as a single dollar. 

Well, there I was; there also was the 
moose, An hour later moose was still 
there, and so was I. And by that time I 
was hungry as well as thirsty. 

I had enjoyed (or not enjoyed, as the 
case may be) ample leisure to study the 
creature which had hunted me to an ignoble 
position from which I dared not venture. 
The heavy perdulous upper lip which 
makes the moose-—or elk, for they are one 
and the same—the ugliest of the deer 
family, even as its humped shoulders make 
it the most ungainly, twitched angrily, 
and the rather small eyes, which fixed me 
vindictively, looked choleric and blood-shot. 
From shoulder to ground it stood a good 
eight feet, and at that season of the year 
was in its glossy prime and “seal fat.“ 
Judging from the huge palmated antlers, 
he was & fully grown adult of fourteen or 
fifteen years. The antlers, which attain 
their full length at the fifth year, when they 
weigh about half à hundredweight, increase 
in width until the two together form a 
basin-like shape around the edge of which, 
it is said, a point is added each year until 
the fourteenth. 

It did not console me much to find that my 
beast of a jailer was a fine beast. 

In sheer rage he had ripped the bark 
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from a fallen log at the foot of the rock, 
and the earth was cut up like a cattle-run 
in his savage circuit of the pile. 

When I had quite recovered my wind I 
yelled in hope of attracting Antoine's 
attention, and shouted until I was in 
danger of losing it again. 

[17 Ki- 1 l 99 

I yelled the Canadian bush-cry until 
my throat cracked. The moose, accepting 
my cries as a challenge, dug with his fore- 
feet at the rocks below me. I felt very 
much like a tree'd "possum, and, exasperated 
though I was, I could not help seeing an 
element of humour in the situation. 

I had feared at firat that my citadel was 
not impregnable on one side where the rocks 
were not very steep, and that the besieger 
might be able t escalade and so drive me 
from the stronghold. But luckily for me 
a moose-d. er is nct a climber, and no success- 
ful attempt ; made in that direction. I 
was thero.cre in no danger, and not par- 
ticularly uncomfortable considering the 
circumstances, At the same time, the 
enemy showed no signs of withdrawing, 
and watched me with unflinching vigilance. 
Did I move round, he moved round with 
me ; did I sit down, he marked me steadily 
until I moved again. It was all very 
wearisome and mortifying. 

At intervals I yelled from desperation 
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rather than in expectation of being heard. 
I tried the Canadian cry against the Aus- 
tralian coo-ee. 

% Coo-ee . . . Coo-ee... Ki-yI... Ki...” 
I stopped suddenly, for a canoe was dropping 
down stream. It was Antoine, of course— 
Antoine with a rifle. I did not trouble to 
speculate whether the coo-ee brought him 
or the cry which has no name, or whether 
he came by chance. He wasthere. That was 
good enough for me. 

I scrambled round the summit of the 
rocks, and the moose shambled round with 
me until he stood broadside to the stream 
and the man with a Winchester, Then tho 
great beast fell to a clean shot at easy range, 
and the siege was raised. 

We paddled up stream in the dusk laden 
with much excellent meat—a greater bag 
than many  partridges—and were soon 
squatting before the fire, where some fine 
steaks were sputtering most appetisingly. 

I presently observed Antoine chuckling 
silently to himself as he leaned to turn 
the roast. I asked him to pass on the joke, 
and he replied : 

Zis is vat you call ze luck, zat you go 
out for partridge and get moose-meat. 
Bon, comme çal You had ze best of zat 
ol’ moose; he not make meat of you, ch? 
Zat is twice to-day, mon ami, you vas born 


to be hung. Non? 


WORK WITH THE PUNCHING-BAG. 


T is no exaggeration to say that to-day 

nearly every prominent athlete, no 
matter what his special form of sport may 
be, uses the punching-bag as a means of 
obtaining indoor exercise. 

And one principal reason for this popu- 
larity of the“ striking spheroid "—as it has 
been called—is that while it affords a splendid 
means of keeping physically fit, it is '* not 
so dull as dumb-bells.” There is, indeed, 
no other indoor athletic appliance that is, 
as we may say, so entertaining and lively ; 
the punching-bag, it has been remarked, is 
“ very companionable.” 

Punching-bags are of various kinds, and 
their cost ranges from four or five to thirty 
shillings. As to the precise pattern that you 
should choose, selection, naturally enough, 
must be guided by the exigencies of space, 
position, and so forth tha’ ist in individual 
cases, 

The “ double-end” bags, having cords 
that fasten them to the ceiling and to the 
floor, are what most bag-punchers adopt ; 
more expensive is the bag that hangs from 
a platform,“ which is a framework, 
adjustable as to height, that is screwed to the 
wall of a room, and which, exclusive cf the 
bag itself, may cost anything up to a couple 
of pounds. 

ith a platform bag you can go in for 
all sorts of fancy specialities and trick 
work, like the bag-punchers who are public 
entertainers; but a good medium-priced 
double-ender, made by some known firm, 
will give you all the active exercise and 
athletic entertainment that you can reason- 
ably require. 

At first, at any rate, the bag-punisher— 
alternative term !—will do wel to wear 
striking-gloves or mitts for his work. With- 
out these hand-protectors the knuckles of 
the beginner are apt to suffer severely, 
though in a short time the hands of the 
persistent puncher harden considerably. 
Many experts are of opinion that it is best 
to make a practice of wearing gloves or else 
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mitts, as you please, but varying the pro- 
ceedings with an occasional bare-fisted bout 
just to afford change and to impart extra 
iveliness, 

Striking-gloves—they look, it has been 
said, like“ young boxing.gloves —are to 
be bought for two or three shillings; a pair 
of padded knuckle mitts costs a s illing. 
Usually the punching-bag is sold in 1 box 
that contains the tanned leather bag itself ; 
the rubber bladder, like that of a football 
(new ones cost from two to four shillings, 
according to their weight) ; a lace for closing 
the bag; the rope for hanging it from the 
ceiling, and the elastic cord, costing about 
one shiling to replace, for attaching the 
double-end bag to the floor. Inflaters or 
pumps entail an outlay of only a few pence; 
some of them are made small enough to 
go easily into one’s pocket. The best swivels 
from which to hang the bag are those that 
work upon ball-bearings. 

Presuming that we have acquired our 
punching-bag, let us now consider how best 
to go to work with it. The bag, be it said, 
should be hung at such a height that its 
broadest part is just about on a level with the 
chin of the individual who is to strike it, not 
higher. The rubber bladder should, though 
not pumped too hard, always be inflated to 
the full. A soft, flabby punching-bag is as de- 
pressing an accessory as is a cycle tyre that 
has “ gone flat; as one athlete has put it, 
* Punching a partially deflated bag is about 
as miserable a job as persuading a suet- 
pudding to bounce." The simile may lack 
elegance, but it is as true as it is expressive. 

Now perhaps the most important point 
as regards punching the bag is that you 
should, as it wero, regard the bag as a 
human opponent who is standing up to you 
for an encounter with the gloves. And so, 
squaring up to the foe, with your chest 
thrown out and feet firmly planted, but 
springily poised and not standing stolid, vou 
are energetically going to give him “ what 
for." Strike clean, swift blows, straight from 


the shoulder, and as the bag comes on the 
rebound direct for you, dodge it with your 
head without stepping back out of range. 

Remember that bag-punching is very much 
more than being a mere biceps developer ; 
it exercises one all over. Mr. J. W. Morton, 
British 100-yards champion, 1904-5-6-7, 
is as confirmed a bag-puncher as he is 
magnificent a sprinter, and he will assure 
you from experience that, “ Bag-punching 
brings every muscle of the body into action, 
particularly the muscles of tho legs, arms, 
and shoulders, but all the others as well." 
And that explains why after a brisk ten 
minutes the bag-punisher usually feels 
“ready for anything." The exercise is a 
capital one for putting you in good spirits, 

A golden rule, while exercising, is always 
to keep your eyes on the bag. If you do 
not do so it is safe to predict that you 
very soon will, for a punching-bag that has 
been struck has a way of springing back and 
landing itself alertly on the dreamer’s nose. 
The punching-bag, we thus see, does not take 
things “lying down,” and for that reason 
you should cultivate the precaution, while 
80 exercising, of never dropping your hands. 
Of course, as in actual boxing, you should, 
when striking a blow, at the same time 
throw out your other arm as a guard. 

We do not propose here to go into the 
quite extensive subject of all the numerous 
kinds of hits with which you may assail the 
bag. With a little practice you will soon 
find out these fur yourself, and will discover 
that you can invent all sorts of variations as 
you go along. Sometimes you will butt the re- 
bounding bag with your head, and will thump 
it, not with your fists, but with your. elbows. 

We know of young fellows who now and 
again leap up and strike the bag with their 
feet. Anyway, it is in nowise difficult to 
contrive all kinds of ways for striking the 
bag that will collectively make up a very 
diversitied programme indeed. And. as 
already suggested, it is the punching-bag's 
freedom from any element of monotony that 
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has so quickly made it such a favourite. 
No yout ssed of a modicum of that 
mental quality that is known as gumption 
will, we think, willingly return to dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs after he has once set up 
a nodding, not to say hitting and butting, 
acquaintance with a punching-bag. 

Very good practice for acquiring a neat, 
light stile is to punch the bag keeping time 
to music. A piano that is being played 
anywhere in the same house will so serve 
you as accompaniment. Or you may become 
your own orchestra by humming, or, rather, 
breathing tunes as you strike. Needless to 
say, something that is brisk and lively i: 
essential; any go-· ey composition, such 
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as a military quick march, will do admir- 
ably. And there is something about the 
rhythmic tap-tap of the oscillating “ corky ” 
leather bag that is quite fascinating to 
many. 

Of course, the idea must not for a moment 
be entertained that bag-punching is the 
monopoly of athletes. It is just fine fun 
and prime exercise for everybody, and there 
are by this time plenty of girls who have 
a spell with the bag when their brothers are 
not pounding away at it. There are certain 
fellows who, for some reason or other, have 
never taken up any athletic sport, and so 
their bodies are not particularly muscular. 
To any such who may desire to “ build 


themselves up a bit " the punching-bag can 
be cordially recommended as being more 
effective than any other means of exercise 
in clothing the human framework with 
useful, not exaggerated, muscle. 

As a means purely of amusement the 
punching-bag again has its elaims. Slipping 
off your coat, you may at any period of the 
day pleasantly while away an odd five or 
ten minutes with what is healthy, pulse- 
quickening exertion. And  bag-punching 
being essentially a nimble and not a violent 
exercise, he would have to be a very per- 
verse-minded bag-puncher indeed who could 
contrive to occasion himself any harm by 
devotion to the pastime. 
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TAIL LIGHTS UPON RAILWAY 


N the “ B.O.P.” of February last we 
endeavoured to describe the principal 
codes of engine head lights which are at 
resent employed upon the railways of 
ritain, and we saw that, with certain 
exceptions, & standard system is adopted 
by the larger lines, known as the '* Railway 
Clearing-house Code," the chief object of 
which, as we pointed out, is to describe 
the nature or class of train to which a 
particular head lamp, or lamps, are affixed. 
We now propose to supplement that 
subject by adding a little concerning the 
“tail lamps,” which, but few readers of 
this magazine will require to be told, are 
likewise attached to the rear of every train, 
whether by night or by day. 
Firstly, then, the tail lamp is a danger 
signal, which is provided to protect the 


TAIL LAMP. 


Fic. 1.—UsvabL Position OF TAIL AND SIDE LAMPS 
UPON PASSENGER OR GOODS TRAINS—G.N.R. 


train which bears it from the possibility 
of a rear-end collision by night, and so, 
unlike the head lamps, a red, or danger, 
light is displayed, and, for that reason, 
wherever trains have to pass through 
tunnels, should snow be falling or fog 
prevailing, the tail light is burnt in the day- 
time likewise. 

Another important function it fulfils was 
referred to in the May, 1907, number of the 
* B.O.P.," wherein it was explained that 
the tail lamp indicates that the train bearing 
it is complete, and that the last vehicle is 
duly attached, so that the signalmen, as 
soon as they see the tail light, are enabled 
to give the usual “ train arrival" or “ line 
clear" signal by telegraph; whilst it was 
also pointed out that, should the lamp be 
absent by diy, or not alight by night, then 
& special telegraphic signal is transmitted 


light eing needed in that direction. 
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signifying “ train passed or train arrived 
without tail lamp," whereupon all traffic 
in the same direction would be immediately 
stopped until the cause of the absence of 
the all-important lamp were ascertained. 
Other lamps are usually carried (although 
not invariably) upon the rear brake van, 
or last coach of each long distance” 
train; they are known as side lamps.” 
These also exhibit a red light at the rear 
of the train, but they are, nevertheless, 
not tail lamps. We find them attached 
to the hindermost vehicle of all goods 


trains, that being, in all cases, the guard's 


brake van, and so the side lights, on either 
side of the van, together with the tail lamp, 
which is between them (although much 
lower) form a triangle of red lights, which 
railway men sometimes term a *'' monke 
face,” and which our first illustration wil 
explain. 

The side lamps, it must be noted, have 
two feces, and on the side looking towards 
the er zine a white light is shown, no danger 
In some 
cases the side lights are merely fixed to 
sockets or brackets; in others they are 
built on to the van, so that the guard can 
regulate the light from inside. 

The side lamps of the goods train are very 
important, for the signalmen are not only 
&ble to gauge the length of the train that is 
coming, but they also know that the brake 
van is attached, and that the whole train 
has therefore arrived. Even then, however, 
the train arrival signal must not be sent 
until the tail lamp is actually seen in its 
accustomed place. 

Some few railways, it is true, dispense 
with the usual side lights upon the 
passenger trains, but the tail lamp is in- 
variably carried, whilst in the case of one 
railway, two tail ae are used, side by side ; 
but the purpose is always the same, which 
is, a8 we have seen, to mark the last carriage. 

The L.B. & S. C. R. sometimes adopts 
another system during the daytime, and 
that is to use, instead of a lamp, a red target 
bearing the two letters L. V.,“ signifying 
“last vehicle." 

In fig. 2 we illustrate the tail lamp used 
upon the G. N. R. It is, of course, removable, 
and is, in the case of this railway, set upon 
& platform supported by brackets, as shown. 
The tail lamp is contrived so that it may be 
attached to any vehicle at the back of the 
train, whether it be guard's van, passenger 
coach, horse box, milk van, or what not. 
At the side of the lamp (or rather on both 
sides) & small light is provided, of plain 
glass. These are fitted so that the signal- 
men may see, from either side, that the tail 
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lamp is burning and in position as the train 

and also to provide against any 
failure on his part to see the red light at the 
back. These small windows at the sides 
likewise serve another purpose, and that is 
to indicate when there are “ slip coaches ” 
upon any train. It should be mentioned 
that the tail and side lamps are usually 
painted a scarlet colour, the object being to 
render them more visible. 


Fic. 2.—G.N.R. TAIL LAMP. THE LARGE LENS 18 OP 
RED GLASS, THE SMALL LIGHTS AT THE SIDES ARE 
PLAIN GLASSES. 


We now propose to illustrate the tail- 
light code of the G. N. R., although the 
practice of most of the other larger railways 
is similar, or identical. It was pointed out 
in the February part that under the Clear- 
ing-house Code an engine running light 
that is to say, travelling without any vehicles 
attached, or drawing only a brake van 
carries a single lamp by day, or white light 
by night, over the right-hand buffer, or on 
our left, as the locomotive approaches us, 
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A similar lamp is also carried at the rear 
in the same position, forming a tail 
lamp, in &ocordance with the regulations, 
This displays & red light by night, and we 
illustrate it by fig. 3. Should the engine, 
however, be drawing a tr in, no tail lamp 
must be then a ed to the locomotive 
itself. | 

An ordinary main-line passenger train, 
whether express ” or stopping,“ carries 
the three lights referred to in fig. 1. Should 


Fic. 3.—Posittion or TAIL LAMP UPON A “ LIGHT 
ENGINE.” 


the last vehicle of the train be a corridor 
one, the central doorway in the rear prevents 
the tail light from occupying its usual 

ition; it is therefore placed over the 
left hand buffer for that reason, as fig. 4 
will explain. On the left of the G. N. R. 
down fast line there are, for some 
distance out of London, two additional 
“slow” or local lines. Upon the trains 
using either of the slow roads the right- 
hand, side light is dispensed with, and thus 
upon each of these lines the local trains 
carry only the left-hand side light, as shown 
by fig. 5. This is done so that the driver 
of every train upon the fast line may 
know that any train ahead of him bearing 
these lampe is travelling over the slow 
rails, and that therefore no danger is be. 
tokened to the faster trains. 


Fic. 4.—G.N.R. Posrriox or Tan. LAMP WHEN LAST 
VEHICLE 18 A CORRIDOR COACH. 


It sometimes happens that a “ special ” 
train is run at very short notice—that is to 
say, there is not time to despatch the usual 
telegraphic notice to the staff along the line 
of route over which the special is to pass. 
Whenever that is the case, an additional 
red tail lamp is carried by the last train 
passing over the rails previously to the 
special train, as shown in fig. 6, so that 
whenever an engine, passenger train, goods 
train, or indeed any train whatever, passes 
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over the G.N.R. bearing two red tail lights, 
it may be taken as an indication that a 
special train is to follow next. If this be 
during the daytime, sometimes a red board, 
or a red flag is carried in lieu of the extra 


Fie. 5.—ORDER oF LAMPS USED UPON G. N. R. SLOW 
PASSENGER LINES. 


lamp, and upon several other of the large 
railways the same plan is adopted. 

We may mention another example of 
tail-lamp practice. Whenever additional 
engine power is needed upon a passenger 


Fie. 6.—G.N.R. ORDER OF TAIL LIGHTS DENOTING 
“SPECIAL TRAIN FOLLOWING.” 


train, and a second locomotive is attached, 
the train is said to be “ double-headed ” 
—that is to say, both engines are coupled 
together to draw the train and so no change 
in the tail lamp is requisite. Upon goods 
trains, however, a different plan is i dian 
and the second locomotive, termed a bank 
engine,” assists in the rear. 


REQ WHITE. 


Fig. 7.—PosrrioN or TAIL LIGHTS DENOTING A 
Sup CoACH—QG.N.R. 
A “bank” is the railway term for an 
ascending gradient of more than a given 
number of feet in each mile; and in order 
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to relieve the strain upon the couplings, the 
back of the goods train is therefore the more 
advan us position for the assistant 
engine. The bank engine (excepting in 
certain circumstances) is coupled on to the 
rear brake van, thereby forming the last 
vehicle of the train. Instead, 1 of 
carrying the ordinary engine lamp in its 
55 by fig. 3, the regular tail 
lamp is removed from the guard's van 
and placed at the back of the engine, 80 


RED LIGHT. WHITE LIGHT. 


Fic. 74.—G.N.R. SPECIAL TAIL LAMPS USED UPON 
Sur VEHICLES, 


that the usual last vehicle" regulation is 
strictly observed in this case likewise. 

We mentioned just now the “slip 
coaches" upon the long-distance trains. 
The G.W.R. has been famous in that 
direction for a great many years, and 
other lines also adopt the practice. When 
a non- stopping train runs long distances, 
perhaps through several counties, there are 
certain towns, or possibly branch lines, to 
which wish to travel, although 
it would not, probably, pay to stop an 
important express train at any of these 
particular points, besides which there would 
probably be no passengers to “ pick up," 
as it is termed in railway parlance; so 
to provide for these particular travellers, 
such stations, or branch lines, are “ given 
the slip." 


increased train 
service, but in order to explain how the 
tail lamps are a ed in such circum- 
stances, we illustrate the plan adopted by 
the G.N.R. whenever the practice of slip- 
ping is still resorted to, whilst upon other 
railways a somewhat similar method will be 
found. 

Should there be but one carriage to slip 
upon the journey, that vehicle would, of 


Fic. 8& —TAIL LAMPS UN Two Sti CoacHEs— 


course, be the last upon the train. In order, 
therefore, to inform the signalmen, and all 
others concerned, of the fact, two tail 
lights are carried, side by side, the usual 
red light being upon the left, whilst that on 
the right is a plain white light. The lamps 
employed are not of the ordinary pettern, 
however, and during daylight they are easily 
distinguished, as the red glass is encircled by 
a piece of metal termed a “ disc," as in figs. 7 
and 74. In like manner the right-hand tail 
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lamp has a similar disc, painted white, to 
correspond to the white light shown by 
night. The slip vehicle carries also the 
usual side lights. The next vehicle to the 
slip coach in the ordinary way is. of course, 
the rear brake van. This again carries the 
accustomed side lights, as also the regular 
tail lamp, so that, immediately the slip 
coach is detached, the train is in proper order 
for the rest of the journey. The tail lamps, 
as we have already seen, display a small 
plain light at their sides, so that every 
signalman is made aware that a slip carriage 
is attached to the train as it passes. 

There may perhaps be two slip portions 
upon the same train; this, indeed, often 
happens. When that is the case, the first 
slip coach (which is again, of course, the 
last vehicle upon the train) carries tw tail 
lamps set vertically, as in fig. 8, the upper 
being & red light (the lamp being encircled, 
as before, by a red disc), whilst a white light 
is displayed from the lower lamp, which is 
encircled by the usual white disc. 

The inner, or second slip coach, carries 
the same arrangement of lamps as in fig. 7; 
so, a8 soon as the first slip is detached, the 
train now bears the usual indication of one 
slip only. This, in turn, becomes detached 
in due course and now, as we have seen, 
the train next proceeds bearing the usual 
tail lights only, as already explained by 
fig. 1. 

The three rear lights which we have 
described are employed upon the main.line 
passenger trains of the L. & N. W. R., 
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G. W. R., G. N. R., M. R., and other lines. The 
L. & S. W. R. dispenses with side lights, as 
well as the S. E. & C. R., and some others. 
The latter line has an arrangement whereby 
the tail lamp is carried on either the right 
or the left of the back of the last carriage, 
but 80 high up as to be level with the win- 
dows, On the G.N.R. the position of the 
tail lamp is where fig. 1 indicates, but a more 
common practice is to place it just above 
the level of the buffers, but as near the 
centre of the vehicle as possible. This was, 
in fact, the original place for the tail lamp, 
although the use of continuous brakes and the 
necessary connecting pipes has caused a change 
of position in some cases in recent years. 

We have referred to the fact that the side 
lights, whether upon a passenger or goods 
train, exhibit a plain light in the forward 
direction, and it will be remembered, too, 
that the head lights upon the engine are in 
most cases of the same description. Should 
& train, however, for any reason be shunted 
from the “up” to the “down” line, or 
vice versa, so that the engine faces what- 
ever other trains may be travelling upon 
the line on which the shunted train is tem- 
porarily resting, the engineman at once 
reverses the head lights so as to display 
red or danger lights; whilst if the train 
should be a“ goods," the same process is like- 
wise followed, but the guard of a goods train 
also reverses the side lights upon the brake 
van at the rear of the train in which he 
travels, Or, once again, should any mishap 
occur, or the rails be under repair, which may 


involve using one line of rails for all traffic, 
then the engines bear red head lights as 
long as the temporary single-line working is 
necessary. i 

As our subject is that of tail lamps, we 
do not propose, at present, to enter into 
details as to how alip coaches are mani- 
pulated and the precautions which are 
adopted, but we have already observed 
that these vehicles carry side lamps and 
special tail lamps. At the stations where 
the slips are detached, it is necessary, 
of course, at night-time, that the signalman 
and the station staff should see the vehicle 
approaching, and this the presence of the 
side lights enables them to do; but a further 
safeguard is adopted, which is, that the slip 
coach carries also a white head light, so that 
the vehicle is provided with the usual 
lamps, such as are found upon a regular 
train. 

A “slip guard“ rides in each slip coach 
likewise, whose duty it is to detach the 
carriage, by means of a slip coupling, at the 
proper time and place, whilst considerable 
care and skill must needs be exercised. 
Upon the G. W. R. a special plan is 
adopted, and that is to fit each slip 
vehicle with a horn, blown by bellows, 
so that the guard has a ready means at 
hand to announce the approach of the 
detached vehicle as it nears the station 
which it is destined for, the speed also being 
regulated by the guard, and finally the coach 
is brought to a stand by the gradual use of 
the hand-brake. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 


I r upon his four years of shore 
training, respectively at Osborne and 
Dartmouth, the cadet goes to sea, and thus 
literally enters into the Royal Navy, 
although in a sense he is still a probationer. 
The first phase of this sea time consists of a 
period of from six to eight months spent in 
a cruiser. During this time the cadet con- 
tinues his studies in certain selected sub- 
jecte, especially in navigation, steam en- 
gineering, and seamanship. 

At the expiration of this spell of service 
in a modern cruiser the cadet is advanced 
to the dignity of midshipman. He is then 
appointed to a warship as a regular member 
of her complement, being borne upon the 
books.” For the following three years he 
will continue in this rank—that is to say, 
until he has reached the age of twenty. 
Throughout the whole of this time he will 
still be learning the increasingly complicated 
business of his profession, not, as formerly, 
under & naval instructor, who was also 
usyally the chaplain of the ship, but under 
a lieutenant specially appointed to supervise 
the training of the “ snotties," as they are 
very inelegantly called in the Service. On 
the completion of this three years as a mid- 
shipman, which will extend over two, and 
not improbably over three commissions in 
different ships, the voung officer will be re- 
quired to pass a series of examinations in 
navigation, engineering, seamanship, and 
the kindred subjects pertaining to the nava] 
calling. Those who emerge with honours 
from these tests, and thereby show them- 
selves most fit for subsequent selection as 
specialists in the distinctive branches, will 
be chosen to undergo a course of training at 
Greenwich in applied science, extending 
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PART IV.—“ SEA TIME.” 


over six months, or rather more. All the 
midshipmen, after passing the examination 
referred to, have to undergo shore courses 
in gunnery, torpedo work, and pilotage. 
After this they are eligible to p their 
tests for the rank of lieutenant. ey then 
go to sea again for a spell, which varies from 
a year to a year and a-half in duration. 
This brings them to the epoch of selection 
fof the specialist branches of the Service. 
These branches are the engineering, 
gunnery, torpedo, navigation, and marine 
sections, respectively indicated by the affix 
of the initials E., G., T., N., or M. after the 
officer's rank. It is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the commissioned personne 
will specialise for one or another of these 
departments when what is still known as 
the new scheme” has materialised to full 
maturity. The remaining one-third will be 
general service lieutenants, or, as they are 
now classed, executive watch-keepers. On 
reaching the rank of commander most of the 
specialists will revert to the general service 
line, and proceed along it to the highest 
branches of command. At the same time 
a certain proportion of the officers in the 
Engineers and Marines will continue to be 
specialists after attaining command rank, 
so as to ensure the maintenance of a per- 
centage of the highest possible efficiency in 
certain spetific subjects. The Admiralty 
regulations do not make it quite sufficiently 
plain that these continuous specialists, so to 
express it, must necessarily forego the pro- 
spect of obtaining command of a fleet ; but, 
by way of compensation, they are to be 
regarded as eligible for important positions, 
as officers of flag rank, at the Admiralty, 
or in the Royal Dockyards and the Marines. 
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It is anticipated that most of the officers 
who receive the high engineering qualifica- 
tions to become lieutenants (E.) will remain 
specialists to the end, in view of the im- 
portant technical itions which would be 
open to them, and for the filling of which 
they will have displayed their aptitude. 

Taking the personnel of thé fleet as shown 
in the Navy Estimates for 1907-8 as a 
basis of calculation, it seems probable that 
the number of lieutenants who will be re- 
quired to specialise annually in engineering 
will be about fifty-four, in gunnery sixteen, 
in torpedo work twelve, in navigation twelve, 
and as Marines fifteen. As there are three 
entries of cadets per annum, averaging about 
seventy to an entry, the foregoing figures 
do not fall far short of accounting for that 
two-thirds proportion of the whole which I 
said before would represent the ratio of 
specialists to the general service men. 

Such is the Selborne-Cawdor scheme for 
the training of our naval officers. It yet 
remains to be seen how far the theoretical 
merits of it will work in actual practice, for 
we must wait another four years yet before 
the first Osborne term emerges from ite 
period of probationary sea time. For 
example, fears have been expressed in some 
quarters that lieutenanta may not be found 
willing to volunteer in sufficient numbers 
for the engineering branch, and that the 
strength of this department will therefore 
have to be made up by diverting aspirants 
from the other walks. But in this connec- 
tion it is important to realise that in future 
engineering in the Navy will stand upon the 
same plane as the gunnery and torpedo 
specialities, as yielding work for the best 
intellects, and consequent opportunities for 


advancement. It is manifest that, com- 
pared with the general service lieutenant, the 
specialist will be at a distinct advantage, 
first as to the prospects of high promotion 
ever coming at all, and next as to its coming 
very much earlier. 

The life of the midshipman during his 
lengthy term of sea time will form a very ample 
and realistic foretaste of what his existence 
will be when he becomes a fully fledged naval 
officer. His first cruise, as a cadet, will 
probably be in the armoured cruiser Cornwall 
or Cumberland. These two vessels have been 
specially fitted as cadet training ships, and are 
cruisers of the “ County " class, of 9,800 tons 
displacement. The budding middy's maiden 
trip will be to the West Indies, with a 
short spell on shore at the new Bermuda 
Hu establishment. Then will most 
likely follow appointment to a battleship, 
for the tendency nowadays is to limit 
the midshipmen complements of armoured 
cruisers as far as possible. Here he be. 
comes a gunroom officer, living in a com- 
paratively small but thoroughly comfort. 
able mess along with from twenty to thirty 
young gentlemen very much about his 
own age, and presided over by the junior 
lieutenant of the ship. 

He must not expect to get a cabin to 
himself until he wears two stripes on the 
cuffs of his uniform, which should be after 
about six years of sea time. Pending this 
promotion, the middy and the “ sub” sling 
their hammocks in the gunroom flat, 
which is a roomy open space between-decks 
on about the level of the water. 

Living in the gunroom is remarkably 
cheap and very good. The charge in most 
warships amounts to about fifteen-pence a 
day for all meals. The margin of variation 
in this respect between different ships in 
the Service is a very smallone. For this the 
occupants of the gunroom get a good break- 
fast at eight o'clock, a hearty lunch at mid- 
day. seven bells tea at 3.30 in the after- 
noon, and an excellent dinner of four or 
five courses at either 7 P.M. or 7.30 P.M., 
according to whether the ship is in harbour 
or at sea. The wine bill of gunroom officers 
is strictly limited. A midshipman is not 
permitted to exceed ten shillings per month, 
which is just about enough to give him a 
modest allowance of table beer daily ; whilst 
a sub-lieutenant’s limit of two pounds a 
month does not allow of any suspicion of 
intemperance. 

When the rank of sub-lieutenant is 
attained, at somewhere about the age of 
twenty, the young officer may regard him- 
self as independent of all outside assistance, 
since, with reasonable prudence, he will be 
self-supporting upon his pay. As I said in 
my first article, it will have cost about 
600“. to embark a lad upon a naval career 
and bring him to this stage of independ- 
ence. The investment is a cheap one, out- 
side of any gratifying consideration of the 
honour and glory of serving King and 
country as an officer of the fleet. 

From the age of ren a man has his 
whole future assured. hilst the naval 
quarter-deck is not the road to wealth, it 
yields a comfortable competence, with a 
pension to look forward to at the end of tho 
active career. 

Indeed, it may be of interest to give some 
particulars concerning the pay of naval 
officers. A sub-lieutenant receives 5s. per 
day, or 911. 56. per annum. If he is ap 
pointed for navigation duties, on being duly 
qualified he receives an additional 2s. 6d 
per day, or, if he is put in charge of a 
tor pedo- boat or other small craft, he is 
allowed 2s. per day as command money. 
A lieutenant of eight years’ seniority 
and six years’ service, of which three 
years must count as sea time, receives 
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1822. 10s. yearly. A lieutenant of twelve 
years’ seniority, nine years’ service, and 
six years sea time gets l4s. a day, or 
2551. 10s. per annum. A lieutenant of 
fourteen years’ seniority, eleven years’ 
service, and six years’ sea time gets 166. a 
day, or 292/. per annum. Full lieutenants of 
less than eight years’ seniority get lle. a 
day, or 200“. 15s. yearly. A commander 
gets ll. per day, a captain from ll. 2s. 6d. 
per day to Il. 13s. per day, rear-admiral 31. 
a day, vice-admiral 4l. a day, full admiral 
5l. a day, and admiral of the fleet Gl. a day. 

The foregoing figures are the bare service 
pay of the ranks mentioned, and an officer 
on the Active List cannot draw less. But, 
on the other hand, he can make his own 
. for drawing substantially more. 

us, for example, the allowances to lieu- 
tenants who specialise in gunnery, navi - 
gating, and torpedo work range from 271. 
to 734. per annum; the command money 
of a lieutenant runs from 45l. 12s. 6d. to 
681. 8s. 9d. per annum; a commander, for 
navigating duties, may receive from 73l. per 
annum to 91/. 5s. per annum, and command 
money on the same scale as a full lieutenant ; 
whilst the allowances of a post captain 
range from 12H. per annum to 328“. 10s. per 
annum, according to seniority and the 
character of the service upon which the officer 
is employed. As for the various scales of 
supplementary pay which a flag-officer may 
draw, this is all so very far in vista from the 
standpoint of the present articles that we 
need not discuss it. 

In order that the figures I have given may 
be appreciated at their full significance, I 
would point out that the naval service is 
not an extravagant one by any means. 
Ite officers pay nothing for their quarters 
either at sea or ashore, and the normal 
messing expenses are surprisingly modest 
considering the character of the fare pro. 
vided. At sea there are no temptations to 
spend money ; the subscriptions demanded 
are few and reasonable ; and, in comparison 
with the Army, the amount of card-playing 
and betting which existe, even amongst 
those who can afford it, is extremely small. 
Indeed, there is much truth in the old saying 
that the Navy is & poor man's service—a 
circumstance, by the way, which proves 


that dignity and wealth are by no means : 


inseparable qualities. 
[THE END.] 
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JUNO OYCLES. 


THE 236-page “ Juno Cycles " Catalogue is before us, 
and we notice with pleasure that the models “L” and 
„M“ for youths and young girls include the free wheel 
in the specification. This ie as it should be, and when 
we mention that the net price of 4/. 16s. includes lamp 
and bell, Dunlop tyres, and guarantee as to time without 
limit, it will be readily understood that the firm are now 
exoelling all previous efforts, The Company have thirty 
years of successful making behind tbem, and certainly 
in 1908 they out-distance moet competitors. 
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TRADE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOYS. 


TRE London County Council has recently been 
devoting considerable attention to the establishment 
of trade scholarshipe for boys. "These scholarships are 
intended to offer to boys who are about tbe age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, opportunities of going through courses 
of technical instruction at polytechnics and technical 
institutes, with a view to qualifying themselves for 
some skilled occupation. Boys wbofüesire to become 
engineers may compete for scholarships at the technical 
institutes at Paddington and Poplar and at the Borough 
Polytechnic. Boys who wish to enter the building 
trades may compete for the scholarehips at the Council's 
Building Trade Schools at Brixton or the new 5 
Institute at Kennington. Boys who prefer the wood - 
work industrles may try for the scholarships at the 
Shoreditch Technical Institute or at the School of Art 
Woodcarving.' Otber trades are also provided for at 
different centres, Any of our readers who may desire 
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further information on these scholarshipe should apply 
to the Executive Officer, L.C.C. Education Department, 
Victoria Embankment, w.c. For the present year there 
are fifty Trade Scholarships offered. 
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WORD8 OF CHEER FROM INDIA. 


T. P. Saxna RAM Row, writes to us from Trevan- 
drum, Travancore, South India: * Your paper—the 
good old *B.O.P.'—has penctrated even to the south- 
western corner of India. We have got a college bere 
which gets down your paper regularly, and, when it 
arrives, there ia quite a rush to have a look at it. I 
myself am a regular reader. My father used to have 
tbe ‘B.0 P’ when he was young, and I am following 
his exemple. I have read it from the very first volume, 
and I kuow of no paper equal to the glorious * B.O.P.” 
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THE DREAM AND THE REALITY. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


Witt ME CATEH THE POST? 


NOTICE TO OoxTRIBUTORS.—A/7 manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, B.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and tn any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to coser postage, and the Editor cannot 
d regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
le for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erer care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is 20 great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Trac Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vulue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OCOoRRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep» 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns ín due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


A. T. LENTHALL.—1. Holding's Oamper's Hand- 
book," price 5s, published by Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 2. Light canvas is the best; the other 
materials wear out so quickly that they are scarcely 
worth while making up. 3. Yes: but the article is 
out of print. 


NUMISMATIS.—1 and 2 are not coins, but tokens of no 
particular value; 3 is a devotional medal You 
might average the three at sixpence each. 


INGENIUM.—You can get almost all the information by 
writing to the Registrar, Sheffield University. When 
in London go to the Patent Library. “How to 
become an Engineer" is published by Whittaker 
& Oo., Paternoster Square. 


JOHN ALDEN.—There is a shilling tntor for almost 
every instrument. Inquire at any music-shop. The 
Public Library has probebly several technical books 
N 00 to the manufactures of the district; ask tlie 
ibrarian. 


T. F. HANDEL.— 1. The changes are. fo? obvious reasons, 
made at irregular periods. 2. Presidents past and 
present appear on American stamps. Surely you do 
not think that George Washington is still alive? 


SoLDIKR Boy and MACKEN.—A pply at the Recruiting 
Office, St. George's Barracks, at the back of the 
National Gallery. You are probably too tall for the 
Life Guards. i 


VIOLIN (W. M.)—The old violin-makers wrote their 
labels; they did not print them. The printed label 
shows that the instrumeut is a copy. 


H. PFEIL.—It is not a coin, but a card-counter. 


P. Mason.—There are two suitable dramatic pieces in 
our last Christmas number. 


READER.—We have already had an article on the 
subject, but it is out of print. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.—We can do no more than 


G. O. J. (Geraldton, N.Q.).—Accept our thanks for your 
letter. We are always glad to hear from our more 
distant readers. 


TEDDY (Aberdeen).—Apply to Brooks & Oo. Lim., 
Birmingham, for a copy of their new 1908 illustrated 
list of saddles, tool-bags, etc. These makers supply 
just what you want, and their name is a guarantee of 
excellence. 


T. E. B. (Sheffield).— Yes, by buying the monthly parts 
in which they appear. There is no otber way of 
securing them. 


B. D. F.—The rate of payment for stories is usually 
determined by the value of such contributions to the 
magazine accepting them. Thus, a story under the 
name of a well-known popular autbor may clearly be 
of more value to a journal than one by an entirely 
unknown man, and is likely to be paid for accordingly. 
The beginner may be thankful when he can get his 
early contributions printed at all. 


R. E. S.—Books on natural history by such men as 
Jefferies, and that school. Comic papers only at night. 
Follow your natural bent, but do not study hard. 


AMATRUR (Kensington)—You can hardly do better 
than get the List of the Sports and Games Association, 
56 Edgware Road, w. They have capital punching- 
balls at various prices, according to quality, and also 
a good selection of hammocks, English and American. 


E. JonDAN.—By intrinsic value is meant the value of 
the metal merely as metal, and in the cases you men- 
tion neither it, nor the sale value, nor the nominal 
value is worth mention. 


CAMPING OvT.—You will find all you want to know in 
Mr. T. H. Holding's *Oawper's Handbook," price 5s., 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., which any 
bookseller can obtain for you. 


GuiNEA-PIGS (I. E. 1.).—It would take a column to 
answer your query. 


S. ScnuRY (Canada).— There is a Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, if that is what you mean. 


X. Y. Z. CwLL.—We know of no such book now pub- 
lished, and the old ones are all out of date and 
misleading in consequence. 


G. S. R. (Buenos Aires).—The 
prize was despatched to you the 
end of September. 1907. Hope 
it reiched you safely. 


MONTAGUE.—Write to the Regis- 
trar, Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington; bnt we think you 
have been misinformed. 


F. TULLER.— There are no English 
coins of James 11. dat] 1689. 
Yours is an Irish gun-money 
shilling, and is worth perhaps 
double its face value. 


S. W. P. and O. OCoox.—For full 
particulars witb regard to all 
Civil Service appointments, 
apply in writing to the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, w. 


HECTOR.—1. Describe the picture, 
aod tell the story it illustrates 
if you can. 3. Probably by 
asking at the railway bookstall. 


GOLD-PIBHES. — We have had 
articles on gold-fishes, but they 
are out of print. There is 
a book published by Upcott 


HE HAS CAUGHT IT! 


T. P. S. R. (South India).—David Ker is not writing 
now: and Pau! Blake bardly eo much as be used to 
do, but occasional contributions from his pen still 
appear in our columns. In the special Christmas 
number, too, he always has an acting charade. 


DASHER.—Mr. Alexander Davison of St. James's Square 
was Lord Nelson's Prize Agent. In memory of the 
Battle of the Nile he preeented a medal to every 
officer and man present at the battle, The medals 
cost him nearly 2,000/.; those for the admirals and 
captains heing gold, those for lieutenants and warrant 
officers being silver, those for petty officers being 
bronze gilt, and those for seamen and marines being 
bronze. These were the first medals given by a 
private individual to be accepted and worn by the 
navy. After Trafalgar, Matthew Boulton, James 
Watt's partner, struck the medal in gold, silver, and 
white metal such as you have. Some of them are 
inscribed round the edge, “To tbe Heroes of 
Trafalgar,” but a large number were taken by Mr. 
Davison and inscribed round the edge, * A tribute of 
regard from Alex. Davison, Esqr.” These also bore 
the names of the men to whom they were presented, 
and yours is one of thoee given to the crew of H.M £. 
Revenge. It is valuable, and sbonid not be parted 
with without advice. Perhape Mr. J. O. Stevens, of 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, who generally sells 
such things by &uction, migbt give you some iden, 
or Spink & Sons, Piccadilly, corner of Air Street, 
would tell you. 


A. WILLIAMS.—The ink is merely aniline dye and 
glycerine, but you had much better buy a bottle of it 
at a good stationer's shop. 


G. W. MuLirns.—It is possible, but not advisable. 
See “The Sea," mentioned over and over again in 
these columns, 


J. R. WILDKR.—-A lesson or two from the instructor at 
any of the Public Baths will put vou right. 


C. ENDEAVOURER.—George 111. half-crowns are worth 
about double their face value, but it all depends ou 
their state of preservation. 


Books ETC. (Scott).- “The Feathered World," “ Bx- 
change and Mart —Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury 
Lane, London. 
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* Hullo, Jones? training for a run?” 
“No; running for a train |” 


refer you to the Registry of Designs at the Patent Gill, Oounty P La 
Office, Southampton Buildings. v W. c. R 
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AND SEA. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” 
* The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SPARE MAN WITH 
THE SPY-GLASS. 


8 GnovT was up early next morning 

and briskly treading the decks. He 
hardly looked the same man. Yesterday he 
seemed morose, heart-broken, even old. 

To-day he was cheerful, buoyant, and 
smiling. Ten years at least seemed to have 
fallen off his shoulders, and when the bell 
rang for breakfast the steward's boy found 
him talking to our heroes and telling them 
wonderful stories and episodes of the 
terrible Boer War. 

At Go-Bang's suggestion, not only Cluny, 
but Dess and Bill as well, had written home 
to their people. And after the Captain had 
read the letters, they had been duly posted 
at James Town. 

The Captain believed that no danger 
could accrue from this. For no address 
was given, nor any allusion made to their 
further wanderings. It would be happiness 
enough at present for those who received 
them to know the boys were living and 1 880 

Dess's letter to his father, Lord Sedge 
wick, was addressed to Castle, and was 
a very affectionate, though perhaps rather 
sad one. It hid nothing—there was no- 
thing to hide; but it ended with the hope 
expressed that when, in a few years' time, he 
should have seen the world—even as his 
daddy had seen it before him—everything 
would be cleared up, and Lord Sedgewick 
should have no reason to be ashamed of his 


y. 

But Dess also wrote to Amy. Just a 
real boy's love-letter in a real boy's hand, 
bold and open, like his own heart. There 
was a little sadness in this too. And it 
spoke tenderly, poetically almost, of the 
dear old times they had all spent together 
in Glenmossie, their wanderings by the 
riverside in the coo! gloaming ; their fishing 
adventures in stream and loch; their 
summer rambles; the good old coach and 
the sleigh and dear old McPhee himself. 
Nearly everything was old.“ everything 
was dear,“ only Amy was dear without 
being old. He wondered, he said, if she 
ever thought of za for her own sweet face 
was ever with him, Dess, both on sea and 
on land—and a whole lot more of such 
romantic talk, very silly most of it, perhaps, 
but very delightful all the same. There 
was a/postscript, būt it was only to say 
that her brother was well, though, of course, 
in sorrow, ard that he, Dess, would look 
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well after him for the sake of my own little 
sweetheart Amy." 

By the time these letters should reach 
Glenmossie there was no saying where the 
Black Squall might be. 

Had Captain Go-Bang no one to write to ? 
Ah ! yes, he had, and thereby hangs the tale 
that, according to promise, he told the 
boys one evening at sea, when they were all 
by themselves in the cabin. 

"I've been always a half wild and ro- 
mantic sort of a coon,” he said. When 
quite a boy I foolishly ran away from home. 
] wanted to follow the footsteps of some of 
Fenimore Cooper's heroes. I wanted to get 
far beyond the boundless prairie and into 
the lone silent forests of the red man; I 
wanted to be a savage myself, and say 
‘Ugh!’ I wanted to run away—on horse- 
back, of course—with the beautiful daughter 
of some Indian chief, followed by a mob 
of howling savages, and to marry her when 
] got to my destination. My mind was & 
little hazy as to details, and I sketched my 
future career somewhat broadly. But ah 
me! for my romance. Where were the 
prairies, where the woodland glades, where 
the silent forests, where the red man who 
said * Ugh !' ? 

“ That little word ‘Ugh!’ had a strange 
fascination for me, and I used to rehearse 
it in the privacy of my own bedroom. I was 
never quite sure of the pronunciation of it, 
however. Was it spoken short and ab- 
ruptly, like the musical grunt of a gninea- 
pig. Was it long drawn-out— 00—00 !' 
or was it sounded * Yew!' and why those 
letters gh after the U? However, I should 
wait till I heard the red man say it, then 
there could be no mistake. And I thought 
I saw that red man, as in my imagination 
I depicted him. Tall, erect, clad in beads 
and skins, with a scalp or two hanging to 
his girdle, and a spear in his hand, standing 
there in his moccasins, his back against a 
tree and saying ‘ Ugh!’ while I sat by the 
camp-fire smoking the calumet of peace. 
I had practised the calumet. I had made 
a calumet out of a candle-extinguisher and 
the stalk of a penholder. 

* [ started with two years' pocket-money, 
which I had saved, and I got far to the 


west, very far, but I never found the red 
man. Plenty of pork.curers, but no red 
man. And pork did not appeal to me. 


* When they found me and brought me 
home at last, my father sent me to sea. 
I had read Robinson Crusoe and lots of 
sailors’ yarns by men who had never been 
a mile from a cow's tail, but who described 
‘the blue above and the blue below,’ and 
the calm and the beauty and the sunset 
and glory, and ships gliding along through 
the night, their white sails a-glimmer in the 
moon's pale rays. 

“ But I left all this romance at home, 
and had now to face the stern reality. I 
was an apprentice; but that meant little in 
those days. I was starved, beaten, kicked, 
and cobbed till I hardly dare call my soul 
my own. Indeed, I didn't believe 1 had 
a soul—only a gizzard, and that as often 
empty and gnawiag as not. 

“I stuck to the sea, though, and rose to 
be first mate and then a skipper. Then 
came the dream of my life, though it didn't 
last long. I fell in love with the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant in Baltimore. He 
was an old man, and is so still, I believe, but 
when I asked for the hand of Aileen, he 
would not listen to my lay. Aileen is to me 
the most beautiful voung girl in the world. 
She is the only angel in the world, but of 
1 you boys don't know much about 
ove." 

Dess thought differently. 

“That old man told me he was going to 
take his ‘darter to Yewrope and marry her 
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to a dook’! But, boys, the ‘dook’ isn't 
born vet that Aileen would marry. She'll 
be true to Nat until Nat has a bit of money 
of his own—then i 

There was silence for & few moments 
after Go- Bang had finished his little yarn. 

Then Bil slowly rose and cleared his 
throat. 

Bill had a glass of hen's milk * before him, 
so had Dess and Cluny. 


“Ahem! Cap'n Go-Bang. ladies and 
p No, I don't mean that—but 
am so much accustomed to address large 


audiences—I simply mean Cap’n Go-Bang, 
sir. I am not an enthnsiast, but on this 
occasion I cannot help enthusing. Sir, you 
have treated my pals and me with such 
universal kindness that we shall never be 
able to show sufficient gratitude. You told 
us, sir, that we were not sailing with a saint ; 
perhaps not, because our skipper is an angel 
unawares.” (Hear, hear, from Cluny and 
Dess.) Under the sad circumstances in 
which we were placed we needed a friend. 
Providence has given us Captain Go-Bang. 
After hearing the story we told you, you 
would have been but right had you sent us 
pore or marooned us on a desert island. 
nstead of that, you make us in tum your 
confidants, and tell us your own plaintive 
tale. Cluny McNeil and Desmond Ward, 
I call upon you both to drink to the health 
of our best of friends, Cap'n Go-Bang, in a 
bumper of hen's milk, and drink confusion 
to all prospective fathers-in-law if they are 
not of the right sort, and happiness to our 
host when he is joined in the holy bonds of 
matrimony to the object of his adoration." 

Captain Go-Bang returned thanks in a 
brief but pretty little speech, and the con- 
versation took another turn. 


The skipper, during the somewhat tedious 
voyage to the south, was frequently in his 
cabin with General Grout, and the boys 


could not help noticing that the Captain - 


always looked much more cheerful after 
such interviews. 

One day, shortly before their arrival at the 
Cape, he had an interview with the boys 
in his own cabin. 

* [ think it is all arranged now, my lads," 
he said, “and on a more satisfactory basis 
than ever." 

* What is?“ | 

“ Oh, I thought I had told you. Well, we 
merely touch at Simon's Town to take in 
stores, then straight on to a town on the 
eastern shores of Africa. There we leave 
the Black Squall and make a record journey 
into an unknown region of equatorial Africa. 
That will suit you all, I trust. General 
Grout we shall leave at Simon’s Town and 
pick up at Natal, and he is going to conduct 
the expedition himself as soon as he has 
seen his wife and child, and arranged for 
the re-opening of his private diamond- 
mine." 

" And are we going after diamonds, 
sir?" 

* Oh, no, William; something more sure 
and solid than that. Far in the interior— 
and in a country protected by vast forests 
and marshes—dwells a people high among 
the hills, whose hands have been turned 
against all other tribes since time imme- 
morial, and all other hands against them. 
At one period vast, incalculably vast, herds 
of elephants used to roam in the plains here 
and feed in the forests, and for probably a 
hundred vears the mighty tusks of those 
slain by the natives have been stored in a 
cave with strange oils and spices that were 
placed there no doubt as preservatives. My 
object is to make friends with this tribe and 


* Hen's milk: an ezg beaten up in half a pint) of 
water (navy lingo). 


purchase all the ivory they are willing to 
sell us. 

" We certainly do not know what is 
before us," he continued, but such wealth 
is worth trying for. Don't you think 
so?” 

Bill’s eyes were sparkling with delight. 

* Of course, sir," he said, there will be 
other things thrown in—won’t there, Cap'n 
Go-Bang ?—and, as Shakespeare puts it, 
‘disastrous chances.’ ‘moving accidents by 
flood and field,’ *hair-breadth scapes i' the 
imminent deadly breach,’ *antrcs vast and 
des^rts idle,’ and ‘cannibals that each other 
eat.“ Though I never quite understood him. 

„% Disastrous chances.“ Taking two to 
one on an outsider evidently. 

“ * Moving accidents by flood and field.” 
That suggests furniture-vans. 

“ * Hair-breadth scapes’ sounds romantic. 

** * Antres vast and deserts idle.“ What on 
earth is an antre ? 

*'(Cannibals that each other eat.“ I 
shouldn't object in the least to that 80 
long as they didn't turn their attentions 
to me." 

“ Well, William, depend upon it, you'll get 
plenty of adventure and nothing much to 

y.” 

„Not going to loot the ivory-mines, are 
you, sir?“ 

" No. I'm going to try barter—first. 
Never seen my stores, have you, boys? 

“ No, Captain.” 

“ You see, lads, I thought of all this be- 
fore I left the States, and laid in a job lot 
of splendid knick-knacks that should dazzle 
the eyes of any cannibal king who ever lived. 
Some day I'll have them out and show you. 
Glass beads of all colours of the rainbow 
and all on stout strings; gay balls, gay dolls, 
cotton cloth, not too thick, and just nice 
and airy and prettily dyed; straw hats by 
the score, Brummagem boots and Brum- 
magem shoes, flags of all nations, ropes and 
twine—niggers get great fun out of such 
things—kites and toy balloons, knives and 
daggers with no particular edge on them. 
trumpets, whistles, drums, pistols, and 
guns galoré, and gunpowder too.” 

„With real bullets ?" said Bill, a little 
nervously. 

“ Blacklead bullets, William. They're 
safest, you know. And besides, all that 
and more betoken, I have some real electric 
batteries, and if these won't ap to the 
savages—why, nothing will. Why, the whole 
lot of these beautiful stores, boys, made a 
big hole in a five-hundred-dollar note.” 

“ But I suppose the ivory will fetch more 
money.” i 

Nathaniel Go-Bang nodded. “I should 
smile,“ he said. The General and I 
were figuring it out last night—though it 
is a sort of foolish to count your chickens 
before thev're hatched. But two hundred 
good niggers—and we shall find these—can 
carry from the interior 20,000 Ib. of ivory, 
that is only giving them 100 lb. each. 
Their keep will cost little or nothing, their 
pay, say, one pice each day, and a pice is 
ess than a 25th pırt of a shilling. Say 
50. for the expedition. Now we shouldn't 
think of selling that ivory to any Zanzibar 
son of a Portugee. No; for, having the 
Black Squall all ready, we should take our 
stuff to China itself, the best of all markets 
for ivory. And African ivory, next to the 
scarce narwhal's horns, fetches the highest 
pue of any, it being so good and pure, and 

cause it keeps the colour. Well, even if 
we got no more than 20,000 ]b. that would 
sell for about 6,00(. You think that if I 
flooded the market the price would go down, 
don’t you, William? But a tusk of solid 
ivory isn't like a peewit's egg, for the one 
will keep, the other won't. See?" 

“ I see," said Bill. 


* But I'm not quite done, because there 
may be an odd diamond or two in yonder, 
to say nothing of gold-dust. General Grout 
knows a diamond. He believes that they 
fall upon this world as moon-stones. It 
doesn't signify a snuff to Nat Go-Bang 
whether they be the d bris of broken-u 
celestial globes or products of our own soil, 
they're handy articles and fetch no end of 
money. But they do tell me that an African 
cannibal chief once gladly parted with a 
stone for a string of beads, and was real 
proud of the good bargain he had made! 
Value of the beads fourpence three-farthings, 
value of the stone 200. Not bad business, 
I think. He had worn it in his hair." 

“I declare,” said Bill, “you make my 
eves water with expectation. lf I saw a 
nigger with a stone like that in his hair, and 
if he refused every reasonable offer, whv, 
I'd sail in, and ten to one I'd come out to the 
ES But has ever a diamond really been 
ound in a nigger king’s hair, sir? Is it so 
plentiful ? ” 

* Sometimes," said General Grout, who 
entered about this time and felt himself 
interested in the conversation. 

To him, somewhat serious as the Dutch 
Boer is apt to be under certain conditions, 
the Marmoset was a bit of a puzzle. He 
could never rightly understand whether or 
not Bill was quite in earnest in the things 
he said and did. Was he to be taken 
seriously ? Was life to him—although a 
comedy if not a tragedy to many of us— 
all a farce ? 

The truth probably is, though it was a 
truth difficult to discover, that Bill's con- 
stant flow of excitement and waywardness 
was meant to hide a natural shyness that 
was a sign in him, as in many another boy 
of his age, that the heart was not so strong 
as it might have been, and needed the con- 
stant stimulus of forced good-humour to 
keep it up to par. I may be writing in 
medical hieroglyphics, which, like an old- 
fashioned Latin prescription, is hardly under- 
standable to everybody. Yet it is just 
possible that during their lives my readers 
may find out that a good deal of the cha- 
racter of every man, woman, or child depends 
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not a little on the strength or weakness of 
that great central organ, the heart. 


The rainy season had quite set in before 
the Black Squall reached the Cape. 

“I don't think either of you bigger boys 
had better come on shore at Simon's Town 
in case you catch something. It is none too 
healthy for you. Yes, William, you may 
come." 

Both Dess and Cluny knew very well 
what was hidden under the remark that 
Captain Go-Bang had made, and it was 
well for them no doubt that thev took the 
advice vouchsafed to them. "They might 
not, it is true, catch something, but some- 
thing might have caught them. That 
advertisement concerning the missing boys 
was in more than one South African paper. 

The very first evening when Bill was“ very 
busy waiting," as he phrased it, for a ship's 
boat to take him off, a tall spare man with 
his coat buttoned up to his necktie sauntered 
up, and asked him if he had a light. Bill 
did not like the look of him. 

* [ haven't a light, sir, but I could lend 
you a pin." 

“ Nice craft the Black Squall looks. You 
belong to her, don’t you?“ 

** A bull’s-eye first shot, sir. Some people 
are under the impression that she belongs 
to me. No, it's the other way about and 
steady as you go." 

The spare man simpered a piece. ‘ Are 
you the only boy on board ? " he asked. 

“ Boy ? " said Bill, straightening up. 

* Well, of course, I mean young man or 
young gentleman." 

* You're improving as you go on, sir." 

The spare man simpered some more. He 
focussed the Black Squall with his long 
spy-glass and looked through. Bill tumbled 
against him accidentally. 

* Do let us have a squint,” he cried. 
The spare man handed him the glass, and 
Bill was pleased to find that neither of his 
pals was on deck. 

“ Oh," he said suddenly, how awkward ! 
I forgot to leave an important message at 
the hotel yonder. It was only to ask the 
landlord if he could let three or four 
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officers have luncheon to-morrow. And I’ve 
sprained my foot. Do you think, sir, you 
could oblige me? I'll hold the telescope 
till you return. I think I could manage 
perhaps to get you on board day after to- 
morrow." , 

* I'll go like a shot." 

No sooner was the spare man's back 
turned than Bill shut the telescope, then he 
unscrewed the larger glass thereof and 
emptied therein a bottle of ink and one of 
gum which he was taking off to the ship, 
and screwed it very tightly up again, and 
Bill had a hard fist. 

Back came the spare man, and Bill kept 
talking constantly till he saw the boat along- 
side. 

* Here's for off," he cried. “ Oh, yes, 
your spy-glass," and, handing it over, in 
he jumped, and away they shoved. 

“I don't think," said Bil to himself, 
* he'll spy much more for some days. But 
it was a pity to lose the ink and gum!” 

“That man," said Captain Go-Bang, 
when told the incident,“ is after the 507." 

He gave orders next day that no one was 
to be allowed on board without his express 
permission. All stores were to come off 
in the ship's boats. 

This order was strictly obeyed, and it was 
soon rumoured abroad that the Black Squall 
had cholera morbus, yellow Jack, the Asiatic 
plague, or some other such trifling ailment 
on board, and the captain did not contra. 
dict it. 

But it was hard for our heroes not to go 
on shore and explore those romantic moun- 
tains that were clad to their very summits 
with green heath and wildflowers. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Bill, gazing back as 
the ship sailed slowly away a few days after 
this. 

* Sorry to leave, are you ?” said Cluny. 

* No, it is not for myself, Clune, that I 
sigh those bitter sighs, but for the spare 
mah. That 50%. note might have shed a 
halo of happiness around his humble home. 
Who knows but what he may have a 
widowed wife and five orphan children to 
mourn its loss? 

(To be continued.) 
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WAS now in a worse condition than I had 
ever been in all my life before, and I 
bitterly repented because I had not seized 
the opportunity to escape when de Villiers 
and Ruston were occupied with their 
quarrel and fight. 

I had my life, indeed, but little more. I 
had, however, discovered the plot in which 
they were engaged—a plot greater and more 
daring than I had expected. Now, too, I 
knew for certain that Henry Nevil was 
engaged in it, and the knowledge grieved me 
&nd weakened my heart not a little. 

But of what avail was this knowledge, 
for which I had risked my life, now that I 
was a helpless prisoner ? I had come near 
to succeeding, but Fortune was against me 
and foiled my plans when I was beginning 
to rejoice over my good success. What 
chance was there now that I could reach 
Oxford in time to give the Countess warning ? 

. So narrow was the space inside the 
panel that I could scarce move, and my 
knees were thrust almost under my chin. 
The gag, too, troubled me sorely, and at 
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times I thought that I should smother for 
want of air. I thought of all the stories 
I had heard of people being shut up in 
secret places and being left to die of hunger 
and thirst. Would de Villiers remember me 
and return to set me at liberty ? 

Of Ruston I had no hope. And if de 
Viliers were killed or wounded or taken 
prisoner, what. was to become of me ? 

I had no doubt that my father would 
have search made for me if I did not return 
before the morrow ; but, then, how was he 
tofind me? None had seen me enter the 
chamber, and none but de Villiers and 
Ruston knew where I was. 

In this I wronged de Villiers, but how I 
wronged him I did not discover till after- 
wards. 

I made desperate efforts to free my hands, 
but I achieved nothing save the wounding 
of my wrists, for the silk that bound them 
held them togethér like fetters of steel. 
Then my heart sank utterly, and I fell to 
weeping and sobbing over my lost liberty 
and over the sweet things of life, and because 


nor without a struggle. 


I was so young and must die in so horrible 
a fashion. Anon, ashamed of my tears, I 
began to pray for help and courage to die, 
if I must die. 

I was strangely comforted by my prayer, 
and grew calmer. I would not die a coward 
Rolling over on 
my back, I tried to press the spring of the 
panel with my feet, but I could not reach 
it, and in the darkness I could not tell for 
sure where the spring was. Besides, the 
weight of mv body on mv bound wriste 
caused me great pain. I dropped my feet, 
and, to change my position, I pressed against 
the opposite wall, so that I was brought into 
a sitting posture, and in so doing my right 
hand struck something sharp. It was a 
nail projecting from the wood behind me, 
and at first the thought of it only added 
to my discomfort. Then I was suddenly 
filled with the hope that the nail might help 
to set me free. Pushing myself farther up, 1 
moved my hands up and down, drawing the 
silken fettér over the point of the nail. 

It was wearisome- work, and painful as well, 
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since the nail sometimes tore my flesh, but I 
Po hoping to wear through the silk. 
t was necessary to proceed carefully lest 
I should loosen the nail and it should fall 
out. 

I remembered the fable of the lion, caught 
in the net, being set free by the mouse 
gnawing the cord, and this gave me greater 
hope. If I could free my hands, I should 
have little difficulty in removing the other 
fetters. 

It was a long and painful task, for the silk 
was very strong ; the air, too, was grown hot 
and stifling, and with the gag in my mouth 
I suffered greatly from thirst. It almost 
maddened me to think of the jug of water 
on the table in the chamber close by which 
I could not reach, but the fear of dying of 
thirst gave me a new energy to continue 
my task despite the pain. 

But while I laboured to wear out the silk 
which bound my hands, the nail on which 
I had set my freedom snapped off suddenly 
and fell to the floor. 

For & moment I was stunned by the 
greatness of the disaster. Then, in an 
agony of despair, I strove to free mv hands, 
and lo! the silk was rent like a piece of paper 
and the fetters fell from my wrists. 

For à while my hands were so benumbed 
that I could not unbind the gag, but after 
I had rubbed them together vigorously 
the blood came back into them and I was 
able to loosen the bandage round my head. 
My tongue was dry and swollen, so that it 
felt too large for my mouth. 

I rose to my feet unsteadily and felt for the 
spring of the panel. I had little difficulty 
in finding it, and the panel opened into a 
dark chamber. I knelt down and drew 
myself on my knees towards the hearth, 
upon which still a few embers glowed. By 
the light of these I unbound the bonds 
which bound my ankles. Then I rose up 
to drink water, but L was near falling 
because of the pain, which the sudden rush 
of the blood to my feet, after the veins were 
Íreed of the pressure, caused me. 

So, forgetting the water, I sat down and 
began rubbing my ankles vigorously. 

The inn was strangely silent, and not even 
& cat mewed along the passages. Neither 
was there any sound of horse or man outside 
the window. 

In a little while I was able to walk easily 
enough, though my limbs were still stiff. 
I closed the panel again and took a deep 
draught of water. Then I looked about for 
my sword and pistols, but both were gone. 
It seemed a scurvy trick to play upon me, 
to steal my weapons after shutting me up to 
die in a cupboard. 

Had they stolen my horse also, I won- 
dered ? If they had, I had no chance at all 
of reaching Oxford in time to give warning 
to the Countess. I judged that it was about 
eight o’clock, or a little later, so that I had 
no time to lose. I thrust the pieces of the 
silk kerchief into my doublet and crept to 
the door, which I opened noiselessly. 

All was dark and silent as the grave, as 
though this portion of the inn had long been 
forgotten. I went slowly along the passage 
to the stair which led to the courtyard, and 
saw no one, although lights flamed in several 
of the windows. When I reached the yard 
the night was dark and the sky heavy with 
snow-clouds, which was all the better for 
my enterprise, since I had the better hope to 
escape notice. I went swiftly and stealthily 
to the stable where my horse was lodged, 
scarce daring to glance at the lighted 
windows as I passed. 

To my great joy, my father’s horse was still 
there, although all the others had disap- 
peared. Saddling him quickly, I led him 
out past an ostler who lay by the door 
sleeping soundly. No one greeted me, and 
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in a few moments I had reached the high 
road unmolested. With a beating heart I 
sprang into the saddle and clapped spurs to 
my horse. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE ROAD TO OXFORD. 


I rope quickly until I had passed 
Frilford, for I was eager to get away from 
the inn before anvone suspected my presence, 
and I was full of joy at regaining my freedom 
again. Then I went more slowly, for I had 
been taught by my father to spare a horse 
as far as possible when there was danger 
ahead. : 

In a little while snow began to fall in 
pent heavy flakes, and as I rode through 

ubney folk shouted after me and a bullet 
whizzed near my head. This warned me 
to be careful of my life, since I desired to 
reach Oxford with a whole skin. 

The clouds lifted a little, and I saw the 
spire of a church before me rising up in the 
darkness, and the sight gave me comfort 
and hope. But suddenly I thought I heard 
the thud of hoofs behind me, and so I 
spurred on again. The road was now very 
dark and the trees shut out all light. 

I drew rein a moment and listened, but I 
could hear nothing; then I rode on again. 
My eyes were keen, and I peered eagerly 
into the darkness. At times I thought I 
could discern dark forma moving about me 
silently, and I had begun to fear the still. 
ness, which was as if all the world were dead. 

I knew that I could not now be far from 
Bessels Leigh, and I thought that I could 
Porn the outline of Cumnor Hill upon the 
eft. 

In a little while I had reached the village 
of Bessels Leigh. It seemed to be sunk in 
slumber, and Í saw none but a sleepy ostler 
at the entrance to the inn. But no one 
challenged me, and I was right glad to be 
quit of the place. I was now but a little 
more than three miles from Botley, so, 
breathing my horse, I rode slowly along the 
grassy marge of the highway. 

Turning a bend in the road, I saw dimly 
ahead of me the spires and towers of Oxford. 
The sky above was faintly illumined, as 
though bonfires had been lighted in the 
city. But soon again I was enveloped in 
darkness, and the snow blew cold on my 
face. All the world was silent as a dream. 

Suddenly out of the darkness rose two 
obscure forms on horseback, facing each 
other, so that there was but a narrow space 
between the horses’ heads. I felt at my 
side for my sword; then I remembered 
that I was unarmed and had neither sword 
nor pistol. And even had I been armed it 
would have helped me little, seeing that I 
could not hope to fight my way through so 
many as I knew were holding the road by 
Botley. 

As I came nearer, riding slowly and 
cautiously, the horsemen wheeled round 
and faced me. I caught the glint of steel 
amid the snowflakes. My heart beat fast, 
but still I went on, until I could almost feel 
the hot breath of the horses. 

Then suddenly I felt the point of a sword 
at my throat. I drew rein quickly, throwing 
my horse almost on his haunches. 

“ You have missed your way, sir," said a 
deep voice from the gloom. 

" Nay," I returned with what heart I 
could.“ for I go to Oxford." 

„To Oxford ? " he repeated. 

Ay. sir, and my business is urgent," 
I went on with more assurance. 

“ Why, 'tis but a child," said the other in 
a voice which betrayed ‘surprise and, as I 
thought, some pity. 

My eyes are dim to-night,” broke out 
he who had first spoken; but, whether 


he is young or as old as my father, he shall 
not pass this way to-night.” 

Now I was in sore perplexity, for the 
password that I had heard was clean gone 
from my memory. I looked about me. 
seeking some way out of my difficulty, but 
saw only the snowflakes and the threatening 
figures in front of me. It was impossible to 
distinguish their faces, for their cloaks were 
fastened high up, covering their chins, and 
their hats were pulled forward over their 
eyes. 

I turned at last to the one who had spoken 
more kindly. 

“I pray you, sir, to let me pass on my 
way, I said, for in truth my business is 
urgent." 

Oxford is no place for you to-night,” he 
made answer. 

“I carry no arms "—and I lifted my 
hands to show them. 

* 'Then return home and thank God for 
your safety," returned the man who had 
spoken first, and again the point of his 
sword touched my throat. 

At that the blood stirred in me. 

* Sir," I burst out hotly, “if I do not 
reach Oxford to-night a great enterprise 
will fail, and woe unto them that bring 
it to nought ! " 

It was a random shot, but it went home. 
Of a sudden the point of his sword fell from 
my breast. 

„% For whom do you draw?’’ he 
whispered, as though he had found a friend 
by chance. 

“< For England and Freedom! " I cried. 
suddenly remembering. 

At that both men bowed low in the saddle. 

“I crave your pardon," said he of the 
gruff voice, speaking sweetly enough now. 
* Pass on, friend, and good luck to your 
riding," and he backed his horse, leaving 
the road clear. 

* Good-night and good luck," said the 
other. 

Without a word I rode on, leaving them 
behind in the shadow of the trees. "Twas 
no time for courtesy, and I dreaded lest, if 
Ilingered, they should inquire further of my 
business So I went quickly and silently 
over the snow which covered the road like 
a carpet. 

Oxford seemed like a city of dream. All 
the towers and spires were clad in a garment 
of white, and the Castle tower was like a 
great pile of snow. All was silent, and I 
could hear naught but the creaking of the 
saddle as I rode. The snow still fell softly 
in great flakes, and I did not begrudge the 
conspirators the joy of their vigil. 

As I crossed the river by the Hythe 
Bridge, I looked down into its yellow turbid 
stream. I shuddered and turned away 

uickly from it and rode down by the 

vastle. There was no one abroad, but now 
and again I caught the snatch of a song and 
the sound of reckless laughter from behind 
closed windows. . 

Passing along Queen Street, I turned to 
the right at the Carfax toward St. Aldath's. 

A sudden blaze of light almost blinded 
me as I drew rein before the house of the 
Countess of Devonshire. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


[^ INGLEBY behaved very well and 

no doubt much better than I deserved, 
for, although Uncle Eustace asked a great 
many questions, nothing was said about my 


obstinacy and ill-humour, so that the others. 


probably believed that we had ridden 
together and Jost our way through his 
stupidity as well as mine. 

Supper had been kept hot over the spirit 
stove, but while Frank ate an enormous 
meal, and I thought it would never end, I 
had scarcely anything, and felt very glad 
when at last the time came for bed. 

We left the bicycles resting against the 
side of the van, and Frank insisted that his 
flannels had become quite dry during the 
ride back, but it was impossible to help 
laughing when he showed them to us by 
daylight on Wednesday morning. 

*" You won't be able to wear them again,“ 
said Harry. 

“ Oh, yes, I shall,” answered Ingleby. 
“ You wait till I've washed them.” 

We laughed all the more at the idea of his 
washing his own clothes, although he seemed 
to regard the matter quite seriously. 

“ Haif-time now and no mistake," cried 
my cousin, when, somewhat later than usual, 
we all sat down on the grass around the 
tablecloth for breakfast. 

„The worst of it is," said Frank, the 
last half of a holiday always seems to go 
faster than the first." ` 

" Anyhow,” answered Uncle Eustace, 
“I have an engagement in London this 
day fortnight, and to-day we shall begin 
to wend our way homewards.” 

“ Where are we going to meet Pewsey ? ” 
I inquired. 

“ That need not be decided yet,” said my 
uncle. My idea of a holiday is to avoid 
anything of the nature of haste, but nobody 
can pretend we have not had a chapter of 
accidents 2 

“ Still," I cried, “ I think they have made 
it all the jollier. If Solomon hadn't been 
stolen, we shouldn't have met Sir Robert 
Hill,” for a day did not pass buc that I 
hoped to meet him again, and to find an 
opportunity to tell him about Frank Ingleby. 

“I don’t say that our small hindrances 
have been entirely a drawback," answered 
Uncle Eustace, “ but what I have in mind 
is that we must still expect à few more 
delays. I have arranged for Pewsey to 
meet us about midday on Tuesday week, 
and I don't care to have too much ground 
to cover between this and then." . 

“ How about the beds and the table and 
things? asked Harry. 

" Pewsey is to drop those on his way," 
said Uncle Eustace. As it was rather late 
before we were ready to set out, we arranged 
to dine off one of the tinned tongues, in 
order to save the time of cooking, and with 
some lettuces and salad-dressing and cherries 
bought in a village through which we passed 
at about eleven o'clock, we did not manage 
at all badly. 

No sooner had Frank finished washing his 
share of the plates and things than he dis- 
appeared into the van, returning a few 
moments later with his flannels, about which 
we chatfed him a good deal, Harry presently 
making a fuss, saying it was not at all nice 
to use one of our bowls. 

Frank boiled some water and seemed 
very lavish with the soap, and after he had 
rubbed his flannels for a long time, and 
began to wring them, they looked s: ill as 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE BROKEN SHAFT. 


soapy as ever. He spent the whole after- 
noon, even after we had set out again, trying 
to get rid of it, and at last stowed his things 
away in a wet heap under his bed, and said 
nothing more about them until Thursday 
morning, when, at about a quarter-past ten, 
we passed a fair-sized pond by the roadside. 

As soon as Frank saw it, he made a dash 
up the steps. 

“What are you after?” asked Uncle 
Eustace. 

“ My flannels,” answered Frank, although 
they did not look as if he would ever be able 
to wear them again when he brought them 
out, all screwed up just as he had left them 
yesterday. While Uncle Eustace stopped 
the van, Inpleby ran to the side of the pond, 
and, kneeiing down, began to dabble his 
things in the water, making it soapy for a 
few square yards around. Then, when a 
quarter of an hour had been spent in this 
way, he wrung the flannels out again, and 
smoothed them as well as he could on the 
grass. 

" What are you going to do next?” 
aske“ Harry. 

Lay them on the roof," was the answer. 
" They'll very soon dry in the sun. Just 
pick up one or two stones—the biggest you 
can find—to prevent them from blowing 
away." 

So we found some large flints, which 
Frank used to keep his flannels in their 
place, where they remained all that day 
and during the night. 

On Friday morning he clambered on to 
the roof before he had finished dressing, 
and brought them down. 

"'They are quite dry now!" he ex- 
claimed, although they were also full of 


. creases, 


The fact is, they want ironing,” said 
Uncle Eustace; but this was & task which 
Ingleby did not suggest that he was capable 
of undertaking. 

We were now, as my uncle said, making 
our way homewards, although the lanes 
wound in such a serpentine manner that we 
seemed to face each point of the compass 
by turns. Our object was naturally to get 
back without going over the same road a 
second time, and this became the more easy 
because we had arranged to end our tour 
some miles before reaching London. At 
p we were following à number of 

autiful, narrow, shaded lanes, which 
Uncle Eustace had carefully marked out 
on his maps — making our way, in fact, from 
one main road to another, 

An advantage possessed by the cross-lanes 
over the road was that we did not meet so 
many motor-cars, for, although these afforded 
Harry a certain amount of amusement, 
because he often looked up their letters in 
his index-book and told us whence they 
had come, the rest of us, especially Uncle 
Eustace, regarded motor-cars as rather a 
nuisance, and possibly a source of danger. 

On Friday morning Frank and I had 
climbed on to the roof, to look out for some 
place to bathe, Harry had stayed behind to 
take a snapshot at an old farmhouse, Uncle 
Eustace was reading & small book of verses 
as he walked beside Solomon's head, when, 
ascending a somewhat steep hill, we saw 
a large yellow car come over the crest and 
begin to descend the slope at a pace which 
could not have been much less than forty 
miles an hour. 

A fortnight ago I should have felt certain 


we were going to be smashed up, out we had 
already had one or two such narrow escapes 
that we were beginning to feel reckless. 

"Stick where you are and hold on," 
shouted Frank, and at the same moment 
he swung himself over the near side of the 
van and landed on his hands and knees in 
the dry ditch. 

But I happened to be on the off-side, and, 
if I had jumped, must have landed directly 
in the track of the rapidly approaching car. 
The chauffeur had applied the brake, a 
lady, who wore goggles and a veil, was 
standing up behind him, looking frightened 
half out of her life, and really a collision 
appeared unavoidable as Frank picked 
himself up, ran to Solomon’s head, seized 
the bridle, and, pushing Uncle Eustace 
unceremoniously aside, drew the van 
towards the ditch only just in time. In 
another second the motor-car would have 
been upon us, and as it was I held my 
breath and clung to the roof as the car 
dashed past with only about an inch of 
space to spare. 

Unfortunately, in dragging the horse out 
of the way, Frank made him cross his lega, 
with the result that Solomon fell on his 
side half in the ditch, half out of it. 

"I say," cried Frank, taking out his 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead, “ I am 
most awfully sorry.” 

“My dear fellow," answered Uncle 
Eustace, if it hadn't been for your inter- 
ference the whole show would have been 
in pieces by this time, and perhaps one or 
two of us as well." 

J hope Solomon isn’t hurt," said Harry, 
hastening towards the van, as I climbed 
down from the roof. 

" Get up, old horse ! " urged Frank; but 
as he refused to move from the ground, 
Uncle Eustace suggested that perhaps we 
ought to unbnckle some of the harness. 

" Hullo!” cried Harry, a moment later, 
it looks as if the shaft's broken.“ 

The near-side shaft was, in fact, broken 
in the middle, and now we all stood gazing 
at the fracture and wondering how we 
should continue our journey. 

" Well, I think we ought to be thankful 
it's no worse," said Uncle Eustace. After 
all we shan't find it difficult to get the 
shaft mended. We are certain to come 
across a blacksmith in the course of the 
next few miles." 

By means of Solomon's rope Frank suc- 
ceeded presently in binding the broken parta 
together; but as soon as the horse had been 
harnessed again, and we were on the point of 
starting, the pieces came apart, and so the 
process had to be repeated. Then it was 
almost dinner-time, and Uncle Eustace 
determined to cook our meal at once to save 
the loss of time in stopping any more that 
morning. When at last we were ready to 
set out, Solomon's pace was slower than 
ever, while Frank walked beside the broken 
shaft watching lest it should come apart, 
We parsed through two small villages 
without seeing any sign of a blacksmith, 
but at half.past six, on reaching a third, 
which nestled prettily at the foot of a hill, 
we learned that there was a forge just 
beyond the church. 

Here we decided to stay for the night, 
and, whilst Frank and I attended to Solomon 
&nd began to get the supper ready, the 
others walked on to speak to the blacksmith 
and to buy some more rope. They re-joined 
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us three-quarters of an hour later, to say 
that nothing could possibly be done that 
evening, but that, if we took the van to the 
forge at half-past six the following morning, 
it should be mended at once. 

It was barely a quarter to six when Uncle 
Eustace routed us out on Saturday morning, 
and, after hastening over our dressing, we 
had breakfast, bound up the broken shaft 
again, harnessed Solomon, and set out to 
the forge at the farther end of the village, 
which proved much more important than 
we had imagined. 

The blacksmith was & big man, with 
short black hair and enormous arms; he 
wore a leather apron, as did another younger 
and smaller man, who was working the 
bellows on our arrival. 

* Good-morning, gents," cried the black- 
smith, meeting us at the door. Now, let's 
have a look at this broken shaft of vours.” 

After a long examination he explained 
that the only way to mend it was to fasten 
the broken ends together with two iron 
plates. 

“ Of course, that can't be done in ten 
minutes," he concluded, 

" How long should you think it will 
take ? " 

" How long?” said the smith, taking 
off his cloth cap and rubbing the top of his 
head. 

Ves,“ urged Frank, how long?“ 

“ How long ? repeated the blacksmith ; 
“well, it's a job you can't hurry over, 
that is.” 

“ Anyhow," suggested my uncle, the 
sooner you begin, the sooner you'll finish." 

“ Jim," cried the blacksmith, turning to 
the man at the bellows, ‘“ take this here 
horse out and tie him up.” 

So Solomon was tied up in a dark corner 
of the shed, the shafts were taken off the 
van, and we hoped the job was about to be 
begun, when the church clock struck. 

„Ah, that's breakfast-time-’ said the 
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blacksmith; and, to our great disappoint- 
ment—for we were eager to be on the road 
again—he made his way to a rose-covered 
cottage a few yards distant. The time 
secmed very long as we waited there nearly 
half an hour before the two men returned, 
to take another look at the broken shaft. 

“ Do you think you can get it finished 
this morning ? " ask Frank, 

“ You see," was the answer, “I can't 
exactly tell what other work may come 
along.” 

“ Well," said Uncle Eustace, “a watched 
pot never boils, you know, and our best 
plan will be to go for a stroll about the 
village."' 

Half a minute,” exclaimed Frank, 
darti:g towards the steps, to return with 
his flannel suit crushed in a bundle beneath 
his arm. ‘I spotted a tailor's as we came 
along," he explained, and as there's plenty 
of time I shall get my flannels ironed.” 

“They want it, anyhow,” said Harry, 
and, having nothing else to do, we accom- 
panied Ingleby to a cottage, where a white 
waistcoat and two pattern-books were dis- 
played in the window, together with a card : 


* Repairs neatly executed 
on the shortest notice.” 


l The tailor, it appeared, had gone away until 


Monday, but his wife told us that if we left 
any orders they should be attended to on 
Tuesday morning. When Frank showed 
her his flannel suit, however, she offered to 
iron it herself, and to have it ready before 
twelve. 

„How much will it be?” he inquired, 
and she hesitated before answering “ A 
shilling.” 

Now the question arose, What were we 
to do all the morning ? until Frank sug- 
gested that we all wanted our hair cut. 

“ I don't suppose there is a hairdresser's 
in the place," said Uncle Eustace; but when 
we went back to ask the tailor's wife, she 


told us there was an excellent hair- 
dresser's round the corner, by the side of 
the * Dog and Duck " inn. 

As we did not like the idea of dining in 
front of the forge, where the van had already 
begun to attract the children of the place, 
we called at the inn on our way, and, although 
the people had no meat, they agreed to kill 
a couple of chickens for us and have them 
ready by half.past twelve. In the mean- 
time we all had our hair cut, except Uncle 
Eustace, in the hairdresser's front parlour, 
we paid a visit to the church, and, on the 
way to the inn for dinner, had the satis- 
faction of seeing the blacksmith actually 
working at our shaft. 

After dinner Frank fetched his flannels, 
which he carried carefully folded in his arma ; 
and, learning that the van would be ready 
by four o'clock, we filled up the rest of the 
time by replenishing our stores, so that we 
should not require to stop again until we 
pulled up for the night. 

We hit upon an excellent camping-place 
that evening, under the shelter of a beech- 
wood; but when we had had supper and 
made everything snug for the night, I 
noticed that Frank Ingleby looked quite 
miserable. On Sunday morning, also, he 
seemed very much unlike himself and had 
scarcely a word to say, so that I wondered 
whether the reason was that he anticipated 
another lecture from Uncle Eustace such 
as he had listened to on each of our other 
Sundays. 

But, on Sunday afternoon, Frank told me 
very quietly that his father had died a year 
ago to-day, and I did not know what to say 
to him, because whatever I said could make 
no difference. But when Uncle Eustace 
suggested that Harry and I should go for 
a ramble after tea, I made a point of telling 
him it was the anniversary of Major Ingleby's 
death, and the consequence was that Frank 
escaped his usual jaw that Sunday. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A WONDERFUL SWIM FOR LIFE. 


No that the season for swimming and 
swimming competitions is beginning, 
an account of how a Yarmouth beach-man, 
named Samuel Brock, saved his life by 
swimming may be interesting. 

The east coast of England, as is well 
known, does not at all resemble the east 
coast of Ireland ; Yarmouth has no jagged 
cliffs, no projecting rocks, it is quite flat, 
and the beach is not stony, but covered 
with ribbed brown or yellow sand, which 
stretches on for miles and miles. 

In summer-time these sands are the 
playground for myriads of children and 
excursionists, who have their meals in the 
open air, and watch the Punch and Judy 
shows and the other amusements which are 
offered to them in profusion. These sands 
are, however, most dangerous; many and 
many a ship has perished close to land, 
sucked down in those perilous quicksands, 
where cross-currents meet and invite a 
watery death. 

Samuel Brock’s escape from drowning was 
little short of miraculous, for he swam the 
distance of fourtcen miles, and was in the 
water for seven hours and a-half, on a chill 
October night, wrestling with winds and 
waves. He wasthena young man of twenty- 
one, The beginning of his adventure is best 
given in the words of his own narrative. 

“On October 6, 1835," he says, about 
one o'clock P.M., a vessel was observed at 
sea with a signal flying for a pilot, bearing 
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east and distant about twelve miles. In a 
short time, the yawl Increase, with ten 
men and a pilot, was under way, steering for 
the object of their enterprise. I was as near 
as possible left behind, for, at the time the 
boat was getting down to the breakers, 
I was looking at Manby's apparatus for 
saving the lives of persons on a wreck, and 
but for the singing out of my mates, which 
caught my ear, 1 should have been too 
late. I only reached the yawl in time to 
jump in with wet feet. About four o'clock 
we came up with the vessel, a Spanish brig, 
Paquette de Bilbao, laden with a general 
cargo, bound from Hamburg to Cadiz, leaky, 
and both pumps at work. After a good deal 
of hageling, and some little altercation with 
the yawl's crew as to which of them should 
go, three men were chosen to assist in 
pumping and piloting the brig into Yar- 
mouth Harbour. The remainder of the 
crew of the yawl were then sent away. We 
had a fresh breeze from the W. S. W. and 
calculated to reach Yarmouth about ten 
o'clock. Suddenly, a terrific squall from 
the northward struck the yawl’s sails, and 
she was capsized in an instant.” 

Brock’s own words best describe what 
followed. It was terrible," he says. to 
listen to the cries of the poor fellows. 
Mingled with the hissing of the water and 
the howling of the storm, I heard shrieks 
for mercy, and some that had no meaning 
but what arose from fear. 


“I struck out to get clear of the crowd, and 
in a few minutes there was no noise, for most 
of the men had sunk. On turning round, I 
saw the boat was still kept from going down 
by the wind having got under the sails, 
I then swam back to her, and assisted an old 
man to get hold of one of the spars. The 
boat’s side was about three feet under water, 
and in a few minutes I stood upon her, 
but I found she was gradually settling 
down, and when up to my chest I again 
left her, and swam away. And now, for the 
first time, I began to think of my own 
awful condition. My companions were all 
drowned—at least, I supposed so. I remem- 
bered that it was past six P.M., just before 
the accident occurred, that the nearest 
land at that time was six miles off, that it 
was dead low water, and the flood tide 
setting off the shore, making for the south- 
ward; therefore, should I ever reach land, 
it would take at least fifteen hours before 
the ebb tide would assist me.” 

At this moment, a rush horse-collar, 
covered with old netting, which had been 
used as one of the ship’s fenders, floated close 
to Brock. He laid hold of it, and, getting 
his knife out, he stripped it of the network, 
and, putting his left arm through it, was 
supported til he had cut the waistband 
of his loose trousers, which then fell off; 
but he dared not free himself from his ciled 
trousers or shirt, fearing that his legs might 
become entangled in the attempt. His 
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striped Guernsey, waistcoat, and neckcloth 
were, however, got rid of, and he returned 
his knife into the pocket of his trousers, and 
put the collar over his head, which, though it 
assisted in keeping him above water, retarded 
his swimming. After deliberating what was 
best to be done, he determined to abandon it. 

He now, to his great surprise, perceived 
one of his comrades swimming ahead of him, 
but he did not hail him. The roaring of the 
hurricane was now past, the cries of drowning 
men were no longer heard, and the moon 
beams were casting their silvery rays over 
the face of the deep. By their light Brock 
saw the last of his companions suddenly dis- 
appear without a struggle or a cry, just as 
he was within twenty yards of him. He 
was now indeed alone ! 

Up to this time, Winterton Light had 
served to direct his course, but the tide 
had now carried him out of sight of it, 
and in its stead a bright star shone in the 
direction where his hopes of safety rested. 
With his eyes steadily fixed on it, he con- 
tinued swimming on, calculating the time 
when the tide would turn. But his trials 
wer» not yet over. The sky became cloudy 
and overcast. Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. Brock no longer knew his 
course, and he confessed that, for the moment, 
he was afraid. Suddenly, a loud peal of 
thunder burst over his head, and flashes of 
forked lightning dazzled his eyes. They 
passed away, and the moon again threw 
her silvery track across the sea. Brock's 
next effort was to free himself of his heavy 
boots, which greatly encumbered him, and in 
this, with the help of his trusty knife, he at 
length succeeded. He now saw Lowestoft 
Lighthouse, and could occasionally discern 
the tops of the clitfs beyond Gorleston. 
The swell of the sea drove him over the 
Cross Sand ridge; and he then caught 
sight of a buoy, which, although it told him 
his exact position, rather took him aback, 
for he had been hoping that he was nearer 
shore. It proved to be the buoy of St. 
Nicholas Gat, off Yarmouth, and opposite his 
own door, but distant from land four miles ! 

Four miles—how terribly long that 
seemed! He held counsel with himself. 
What should he do? He had been five hours 
in the water already, and here, at lest, 
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was something to hold on by. He could 
have got on the buoy, and some passing 
vessel might come near to pick him off. 
There was great doubt if he could go on 
swimming for four hours longer. 

He said, "I knew that the night air 
would soon finish me, and if I had stayed 
only a few minutes on the buoy and then 
altered my mind, how did I know that my 
limbs would again resume their office?“ 
He found that the tide (to use a sailor's 
term) was broke. It did not run so strongly. 
So he gave up the idea of clinging to the 
buoy, and made for the land, which, with 
the wind from the eastward, he was fast 
approaching. 

He had another test of his courage, one of 
the most difficult which he had to encounter. 
Soon after he left the buoy he heard, just 
over his head, a whizzing noise—was it the 
sound of a rushing mighty wind? No!-— 
for it was speedily followed by a heavy 
splash in the water, and a sudden wild 
shriek that seemed to go through him. The 
fact was that a large grey seagull, mistaking 
him for a corpse, had made a dash at him, 
and its loud scream attracted à number 
of these formidable birds, all prepared to 
battle for and share in the prey. He had to 
scare them off by shouting and splashing 
with his hands and feet, and they speedily 
vanished from his sight. 

He now caught a glimpse of a vessel at 
anchor, but à good way off, and to get to 
her he must swim over Corton Sands 
(the grave of thousands), while all the time 
the breakers showed their angry white 
teeth. The wind, too, suddenly changed, 
the consequence of which was that the 
swell of the sea met him in full strength. 
Here are his own words: I got a great deal 
of water down my throat, which weakened 
me, and I felt certain that should this 
continue much longer it would soon be all 
over. I prayed that the wind might change, 
or that God would take away my senses before 
I knew what it was to be drowned. In 
less time than I am telling you, I had 
driven over the sands into smooth water, 
the wind and swell came again from the 
eastward, and my strength returned to me 
as fresh as at the beginning." This is indeed 
a remarkable instance of answer to prayer. 
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Brock now felt certain that he could 
reach the shore, but he considered that it 
would be better to get within hail of the brig. 
which was still some distance from him 
to the southward, than to make for the land. 
To reach it safely was the more difficult task 
of the two, as the ebb tide was now running 
towards the shore. 

But,“ reasoned Brock, “if I gain the 
shore, can I get out of the surf? At this 
time it broke heavily on the beach. And 
suppose I succeed, shall I be able to walk 
and get to a house? If I could not, there 
was little chance of my life remaining lorg 
in me; while, if I could get on board the briy, 
I should have immediate assistance. So I 
managed to get within two hundred yards 
of her, and, summoning all my strength, 
I sang out as well as if I had been on 
shore.” 

Brock was answered from the deck, a boat 
was lowered directly, and at half-past one 
A.M., having swum for over seven hours, 
he found himself safely on board the brig 
Betsy, coal-laden, at anchor on Corton 
Roads. Once on board, Brock fainted, 
and continued insensible for some time. 
The captain and his crew had no spirits, 
but they heated some ale and poured it 
down Brock's throat, which was so raw and 
intlamed from the salt air and sea-water, 
that it was feared he would be sutfocated. 
After a time, however, he fell into a refreshirg 
sleep. When he awoke, he was in great 
pain: his neck and chest were perfectly 
flayed, and the soles of his feet and the palms 
of his hands were raw and smarting. 

By degrees, when he got safely to his 
Yarmouth home, these disagreeable symp- 
toms wore off, and Brock became the hero 
of the moment. He lived to the age of sixty- 
nine, and his grave may be seen at St. 
Nicholas Churchyard, in Great Yarmouth. 
He died December 15, 1873. 

During his marvellous swim for life, he 
may be said to have died many times: 
only the mercy of God, combired with his 
own courage and endurance, held him up. 
Captain Webb's swimming feats were as 
nothing compared with Samuel Brock’s. 
Brock had everything against him, wind, tide, 
and the fate of his comrades before his eyes, 
and yet he survived to tell his own tale. 
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“SLIPPERKINS MINOR ?”—‘“ PRESENT!” 


HOW THE ROLL IS CALLED AT SOME OF OUR BIG 


Ho” well we all know it ; how well we still 

remember it! We go down and 
watch the call-over at this school or that 
to-day, and we see our sons acting just 
as we did in the good old times of long 
ago. There is no detail missing of the 
scene so well engraven on our minds. The 
same tolling of the bell to announce the 
roll-call ; the same rush at the last minute 
from field, schoolroom, pavilion, or dormi- 
torv ; the same torminqg-up in line; the same 
monotonous tone of the monitor as he calls 
out, and ticks otf, like a machine ; the same 
hum of voices answering, some softly, some 
loudly, some shyly, and some cheekily. 

Wo hear the prefect as he goes down the 
list Atkins, Bell, Chawley, Danks, Elson, 
Francis, Goring, Harrison, Ingleby, Jones 
(there always was, and always will be, at 
every school a “Jones!”), Kay, Little, 


Meldrum, Neville, Oswaldestone, Percy, 
Quain, Restall, Slipperking. Thornton, 
Ulceby, Vivian, Walker, Young, Zang- 
will! 


By York HOPEWELL, B.A. 


The whole alphabet seems to be pressed 
into the service when the call-over begins. 
To us visitors at the school most of the 
names are new, as are many of the faces, 
and most of tho voices. But we recall 
the features, the voice, the manner of dear 
old Kay, repeated to the very life in his son 
now before us, as we hear the latter answer 
to his name. Kay, who made the famous 
century against Haileybury; Kay, who 
was captain of Cambridge in after-years ! 
Our Kay! And we could swear anywhere 
that the owner of that resounding voice 
just. heard. was named Francis, for there 
was only one Francis whom we ever knew 
that had such a voice! Francis, who rowed 
stroke for the school in the“ Ladies’ Plate“ 
at Henlev; Francis, who led the Oxford 
boat to victory for two vears, what time he 
was supposed to be working hard at Christ- 
church ! 

Call-over ! What memories it brings! 
What scenes it recalls! What visions it 
conjures up once more! Of boys who have 


SCHOOLS. 


become famous since that day; of boys 
who have fought hard battles in life; of 
boys who have ''crossed the flood," who 
have answered at the final '* call-over.” when 
a sterner monitor than any they had ever 
faced before called out their names, when 
there came the call-over" that no master 
could excuse, for which no parent could 
beg leave off, no boy avoid. Thank God, 
these Old Boys were ready for even that great 
“ eall-over " ; that they stood as on parade, 
unflinchingly and nobly, with pure minds, 
clean hearts, and smiling faces, answering 
with loud voice “ Present!“ when the 
greatest of all prefects called out their 
names ! 

Two of our publie schools stand out 
perhaps more prominently than any others 
with respect to the fame of their “ call. 
overs.” These are Charterhouse and Eton. 
The Adsum ” of the Carthusian founda- 
tion has acquired a world-wide fame that. 
no other roll-eall can equal in this respects 
For, of course, the very word itself is 
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immortally and inseparably connected with 
the name and story of Thomas Newcome, 
as related by that enthusiastic son of Charter- 
house and eminent novelist, William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 
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*" Coleridge B” Paraded for Roll-call at Christ's Hospital. 


“ Adsum " is called to-day at Charter- 
house every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon at 4 p.m. Then all games, 
except foreign matches, stop for the call- 
over. The names of the boys of the Upper 
School are called out by the master - of the 
week, in front of the chapel during the 
summer, and in cloisters during the winter 
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or on wet days. The names of the other 
boys are called by the house monitors, 
under the trees on Green in summer, or in 
the houses in winter or bad weather. The 
ceremony is over in about five minutes; 
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the names of all absentees are on to 
the various house masters, who deal with 
the delinquents as they think best. Prob- 
ably we had better draw the veil over that 
part of Adsum.” In the summer-time 
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there is a second call-over at 6.30, so as to 
ensure that Slipperkins minor has not gone 
astray since the former one, under the 
mistaken impression that nobody will 
know about his bird-nesting performances 
after 4 P.M. ! 

It is not easy to say what has made 
* Absence at Eton so famous, unless it is 
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Absence at Eton on June 4. 


orok to the number of great men who have 
for three hundred years taken part in it as 
boys, and have in their turn watched their 
own sons line up in the old place to go 
through the same performance. Yet there 
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can be no doubt that Eton's call-over is 
next to that of the Charterhouse in its fame 
and popularity with visitors. 

The very term Absence is in itself 
a curious one for the call-over, and is 
peculiar to Eton. Absence" is called 
each day at 3 P.M. and 6 P.M., though the 
hours often vary for special reasons, par- 
ticularly if some noteworthy function is 
on, when the call-over may even be held 
in the morning. Usually the ceremony 
takes place near the chapel, or in the cloisters, 
though now and then “ Absence“ has been 
called in unusual places, such as in the 
fields or down by the river, when most 
convenient there. 

It generally takes a great deal to make 
little Fitzcottle— the Honourable Reginald 
Algernon Fitzcottle Fitzcottle, as his name 
is entered on the books—hurry up at Eton. 
In his Latin verses, in his getting out of bed 
in the morning, in his fielding at cricket, in 
his fagging, he has always a propensity t 
be lagging behind. But he has to bestir 
himself at Absence,“ or a fearsome 
preepostor, of unlimited power, may want 
to know why he was late in answering his 
name there ! 

The praepostor is little Fitzcottle's béte 
noire at Eton. But for that gentleman 
life would run nicely indeed! Absence 
means more than mere call-over to little 
Fitzcottle when a praepostor is concerned. 
It means that if the vouthful scion of the 
Fitzcottle family is not in school or chape! 
at the proper time the praepostor inevita ly 
turns up and wants to know “ Why?" 
Which, as most boys at any school will 
allow, is a very inconvenient query now 
and then, and often particularly awkward 
for little Fitzcottle to answer satisfactorily. 

Perhaps next to these two schools the 
* call-over " at Christ's Hospital is the most 
interesting to watch. It takes place within 
the quadrangle, the various houses lining-up 
on each side of the wide road that runs 
right through the school estate. Each 

ednesday and Saturday, at five minutes 


to four, the chapel bell sounds out its boom- 
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ing notes, and then there ensues a scamper 
from far and near—-it is usually from 
*" far "— worth going some distance to see, 
From all over the extremely wide area 


of the playing-fields come rushing groups 
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of boys. Some of them have a good half-mile 
to cover ere they reach the quadrangle, and 
they heve to move to get there in time. Their 
heavy thick coats are rather a hindrance 
to doing “a hundred yards in level time,“ 
so you see them rushing along with these 
garments tucked up all sorts of ways, Pappy 
only if they reach the sacred spot before the 
important drill-sergeant gives the word for 
the monitors to commence the roll-call. 

Each monitor takes his own house and 
shouts out the names in due order. Any 
boy absent without having had a leave- 
note from the house master will shortly 
afterwards have an interview with the 
latter gentleman, when he will be required 
to explain a few things that he would 
usually rather leave unexplained. The 
result may probably appear at noon next 
day, when the drill-sergeant can be seen 
outside ‘ Barnes," superintending some 
score youths engaged unwillingly in penal 
drill. 

At Felsted School call-over is at 4 P.M. 
in summer, and at 3 P.M. in winter, during 
half-holidays. The 3 p.m. call-over only 
takes place when there is a match going on 
at which the school is expected to be present. 
Otherwise the roll is called in Big School 
after lock-up at 5 p.m. Any call.over 


inside the school is taken either by the 


headmaster or one of the house masters, 
The outside calls are taken by the master 
on duty, with the assistance of the prefect 
on duty. 

When indoors boys take their places for 
the call-over according to their forms. 
Out-of-doors they line up on the drive in 
front of the main block of buildings, the 
seniors coming first. The master stands 
at the head of the column with his list, 
whilst all the boys file past him, giving 
their names, and being ticked off as they 

Prefects and house prefects are all 
excused from roll-calls, as are also boys 
playing in first-eleven games, those in the 
enginecring or carpentering workshops, 
sick, or excused by their house masters. 
Lists of all boys excused under these various 
heads are furnished beforehand to the 
master taking the call. 

“ Call-over " at Rugby takes place some- 
what oftener than at some schools with 
which we are here concerned. Besides 
the regular common (or “ garden ") call- 
over on half-holidays, Rugby has a call- 
over each morning before chapel, one 
which'most Rugbeians think would be far 
better “ honoured in the breach than in the 
observance," since its popularity has never 
been surpassinglv great. 


( By kind leave of the Headmaster. 
Filing past the Prefect during Calling at Felsted College. 


At Rugby the day's work begins with 
morning chapel at 7 in summer and at 
7.30 in winter. There used in days past to 
be most unseemly rushes on the very point 
of time to get into chapel without being 
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reported, and, as one budding poet well put 
the matter : 


“The schoolboy groans on bearing 
The eternal clock strike seven !" 


This may not be very high-class verse, 
but it records fact! So the authorities 
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Preparing for the Call-over at Dulwich College. 


invented a method of preventing that daily 
rush. They have instituted a call-over 
which the various forms must attend before 
the boys go to chapel, and after which they 
have to leave their books in their proper 
rooms. This ensures that no boy will 
come rushing into chapel whilst still engaged 
in a frantic effort. to fasten his tie, or with 
his boots still requiring lacing, as oft 
occurred in times past. 

Brighton College has one advantage 
during summer, as regards its calling of the 
roll, when compared with some other big 
schools—to wit, Christ's Hospital or Eton. 
It is no joke for a Bluecoat boy to have to 
rush from the pavilion to the road in front 
of the dining-hall in three minutes; or for 
an Etonian to hurry up from“ Sixpenny ° 
to the chapel in ditto time. But the boy 
at Brighton College avoids all this, for his 
call-over takes place on the cricket-field 
itself, which is surely a far 
more convenient plan. 

The roll is called on 
half-holidays, in the after- 
noons, at 4 in winter, and 
at 5.30 in summer during 
matches. Two  prefects 
and a master form the call- 
ing force, and the boy who 
is found missing, without a 
fair and reasonable excuse, 
generally knows about it 
afterwards, There have 
been stories at Brighton, 
as at other schools, of boys 
who have somehow con- 
trived to get their names 
ticked off without having 
been present at call-over. 
But > must be a very 
smart youth who can trick 
the prefects of to-day at 
Brighton. His future should be promising, 
at all events. l 

Perhaps, Westminster has as curious a 
method of doing the call-over as any great 
school, The roll-call does not much trouble 
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the King’s Scholar or the Town Boy there, 
for he has only to attend to a formal call-over 
twice each term. Once is on the first night 
of the term, and the other is on the last 
morning! If he can satisfy the monitors 
that he is present at the beginning and at 
the end, that seems to be enough for the 
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powers-that-be at the school behind the 
Abbey. 

Of course, a record is kept daily of the 
attendance of all Westminsters, whether 
Scholars or Town Boys, and the return is 
duly furnished to their parents with the 
reports at the close of the term. But we are 
here dealing particularly with the formal 
ceremony of calling the roll publicly, not 
with private registers kept by masters. 

Harrow’s calling over of the names has 
always been very attractive and more or 
less famous. She alone has adopted the 
rather strange title of * Bill " for her call- 
over. Bill " is still held in the old school- 
yard which surrounds the ancient build- 
ings on the west and south. It is, of course, 
used to secure the presence of boys on half- 
holidays, though it is carried out in a way 
somewhat different to that of many rival 
schools. 

The whole school defiles, boy after boy, 
before the master calling the names, the old 
yard being so marked out with lines that 
the boys are obliged to leave empty a large 
space in front of the master, and they form 
into single file before passing him and giving 
their names. Two monitors guard the 
corners of this space, and so prevent anyone 
very eflectually from crossing between 
themselves and the master. 

Though monitors at Harrow are not 
altogether excused from attendance at 
" Bill," yet they have the privilege of 
coming in at any time during the period 
the call-over lasts, and of inscribing their 
names in a book kept for that specific 
purpose. The origin of the title“ Bill” 
for this call of the roll at Harrow has been 
more than once the subject of warm con- 
troversy. Some Harrovians have suggested 
that it is a corruption of“ Bell," since the 
school-bell is rung to call the boys together ; 
others think the word“ Bill“ is simply due 
to the older meaning of the word in English, 
when “ bill " meant any record, as we now 
still use the word in connection with accounts, 
or in terms like “ play-bill," etc. Which 
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deri vation is right, we do not pretend to 
know. But we do know that the ceremony 
itself at Harrow is interesting and note- 
worthy. 

At Bradficld College the function is known 
by its widely used name of “ ecall-over,” 
and the performance takes place each 
half-holidav at 4.15 P.M. on the bank 
below the chapel. The bovs all file past a 
master and a prefect, who do the ** calling." 
But every day there are two call-overs in the 
Big School, the first at 7 4.M. and the second 
at 8.45 p.m. At these ceremonies in the 
school the senior prefect is the official 
responsible for the calling of the roll. 

One school at least has given the function 
its really proper name, and that school is 
Rossall There the ceremony is known as 
the Roll.call," which is undoubtedly the 
exact term applicable to it everywhere. 
Roll.call proper, on half.holidavs, is held 
at 4.15, when there are compulsory games, 
during the football season, or, if there is a 
foreizn match, directly the match is over. 
It is certainly an improvement to wait for the 
conclusion of such a match rather than to 
break right into the middle of it by the 
booming of the bell for call-over, as many 
schools do. 

During the cricket period at Rossall 
Roll-call is kept at 5 r.m. until the end 
of May, after that date at 5.30. On other 
half-holidavs there are two * calls "—viz. 
at 3.30 and 5 p.m. These are closer times 
than almost any other school favours, but it 
must not be forgotten that the proximity 
of the sea has special allurements for school- 
boys, and the Rossall authorities keep a 
keen eve on their charges. All roll-calls 
at Rossall are taken by a master, and at 
all attendances in chapel lists of absentees 
are kept. 

During the summer-time roll-call at 
Rossall usually takes place on the fields 
outside the school, but in winter and bad 
weather the Big School is the locality 
selected for the ordinary call-over. 

Wellington College gives the ceremony 
the ordinary name of "call-over." Its 
performance takes place once each h: f- 
holiday, generally about half-past three 
o'clock, and the scene is in the front quad- 
rangle. This quadrangle is one of the 
features of Wellington College, and has few 
equals amongst its rivals at other great 
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schools. Indeed, it is probable that only the 
very ancient and charming quadrangle at 
Eton, and the very new and striking one at 
Christ’s Hospital, can compare with the one 
at Wellington for architectural beauty and 
interest, 

The calling-over is done by a master, 
with whom there are always three prefects 
for the purpose of maintaining order. The 
King, as is well known, takes a very special 
and personal interest in Wellington College, 
doubtless from his close and long-standing 
friendship with its headmaster, and when 
his Majesty has visited the College he has 
been much interested in the ceremony of the 
call-over. 

Call-over is usually known as Call ” at 
Haileybury College, and is always held on 
half-holidays, the prescribed hour being 
3 o'clock in winter and 5 o'clock in summer. 
It also obtains on what are known to the 
school as“ quarter-holidavs," when work is 
knocked off for the day at 3 or 4 r.m. The 
top boys have leave off, as a rule, on quarter- 
holidavs. 

The Haileybury fraternity assembles for 
“eall” in the Big School, where various 
prefects do the marking of the names and 
the noting down of the wandering sheep, 
whilst a master remains in charge to see 
that the function is properly performed. 
The list is pretty closely kept at Haileybury, 
and so the youth who skips “ call " without 
leave, and is not discovered, may well 
congratulate himself upon his astuteness 
and smartness at the“ school beneath the 
dome." 

And thus the ceremony of *'call-over ” 
goes on at all our greatest schools—goes 
on at the appointed times and in the ap- 
pointed places, day by day, week by week, 
term by term. To the average boy “ call- 
over" is usually a dreadful bore and a 
serious nuisance, for it very often inter- 
feres with all sorts of delightful projects 
for enjoyment that he has in his mind. 

But there are always three call-overs in 
which he feels particular interest. Two 
of them are vlad times, but the third ! 
The two are his first call-over of all, and 
that at the end of each term. Who can 
tell his pride when, for the first time, he 
hears his name shouted by the prefect or 
monitor ? Who can tell how glad he feels 
in knowing that, at last, he is really a 
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member of Eton or Harrow, of Winchester 
or Westminster, of Charterhouse or Rugby >? 
He has joined a brilliant band of brothers 
to whichever of the great schools he goes. 
He has something to be proud of, indeed, 
whether he fully recognises the fact or not. 

Then, what delight again is his to know 
that the call.over is the last one of the 
weary term that seemed everlasting! How 
sweet to remember that the voice of prefect, 
or monitor, or master will trouble him no 
more for weeks at that “ infernal call-over `! 

Then, the third! The saddest of all 
call-overs for the schoothoy! He is leaving 
this term, for the university, or for his life's 
work! It is the very last time that his 
name will ever be called at the dear old 
school, as one of its actual boys! He 
wishes it wasn't! He feels now as if he 
would like to stay on—if only for another 
term! The fine old school, the beautiful 
chapel, the firm but kind masters, the 
big plaving-fields, the red-faced man at 
the lodge-gate—they all seem dearer than 
ever they were as he answers this last call. 
over. 

His eyes grow dim, though he tries to 
look nonchalant. He answers for the last 
time at school to the well-known voice, 
but it sounds to him afar off, and he is as 
one who dreams. 

“ Slipperkins ? ” 

Present!“ 

His voice seems to fail him, and his cheek 
feels wet. He walks away from the crowd 
of boys as if in a trance, and goes to hix 
study alone, for he does not wish even his 
old friend Jones to see him for a little 
while. 

Next morning he turns round at the gate, 
and takes a last look at the Eton quadrangle ; 
he lingers at the foot of the hill, to gaze at 
Harrow ; he stops, ere the cab rolls awav 
from Dean's Yard, to look once again at 
the name-carved porch. It is all over! 
He raises his hat in reverence and love for 
the old school as he leaves it, perhaps for 
ever. But its memories will never pass 
from him until the greatest of all call-overs 
comes, and then he will answer his name. 
let us hope, as proudly and as erect as 
he used to do in boyhood's days at Repton, 
Felsted, Rossall, or any other of the great 
. that Britain is so proud of to- 
ay. 


PIONEERING IN THE WILDS OF LABRADOR. 


N the summer of 1903 Leonidas Hubbard 
went to Labrador to explore its un- 
known interior. His companion wes Dillon 
Wallace, and the world knows how, worn 
out by starvation and hardship, Hubbard 
fell, fighting bravely to the end. While the 
two comrades were struggling over the 
storm-swept wastes, they entered into a 
compact that, should one of them fall, 
the other would carry on the work. To 
Wallace fell the task, and in the spring of 
1905 he left New York to fulfil it. 

Hubbard planned to cross the Labrador 
Peninsula from the North-West River Post 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, following 
the old Indian trail to Lake Michikamau, 
then crossing the northern hills to reach the 
hunting camps of the Nascaupee Indians 
in time to witness the annual migration of 
the caribou deer to the eastern coast, and 
be present at the killing,“ when the 
Indians secure their winter's supply of food 
by spearing the caribou as the herds swim 
the river. The hunt over, he proposed to 
return across the country to the St. Lawrence 
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by dog sledge, or to the North-West River 
Post. This plan Wallace decided to follow, 
mapping the country through which he 
passed, making observations of its flora 
and geological formations, and collecting 
specimens. 

With the sad experiences of his former 
expedition in his mind, he made the most 
careful preparations for the journey. His 
companions were to be three in number: 
George Richards, who would act as geo- 
logist, Clifford Easton, a student in the 
School of Forestry in North Carolina, and 
Leigh Stanton, who had seen hard service 
in the Boer War. An Indian, named Pete, 
as woodsman, hunter, and servant, with 
Maclean, a Labrador trapper, who had been 
one of Wallace's rescuers in 1903, made up 
the party. In June Labrador was reached, 
and on the 27th of the month the first 
stage of the hazardous journey was taken. 

The morning was gloomy, the sky over- 
cast, but, as though to give the travellers 
courage, as the canoes shot out into the 
waters of the Grand Lake, the sun. burst 


forth and the fragrance from damp fir- 
forests was wafted to them. All bent to 
their paddles, eager to plunge into the 
unknown. 

The next day they entered the Nascaupee 
River and the real work of the Expedition, 
the locating of the old Indian trail to Lake 
Michikamau, began. It proved a weari- 
some and disheartening task, taking them 
now upon the river, now portaging through 
thick brush and over rugged rock.strewn 
hills, now paddling through the chains of 
small lakes so characteristic of Labrador. 
During the first weeks so little progress was 
made that Wallace had reluctantly to face the 
fact that, if Michikamau was to be reached 
that season, the search for the trail must 
be abandoned, and they must take to the 
river. It looked like surrender, for the 
finding of the trail had been one of Hubbard's 
projects. To persist, however, was to court 
disaster for the Expedition. Not to reach 
the George River Post in time to catch 
the Pelican, which touched there in the 
middle of September to leave supplies. for 
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to carry a letter from Wallace to the agent of 
the Hudson's Bay Company telling of the 
needs of the travellers, and promised that 
help should come when they had slept three 
times, 

The three days passed slowly enough in 
the log.shack. Outside 
furiously, Without food, 
to drink, hour after hour 
mostly 


would mean imprisonment in the North for 
& ‘year, or a return journey round the coast 
by dog-train, and Wallace had no supplies 
for j 


the task seemed hopeless. Match after 
match was struck, until only three remained : 
on these three matches their lives depended ! 

Easton had by this time lost all under. 
Standing of his surroundings ; his face had 
taken the waxen hue of death, Only a fire 
could save him, 
single companion. Q matches again. 
country became wilder and more desolate, 
“a rolling wilderness with a network of fused to hold it and it 


7 carefully to a handful of the 
mysterious Michikamau. which is found under the 

It was a sad moment when Wallace told 
' his companions that they must part, Each 


begged to be the one to 


kimos were lost, 
debating what course they must now pursue, 
when, in the stillness 


before leaving New York, 


Then there would be the long trip 
Every winter natives are caught 


The six kept together, however, until the 
memorable September 3, when Lake Michi. 
“ A day I shall never 
live,” says Wallace ; 
“we all stood for a little with bowed, un- 
It was a 
The great lake, 
eighty to ninety miles long and from eight 
to twenty-five in breadth, stretched before 
its rocky 
its waters 
No artist's 


grent lake of the Indians, 

The glorious moment of success was 
damped by the thought that now the little 
The conditions of the 
weather and the stores made it imperative 
that Richards and Stanton, with Pete to 
Zuide and ensure their safety, should turn 


that stormy October morning two years 
is Bible the fourteenth 
John, then they clasped 
and Wallace and 


paddling on the lakes or on the rivers, where 


outfit gone for ever. 

They managed to reach land, hauling the 
Canoe, but so frozen and exhausted that 
aston was in imminent danger of losing 
his senses, To make a fire was impera. 
tive, if they would not beth perish, yet with 


he says, 
nearly all our 
present we were 


As the year drew nearer to its close, winter 
gripped the travellers closer and closer, 
On short rations, clad in clothin in- 
sufficient for the season, they plodded on, 
often passing whole days in silence, so 
strongly did the stillness 


grateful, indeed, to 
the exhausted men; but when Wallace 


to fill, he decided to 


establishment of the Hudson's Bay Compan y, 
and the most isolated and northerly station 


No Eskimos, however, could be found to 
undertake the journey on the rough Ungava 


The Eskimo pilots of 
the Pelican were returning immediately in 
xplorer, 
resolved to go with them. 


snow, without snow-shoes, and with only the 
Scantiest provisions. 


Each taking a pack, with his blanket and 


food, the five began the weary march 
towards the Whale River On the third 
ay astorm threatened, and Potokomik, the 


chicf of the pilots, urged Wallace to caché 
the blankets and food, and, 


huddled, 

hen morning came Easton declared 
himself too worn out to travel farther, 
and Wallace agreed to send the Eskimos on 
to seek help and food. Potokomik agreed 


there came the welcome sound of dogs and 
men. 
kindly 


however, awaited 
got until the Eskimo hunters came back 
Christmas, and the start could not be made 
until January 3. The time was utilised 
to prepare warm skin clothing and sleeping. 
bags, and in intercourse, which was pleasant 
to look back upon as the travellers plodded 
climbed 


mission-stations, where the kindliest welcome 
always awaited them, and Wallace has 
nothing but the warmest praise and admira. 
Hon for the heroic workers in this desolate 
and. 

January and February are the coldest 
months of the Labrador Winter. The cold 
is 80 intense that ir i ifli 


To do the 
the mapping of the country 


traveller than Wallace might well have 
left the task incom plete, 


home news they had had 
June. “ The rtages, 
camp-fires, the Indian wigwams and Fskimo 
igloos, and the silent wilderness, i 
two thousand miles, were 
" writes Wallace. The 
end of the Long Trail was reached. The 
work of exploration begun by Hubbard was 
finished.“ 

Two months later they were at Eskimo 
Point, where they joined the & ing Edward, 
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and ten days later in the whirl and racket 
of New York, not ill satisfied with the resulta 
of their arduous journey. 

Of what use, some may ask, this expen- 
diture of time and strength—this risk of 
life * The geographical and scientific know- 
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ledge of Labrador gained by Wallace is 
extensive and important, but perhaps no 
better answer to such questioning can be 
given than in Hubbard's words, uttered as 
he and Wallace sat over their first camp-fire 
on the disastrous journey of 1903: If 


we add something to the world's know. 
ledge it’s worth while. No matter how 
little a man may add to the fund of humas 
knowledge, it’s worth the doing, for it’s ty 
little bits that we've learned to know x 
much of our old world." 
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MODEL YACHTING AND THE NEW MEASUREMENT. 


10 yachting in London has lately 
received some gratifying encourage- 
ment from the County Council. For the last 
fifteen years the Clapham clubs have been 
applying to the Council for the Long Pond 
to be deepened round the shore so that 
the boats could come to hand instead of 
being approachable only in top-boots, and 
for the state of things generally to be regu- 
lated so that sailing should be as pleasurable 
as it was in the Board of Works days. With 
the new Council the change has come, and 
during the last few months Clapham Pond 
has undergone a transformation. Slightly 
enlarged, it has been edged like a dock ; the 
boats now come alongside in a reasonable 
depth of water, and with the Rookery 
buildings removed and some of the trees 
gone, a true wiad is obtainable all round 
except from the fitful east. Following this 
excellent example, the small pond on Tooting 
Common has been similarly treated. 

On the other hand, there is anxiety at 
Kensington—which is under the control of 
the Royal Parks, not that of the Council— 
with regard to the club-houses which are 
going to be taken down owing to the en- 
largement of the public part of the gardens. 
Doubtless, however, a new site will be found 
in which the London, the Association, and 
the St. George’s will be as well accom- 
modated as now. 

Clapham has been distinguishing itself 
of late years by its mechanical models, 
and glories in a torpedo-catcher about a 
yard long which crosses the pond in ten 
seconds—that is, at the actual rate of twelve 
knots, which would seem to make it the 
fastest craft of its size in existence. The 
Association has been very successful with 
its inter-club engagements, particularly at 
the Rick Pond, in Hampton Court Home 
Park, where it competes with Surbiton 
and Highgate for the challenge shield. 
Highgate competes also with Forest Gate 
on Wanstead Lake, and with Ilford, and, to 
journey from east to west, with the Ser- 
pentine, one of the oldest established of 
existing clubs. And there are other inter- 
club contests. 

In fact, model yachting is jogging along on 
the old lines, and will probably continue 
to do so, though the new system of Y.R.A. 
measurement would put it on a better 
basis by eliminating the mere racing machines 
to which many of the boats have been 
reduced. The clubs, however, are slow to 
admit that a model should be measured in 
the same way as a full-sized vessel, and 
they will probably continue in the old 
groove, regardless of the changes at head. 
quarters. 

Many of them are working under the 
old sail-area rule (load water-line multi- 
plied by sail area and divided by 6,000), 
which was abandoned by the Yacht Racing 
Association eleven years ago. A few are 
racing under still older rules ; some have rules 
of their own, as, for instance, Highgate, which 
adds length over all to five times the beam 
and four times the depth and divides by 
twelve. Unfortunately new measurementa 


encourage the building of new boats, and 
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have a way of putting out an old, successful 
boat just above her class, which owners do 
not like. They also in some cases put 
moderate boats down a trifle, when owners 
are not so displeased. It is clear, however, 
that unless the classification is on the 
Y.R.A. rule of the year, the craft are merely 
little boats, and model yachts is a mis- 
nomer for them so f: r as racing is concerned. 
To those who can see that the prosperity 
of the pastime depends on progress, and that 
building should be up to date, & short 
explanation may be welcome of the new 
" Universal Yacht Rating Rule," which 
came into force all over the world (except 
in U.S.A.) on January ] last, to remain 
unchanged for the next ten years. 
The formula is 
3535 Rating in linear 
units. And it is not so simple as it looks, 
for the letters have special meanings. The 
L, for instance, does not mean length over 
all or length on the water - line, but 


LWL + (bow girth — 2 free board) 
+} (stern girth —2 freeboard). 


Let us see how this is obtained. First 
take the length on the water-line. This is 
best done by floating a batten alongside the 
boat and marking on it with the aid of a 
T-square the exact points where the stem 
and stern cut the water. Now take the girth 
at the spot where the bow cuts the water, 
using a chain or tape from the highest 
point of one side down, round, and up to the 
top of the other. That gives us the bow 
girth. The freeboard at this point is now 
required, but this does not mean the height 
obtained by following the curve, but by 
dropping a perpendicular from where the 
girth began so as to cut the line of flota- 
tion where the stem, when at rest, emerges 
from the water. From the bow girth 
deduct twice this freeboard. 

Were the freeboard to mean the length 
down the side, it is obvious that by multi- 
plying it by two you would equal the girth, 

ut the object of the measurement is to 
penalise anything in the shape of a dish. In 
some existing boats the height of the deck 
above the water-line at this point is only 
three inches, whereas the girth, owing to the 
full, flat section is ten inches, and in such 
a case the result will be 10—6-4 inches. 
Whatever the amount may be, it is to be 
added to the water-line. 

Now take the girth and freeboard at the 
stern end of the line of flotation in a similar 
way, deduct twice the freeboard from the 
stern girth, and take a fifth of the result. 
Then L in the formula is at last obtained. 

The B in the formula is the beam—that is, 
the breadth taken at the broadest place, 
wherever it may be, whether on deck or 
water-line or elsewhere. The 0 is the 
girth where it is the greatest, taken in the 
same way as the bow girth and stern girth, 
from covering-board round to covering- 
board in full-sized yachts, and from the 
highest point on each side in models; but 


from the measurement thus obtained there 
is to be deducted twice the freeboard—that 
is the perpendicular height of the point 
above the water-line from which the gint 
is taken. Should the girth be the same 
at several places it is taken nearest the 
greatest beam ; but if the keel is straight 
except for & reasonable round at the after- 
end, the station for girth measurement may 
be fixed anywhere abaft 0°55 of the LV. I. 
length from its fore-end, provided that 
the maximum chain girth does not exceed 
that at the station, forward of the station, 
or by more than 3 per cent. anywhere 
abaft the station. Should there be any 
hollow in the fore and aft underwater 
station, the girth and difference measure- 
ments must be taken under an imaginary 
keel-line excluding such hollow. Wherever 
the gicth may be taken the station has to be 
marked on the covering-board by a o, so 
that there can be no shifting it. 

The d of the formula is the girth difference. 
To obtain this you deduct the chain girth 
from the skin girth—that is the girth 
measured from the same points as the other. 
but following the curve of the hull close up 
all round, running right into the garboard 
and down the keel and round the bulb, 
if there is one, and down to the imaginary 
line should the boat be designed with a 
hollow to cheat the measurement. 

The sail area, s, is obtained in the same 
way as under the older rules, on the ordinary 
mensuration method of dividing trapeziums 
into triangles and multiplying their bases 
by half the perpendicular from the apex, as 
already explained in these pages. The 
freeboard, F, of the formula is the average 
yielded by adding together the freeboards 
already found at the bow and stern, adding 
to them twice the freeboard at the girth, 
2nd dividing the amount so obtained by 
our. 

Having obtained the details (all of which 
should be in decimals), we add together, 
as in the formula, the length, the beam, 
half the girth, three times the girth difference, 
and a third of the square root of the sail 
area, and we deduct the freeboard; and, 
taking half the sum so arrived at, we get 
the rating. As the rule is cosmopolitan 
the measurements are in metres, but if 
desired the details can be taken in inches, 
and the rating reduced to metres in the 
final stage, the metre being equal to 
39.370113 inches. In all cases the stations 
at which the measurements are taken 
have to be marked on the hull, just as 
the positions of the sails, as measured, are 
marked with black bands on the spars, 

The International Classes are the 25, 20, 
15, 12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, and 5 metres, of which 
those “specially recommended are the 
10, 8, 6, and 5, which means that these four 
will receive most encouragement in tta 
programmes—a fact that model-builders 
may like to know. The result of the new rule 
will be to handicap heavily the skimming- 
dishes and bulb keels and to produce a 
speedy habitable boat very much on the 
lines of the racing model described in our 
seventeenth volume, 
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Model-Yacht Sailing at Highgate. [Photos by C. J. FITZGERALD. 


l. Start for handicap race. 2. Finish of handicap rac». 3. Umpire inspecting a competing boat. 4. Start in.ascratch race, 5. Anharrival) 6 Adjusting sails. 
7. Getting ready. 8. A clear course. 9. A preliminary trial. 10. Disqualified. II. Making her sen worthy. d 
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SOME TRUE STORIES OF HIS 


| his early days the pit pony gambols 
about the fields, a shaggy, unclipped, 
happy little bundle of friskiness, quite careless 
as to his future—unless he is very observant, 
and notes the suspicious interest with which 
he is watched by his master, the horse- 
dealer. 

Then, one day, the clouds come, and he 
seems to dimly realise that there is sterner 
work to be done in life than that of brushing 
flies away with his tail and rolling luxuriously 
about in the grass; for he finds himself led 
by a halter to an ugly mass of brickwork, 
tall chimneys, noise, and smoke, and lured 
into a mysterious, grubby-looking cage. 

He is frightened, poor little beast, and he 
gives his captors a great deal of trouble, 
wondering, as he plunges about among his 
unaccustomed surroundings, why he is 
removed from the fields, and how long he is 
likely to remain in this strange bewildering 
atmosphere. He little knows that the dingy 
cage is going to take him down hundreds 
of feet below the surface of the ground, to 
the blackness of a pit, and that he will see no 
more sunshine until he emerges, years after- 
wards, a lean, worn, and possibly blind old 
veteran. 

In the“ B.O.P.” some time ago I gave a 
plain unvarnished description of the life of a 
“ Putter Lad " in the mining district, and I 
feel sure that my readers will be equally 
interested in following the fortunes of the 
putter lad's dumb assistant. Let us begin, 
then, with the arrival of the young pony at 
the pit's mouth. 

The cage which draws the coal-trucks to 
the surface is used to convey the young pony 
down to the workings, and it may be imagined 
that the average undisciplined little animal, 
from the moment of his entry into this 
cage, gives a good deal of trouble, notwith- 
standing the fact that the horse-keeper, who 
has the young “ apprentice " in his charge, 
goes into the cage and does his best, by 
soothing words and much stroking and 
patting, to comfort and subdue the poor 
frightened little animal. As soon as the 
horse-keeper thinks there is a possibility of 
the four-legged passenger going quietly, a 
signal is given to start the cage, which glides 
gradually downwards to the workings. As 
it descends, the banksman, who is in charge 
at the top of the shaft, listens intently for 
any noise or signal from the horse-keeper. 
If he hears any indication of trouble, he shouts 
at once to the engine-man, who promptly 
Stops the machinery controlling the cage. 

These  interruptions occur frequently 
during the passage down to the mine, and 
you can doubtless realise that the horse- 
keeper's journey is by no means free from 
worry when I tell you that both ends of the 
cage are open, and, if the pony gets out of 
hand, there is nothing to stop him backing 
over the edge and falling to the bottom of the 
shaft, possibly bringing his master down also. 
Some collieries guard against this possibility 
by attaching doors to their cages, which are 
used only when there is a ponv to go down. 

Eventually the shaggy little creature 
arrives at the bottom of the shaft, and as he 
has been brought down straight from the 
fields, after many months of light, fresh air, 
and absolute freedom, you can imagine that 
the early days of his training to the under- 
ground duties, amid the darkness, noise, 
and mystery of the pit, is very arduous 
work. 

Pit ponies are not clipped until they have 
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been in the mine a few weeks, and it is left 
to the horse-keeper to christen his charges, 
the name, when it is definitely fixed, being 
painted on a board and hung up in the pony's 
stall. Several of the ponies bear names of 
celebrities who are under the public notice 
at the time of their arrival; for instance, 
during the South African War, when the 
names of the prominent English generals 
were on evervbodv's lips, many ponies all 
over the English mining districts were 
christened ** Buller,“ Bobs,“ Kitchener," 
** B. P.” etc. 

The very trying work of training a new 
pony is given to a young putter lad, whose 
chief qualification must be unfailing good 
temper, for the lad who is likelv to get 
riled at the least difficulty would be both 
useless and dangerous; a bad-tempered 
putter lad makes a bad pony, and too fre- 
quent use of the whip is fatal to the pony’s 
future. The putter who is kind to the poor 
nervous little creature, and who has a 
good stock of patience and sympathy, 
realising that it is only nervousness which 
makes the pony so awkward to handle. soon 
gets the newcomer to understand that there 
is nothing to be afraid of; but one can easily 
realise that the early days in the mine must 
be a succession of terrible nightmares for 
the animals. 

Among the other serious difficulties which 
the pony-trainer has to encounter is to get 
his charge to go through the canvas doors 
which ventilate the mine at various points, 
There are lots of these doors about the 
workings; they are made of canvas and 
are hung loosely from the roof, bein 
placed so as to break the air up ind 
divide it equally amongst the coal-hewers. 
The door which the trapper looks after, 
at the ''flat "—described in my previous 
article—is made of wood, and is of more 
importance than the canvas ones, though 
less terrifying to the pony. 

Some ponies bite, and have to be muzzled, 
while others have a very bad habit of kicking 
when they are first brought down. If they 
are very troublesome, the horse-keeper ties 
& bag full of sawdust to the roof of the stall ; 
the bag is hung so that it falls or rather 
swings up against the pony's hind-legs. As 
soon as he feels it, he kicks out vigorously, 
and the bag swings back more vigorously 
still. Then commences a struggle for 
victory; but the pony soon grows tired of 
the game and has to givein. This makes him 
safer to handle, but some are never cured 
of kicking, and are always dangerous till you 
get to know them. 

One pony I knew, named “ Sailor," was a 
terror for kicking. He would behave most. 
quietly in the stables, and it was only when 
he was working that his tricks commenced. 
No sooner was he loosed off the full coal-tub 
at the flat, than h> would kick his harness 
about most vigorously, and it was advisable 
to give him “elbow-room” till he had 
tired himself out! You could hang him on 
to an empty tub as quiet as a lamb, and 
nothing else would occur till he arrived at 
the flat again, where he would indulge in 
another kicking exercise, to relieve his animal 
spirits. 

Some ponies are hopeless, and can never be 
trained ; these have to be taken out of the 
Hoe and they generally fall in for a better 
ife. 

Some of the poor creatures, after a certain 
length of time in the mine, become blind ; 
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this calamity occurs to them in their early 
days, when they are being trained. 

The poor light of the Davy lamp, which 
affects the miner's sight, does the same with 
the pony, and some of the elder ponies are 
stone-blind through this The blind pony 
works nearlv as well as its more fortunate 
companions, the only difference being that 
he is a bit slower. He is guided into the 
different turns and sidings by a jerk of the 
reins, on whichever side it is wanted. The 
blind pony usually comes in for the greatest 
share of kindness, and there is nothing more 
pathetic than to see him standing alone at 
the flat at meal-time, whilst his companions 
have found their way into the choppy 
hole" (where fodder is kept) waiting 
patiently for the kind-hearted lad who will 
place aside his own “ bait " (food) to lead 
the poor sightless creature to dinner amongst 
the rest. 

Superintending the ponies' masters is the 
head horse-keeper, whose duty is to examine 
the animals every day when they have been 
brought in from their work. If he find: 
any wounds on an animal, the fact is at once 
reported to the manager of the mine, who 
has the putter lad, or driver of the pony on 
that particular day, brought before him to 
give an account of his stewardship. If the 
bruise or wound is found to be an accident 
the affair ends here: if, on the other hand. 
it is found to be ill-treatment on the part of a 
lad, the case is promptly put into the hands 
of the police, and the lad is summoned to 
appear before a court of law to answer to a 
charge of cruelty to animals. 

Lots of people run away with the idea 
that pit lads in general are cruel to their 
ponies. Now this is not fair. Of course 
there are good and bad characters in every 
walk of life, but generally speaking the pit 
boy is very kind, and I have seen many a 
fight, after pit hours, in the timber-yard, 
through an accusation of cruelty brought by 
one lad against another. 

Some putters get very fond of their dumb 
charges, and share food with the pony, while 
I have known lads to pull grass from the side 
of the highway, every morning when they 
have been going to their work, for their 

nies. There is nothing the animals like 

tter than this: it is a change from their 
ordinary food, and it possibly reminds them 
of the happy days of their vouth. 

Though there seems a great deal of pathos 
about the life of a pit pony, every miner will 
tell you that the animals have a highly 
developed sense of mischief, and I have 
personally known of many instances where 
the humour and artfulness of the little 
animals would give points to any trained 
pony in a show or circus. 

The question of ponies' fodder reminds 
me that one pony—we used to call hir 
" Old Joe," as he was a bit aged—used 
always to come into our bait hole (where the 
putters take their food) at meal-time, and 
share dinner with us. He was, in fact, «so 
constant a visitor that we took it in turns 
to bring extra food, just for Joe's particular 
benefit, and the little lad who was driving 
him could never get him to do anything 
after we had knocked off for meals. If 
there was a set of tubs to be driven away from 
the flat during meal-time, some other driver 
had to take them, or they had to stand till 
Joe's appetite had been attended to. 

I well remember one day when the driver 
got off the line With his set of trucks just 
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about meal-time. Poor Joe, who was Here is a third pony story. We were In the confusion of escaping for their 
driving them, could not get away until the going a considerable distance into the mine lives, many of the lads left their ponies 
st was lifted on to the metals again, and he one day, by the travelling-road, which runs behind them. The pitiful cries of Bill's 
came trotting anxiously into onr bait hole along parallel to the Set- wav, and, as it was pony, who seemed fully to realise that he 
Just as we had finished the meal. We had & long journev for some of us, we took a was left to his fate, touched the lad's heart, 
overlooked him, poor old chap, and there Test when we were half-way to our destina- and, leaving his companions, he turned 
wasn't a crust left, even the extra bait having tion. sharply and fought his way back alone to 
been devoured. He sniffed around a bit, Whilst having this rest the following save his four-legged pal. 
looked at us questioningly, then a dangerous incident occurred. 4 pony, imitating our He managed to find the animal in the 
gleam shot from his eyes, and we realised example, lav down also, and in spite of workings, attached to one of the tubs, and, 
that we were going to be punished for Our all the coaxing of the small driver the unvoking him, quickly set off back to the 
gre»d. We began to apologise, but it was animal would not Ret on to his feet again, shaft; but the pair had not got far when 
no use ; he spun round angrily, let out with So some of us putters tried. We couldn't Bill found that the road to the shaft was 
his heels, and in less than à minute we had make anvthing of him ; we lifted him on to blocked by a Rreat mass of stone, which 
cleared out and left him * king of the his feet, but he only fell back again, and, had been displaced while he Was saving the 
castle." as he was an old pony, we came to the con. pony. 

But Joe was determined to give us a  clusion that he was ill—dving perhaps. So The boy réalised in a second that his 
lesson. There was & pirtition of wood We sont the driver to tell the Overman. The labours were uscless, and that he and the 
which we had built up to kee» the draught overman arrived with three Waggon-wayv , animal were entombed ; but instead of giving 
away. This he promptly kicked down, men (who look after the set way and way to any outbursts of grief, as soon as 
our shirts, Coats, and vests, which were in drivers), and, after surveying the animal he realised the situation he lost no time in 
the bait hole, were trampled under his for & time, said there was nothing else finding if there was no other possible way 
hoofs, and, before long, he had entirely to do but to get iv back to the stables, — out. After racking his brains and pacifving 
ruined our cosy underground dining.room. Now, as the pony couldn't walk, he had the poor little animal, who knew, for a 
Then, after surveying with pride his handi. to be carried, and it was a mile and a-half Second time, that something serious had 
work, he trotted out again with an expres- from this portion of the workings to the happened, the Jad remembered that there 
sion on his features which obviously sug- stables! Was an old “air course“ which led into a 
gested, “ What do you think of that, boys ? The height in the travelling-road varied seam higher than the one Which had been 
Will vou save mé a crust to-morrow y” from four feet to six feet in different places, so suddenly barred to them. So the two 
You may be sure there was always a good 50 you can imagine that the Prospect of started back to find the old turning; but 
share of bait for Joe after that, nor was it carrying Piper” was not a happy one. this air course had been very seldom used, 
altogether given out of kindness ! However, about forty yards back there was and heavy falls of coal had taken place in 

ere is another absolutelv true story ofa a passage out of the travelling-road on many parts. It had never been made in 

very small pony, in a mine where I once to the set way: if we got him as far as the least suitable for ponies to travel, and 
worked. It was the constant boast of a this we could get a tram (used for taking — Bill's dumb companion found it infinite] 
sturdy young Irish lad that he could lift. it timber to the different flats), and, placing more difficult to get along than the lad him.’ 
from the ground. Now, although small, the pony on.it, push him out to the stables, gelf. 

these ponies are not very light. so there was All this time * Piper" lay with his eyes Over falls, up steep inclines, through 
none of the putters who would believe that closed. narrow holes which it seemed absolutely 
he coul l keep his word. To get him back and through on to the impossible to Squeeze through, the little 

n? morning (we wer: in the“ night shift ” set- way warmed the Waggon-way men up animal struggled after its master. At last 

at the time), when we had brought our ponies considerably, for the animal had to bc the two, thoroughly exhausted, came to a 
into the stables and seen them comfortably lugged every inch of the way, till at last very small opening. The lad could get 
into their stalls, a chum and I waited on Pat they got him laid on the tram ; still their through, but, try how they might, the hole 
and challenged him to do the much talked.of Work was not over, and it was a long push was too small for the pony. They both 
feat. The horse-keeper was feeding the right from here out to the stables, tried desperately hard, with much tugging, 
ponies at the other end of the stables, so there The men were bathed in perspiration scrambling, and Pushing, but the task was 
was no fear of getting interrupted, and the when they arrived at the stables, and here hopeless, and once again the lad sat down 
pony Was a very quiet one, So Pat first of all they met the horse-keepér, who began to to comfort his pony and find a way out of 
£ot on his hands and knees and crept between examine him. another grave difficulty. 

the animal's legs; then, placing one hand on He seems all right,” he said at last ; then, His thoughts flew back to the pit mouth, 
one of its fore-logs and the other on one of giving the animal a push with his foot, he to the many anxious faces that would be 
its hind-legs, lifted the pony slowly up with shouted, * Git up, Piper!" Then came gathered there, to his parents and his 
his shoulders, He certainly raised it off the the startling finish. The animal immediately pals, and try how he would to do justice 
ground, and that satisfied us; but the next — scrambled to his feet, and, with an uncanny to the poor little brute, the task seemed 
night we told our companions about it, and imitation of a wink, and a pleasant whinny, hopeless, and he decided that there Was no 


they were anxious to see the feat repeated. trotted up to his comfortable stall, leaving alternative but to leave the pony to its 
So the next morning we all waited for Pat the three mnrtyrs to gaze kindly after him fate. 
and coaxed him to do it again. Pat agreed, through the bars of the gate! The last time Yet no sooner had he crawled through 


80 we all made eagerly for the pony stall, and, 1 reminded one of the Waggon-way men about the hole than the poor creature's pitifu] 
whilst one of us kept a look-out for the horse- the incident, he picked up a bar of iron, and I whines brought him back again, and, this 
keeper (as no one is allowed to disturb the had to fly for mv life. time, he set his teeth tight and resolved that 
poaies during their resting-hours), the others The ponies keep remarkably strong ang he would either get the pony through or die 
crowded round the stall. Pat again crept well. In the Elemore explosion of 1886 à with him. Looking round, he waa fortunate 
under the pony. Just as he did so, the pony pony was found after six days; it was enough to find a piece of iron, and with this 
quietly laid itself down and rolled on top of believed to be dead at first, but on examining he set desperately to work to make the 
him! The comical struggles of Pat and the it, it was found to be alive, though how it hole larger. It was weary, heart-breaking 
stolid unconscious look on the animal's face had lived is a mystery to this day. All the labour, for the lad was exhausted almost. 
nearly s^nt us into fits, hair had been singed off it, but it worked for before this last task had begun; but at last 

ut poor Pat could only gasp, and we saw many a day after, and on account of the he succeeded in widening the space sufficiently 
that it was impossible for him to move colour of its skin jt was called “the blue to make another attempt to pull the animal 


one way or the other, It was time we did ponv " by the putter lads, through, and this time he was rewarded by 
something, for the animal might scramble to Many a true story is told, in the mines, of success and the poor dumb creature’s obvious 
its feet at any moment, and in doing so hurt dramatic episodes, in which ponies Play delight and gratitude, 

Pat with its hoofs; so one of us ran and prominent parts, I fear my chat has already The two managed to find the seam which 


brought the horse-keeper, and, after a while, become lengthy, but I cannot resist spinning led to the shaft, Very soon afterwards, and, 
We got our strong min out of his awkward the following absolutely true yarn of an giving the signal, they were pulled up, in 
plight, and he shook himself to sce if any incident which occurred at Hetton Colliery, the last stages of exhaustion, to the bank. 


bones were broken, I have frequently conversed with the hero head. The scene which greeted their arrival 

There wag many a laugh over this amongst — of the story, and had confirmation of the will never fade from the memory of those 
the putter lads, and Pat was chaffed un. facts supplie | by his friends, who saw it or from the history of the colliery. 
mercifully, It concerns a putter lad, and his behaviour From that moment the pony's work in the 


Since then he has been nicknamed during one of those ghastly episodes which mine ended, and he became a popular hero, 
" Stronghow,” and, when any stranger make the miner's life 80 dangerous. On He never went down to the pit again, but 
inquires why he was so christened, this little this occasion. the colliery fired, and the was pensioned off—to form an interesting 
story is told again, and“ Strongbow ” joins Young hero, William Newman, more feature of the colliery field and, it is needless 
in the laugh that follows as heartily as the generally known as “ Bill," was fortunate to say, an objéct of the greatest interest to the 
rest of them. i in escaping a terrible death. Jad who rescued Him. 
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Problem No. 682. 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


HIS is a new construction of a four- 
mover of July 1875, which was: 
White, K—K Kt 8; R—K Kt 3; B— 
QB8; Kts—Q Kt 4 and 7; Ps—Q B 4, 
K 5, K Kt 2, K R2. Black, K—K 5; Ps— 
Q B3, K R 3. It proves again that some- 
times it takes years to make a problem 
more perfect. The pretty mate with the 
R and Kts is as new now as it was thirty- 
three years ago. 

Mrs. W. J. Baird has published a second 
beautiful volume of her problems, which 
can be obtained for 10s. 6d. from H. Sotheran 
& Co., 140 Strand, w.c., and 37 Piccadilly, 
w., London. This volume contains her 

rtrait, a poem from her father, T. Winter- 

ood, quotations from Shakespeare, and 
many fine ''retractors" printed in red 
and blue. The finest constructions among 
the 300 problems are in Nos, 1, 3, 7, 14, 21, 
41, 55, 59, 62, 66, 79, 81, 83, 98, 100, 116, 
122, 175, 189, 191, 192, 193, and 197. 
Particularly difficult are 41, 191, 81, and 
175. Only a few ladies have distinguished 
themselves in chess—namely, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Schett, Miss Rudge, Mrs. Rowland 
(formerly Miss 5 and Mrs. Baird. 

A new composer in Barcelona is H. Rinck, 
who has made end-games which in simplicity 
and beauty are equal to those by Troitzky, 
Berger, Behting, Amelung, and Platoff. The 
following three, in the Internationalnotation, 
givi the white pieces first, and all of them 
or White to play and win, are by Rinck: 

K F8; N Gz; P B5, E5. K A2; M E3. 

K F8; N E2; PC2, G6. K (CS; N E4; O C6. 

K E2; N E3; O G4; P D2. K C4; 
P A2, B5. 


Solution of No. 681.—1, B—K Kt 8, and 
then the B or Q gives mate. Amelung’s is 
1, K F5, P E2 2, K G4, P Elf. 3, M El; 
N El: 4, K H3, P GI Of. 5, K G2, O E2. 
6, K Fl. The other has 1, K Fl, K HI. 
2, O E3, N El. 3, K EI, P H2. 4, K E2, 

Gl. 5, N F2t, K HI. 6, O D5, K G2. 
7, O F4f, K Hl. 8, O D5, K G2, ete. 
Another clever draw, for White to play, is 
by A. Troitzky: K B5; P C5, G6. K G7; 
N D1; O D8. W. and M. Platoff show that 
White, with the move, draws in K G1; N FI, 
H6 ; P D2, H2. K E5; N D5; P A2, D4, H3. 

H. Rohr has dedicated a fine self-mate 
in five moves to A. C. White, thus: K H2; 
L G1; MEI; N D3; O C2, Fl; P E3, H4, H6. 
K F3; P G7. The black P has three moves, 
and thus produces three clever variations. 
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A Delightful Treat! 


It is half-holiday, and Dr. Grindstone has received a kind invitation to attend a lecture at the Town Hall on 
The Preservation of Palsolithic Remains,” and he thinks it is too good an opportunity to be lost. 
What his ungrateful pupils think is best not reported. 
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How Contour Counts. 


l. When thís cap was in fashion young Popham 9. 
might have been concealing a Shakespearian a But now we know that he isn't ! 
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THE IVORY - HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE 
BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of * From the Slums to the Quarter-deck," 
“The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—FAR AWAY IN REGIONS 
WILD. 


Ib 5 north they picked up 
Gene Grout, who had left them at 
Simon's Bay. He seemed ever so much 
more cheerful now, for he had found his 
wife and child well and happy at last. He 
had, moreover, set both his mills and his 
mines into swing. : 

“I have men I can trust in," he told 
Go-Bang, ' and that is half the battle in a 
business like mine." 

He rubbed his hands with glee as he 
looked around him. 

„Since the war," he said. my life has 
been one of torturous exile but now we 
are going to have a long and joyous picnic. 
Captain Go-Bang, I'm so happy you came 
to St. Helena. I am certain it was in 
answer to my prayers." 


The scene of our story shifts once again. 
It was months and months after the evente 
related in the previous chapter. 

Captain Go-Bang was standing just 
beside his little tent one beautiful morning 
and gazing around him at the scenery. The 
air was brisk and cool, for the camp was 
fixed far above the level of the sea. Nothin 
here but silence of hill and dell and ral 
forest, and a solitude that did not seem a 
solitude, broken as it was by the chatter 
of strange tropical birds, or the cries pf 
monkey or gorilla coming intermittently 
from deep dark woods that fringed blue 
lake or stream. 

Presently a sound of another sort fell 
upon the Captain’sear. It was the laughing 
voices of Bill and his pals, who had been 
bathing in the sandy-bottomed pool, where 
from bough to bough were flitting many- 
coloured kingfishers that looked, as Bill 
put it, like parings off a rainbow. 

Next moment they hove in sight and 
hailed their Captain. 

* What a lot of fun you've missed, sir! 
Birds and fishes, snakes and lizards, all in 
their summer array, and each one happier 
than the other, besides a tiger-cat or 
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leopard, and a black woman, who peeped 
through the bushes at us, then fled across 
the veldt with an eldritch scream, all bronze 
legs, sir, just like the figure on an old Manx 
penny. hope you're hungry, Captain 
Go-Bang, for I can tell you we are." 

* Yes, William, you queer lad, I'm 
hungry, and, what's more, there is something 
being prepared for us.” 

* F'rinstance, sir. Give it a name, sir. 
Dwell on it, if you like. I love to anticipate 
the past and retrospect the fut ure.“ 

“ Mountain trout to-day, William. Put 
you in mind of Scotland. Pelican’s eggs. 
Shivering Jim, the little black boy, brought 
them in his cummerbund half an hour age. 
Bacon and cold jungle-fowl, and fragrant 
coffee and fruit galore.” . 

* Glorious! I shall imagine I'm in 
paradise or a good hotel. (Good-morning, 
General. What news, sir?“ 

* Oh, rare news. I’ve at last succeeded 
in engaging the services of nearly two 
hundred niggers ; these, with our own thirty 
whites, will carry everything before them, 
but we are not going to quarrel or fight 
if civility can win the day." 

But if it doesn't," said Bill, of course 
we'll hold on, shan't we, sir?“ : 

“ Heigho!” sighed the General. I'm 
afraid I have had to dissemble.a hit. .. We 
are going on a great hunting expedition to 
the confines of Volcania—not inside, arid 


these men are to be carriers. They don't 


tell bangers in the British Parliament, 


do they, Mr. McNeil ? " 


„No,“ said Cluny, smiling.“ they call it 


diplomacy.” 

* But "—this from Bill“ if we do have 
to fight we can find another hunting term 
for these fellows. We can call them 
* beaters.’ ” | 

* Blaackfast all ready, gimlums," said 
the little black boy, Shivering Jim. 

And Captain Go-Bang led the way to the 
mess - tent, the others following, and it 
wasn't at all like a funeral, I can assure you. 

It was grand news which the General had 
brought, for here, far in the interior, two 
hundred miles at least beyond the pale of 
civilisation, Captain Go- Bang and his braves 
had been lying for a month. But now they 

‘could advance. 

They had left the Black Squall at anchor 
in a beautiful creek, with ten well-armed 
men to defend her in case the slaver Arabs, 
who are never beyond suspicion, should 
attack her. There were no less than two 
Maxims on. board, for Go-Bang was taking 
no needless risks. `. 

What I mean by the pale of civilisation 
is not the coast.line by any means, for 
civilisation, of a rough kind perhaps, has 
rolled back the savage and the wild beast 
far into the interior. North of the equator, 
in my own young days, when I first joined 
the Service, it was dangerous to land un- 
armed. Sixteen men and an officer: of 
my ship were massacred by Somalis close 
to the sea. 

But civilisation assisted: Captain Go- 
Bang's expedition nevertheless, and even 
now where they lay encamped there seemed 
but little danger. Lions had: been seen, 
chased, and shot, but they had not charged 
ou their own account. Some rhinoceroses 
had been killed, and Dess and Cluny had an 
adventure with a . hippopotamus. which 
had very ‘nearly ended their career. Bill 
had not "spotted" (N.B.—I am not 
accountable for the boy's English) an 
adventure of any kind worth relating as 
vet. | $ 

* Some lads have luck in life," he told 
Dess one day. They get chased by mad 
bulls and things when in England, und 
when they go abroad and a lion spots 'em, 
the lion goes for 'em at once or sooner. 
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It was one of that sort o' boys that out 
here in Africa one day sat down on a fallen 
tree-trunk to eat his morsel of tommy and 
his chunk of cold pork. He was sitting 
astride that log of wood, and after he was 
done dinner he stuck his penknife into the 
log just to see if the wood was rotten, when 
up started that log of wood and made a dash 
for the lake. It was a crocodile." 

But Bill himself had something very like 
an adventure that very day, which he told 
his friends about at dinner. 

“I was all by myself, except for Shivering 
Jimmy, at the lake about a mile from here, 
and the water looked so inviting. ‘ There 
is nothing worse nor myself anywhere 
about, I says, ‘so I'll just swim out to 
that bit of rock fifty yards away, stand 
there but two minutes and imagine myself 
Apollo or some other old saint, and then 
swim back.' 

“ Shivering Jim grew very excited when 
I stripped, and he addressed me in Welsh. 
I know it was Welsh, because I couldn't 
understand a word of it. 

o“ Well, boys, in I swims, and Jim kept 
on hollering in Welsh. .I had got up on 
the rock, and was just striking an attitude, 
when, may I never chew cheese again, if 
that bit of rock didn't get its back up and 
commence swimming off with me into the 
middle of the lake. 

“ Bovs, you should have séen me take 
the water, and that swim back to the beach 
was quite a record, I can tell you." 

Fine stalwart fellows were the General's 
men, armed with spears and shields and 
bunches of ugly-looking assegais. They 
had all been on the war-path often enough, 
and would fight anything anywhere, but 
up into the country of the hillmen they 
were afraid to venture. They were under 
the command of chiefs of their own, each 
chief a Goliath, and these in turn were under 
the General, and Captain Go-Bang called 
them Grout’s Fencibles. 

Their shields were made of the naturally. 
rounded skin of buffaloes’ humps, with little 
handles inside, and were studded with iron 
nails, In their drill they threw spears at 
each other straight from the shoulder, but 
in every case these were caught in the 
shields, which, indeed, were almost strong 
énough to protect them from a rifle-bullet. 

The camp—this particular camp, I mean 
—was struck about a week after the General 
got his little army well in hand. Their 
camps now would be flying ones for many 
weeks, if not months, to come—here to-night 
and away to-morrow, figuratively speaking ; 
but even the General himself never knew 
from day to day what might or might not 
happen to impede the progress of the 
expedition. 

But Captain Go-Bang had wisely turned 
over the complete command to Grout. 
He was not only General now, but General- 
issimo. . 

“ I don't really know phat we should have 
done without you, Grout,” he told his 
friend. 

No doubt, had I not come, you would 
have failed, or the whole affair might have 
ended in disaster, and naturally enough you 
would have blamed me." 

“ I hope not." 

“I thought the matter over before we 
reached the Cape. You were giving me 
back my liberty, if not life, ànd though life 
may count for little to me, it meant every- 
thing that is dear—the wife of my bosom, 
my little daughter, and the hope that I 
may one day assist in wrenching our poor 
bleeding land from the power of the British 
Government." 

“And yet, Grout, the British rule seems 


. lenient and just." 


“ But it is British rule all the same," said 


this stern Boer soldier. “ What matters it 

if the chains that bind a prisoner or the 

handle of the whip that cows him are gaily 

ned ud with ribbons, red, white, and 
ue? 


Everyone was busy now, preparing fcr 
whatever might happen. I think it was 
fighting with unknown tribes of savages 
that the General dreaded most. The 
marches made were not long ones, though 
often difficult enough, owing to the nature 
of the country. High though many parts 
of it was, there were vast expanses of 
damper ground where interminable forests 
had to be negotiated with axe and fire; 
swamps or marshes, the home of the croco- 
dile and loathsome reptiles innumerable, 
and rivers that had to be bridged with 
beam and withy where fords there were 
none. Sometimes there would be a week 
of such toil as could not have been dreamt 
of before they had started, ard after this 
perhaps they would find themselves high 
up on ideal camping-ground, with an entire 
change, not only of scenery and soil, of tree, 
bush. ar.d flower, but of bird and beast. 

Splendid heaths ard wild geraniums 
grew in some of these places with ferns 
and nodding campanulas of every size and 
colour. 

When Grout found a spot like this, he 
did not think it was delaying the expedi- 
tion to lie for many days, not only for rest. 
but for drill. His little army he divided 
into two portions, and against each other 
they fought sham battles and engaged in 
many of the evolutions of modern warfare. 
And these he was most careful to explain 
to them, and kept on explaining until they 
thoroughly understood that safety in battle 
must Ever lie in tactical evolutions—that 
& mob, however well armed, never was and 
never could be an army, because an army 
has one mind and one body, and every 
soldier is an integral part of it. 

These worthy sons of the wilds soon 
began to understand this, and General 
Grout seemed infinitely happier now. 

They were a little afraid of guns at first, 
especially of a small mitrailleuse which the 
General had induced Captain Go-Bang to 
bring with him. But they soon got used to 
all When in their sham fights one of the 
little armies was told that it had beaten 
the other, and the explanation was given, 
its delight knew no bounds. But as 
the beaten portion sulked a little, and this 
might lead to trouble, Grout managed as 
often as possible to keep the army intact 
and to fight with an unseen foe. 

The tribes they encountered here were 
not warlike—in fact they fled in terror until 
they found that the intentions of the in- 
vaders were perfectly peaceful Then they 
brought them food and carried ‘water for 
them, and did everything to show their 
gratitude at being not only spared but 
kindly treated. 

There was many a ruin to be seen in the 
bush, sites of burned and deserted villages, 
and skeletons of men, women, and children 
who had no doubt died of violence, for the 
Arab raider had been there to burn, to slav, 
and to capture. Some sickening horrors 
must have taken place too, which I have 
no wish to describe in detail, but here is 
one which seemed to speak and tell our 
heroes how terrible a thing slavery is. 
It was only the half-charred remains of a 
child, and over it one half.charred skeleton 
arm of a woman; the rest of the skeleton 
was uncharred, but the back of the skull 
was cloven. The mother had evidently 
been trying to save her offspring from the 
fire into which monster hands had thrown 
it, when she was struck down from behind. 
At this particular village the Arab attack 


had been but recent, for the weeds that 
grew on the white-bleached Skeletons had 
not yet hidden them, and beautiful wee 
green and crimson lizards glided over 
skulls or peeped out from the eyeless sockets 
of the dead. i 

how the flowers, climbing or trailing plants, 
had wound themselves round every rib in 
some big skeletons, clothing them' with a 
strange and mocking beauty—beauty even 
in death. 


and uttering a low, deep 
No lions had been heard at night, 
but this great fellow had evidently been 
reconnoitring the camp. The boys had 
no arms of any kind, and stood transfixed 
with fear, and powerless. A spear, however, 
sped out from a neighbouring thicket and 
pierced the beast's shoulder, and he fled 
with a howl of pain back into the jungle. 

Lions became more numerous the farther 
they marched into the interior, 

General Grout, who had been a great 
hunter before the war, said he had never 
Seen so many in any part of Africa, and he 
believed it was owing to the advance of the 
white men from both coasts, 

But night was often rendered hideous 
by the awful roaring of these kings of the 
wilderness, 

No one walked abroad unarmed now, 
and some of the best men of Grout's little 
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army were even entrusted with rifles. They 
were more at home with the Spear, however, 
and one day a man slew a huge she-lion, 
stalking her from bush to bush. Instead of 
trying to dislodge the beast with a shot, 
he quietly unslung his spear which he had 
been carrying on his back, and began to 
stalk the lion just as she was stalking him. 
Now this is a game that I have never known 
any wild beast possessed of sufficient 
Courage to play at. Try yourself, reader, 
when next you foregather with an African 
lion or a reàl live tiger in India. Hide for 
& moment, then pop suddenly up agnin, 
change your position and Pop up again. 
Whether the beast has you or you have 
the beast I cannot foretell, but anyhow it is 
as good a test of personal courage as any 
I could suggest! 

But Grout’s fencible meant business, 
and probably the lion knew it, for presently 
she gave her lips one last lick as she looked 
at the man disappearing in an evergreen. 
“ Of course,” she said to herself, “ he would 
taste nice and toothsome, but I’m not nearly 
so hungry -as I was. The man 
will keep.” 


Our band of ivory-hunters found them. 
selves one day in the centre of an almost 
endless jungly forest. The.trees were all 
very tall and the undergrowth so thick that 
it had to be cut, and this was a tedious 
business, because the débris had to be dragged 
some distance off in order to ensure a safe 
and open passage in their journey back, 

(To be continued.) 
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All was damp and dismal now, and 
Cluny became very much depressed. We 


of sunshine? For when the sun does shine 
after a period of depression, the Spirits rise 
very quickly indeed. 

After about a week of terrible forest toil 
a white man sickened and died almost in an 
hour. So quickly had the fatal event taken 
place that it was at first supposed he 
had eaten some Poisonous fruit. But when 
that same afternoon another followed him 
to the shadowland almost as quickly, it 
was evident that the men were under the 
malign influence of some terrible miasma. 

The General caused an extra allowance 
of quinine to be issued, and exertions to get 
clear of the forest were redoubled. They 
did at last succeed in camping in a more 
open and high ground. Then Grout at 
once gave orders for the forest they had jus; 
come through to be fired. There Was no 
cruelty in this apparently to either bird or 

east, for never in the past, the General 

said, had he passed through a jungle so 
entirely destitute of life, and indeed much 
of the undergrowth of shrubs and climbing 
things were covered white with sickly 
lichens or funguses and emitted a fetid 
odour, 

What a vast conflagration one little 
spark can kindle! Never before, perhaps, 
in these regions had so terrible a fire raged 
as that which they now beheld far beneath 
them and which ` burned for a week and 
more, rising in clouds of smoke by day 
and in pillars of fire by night. 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
Bv H. A. Hinxson, 


Author of “Silk and Steel," “Sir lhelim's Treasure," © The Splendid Knight,” ete, 


I THREW the reins over the horse's neck 

and mounted the Steps of the Countess 
of Devonshire’s house. The snow had been 
swept away, making a pathway, crisp and 
sparkling under the light from the lampe. 
Nervants in gorgeous livery stood about the 
door. I forgot my sorry appearance, dis- 
hevelled and drenched with snow, and so 
I would have brushed past them, remember. 
ing only what I had come to tell. But the 
lackeys barred my way. 

“What do you seek?” asked one of 
them, thrusting his arm across my chest. 
" This is not an inn for chance travellers.” 

At that the others laughed as though he 
had made a pretty jest. 

" Farther on, and not & hundred mile, 
you wil find the inn of The Weary 
Traveller,’ " he went on; tis that you are 
seeking, no doubt, and the snow has blinded 
your eyes.” 

I felt the blood rising to my head at the 
fellow’s insolence, and, through anger and 
eagerness, my words stumbled. 

"I seek not the inn of 'The Weary 
Traveller," I burst out, feeling sadly the 
lack of a sword to back my words 

" There is none cheaper in the City of 
Oxford,” the lackey answered, smiling at 
his fellows ; but I doubt not that, if you 
go farther ——" 

At that I stopped him quickly. 

“I go no farther than the Countess of 
Devonshire’s house," I Said. “Tis the 
Countess that I seek.” 

The fellow struggled with his laughter, 
while his eyes made me know that I cut but 
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CHAPTER XVI.— THB RING. 


a poor figure, travel. stained and covered 
with snow. 

There be many that seek her ladvship, 
more than ever her ladyship wots of," he 
returned. l 

“ But I have business with the Countess, 
and must see her,” I broke out. 

“Why, that is not possible, sir," he 
answered me with mock politeness, ** seeing 
that her ladyship has 
has no leisure for them 
guests.“ 

“I tell you my business is urgent and 
brooks no delay," I cried passionately ; 
and in truth I was not far off tears for 
my disappointment at having ridden so far 
and in the teeth of so much danger to be 
flouted by a menial. P 

"I must see her ladyship, if I lose my 
life for it!” 


than the rest come forward. 

" What does the boy seek, Reuben ?” 
he asked, Peering out at me with winking 
eyes, 

"A beggar, I think, to judge by his 
dress," the fellow called Reuben answered. 

`I am no beggar,” I burst out, in a fury 
of rage, “but a gentleman and a friend 
of the Countess, 1 bring her tidings of 
great import, and those who hinder me shall 
pay dearly for it!” 

The old man looked 
plexed and doubtful air. 

“ Her ladyship has given orders that 


at me with a per- 


be admitted,” 


you are not one oč 


none but her guests aro to 
he said slowly, “ard 


them.” 


a confused face, 
wondering what I should do. 
denly I remembered the ri 
Countess had given me. 

I thrust my hand into my doublet and 
drew it out with the ribbon with which it 
Was suspended from my neck, 

Look there!” I said, holding it out to 
him. “Is a beggar like to Possess a ring 
like that?“ 

He took the ring in his shaky old fingers, 
and, turning it over, examined it carefully, 
whilst the other servants crowded round, 
peering at the ring and at me in turns, 
‘heir manner had become changed by the 
sight of the Countess’s rin » and now they 
retarded me with much Bunslity. Hac 
I not been so greatly occupied by the busi 
ness which lay before me. I could have found 
pleasure in contemplating the confuse, 
visage of the fellow called Reuben. 

" Without doubt "tis her ladyship's ow.i 
ring,” the old man murmured, more to 
himself than to me. lf I err, God grant 
me pardon! By what name shall I make 
your presence known to her ladyship ? " 

“ Maurice Hyde," I auswered proudly. 
I think there was something in the name 
which increased Eis respect, for he bowed 
very low, as if seeking to undo the roughnese 
of his fellows. 
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“Come with me, I pray you,” he said, 
hobbling along briskly on crippled joints. 

So I followed him from the vestibule and 
up the stairway, which many bright-coloured 
lamps made seem like fairyland. From 
above I heard the buzz of voices and sounds 
of laughter. 

Master Maurice Hyde!” 

Like one in a dream I heard my own 
name, and it seemed that a silence followed. 
The lights dizzled my eyes and my head 
swam. About me I could see the moving 
masses of colour, but nothing clearly. 

Thea a sweet voice fell upon my ear. 

“ My little friend, so you have come to 
me after all?!“ 

I knelt and kissed her ladyship’s hand. 
"Then I rose and looked into her face, full 
-of a rich conscious and triumphant beauty. 
I saw no other face amongst the crowd 
which thronged the chamber, and as I gazed 
into her eyes I felt my brain clear again and 
the sense of peril quickened my wits. 

" Yes, madim,” I whispered, "I have 
.come to serve you with my life, if need be, 
since there is danger." 

" Danger ! " she repeated, and methought 
the colour faded somewhat from her cheeks. 

‘Then she caught my hand and drew me 
aside from the company. Speak quickly, 
and tell me whence comes the danger and to 
whom!" 

" To the King," I answered. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE KING. 


THE Countess's face paled suddenly to the 
‘dps. 

To the King ?" she repeated. What 
danger can befall the King in his own good 
and loyal city of Oxford ? " 

“ There is a plot to seize his Majesty 
when he takes his leave. The roads are 
beset with enemies, so that there may be 
few to protect the King. Lindermann is 
a traitor.” 

* Whence have vou the news? she asked, 
while doubt and alarm struggled in her face. 

* Not five hours ago, at Landmead, where 
de Villiers and Ruston spoke together not 
knowing that anyone listened. I was hidden 
in a cupboard. When they discovered me, 
Ruston was for killing me, but de Villiers 
. saved my life. Then he bound and gagyed 
me and put me again into the cupboard.” 

I took out the pieces of silk with which I 
had been bound and held them to her. 

Poor boy," she murmured. '' Who set 
you free?“ 

“ I freed myself and rode hither,” I made 
answer. At Botley I was delayed by 
armed men, but I had the password, and so 
they made way for me, believing me to be a 
traitor to the King's Majesty. De Villiers 
was kind to me." 
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“ Ah, so he was used to be," she said 
thoughtfully, her voice softening. “ De 
Villiers a traitor! What ill-luck has brought 
him to this ? ” 

" An empty purse," I answered. 

"I would that it were otherwise," she 
went on, and the jewels trembled on her 
neck. “ But since he has chosen evil, evil 
shall befal him. The traitors have been 
badly served. See there," and she led mo 
back to the hall. 

The chamber was indeed crowded with 
gentlemen. and not one of them but was 
armed and ready for battle. : 

“ How did they come hither ? " I asked, 
wondering. and all the roads guarded ? ” 

The Countess laughed outright at my 
wonder. 

“ Why, how else than by good luck, since 
my lord of Rothes must needs prepare a 
cock-fight to amuse his Majesty and his 
friends. And so they have been in the city 
since noon to-day, and the traitors shall 
wait in the cold in vain. But you have 
done us a right good service, and the King 
himself shall thank you.” 

She caught my hand and drew me with 
her. Together we passed up the chamber, 
and the company of fair ladies and fine 
gentlemen made way for us. I could see 
that they were puzzled and not a little 
amused at the figure which I made amidst 
so much splendour, in my soiled and be- 
draggled garments. 

At length we came to a group of gentlemen 
and ladies, standing about one that was 
seated. He was dressed more plainly than 
the others, and his face seemed weary, as 
though he found it no very good thing to be 
a king. But he smiled sweetly enough as 
the Countess approached him, making a 
deep curtsey. 

I would have drawn back, for I was 
become suddenly afraid, but she held my 
hand fast. . 

“ Sire,” she said. kneeling before the 
King, I pray your leave to present to you 
one of your Majesty's most true and faithful 
servants, who has to-day done us a signal 
service." 

His Majesty smiled, somewhat wearily as 
I thought, and bent his head. 

* He begins well indeed, seeing how 
young he is," he replied, whilst knelt 
&wkwardly enough in my sodden clothes to 
do him reverence. ‘ Will not so fair a lady 
thank him for her liege in the manner which 
best rewards so signal a service ? ” 

The blood crimsoned her ladyship's face. 
She bent her head and kissed my cheek, and 
I too felt the flush rise to my brow. I rose 
to my feet trembling, and my knees seemed 
too weak to sustain me. 

But the King smiled again. 

* For such rewards, could I but command 
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I did likewise. 


them, I could get me a whole army devoted 
to my service, so that not a traitor should 
be left in my kingdom," he said, looking 
straight in her ladyship's eves. 

And her eves fell before his gaze and she 
answered him nothing. 

" He shall not be forgotten," the King 
went on, “and neither shall he go unre- 
warded, but now he seems weary, and I dare 
swear that a cup of Rhenish wine would 
please him better than a king's crown. My 
lord of Rothes, see to it that my new friend 
perish not of hunger while her ladyship of 
Devonshire searches her heart for him she 
loves best.” 

At that my lord came forward, smiling 
very sweetlv, and caught my hand. 

His Majesty remembers what we had 
else forgotten," he said. ‘‘ Come with me, 
and forgive us that we have been so remiss.” 

He made obeisance before the King and 
Then we went down through 
the company again, leaving her ladyship 
standing with bent head before his Majesty. 

I felt like one in a dream, for hunger and 
weariness had clouded my mind, so that 
I scarce knew whither my lord was leading 
me, until I found myself in a chamber with 
meat and drink set before me and many 
servants waiting for my commands. 

I had not thought before how hungry I 
was until I saw the food before me. Then 
I remembered that since I had left home I 
had had nothing save a cup of water to 
drink. But, as I ate, my spirits rose, and 
I was not a little proud that I had accom- 
plished my task in safety. And yet I was 
somewhat disappointed, because the King 
was after all in little danger, since the cock- 
fight had brought his friends together in 
Oxford before the roads were guarded. 

When I had eaten, one of the servants led 
me to & chamber, where I found & change 
of clothing, which I sadly needed—a suit of 
blue velvet with rich lace, silken hoee, and 
shoes with silver buckles, such as the 
Countess had promised me when she would 


have had me enter her service. 


When I returned to the hall I saw a great 
crowd of gentlemen all booted and spurred, 
and with riding-cloaks fastened at their 
throats. From amongst them there rose 
suddenly a great shrill cry of terror and 
mortal anguish, which froze my blood. 

I caught the arm of a gentleman who 
stood near me. 

“What is it?” I asked in a fearful 
whisper. 

He laughed, shrugging his shoulders care- 
lessly. Naught but a traitor going to his 
deserts,” he answered. 

A second piercing cry for mercy tortured 
my ears, the crowd swayed about me, and 
I thrust myself forward into the midst. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


() Monday morning Harry depressed our 
spirits for a few moments by remarking 
that we had now begun our last complete 
week, though we began to smile again when 
we noticed how much Frank's flannels had 
shrunk in consequence of the amateur 
washing they had been subjected to. His 
trousers had been short before he fell off his 
bicycle, but now they looked ridiculous, and 
he began to roll them up to his knees to 
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'' CHAPTER XVI.—WE GO FISHING. 


make them as much like knickerbockers as 
possible. 

„Much better tuck them into your 
stockings," suggested my cousin, and for 
once Frank changed his mind and followed 
Harry's advice. On Monday afternoon 
(our third Monday, and the last but one) we 
saw a canal which ran between green 
meadows, with trees overhanging one bank, 
and looked almost as tempting as a river. 


Of course we at once made up our minds to 
bathe, and Uncle Eustace, having looked at 
the map, explained that we should be 
keeping close to the canal for the next two 
or three days, and, as we could not always 
manage to get a swim every day, we all felt 
very pleased. 

* If you wait until this afternoon," he 
said, we shall have it close to our road, 
and then we can all bathe at the same time. 

[Now 
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Now hitherto we had always bathed in 
pairs—Frank and I, Uncle Eustace and 
Harry. Generally ready for anything in 
the way of variety, we determined to have 
dinner, to set out again ^arlier than usual, 
and have a good swim during the heat of the 
afternoon. j 

The lane was narrow and deserted, and 
level for a long way, so that we could keep 
our eyes on it while we were in the water. 
We drew old Solomon up out of the road, 
took our bathing dresses, undressed on the 
towing-path, and, entering the water, waded 
until it was deep enough to strike out. 


Frank landed again on the opposite bank. 


and found it was deep enough for & dive, 
and he was standing there, when suddenly 
he shouted to Uncle Eustace, who was 
floating in the middle of the canal. 

“What are those fellows doing at our 
van ? he cried, and, turning in its direction, 
I saw two tramps suspiciously close to the 
stops, I could not help laughing the next 
minute, when, having swum quickly to the 
towing-path, Uncle Eustace dashed into the 
road, in his bathing dress, with the water 
dripping from his legs, and confronted the 
astonished tramps, who made off at once 
without causing the slightest trouble. I 
must have stayed in the canal three-quarters 
of an hour, and it was delightful that 
blazing afternoon, although Uncle Eustace 
made Harry get ont a good deal earlier, 
in spite of his entreaties. That Monday 
evening we stopped early because we had 
set out sooner after dinner, and still the 
canal was close at hand, so that for the first 
time since we left London we had a bath 
before breakfast on Tuesday. 

We had not gone far that morning when 
we overtook an old man with a basket full 
of bloaters, but, although we did not buy 
any, we gave him some tobacco and a lift, 
as well as some dinner when we stopped in 
the middle of the day. He said he had 
served in the Crimean War, and made the 
afternoon slip away by telling us exciting 
stories, and it seemed that he had won 
every battle himself. l 

“ Why," asked Harry, when we had 
bidden the old soldier good-bye at last, 
* shouldn't we catch some fish for ourselves ? 
There must be lots in the canal, and we could 
easily buy some rods ; we've all got plenty 
of money." 

All right," I answered, let's buy some 
rods and lines at Rookborough. We've got 
to stop there, to see whether there are any 
letters.“ 

Even Uncle Eustace said that fish might 
form an agreeable change of diet, although 
he did not care very much for fresh-water 
fish as a rule; so on reaching Rookborough, 
and having called at the post-office, where 
Uncle Eustace found a number of newspapers 
waiting for him and I received two letters, 
we began to look for a shop to buy some 
cheap fishing-rods and tackle. 

Rookborough was & fair-sized town, 
although we only saw the one street, because 
our object was to have as little to do with 
houses as possible. But we succeeded in 
finding a tobacconist’s shop which had a 
large stuffed perch in the window, and there 
we bought three rods at cighteenpence each, 
some lines, spare hooks, and shot. 

* Where shall you get the bait ? " asked 
Uncle Eustace. 

" Couldn't we dig for some worms to- 
night ? " cried Harry. 

“To begin with, we haven't a spade,” 
was the answer. 

“ I know a better dodge than that," said 
Frank. * We shall have to go to the 
butcher's for something for supper; let's 
see whether he can let us have some gentles." 

Fortunately the butcher could, and 
we nearly filled one of Uncle Eustace's 
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tobacco-tins, Harry making some holes in 
the lid with his penknife; but Frank said he 
had made them too large, and his father 
insisted that the tin should not be put 
inside the van. Having bought the rods 
and lines, we were all eager to begin fishing 
the same evening; but unfortunately our 
road that Tuesday afternoon wound some 
distance away from the canal, and we were 
reluctantly compelled to postpone the 
attempt until Wednesday. All that morn- 
ing we kept an eager watch from the top 
of the van, Harry constantly using his 
telescope, but it was not until we had set 
out after dinner that we came quite close 
to the canal again. There it lay only a few 
hundred yards from our road, and, seeing 
that we were so keen on fishing, Uncle 
Eustace offered to stop for the day at half- 
past five, although we ought to have kept 
on nearly two hours longer. A few clouds 
had blown up from the south, and the 
weather was beginning to look more doubtful, 
but Frank declared that the fish would bite 
the better. 

We had reached a capital place for the 
camp, with two small fields and nothing else 
between the van and the towing- path. 

" Now," said Uncle Eustace, as soon as 


the van had been pulled up out of the road 


and as close to the hedge as it would go, 
“ I will look after Solomon. You shall all 
have a holiday while I get the supper 
ready." 

* Oh, but don't cook anything till you 
see our fish," pleaded Harry, and Uncle 
Eustace said it would not matter if the meal 
were late for once, and that he would light 
the fire, and get everything ready for our 
catch, if we would return before a quarter 
past eight. - 

Promising to do this, and taking my 
mackintosh to be used as a basket to carry 
home such fish as we succeeded in catching, 
the three of us climbed over a gate, crossed 
the two fields, and reached the towing-path, 
where we saw & barge, which looked quite 
deserted, and as if it were going to be left 
there for the night. There was no sign of a 
horse to tow it away, and no smoke was 
coming from the small chimney on top of 
the cabin. 

Putting the rods together, with a com- 
plaint from Harry that he felt certain his 
would break if he caught a large fish, we 
baited the hooks with gentles, and dropped 
them in the water. My tloat would not stand 
up until Frank put some more shot on the 
line, and then we stood at the end of the 
towing-path for about a quarter of an hour, 
when Harry's float went under. 

“ Hurrah ! ".he shouted, almost at the top 
of his voice, “ I've got a bite.” 

" If you make such a row," whispered 
Frank, “ you'll lose it," and surely enough 
Harry found he had lost both his bait and 
the fish. A few moments later, however, 
I landed quite a decent-sized roach, and 
then Frank caught another. For the next 
twenty minutes or so we had very good 
sport, all but Harry, who seemed to have 
lost his only chance. 

" Look here,” he said presently, when 
about a dozen roach were lying on the path 
between Frank and me, I'm getting tired 
of this." 

Why don't you keep still ? " demanded 
Frank. “ You pull your line out without 
giving yourself time to catch anything." 

All very well for you," said Harry; 
“you and Fred took the best places. I 
know what I shall do. I shall stand on 
that barge.” 

Now, just before getting my first bite 
I also had thought of the barge, by standing 
on which naturally one's line would be in 
deeper water nearer the middle of the canal. 
However, I happened to be doiug very well 


where I was, so that I let Harry jump on 
to the barge by himself. He had scarcely 
dropped his line in, when he pulled it out 
again with a glistening fish on the hook— 
the largest that had been caught by any of 
us. As he took it off, he hopped about the 
edge of the barge in a high state of excite- 
ment, and, losing no time, was about to put 
another gentle on his hook, having taken 
some with him on to the barge on the lid 
of the tobacco-tin, when suddenly a red face 
appeared at the cabin-door. It was not at 
all a pleasant face, and the voice in which 
the man addressed Harry was not at all a 
pleasant voice. In forcible language he 
demanded what Harry was doing on his 
barge, when, looking extremely alarmed, 
my cousin missed his footing on the edge 
and tumbled into the canal. I jumped on 
to the barge, regardless of the bargee, but 
to my consternation Harry had disappeared. 
His rod was floating on the water, but he 
had gone quite under. Before I could 
collect my senses sufficiently to dive in after 
him, although I had never tried to swim in 
my clothes and shoes before, Frank jumped 
off the bank, waded out, and struck out for 
the middle of the canal, just as Harry 
came up again dripping and spluttering. 

* Are you all right ? " I shouted. 

* All right!” he retorted; “ I like that. 
I wonder whether you would be all right 
in the middle of this canal." 

By his tone I gathered that there was not 
much wrong, cut Frank had reached his 
side by this time, and found that Harry 
could stand on the bottom with his mouth 
just above the surface. Still Frank helped 
him out (without crossing the barge again), 
insisting that he should run as fast as he 
could to the van. 

“ All right," cried Harry; only mind you 
bring my fish." 

Although the bargee continued to rail, 
I succeeded in getting hold of the rod and 
in returning with this and Harry's solitary 
capture to the bank, where I put all the fish 
into the middle of my mackintosh and 
carried these and the three rods to the van, 
where, to my surprise, I saw Sir Robert Hill 
talking to Uncle Eustace. The red motor- 
car was standing in the road, and on the 
present occasion no one seemed to be keeping 
Sir Robert company. 

Where's Harry?“ I inquired. 

“Taking off his wet clothes," answered 
Uncle Eustace. 

“ An odd thing," cried Sir Robert, with 
& cheerful laugh, ** but whenever I come 
across you boys, there's always some 
mischief going along." 

„Well,“ I said, you should have seen 
that chap pop his head out, just like a Jack- 
in-the- box.“ 

* The first time I saw you," continued 
Sir Robert, ** you had been quarrelling with 
Mr. Murray's keeper; the second you were 
on the point of an encounter with some 
gipsies; the third my motor-car was within 
an ace of smashing you to little pieces; and 
now one of your party has tumbled into the 
water." 

“And as a result," answered Uncle 
Eustace, “ I am afraid Harry will have to 
go to bed at once." 

„What a sell!” I cried, especially as we 
have caught some reaily decent fish."' 

After all," said Sir Robert, one can 
eat fish in bed. But who is going to cook 
them ? " he asked, as Frank came out of the 
van, having changed his flannels for an old 
tweed suit. 

“ I don't mind trying my hand at frying 
them," replied Uncle Eustace, “ but I object 
to the cleaning." 

* Oh, well,” said Frank, “I shouldn’t 
mind cleaning them, if it comes to that.“ 

Can I persuade you to stay and share 


, 


the feast?” asked Uncle Eustace, turning 
to Sir Robert. But he declined this in. 
vitation with a laugh. He was already 
behind time, he explained. 

** I have to sleep at my friend Lancaster's 
to-night, and I am afraid I shall be late for 
dinner as it is. Then I have to spend a few 
days at a house threo or four miles from 
Barstead." : 

*" We are going through Barstead," I said. 

Oh, yes, I have no doubt we shall meet 
again before I leave England," he answered. 

*" When do you go?” asked Uncle 
Eustace, 

** About this day 


fortnight," he answered 
as he offered 


his hand, and now I began to 


week 


voice from within the van. 

* I say," he shouted, ** mind you don't 
mix up my fish with yours, Frank, Mine is 
the biggest, you know ! " 

After the fish had 
other side of the hedge, Uncle Eustace set 


tasted rather fishy at breakfast the following 


Before breakfast, however, we had another 
Swim in the canal, Harry appearing none the 
worse after yesterday's immersion.. That 
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1 was no doubt about it, the clerk 
of the weather had Squeezed out a 
glorious day for the twenty-fifth of June. 
Even Ned Dickson, the boy keen on detect. 
ing the slightest flaw in anything, acknow. 
ledged that fact. Not a cloud in the sky. 
Not the smullest possible breeze stirring. 
Why, Roberts junior tied his grimy hand. 
kerchief on the end of a long stick, and, 
when he hold it up, it didn’t give the ghost 
of a flutter, 
The twenty-fifth was the anniversary of 
Presland C ege. 
each year added 


flagstaff, round the top 


bigger boys drew lots for the Privilege of 
Placing it there, a ceremony witnessed by all 


and up 
amidst 


e village joining in lustily. 
There 
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Thursday was a 
two hours' 
dinner ; but we made up for this by startin 


After supper on Thursday evening the 
maps were brought out, and Uncle Eustace 
id we ought to reach within a few miles of 
arstead the next night. 


I hoped he 
the place before our arrival. 
was impossible to tell at whose house he 
but, at all events, being 

emed to be 
& better prospect of meeting him again, 
i i to seize the 
slightest opportunity to speak about Frank 


On Friday morning Solomon cast a shoe, 
and, although we were lucky enough to see 


A few yards after leaving the gate behind, 
we reached a secluded lane on our left. 

think that ought 
Said Uncle Eustace, and, for the sake of the 


road. 


BUXTER'S PATCH 


By B. Motynevx, 


PART I. 
funked it! And he a fifth-form fellow of 
sixteen too, with the frame of a young 
Hercules! At first the boys took it for a 


bit of sham, and their indignation waxed 
hot. ‘Then the truth had gradually dawned 
upon them. He was afraid / 

"Ican'tdoit! Ican't doit!” 

The boy had spoken in quick short gasps, 
holding the scrap of paper in his trembling 
fingers, a picture of humiliation and shame. 

Buck boy had whis. 
dig in the 
Why, man / " 

The last exclamation had been caused by 
Buxter's legs quietly doubling up under 
him, bringing him to the ground with a 
thud. 

d Coward—disgusting coward !" had burst 
from some of the smaller boys, 

“ Shut up, idiots! Don’t blazon the 
disgrace to everyone," a tall monitor said, 
glaring round angrily. “T think Buxter’s 
taken faint, sir," as the Headmaster came 
u 


Stand off, boys, 
Lie flat on your 
drew the laurel 


Faint? Dear me! 
and let him feel the air. 
back, Buxter—so, He 
wreath, didn't he?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And from some of the boys’ lips had 
issued, almost below their breath, the sound 
of a low contemptuous hiss, 

Draw again." 

There was a stern ring in Doctor Harmer’s 
voice, accompanied by a quick glance of the 
eye, and the hiss had ceased as though cut 
off at the main, 

This time the number fell to a lithe young 
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Then Frank began to unharness the old 
horse, while Harry gathered sticks for a fire, 
I laid the cloth, and Uncle Eustace prepared 
to cook our supper. 

"I wonder," I remarked, when we had 
finished the meal, * how far we are from 
Barstead.”’ 

We can Very soon find out," said Uncle 
Eustace, bringing out the map. About 
four miles," he added, a few moments later, 

" Yes, but how the road winds," cried 
Harry, looking over his father’s shoulder. 

Anyone could get to Barstead in half 
the distance across the fields,” I suggested, 

" I say, Fred," answered Ingleby, with a 
laugh, “no more of that. We have had 
quite enough of your short cuts," 

“Sir Robert Hill said he was going to 
stay within a few miles of Barstead,” I re. 
minded him. , 

" Ah, well," said Uncle Eustace, “ that 
may mean a few miles on its other side," 

Still, I tried to hope that Sir Robert had 
not yet left us behind ; and then, at about 
& quarter to ten, it was suggested that we 
should turn in for the night. 

Ás usual, for 


door of 

Good. night all,” oried Frank. 

„Good. night all," cried Harry, and ay 
zoon as I had echoed the words I must have 
fallen asleep. 

I could not guess the time, but all was 
quite dark, when I awoke with a feeling that 
ome one waa in the van who had no business 
there. 

(To be continued.) 


fellow, who was up the flagstaff in a jiffy, 
And when the masters were well out of the 
way he had givon a gymnastic exhibition, 
to the delight of the villagers, until the 
sight of a motor tearing along the road 
brought his contortions to a close and called 
forth tne exclamation, * Here comes Bate. 
man!“ ö 

A swarm of bees that had decided on a 
Spot to settle couldn’t have flown much 


On came the crowd, slower now, and with 
à certain gravity about it, though a mighty 
shout of welcome rose from the boys’ throats, 

“I say, it’s awfully jolly of you fellows,” 
said the young man bashfully, giving the 
eager hands a h ip. Two years 
has made a difference in some of you. 
Jenner. how dare you sport a 

Lots of new chaps, 1 
Jump in, as many as the thing will hold. 
Don't squat on my camera, Gunston. It's 
grand to look at the old school again ! ” 

The boys took their places in the motor 
with a singular carefulness, almost as though 
to tread upon the young man’s 
Yet they knew perfectly well that 
feet and legs were absent ! 

Two 


itself and rider down 
a deep chalk-pit—a fall that must have spelt 
h 


— — — 
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It was a brave act, but it cost the boy 
his legs, and his coveted career too; for a 
soldier’s body minus its natural supports 
would not be worth putting a bullet in. 

So that was why those strong-limbed 
schoolboys stepped into the car with such 
caution, A silent tribute of sympathy and 
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honour to the hero of Presland College, 
and reverence for the legs which were not 
there. 

" Awfully jolly of you fellows,” repeated 
Harry Bateman as the motor proceeded 
slowly on its way, to allow the shoal of 
boys to keep well in touch with it. Who 


, 


drew the wreath number? Any chap I 
know ?” 

Several bovs answered simultaneously, 
„Stoner put it up." They were not going 
to tell him there was a rank coward in the 
school ! 

( To be continued.) 
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HOW TO START A COLLECTION OF BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


. WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FREDK. VAN DULKEN. 


AU every boy at one time has col- 
lected butterflies and moths. 

Many small boys take keen delight in 
knocking them down with a straw hat, and, 
having damaged the wings bv holding the 
captures in their hot little hands, put them 
into a boot-box with a lump of ammonia, 
and fondly imagine that they are collecting 
butterflies in the most scientific way pos- 
sible! But our ideas change as we grow 
older, and I now want to give you a few 
hints how to collect butterflies and moths 
so as to preserve their delicate wings in as 
perfect a condition as possible. 

The wings of butterflies and moths are 
covered all over with numbers of minute 
scales, more or less triangular in shape, and 
fastened at the apex of the triangle, so that 
when the wing is rubbed these little scales 
easily break away and expose to view the 
semi-transparent membrane of which the 
wing is composed. 

The first thing required is a net. You 
can buy this, of course, at any naturalist's, 
but many boys' prefer to make tneir own, 
and there certainly is a great pleasure in 
making one’s own outfit. This is the best 
way to make a simple butterfly-net. Get 
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about a yard and a-half of stout wire (stout 
galvanised iron wire is best), and bend it 
round into a circle, and then bend the two 
ends straight down for about three or four 
inches (fig. 14); next procure a stout ash 
stick, such as can be bought for a few pence 
at any umbrella-shop, and cut a groove for 
about three inches from the end of the stick 
on each side. Fig. 1B shows you what the 
end of the stick will look like with the groove 
cut each side. 

Now take the wire hoop you have made 
and insert the two straight pieces of the 
wire in the grooves and bind them firmly 
to the stick, and there is the frame finished. 
The net itself should be made of leno ; make 
a fairly lengthy bag, which should not 
terminate in a point, and sew it into a piece 
of stout material which has been sewn round 
the ring; if you fastened the leno directly 
to the wire ring it would soon fray away 
through friction. 

The net is now complete. The colour 
is, of course, a matter of choice; green is 
most generally used, as it is not so notice- 
able and harmonises better with the colour 
of the plants. 

The next thing you will require is a killing- 
bottle, It is better to buy this ready for 


use, as purchased bottles are generally more 
satisfactory than home-made ones. The 
cyanide-bottle is very popular, as there is 
nothing to shake about inside, the cvanide 
being cemented to the bottom; but it has 
the disadvantage of stiffening the insects 
killed in it, so that they must be left in it 
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for three days before they are soft enough 
to be set. It is also a deadly poison. I 
should advise you to buy an ammonia 
killing-bottle, which is very handy and can 
be carried in the pocket ; it is not so likely 
to break as a glass cyanide-bottle, and can 
be re-charged when it begins to show signs 
of weakening. 

Fig. 2 shows you this form of killing- bottle. 

You have now got the means for catching 
and killing your specimens, but you cannot 
carry them home in the killing-bottle, as 
they would all jumble up together and 
become spoiled ; you must, therefore, have 
& collecting-box. 

It is better to buy this, as it is rather 
difficult to make. You can buy either 
& wooden or a zinc one; the wooden col- 
lecting-boxes are about one shilling each, and 
the zinc ones two shillings, but the latter 
are far preferable to the wooden ones, as 


they keep the insects soft and supple through- 
out a long summer day, whereas in a wooden 
one they would soon become stiff and 
require relaxing before you could set them. 
Ordinary drapers' pins must not be used to 
transfix the butterflies or moths, as they 
corrode and become covered with mildew. 


Proper pins can be bought at a naturalist’s 


shop; they are sold either silvered, gilt, or 


enamelled black. The black ones are 
rather more expensive than the other kinds, 
and it is really only a matter of taste which 
kind you use. Nos. 8 and 14 are the most 
useful sizes for a beginner ; a quarter-ounce 
box of each would last you for some time. 

Having killed an insect, tip it out into the 
collecting-box and transfix it through the 
thorax, so that the pin slants forward 
slightly (see fig. 3), and pin it firmly in the 
box. 


Having got your specimens home, you 
will require to set them. To do this you 
must have setting-boards, which may be 
either flat or curved. If you decide to have 
curved boards, vou must buy them, as it is 
almost impossible to make them at home, 
but the flat boards can very well be made 
by any boy. Procure some empty Hudson's 
soap or similar boxes and cut strips of wood 
of various widths to suit various-sized insects. 
You had better make them vary between 
one and a-half and three inches. 

Having prepared these strips of wood 
(cach about a foot long) you must cover 
each one with cork, which can be bought in 


sheets at the same naturalist's that you go 
to for the other things you will require ; then 
cut two strips of cork and glue them on to 
the other cork so as to allow a little space 
between (see fig. 4A). You will then have 
& square groove running down the whole 
length of the setting-board ; now cover it 
with white lining paper, taking care to do 
it as smoothly as possible, and the setting- 
board is ready for use. After glueing on 
the cork, it is best to put weights on until the 
glue is dry, as the cork is liable to curl up 
unless this is done. 

Now make a setting-needle by  in- 
serting the eye-end of a fine needle into the 
end of a piece of wood about three inches 
long. Then cut several narrow strips of 
paper about two and a-half inches long, and 
you are ready to start setting. 

Pin the butterfly on the setting-board so 
that its body lies in the groove, as in fig. 5a ; 
now take the setting-needle and push up 
the wing, by pressing it just behind the 
thick vein which runs, along the top edge 
of the wing, and, holding it in position for a 
moment with the cecal pin one of the 
strips of paper over it; now push up the 
lower wing in the same way and pin down 
the other end of the paper strip, which is 
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called a brace, 

Over the outer ed 
Other side in the 
like the lower in 
Pins should be u 
feelers in position, 
used to support th 
to use midget pins 
drapers’ pins, as th 
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ey may be too stiff to Between nine and ten o'clock is generally 
u must relax them. the best time for moths, though t ey begin 
t way to do this is to to appear direct] dusk. Moths are 


It is better unless the weather is very dry. 
e large-size Having set your specimens, 
damage the i rovide accom 


shallow case, and then treat the inside as NT W aai 
before. You have now got everything N Mil T 
Decessary to make a good Start; choose a RAK ^ (Pf 
fine warm day for butterflies, which are AY \ ALHA 
generally met with from May to September WW 


here there is a bit 
ly the best locality, 
y night for moths, 
y it will not affect 


nnel In six met throughout the 
ightfully winter. If you know of any sallow-bushes, 

to relax visit them in March, when they are in ful] 
flower, with a lantern and an old umbrella, 


wn Paper, 


ther brace specimens directly you reach home. Small Hold the umbrella un 
wings, do the moths and butterflies should be left on the tap them with a stick, and 
it will look setting-board for from ten days to a fort- almost sure to fall down 
One or two night, and larger moths and butterflies collected in small boxes, 
antenne or should have eighteen days or three weeks, boxes, etc., and transfe 
wo might be — whilst very large moths require even longer, bottle later, You must 


to invest in a cabinet of little use. On dull 
ent substitute can be flies are abroad 
wer stationery cabinet, may often be obtained 


with 


with cork sheets, cover them with white will do, but proper chip 
Paper, and fasten strips of cork round the more convenient, and can 
sides about a quarter of an inch from the cheaply, 
top, as rests for the glass, which can be I have now 

ught, cut to the required size, at an iron- how to pr 
monger's; and there is a nice little cabinet collector may ha 
complete. Single cases can be made b obby, 
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THREE WEEKS WITH CYCLE AND TENT. 


By James H. Woop. 
PART I. 
er and myself over ears in love with the idea of carrying, Small sliding blocka 
m the worries snail-wise, our house on our backs, the tightening medium on 
a hard-earned The very fact of being independent of hotel which, again, consisted sim 
and lodging-house Proprietore, of strict white blind-cord, about, l-inch i 
was less fortunate, hours for meals, etc, b an enthusiasm The ground and cover blanke 
r off than ours bya within us which augured well for the success. y uniting two widths of mate 
ul realisation of our most sanguine ho ming the edges to prevent fraying 


ue regard to economy, tween four and five pounds, this leaving were made in which to 

or we wanted to arrange a little for possible extras. sugar, flour, SAgO, rice, 
meet us after Stan and From then onwards every spare moment etc., as well as a | 
Way a week, so that tho was devoted to working out, preparing and which we decided 
e holiday might be enjoyed making and assembling the paraphernalia consumable quantiti 

which meant ease and comfort in cam necessity of carrying suc 


some time, 


l abo 


ut on our travels. 


nquiry and purchased and made into a gipsy shaped milk-bottle and the tent 
ty. tent and a cover or “fiy” sheet, every of stout calico, which an 
Ping, but stitch being put in by ourselves without once A wind-screen for the stove 
uch about invoking the aid of the feminine element of attention; four um brella-ribs 
the household, an ancient relic of a sewing- into an 18-inch width of lawn 
machine alone being pressed into our service. each end and the other two at 
tive little Next, the two tent-poles were fashioned tances, a 5. inch length of each 
post, which out of l-inch diameter broom-handles, each left projecting below the lawn m 
ot only was Pole being in four sections for convenience sticking into the ground. 
astonishingl in carrying, with brass ferrule and socket ins for butter, jam, 
uble- kit only connections, rocured from the pant 
—a load which, For pegs, we used Finch diameter metal had to be purchased 
ully distributed bar, twenty-four of which were made, 6 in. them being a baby “ 
Y appreciable to long. with an open eye at one end and Stove, which burna va rised paraffin oil 
slightly pointed at the other, so as to drive under pressure and wh 
es of the easily into the ground. the tour gave us a mo 
y the time These were galvanised at a cost of 10d., to anything going wrong with it. 
prevent rusting. Baby so soom” aluminium -pans 


heltered sid 
ou—match-boxes 
xes are perhaps 
be bought very 


of elm were used ag 
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vital part of the equipment. It consists of 


two saucepans with deep lids, which latter 
are used as frying-pans, one sauce 
going into the other, with the “ Primus” 
stove fitting neatly in the smaller one. 


The Boy's Own Taper. 


By the evening of August 2 everythin 
requisite for a double kit had been stow 
away on two cycles, principally in two 
Japanese baskets, which were strapped 
securely to the back carrier, and, as can be 


1. The Camp Kit. 


An interchangeable handle, which fits 
either lid or saucepan, also goes inside with 
the stove when stored for transit. So 
efficient is this neat little combination that 
a quart of water is easily boiled out in the 
open in from five to six minutes. 

A waterproof ground-sheet, ot Mer with 
six enamelled iron mugs and plates, three 
* Compactum " knives and forks, and six 
tea and dessert spoons, were obtained at 
Gamage's. 

A canvas water-bucket and waterproofed- 
canvas wash-basin were also bought. An 
old metal sandwich-box did duty admirably 
for carrying soap and flannel. For carrying 
the paraffin and methylated spirit two 
stoppered tins were used, the tin for paraffin 
carrying a quart of oil. The methylated 
spirit is used for the initial heating of the 
* Primus" burner, which then mes 
capable of vaporising the paraffin, the 
vapour itself becoming ignited and main- 
taining the burner at the requisite heat 
as long as required, or until the oil is 
exhausted. 

The tent was illuminated at night by 
means of a candle suspended from the roof 
in a small candelabra, specially made for the 
purpose out of a lid of a cocoa-tin, with a 
support soldered in the centre to receive the 
candle. 

In addition to the general camp equip- 
ment already enumerated, we carried between 
us a razor and strop and small mirror, brush 
and comb, three towels, a dish-cloth, three 
are shirts, three pairs of cycling hose, three 
old pairs of slippers for camp use, three 
bathing costumes, three spare waistcoats, and 
twelve handkerchiefs. 

Cycling capes and moccasins provided 
against wet weather, and each cycle carried 
its own spanners and repair outfit, as well as 
a lamp. 

Just how much the foregoing really is 
and how neatly it may be stowed will appear 
from the first two photographs. 

The work involved in making and assem- 
bling the foregoing kit was considerable, 
though both pleasant and fascinating, and 
in addition the carriers on the cycles were 
strengthened with additional struts to pre- 
vent them buckling. 


imagined, it was with no little concern and 
dismay that we witnessed the fearful storm 
which swept over London about 9 F. u., the 
lightning display being incessant and un- 
usually brilliant, whilst for some consider- 
able time the rain and hail descended 
literally in sheets, flooding the basement 
where the cycles were standing. 

We could not help wondering what would 
have happened to us had we then been under 
canvas. However, the morning broke fine 
and breezy, and, after a good breakfast, we 
started from home at 7 A. u., with tyres 
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tion, and, with easy travelling, Croydon was 
reached by 8.30 A. u. 

Here the wood paving was splendid 
going after the somewhat flinty roads 
around the neighbourhood, the machines 
running smoothly at a good pace, until, with 
a bang, my back tyre went down quite flat. 

Of course we were fully prepared for such 
eventualities, although not expecting a 
halt so soon on this account, and, making 
for a quiet by-road, the cycle was inverted, 
when the cause of the trouble was soon 
apparent. 

Unwittingly, I had omitted to patch a 

tiny cut in the outer cover when overhauling 
before starting, and through this the tube 
had blown, owing doubtless to the extra 
pressure and weight. 
A good repair was effected what time 
Stan returned with a pint of milk in the 
bottle for a personal refresher, and soon 
after nine we were bowling along merrily 
again towards Sutton and Epsom, where, 
on the common, a halt was called for dinner. 
A canvas bucket of water was begged of a 
cottager down the road, the kindly dame 
seeming to doubt her senses when shé 
saw the “ bucket.” Soon the tea was 
made and the eggs cooked, the same dis- 
appearing with surprising alacrity. 

After washing and clearing away the 
cooking utensils, etc., we attended to our 
own toilet, feeling all the better for a refresh- 
ing wash. Here two photographic plates 
were exposed, the occasion being noteworthy, 
since it was our first experience of taking a 
meal en route. 

Having enjoyed the shade of a sturdy 
hawthorn for some time, we got going again 
towards Guildford, the beautifully situated 
county town of Surrey, which was reached 
without incident or fatigue about 5 P.M. 

The effect of the violent storm of the 

revious nignt was only too apparent here, 
or a huge piece of the cast-iron railing on the 
bridge which crosses the Wey had been 
broken off, or, more correctly, chopped out, 
by a large elm-tree which had fallen across 
it after being struck by the lightning. 
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2. Ready for the Journey. 


pumped up hard and ourselves in the best of 
spirits, fully resolved not to get fatigued by 
endeavouring to reach an en goal 
before nightfall. 

Our course lay in a south-westerly direc- 


We wandered around the town for some 
time before leaving it by way of the Farn- 
ham road, it being our intention, if possible, 
to find a camping-ground just outside. 

Pushing the cycles up the hill, we had 
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further ocular evidence of the mighty 
, Strength of the untamable elements, for 

telegraph-poles, to the tune of a score, were 
! lying prone at the side of the road, having 
struck and snapped asunder like 


been 
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1 Sticks, whilst others, still standing, were 
f! bent like reeds in the wind and seemed in 
r} imminent danger of toppling over. 

w Quite an army of men were engaged 
-t amidst the wreckage of tangled wire, pulling 
4! down the dangerous standards and effecting 
ø a temporary junction between the wire ends 
outside the damaged area. 

Having ascended the Hog's Back for about 
a mile, Stan espied a farmhouse amidst a 
clump of trees a quarter of a mile away to 
the right of the road, and we decided to ask 
permission to camp in the meadow close by. 
The road that led down to the farmhouse 
was completely blocked by a fallen tree, 
some three feet in diameter, which stretched 
its broken limbs right into the field beyond ; 
and it was only with difficulty we managed 
to get the cycles beneath the trunk, by 
tilting them sideways, 

Our triumph was, however, only short 
lived, for two or three hundred yards 
farther on the road was again quite impass- 
able, owing to four huge elms lying across 
the lane in the track of the storm, with their 
roots uppermost, broken and bare, and their 
boughs torn off, like mutilated giants on a 
field of battle. 

Leaving the cycles with Stan, I worked 
round through the fields to the house, and 
with some trepidation knocked at the door. 
The sound of children’s voices and footsteps 
across & spacious tiled hall heralded the 
approach of somebody almost immediately. 

The door was gis by a lady, somewhat 
above average height, whose charm of 
manner reminded me of all that history 
relates was beautiful im our forbears. 
A kindly smile hovered over features 
obviously moulded in a sunnier clime than 
our own. 

She listened with interest to my request, 
' and, with evident pleasure, said she was 
e certain Mr. Lyon would not raise any 
¥ objection. 
I As I expressed the desire to see that 
, , gentleman in person, she intimated that he 
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3. A Quiet Meal, Epsom. 
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was probably somewhere in the low fields, 
which stretched for half a mile below the 
farmstead to the banks of the Wey. 

fWith this information to go upon, I passed 
through the orchard, which was literally 


sprinkled with apples and pears prematurely 
fallen, and then through several fields to a 
meadow, where, from higher ground, one 
could see somebody herding the cows. 

Getting within earshot, I hailed him, and 
found to my surprise that it was the farmer 
himself. 

Coming up with him soon afterwards, his 
apparel suggested the typical farm-hand, 
but his manner betokened unmistakably 
the gentleman-farmer of the best type. 

My mission was quickly explained, and he 
generously said that we might camp wherever 
we liked, a permission that took me com- 
pletely by surprise, since such kindness 
was quite unexpected. Explaining that 
our tent material was very light in texture, 
and that, such being the case, we had to ob- 
tain, if possible, such protection from the 
wind as a hedge would afford, he pointed 
out a rick away on the hill, behind which he 
thought we should obtain all the protection 
wanted. 

I made all haste back to Stan, and natur- 
ally he was equally elated at the good news. 

We were not long in pitching the tent in 
position, and in a very little while had every- 
thing snug inside. Mr. Lyon paid us a 
visit soon afterwards and was much in- 
terested in our outfit. 

The canvas bucket and waterproofed 
wash-basin provoked a smile, as also did the 
two saucepans with their accommodating lids. 

After chatting for some time with us, 
ae Lyon departed, wishing us a cheery good- 
night. 

‘Whilst I set to work getting the stove 
going and cooking a combination tea and 
supper, Stan made off to the town to re- 
plenish supplies, and by the time he had 
returned the ham was done to a nicety and 
the cocoa made steaming hot, to each of 
which we did ample justice, whilst the 
contents of the jam and marmalade tins 
shrunk considerably. 

From the tent door Guildford could be 
seen nestling in the valley amidst fields of 
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fast-ripening corn, between which the 
silvery waters of the Wey glided smoothly 
until they vanished in the town itself. 

It was a truly magnificent evening, the 
myriads of stars twinkling faintly in a 
cloudless sky long before the last flush of 
sunset had faded into the colder blue of 
night. 

For about half an hour we sat reading and 
chatting, and then, whilst Stan cleared 
away, I made preparations for the night, 
adjusting the guy-lines and making the 
cycles secure against running should a wind 
spring up. 

Such foods:uffs as we knew would keep 

better in the cool were put outside the tent, 
the milk-bottle, unstoppered, being sus- 
pended from the top of the tont pole and 
underneath the fly-sheet, and at Stan’s 
suggestion the butter-tin was floated in the 
water-bucket. 
The following morning we were about at 
6 A. M., after a fairly good night's rest, con- 
sidering the strangeness and novelty of the 
surroundings, and, after morning toilet, 
everything was bundled out into the open 
to air, what time we went for a stroll round. 
Returning later, breakfast was prepared, 
when we found, to our chagrin, that the 
marmalade-tin had been put in the bucket 
instead of the butter-tin, and as the water 
had worked its way in beneath the lid 
the contents was decidedly liquid. 

The meal over, the next couple of hours 
found us busily engaged repairing a puncture, 
and packing, preparatory to striking camp, 
which was effectually accomplished about 
10 a.m. without incident. 

Guildford was now left behind as we 
pedalled on over the Hog's Back. And what 
going it was too! 

Climb, climb, climb, mile after mile, in 
the teeth of a strong westerly wind, until we 
began to wonder whether the top would 
ever be reached. 

So gruelling was the riding that frequent 
halts were necessary, and this delayed us to 
such an extent that Farnham was not 
reached until five o’clock, or a matter of nine 
miles in six hours! Before leaving the 


4. After-dinner Toilet, Epsom. 


town in search of a camping-ground, we had 
a most refreshing swim in the quaint little 
municipal baths, which seemed strange after 
the far roomier ones scattered about our 
own bcroughs, 

(To be continued.) 
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E^ of the chief public schools has its 
own great day, usually peculiar to 
itself, kept in most cases with strange and 
unique ceremonies, patronised by old boys, 
present boys, parents, friends, and governors 
of the school; and looked forward to for 
months beforehand in anticipation, and 
remembered for months afterwards with 
keen joy and affection. 

The most famous of all such red-letter days 
at the schools is probably the Fourth of July 
at Eton. This celebration was instituted 
by King George 1r. on that day, and has 
been kept up at the school of the Royal 
Borough ever since. To all Etonians, 
past and present, it brings thrills of pleasure 
and recollection, for its scenes are such as 
can never fade from the memories of boys 
who have once had part therein. 

It is impossible here to tell fully all that 
happens at Eton each time that the 
" Glorious Fourth" comes round again. 
The number of mothers, aunts, sisters, and 
cousins (to say nothing of mere fathers and 
brothers) who turn up in coaches, carriages, 
motors, and by train for the notable occasion, 
is not the least marvellous feature of the 
affair. Eton fairly seems given over to pretty 
faces and showy dresses each Fourth of July. 
And the delight and interest shown by all 


the ladies in the efforts of brothers—and 


“ cousins "—to entertain them by speeches, 
sports, and feasts on that occasion are some- 
thing not easily to be forgotten. 

Of course the finest of all incidents in 
the programme, and the most enjoved, is 
always the splendid ** procession of boats,” 
with the wonderful illuminations of the 
river and its craft that fairly astonish one 
who sees this for the first time. Nothing 
of its kind on the Thames equals it, except it 
be the last night at Henley during the famous 
^ week," or the very rare illuminated fetes 
on the river at Richmond at such celebra- 
tions as a coronation or a jubilee. So there 
can be no hesitation in awarding the palm 
to Eton when one is considering the great 
days ” of the public schools of our land. 

It is probable that to Charterhouse should 
be given the next pride of place, with her 
widely renowned Founder's Day." This is 
on December 12, on which day in 1611 there 
departed from this life good old Thomas 
Sutton, whose memory is affectionatel 
cherished by every Carthusian, young or old. 

There is always a service in chapel on 
that day, at which the Founder's Prayer is 
said and the Latin hymn of the school is 
sung. Then there is the annual visit of 
part of the choir to the grand old chapel 
of the Charterhouse in London, to keep up 
the connection between the Charterhouse 
School of John Wesley and W. M. Thackeray, 
and that of Major-General Baden-Powell 
and Mr. G. O. Smith. These members of 
the choir sit in the old Gownboys’ seats; 
they sing the service; they dine in the 
Brooke Hall; and then they appear in the 
gallery of the Great Hall to sing grace and 
to render some charming glees. Altogether 
it is a delightful commemoration and one 
worthy of the famous school. 

Meantime the scholars at Godalming are 
also enjoying themselves in various ways 


with their people," who have come down 


to the pretty Surrey town to celebrate 
the occasion. And Old Carthusians 
throughout the world join in the triumph 
of this day, for it is a sine qué non that 
they shall hold, if possible, a special dinner 
in honour of Founder’s Day. In India, 
Ceylon, Malta, Gibraltar, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, etc., wherever two or three Old 
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‘GREAT DAYS” 
By Georce A. WADE, B.A. 


Carthusians can be got together, that dinner 
is a certainty. Who will forget the pathetic 
words of Baden-Powell to his mother durin 
that terrible time in Mafeking ?—“ 
recollected that it was Founder's Day, so 
I sent round to see if there was any Old 
Carthusian who would come along to my 
place to help me eat the dinner in memory 
of Thomas Sutton and Charterhouse.” 
Alas! he could find none in Mafeking that 
dav, but the fine Charterhouse man who 
saved the little town for Britain himself 
kept the day in memory of his dear old 
school just the same. 

The last night of the Play at Westminster 
is undoubtedly the chief time of the year 
there. The splendour and beauty of the 
performance of the Latin Play at West- 
minster has often been described, so we need 
not recapitulate it here. The distinguished 
audience often comprises Royaltv, Cabinet 
Ministers, judges, and eminent men and 
women of all ranks and professions, and is 
itself of world-wide fame. 


A Coxswain of the Boats, Eton, on the 
Fourth of July. 


For many months the King's Scholars 
at Westminster have been preparing for 
this night, and the Town Boys have taken 
an active part as “ thinkers and advisers." 
The great popularity and success of the 
performances of the Play are best testified 
to by the very long and able reviews which 
appear next day in all the chief. newspapers 
of London and the Provinces. 

But after the last of the three performances 
the bonds which have fettered and restrained 
the scholars during the many months of 
preparation are broken, and the boys are 
then as free as are the University crews 
when the boat-race is over. And that last 
evening of the Play term is one never to 
be forgotten by a Westminster scholar in 
after-years. 


Long after the parents and visitors have . 


departed he is still engaged on a splendid 
supper, which the school provides, and he 
finds an entertainment following it that is 
none the less welcome because its various 
items have been quite unrehearsed. The 


OF THE SCHOOLS. 


boys thoroughly enjoy themselves, for 
there is such a feast as no other public 
school ever provides for its alumni on any 
similar occasion. There is no record o: 
any King's Scholar at Westminster who 


. ever in later life forgot that last Play night 


at school. 

It will have been noticed that the t 
days of the three schools mentioned je 
really nothing to do with the annual Speech 
Days there, where such exist. If speeches 
occur at such times they have come in as 
appendages, so to speak, and were not 
in the original programme of the dav. 
But at some of our principal schools the 
p day is that which began as the annual 
speech Day, but which has now become 
far more than that. 

Probably Marlborough should be frst 
spoken of in this connection. "There is the 
usual gathering of past and present boys 
of parents and friends, of all well-wishers 
of the famous school. There are the 
customary speeches from leading boys, and 
the usual luncheon to visitors, and music by 
the excellent school band. 

But it is not this which everybody is 
waiting for—not this which is stirring the 
blood of all the Old Boys present in that 
hall. It is the last item on the programme. 
and the following item, which is never on 
the programme at all, but is still the star- 
turn ” of the day. 

That last item on the programme is 
the singing by the whole assembly of the 
Carmen, the famous school-song of Marl- 
borough, and the Marlborough Nomads 
who have wandered back to the Wiltshire 
town from north, south, east, and west 
do not forget to sing it lustily on that 
occasion. But immediately it is over, 
then 

You should see that wild rush to the stage 
by every Old Marlburian, and by every 
young one too! Over seats and forms 
they dash pell-mell to gain the platform, 
where they grasp each other's hands in 
wildest confusion and with welcoming shouts, 
until the vety air resounds with their cries 
of joy. Then, amidst the strange and 
almost deathly silence that suddenly 
ensues, some one begins to sing the first 
verse of “ Auld Lang Syne.” Old men 
warmly shake the hands of young boys 
as they sing; grandfathers and grandsons 
chant the strains together. No body of 
Scotsmen the world over ever sings that 
famous song so splendidly and enthusi- 
astically as do the Marlburians, young 
and old, on “ Commemoration Day" at 
their Alma Mater. And then the ringing 
cheers for Marlborough College bring the 
splendid scene very appropriately to an 
end at last. But it has been a great day 
indeed, and to those present its memory 
will be green until they have forgotten 
everything. 

Radley comes out on its special day in 
the summer term, which it somewhat 
irreverently terms The Gaudy.” Probably 
the name is consequent on the show 
then made for the public present at the 
celebrations of the school's successes during 
the year that has gone. There are the usual 
speeches in languages more or less familiar— 
and more or less foreign — to pater- 
familias and mater-ditto. There is the 
usual luncheon and music, much more 
familiar and much more appreciated (it 
may be) by the majority of those taking 
part in- the ceremonies, whether as actors 
or spectators. Radley keeps the day going 
in/first.class style, but it has not the fire- 
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works of Eton, nor the wonderful supper 
of Westminster, nor the great platform 
scene of Marlborough to make the occasion 
absolutely unique. 

You have to pass on to Harrow to find 
anything that nearly resembles Marlborough's 
famous stage-singing. You will not fail to 
acknowledge that the last evening at Harrow 
is a thing to be remembered till death by all 
Harrovians. It is doubtful whether the 
delightful simplicity, or the deep solemnity, 
of the occasion is its most characteristic 
feature. But its influence on these boys 
taking part in it is undoubtedly immense. 

The boys who are spending their last night 
at the dear old School on the Hill are 
undoubtedly reserved and silent. They 
cannot forget that they are breaking a link 
in life's chain, a link that means much to 
them. They listen to their comrades, 
rather than sng themselves, as the grand 
strains of Forty Years On" resound 
through the hall They seem to recognise 
what that forty years may mean to them 
and to their friends. They are told (in 
the songs they know so well) what the Hill 
demands of them; how she entrusts her 
honour to their keeping; how she expects 
them all t» quit themselves like men in 
whatever desperate straits they may find 
themselves in their future life ; how she will 
watch their careers affectionately, and 
requires their whole-hearted devotion in 
return, as long as life lasts. 

And she gets it, too. It is a wonderful 
night for all the Harrovians, that last night 
of the summer term at the great school. 
The feature at Harrow which excels the 
similar one of any other school is its house- 

songs. And when the whole school assem- 
bles in the sp2ech-hall to sing its united 
song in praise of John Lyon's celebrated 
foundation, you will not need, should you 
ever be present, to ask which is Harrow’s 
chief day in the school-year. 

Speaking of big schools whose principal 
day is their annual Speech Day, one may 
fairly say that no school amongst them 
excels Christ’s Hospital in the picturesque 
scenes it presents on such a day. The 
presence of the Lord Mayor and Sheritfs 
of the City of London in full state, with 
their attendants in eighteenth-century 
dress, and the Tudor costume of the Blue- 
coat boys themselves, combine to make 
up such a beautiful picture of old-world 
charm as no other school can furnish on 
similar occasions. Especially is this the 
case when the whole school of something 
over eight hundred boys, with their bare 
heads, long blue coats, yellow stockings, and 
snow-white bands, * with their loins girded,” 
is led by its splendid bands, and marches 
in procession past the Lord Mayor and his 
friends. How it is greeted with acclama- 
tions of delight bv the representatives of 
the greatest city in the world, by crowds 
of noble guests, and by the cluster of famous 
men and women who have been specially 
invited to Horsham, and carried there by 
special trains, in order to see with what 
deep interest and affection London still 
regards the present successors of Charles 
Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Leigh 

Hunt, and Sir Henry Maine. 

Christ's Hospital is indeed great on this 
day of days in its school-year. But it has 
another day that rivals, even if it does not 
actually surpass, this one in the great in- 

$ terest it evokes—an interest and attraction 
shared not onlv by the scholars and their 
»? parents but also by thousands of other 
1 people quite outside the famous school, 
9! who yet feel called upon on this great day 
to do it honour. 

t! I am referring to the visit of the whole 
¿f school to London on St. Matthew's Day 
y! each year. A special train brings the 


‘less curly-headed Leigh Hunt. 
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850 bovs and masters, with the bands, 
from Horsham to London Bridge Station, 
where hosts of parents and friends are 
awaiting to march with them through the 
City to Christ Church, Newgate Street. Here 
the delightful connection between the old 
and new is sustained by the annual sermon to 
the boys, in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of the Citv, who attend in state. 
After the service the Bluecoat boys re-form 
ranks and march with flying banners along 
Cheapside to the Mansion House, where the 
time-honoured custom is st'll kept up of 
the City's providing them with refreshments, 
and of the Lord Mayor’s giving a new 
guinea to each Grecian, half a crown to 
each monitor, and a new shlling to each 
boy of the rank and fils. Then the band 
plays selections of music, and the Grecians 
dine with the Lord Mayor in the evening. 
The other boys are marshalled to return to 
the station for the special train about 5.3), 
after having had a day of real enioyment. 
For many thousands of Londoners, the 
City merchants, the busy clerks, the street- 
arabs, and the bustling crowds, are all 
delighted to see the bright.looking boys, 
whom they remember so well. The whole 
traffic is held up all along the line of route, 
but nobody objects or cares. The bus- 
driver waves his whip in fraternal greeting ; 
Old Blues rush out from shop and ware- 
house to shake hands and chat with boys 
who were their juniors long ago; the street- 
arab no longer exercises his wit by calling 


Canary, as in times past, but rather 
y P 


shouts a cry of welcome to some boy whom 
he once knew by sight in those old days 
of Newgate Street. 

And the thoughtful spectator gazes on 
the strange scene with a curious pleasure. 
It is such a quaint piece of old-world setting 
in the City's life of to-day. He watches 
the long line of boys, alert or dreamy, as 
the case may be; and in his imagination 
he sees the quiet, shy form of Charles Lamb 
walking along with them towards the 
Mansion House, or the vigorous figure of 
little Samuel Taylor Coleridge, or the care- 
And, as he 
imagines those shadowy figures on their 
way to the church or to the Mansion House, 
he seems to see their smiles of delight and 
greeting to these boys who have succceded 
so well in winning London's heart, just as 
thev did a century or more ago. 

Rugbv's chief day of this kind is her 
annual Speech Dav. It comes, like most 
others of its kind throughout the land, 
towards the end of the summer term, and 
is marked by practically the same kind of 
festivities as they are, if these things can 
he called ‘ festivities’ which make so many 
fellows uncomfortable ! " as one thoughtful 
but unhappy boy set down for a speech ” 
not long ago is reported to have said. 

Rugby has always distinguished itself 
in its “speeches.” They have somehow 
been marked by more force, and have held 
a higher place in the programme there, 
than in many other schools that pride 
themselves upon their oratory. Yet even 
at Rugby there has not been lacking that 
little monotonousness which will attach 
itself to such occasions, for the average 
visitor does not wish to listen to extracts 
from Latin plavs, or Greek poets, or English 
authors on a hot summer afternoon, however 
charmingly the speakers may acquit them. 
selves. He would rather, as a rule, have 
& watching brief in à good game of cricket 
between Eton and Harrow, Rugbv and 
Marlborough, Westminster and  Charter- 
house, or Shrewsbury and Rossall. 

Bradfield College differs from most 
schools im that ita greatest time comes 
only once every five vears. This is when 
its fame suddenly becomes world-wide 
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owing to the quinquennial revival of its 
presentation of the Greek plays. For 
then vast crowds of folk go down into Berk- 
shire to witness the performances of these 
plays—folk who never see either Berkshire 
or Bradtield at any other time. 

The performances take place in the 
splendid open-air theatre which is peculiar 
to the college, and which was made from an 
old quarry, solely by the hard work of the 
headmaster, staff, and boys, all toiling 
voluntarily and enthusiastically for long 
weeks. What Westminster has done for 
the Latin drama by its annual performance 
each Christmaa, Bradfield has done for the 
Greek theatre by this unique rendering 
of the best plays of ancient Athens that it 
gives on these notable occasions. 

When that quinquennial period falls due 
Bradfield College has ite great day in a way 
that few schools can equal, let alone aur- 
pass. Pleasure, social fétes, enjoyment. 
society, are the order of the day during all 
the week or so that the performances 
continue. If there are any schoolboys in 
the land jollier than the Bradfield fraternitv 
is, then I should be glad to learn who they 
are, for the school is out to show the world 
what it can do, and the average Bradfieldian 
is not slow to let you know it. He is proud 
of his school, and no mistake! Well, he 
has every reason to be, that is certain. 

The Cheltenham youth looks, I believe, 
on the annual match with Marlborough 
as his most important day in the year. 
The rivalry between these two schools at 
cricket has for Jong years been of the keenest, 
and no excitement of any Speech Day or 
other jubilation could possibly please the 
average Cheltonian half so much as to see 
his side doing extremely well in this ever- 
vigorous contest, whether it be played at 
Cheltenham or at Marlborough. 

By the boys at many big schools the 
annual cricket or football match between 
their own and a rival school is often looked 
upon as the principal event of the year. 
But there are few, if any, boys who regard 
the match with the same feelings that the 
boys of Cheltenham College do. The 
Etonians and Harrovians have other days 
of first-class importance in their year; 
the Carthusians and Mar!burians have 
days which transcend in importance even 
those of their best cricket-matches; the 
Westminsters and Bluecoat boys have one 
day each whose fame extends back for 
centuries. But the Cheltonian belongs to 
a school which has no roll of long, long 
years behind it. He has always had the 
cricket-match “ Cheltenham v. Marlborough 
pointed out to him as the day of days” 
in his annual calendar, and so he still looks 
on that day as th: treat of his school-year. 

Long may these special great days of 
our big schools flourish! Thev are the 
“outward and visible sign of the inward ”’ 
grace that belongs to those institutions 
which are fashioning the men who shall 
rule the world in years to come, so far as 
the British Empire is concerned. For from 
them, from Eton, Harrow, and Charter. 
house ; from Winchester, Westminster, and 
St. Pauls; from Marlborough, Hailey- 
bury, and Clifton ; from Shrewsbury, Christ's 
Hospital, Repton, and a host of others of 
their kind, will come the boys of to.day 
who shall become the prime ministers, 
ambassadors, generals, admirals, and judges, 
the statesmen, doctors, lawyers, clergy, 
and Civil servants of the future. The great 
schools of our land are still the biggest 
influence in the country, for good or ill, 
whatever careless or unobservant people 
may say or think. The “ great day " of 
his school is something a boy never forgets 
in after-life, as we have already seen. Long 
may it flourish and inftuence him for good. 
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MINOR PETS FOR “OUR BOYS.” 


By H. KRNDRICk, JUN., 


Author of “The Boy's Own Fowl Run," * Pigeon Loft," etc. etc. 


beer are everybody’s 1 8 but they 
are by no means to be dcspis.d by our 


boys, and to go in thorough... for canary- 
breeding will be found the most interesting 
of hobbies. Probably the mast popular of 
all the canaries—and there are numerous 
kinds—is the Norwich. They are of two 


PART II. 


Place the pair in cages side by side, feed 
well, and finally, when they appear anxious 
to pair, place them in one A nest 
must be provided, and you will. of course, 
use the ordinary breeding-cage, which you 
can purchase very cheaply at any bird- 
dealer's. 


Champion Flying Homer. 


kinds—the crested and the plain-head. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the crested birds, perhaps 
principally for the reason that both crested 


and. plain-heads are bred from them. The 
plain-heads bred from crested birds are not 
sold as plain-heads, as in the next generation 
the crest will re-appear, and if a padres 
requires a plain-head, and instead is 8 

with a crested bred plain-head, he 1 aa ave 
just cause to complain. If you keep crested 
birds, you should dispense with the holes 
in the wires altogether, and suspend the 
food-tins inside the cage, as, when the bird 
withdraws his head after eating or drinking, 
it will be found that the wires catch in the 
long crest feathers and disarrange them, 
and this in time causes a ragged crest. In 
order to obtain fixity of crest blood, it is 
necessary occasionally to pair two crests 
together, but this must be the exception 
and not the rule. The progeny of the birds 
bred in this manner will be found to be 
partly bald at the back of the head, and if 
constantly pairing crests together is adopted, 
in a few seasons the crest will be bred out 
altogether. 

Now as to feeding. Nothing equals good 
sound canary-seed. A little rape, hemp, and 
inga mixed, once in ten days, will prove a 
nice change, but canary-seed must be the 
staple diet. Give the bird green food in 
the summer months, such as chickweed, 
groundsel, and the like. A slice of apple 
occasionally is very much appreciated. In 
the matter of seed, it is foolish to purchase 
inferior quality. Give no sweetmeats of 
any sort. Keep your cages clean. Birds 
destined for breeding must be kept apart 
until the latter end of March, and start with 
birds from a good breeder, a pair or two 
that are brimful of health and stamina. 


When the hen lays, remove the egg with 
a teaspoon. When she has laid her third 
egg, replace the others, and leave her to 
herself. Keep her quite quiet, and free from 
any stranger's intrusion. If the cock bird 
disturbs, remove him whilst the sitting is 
on. Some hens are good mothers, and others 
the reverse. Usually you can depend upon 
the parental instinct. A good feeder saves 
much worry and vexation. Green food has a 
tendency to make a bird feed its young, and 
this should be given daily. As the young 
ones show signs of taking food for themselves, 
stop the green food, as it will do them harm. 
Supply them with egg-diet and bruised 
hemp-seed. When they are able to crack 
the whole seed, the crushed may be dis- 
pensed with. After this all is plain sailing. 
Run them into large flight cages, where 
they can fly about and gain strength. After 
the breeding-season is over, scour out the 
breeding-cages and stack for next year’s use. 
Place the old birds in separate cages, and the 
young ones also as opportunity presents 
itself. Keep the good stock, but get rid 
of the rest as quickly as possible. 

The cat kept for exhibition purposes is 
a very pleasing and paying hobby. Gene- 
rally speaking, cats are hardy creatures, 
with the proverbial nine lives ; but Persians, 
the ideal show cats, are not so hardy as the 
others. It is probably generally pampered 
too much. However, it certainly heads the 
list of show cats. There are various colours, 
so that all fancies can be satisfied. Kittens 
of a good strain will fetch as much as 20s. 
to 40s., and full-grown specimens have often 
changed hands at IG. and over. The 
Russian cat is another lovely oreature. The 
true blue is of a uniform colour, and boasts 
of a dense coat. Many high-class specimens 


come from Archangel. The keeping and 
breeding of prize cats is a hobby which 
might well interest some of our boys. It 
cannot be considered easy to breed a prize 
cat ; let those who think there is nothing in 
it, try it. 

In a recent article I dealt very fully with 
the keeping of fancy pigeons. I therefore 
venture to conclude this page with a re- 
ference to another kind of pigeon, which 
lives in another world, so to speak, than the 
fancy bird. I refer to the flyer—tbe 
homer. There are very few hobbies, prob 
ably, which will appeal to my readers mor: 
forcibly than this; and I venture to whe: 
your appetite by giving an illustration of a 
very famous racer called Lytham Monarch," 
the property of Messrs. Hedges, of Lytham. 
who are also the photographers of the bird. 
It is à beautiful pigeon, as you will all agree. 
bold and upstanding, alert and ever ready 
to be off. This is, indeed, a true description 
of the working homer. These birds may be 
kept in a loft similar to that described for 
other pigeons in my previous article above 
referred to. You will, however, require à 
trap, which you can best buy all ready for 
use from one of the dealers; and the great 
interest of the keeping of these birds will 
of course be the training for and flying oí 
races with pigeons owned by other homin: 
fanciers. 

Undoubtedly the ch t method oí 
training is to join the oos homing society, 
and send your birds off to the different stages 
with those of the rest of the members of the 
society. Then the race day will come, 
and you will send forth your champions to 
battle for the honour of your loft with strong 
competitors from neighbouring houses. The 
delight of winning prizes in such competi- 
tions is beyond description. The glory of 
considering your loft as the home of the 
champions is a great reward for all the labour 
spent upon the keeping of the birds; and 
then, last but not least, if you win prizes 
in the races your strain will become known 
as being of the very best, and the demand 
for your squeakers will be probably very 
great in a few seasons. This means that 
you can make your hobby a profitable one, 
and I do not think I can be accused of being 
mercenary if I say that the idea of having 
a profitable hobby, or at all events a ove 
which pays for itself, is indeed adding 
the delights of the hobbyist. 

[THE END.] 
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WRIGLEY MINOR : Well, I call it sim 
the way a fellow can fish and fish, and. 
a bite!” 
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PLEASANT HOBBIES FOR BOYS: 
COLLECTING LAND SHELLS. 


By Canon HonsLEy. 


(Nlustrated from Photogra, hs by CLARKE & HYDE and Miss Oopp.) 
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PART I. 


r has been said that a child's education 
should begin thirty years before his 
birth, for what he is, or becomes, depends 
largely upon what his parents were. But 
the principle of atavism shows us that his 
andparents may reappear, even more than 
is parents, in & boy, and therefore his 
education should begin sixty years before 
his birth. 
Mine, viewing me as a naturalist, began 
earlier than that, for nearly every ancestor 


FIG. 2.—OANOXx HonsLEY EXAMINING A SHELL FROM HIS FAMOUS OOLLECTION, 


gazing on a lad’s collection of British land 
shells, I felt disgusted—not with them, of 
course, but with myself, that I should so 
long have been groping in ditches and 
hedges, and yet never have noticed the 
variety and the beauty of members of the 
snail tribe. Since then I have gathered a 
complete collection of the British land and 
p. freshwater shells, and a very large one of 
if — ! l the Helicidæ—i.e. the family to which the 


common or garden snail belongs—of the 
world. 


YEM | ays € @. Fig. I. Here am I in my study with a 
thew S $9 25 * wall case I have lately made, which contains 
| AES et 90 examples of all the chief genera of uni- 
E s2 @9 © e valves; while the second photograph (fig. 2) 

N Goza shows me examining a rare variety of the 

Pe $^ . 9294. 


common whelk, which I got from a fish- 
monger's shop in the Camberwell Road. It 
now reposes in the South Kensington 
Natural History Museum under the title of 
II “var. Babylonica.” 
> So* What, however, is near to my present 
i SS pie» urpose is fig. 3, which represents a case 
po“ a N .M P have made of all the British land shells, 


vr Sue 


y$ 


ty 


with not a few of their chief varieties. 

eth Ta — Some, it may be observed, are too small 
ME qva Wat "s | tor be clearly visible, and many too small 
K 1 DTE to be distinguished in the photograph. 
3 Xt f YEr : . =) But note that the species are not many, 
> ee E : | and that therefore one can collect with 

the hope of speedily forming a fairly com- 
plete series without the inevitable absence 
of finality found when one collects postage- 
stamps, or, still more, picture post-cards, 
of which one might secure thousands, only 
to find that fresh thousands were brought 


out next year. Here, however, is no impos- 
of whom I know anything was a botanist or and a collector of the 


: ; common objects of sible ideal of perfection. 
horticulturist, and I cannot recollect the the field, the ditch, the seashore, the wood, Let us imagine we are starting for an 


time when I was not an observer of nature and the cliff; yet I was middle-aged before, afternoon snailing near London. Which 


* 
" ^ 


Fic. 1.—PART ov OANON HOBSLEY'8 COLLECTION. 
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way? To Oxshott? To Caterham? To 
the latter for choice, since it is on the chalk, 
whereas the former is on the sand. Snails 
require lime for their shells, and only on 
chalk or limestone will you find an abun- 
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Most shells grow to the right, and a freak 
which does the contrary is so rare that of 
the millions of H. virgata that I have seen 
and handled, only one delighted me with 
its left-handedness. 


found, and “leave no stone unturned ” is 
eminently a motto for the conchologist. 
Some of the shells will be very tiny, and must 
be studied under a magnifying-glass—which 
all naturalists should always have in their 


ita 


dance. Here, too, as at Box Hill, shall we 
notice the largest of our Helices, Helix 
pomatia, which goes by the name of ‘ the 
edible snail," “the Roman snail,” or “ the 
apple snail.” All snails are edible and 
nutritious as calf’s-foot jelly, but this is the 


Fic. 8.—CoMPLETE OOLLECTION OF BRITISH LAND SHELLS. 


If it is early summer (nearly all snails 
hide, burrow, and sleep during the winter), 
look about on the grass for some half. 
chalky, half.stony shields, which are their 
winter front doors, now discarded, while 
sharper eyes might even descry the flinty 


Fic. 4.—SNAIL WITH RIGHT- AND ONE WITH LEFT-HANDED WHORLS. THESE LATTER SHELLS ARE VERY 
RARE INDEED. LEFT-HANDED SHELL ON RIGHT. 


one cultivated in France for food, and 
esteemed a delicacy from Roman times ; it 
is almost as large as a small apple, too. If 
we were very fortunate, we might find a 
sinistral or reversed specimen, just as is 
figured on the right of the photograph (fig. 4). 


little darts (fig. 5) with which they have been 
love-making. 

Whenever you see a stone, a brick, a 
branch of dead wood, or even an old boot 
in the hedge or on the grass, turn it over, 
for many of the smaller shells are thus 


pockets—or even under a microscope, in order 
to discover, not only their beauty of marking 


Fic. 5.—DARTS OF H. POMATIA. 


or sculpture, but even to what species they 
belong. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Y To Give Light and Save Life. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by C. T. SPANTON.) 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


dark forest that, durin 


9 dreamt a dream which he felt he 
could ne'er forget, and which made a strange 


influence on his mind. 


He told it to Dess next day, when out in 


the open sunlight. 


" lig was down in the slimy depths of that 
his depression, 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” * The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—JUNGLE, PEAK, AND PLAIN. 


“ I dare not speak of it at night," he said, 
" and I am going to die fighting off its 
effects.” 

“ Don’t talk of dying, brother.” 

I don't express myself easily," returned 
Cluny. “I didn't mean that I really ex- 
pected to die, but that I will fight against 


life. 
are blooming so brightly and ev 


d 


better dead, Des!“ 


Price One Penny. 
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that evil dream as one fights for one’s 
But out here, where the wildflowers 


insect seems happy, the dream does not 
appear so dreadful, but if it repeats itself 
night, or any other night, I should - be 
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“It will relieve you to speak of it, even 
although I may but laugh at you," returned 
his companion. 

* We were back in that fatal pine-copee, 
you and I, Dess, although you spoke not, but 
only stood silently under a tree, so silently 
that you seemed hardly in the dream at 
al. But J was. Ah !—I was. Beside me, 
and just beside the hazel-bush with its 
wrinkled elm-like leaves, lay Benjie, all 
still and quiet and dreadful. 

"I was impelled to stoop down, Dess, 
and feel the hand and bare forearm. The 
hand was cold and hard, the arm still warm 
and soft. Then I shifted the head a little, 
and it remained in the self-same position, 
and oh ! those half-open eyes, Dess. 

“ But a cold wind seemed to blow over 
me now, and I looked up—I stood erect, 
and yonder, slowly, ever so slowly, advanc- 
ing towards me from amongst the brown- 
stemmed pines was a tall figure entirely 
draped in black. Head and all was covered 
as a statue is before it is unveiled. Nearer 
and nearer, then I noticed its angularity, 
noticed, too, the points of fleshless fingers 
and feet —— 

“ I awoke with a stifled scream.” 

Dess laughed, though it must be con- 
fessed he had to force himself to do so. 

“ Dyspepsia,” cried Dess. “ A beautiful 
case, as a doctor would say. I've had 
many a worse dream than that. It is very 
romantic, and all that sort of thing, you 
know, but a couple of compound rhubarb 
pills, Cluny, and Richard will be himself 
again.” | 

* ['m romantic, Dess ; you're not.“ 

A fig for such romance, Clune.” 

“ Depressed, too; very much depressed." 

“ Digitalis and quinine, Cluny." 

“But I'm a Highlander, Dess, and 
therefore superstitious.” 

“ Sarsaparilla, my boy. Best thing out 
for superstition." 

" Coee-ee ! " It was a shout from the 
bush near by, and they knew Bill was on 
the war-path. Suddenly he burst in sight. 

Come on, you fellows, it is tiffin-time,“ 
he cried, rushing up. Sweet potatoes, 
bovs, boiled cassava, and a frizzly-wizzly 
jungle fowl, and ain't I dying of hunger 
just. 

And she hired herself to a butcher man, 
But the willain still pursoo'd her.' " 


It might have been best for Cluny McNeil 
if he had not done so much thinking when 
alone, nor tried to solve questions with which 
old men find themselves powerless to grapple. 
Certainly, thinking is an excellent exercise 
for the brain, and mayhap makes it grow, 
but in a boy of sixteen, however tall and 
strong he may be, it is hardly natural. Only 
Cluny was not an ordinary boy. One day, 
when quite & little chap, he got hold of one 
end of a large clew of worsted in his mother's 
room, and his nurse found him with nearly 
the whole lot unwound and lying on the 
floor. 

„Whatever did you do that for?“ 

* Just to see what was at the other end," 
he said quietly. 

Then fully an hour afterwards a still small 
voice came from the corner in which nurse 
had stuck him. 

* Nursie.” 

* What now, child?“ 

* Seems to me, nursie, you don't ever 
care what's at the other end.” 

Well, most of us are just like nursie, and it 
is probably best it should be so. 

Dess had almost completely recovered 
hie spirits. He knew, of course, that a day 
a. our which he didn’t quite like to meditate 
wnad come eventually ; when it did he would 
stand by his adopted brother bravely, 
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but he wasn’t going to permit such thoughts 
to keep him awake at night or away from the 
dinner-table in the daytime. 

The ivory-hunters encountered more of 
these gloomy forests, though none so dark 
and foulsome as the dead one. More dismal 
swamps also, and streams in which the 
hippopotamus rolled and disported himself ; 
and if it really be possible for animals so 
unwieldy to possess even the rudiments of 
a sense of humour, they positively seemed 
to at times. It was when swaying high up 
in a tree one day that Bill had a good view 
of a hippopotamus dance. For the branch 
of the tree where the Marmoset perched 
was right over the river pool He had 
crawled along a limb to look at a curiously 
suspended bird’s nest, which was for all the 
world like a soda-water bottle. He could 
not reach it, however, so sat there watching 
for some time till a whole school of great 
beasts came up to bathe and play. There 
was evidently more than one family of them, 
and there were young as well as old. The 
game appeared to be a kind of hide and 
seek. One hid himself by splashing up the 
mud, rendering the water foul, and the 
others had to tind him, and after that they 
played at a droll sort of hop-scotch, each 
one jumping over all the others’ backs in 
turn, sinking one by one as they did so. 

It was so ridiculously droll that Bill burst 
into a fit of laughing. He laughed so loud 
that he scared the beasts; but that wasn’t 
the worst of it, for, with his movements, 
I suppose, crack went the branch, and next 
moment poor Bill found himself flounder- 
ing in the muddy river pool. It was well 
for him the hippopotami had fled in affright, 
else assuredly he would have dropped out 
of my story. He was not far from camp, 
but the show he made when he approached 
it, hair and face and garments covered with 
slime, was a ridiculous one, and the black 
fellows, certain in their own minds that it 
was part of a game got up to please them, 
danced and capered round him till they 
had to Jie down to gasp and laugh. 

Half an hour after this Bill might have 
been seen down among the river stones, 
arrayed only in a cummerbund, washing 
his clothes and laying them out to dry. 
As he would have to turn them several 
times before they could be fit to put on 
again, he lay down under the bushes, all 
among the kingfishers, to think. Now Bill 
could never think very long at a time 
without going to sleep. 

It was rather a lonely place which he had 
chosen for laundry purposes, because Bill 
was proud and would not have cared to be 
seen doing a day’s washing with nothing 
but a cummerbund on. The insects sang 
strange lullabies to him, kingfishers whirred 
closely over his head in ribbons of yellow, 
blue, and crimson, and a big bull.frog sat 
under a tree and croaked a dreamy kind of 
croak, till, what with the heat and all this 
combined, Bill was soon in the Land of Nod. 

A regiment of monkeys came chattering 
along at last and spied the sleeping boy. 
They hopped nearer and nearer, but as he 
didn’t wake they turned their attention 
to his garments and began to study them and 
wonder at them and “ go through” them 
just as the Marmoset himself had “ gone 
through" poor Cluny’s bonnet on the 
first day of his appearance at Nilbury 
School. Then a bigger species of ape came 
down and all the wee ones fled. So did 
the big one when the row awoke Bill, but 
as he had just been about to try on the boy’s 
knicks he went off and took the garment 
with him. 

This was somewhat annoying, but Bill 
wasn't an easily discouraged boy. So he 
arranged the loin-cloth or cummerbund to 
form a species of kilt, though, like Cutty 


Sark's only garment (vide Burns's “ Tam o' 
Shanter "'), 


“In longitude ‘twas sairly scanty,” 


put on his jacket, and strolled leisurely 
away to camp. Captain Go-Bang and 
General Grout met him before he reached 
the camp, and were so astonished they could 
hardly speak. 

In the name of wonder " Go- Bang 
began, 

* Jee—hos—aphat,” began the General. 

They both had to stop in order to smile. 

“ Probably, gentlemen," said Bil as he 
saluted, “my attire may be considered 
by you somewhat dégagé and not quite 
de rigueur, as we say at school, but circum- 
stances, gentlemen, over which "T 

What more Bill would have said can only 
be guessed, for the words were drowned 
by & wild burst of laughing cheers as the 
white men ran up and surrounded him. 

Bil drew himself up with a pretence of 
offended dignity, and went strutting away 
to his tent with all the grace of a great 
tragedian. 


No animal throughout the whole of this 
expedition was killed merely for the pur- 
pose of what is erroneously termed “ sport." 
They shot only in self-defence or to obtain 
food, and to do so does not appear to 
infringe any law of nature. 

When one day a herd of rhinoceroses on 
a stampede came rushing straight for camp, 
a melee ensued that is almost indescribable. 
The vicious snorting of the maddened beasts, 
the shrieking and howling of the frightened 
natives, the shouts of command, the rattle 
of spears and cracking of pistols and revolvers, 
and the crash of the rhinoceroses that fel] 
dead or wounded might well have appalled 
the bravest. 

But the rush was deflected at last, though 
not without much loss of property and the 
life of one poor black boy, who fell to rise. 
no more. As several men were severely 
bruised and two or three had broken limbs, 
and as, moreover, there was no extra 
haste needed in the onward march, it was 
decided to camp here for a time. 

General Grout was rather pleased than 
otherwise, because, knowing well how 
warlike and vindictive the tribe was that 
guarded the ivory-mines, he felt sure there 
might be some fighting, and experience 
had taught him never to depend upon 
the chance of muddling through if victory 
might be insured by preparedness. 

So while the invalids were getting well 
he took advantage of this enforced holiday 
by constantly drilling his men and further 
teaching them the advantages of tact and 
evolution. 

In three weeks’ time he was successful 
beyond anything he had expected, for one 
of his head black men came to the General 
one day and quietly informed him that the 
little army would not now be afraid to 
face and fight any warlike tribe of hillmen 
that might be brought against them, if 
only the whites would lead. 

The whites, he said, had not half so much 
real bravery as the coloured men, but they 
possessed more skill and more coolness. 

On the very first day of the tremendous 
stampede Captain Go-Bang started all 
idle hands to cut down trees in an adjoinin 
forest, and with ropes of withy haul 
them up to the camping-ground, for the 
purpose of erecting a strong barricade, not 
only for the purpose of protection against 
wild beasts, but wilder men, if they ever 
needed to defend themselves from attack. 
For the wisest general is he who studies 
possible eventualities, 

The barricade once completed, Captain 
Go-Bang felt easier in his mind, but a good 


deal had yet to be done to make this camp 
really habitable. As every naturalist knows, 
who hasstudied from life and not from books 
only, curiosity is a trait in the character 
of all wild animals I suppose it is but 
another proof of the truth of evolution, 
for it is not merely man himself who is 
making intellectual advancement, but every 
animal in the world that possesses a brain, 
and therefore the machinery of reason. 
Instinct itself would never lead to advance- 
ment of species, but instinct matured by 
experience does ; and the experience of one 
generation is to a certain degree, the 
instinct of the following. If we ourselves 
never made inquiries, but went through the 
world with our eyes, figuratively speaking, 
shut, we should not advance our species. It 
is the same with the animals beneath us, 
and what we term curiosity on their part is 
born of a desire to learn. This trait is far 
greater in all the monkey tribes. — Bill 
could have told you that the loss of his 
knicks was a proof of this. That big ugly 
baboon or monkey “ nicked " Bill's “ knicks ” 
to try them on, though he evidently thought 
the garment was some sort of head-dress. 

It was, therofore, not safe to go out bevond 
the camp much after nightfall, for lions 
came round to have a look, as did many a 
tiger-cat or leopard, and brave as Grout’s 
Fencibles were, individually, none of them 
wanted to be made a meal of. 

The camp had to defend itself now 
against wild beasts of the jungle, and even 
against scattered herds of elephants. The 
trumpeting of these down in the hollows 
was sometimes fearful to listen to. 

This sound is certainly a very startling 
one, and no doubt is to some extent pre- 
servative of species. For many of the 
lower animals have war-cries, just as we 
ourselves have, and the very spitting of 
the cat as sho flies at a dog has its use and 
object quite as much as the slogan of the 
Highlander. In olden times the clansmen 
used to charge the enemy in triangular 
column, the point of the angle foremost. 
They charged with a quick and startling 
shout, firing their pistols at the same time, 
and then hurling them at the enemys 
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heads, The foe had scarcely time to 
recover from the surprise before the High- 
landers were on them, broadsword in 
hand. I have been more than once engaged 
with real wild Arabs, and not the half-and- 
half kind you meet about Suez, and they 
charge in a somewhat similar fashion. 
But a bull elephant that had lost its voice 
would not be of much account if tackled 
by a lion or two. 

Among dogs, the terrier, Irish, Bedlington, 
etc., depend for victory upon the quick 
dash they make and the business-like 
way they go to work upon the tenderest 
portion of the enemy. A Newfoundland 
goes at arctriever, for instance, in a dashing 
way, but he trusts to rolling his enemy 
down by collision, a blow from his shoulder 
for example, and the retriever seldom 
gets footed again till it is too late. 

Not only Dess and Bill, but Captain 
Go-Bang himself, now noticed that, though 
in apparently good spirits, Cluny was apt to 
be very abstracted at times, as if in very 
deep and anxious thought indeed. When 
roused he laughingly apologised, and for a 
long time would be very much as usual. 
They noticed also that for some time, weeks 
in fact, he had not referred to his one 
great source of misery, and Dess began to 
hope that, like himself, he had got more 
reconciled to the inevitable, If there was 
anything else remarkable in his behaviour, 
it was that he frequently took his rifle and 
went out by himself. He told his mess- 
mates afterwards that he had been in 
search of adventure. And when Captain 
Go-Bang one day saw the stalwart young 
fellow—for grief had not apparently affected 
his growth—instead of taking a great tree 


that was close at hand, stand bravely - 


and face the charge of two scared and 
angry elephants—when he saw him coolly 
lift his huge gun and fire, dropping one 
beast and frightening the other off, he 
ran to his assistance and complimented 
him on his pluck, 

* But Cluny, my lad," he said, “ discretion 
is the better part of valour, and you might 
have done as good a shot from the tree- 
bough.” 


( To be continued.) 
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When Dess heard of this exploit he was 
silent for a short time. He was thinking. 

And when Cluny was out with Dess one 
day they discovered the spoor of lions and 
set out to reconnoitre. It was a half open 
or belt covered with a species of wild 
aurel, short and stubby, with short cacti, 
and had a tree here and there easily climb- 
able. 

Thev were near to one of these when a 
huge lion was seen approaching to see who 
had dared to invade his domains, Prob- 
ably the animal had come from the far 
interior and imd never seen a white man 
before. 

* A species of monkey,” he had said to 
himself. I shall teach him manners and 
taste him afterwards." 

So he came on. 

* Up! up!" shouted Dess, springing into 
the tree. Dess had a revolver as well as 
a rifle. 

But, instead of following his adopted 
brother's example, Cluny kneeled. 

“It is my shot," he shouted, and Dess 
waited. 

On came the king of beasts with curious 
little bounds as if enjoying the audacity of 
the white apes. 

A good shot that of Cluny McNeil, perhaps. 
But it missed, and next moment out rang 
Dess's fire and the lion fell, and was soon 
despatched. 

There had been no signs of fear or trepidity 
about Cluny, and now he stood there leaning 
on his rifle and looking composedly at Dess 
and his trophy. 

His companion stood up and faced poor 
Cluny. 

“Clune,” he said, did you try to throw 
your life away?“ 

* I did not try, brother. I fired straight 
enough, as I thought, but " 

* But what? 

“I did not care much how it went.“ 

And is that fair to me?” 

“It is not," he acknowledged. “ Dess, 
I am a cad and hardly fit to live. Your 
bravery, Dess, is the real thing; mine, 
alas ! is only bounce and bluff." 

* Let us return," said Dess quietly. 


eS OCC M ES 


BFF half. supported by a dozen 
armed men, was a fat man with a 
round face distorted by terror. A gag had 
been thrust into his mouth, and his eyes 
seemed to start from their fleshy sockets. 
His rich livery of the King’s service was 
sadly rent and crumpled, and the wig had 
been torn from his bald head. A hoarse 
whistling sound came from his throat, and 
the veins in his neck were purple and 
swollen, 

Then those that held him let him go, and 
he fell upon the floor and lay squirming and 
grovelling at their fect. 

“Has he confessed ? " asked one of the 
gentlemen beside me. 

„Mes, that he has," answered the other, 
“rather than drink the price of his treachery 
in molten gold. Many a head will part 
company with its neck because of that same 
wagging tongue. "Tis ill putting secrets 
into so leaky a vessel," 

] was wondering what they would do 
next with the poor wretch, when I found my 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—A TRAITOR'S FATE. 


arm seized, and, looking round, saw my lord 
of Rothes. 

“I have been seeking you," he said. 
Come with me. Her ladyship desires your 
presence." 

** "Tis Lindermann !" I whispered. 

* Yes," he answered, and we are all 
your debtors for life, since but for you we 
should have deemed him faithful, and many 
others likewise who are rank traitors. 
Lindermann has spoken to good purpose; 
hereafter he shall be dumb for ever.” 

I glanced again at Lindermann and then 
turned quickly away, shuddering at the 
sight. "Terror had degraded his form below 
that of the lowliest beast—he lay there a 
grovelling horror without dignity or the 
power to move compassion, Even as he lay 
one of the gentlemen nearest him spurned 
him with his foot as one might spurn a 
noisome reptile. For pity of a human thing 
fallen so low I wished him dead and beyond 
the reach of further reviling. Yet the sight 
of him fascinated me, and I continued to 
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gaze upon him until my lord seized my arm 
and drew me gently away. 

“Let us go," he said. 
awaits us," 

So I went with him out of the crowd to 
& chamber, the walls of which were covered 
with tapestry. From the ceiling swung 
silver lamps, tilled with perfumed oil, which 
shed a soft delicate light throughout the 
cham ber. 

The Countess was sitting surrounded by 
her ladies, and to judge by their faces there 
was much excitement and no little curiosity 
to learn how affairs would turn out. I 
wondered whither the King had withdrawn 
himself, seeing her ladyship alone. 

The Countess beckoned me to come for. 
ward and presented me to her ladies. Then 
she bade me tell all that’ had happened, 
and how I came to learn of the conspiracy, 
And this I did as shortly as might be, 
but of Henry Nevill I said never a word, 
LE to shield him for the old love I bare 
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When I spoke of de Villiers, her ladyship 
sighed softly and her eyes grew sad. 

* Time was," she murmured half to her- 
self, when Raymond de Villiers was worth 
a score or more of common cavaliers ; now is 
he sunk so low that the meanest loyal man 
is better than he." 

A bugle sounded suddenly without. My 
lord bent his knee and kissed her ladyship's 
hand. 

" Good luck," she answered, miling: 
“and may the Almighty bring you sate 
back to us.” 

Then I knelt too and would have kissed 
her hand, but she caught my own hand and 
held it. 

“What, my friend," she exclaimed, 
“ would you too go and leave us defence- 
less ? Is it thus that you would keep your 
pledge ? ” 

J too would fight for the King and for 
your ladyship," I made answer. 

“Let him come," broke in my lord, 
“ there shall no harm come to him.“ 

“ God save you both and confound the 
King's enemies," she said, waving her hand. 

We went down the stair together to the 
hal. In front of the house the King's 
coach was standing, another coachman than 
Lindermann being seated upon it and 
«holding the reins. The door of the coach 
was open, and behind was a number of 
gentlemen on horseback waiting. 

The snow had ceased, and a bright moon 
appeared behind scurrying clouds. Half 
a dozen horses with empty saddles were held 
by servants about the entrance, and amongsc 
these I beheld to my great joy my father’s 
horse Gustavus. 

I had begun to wonder for what we waited, 
when the group before the door parted. 
Three lackeys appeared carrying a heavy 
figure between them. As they reached the 
coach the moonlight fell upon the distorted 
visage and despairing eyes of Lindermann. 
But it was only for a moment. The n-xt 
instant he had been thrust rudely into the 
coach and the door swung to behind him. 

I looked at my lord, since he it was that 
had taken command of the company, but he 
motioned me to be patient. Then the coach 
began to move slowly and noiselessly along 
the snow-covered street. 

But still we waited, the breath from the 
horses’ nostrils ascending tn the clear frosty 
. air like a cloud of smoke. My lord turned to 
one of the servants and spoke to him. The 
servant entered the house quietly, and in a 
few moments returned bearing a cloak and 
a pair of pistols, which he gave to me, and 
of both I was very glad, for the night air 
was chill, and if there was fighting forward 
an empty holster was small comfort, with a 
new and untried sword between me and an 
enemy. 

Then my lord gave the signal, and we 
mounted our horses and rode silently down 
the street through the snow in the wake of 
the King's coach. 


CHAPTER XIX.— THE FIGHT. 


Two troopers rode close behind the 
coach, and from the neck of one of them 
a horn was slung. 

At times the moon shone out brightly, 
making the road as clear as'day, and the 
snow glistened as though it were set with 
diamonds, for there was a nipping frost. 
I remembered Bobbin’s words, that it was 
better to be slain in summer than in winter, 
and wondered what there was for each of us 
at the end of his journey. 

As we passed the church of St. Giles the 
coach, together with the two troopers 


— behind it, drew farther away from us. 


g We rode four abreast, my lord on the 
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right and I by his side, and the sword of 
every man was loose in its scabbard. 

Thinking on my own evil case, I felt 
some pity for the poor wretch who lay 
gagged and bound in the place of his master, 
whom he would have betrayed. For me 
there had been little, for him there was no 
chance of escape, unless perchance the con- 
spirators proved themselves stronger than 
the King's men; and that was not likely 
now. 

The thought of Henry Nevill troubled me. 
If he were caught with the other conspira- 
tors there was nothing for him but dis- 
honour and death, and not even his gallant 
air and beauty could save him. 

“ Whither do we go?” I asked, turning 
to my lord. 

* As straight as maybe through Wolver- 
cote to Northfields, where Sir George Oakley 
awaits his Majesty," he answered, smiling. 

* And what then ? " I persisted. 

* If none bar our way, Sir George shall 
have a traitor to hang instead of a guest to 
welcome; and to do either he has no lack 
of good will." 

But it gave me no pleasure to think of 
Lindermann swinging by the neck from the 
bough of a tree. Had it been Ruston I 
should not have cared so much, but Linder- 
mann must have died the many deatns of 
the coward and craven long since. Yet I 
found some consolation to think that we 
were on our way to Wolvercote and not to 
Shotover, where Henry Nevill was to hold 
the road. There was on this account a 
better chance for him to escape when he 
had learned that de Villiers's plan had mis- 
carried, and if he were captur, his punish- 
ment might be lighter than if he w.-e taken 
in arms against the King. 

We rode on through th» snow in silence, 
with no sound about us vu. the creaking of 


. the harness and the snorting of the horses. 


I was beginning to think that we would 
reach Wolvercote unchallenged, when sud- 
denly the sound of a horn struck our ears; 
then very quickly followed two pistol-shots. 

My lord drew his sword, and, waving it 
in the air, put spurs to his horse. As he did 
so a riderless horse came flying towards us, 
his neck streaming with blood and the empty 
stirrups swinging to and fro as he went. He 
did not halt, but passed us terror-stricken. 

Turning & bend in the road, we came in 
view of the coach. It was drawn across the 
road, and the horses which had been har- 
nessed to it lay dead beneath it. Two other 
forms were stretched by the wayside, and 
between them a wounded horse struggled 
vainly to rise. Behind and about the 
coach was a group of cavaliers, one of whom 
leaned from his saddle and thrust his sword 
at something which lay upon the ground. 

All these things I saw in a moment. 
Then my lord, raising his sword, shouted, 
* For the King!” and “ For the King!” 
we answered him, and, gripping our swords, 
dashed at full gallop down upon the band of 
traitors. 

The shock almost unseated me, and I 
recovered myself just in time to parry a 


thrust which a fellow made at my breast. 
My father's old war-horse Gustavus stood 
me in good stead, since to him battles were 
less strange than to me. The clashing of 
steel and the noise of the combatants be- 
wildered me, and I went past the coach 
and on to the bank by the highway. As I 
wheeled Gustavus about I caught sight of 
de Villiers, his sword crossed on that of my 
lord. His face wore the same smile which 
I had seen upon it when he fought against 
Ruston to save my life; but my lord's face 
was drawn and eager. 

In a moment I perceived that he was 
sorely pressed. I urged my horse forward 
between them, and de Villiers’s eye fell upon 
me for the first time. 

„Back! back!“ he cried. '* "Tis between 
men and not children that the issue rests. 
Back!“ 

He spoke no more, for even as he spoke 
a bullet struck him in the throat. He threw 
up his hand and the sword fell from his 
nerveless fingers, then his body swayed in 
the saddle, his head drooped, and he fell 
quivering to the ground. 

My lord had scarce time to breathe before 
Ruston was upon him, smiting fast and 
furious with his sword. But the Earl faced 
him bravely, and, I think, would ha ve got 
the better of him but for a misfortune that 
he had not looked for. As he parried a 
blow aimed at his neck, his sword snapped 
in two and left him defenceless. 

Quick as thought he flung the hilt of the 
broken sword in Ruston's face. It struck 
him under the right eye. For an instant he 
recoiled, and a cry of pain and anger broke 
“com his lips. But as my lord bent his 
head, thrusting his hand to the holster to 
row his pistol, he recovered himself quickly 
anc, spurrin his horse, rode at him with 
upliftcd sword. 

It was then that I remembered my man- 
hoo... My lord swerved to one side, missing 
the stroke by but half a foot, and Ruston 
came on, his horse striking Gustavus in the 
chest and throwing him back upon his 
haunches. As we were borne backwards 
I 'unged out with my sword and caught 
Ruston in the breast below the sword-arm. 
The blade quivered against the bone and then 
went home up to the hilt. 

The eyes that I had feared so greatly 
were turnec upon me; the lips parted, but 
instead of speech there came forth a stream 
cf blood. The sword wavered and fell, 
burying itself in the upturned snow. The 
great head drooped over the pommel of his 
saddle and his hands clutched the horse’s 
mane. He would have fallen had I not 
gripped him by the nape of the neck, hold- 
ing him as though he were a child, and 
having no further fear of him, because in 
that short space of time I was become a 
man. 

“ Long live the King and death to all 
traitors ! " sounded in my ears, and again 
fainter and fainter as though the sound 
came from far off. “ Long live the King 
and death to all traitors! until I heard no 
more. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY 


Joo frightened to stir for a few minutes, I 

lay perfectly still, even trying to hold 
my breath, whilst I felt certain I could hear 
that of another person. 

Convinced that it could be neither Harry, 
Frank Ingleby, nor Uncle Eustace, I grow 
cold from head to foot, whilst my hair felt 
as if it were standing on end. Then I 
began to wonder whether I might be bother- 
ing myself about nothing after all—whether, 
perhaps, some stray dog from a neighbouring 
village had wandered into the van through 
the always open doorway, and lain down 
between Harrv's bed and my own, for the 
sound of heavy breathing seemed to come 
from that direction. 

At last I felt that it was really impossible 
to lie there any longer in uncertainty. I 
must do something, so, with great caution, 
I put out my left hand, lowering it towards 
the floor and groping until I touched some- 
thing which felt like a man’s face. 

I fancy I must have thrust a finger into 
his eye, as he seemed to shrizk away, and 
the next instant I It his beard. Then, 
suddenly, I found myself half-suff cated. A 
large hand was pressed firmly over my 
mouth, so that I could not breathe, and a 
voice whispered in mv ear: 

* [f you attempt to make a row, it'll be 
the worse for you!“ 

It was probably terror rather than courage 
which made me exert myself in spite of the 
throat. However this may have been, I 
made a determined effort to recover the 
use of my voice, writhing and wriggling on 
the bed, kicking as hard I could, and at 
last making him remove his hand. 

* Uncle Eustace! Frank!" I shouted, 
and the next instant I felt my mattress 
lifted, and wondered whether there had bcen 
an earthquake in addition to assault and 
battery, until I realised that my assailant 
WAS trving to hide under the bed. 

" What's the matter?“ demanded Frank, 
in a sleepy voice, whilst I could distinctly 
hear Harry's teeth chattering. 

Thieves! thieves ! " I cried, and then, 
to my intense relief, Uncle Eustace tumbled 
out of bed and hastened to my side, while 
Frank lost no time in lighting one of the 
lamps that stood on a shelf just above his 
head. 

“ Well, what is it ? " asked Uncle Eustace. 

There's a man hiding under my bed, I 
answered. 

“ Nonsense," said my uncle, you have 
had a nightmare. Shut your eyes and go to 
sleep again. Good-night.” 

“There is, though," exclaimed Frank, 
hastily thrusting the lamp into Uncle 
Eustace's hands, and, stooping the next 
instant, he seized a leg with a very large 
muddy boot on the f.ot, which was sticking 
out from beneath my bedstead. 

* All right, gov. nor," said & remarkably 
gruff voico, “I’m fairly copped. If you 
let go my leg, I'll e me out." 

So Frank relezsed his leg, standing close 
beside him, h ;wever, while the man slowly 
dragged himself from under the bed, which 
was not lurge enough to form a complete 
hiding-place. 

He was a short man, disreputably dressed, 
and, as far as the light of the lamp enabled 
us to look at him, one of the worst kind of 
tramps we had met on the road. He had 
no waistcoat, and not even a scarf in the 
place of à collar around his thick neck. 


When he was standing upright, with 
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CHAPTER XVII. —AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


Uncle Eustace on one side and Frank 
Ingleby on the other, I had never seen a 
man look more thoroughly frightened. 

" Now, then," said my uncle, * perhaps 
you will tell me what you are doing here!“ 

* Blessed if I know, come to that," was 
the answer. “I rather think I made a 
mistake, and took it for somewhere else." 

"I should think you have made a mis- 
take," cried Frank, while Harry and I 
looked on from our respective beds. 

“ Anyhow, the best thing you can do is 
to cut away at once," said Uncle Eustace, 
standing aside to let him leave the van. 

Beg pardon, governor——”’ 

** At once, do you hear," exclaimed Uncle 
Eustace. 

“Arf a minute, governor!” 

* If you don't go at once I shall have to 
put you out," said Uncle Eustace, but, 
stooping slightly, the man seemed to wish 
to look under my bed again. 

"I fancy I've been and dropped my 
'ankerchief," he muttered, but, without 
giving him time to look for it, Frank Ingleby 
seized one of his arms, my uncle the other, 
dragging him towards the door of the van. 

For à moment I thought the man intended 
to show fight, and this must have been 
rather awkward in the limited space between 
our beds, to say nothing of the danger of 
upsetting the lamp. But, although he stif- 
fened himself as if he intended to hang 
back, he apparently changed his mind, and 
offered no further resistance when Frank 
and Uncle Eustace forced hiin nearer to the 
door, and sent him down the steps at a run. 

Harry begged that the door might now 
be shut and locked, and, as the lower half 
could be closed without the upper, Uncle 
Eustace gratified him so far as to allow this 
bottom part to be bolted. We then went 
back to our beds, but before going to sleep 
again I fancied I could hear our recent 
visitor prowling about outside the van. 

Notwithstanding the interrupted night, 
we were all out of the van by a quarter-past 
six on Saturday morning, and, while dressing 
as we walked about the secluded lane, the 
only topic of conversation was naturally 
our uninvited guest. 

“ I believe the fellow had really made a 
mistake," said my cousin, td thought 
he was somewhere else.” 

He was perfectly sober," answered his 
father, “ and it is rather difficult to imagine 
what he could mistake our van for.” 

He just wanted to collar whatever he 
could lay his hands on,” cried Frank. 

“I say, Fred," said Harry, " you must 
have been jolly frightened when you felt 
the man's hand over your mouth." 

No mistake," I answered, and, one of the 
bowls being now disengaged, I refilled it with 
clean water, standing it on the floor of the 
van just above the steps while I washed. 
Having begun to dry my face and neck, 
I strolled as far as the corner of the lane, 
rubbing myself as I went, when, happening 
to look along the main road, the way we 
had come last night, in the direction of the 
ornamental iron gateway, I saw a high dog- 
cart coine out, drawn by a gaunt-looking 
black horse, and occupied by two policemen 
in uniform. 

The man who held the reins was shorter 
and thinner than his companion; his face 
was rather pallid, and he wore a black beard 
and a moustache eut in a line with his upper 
lip, something like a toothbrush. 
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“ Hullo, Jim," he cried, pointing at me 
with his whip, as he looked into his com- 
panion's face. 

* Here, pull up, Ted," was the answer. 

Although Jim sat on the lower scat, his 
head was higher than Ted's, and he had 
a bright red beard with a long shaven upper 
lip. He was a burlv-looking man, with 
rubicund cheeks and enorinous hands. 

“ Hi! boy!” he exclaimed, as the horse 
ie just outside the gate, ' stop a 

it!” 

I had been on the point of returning to 
the van to put on my shirt, but now I came 
to a standstill, with the wet towel in my 
hand. 


“Where have you sprung from?” 
demanded Jim, who appeared to be in 
authority. 


* From the van," I answered. 

“The van!” said Jim, gazing about, but 
unable to see anything of our party from the 
roadway. “ What van do you mean? 

“It’s just a little way down the lane," I 
ex plained. 

" Ah," he cried, with a cunning expres- 
sion in his small eyes, just down the lane. 
is it! Come along, Ted," he added, and 
with the high dogcart bringing up the rear, 
with Jim at my side, I made my way back 
to the van, Harry ceasing to dry his face 
while he gazed with ludicrous astonishment 
at my unexpected companions. Frank 
Ingleby was in the act of buttoning his 
braces, Uncle Eustace was tying his necktie. 
and they both drew nearer as we approached. 

" What might you be doing here?” 
demanded Jim, regarding us all somewhat 
unpleasantly. 

"At the present moment," was the 
answer, you oan perhaps see that we are 
dressing ourselves." 

He seemed to be laughing at the police- 
men, and this may not have improved the 
tempers. 

" [ suppose," said Jim, with a glance at 
Ted, you haven't heard about this 'ere 
burglary.” 

" Has there been a burglary ? " asked 
Uncle Eustace, whilst I remembered the 
man who had been found in the van during 
the night. 

Ain't I telling vou so ? ' answered Jim. 

Whatever vou choose to tell me," said 
my uncle, * I shall thank you to speak more 
civilly." 

I suppose," suggested Ted, who came 
forward now that his horse had begun to 
nibble the grass in the friendliest manner 
by Solomon's side, ** You've been about 
here all night." 

“ Yes, of course, we have camped here.“ 

“ Ah well, so have we very nearly," said 
Jim. Leastways we was sent for special 
at about 'arf past four this morning. Now," 
he added, we've got to search that van of 
ours.“ 

" Indeed," exclaimed Uncle Eustace, 
with the utmost indignation, '* you will not 
do anything of the kind.“ 

“ Oh, we shan't, shan't we?" 

“ You certainly shall not enter my van! 

Now. look vou ere,“ said Jim, “ we're 
not going to ‘ave any nonsense. We're 
going to do our duty and search that van, and 
if you make any fuss, we'll take you to 
Barstead and search it there.” 

“You are acting in the most scandalous 
manner," cried Uncle Eustace, but at this 
point in the argument Frank drew near, 


, 
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and, to my surprise, began to persuade my 
uncle (in à whisper) to give way and allow 
the policeman to act as they pleased. 
Perhaps we did not impress strangers so 
favourably as we might have done à month 
ago. Our faces and hands were tanned to a 
dark brown; we wore certainly not very 
particular about our clothes, whilst Solomon 
was not to be judged by appearances. 
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For once in a way, Frank was evidently 
doing his utmost to persuade Uncle Eustace 
that discretion was the better part of 
valour, that we could only do ourselves 
harm by opposing the policemen, who per- 
haps after all were doing their duty. 

Still, it was annoying to see them walk 
up our steps and enter the van without 
the least ceremony, turning over our beds, 


(To be continued.) 


throwing our clothes about, and finally 
stooping to look about the floor. Ted had 
begun to grope under Harry's bed, Jim was 
on his hands and knees beside mine. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet, holding in his 
right hand a good-sized bundle, tied in a red 
handkerchief with white spots. 

Ted!“ he exclaimed, what d'ye make 
o’ this?“ 


—— Quam «I SE Wo — — — — — 


1 poor Buxter was standing 
"n in the matron's room, holding out at 
arm’s length a rather shabby jacket and 
scrutinising a large patch approvingly. The 
painful incident of the laurel wreath had 
cast a gloom over his usually sunny tempera- 
ment, and he was writhing in the vortex of 
self-disgust. If only he could have forced 
himself to climb the flagstaff! Coward! 
Yes, and coward he would remain in the 
minds of his schoolmates, When he had 
heard the loud cry, * Here comes Bate- 
man!” he had slunk away, burning with 
hot shame. He go to meet Presland's 
aero—he, the coward ! 

“Thanks, awfully, Mrs. Mills. 
made a first-rate job of it.” 

"Its a big patch," said the matron 
dubiously. 

The boy laughed. 

“Tt was a big tear. Caught it on a nail 
yesterday evening. It’s the only decent 
coat I've got too. Thanks awfully, Mrs. 
Mills,” he added gratefully as he left the 
room. 

Turning into the corridor, he saw at the 
farther end the boy who had whispered 
* Buck up!” 

“I must see what Ae thinks of me, and 
get it over," Buxter muttered with a groan. 

The boy came on, his eyes on the ground. 
He was revolving in his mind two contra- 
dictions and trving vainly to piece them 
together. Looking up suddenly, he en- 
countered Buxter. 

What made you such a howling ass?“ 

Buxter tucked his jacket under his arm 
and stood like an elephant brought to bay. 

* Last Easter, down at my place," con- 
‘inued the boy angrily, “ you carried old 
Walder’s kid up a cliff as steep as a wall and 
twelve times higher than the flagstaff. How 
do you fit that in?” 

Buxter shuffled his feet awkwardly. 

* Well, you see," he said simply, * that 
was a matter of life or death.” 

Is the school’s reputation nothing, then? 
All the fellows think you funked.” 

The words sprang fiercely from the boy’s 
lips, for the two lads had always been 
chums, and the speaker felt keenly the slur 
on his friend. 

Buxter’s ruddy face flushed crimson. 

* Look here, Donovan, you mayn't believe 
me, but it’s just this—my legs wouldn't let 
ine ! ,3 

* Wouldn't Jet you ? " was the incredulous 
teply. 

" No. Somehow, whenever I attempt 
anything in that wav, they simplv double 
"p as if they were stuffed with sawdust." 

Donovan gave a long low whistle. 

* What rattling odd concerns!“ 

Buxter nodded dismally. 

“Yes. They’re right enough in an 
emergency, though, thank goodness,” 

“Or Walder’s kid wouldn't be alive now,” 
responded Donovan, with a laugh of relief. 
“ Wish we could square it with the fellows, 
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BUXTER'S PATCH. 
By B. MOLYNEUX. 


PART II. 


Buxter. It seemed such an out-and-out 
shirk, that ii 

“It bowled you over, 
wonder.“ 


Don, and no 


The college grounds were erowded with 
visitors that afternoon. Old boys of twenty- 
four or so strolled about in groups, talking 
and laughing over those *'jolly days at 
Presland.” Old boys—I mean now really 
old boys, whose hair was grey bea med with 
pleasure as some familiar object recalled 
forgotten memories of their schooldays. 
Big boys walked proudly by the side of 
pretty sisters, apparently quite oblivious of 
the admiring eyes of other fellows. 

Fond mothers were borne along with un- 
comfortable haste from one place to another, 
and beheld without a murmur their small 
sons twist themselves out of all shape in the 
gymnasium. With shrinking hearts but 
smiling faces they peeped into inky desks 
to see the beloved live- stock, stowed snugly 
in dark corners. Fathers had to shake 
dozens of hot moist hands, and woe bet ide 
them if their names were a bit famous in 
the world. For what's the use of owning a 
celebrated governor if you don't make a show 
of him ? 

** That’s a splendid chap, Tom," remarked 
a gentleman who was being led like à prize 
animal amongst the people. 

“ Which ? ' inquired his young hopeful. 


“ That big fellow over there with the little. 


elderly lady." 


“ Oh, him ! "—contemptuously. “ That's 
Buxter.“ 
* Buxter! Wonder if he's a son of the 


Buxter I knew at Presland? He'd got just 
the same build." 

* Was he a coward ? " 

“Coward ? Anything but that, my boy. 
He became one of England's bravest 
soldiers." 

* Can't belong to this Buxter, then. 
a disgusting coward ! " 

* How's that?“ 

* Funked going 
wreath.” 

“ Funked it ? ” 

* Yes, and turned sick.” 

The gentleman smiled. 

* [Impossible to climb the flagstaff under 
those conditions, Tom.“ 

He looked thoughtfully after the tall 
figure, steering the little old lady with so 
much care through the crowd. Buxter’s 
grandmother was his queen. She had taken 
the place of the parents who had died when 
he was a baby. And his pride in her was 
only to be equalled by her intense admira- 
tion for her dead son's boy. 

* Must be deaf, Jack!“ 

Buxter had asked a question of a school- 
fellow, and all the response he received had 
been a decided cut. 

He could stand that, but not rudeness to 
his grandmother. The boy whom he ad- 
dressed had not raised his cap. 


He’s 


up with the laurel 


Every drop of blood tingled. With head 
held high, heedless of his patched jacket, 
Buxter led the little lady in the midst of 
important personages, stared his school- 
fellows in the face with proud, defiant eyes, 
and finally landed his grandmother, much to 
her consternation, on one of the best and 
most prominent seats in the big pavilion, 
where Doctor Harmer and a number of 
county magnates were watching the cricket- 
match. 

Did you ever swallow such low cheek ? 
shrieked a small urchin. ** How could the 
Doctor help shaking hands with his shabby 
old woman when she was stuck bang in 
front of him ? Good for four, Gamster ! ” 

The school was playinz Grantham College, 
and naturallv, to do honour to the anni- 
versary, Presland meant to win. 

He's been cut all over the shop," said 
& fat boy when the shouts had subsided. 
I myseif shall walk slap up to him and turn 
my back. What are you grinning at—you, 
Jones? Three more! Go it, you chaps ! "' 

Have any of you kids seen Bateman ? ” 
asked a sixth-form boy as he passed, 

He's down in Barn's field, taking photos 
of the college." 

“ That gate's shut, of course?“ 

“Suppose so. Hallo! Jackson, what yer 
giggling at ? Here, hold up, can't you ? 

A small boy, convulsed with laughter, had 
burst in among them. 

* I'm half dead with keeping it in," he 
spluttered, falling on the ground in a heap. 

What's up? 

" It's Bux—Buxter's patch!" he ejacu- 
lated, and rolled over speechless. 

„His what? Don’t act the giddy goat ! “ 

Haven't you seen his patch ? "—in a 
shrill, hysterical shriek. ** His jacket's been 
patched—and—lI’ve painted it!“ 

Painted it?“ 

* Yes —a pause; then, in a smothered 
voice, Bright scarlet! Painter's paint too. 
Won't wash!” 

Not a scrap of attention did the match 
receive for the space of a good fifteen 
minutes. Each boy gave himself wholly to 
the assimilation of that choice morsel of 
news, Twenty voices expressed approval 
in a manner peculiar to its individual owner, 
while a fair amount of dust filled the nostrils 
of sundry visitors who happened to be 
strolling by. 

Jackson suddenly rose to a sitting position. 

He's coming. you chaps—he's coming!“ 
he cried, and fell back with a moan oí 
exhaustion. 

Buxter drew near,  unsuspiciouxlv, 
whistling softly, forgetting for a time his 
obvious isolation, The Headmaster had 
introduced him to an old General, who had 
known his father, and he had heard a great 
deal to the credit of the brave colonel, 
whose keynote in life had been duty, 

“Seems all right for Presland," he re. 
marked cheerfully as the ball bounded 
across the ground. 


L 


Those small champions for the school's 
dignity maintained a frigid silence, broken 
occasionally by a spasmodic explosion of 
suppressed mirth. 

* Well done!" shouted Buxter. 

The batsman had sent the ball careering 
past long-field. 

* [ say, was the school eleven as good last 
year ?"  Buxter had entered Presland only 
the previous autumn. 

No one appeared to heed his query. 
Indeed, the open disregard to his presence 
became so palpable that at last it forced 
itself on his notice. Even the little fellows 
of eight and nine, to whom he had given 
many a leg-up out of a difficult hole—even 
they showed him the cold shoulder for the 
hulking coward they thought him ! 

All the boyish enthusiasm faded in 
Buxter's eyes, and the red flush that had 
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been called up very often since the morning 
flamed hotly in his cheeks. An English 
schoolboy can stand a considerable amount 
in the way of appellations, but, if he has 
an ounce of self-respect, not the name of 
coward. 

A well-hit ball, eluding cover-point, came 
skimming towards the big pavilion and lost 
itself among the spectators, 

Presland cheered long and vigorously. 
Its opponents would have to work hard to 
get anywhere near the score. Shouts of 
laughter, intermingled with groans from 
Grantham College boys. Clapping of hands 
and waving of ladies’ handkerchiefs pre- 
sented a scene of wild excitement. Cricket 
was cricket that afternoon, and let people 
see what the game can be. 

Buxter stood behind the cluster of un- 
relenting young judges as Gulliver might 
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ha ve stood behind those terrible Lilliputians. 
A small boy never does the Coventry busi- 
ness in a half-hearted style, and, although 
they yelled and bellowed their loudest 
over the glorious batting of Presland, they 
still kept a fiery corner in their eye for 
the huge fifth-form fellow, who seemed 
so jolly downcast under their disapproba- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, at the present moment 
they were not in Buxter’s thoughts, He 
was reviewing his position at Presland as a 
whole, of which their little censorzhip was 
scarcely a side issue, Donovan alone had 
the rights of the case. He’d do his best to 
put the wretched thing straight, the boy 
knew, remembering, nevertheless, with a 
dreary sort of smile, that Donovan himself 
had shied at it. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ABOUT THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 


A FORTRESS IN THE CITY OF LONDON—HOW ITS BANK.NOTES ARE MADE 
MILLIONS OF GOLD KEPT IN ITS VAULTS. 


N the centre of the City of London rise 
the dark and frowning walls of the 
Bank of England. Walk round them—a 
good walk, for the Bank occupies nearly 
four acres in area—and you will find to 
your astonishment that no window looks 
out from the grim exterior to the streets 
below—a precautionary measure against 
burglars. 

But enter the doorway, and, behold, the 
scene is changed. Here are courts and 
quadrangle with bright windows in plenty ; 
people move briskly hither and thither; a 
gorgeously arrayed beadle is ready to answer 
your questions ; and, marvellous to behold, 
a beautiful little garden flourishes delight- 
fully in the midst. 

In their season rhododendrons bloom 
here in all their beauty; widespreading 
trees cast a cool shade; even in the winter 
the evergreens try to look cheerful, and 
the fountain plashes merrily all the year 
round, 

This pretty garden occupies the site of an 
old City churchyard—that of St. Christopher- 
le-Stocks—and the ancient church itself was 
pulled down to make room for the Bank 
buildings. 

If we enter a door marked Issue Depart- 
ment, and, having a permit from the 
Governor, are allowed to climb upstairs to 
a certain long, narrow room, we shall -ee 
bank-notes printed. There is, however, 
really no great difference between tha 
actual printing of bank-notes and othe: 
printing from electrotype plates; but the 
paper is unique. 

That is the speciality of the Bank of 
England note—its paper, with its various 
water-marks and its peculiar colour, There 
is none other like it in the world, and its 
manufacture is a complete secret, 

A few points concerning it are known, 
but they would not assist a forger in the 
very slightest degree. Pure linen rag is 
emploved and the paper is hand-made in 
small sheets, which are afterwards cut into 
two halves for the notes. Thus each note 
has three rough edges and one smooth. 

The paper is manufactured at a special 
mill by Messrs. Portal, near Laverstock in 
Hampshire, but the dies which make the 
important and varied water-marks are 
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By F. M. Horwrs. 


constructed at the Bank itself, and the water. 
marks differ according to the value of the 
note. 

But the most amazing thing of all is the 
great strength of the paper. Most people 
are acquainted with its crisp and crackling 


sound, but though so thin yet a double sheet 


will bear a weight of many pounds—ncar 
to half a hundredweight, it is said—a fact 
of which perhaps few persons are aware. 
The peculiar character of the white colour 
is nlso believed to be unique, and is part of 
the general secret; while the ink for the 
printing is also special; it is a very fine 
black, and is completely indelible. Further- 
more, each notehas its own number, although 
a total of some 60,000 are printed evcry 
day. It has thus marks of its own in- 
dividuality, while bearing a strong family 
likeness to its brethren. 

When I saw the notes printed they were 
being produced on what are called double- 
cylinder machines, the paper being whirled 
round the cylinders which press it on the 
electrotvpe below, and the figures for im- 


pressing the numbers on the notes being 


moved by an ingenious lever which operates 
at the same time as the cylinders revolve. 
Notwithstanding the completeness of the 
arrangements for producing these unique 
notes, the cost is said to be less than a half- 
penny for each one. Every note is cane 
celled when returned to the Bank, no 
matter how short the time it has been in 
ciiculation, The signature is cut off, it is 
registered, and is stored with its fellows for 
five years in boxes kept in the vaults. 
Finally the cancelled notes are burnt. 
Thousands of notes are cancelled every 
day, there being a = special cancellation 
office; an official memorandum some time 
ago said, * the stock of paid notes for five 
years is about 68,000,000 in number, and 
they fill 13,000 boxes, which, if placed side 
by side would reach two and a-quarter 
miles.” ' 
Postal orders, India Government notes, 
and dividend warrants are also printed at 
the Bank, as well as the printing and book- 
binding for its own various departments. 
The paper for postal orders is of a somewhat 
similar character to the paper for notes, but 
it is machine-made and the sheets are large 


enough for eight orders. A machine print- 
ing postal orders will produce the enormous 
number of about 80,000 per day. 

Immense quantities of gold are bought 
by the Bank. The price when up to 
standard is fixed at . 17s. 9d. per ounce, 
and it is generally offered in the shape of 
bars or small bricks. This *' bullion” is 
stored in vaults on the east, or Bartholomew 
Lane side of the Bank until sent to the Mint 
to be coined. Light coin is also tested at 
the Bank by a most delicate and beautiful 
little instrument, and when found wanting 
is retained and sent back to the Mint to be 
recoined. The store of gold held by the 
Bank is enormous, sometimes reaching to 
30,000,000., and every note issued has 
its equivalent in gold or in Government 
securities, 

There are other departments beside the 
Issue Office. There is the National Debt 
Division, occupied with Consols and Govern- 
ment securities and all the public loans 
which it controls and with the payment of 
dividends thereon ; there is also the Govern- 
ment Banking Department, practically a 
national treasury, and also the Private or 
ordinary Banking Department, All the 
London banks keep accounts here, froin 
which they can draw at need. 

At night the Bank is guarded by soldiers. 
A half.company marches every evenin 
from Wellington Barracks to this financial 
citadel, and the officers and men are reg:led 
with a good dinner before commencing 
their watch and ward. A would-be burglar, 
even if he were able to get within the fortress, 
would be likely to experience a foot of cold 
steel or a bullet in his bodv. 

The Bank is little more than two hundred 
years old. Its growth has been enormous, 
At first some fifty persons sufliced for its 
business; now they are numbered by 
hundreds, It was founded in 1694, an 
enterprising Scotsman named Paterson 
having a part in the project. 

It is amusing to notice how often our 
Scotch fellow-countrymen do have parts 
in projects and fingers in so many pies. I 
should not be surprised if, when our American 
cousins reach the North Pole, they find a 
canny Scotsman there absorbed in reading 
the world-famous ** B. O. P.“ 


At the Battle of Aylesford. 
I“ In the battle which was fought at Aylesford . . . . the son of Vortigern, being pressed, tore up a young tree by the roots, with which he killed Horsa."] 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by WATSON CHARLTON.) 
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ON FIELDING. 
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By G. H. S. Trott, formerly Captain of the Australian Eleven. 


A FEW hints to voung players on the above 

subject will not come amiss, I hope, 
and even some of the older plavers might 
take some of them to heart without any 
fear of doing themselves any great harm. 
I really think that fielding goes a Jong way 
to win matches, for how often do vou find 
a batsman after being badly missed by 
some incapable fieldsman settle down and 
get his century, and how many centuries 
scored are due to missed catches. It is 
not only the harm done to the opposing 
side’s score-sheet, but it is the harm done 
to the bowler. What is more heartbreaking 
to that individual than, after using all his 
varied devices to entrap the batsman into 
miss-hitting a ball, to find the catch badly 
muffed by the fieldsman ? It also tends to 
demoralise the whole fielding side to have 
catches continually dropped and to see 
tieldsmen letting the ball go through their 
legs and then chasing it in a lackadaisical 
style. 

I contend that any player who is fond of 
the game can become a fairly good fieldsman 
if he will only try to pick out a certain place 
in the field for himself, always field there, 
and make a particular study of that 
particular spot. He will with constant 
study know the methods of each batsman 
that comes in, so that he will soon be able 
to anticipate each and every stroke made 
in his direction. 

I think it will be just as well in these notes 
if I describe each particular place in the 
cricket-field and, according to my ideas, the 
best way to become an expert in the different 
positions. You are aware, no doubt, that 
it was my privilege to captain one of the 
very best fielding sides that ever left these 
shores to play the game against the old 
country, and I was therefore in a position for 
watching some of the very best exponents of 
this art in their favourite positions in the field. 

The most important place is undoubtedly 
that of the wicket-keeper. He should bea boy 
possessed of a good pair of hands, quick eyes, 
and should also be very active on his feet ; 
like the batsman, he should always watch 
the bowler from the moment he starts his 
run to bowl, so that he can see exactly what 
particular kind of ball he is about to deliver. 
The young wicket-keeper requires constant 
practice, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that there is not nearly 
enough practice indulged in by veterans 
of this art; hence the falling off from that 
high standard set by that most famous of all 
wicket-keepers, John McCarty Blackham. 

You rarely see of an evening, on the 

practice nights when the different clubs are 
at work, the wicket-keeper having a go 
with the gloves and pads on. I think the club 
officials should make it imperative that the 
player in that position should have at least 
three nights a week practice behind the 
sticks, One particular point about Black- 
ham’s wicket-keeping which made his name 
so famous in the past was that, instead of 
waiting for the ball to come into his hands, 
he would invariably go forward and mect 
the ball, so that he always gained those 
few seconds which generally prevented the 
batsman from getting back to his crease. 
The student must be very careful when 
practising this particular point that he does 
not overdo it and take the ball in front of 
the wicket, Go with your hands as far as 
the wicket and no farther. In taking your 
stand behind the wicket you should care- 
fully measure the distance with your eves 
so that you can easily reach the wicket with 
your hands, One must not stand up too 
cluse nor yet too far away. 


One of the finest yet hardest things for a 
wicket-keeper to do well is to take the ball 
on the leg side. I have seen Blackham do 
some marvellously fine stumping on that 
side of the wicket. A wicket-keeper should 
always insist on his fieldsman returning the 
ball to him in the full toss, and it is easier 
in his hands, and will sometimes just save 
those few seconds that beat the batsman. 
He should also instruct the different fields- 
men in backing up when the ball is returned 
from the off-side; slip should always run 
around to back up. When the keeper knows 
that some one is behind him it gives him a 
great deal of confidence when taking the ball. 

The next one of importance in the fielding 
department is cover-point, and that in- 
dividual has a bit of responsibility on his 
shoulders. He should be a player who is as 
active as a cat, and possess a pair of good 
hands, for he gets some pretty warm as well 
as easy catches in that position. He should 
also practise catching with either hand, 
left or right. In his fielding he should 
watch the batsman closely and anticipate 
what sort of a stroke he is about to make. 
When he observes a batsman playing back 
at the ball he should get a few yards towards 
the batsman to save the short run. If he 
practises this thoroughly he will do it 
instinctively later on. In this particular 

sition a smart boy can run a number of 

atsmen out during the season. 

Slip, perhaps, is the most important place 
in the field, such a large number of catches 
being given there. It is not necessary for 
slip to be a champion sprinter ; if he is one, 
so much the better, for he will often have 
some good chases on the leg side, especially 
if the bowler is bowling without a man 
stationed there. Slip should almost have 
the same gifta or ability as a wicket-keeper. 
He should also set himself to watch the 
bowler and batsman very keenly, for he 
will often find a ball snicked to him like a 
streak of lightning, so that he will be com- 
pelled to have his thoughts entirely centred 
on the game. A first-class slip is a very 
valuable asset to any cricket-team. 

Second slip should be much the same as 
first slip, and should be a boy who is able 
to field in any position, and both men in 
those positions should never fail to back up 
the wicket-keeper when a ball is being 
returned from the on or off-field to him. 

Mid-off is yet another most important 
par to field in, and some clever work can 

put in there by any smart and active 
fieldsman. He gets more fielding to do 
perhaps than any other two men, and if he 
does it well he saves more runs for his side 
than an ordinary batsman makes in an 
innings, so it is very easily seen that a good 
mid off, though he may be an indifferent 
batsman, is always worth a place in the 
team. He, like cover-point, should be 
always anticipating the batsman's stroke, 
and be ever ready to save the stolen run 
that any two smart runners between wickets 
will always get when the ball is slowly played 
to the off side, if the fieldsman does not 
anticipate the stroke by making a few yards 
towards the oncoming ball. 

The out-fields should be chosen from 
amongst the smartest sprinters in the team, 
and should be provided with muscle and sinew 
able to throw the ball at least à hundred 
yards. When a wicket falls it is a good 
idea to throw the ball about for practice 
and get the in-fielders to throw it out to 
them. ] am sure they cannot have too 
much of this practice, and at the sime time 
it is entertaining to the onlookers. Like 
all other fieldsmen, they should study the 


methods of the different batsmen. For 
instance, if a big hitter comes in, study how 
he hits and try to tind out where he is most 
likely to hit the ball for a catch. Field 
a little deeper for him, for it is always much 
easier to run in to the ball than to go back 
for it. When a steady batsman is at the 
wickets, field in closer ; don't wait for the 
captain to bring you in; when he does he 
naturally draws the attention of the bats- 
man to you. If he is a first-class captain 
and sees that you are following the game as 
keenly as he is, he will allow you to use your 
own judgment. Of course, if he insists on 
your fielding deeper, or gives you any other 
orders at all, it is your duty promptly to 
obey. Always remember to return the ball 
from the out.field to the full toss, or as 
near a position as possible to the full toss. 

Mid-on is generally selected by the captain 
to put his most indifferent field there, but 
it is nevertheless à most important place to 
field in, as you get some very difficult catches 
in that position and some very hard ones 
too. If you are placed in that position 
always try to do your best ; for in the way 
cricket-teams are placed now, probably vou 
at times will be the only fieldsman fielding 
on that side of the wicket, and ofttimes you 
will get as much work to do then as any 
other three fieldsmen put together. One 
thing in particular a mid-on must remember, 
and that is always to be ready to back up 
at either end of the field when a ball is 
being returned from the off side. 

Third man is another difficult place to 
field in, as the ball often, after it has been 
struck by the batsman to that particular 
place, comes more awkwardly here than 
anywhere else in the field. have often . 
seen the best fieldsmen in this position make 
some very bad mistakes, and the reason is 
very simple. Instead of watching the ball 
right into their hands, they have taken their 
eyes off the ball to see if the batsman was 
running (which they invariably do when the 
ball is played there), or, owing to the curve 
or twist, they have missed the ball, runs 
being the general result. Therefore a man 
fielding in that position requires to keep his 
eyes on the ball till it finally settles in hia 
hands. If the batsmen are inclined to steal 
runs every time they play a ball in that 
direction, my advice is: without letting 
them know, move up there a few yards 
towards the wicket. Live often seen good 
fieldsmen allow the batsmen to steal a couple 
of runs, but if they did what I have explained 
above a run-out has invariablybeen the result. 

Point is a very hard place to field in, and 
it requires à man with a very keen eye and 
a safe pair of hands ; he need not necessarily 
be a good runner, as probably he will have 
the least running about to do. Be ever on 
the alert. Perhaps the batsman is making 
a forward drive; the ball hits the edge of 
his bat ; it results in a catch at a nasty angle 
to you. Some very pretty and effective 
work can always be put in by a good point. 
When a stone-waller is batting you can 
always field up close, but when a hitter is 
there, field deep, as you are much more 
likelv to catch him deep than closer in. 

There is no doubt that to the cricket 
enthusiast a good fielding side is one of the 
treats dear to his heart ; and even those who 
do not thoroughlv understand the points of 
cricket, or have not been educated up to 
thos: points, are interested in the game and 
perfectly satisfied if good fielding sides are 
playing ; and I am certain in all my cricket 
experience I have seen more matches thrown 
away by bad fielding than by either bad 
batting,or-bad bowling. 
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CORESBY was an obliging fellow, with a 
distinct vein of earnestness and sim- 
plicitv. He was also of the handy variety, 
with a kind of talent for taking up little 
occupations of a humble but useful character. 
One of the consequences was that he was 
liable to be imposed upon. The Captain 
put the matter very neatly to Grimes one 
night in his own study. 

“If Society," he said, “finds that a 
certain chap is particularly good at boiling 
kettles at picnics, it is entirely justified in 
asking him to do so." 

“ Always ?" asked Grimes. 
picnic ? " 

“ Certainly,” said Westgate, who was 
nothing if not absolute. * But it isn't 
Society's fault. It is one of the laws of the 
universe," 

* Rather hard on the fellow who can boil 
the kettle, isn’t it?“ 

“ Only to the short-sighted view. If vou 
look at it in the right light, Society is really 
doing the fellow a favour. It enables him 
to serve the community—the highest career 
a person can hope for. He ought to desire 
nothing better.“ 

When the Captain rose to that high level 
he was unanswerable, and Grimes did not 
attempt to argue with him. Instead, he 
followed him to the little committee in 
classroom Number Six, to see the laws of 
the universe put into operation once again. 
For it was a talk of picnics that had raised 
the whole question between them, some 
dozen of the top form having arranged for 
a modest outing on the following Saturday. 
The final arrangements were to be made 
to-night, 

Westgate, as Captain, presided, and 
Scoresby was among those present. Quite 
a number of things were decided quite easily 
—namely, that they should set out at one- 
thirty, that they should ride the twelve 
miles on their cycles, borrowed or other- 
wise, and that provisions should accompany 
them in a hamper, the Titmarsh Woods 
having no accommodation for healthy 
appetites. Then the Captain said : 

“ Now, we don't want to be bothered by 
taking youngsters with us, or even one of 
the garden-boys. I propose that one of 
ourselves takes charge of the hamper and 
sees it safely delivered. Of course, he will 


* At every 
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SOCIETY v. SCORESBY. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Rollinson and I,” etc. 


PART I. 


take it by train—no worry at all—and it 
can come home after us. 

" Kids are always a nuisance," 
Hewins. 

* Rather!” said Wembley. 
keep them out at any cost." 

“ Well, then," said the Captain, I pro- 
pose that we invite Scoresby to take charge 
of the hamper. He is always absolutely 
reliable, and has a happy knack at that 
kind of responsible work. He could do it 
better than anyone else.” 

The thing was seconded and carried 
unanimously before Scoreshy was fully alive 
to it. In fact, nine fellows tried to second 
it, Grimes alone keeping silence; and the 
feeling altogether was so decided and so 
pleasantly expressed that it would have been 
very difficult to refuse. Indeed, he—Scoreshy 
—was almost ashamed even to protest. 

* But look here," he said feebly. The 
nearest station is quite a mile from the 


agreed 


„We must 


woods, How am I going to carry a big 
hamper all that way? You'll want a big 
one.” 


* Rather!" said three voices at once; 
and then the Captain explained : 

* You won't need to carry it. It's a main 
road all the way, anc heaps of farmers’ carts 
and waggons pass the station.” 

“You'll just pick the best out of the 
procession," said Hewins gently. “If you 
have to tip the driver, we'll refund every 
penny. 

* We'll do more than that," said West- 
gate grandly. ‘‘ We'll give you some 
silver beforehand. Besides, my dear 
fellow, just think. You'll be saved the fag 
of cycling in the hottest part of the day, and 
will get your ride in the cool of the evening. 
You'll enjoy it twice as much as anyone 
else. You can have Turner’s new cycle to 
come home on—he’s going straight on to his 
aunt’ S, when the picnic is over, for the week- 
end.” 

Scoresby was not brilliant, but at that 
point he perceived, no doubt, that Society 
had his task cut and dried for him. He 
knew Society so well by this time that he 
saw the futility of further protest, and his 
good-nature -assisted him to give in grace- 
fully. So ten minutes later the committee 
broke up, leaving everything except the 
weather nicely settled and Scoresby with 
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three shillings in his pocket wherewith to 
pay the train fare and tip the driver of the 
vehicle. 

Grimes left the meeting in a very thought- 
ful mood. He had caught a glimpse of a 
universal law in operation, and it had rather 
troubled him. In a way he was sorry for 
Scoresby, and it was a little upon his mind 
to go to him and magnanimously offer to 
share his task. He hesitated about this for 
merely selfish reasons, and at last decided 
not to do it. Then he began more and 
more to admire Westgate's attitude, and 
finally found himself in thorough agreement 
with it. 

Grimes kept a small diary, and wrote in 
it every night when he felt inclined. It 
was not a literary affair intended for his 
children's children, but just a collection of 
notes of events, with perhaps some personal 
expression of feeling or opinion at the end 
of the day's entry. "These expressions were 
generally brief, and many of them had 
special reference to Mr. Skinner, who was 
the prime enemy of the Sixth and of every- 
body else as well. Thus a glance at Grimes's 
diary would have revealed the following 
declarations, and many others similar : 

“June 5.—Two minutes late for break- 
fast. Wrote home. Bought six stamps. 
Bowled Westgate third ball. Skinner is a 
mule. 

* June 7.—Lost collar-stud ; borrowed 
Jones's. Latin perfect. Met Beamish in 
High Street. East wind. S. is an ass." . 

On this particular night, however, Grimes 
was bent on greater things. After record- 
ing the fact that he had had marmalade for 
tea and that the day had been a warm one, 
he wrote solemnly : 

“ [f Society finds that a chap is particu- 
larly good at boiling kettles at picnics, it is 
entirely justified in asking him to do so— 
every time. 

There is nothing cruel about this. It 
is, in fact, & universal law." 

There Grimes paused. He would have 
liked to add another paragraph, but on the 
whole this was fatiguing work. So he closed 
the little book, leaving room for a few lines 
more when some large development of the 
idea should occur to him—or possibly to 
some one else. 

( To be continued.) 


(4Uustrated from Photographs by CLARKE & HYDE and Miss Copp.) 


W HEN you see a man sweeping herbage 

with a net or beating hedges and 
shrubs over an inv. rted open umbrella, he is 
probably an entomologist in search of cater- 
pillars or beetles; but the same methods will 
also often reward the snail-hunter. Espe- 
cially in the hedges will vou find the two 
allied species Helir (Cepea) nemoralis and 
hortensis, to which the attention of be- 
ginners should first be directed, inasmuch as 
they are so common, so beautiful, and so 
varying both in colour and in the number 
of the chocolate bands they usually bear. 


PART IT. 


Canary-yellow, flesh-colour, chocolate, and 
almost white, are the prevailing ground- 
colours. Five is the normal number of 
bands on the body-whorl, although some- 
times al] run into one, and often one, some, 
or all are wanting. Where one only is 
found—throughout the  Helicide—it is 
usually that on the periphery or middle of 
the whorl, and a shell in which this band is 
wanting, but others found, is a rarity. 
People are usually astonished on seeing a 
good collection of H. nemoralis or hortensis 
how these common British shells vie with 


those of warmer regions, A few are here 
depicted (fig. 6). 

Next search trunks of trees, and especially 
the smooth boles of the beeches. The rouzh 
bark of the elm or oak is not congenial to 
slugs or snails. Where trees are moss- 
covered at their foot, or walls at their top, 
many of the smaller shells may be ex- 
pec ‘ted; while handfuls of dead leaves may 
be shaken over something white or taken 
home in a large bag to be treated there. 
Hurdles leaning against a hedge are often 
found to bear à good crop of snails. Damp 
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places must be sought in dry weather, but 
a rainy day, that troubles some kinds of 
naturalists, sends the conchologist forth 
rejoicing, especially if a warm evening 


Fic 6. 


follows a wet day. A night search with a 
lantern will often be profitable. Where 
they will be undisturbed, traps may be set, 
such as flat pieces of wood (the older the 


better), or cardboard, lying on the grass, 
while most of those that belong to the 
group that seem rather to prefer the sun— 
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armed with a perforated scoop at the end 
of a long stick; we dredge amongst the 
water-weeds, and sift, like gold-washers, 
the sand or mud in ditches, ponds, and 

backwaters of rivers. 


to the great bivalve 
family, which, of course, 
is unknown on land, and 
our trophies range from 


the freshwater mussels, 
as large as our hand, 
to others hardly larger 
than a pin's head. These 
must be sought in the 
mud at the bottom; 
but on the 
weeds, or 
on the bottom, will be found 
not a few species of gastero- 
ods or univalves, some of 
which, the larger ones, we may 
have noticed 
in freshwater 
aquariums. 
They can be 
brought home 
alive in a tin 
box with a 
little moss, 
whereas for 
land shells a 
calico bag 
with a little 
foliage there. 
in is best. In 


both cases 
some small 
glass tubes 
with corks should be 


brought in a tin box in 
order to keep safely, and 
separately, the tinier kinds. 

You can often discover what small shells 
inhabit a ditch or pond by noticing the 


Here we are introduced: 
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ways, are develo by our hobbies. We 
have learned to observe and find; at home 
we compare and arrange our collection. A 
dash of boiling water kills instantaneously 
any molluscs whose shells we want to pre- 
serve, and then the contents are extracted 
after the fashion observed with regard to 
winkles at tea. Be careful to get out all 
the body of the animal, and then it is well 
to wash out any slime or particles by 


Fic. 9.—Curious SHELL WITH VENTILATING TUBE. 


directing a fine but strong jet cf cold water 
into the shell. This can be done by holding 
your thumb nearly over the mouth of a 
water-tap, while the shell is held in the left 
hand. Only adult shells should usually be 
taken, and those which are weather-worn 


Searching an Awkward e among the Cliffs for Land 
ells. 


or bleached should also be neglected. In 
most, the lip or opening of the shell will 
be hard, if adult, and membranous if young, 
but experience alone will enable you always 
to discriminate, especially where the young 
of one species is like the adult of another. 


eg. H. virgata, itala, etc.—are fond of a 
newspaper for food rather than shelter. 
During the hibernating season, which ex- 
tends at most from November to April, we 
turn rather to ditches than hedges, and, 


Fig. 8. 


cases of the caddis-worms, some of which 
are formed almost entirely by shells instead 
of vegetable fragments. 

The three precious gifts of observation, 
comparison, and order, so useful in many 


Get into the way of carrying a note book 
with you to record not only what shells, or 
varieties of a species, are found in any 
particular spot, but also anything you ob- 


serve as to the habit or peculiarities of the 
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objects of your search. Notes as to pro- 
tective colouring or mimicry, the influence 
of a dry or wet season, or the relative 
thickness of shells; the difference in size 
caused by abundance or scarcity of diet; 
what plants are preferred and what avoided 
by particular Felices, are some of the points 
of interest, apart from the record of the 
earliest and latest dates at which species 
are abroad and active. 

Take, for example, the three objects in 
the photograph (fig. 8). That on the left is 
a marine shell (Phorus conchylophorus) that 
is sometimes a mineralogist and sometimes 
a conchologist, from its extraordinary habit 


Fig, 10. —ENLARGEMENT OF TONGUE OF SNAIL. 


of sticking stones or shells to itself, usually 
to simulate a chance heap of marine rubbish, 
and so to avoid enemies. That in the 
middle is the operculum, or front door, hard 
as marble, of a turbo. You will find that 
our freshwater univalves have "on oper- 
cula, and that one common land shell, 
Pomatias elegans (and another that is very 
small and rare), has a circular front door, 
which is closed by a contractile ligament, 
like the indiarubber contrivance on office 
doors. This, perhaps, indicates that once 
they inhabited the water wherein most of 
the operculate shells are found. That on 
the right is a shell from the wilderness of 
Judea, which protects itself from the sun 
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in two ways—by being quite white, and 
also by a great thickness of shell. 

But most wonderful of contrivances that 
anticipate man's inventions is that of a 
shell from Siam, Rhiostoma 
housei (fig. 9). Here is a 
circular operculum that fits 
so tightly that the animal 
discovers he was shut off 
from air as well as from 
enemies. Whereupon he 
manufactures a tube which 
leads from within the closed 
door to another part of the 
whorl, leaving at the junc- 
tion a narrow opening, 
through which air enters, 
making, in fact, what we 
call in buildings a Tobin's 
tube. 

If you possess, or borrow, 
a microscope many new 
wonders and fresh lines of 
inquiry wil open out. I 
know one gentleman who 
devotes himself to the 
study of the teeth of mol- 
luscs. A snail may possess 
over twenty thousand tiny 
flinty teeth, set on a ribbon 
so as to make a mowing- 
machine for the vegetable- 
matter on which it feeds. 
Here is an enlargement of one of these 
lingual ribbons (fig. 10) ; or you might study 
the life-history from the egg oo vai di 

You will not find in England eggs of the 
size and hardness of birds' eggs, such as are 
shown in the next picture (fig. 11), wherein 
one is broken to show the shell within, 
while at the bottom is the young snail 
just emerged, and, in the centre, the adult ; 
but you will find small masses looking like 
small pearls, or sago, in the earth. When a 
small boy I had noticed them, and, in con- 
sequence, called tapioca-pudding “ snails’ egg 
pudding." Those of your freshwater cap- 
tures will generally be deposited on the sides 
of the aquarium or on weeds, in jelly-like 
capsules, and when hatched out you could 
take one a week to show the rate of growth. 

I fi a Neritina, that deposits its eggs 
on its back, or that of a friend (fig. 12). Our 
only English Neritina, which you will find 
on stones in rivers, is said to lay fifty eggs, 
of which only one hatches out and proceeds 
to eat its forty-nine brethren. One of the 
freshwater mussels, however (Unio pic- 
torum), is said to produce 220,000 eggs in 
three months; while U. tumidus lays 1,500 
in two or three days. 


[THE END.] 


Here, then, is a new hobby for some of 
my readers, or, at any rate, a fresh source 
of interest when they are in the country. 
If any collector lives near you, I am sure he 


Fic. II.  BULIMU8 OBLONGUS AND IT8 EGGS. 


or she would be delighted to have your 
en yd during an expedition, and you 
would learn more by sight and hearing than 
by reading. If, however, 
back upon a book, get “ 


ou must fall 
e Collector's 


Fic. 12. 


Manual,” by L. E. Adams, published by 
Taylor Bros., Leeds. This is invaluable 
both to the beginner and the owner of a 
good collection. 
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"HE different nations of the world have 
their own individual character as 
regards horsemanship. There are good 
riders in every country, and each may be best 
in his own particular style. The illustra- 
tions in the plate show some of the different 
types, chiefly military, which are found in 
various lands. 

The English huntsman is shown leaping 
a hedge gap, and, for cross-country riding, 
he has hardly an equal. Having both his 
hands free, it is not necessary that his 
horse should possess a very easy mouth ; he 
uses a snaffle bit and is an adept at coaxing 
or compelling a horse to do his bidding. A 


SOME RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


By Frampton BLEWITT. 
(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


good rider will bring his steed in at the kill 
with very little sign of exhaustion, but an 
unskilful or hasty rider will let his mount 
wear himself out,in the first few miles. The 
English hunting seat, with the feet thrust 
well into the stirrups, is being adopted more 
and more by riders in other countries. 

Polo is a game in great favour with English 
Army officers, and the man who plays much 
has a splendid seat and hands. The cavalry- 
man’s seat differs from the huntsman’s in 
being rather more upright, below the knees 
the legs hang perpendicularly, the toes 
being turned slightly up and out. He has 
to ride by grip and balance, keeping his 


sword-hand quite free. Usually cavalry 
horses are ridden on the curb bit, this giving 
the rider more power over the animal. 
French cavalry ride in much the same 
style as English, and a regiment of Cuirassiers 
is a fine sight. Since Algiers has come under 
the control of France, a regiment of native 
troops, called Spahis, has been raised. 
These men ride on a very large saddle with 
high pommel and cantle. They sit rather 
rched up, and the legs below the knees are 
eld back rather than hanging down. They 
use a very severe bit, and in consequence of 
this have no feel (as it is called) of the 


hofse's mouth, 
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On pulling up, the horse's head is thrown 
back with & jerk, which is very unsightly ; 
but Spahis are skilful riders in their own style 
and very fond of sports which allow sudden 
swerves and sharp stops, wheeling and 
galloping off at full speed, throwing up 
their guns and catching them again, and 
such rather showy tricks. "Their dress con- 
sists of a red burnouse with a white lining, 
blue baggy trousers, and a short jacket. 
The sword is carried on the saddle under 
the left leg—a method also used by the U. S.A. 
cavalry. 

German cavalry are splendidly drilled, 
and at manœuvres it is rare for a man to 
fail in any way. Civilians in Germany are 
all more or less affected by military training, 
but the English hunting seat is often adopted, 

An Italian officer is shown practising riding 
down a sharp slope. No doubt other cavalry- 
men do the same at times, but in Italy it is 
part of the regular training. 

A glance at the army of the United States 
will show us that the American trooper rides 
with a longer stirrup-leather than the 
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English cavalryman, and & rather freer 
carriage of the body. He has a fine record 
for long marches. Canada can show some 
splendid men in her mounted service also. 
The American cowboy is known by reputa- 
tion all over the world, and well deserves it. 
His style of riding is admirably adapted to 
the needs of his calling : with long stirrups 
and a very high pommel and cantle to his 
saddle, he is more at home on his hardy 
bronco than on foot at any time. With 
both hands free, and swaying in the snddle 
at the sharp twists of his nimble steed, he 
drives or ropes the cattle or heads off a 
stampede with perfect coolness, Picturesque 
to a degree, it seems almost a pity that his 
calling is so trying that very few live to any 
age. 
"Both the Gape and Australia have raised 
some good mounted troops. In each 
country there are men thoroughly accustomed 
to the saddle, and it is generally granted 
that the Australian stockman is one of the 
best riders in the world, not being surpassed 
even by his cousin the cowboy. 


Our native mounted troops in India, 
with their showy uniforms, are well known 
tomost. Tent-pegging is a favourite sport 
with them, and great skill in the use 
of the lance is acquired. There are prob- 
ably no better riders to be found any- 
where than some of these magnificent 
cavalrymen. 

Those men whose name is associated with 
cruelty and bloodshed—the Cossacks of 
the Czar—are good specimens of light 
cav.lry. As lads they learn how to ride 
and vault off and on at full speed, and when 
they join the army they add to their accom- 
plishments the use of the lance and the 
ability to shoot well from the saddle; in fact, 
they are splendid riders, though their seat 
is rather ungainly, being somewhat similar 
to that of the Spahis. It should be noted 
that, though most of the illustrations given 
are of military men, the national style of 
riding, if there is one, is sure to influence 
the military seat, though in this, as in many 
other things, English fashion is prevailing to 
a growing extent. 
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THREE WEEKS WITH CYCLE AND TENT. 


SHING on for about a mile out of the 

town, we soon discovered a pretty little 
meadow some three hundred yards or so 
back from the road, and through this ran a 
delightfully clear brook. 

Making inquiries, we found that the 
meadow belonged to a Mr. Parrott, who 
lived at a farin in the village of Wrecclesham, 
a mile away on the hills; so, removing the 
baggage from one of the cycles, I set out 
to discover the gentleman, and on arrival 
at the farm found that he was away in the 
harvest-field, 

Another half a mile on the cycle, a tramp 
through several meadows and fields, and 
mine host was conspicuous in a broad brown 
sombrero amidst the corn, busily engaged 
paying his workers their weekly due. 

His business over, the situation was soon 
explained, and any doubts that still lingered 
were soon dispelled from my mind, for genial 
farmer Parrott was affability personified, 
and, trudging back with me along the road, 
pointed out several sites where we might 
pitch our tent did we choose; but, as it was 
getting somewhat late, I decided to remain 
steadfast to our first choice, 

Pedalling back to where I had left Stan, 
I found him asleep amidst the packages, 
with his back against the cycle, and quite 
oblivious of my return. 

A gentle application of shoe-leather dis- 
turbed his slumbers. Naturally he was 
delighted to know that we need go no 
farther, and, light-hearted, we trundled the 
cycles across the meadow to a secluded 
nook in the far corner, which lay at the 
bottom of a gentle slope, and thus hid us 
completely from view. There was a high 
hawthorn hedge on one side, and at right- 
angles to it the brook sped between banks 
overhung with young but closely grown 
hazel and willow; so that we had splendid 
wind protection in the event of the weather 
becoming at all rough. 

Looking back the way we came, Wreccles- 
ham peeped out between the trees on the 
hills, and, directly in front of us, the right 
bank of the brook sloped upwards with an 
increasing gradient until it finished steeply 
behind us against the hawthorn hedge, and 
beneath a clump of massive oaks. 


By James H. Woop. 


PART IL 

The tent was quickly in position again 
and everything made comfortable and cosy 
as before. 

Much better rest was had during Saturday 
night, probably owing to the fact that we 
had become more used to sitting and lying 
constantly on the ground, although both 
of us experienced the pangs of headache 
through so much stooping about. 

Sunday passed very peacefully here, the 
time being spent mostly in reading and in 
wandering through the adjoining fields and 
meadows. The early morning found us astir 
after mushrooms, but without success, for 
the ground was far too hard and dry to suit 
their growth. 

In the early evening of Sunday, Mr. 
Parrott and two of his friends paid us a 
visit, and were not slow in expressing their 
admiration at our turn-out, especially when 
details of the kit were explained. 

The heavy dews of Saturday and Sunday 
completely sopped the fly-sheet, but never 
& drop came into the tent, nor did the cycles 
get wet either, and we slept soundly in 
perfect warmth and comfort in conse- 
quence. 

Monday provided us with an amount of 
excitement that we did not bargain for, and 
which might easily have ended in disaster 
that must there and then have ended the 
tour. 

I had gone off to Wrecclesham for some 
milk, and upon my return Stan told me that 
there were fish in the brook close by, and 
that ho had got a line out after foraging 
around for some bait. True enough, 
in & very little while we landed a lovely 
trout, weighing about ł lb., and, after 
photographing it, started to cook it. In this 
we were highly successful, having fried it to 
& lovely brown (the old saw anent cooks 
and the broth being proved correct in the 
exception), and in high spirits we sat down 
to enjoy a delicious repast, leaving the water 
outside on the stove to boil. Scarcely had 
we started, however, before the stove went 
out, and as I thought it possible that the 
burner had cooled and would not vaporise 
the oil, filled the burner cup with methylated 
spirit, when a flame shot up immediately 
and fired the wind screen, which was reduced 


to & bundle of umbrella-ribs and ashes bv 


the time Stan procured a bucket of water. 
This was an unlooked-for possibility and 


meant that all the cooking would have to be 
carried on in the tent, a very risky proceeding 
It was indeed good 
fortune for us that the tent was some 
distance from the stove, or that too would 
have flared up just as easily, seeing that 


even on a calm day. 


it was made of like material. 


The stove would not light again because 
the oil was exhausted, and, as the last of our 
reserve stock had gone also, we had to be 
content with cold milk for drink, instead of 


hot tea. 


Nothing daunted, we set to work on the 
meal again, consoled to think that far 
worse might have befallen us in the entire 


loss of the tent and our belongings. 


Hardly had we started, however, before a 
herd of some thirty or forty head of cattle 
towards the tent, 
although just what incentive they had for 
such action neither of us could make out, 
We are not alarmed at the behaviour of 
these creatures when engaged in their orderly 
and genteel occupation of chewing the cud, 
but their menacing attitude on this occasion 
as they came to a halt at close quarters, 
apparently resenting our intrusion, reminded 
us of all the peculiarly unpleasant incidents 
that we had ever read or heard of in connec- 
In our dilemma we 
thought it advisable to remain quite still, 
and, not knowing what toexpect, we waited. 


stampeded  pell-mell 


tion with bovines. 


So did they. 


The situation became monotonously gro. 
tesque what time the remnants of the trout 
were getting cold. Tiring of this inactivity, 
we procured two sticks and, advancing up 
to them, attempted to drive them from 


their position. 
They reluctantly moved a few yards, and 
then returned, still eyeing us with a fixed 


glare that might have foretold an inherent 


curiosity or some diabolical intrigue. 


Stan suggested that a volley of pebbles 


deftly aimed at their flanks might have the 
desired effect, and, without further ado, 
scrambled over the barbed wire into the 
brook to obtain them. Misfortunes never 
come singly, and, sad to relate, his nether 


2 
» garments and the wire came into violent 
; conflict, very much to the former's dis- 
| advantage. 
, However, he obtained the required mis- 
| siles, but, notwithstanding sundry successful 
$ shots, the animals remained immovable, 
with a stoical indifference that would have 
been laugaable had it not been menacing. 
i With this we changed tactics, and ap- 
| proached them with a succulent piece of 
2 juicy cabbage, hoping thus to win their 
; affections. To our amazement, they turned 
on their heels and fled precipitately at our 
approach, and thereafter left us in pesce 
to resume the much interrupted meal at 
leisure. 

An examination of the damaged garments 
proved them to be in such a precarious 
condition that an effectual and satisfactory 
repair was quite out of the question, and 
consequently it became necessary for Stan 
to don a spare N pv of mine temporarily 
whilst he pedalled to Farnham to find a 
tailor who could supply his dire needs, 
He came back in high glee, having made a 
successful low-figure purchase, and with the 
honours of conflict still upon them the 
damaged pair of breeks were consigned to the 
brook. 

The following morning, aíter an early 
breakfast, we were not sorry to get going 
again, as the incidents of the previous night 
had rather damped our appreciation of this 
camping-ground. 

With sundry stoppages, principally due 
to tyre troubles, we reached  Arlesford 
rather late, where at New Farm, just out of 
the town, we were given permission imme- 
diately to camp for the night behind a 


Bi pen 

t was not long before an admiring crowd 
of local residents was collected at the gate 
„ which led into the field where we were, 
and engaged in speculation anent our 
soprana and destination. 

n Wednesday we made tracks for South- 
ampton via Winchester, at which latter 
town we stayed for a while. We were 
then again most abominably delayed and 
irritated with incessant punctures during 
the day, having had occasion to remove 
the covers a dozen times or more, the small 
sharp flints with which the highways in this 
* neighbourhood abound during the dry 
weather penetrating the covers with the 
greatest of ease, notwithstanding their 
high-grade quality. It was already late 
when we reached Southampton, and we 
deemed it advisable not to lose time taking 
tea en route, and therefore had a meal at a 
restaurant, for the first time during the 
holiday. 

Material was purchased here for making 
a new stove wind-screen, and then, taking 
boat at the landing-jetty, after wandering 
around the quay, we crossed Southampton 
Water to Hythe, a village not particularly 
” inviting to the tourist in point of attrac- 
L^ tiveness, and, purchasing all the necessaries 
required to replenish our stock at one shop, 
paraffin oil, bread, and milk being some of 
, them, we pushed steadily on into the country 
as the evening advanced. We had traversed 
a good three miles before discovering a 
farm which lay some distance away from the 
main road. 


ww? Indeed, Hadleigh Farm seemed to be the 

.. only homestead for miles around, and here 
; permission was promptly given us to camp 
% ona freshly cut cornfield. 


4 25 The farmer and a friend, who oddly enough 
hailed from the same part of London as 


it. ourselves, stood chatting to us for a con- 
xa" siderable time, and it was quite dark before 
ve had the camp quarters ready for occupa- 
„tion. We were tired out with the day's 


v Moda and quite ready tc turn ip after 
y^ a light supper. 
4 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


The ground was exceedingly hard, and 
proved to be the hardest mattress of the 
whole tour. When you have a number of 
large knobs of soil, rock solid, digging into 
the small of your back, and bark your toes 
against sundry prominent flints, spite of the 
ground-sheet and ground-blanket, you are 
quite ready to appreciate the delightful 
downy softness of the ground in a meadow. 
However, Stan came to the rescue with a 
good suggestion, and by lying on our jackets 
we were enabled to sleep soundly and com- 
*ortahl: all through the night, until 5.30 A. u. 
the following morning, when we turned 
out, to discover another beautiful day in 

romise. 

Toilet over, Stan prepared the breakfast, 
whilst I had the pleasure of a chat with an 
old gentleman farmer who hailed me over 
the hedge. He was the most delightful 
raconteur it has ever been my lot to con- 
verse with, and seemed  bubbling over 
with merriment, and delighted beyond 
measure at our way of taking holiday. 
The call to breakfast closed a chat that 
is indelibly seared into my memory for all 
time. 

Having got through the packing 
expeditiously and repaired another 
uncture, we bade good-bye to our 
osts and were soon moving on 
again through the New Forest to 
Beaulieu, where several regiments 
of London Volunteers were en- 
countered marching back to camp 
and food, after an arduous night 
attack in the Forest. 

Leaving Beaulieu, we pedalled 
steadily forward to Lymington 
over very rough roads, halting 
by the way for dinner, which was 
served in one of the many hollows 
or dongas which abound in this 
part of the Forest, aithough, ss 
far as the eye can see in all 
directions, the ground seems flat 
and heather-covered. 

Lymington didn’t seem to offer 
any extraordinary camping facili- 
ties, and so we went still farther 
on through Hordle to Milford-on- 
Sea—a delightfully quiet little 
spot on the Hampshire coast, 
commanding a splendid view of 
the Isle of Wight across the 
Strait, where the deadly Needles 
Rocks, with the warning light- 
house, are clearly seen, apparently 
only a mile away, but probably a 
good four miles off in a straight 
line. The village itself, which 
consists of one principal street 
and a number of cottages aud general 
shops scattered round about it, is a mile 
from the beach, which latter is only ap- 
proached bv a path or two through the 
intervening fields. 

No difficulty was met with in finding a 
camping site, Mr. Mogg in the village 
allowing us to pitch in his field just at the 
back of the town. 

The only unpleasant incident of the tour 
which caused any uneasiness occurred here, 
and in narrating the circumstances leading 
up to it, it is necessary to explain that the 
field, which was smal! and rough, was 
bounded on two sides by a lane which ended 
a little farther on in a ploughed field. The 
other two sides were separated from the 
adjoining meadows by thickly grown hedges. 
The tent was pitched in the corner remote 
from the gate and in the angle of the field 
formed by the hedges. 

We had had supper and were preparing to 
turn in, when, going out to attend to the guy- 
lines, 1 saw a match lit down by the gate, 
whilst the adjoining bushes were shaken 
violently. 
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A pony had been in the field since early 
in the evening, but, as it was down in the 
farthermost corner, it could in no way have 
contributed to the disturbance. 

Lighting a.strong acetylene lamp, and 
arming ourselves with the trusty camera 
tripod and a thick stick, we made for the 
gate together, and thoroughly searched the 
Jane in both directions, without, however 
discovering anything tangible that might 
account for the incident. Nobody was 
about nor was a light visible in any direc- 
tion, and so we returned to the tent not a 
little perplexed, Stan suggested that 1 
may have been mistaken, I felt positive 
beyond doubt that such was not the case. 

Thinking it possible that some one might 
be lurking in the shelter of the bushes with 
nefarious intent, we deemed it advisable to 
be on the alert, and so, fastening a strap to 
the wheel of each cycle, we passed this 
means of communication underneath the 
tent sides and attached them to a saucepan, 
which was lightly balanced on the top of the 
basket-lid, so that in the event of the cyeles 
being disturbed the saucepan would on 
the soap-dish, which was conveniently placed 


5. A Fine Catch, Farnham. 
to receive it, and thus, we hoped, arouse 
us. 

Everything being adjusted to our mutual 
satisfacticn, w turned in, and very soon the 
day's adventures were forgotten in sleep. 

Just how long we had been sleeping it is 
not possible to say, but we awoke suddenly, 
for, with a rare clattering, the saucepan 
announced its sudden descent upon the soap- 
dish. 

Both us sat up simultaneously, only to 
find that it was broad daylight, and that 
Stan had knocked over the alarm in his 
satisfaction at giving a parting kick to a 
dreamland adversary whom he was aggres- 
sively pursuing to his doom over à con- 
venient precipice. 

Everything about the tent was just as it 
had been left the previous night, and so, 
getting through the usual morning's busi- 
ness, toilet, breakfast, and packing, we left 
the field and pedalled through the village 
until, at Mr. Mogg's shop, we halted to thank 
him again for the loan of the campingssita, 
He acknowledged our thanks and inti- 


mated that we were very welcome, aud 
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hoped we had not been disturbed by the boy 
whom he had sent the night before to ascer- 
tain if the gate had been properly fastened, 
to prevent the escape of the pony. 

Thus all our precautions and misgivings 
were needless in the light of explanation. 

Storing the cycles in the village garage, 
the rest of the morning was spent rambling 
along the shingly beach after a glorious dip 
in the sea. 

Leaving Milford at midday, our route lay 
through Milton into Christchurch, where we 
again camped without incident. 

( To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JULY. 


Bv DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Bey Himself, Swimming, The Poultry 
Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
Kitchen Garden, and Flower Garden. 


1 Boy HIMSELF.— For the ordinary wear and tear 
of a healthy life one neels neither dumb-bell exer- 
cise, Indian clubs, nor weight-lifting, and if any of 
these methods are used to increase the strength of 
arms, back, or chest, it musi be in conjunction with 
other means, such as walking, running, cycling, or 
Swimming. Readers who want t» go in for health and 
strength must guard themselves against tlie grievous 
mistake of imagining that becaus the biceps is hard 
aud strong when the elbow is well bent and the fist 
hard clenched the body is in good condition. It might 
be, yet very likely it is not so. But if it is, other 
agencies have been at work than the flat-catching 
dumb-bell. Ido not wish to be mistaken, however. I 
am not running down dumb-bells—very far from it. 
They are good enough in their plave and used for a 
long, quiet, steady spell every morning. But I know 
many young fellows who make big blunders with 
these. They pick a pair up, very likely too heavy to 
be serviceable, and use them for probably only tliree to 
five minutes without any sort of method or system 
whatever: in fact, without rhyme or reason. And 
zu sort of play is simply tomfoolery, and hurtful at 
that. 


SWIMMING.—Next to walking I look upon swimming 
as the best form of all-round exercise we can go in for, 
and the young man who can swim is much to be 
envied in the summer-time. From half an hour to a 
whole hour is none too long for a youth who is in fairly 
good form and is a good distance swimmer. About 
two to three hours after breakfast is the correct time 
of the day, but unless weakly or delicate in any way he 
might take a short swim before breakfast. He should 
beware of going into the water when the stomach is 
full or when he is tiredin any way. After the swima 
walk will be beneficial. Indeed, a combined course of 
walking and swimming exercises for two or three 
months should completely set, any young man up who 
has no disease about him. It should c re nervousness 
completely and strengthen an nieebl-d heart and 
circulation without the aid of tonics or drugs of any 
sort. 

All you have to beware cf is over-fatigne. This is 
bad at any time. To be feeling ‘ust a little tired 
after a long and pleasant walk will not signify, especi- 
ally if it bein the evening. One sleeps all the better 
aud awakes refreshed in the morning and ready to do 
battle with the world in quite a whole-hearted WAY. 
If vou are obsessed with the bogey of cold and draughts 
aud are afraid of danger from an open window all 
night, get a Sanatoria blind, to fit one-half the frame, 
and you will be all right. This blindjis not expensive, 
it is very much used by melical men, and has already 
received one order of merit. There is no harm in 
mentioning that it is the invention of a clever girl- 
reader of your sister's paper, the “G. O. P., Miss Winks, 
Glencotho, Darlington, W., who sends all particulars 
about it. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—We have still to dread diar- 
rhea among our chickens, Give, as a preventive, a 
little chalk in the food and boiled milk (cooled) now 
and then during the day, or in the morning first thing. 
Beware of sour milk, however, or sour food of any sort, 
The weather may be wet as well as hot, and valuable 
birds should have a shelter of some kind. Moreover, 
wc cannot be too careful in keeping the run aud the 
fowl-bouse clean. Droppings and mess left about are 
more apt to do harm in this month than in any other. 
The dust-bath should be renewed whenever necessary, 
and a good handful or two of sulphur scattered over it 
frequently. Scrape the perches whenever dirty and see 
that the nesting material is clean and dry. Begin to 
weed out all stock that is large enough to fatten for the 
market. Eggs should be plentiful enough still, so you 
may preserve a quantity for use in winter. There are 
a great many methods in use. They may be bedded in 
salt or in unslaked lime. Some keep a quantity of 
quicklime in water and place the eggs in this day after 
day as they are collected ; others simply rub the eggs 
with fat of some sort and then bury them in dry soft 
sand or even in bran. 
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THE PiGEON Lort.—It is too soon to begin autumn 
cleaning, because breeding will not be over, but you 
should be very particular to have everything ecrupu- 
lously clean. The scraper should be Kept going aud 
damp cloths to wipe away dust. Do not let the loft 
get overcrowded. Weed out your worst birds for the 
market. If you are making choice of stock, be most 
particular. Keep a plentiful supply of good dry sand 
and clean gravel on the floor. not only of the aviary part 
out of doors, but on the floor of the loft as well. Feed 
well, and don't forget fresh water every evening to be 
ready for them at early morn. 


THE AVIARY.—The breeding season is nearly over, 
and, just as I never advise too early breeding, so do I 
eondemn keeping up nesting too long, for it tends to 
weaken your very best birds, and there is not much 
advantage in getting late stock at Ruch a price. Wenn 
off your last sittings, therefore, and sell your young 
birds while still in their first plumage, keeping some of 
the very choicest to breed from next year. At the end 
of the month you will put away the breeding-cages 
after they are perfectly cleaned and washed. 

Still feed well, but do not give dainties, though the 
bits of green food must not be forgotten. 


THE RABAITRY.—A good time this to lay in a stock 
of niceclean hay and soft weeds for winter's bedding. It 
must not be collected at the roadsides, however, or it 
is bound to bedusty. Give plenty of nice roots and the 
best of oats, and let your bunnies out for a scamper 
if they have no yard. Anyhow, exercise is best taken 
on the grass, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Get in your winter greens. 
It is not a bad plan to rake and level the potato ground 
as the potatoes come up and dibble greens in. You 
may sow a bed of cabbage-seed. Make war on weeds 
every where. 


FLOWER GARDEN.—Keep beds and borders trim, and 
free from weeds and old leaves. Cut fading flowers right 
off. This will encourage others to bloom. Bud roses. 
Yon will have to get a gardener to give you a lesson in 
this, however. Water in the evening after every hot 
day. Train your creepers and climbing roses, 


THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN JULY. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PAPER NEGATIVES. 


QUESTION that will certainly arise sooner or later 
in the practice of every B. O. P.“ reader who 
makes a hobby of photography is whether to use films 
or plates. The question is for most of them one 
admitting of a ready answer—with tilms nt tbe present 
price of 36. a dozen quarter-plate size, while plates are 
only 1s. for the same number, the matter resolves itself 
speedily into the amount of pocket-money available for 
the purchase of either material. When the ambitious 
photographer essays to try his hand at enlarged negatives 
(which is necessary if such a medium as platinotype, 
carbon, or any daylight printing processes are to be 
made, the means of producing the picture), the matter is 
one of still greater moment to him, since the differenve 
in price between very large plates and films is simply 
enormous, Under such circumstances there is a third 
alternative which offers itself to the aspiring amateur 
namely, the employment of paper as a basis for the 
proposed negative. 

The paper employed may be either specially made for 
negative purposes, or, if necessary, it may be simply 
ordinary smooth bromide paper. The specially pre- 
pared paper has the advantage of being more trans- 
parent and with less grain— which latter is the chief 
drawback to the employment of paper for this purpose. 
If ordinary bromide paper is employed, unless it is to 
take a very long time in printing, it is necessary to 
adopt some means of rendering it transparent, 

Whatever the final medium employed may be, it is 
necessary to commence operations by making a trans- 
parency, and as the grain would certainly show badly 
in the enlarged negative if this transparency were made 
on paper, it is best to make it on an ordinary dry-plate. 
Any brand of dry-plate that the worker is accustomed 
to use will answer well, bat it should be one of fine 
grain—-some say that it should be an isochromatic plate, 
but the reason for this appears somewhat insufficient, 
bearing in mind that the original negative is not 
coloured, but merely black or brown, and white. A 
slow plate is preferable to a very rapid one, as we want 
all the power of giving detail and half-tones possible. 

This plate can be simply exposed in an ordinary 
printing-frame, film to film with the original negative, 
and exposed to artificial light; it is then to be developed 
with some developer giving good contrast but not 
blocking up the high-lights too much. Either a pyro- 
metol-soda developer well restrained will do, or some 
developer giving black and white tones—such as Amidol 
or Netol-Quinol. The point to aim at is the production 
of a transparency in which all possible detail is repro- 
duced, and especially all the half-tones of the Original 
negative, At the same time a “pretty” transparency, 
as made for window decoration. is not required—one 
rather thin and coloured yellow with the pyro developer, 
though it may not look very nice, will answer admirably. 
Too strong contrasts are especially to be avoided, as if 
the high lights are represented toodense in the positive, 
When this comes to be made into an enlarged negative 
the dense portions will be reproduced as large blank 
spaces in the enlarged negative. which will print too 
black when it comes to be printed. 


The positive, having been made and dried, is place 
in the enlarging camera, or, if a lantern is used í- 
enlarging, the positive is used as the usual megati: 
would be. On the easel ig supported tbe negatis- 
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paper or ordinary bromide paper, and the exposure :: | 


madle in the usual way. In the case of an enlari 
camera the bromide paper is best supported betwee 
two perfectly clean pieces of glass: tbe front one i- 
clear, the back one is ground, and, the picture bavin: 
been focussed on the latter, the paper is placed betwee 
them—film side towards the lens—this keeps it perfect: 
flat and the clean glass in front does not interfere x.t: 
the image in any way. 


However the paper is exposed, it has to be develope: | 


with some developer that does not stain the pare’ 
itself—protably Amidol or Rodinal is as good as ant. 
The result will be a large negative in which aU tè 
detail of the small one should be plainly seen. T: 
obtain this result, care must be taken not to urder 
expose; on the other hand, according to my experi ne 
enlarged negatives are, if anything, liable to err on tt 
side of too great flatness, eo that over-exposure is zl« 
to be carefully avoided. If the negative is to be ~ 
considerable size, one or two small pieces of the sam: 
paper may be sacrificed first, by way of experimerntre 
aud the large one will then almost infallibly turn oct a 
success, 

A negative made in this style should give first-clus 
results when printing—in a good specimen, quite urii~ 
tinguishable from a big negative taken direct — espers: 
if printed on rough paper, or by some such method = 
* gum" or “ol”; but if no steps are taken to max 

he paper transparent the printing will take a wots 
long time to accomplish in the winter, when the light is 
not very actinic. Very smooth bromide paper shoul: 
ve employed, and the thinnest make of whicb tie 
worker knows, Now to make this transparent neci 
some care, but is an immense saving of time Tx 
usu-l system recommended is to place the paper 
negative face down wards on a piece of perfectly cles. 
notting-paper, and on the back place small pieces o 
white wax, which can be melted by a fire and rubbed 
lightly on the back. Another piece of blotting-paper i: 
then placed on the top and a hot iron applied till al! 
the wax has bcn melted into the paper evenly all over 

When the wax has melted into the paper evenly aue 
produced its full effect all over, this is fairly satisfactors, 
but as a rule it can hardly be commended either ss 
& cleanly or effective process, There are two other 
methods which the worker may prefer—one is to ru» 
into the back of the paper with a tuft of cotton-wool 4 
mixture of Canada Balsam 1 ounce, Turpentine $ ounces. 
Another mixture is 1 ounce of Castor Oil dissolved 
in absolute Alcohol 2 ounces. In either case tke 
surface of the paper must be rubbed clean and allowei 
to dry before being printed from. 

Paper negatives have two special advantages—ther 
can be printed from either side, which is very useful 
when reversed printing is required, as, for instance, in 
the Carbon process it saves the trouble of double 
transfer: and the paper support allows a consideratie 
amount of touching up with a pencil and thus alterinz 
minor defects—e.y. the too great clearness of any part. 
or of producing certain effects not in the origival 
subject, us, for instance, “throwing a strong light " on 
some special object by rendering the paper darker at 
that point with judicious blackening behind witb 
peucil—a process usually denominated by the too matter- 
of-fact critic “ faking.” Ansthing of this sort must. 
of course, be done before waxing or otherwise treating 
the paper. 

Paper negatives, when being printed, have, of course, 
to be supported by a piece of clean glass placed in tbe 
frame first, on which the paper is placed, film side 
upwards, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TREE-PLANTING BY BOYS. 


Now that the institution of “Arbour Day " is causing 
the planting of a good many trees in this country by 
school children, we are reminded of the number of tress 
planted by our readers nine years ago in all parts of the 
world in celebration of the coming of age of the 
B. O. P.“ We wonder how these trees have fared, and 
should be interested to hear from readers about them. 
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OH, THOSE BOYS! 


TRR following Harrowing Harangue from Harrow 
has just reached us from—but perhaps we had better 
not give the name: 

Things are looking very black with me Dow, 

And I hate the beastly Hill (Stow that row !): 

Life's a horrid ghastly sham—Tin' s all spent— 

row they've commandecred the jam, daring Lent! 


Yesterday I sent & note (minor key), 
Asking Mater for a tip Q.E.D.; 

Told ber cash was awful low, credit “off,” 
Want to get some lozenges—for my cough. 


Mater answered by return: Sent her love, 
And nothing else !—except a note for Dr. Dove. 
Said my money's GOT to last (Oh get the tea 
Il try pneumonia when we've won the matcb 
with E.) 
A. E. K. 
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‘t Confronted by the most terrible apparition." 
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CHAPTER XIV.—AN AFRICAN CITY OF 
LHASSA. 


ds camp moved onwards, and in another 

weck's time our adventurers had reached 
far healthier and higher ground. The very 
woods and forests appeared to alter in 
character as they advanced, and the wild 
flora around them. Indeed, from a cursory 
glance at flower and shrub and tree and 
heath, one might have believed himself 
much farther to the north, or even in some 
strange and almost unknown part of Europe 
or higher India. 

* To-morrow," said General Grout one 
evening at dinner, “if we start we shall 
descend again and have to negotiate our 
very last forest before we begin to ascend 
in earnest, and get into the land of the 
hill tribe we have come so far to visit. 

“ Pity to have to descend,” said Dess. 

“ Pity indeed. But that is the worst of 
all mountainous or hilly countries when 
one is on the march. One is busy con- 
gratulating oneself upon having made some 
splendid ascent, when suddenly the road 
leads downwards almost to the level of the 
sen, and the splendid ascent has all to be 
done over again." 

“Such is life," remarked Captain Go- 

Bang. 
* Such is life,” sighed Cluny. I'm ever 
so much happier on a hill-top," he said, 
with a light laugh. “ The entry to one of 
those dark, deep, jungly forests is always 
like the very jaws of death to me." 

“ Jaws of fiddlesticks," cried Bill.“ Cap'n 
Go-Bang, I could not have believed that 
roast elephant's heart could have been half 
so nice. Yes, I think I will, sir. Thanks. 
Hold, enough ! " 

* My dear Marmoset," said Dess, ''do 
you think that you ever hold enough ? " 

* Dess," cried Bill, speaking with great 
difficulty and indistinctness, if—my— 
mouf—wa'n't fill’ wi’ ha—ha—heart. There! 
I'm not going to talk till dinner's finished." 

There was for some time silence, broken 
only by the clatter of knives and forks. 

“ May I send you another slice, William ? " 

* Ye — no—er — no, sir (emphatically 
spoken) “It is but right to leave room for 
the fruit.” 

* Bill," said Cluny, “did you ever read 
about the man with the  indiarubber 
tummy ?” 

Dess gave a big sigh of relief. Cluny 
was mending, for this, though but a poor 
joke, was the first attempt that Cluny had 
made for many a day. 

“ Good!” cried Bill. Good, my dear old 
Clu'e—good for you!” 

They did not start that day, nor for five 
after that, and by this time  Grout's 
Fencibles were in grand form and fit to face 
anything in reason. The health and spirits 
of the camp, moreover, had risen '' pegs,” 
as Bill phrased it. | 

The last forest, though there was far less 
undergrowth in it, was not so seemingly 
interminable as earlier ones, yet it necessi- 
tated camping for two nights in its gloom. 
Through the midst of it swept a river, 
supposed to be an upper tributary of the 
Congo itself. 

There were but few wild beasts here, 
though crocodiles splashed in the river, 
and at night, no doubt, hartebeest came 
down to drink. 

While hurrving back to camp one even- 
ing, Cluny, who was considerably in advance 
of his companion, found himself suddenly 
confronted by the most terrible apparition 
he had ever beheld. 

It had the form of a very tall broad- 
shouldered, hairy man, black as Erebus, 
all covered with hair save its face. The nose 
was almost flat, with hideous nostrils, and 
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underneath these a mouth with huge 
tusks. Its eyes were piercing, though 
half hidden by the tremendous bony ridges 
that formed the eyebrows. It was leaning 
on the branch of the tree ‘behind, which it 
shook with its rage as it uttered a paralysing 
yell that echoed through the forest. 

Luckily for Cluny— well, for my story 
at ull events—he did not lose his presence 
of mind, or the brute would have strangled 
him on the spot. He lifted his revolver 
and fired twice. 

Chance shots, surely, for the gloom had 
increased to almost darkness. 

But the gorilla—for such it was—fell 
forward on its face, dead. 

“Come on! Come on!" cried Cluny. 
„Never mind it, but come on! 

When they got into the clearing where the 
camp stood, Cluny stopped for a moment to 


Say: 

“ Would it not be awful to be killed by 
a monster like that? Strangling seems 
somehow to be more hideous than even 
hanging.” 

Next morning the march was resumed, and 
in a few hours’ time they were high up once 
more in the bright sunshine of à mountain 
brow. 

The only event of the day worth men- 
tioning was the visit of two savages to the 
camp. 

They came suddenly upon it, and at first 
they made as if to fly back again, but the 
General himself ran forward and hailed them 
peacefully in a language which they seemed 
to understand. 

He seated himself on the ground and made 
them be seated also. Then he signed to 
Shivering Jim, and the boy approached 
timidly. 

“ You're quite 
run 79 

Jim was off like an arrow from a bow. 
But Grout laughingly called him back. 

“I didn't mean you to bolt like that, 
though," he said, but now *'run'—Jim 
lifted one leg in the air—“ wait, boy, I want 
some fruit for my friends here, and I want 
some pretty ribbons, and Captain Go-Gang 
to come here. Can you remember all that? 

* Let me see, sah," said Jimmy, lifting 
first one finger and then another in the air. 
“You wantee some libbons—dat right, 
sah? 

* Yes, Jim, some ribbons.” 

* Some libbons, some fluit, and some 
Capitan Go-Bang. Dat so, sah ? " 

“ Yes. Off you fling.” 

The ribbons were dazzlers, and made 
those wild men open their eyes. They 
refused to look at the fruit. But they were 
inclined to talk now and be quite friendly. 

The dress of these hillmen was primitive 
in the extreme, and does not take long to 
describe. It consisted chiefly of a withy 
rope around the waist, from which in a 
sheath of skin dangled & huge and ugly 
dagger. 

Bill sauntered up, though he did not sit 
down. But the Captain was seated. 

* William," he said, just keep cruising 
round here. These interesting visitors will 
be sure to ask for something else, and when 
I am pouring it out try to get those knives 
from them.” 

“ Quietly does it, sir," responded Bill. 

They got stil more friend!y after their 
second little glass—about half à pannikin— 
and presently demanded more. When 
quietly refused, they started to their feet 
with threateniug gestures and felt for their 
knives. But they were speedily made 
prisoners, and a sentry put over them, whose 
duty, however, was a mere sinecure, they 
slept so soundly. 

One was sent back next day to their 
people high up among the mountains, and 


safe, Jimmy. Now 


the other was kept as a hostage. With the 
black who returned were sent many presents 
and friendly messages to the king, but no 
rum. A drunken white man is bad enough: 
a drunken savage the wildest of wild beasts. 

There was still a very hard day's march 
before them before they could mount up into 
& kind of natural fortification which lav 
right opposite to the King's High Gate, 
as the only real entrance to this marvellous 
territory was named. 

I must say a word about the fortification 
first, which General Grout, having tern 
there before, knew well. It was in reality 
a conical hill which, probably long genera- 
tions ago, had been a volcano. It had been 
a side issue from a far vaster volcano. 
The hill was exceedingly steep, and a 
pathway, that seemed to have been cut in the 
rock, went zigzagging up to nearly the 
top, where one could enter between two vast 
needle pillars of rock similar to the extinct 
volcano called Quiraing in our own Isle cf 
Skye. 

There is more than one entrance to 
Quiraing, but this crater had but the one 
single slit, as Bill called it; and once inside 
you descended a few yards into the crater 
as into a cup with high rocks all arcund. 

The floor of this crater was level and of 
the greenest of grass, with just a stunted 
bush or two, and, strange to say, a well of 
pure water right in the centre, fed, no 
doubt, from higher hills farther in the 
interior. From this well flowed a little 
stream, to go winding away and finally go 
dry, as if it had trickled into the bowels of 
the earth. 

The little army did not ascend into the 
fortification the same day, but encamped 
close to it until the midnight moon arose. 
then as silently as possible they crept up 
and took possession. i 

When emissaries from the king's kraal 


came to visit the camp, lo! they found the 


birds flown. They could scarcely believe 
that they had taken refuge in the natural 
fortification, which was supposed to be 
inhabited by spirits or fire-fiends. But 
there was the trail, and so apparently the 
invaders had gone up there! So thev 
returned to tell their wondrous tale. 

Let us follow them and find out what 
sort of a country they lived in, for it was 
looked upon by outlying tribes all around 
among the hills and dells as Lhassa is by 
the Tibetans—a kind of holy land into which 
foot of stranger may ne’er stray. 

It was high above Fortification Hill, ard 
the road that led to it was wide and not so 
steep as the zigzag path. Otherwise i: 
led to the same kind of ‘gateway, betwixt 
black and igneous rock. This entrance to 
the prohibited land was fully two hundred 
yards wide, and led to the extinct crater 
of a volcano which, when active, must have 
been the largest and most terrible in all the 
world. 

But the encircling walls which form the 
ring around the crater are fully thirty mils 
round, and some accounts report them 3- 
much as fifty miles. The floor of tki 
immense crater is in reality a beautifu 
tract of country some ten or twelve mile 
in diameter, a kind of natural paradi« 
where grow the most beautiful of trees and 
flowers and fruit. It is fed by wells and 
streamlets that come from mountains tla: 
soar towards the moon and whose caps ar 
often covered with snow. 

Myrtle grows here as in Italy, with th 
gayest of heaths, the greenest of gren 
ferns, the rarest of geraniums, and othe: 
flowers ; birds build and sing here as they d 
in England itself, and lizards sparkle in tke 
sunshine as they creep among the bushes at 
stalk their prey, but no wild beast, nor snake. 
they say, was ever seen in all the land. 


Tt is cold in this strange country at times, 

for it lies not right upon the equator ; but 
in the colder season the people clothe them- 
selves in skins of a species of sheep or arui, 
that has no doubt come to them from the 
far north, and which they breed for food, as 
they do a kind of goat for both its flesh and 
its milk. 
No one came from the king for severa] 
days now, but General Grout was not idle. 
He was preparing for any emergency. What 
he dreaded most was siege, and if the in- 
habitants of this strange and conservative 
little empire, instead of attacking the hill, 
sat down before or around it and prevented 
stores from getting inside, they might 
succeed in starving the travellers out of their 
position, Communications with the rivers 
and forests must be maintained at all risks. 

Though cooler in the fortification than 
in the country beneath, the weather was still 
hot, aid would be for months, and killed 
meat would keep but a short time. The 
General hastily surveyed his stores, and 
found to his joy that there were provisions 
enough for neirly a month. But the woods 
and plains were searched for nuts, sweet 
potatoes, and edible fruits of all kinds, 
and every foraging party came back heav ily 
laden. 

It was sharp.eyed Bill, however, who 
found a trail in the forest that seemed to 
lead round the main hil. Here, moreover, 
was the spoor of little feet in abundance, 
and he had not gone far along this beaten 
track before he met natives driving sheep 
and goats up the hill. 
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presents, the hostage was sent back to tell 
the king that if he would permit the white 
men to enter his territory they would come 
in peace, and, after having engaged in trade 
and barter for a time, return to their own 
far-off country and leave him and his people 
alone. 

The hostage, however, they learned 
afterwards, had told his own story. The 
presents he brought he said he had stolen 
the white men had wonderful stores of 
wealth, and their army was but a small 
one, badly armed, and composed entirely 
of men of the plains, all as weak as women. 
He urged upon the king the desirability of 
advancing at once and killing every one. 
But the fire-fiends that dwelt in the haunted 
crater—what of them? asked the king. 
There were none now, the man said—they 
must have left the place long, long ago. 

The scouts who were stationed on the 
mountain were under the command of 
Hoops. Chips the carpenter also held a 
commission in Grout’s Fencibles, for Ameri- 
can sailors, like the British, make excellent 
soldiers. 

No reply had come by the afternoon of the 
day on which the hostage was sent back, 
but a courier came running in to Fortifica- 
tion Camp later on in the evening with a 
despatch from Hoops himself. It was 
addressed to Captain Go- Bang. 

* The black bees," it informed him, “ are 
massing in knots inside their hive, and I 
wouldn't like to bet they won't swarm before 
sunrise, if the night beclearand fine, Shouldn't 
think there's a score less than a thousand 
of them, but there's another batch forming 
in the rear of the king's palace. They have 
arms—spears, and bunches of assegais. They 
are putting on their war paint, daubs of 
red and white, so you'll have a pretty lively 
show. Be ready, sir. 

“I say, sir, wouldn't the mitrailleuse 
touch 'em on the sore spots ? " added this 
incisive missive. 

Captain Go-Bang sought out the General 
at once, and a council of war was held. 

“ We don't want to kill any, and certainly 
not more than we can help of those savages,” 
said the kind-hearted Captain gravely. 
J guess they have about as much right to 
live as we have. And they're in their own 
land, too." 

“ Well, we offered them peace, and instead 
they are going to attack us. If they do, 
we must defend ourselves." 

Now, the garrison being so small, it was 
determined by Grout not to expose a single 
man if he could help it. Therefore, instead 
of sentries at the hill-foot, light wires were 
placed around it, and no one could touch 
these without an electrie bell ringing at the 
sentry's box by the gate. Forage had been 
collected in the evening and two immense 
fires laid, which would quite illuminate the 
road all the way up. 
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The mitrailleuse was loaded and ready. 
It could be in action at the very moment 
it was needed. 

The garrison turned in early and lay on 
its arms—its spears for the blacks, its rifles 
and cutlasses for the white men. 

Dess, Cluny, and Bill had each a station. 
Cluny's was the most hazardous duty. He 
had to creep half-way down the hill, as 
soon as the alarm was given, and fire the 
piles, 

Bill, being very active and sharp in sight. 
was in command of the rapid firers, and 
Dess was the officer of rifles. 

The battle would be fierce if it came to 
fighting, but everyone was determined to 
do his best. 

Even the black men under Grout were 
burning for the fray, and if Jet loose they 
would give a terrible account of the foe. 

Grout himself believed that the enemy 
would mass at the hill-foot, but would not 
charge until the sun rose and dispelled the 
darkness, He believed that the moment 
his rays gilded the highest clouds, and 
before it even touched the distant mountains 
tops and turned the snow which had fallen 
there to pink, they would leap up as one 
man—or one wild beast—and charge the 
hill with knife and spear. 

General Grout was ready, however, 
though anxious also, Wrapped in some 
skins, he slept on the rocks close to the 
spot where the sentry stood on watch. 

But the night crept slowly on and on, and 
there was never a sound save the cries of 
wild animals or birds far in the forest lands 
beneath them. 

Twelve o'clock and the sentry was relieved. 
Again at two, and once more at four. It 
would be daylight in & couple of hours now, 
and the General, who had really slept but 
little, determined. he would get up and go 
the rounds, his flash-light in his hand. 

In less than half or & quarter of an 
hour after this every man was armed and 
ready. 

Both food and water were served out and 
the officers in charge were told to keep all 
quiet, and on the firing of a rifle haste in 
good order towards the gate, whites in the 
van, blacks to be kept in hand till they had 
the orders to advance. 

Waiting for the battle is a far greater 
trial to the nerves than actual fighting is. 
And the time seemed now to creep so 
slowly. 

Captain Go-Bang and Grout stood near 
the entrance talking low to each other. 

Twenty past four! Five-and-twenty past 
four! 

* Surely our watches have stopped, said 
the Captain, and held his to his ear. 

Whirr-rr-rr-rr-rr ! 

The electric bell ! 

Everyone flew to quarters. 

(To be continued.) 
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Here was a find, and he hurried back 
to give information. The value of this may 
* easily be conceived when I state that by 
* next morning the foraging parties had 
succeeded in capturing at least five score 
t of these animals and driving them home to 
5 the hill-top. Many milch goats were also 
* found. 
» Food for these was the next thing to be 
4 thought about, but this was easily found, 
* and so for weeks at least the garrison was 
& safe and ready either to fight or to make 
friends. 
3 Scouts that Grout had sent out to recon- 
I noitre from the brim of the great crater, 
. whence with their lorgnettes they could see 
o right into Volcania, as Captain Go-Bang 
ig had named it, returned to inform them that 
“J there was great excitement among the 
. savages, thousands of whom could be seen 
armed to the teeth. The great war- drum or 
¿š tom-tom, moreover, was sounding con- 
＋ tinually night and day. 
110 A code of signals was arranged. the scouts 
were better armed and provisioned, and 
45. despatched back to the summit of the 
Q^ mountain. 
at Neither Go-Bang nor Grout desired war 
as! for war's sake, and therefore, laden with 
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"Ww HEN I came to myself I was lying upon 
» a cloak by the side of the highway, 
and my lord on his knees bending over me. 
« At first it seemed to me that I was waking 
jd out of a dream. I strove to rise, but with 
i a cry of pain I fell back again. Then I per- 
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is ceived that my doublet was open, and within 


it a bandage thrust against my breast. 


re 55 Both were stained with blood, and I could 


THE KING'S LIEGE. 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE RETURN, 


have wept to think that the fine doublet in 
which I had taken so much pride had been 
rained so speedily. 

Lie still," whispered my lord. “In a 
little while we shall take you to a more 
comfortable resting- place.” 

“I have been wounded ?” I said weakly. 

*" Yes," he answered; “but with care 
'twill soon mend. You have done well in 


“The Splendid Knight," etc. 


your first fight, and à wound is no unwclcome 
thing, so it be not too deep.” 

I turned my head and looked about me, 
The road was like a battlefield, and men 
and horses lay quiet upon the bloodstained 
snow—the men, some with their faces 
turned upward, towards the sky and others 
with their heads buried in the snow. 

Two frech horses were. being harnessed 
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to the King's coach in place of those which 
had been killed. A little farther down the 
road I saw two horses. The saddles were 
empty, but underneath were swung from 
wrists and feet two unhappy wretches. 
I could not tell at the time who they were, 
but only that they were prisoners. 

My lord had gone to see to the harnessing 
of the coach. Now he came back to me. 

“ Whither shall we go ? " I asked him. 

„Back to Oxford," he answered. since 
our wounded will have better care there. 
Sir George will miss his guests; but what 
matter? At daybreak there will be many 
to tell him of what has happened ; to-night 
we have other things to do.“ 

The coach wheeled round and came up 
beside us. In the dim light I saw a stranger 
holding the reins. Then suddenly the moon 
-shone out pure and clear. Beyond the coach 
Y saw something dark sway to and fro. The 
Might fell upon it. Shuddering with horror, 
I closed my eyes, for it was Lindermann I 
-had seen, swung by the neck from a bough 
of a tree which overhung the road. His 
face was purple and black and his tongue 
hung from his mouth, which seemed to 
smile in a terrible fashion. His body 
quivered in the breeze so that I could not 
tell for certain if there was life still in him. 

Then my lord and another lifted me upon 
the cloak, very gently, and carried me to 
the coach. My eyes were still fastened on 
the hanging figure, and underneath I saw a 
large purple stain upon the snow. Then I 
knew surely that the wretched traitor was 
dead and out of the reach of any more 
suffering in this world. 

I was sct very carefully in the coach, and 
although the wound in my breast ached a 
little, I did not mind it greatly. I had for 
companion & young man with a fair face, 
who had been wounded by a pistol-shot in 
the right arm, and he, too, made light of his 
trouble. 

“Tis a little thing to adventure one's 
life in the King's service," he said as the 
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coach began to move slowly back towards 
Oxford, “and one does not ride in the 
King's coach every day. Yet it might 
have been a sorry enough business if my 
lord of Rothes had not thought to please 
the King with his cock-fight. "Twas a 
pretty fight just now, and to-morrow all 
the country will ring with it. As sure as 
he lives, Lord Rothes owes his life to you. 
See to it that he forget it not, for, like many 
another, he has & good heart and a bad 
memory." 

“Twas but a happy chance," I answered 
him, “ and if he forget it I shall not cry 
shame on him." 

I looked out of the window of the coach 
and my eyes fell upon a man's dead body, 
his face turned upward to the sky. The 
moonlight rested upon it, and I knew that 
it was de Villiers. His features were still 
handsome, as they had been when he lived, 
but pale as the snow, and his dark eyes 
stared at the moon. 

I drew back with & sob in my throat, for 
after all he had been kind to me in a fashion, 
and had certainly saved my life when Ruston 
would have choked me to death. 

Then I fell to thinking of Henry Nevill 
and wondering what had become of him. 
The young man beside me was not unlike 
him, albeit he lacked his grace and comeli- 
ness. He was likewise of happier fortune, 
seeing that he had fought for his King and 
was no traitor. 

The coach now went faster, and we drew 
level with one of the men on horseback. 

“ Look there,” exclaimed my com- 
panion, “ and if there is a pint of blood in 
the rascal's body at the end of our journey, 
you can call Jack Forde a liar for the rest 
of his life!“ 

I looked past him out of the window. 
At first I could see nothing but the horse 
and his rider. But the next moment the 
coach swerved to the right, and I saw be- 
neath the horse the form of à man sus- 
pended. I could not mistake the thick 

( To be continued.) 


matted dark hair and the swarthy face. 
now livid from faintness and loss of blood. 
His doublet, which was half open, was torn 
and stained, but his neck was rigid as though 
he were dead. 

“I think he is dead," I said, turning to 
my companion. 

* Nay, that is he not; I will wager a 
crown on it," he made answer; for if he 
were dead his head would hang; but see the 
muscles how they strain. "Tis a chance 
if he escape the gallows after all. What 
strength the wretch must have had! I call 
myself no craven, and yet I confess that I 
would rather see him thus than cross swords 
with him. Who can the fellow be, I wonder ? 
and what brought him into this business ? " 

* His name is Ruston," I answered, not 
a little proud of my knowledge. I have 
good reason to know him, since my throat 
still aches from the grip of his fingers." 

Mr. Jack Forde looked at me with amaze- 
ment and, I thought, à new interest. 

„Why, then," he exclaimed, “ you have 
more than ordinary skill or good luck to be 
alive after such an adventure! 

“Twas no skill of mine that saved me." 
P returned, but the good luck that made 
an enemy a friend for long enough to save 
me—now he lies dead behind us in the snow. 
I would that he could have been saved, 
traitor though he was!” 

* How did he fall? asked Mr. Forde. 

“Shot through the throat, when he 
pressed my lord hard," I said; “ but who 
fired the pistol I know not." 

* "T was I who fired the pistol," Mr. Forde 
replied with much pride, “ and a truer aim 
I never took." 

* "Twas a sure shot, I made answer. 
* and yet I find it in my heart to be sorry.” 

* Yet he has escaped the gallows, and 
there is much to be said for the difference. 
since he died like a gentleman and not as a 
traitor.” 

J am far from denyin 
as we entered the city of 


it." I exclaimed 
xford. 
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THE STORY OF A JOLLY 


M i was on his feet at once, whilst we 
grouped about the door of the van 
certainly not less interested than the police- 
men in their discovery. 

As Jim dropped the bundle on to my bed, 
its jangling metallic sound prepared us, 30 
that we were scarcely surprised when the 
knots were untied to see that it contained 
about two dozen silver spoons and forks, 
a small cream-jug, and three salt-cellars of 
the same metal. 

„Mr. Warner," exclaimed Frank, with 
considerable excitement, ‘“‘ they must have 
been left by that tramp ! ” 

„What's that ? " demanded Jim, turning 
hastily to face him, whilst Ted re-tied the 
bundle. 

“I said that the tramp must have left 
those things in our van," answered Ingleby. 

" A tramp—eh ? " 

„Mes, said Uncle Eustace, * we were 
disturbed at about half-past one this morning 
and found a man under the bed where vou 
have just discovered the bundle of silver. 
We didn't lose much time in getting rid 
of him, as you may imagine, but if we had 
dreamed he had committed a burglary we 
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CHAPTER XVIII. —ARRESTED ! 


should have detained him. As it was. 
continued Uncle Eustace, “ he no doubt 
entered our van to avoid pursuit." 

Jim listened to this account of the affair 
with a amile on his face, and then turned 
to his colleague and deliberately winked. 

“ Well, now, that's a likely tale, isn't it?“ 
cried Ted. 

“ Yes, a very likely tale!“ echoed Jim. 
* Come to think of it, a pity you didn't 
tell it before.” 

“ There was not much time to tell you every- 
thing," said my uncle. whilst Harry looked 
very solemn. “However, I am sincerely 
glad you have succeeded in recovering at 
least some of the stolen property, although 
I little expected you would find it in our 


„Come,“ exclaimed Jim, “we don't 
want to stand 'ere talking and wasting 
time. You'l have to come along of us to 
Barstead —that's what you've got to do! 

“What on earth do you mean?" de- 
manded Unole Eustace. 

* Don't I speak plain? I mean that we're 
going to arrest you for the burglary at 
Mr. Johnson's—that's what I mean.” 
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“ Ridiculous nonsense," answered Uncle 
Eustace. "Surely you must have sense 
enough to see that I'm a gentleman." 

“Never mind about sense," said Jim. 
“It isn't my business what you are. All | 
know is that Mr. Johnson's property wa: 
found hidden in your van, and that's about 
good enough for us. Anything you've get 
to say can be kept till you get to Barstead. 
You'll be brought up before the magistrate: 
this morning." 

Followed by Ted, who carried the re 
bundle, Jim now descended the steps, whil- 
we formed a small group around the door 
Uncle Eustaceremained silent a few moment. 
evidently trying to make up his mind wha: 
in these unpleasant oircumstances was th: 
best thing to do. 

„Very well," he said presently, it al! 
seems very foolish, but I suppose you thins 
you're doing your duty. Fortunately, Bar- 
stead lies on our way, so we will join yo- 
there in less than two hours’ time." 

“ Ah, you'll be there long afore that. 
answered Jim. About ‘arf an hour, if vo. 
ask me. You'll come along at once in ow 
cart. Now, where's your common sense? 
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he demanded scornfully. “ thinking we're 
likely to let you out of our sight." 

Uncle Eustace began to look more serious 
than ever, and indeed it was plain to the 
meanest intelligence that circumstances 
were scarcely favourable to us. Not, of 
course, that I imagined my uncle would 
fail in the end to clear himself, but it ap- 
peared that he could do so only bv sending 
for my pater or some one else who could 
give him a good character and convince the 
magistrates that he was not a thief. 

But this could not fail to create delay, 
and, instead of finishing our tour on Tuesday 
afternoon, as arranged, it seemed to have come 
to an untimely end this Saturday morning. 

Uncle Eustace had doubtless come to the 
conclusion that there was no help for it, and 
that his wisest course was now to bow to 
necessitv and accompany the two policemen 
in their cart without raising any further 
difficulties. So he turned to Frank Ingleby, 
who was doing his best to prevent Harry 
from crying. 

* Well," he said, ‘ this is a tremendous 
nuisance, Ingleby, but I am afraid I can't 
help it. I must get you to bring the van to 
Barstead as soon as you can y 

Not a bit of it," cried Jim. 
to come along of us.” 

My uncle now stared at Frank and the 
rest of us as if he were entirelv at a loss, 
for if he and Frank were taken into custody 
Solomon and the van must obviously be 
left to the care of myself and Harry, who 
at the moment certainly did not look as if 
he were fit for any serious responsibility. 

Don't vou understand," said Uncle 
Eustace, that it is absolutely impossible 
to leave these two boys alone? 

" Never you worrit yourself," answered 
Jim. “ They know their way about pretty 
well. Now thea,” he continued, there's 
no more time to be lost. If you don’t look 
sharp, I shall just have to put the hand. 
cuffs on you both.” 

While Jim was talking, Ted had been 
letting down the back seat of the dog-cart, 
and the suggestion of putting on handcuffs 
seemed to infuriate my uncle, so that I had 
never seen him look so angry before. 

“ Look here," cried Frank, “it won't 
take two minutes to put our horse between 
the shafts," and I felt glad that no objection 
was offered, as the harness was the oaly 
thing I felt very doubtful about. Anyone, 
surely, could lead old Solomon four miles 
along a quiet country road, although I did 
not quite understand what would happen 
to us when we reached Barstead, unless 
Uncle Eustace sent a telegram to my pater. 

Ted was actually helping Frank to 
harness the horse, and as they buckled the 
last straps I went to Uncle Eustace and 
told him we should get along quite well until 
we saw him again. 

“Why, of course you will," he said, with 
a rather doubtful glance, however, at 
Harry. “ Why shouldn’t you? All you 
have to do is to start at once ‘ 

" Oh, but can't we have breakfast first ? ” 
I asked, for I was beginning to feel ravenously 


hungry. 


He's got 
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“ Be careful with the spirit-stove, that's 


all" he answered. Better not light it 
inside the van, lest you burn the whole thing. 
Yes," he continued, have some breakfast, 
but, without staying to wash the things, 
just stow them away as they are, get along 
to Barstead, ask where the magistrates sit, 
and wait for me.” 

Are you coming this morning?“ de- 
manded Jim, “or shall we have to make you?!“ 

Without any more delay, Uncle Eustace 
pressed a hand on Harry’s shoulder, then 
mounted to the front seat of the cart next 
to Ted, who held the reins, whilst Frank 
Ingleby sat behind with Jim. 

Goodbye, Fred," cried Frank. Buck 
up, Harry." , 

Goodbye, bovs,” said Uncle Eustace, 
and we both shouted back our farewells, 
Harry a little tearfully, as the black horse 
began to trot towards the main road, 
reaching which, the cart turned the corner 
and disappeared from our view. 

What do you think they'll do to my 
father ? ” asked Harry, the instant we wero 
alone. 

“They won't hurt him," I answered. 
Come to that, it'll be rather a lark being 
all by ourselves. Come, and let's see what 
we can have for breakfast.” 

I knew that the only way was to try to 
keep up my cousin's spirits, though he still 
looked rather miserable as he followed me 
into the van. We could hear old Solomon 
munching his oats, Frank having taken the 
precaution to put on the nosebag before he 
left us. 

When I got out the stove, Harry began 
to cheer up a little, and said that he should 
like to manage it whilst I inspected the 
contents of the larder. At last we decided 
to have eggs and bacon and sardines for 
breakfast, and as soon as the water boiled he 
put on the frying-pan, but the bacon tasted 
rather burnt and the tea was almost cold. 
The fact was Harry had not patience to 
wait until the water boiled again, and if I 
attempted to interfere he did not like it. 

“ I guess that father and Frank wish they 
were in our shoes," he remarked, as we 
finished the meal. 

They are certain to get something to 
eat at the police-station," I answered. 

" Well, if I were in their place," cried 
Harry, "I know I shouldn't be able to eat a 
scrap. I say, he added, beginning to stow 
away th: breakfast-things just as they were, 

'do you think. we're likely to meet that 
burglar again? 

What's the use of asking me? I said. 
5 How should I know ? " 

"lI didn't ask whether you knew," re- 
torted Harry. "1 said ‘what do you 
think ?? You see," he continued, that 
he must have run into the van because he 
thought some one was after him, and he 
couldn't have meant to leave that silver 
behind, only -he was afraid to make a fuss 
about it in case we kept him and got him 
locked up. I wish we had now! What I 
mean is," said Harry, “ that we may find 
him waiting along the road on the chance 
of getting the silver things back again.” 
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„Still.“ I answered, “he isn't likely to 
know that we are alone, and he wouldn't 
dare to tackle the four of us." 

I confess that Harry's suggestion had not 
made me feel any more comfortable, but, at 
all events, it was time we were on our way, 
so I went towards Solomon in order to un- 
strap his nosebag. 

“ Here, I'll do that," &:d Harry, and I 
thought it would be better to let him have 
his own way. Come up, old horse," he 
cried, throwing me the nosebag a minute 
later ; but Solomon turned his head and gazed 
placidly at my cousin, as much as to say, 
“ Who cares for you, I should like to know ! ^ 

" You collar hold of the bridle while I get 
the whip," I suggested. 

" No," said Harry, I'll get the whip 
whilst you take hold of the bridle.” 

Even with the aid of the whip, he was 
unable to induce Solomon to budge an 
inch until I doubled my fist and punched tlie 
old hors» three or four times in the ribs. 
I don't think I hurt him much, but he was 
rather thin, and his ribs certainly made my 
knuckles sore. 

He seemed so much astonished that he 
actually started at a slow trot, but we got 
him and the van safely round the corner, 
and then jogged along the Barstead road, 
I walking on the near side to be in readiness 
lest we met a motor-car or a carriage or & 
van, Harry keeping on the other side of the 
road, carrying the whip and smacking it 
every other second. Still it seemed to have 
an effect on Solomon, who moved more 
quickly this morning than we had ever. 
known him to do before. 

For about half a mile we got along splen.. 
didly, although the sun shono very fiercely: 
and the horse was already growing hot. 
When, however, I suggested that Harry 
should put away the whip, he appeared 
annoyed, and, falling back behind the van, 
left me to look after it alone. 

A few minutes later I heard him shout. 

“ Fred! Fred! he cried, and at once I 
brought Solomon to a halt. 

“ Well, what's up?” I asked, a Harry, 
ran towards me panting. 

“I saw that burglar,” he answered. 

“Where?” I demanded, looking back 
along the road without secing a sign of 
anybody. 

" He was coming along behind us,” was 
the answer. "I didn’t recognise him ut 
first, until he began to wave his arms as if 
he wanted us to sto 

That's a likely thing," I said. 

" He ran & little way to overtake us,' 
cried Harry, who was obviously ae 
nervous. Then he seemed to disappear 
through the hedge.” 

" Oh well,” I answered with a sense of 
great relief, for I felt no more willing than 
my cousin to encounter the man again, 
that's all right. He saw he couldn't catch 
us, and has given it up as a bad job.“ 

Not he," said Harry. I only wish he 
had. But don’t you remember the short cut 
across the fields we pointed out last night! 
l believe he's taking that to head us off.“ 

(Tu be continued.) 
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B, Buxter ! " 
Two little white-faced boys tumbled 
agiinst him and seized his arms in terror. 
"Oh, Buxter, the bull's in Barn's field, 
and it's seen Bateman! We forgot to d 
The little boys tinished the remainder of 


BUXTER'S PATCH. 
By B. MoLvwEkvx. 


PART III. 


their speech sprawling on the grass, with their 
heels in the air. 

" Who kicked me that time?" said a 
small boy, turning round wrathfully. ** All 
right, you kids, I've got  double-soled 
boots." 


“ Oh, Tucker!” 
** All right,” said that gentleman, rising. 
" Oh, Tucker," snuffed the two small 
boys, “the bull's going to gore Bateman !* 
"I say, you chaps,” shrieked Tucker 
hoarsely, the bull's goring Bateman ! ” 
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Twenty small boys started up and twenty 
airs of eyes instinctively sought for Buxter, 
but that colossal figure had vanished. 

“ Coward !” broke from twenty mouths. 
“ Sneaking coward ! ” 

* He's bunked so that we shouldn't make 
him go!” roared Tucker. Come on, you 
chaps ! " 

If the cricket-mitch had not proved so 
engrossing just then, the spectators might 
have beheld a compact mass of kids scuttling 
along, for no perceptible purpose whatever, 
and uttering piercing war-whoops of excite- 
ment. 

Taking short, quick breaths, and treading 
on each other's heels in their eagerness to 
drag the hapless Bateman from the horns 
of the monster that had dared to attack 
Preslind’s hero, the boys flew, thirsting for 
vengeance, and a few hard knocks from 
flourishing arms and flying feet were accepted 
in quite a friendly spirit. 

At length they bolted, hot haste, out of 
the thick belt of trees that skirted Barn’s 
field and tumbled bodily over the palings. 
Then their hearts beat a rapid tattoo and 
their ardour dropped to zero, for in the 
centro of the field was the bull, in a state of 
fury that might have given pause to a 
stronger zeal than theirs. 

A jacket whereon was blazoned a scarlet 
square covered the animal’s head, while in 
maddened frenzy it pawed the ground, send- 
ing forth deep bellows of rage. 

And not eight yards behind the bull sat 
. Harry Bateman in his chair, helpless as an 
infant. Never had the poor fellow felt the 
loss of his legs so bitterly. And between the 
bull and Bateman was Buxter, in his shirt- 
sleeves, one sleeve torn from the cuff to the 
shoulder. 

He had had a sharp tussle in fixing the 
jacket, and as his long legs strode towards 
the chair the horror-stricken boys saw on 
the big bare arm a darker red than that of 
the scarlet-painted patch. 

Buxter caught sight of them, and, shouting 
* Get help!" started wheeling Bateman at 
8 smart run in the direction of the gate at 
the other end of the field. 

But the would-be rescuers hesitated. 
They coveted the glory of saving the hero 
of Presland from a dreadful death. After 
all, they were but very small boys. So, with 
& war-cry pathetic in its resemblance to a 
sob, the army charged, making for the chair 
in a wide semicircle, 

Three precious minutes had expired, 
during which the bull had achieved much, 
for the jacket hung a mere cipher on its 
horns, and at the sound of the boys’ war-cry 
the creature turned. With a guttural snort 


N the appointed Saturday Grimes went 
off with the rest with a heart almost as 
light as Hewins’s and as callous as West- 
gate’s, Everything worked splendidly, and 
the Captain’s confidence in Scoresby and the 
universal law was fully justitied. 

The cyclists reached the woods at about 
three, engaged a room at a cottage for their 
meal, stacked their cycles, and then roamed 
off in various directions. At four-thirty 
they gathered again, to find that their 
table was ready, though Scoresby hadn't 
turned up; but before they had time to 
grow very anxious he appeared, with a farm- 
lad helping him to carry the hamper. The 
lad vanished with his humble: reward, and 
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and the gleam of an angry eye, It bore down 
upon them. 

“ Whew ! " fell in dismay from Buxter, 
as he clutched the rug which Harry Bate- 
‘ian thrust in his hand. Must cut the 
ads off somehow! 

The boys camo on, their faces pale with 
few, a woful little army indeed. 

“Chuck your coats at him!" 
Buxter, runniug to meet them. 

They were too territied to understand. 

* Chuck your coats ! " he repeated sternly. 

And one or two struggled out of their 
jackets, though they did not venture to 
fling them at the awful enemy. 

The bull gave a thundering whack on tho 
garments. They might be fallen foes. 
Anyhow, they should have the benetit of the 
doubt. 

He soon discovered his mistake. Still, 
that brief delay onabled Buxter to get well 
between the animal and the boya. 

* Head away with Bateman ! he cried 
as they whirled past. 

Then, firm as a rock, Buxter stood and 
confronted the bull. 

Ten minutes later a party of small boys, 
breathless and dishevelled, propelled a 
wicker chair unceremoniously through the 
wondering people, blissfully unconscious of 
the occupant’s frantic gestures, In vain he 
hid implored thom to leave him and seek 
help for Buxter. He might have spoken to 
the wind. Presland's hero was safe enough 
now; they were not going to pul! up until 
they had landed him well in front of the big 
pavilion, 

Over the cricket-ground at break-neck 
speed went the chair, heedless of the wrath 
of the players, sending the bails flying as 
it darted by the wickets. But Harry 
Bateman got his chance. He caught the 
bowler’s wrist, and at last everyone under- 
stood, and all eyes were turned towards 
Barn’s field. 

Through the break in the trees they saw 
Buxter and the bull at close quarters. The 
boy was down once, but up again in an 
instant, With the skill of a gladiator he 
drew a jacket over the creature's head. It 
was Bateman’s; the young man had 
thrown it to the lad with a silent prayer 
that that brave life might not be the cost of 
his own crippled one. 

Doctor Harmer dodged the determined 
chair with the skin of his teeth, waving a 
white lace sunshade. Ladies and gentlemen, 
hopelessly bewildered, got in each other’s 
way in trying to run in the right direction. 
Boys tore up the wickets. Big sixth-form 
fellows raced along empty-handed. Buxter 
had saved Harry Bateman from a horrible 
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SOCIETY v. SCORESBY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Rollinson and I," ete. 


PART II. 


Scoresby received the congratulations of 
his delighted friends. 

* You had no trouble?” said Westgate. 
* About the vehicle, I mean." 

“ Not much," said Scoresby simply. 
“There was no procession, and that's why 
Im late. But I did manage to get one.” 

* And, of ceurse, one was en ugh " was 
the Captain's brilliant answer. “ You'll 
have to have a vote of thanks for this. I'll 
see about it presently." 

* No thanks," said Scoresby hurriedly. 
“I mean, it’s all serene.” And then he was 
entirely forgotten in the preparations for 
tea. 

During the meal, however, it was noticed 


death, and Buxter was in Barn’s field fight- 
ing for his life. 

He a coward ? Tell that to the marines ! 
Wait till they got hold of Buxter—he'd know 
what Presland thought of him! If—and 
that if" was shrouded in the sombre 
garb of remorse—if old Buxter had not 
passed beyond the shadow of the school's 
judgment. 

Thick and fast ran the boys, outstripping 
the masters and leaving Doctor Harmer far 
behind. Clearing the ground like grey- 
hounds, they took the plantation at a 
bound, emerging just in time to see Buxter 
take a flying leap over the palings ard land 
on his feet, whole and entire. 

* Buxter for ever! Three cheers for 
Buxter!" and a shout rent the air that 
brought a fervent “ Thank God!” to the 
Headmaster's li ps. 

Ten pairs of hands would have been none 
too many for Buxter to find a use for. No 
one said much. Schoolboys sometimes have 
a way of telling a chap what they mean 
without words. Before vou could have 
counted eight a knife had ripped off the 
dripping sleeve, a handkerchief was bound 
round the arm, and Buxter was hoisted on to 
four stalwart shoulders. 

* Bravo, Buxter! Well done, Buxter! 
Three cheers for the bravest chap at Pres- 
land!" How the fellows shouted over 
that! Hang the flagstaff concern! Donovan 
had put that matter straight. Why, wasn't 
t“ >> a general with a crank in his legs who 
was tip-top in the face of rare peril? Then 
ravo for another Presland hero! 

The people were cheering now. And the 
parenta of those small boys who had pro- 
pelled Harry Bateman's chair vith such 
energy knew that but for Buxter one or 
two chubby, rosy-faced lads might be lying 
mutilated down there in Barn's field. 

* Buxter for ever!“ 

Was there a prouder woman in all 
England than his old grandmother, as, 
armed by young Bateman’s father, she 
went to meet the procession. And people 
made way for her too now, just because she 
happened to be Buxter's grandmother. 

On came the crowd of big fellows, bearing 
shoulder-high the boy who only that morning 
they had branded with the stigma of coward. 
Buxter had, figuratively speaking, sent an 
arrow right in the centre of the bull's-eye, and 
the mark it left would never be erased at 
Presland. For it testified to a courage 
strong as iron, ready to spring into the very 
heart of danger. The courage that forms 
the backbone of brave men and makes 
England what she is. 

[THE END.] 


that he was absent, and when they sought 
him he was found outside, lying on the grass. 
He felt a bit seedy, he said, and would take 
something when the others had finished— 
if they didn't mind, and if there was any. 
thing left. And as they were all in the 
height of enjoyment they expressed their 
sympathy, and at once returned to the 
programme of the day. It did occur to 
Grimes vaguely that Scoresby might be 
sulking, and he wondered whether this 
development would do for his diary. He 
would think it over on his way home. 

At seven-thirty they set out on their 
return journey, leaving the cottager to send 
home the hamper on Monday morning by 


train, and Scoresby riding with the rest on 
Turner’s new cycle. Before nine they were 
safely back at Rodborough, ready for a 
Saturday supper; and at nine-thirty tho 
whole group foregathered for ten minutes' 
chat in the Captain'sstudy. It was naturally 
rather crowded, but they were all so happy 
that they did not mind. Then Westgate 
remembered a promise. 

„The success of the day," he said, is 
largely due to old Scotesby. We must give 
him that vote of thanks. Why, where ts 
the beggar ? ” 

Two of them went to find him. He came 
with them willingly, but they saw at once 
that he was still a little out of sorts. There 
was time now to comfort him, and they did 
it heartily. Then Westgate made a really 
clever speech, in which genuine kindness 
fairly glowed, and in which there was no 
reference to universal law or the rights of 
Society. And while he was making it some 
nine fellows resolved to second it. 

But it was never seconded. As soon as 
the Captain had finished, Scoresby spoke. 

* Hold on," he said. You're most 
awfully kind and all that, but I must say 
something first.” 

The general attention at once became 
fixed. Perfect silence fell, and it was seen 
that his face was quite tragic in its expres- 
sion. 

“Ive been worried all day," he stam- 
mered, '* whether to tell you or not. I 
decided not, but now I seem bound to 
speak. All the same, I'd rather leave it to 
you. I mean I've got something to say 
which won't please you, and I won't say it 
if you tell me to shut up. But I'm obliged 
to warn you before you give me that vote of 
thanks.” 

Had the sun—in spite of the Captain’s 
thoughtfulness—affected poor Scoresby’s 
brain? After a while they saw the drift of 
what he had said. 

“My word!" said Hewins. What's 
wrong with the chap? Speak up like a 
man. Do you mean that the job cost more 
than we gave you ? If that's all, we'll soon 
pay up the balance.” 

Scoresby shook his head gloomily. 

Not that," he said. But do you want 
me to say? 

By that time, of course, everyone was 
curious, and the demand was unanimous 
that he should go on. So on he went. 

“ Very well," he said, ** but don't blame 
me after. You remember the arrangement 
we made—or you made? I was to wait 
at Titmarsh Station until a vehicle should 
come along, wasn't I?” 

Everybody nodded. 

“Well,” proceeded Scoresby, that was 
all right. I was simply to pick one out of a 
procession of farmers’ carts and traps and 
come along in it. But as it was Saturday 
there weren't any of those vehicles about. 
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The traps had gone to market, and the 
carts were laid up for the day. I reached 
Titmarsh at two-thirty—and waited—and 
waited—and waited ! ” 

Fellows looked surprised. They hadn't 
troubled about details before. And Scoresby 
went ahead : 

It began to look pretty queer at last. 
I couldn't carry the hamper, and there was 
nobody to help me. I began to feel wild, 
because I knew how you’d want your teas. 
But in the end, when I was just at the last 
gasp, I heard a noise of wheels, and a vehicle 
actually came in sight." 

Several fellows gave a sigh of relief. 
Scoresby's story was so painfully realistic 
that they lived those anxious moments 
over again with him, forgetting that they 
had enjoyed both tea and supper since. 

“It was a pretty difficult situation," 
proceeded Scoresby, “and I wished the 
committee had been there to discuss it with 
me. But it seemed, after all, that there 
was only one thing to do. So I stopped the 
vehicle, got the hamper taken up, arrived 
at the wood just on time, and there got a 
farm-boy to help me the rest of the way." 

Well, was that all? If so, where was 
the trouble? But just as they were again 
beginning to think of sunstroke, Scoresby 
resumed : 

“ I got up with the driver, but there was 
no room for the hamper there. So, willy 
nilly, it had to go inside. But I haven't 
told you yet what the vehicle was; and, of 
course, that's just what I didn't want to 
tell you." 

A certain uneasiness fell upon everybody, 
the direct result of the fellow's tragic and 
ominous style. He looked from face to face 
appealingly as he came to his climax: 

„That vehicle was a d 

He hesitated for another moment, during 
which the tick of some one's Waterbury was 
distinctly audible. Then he whispered : 

That vehicle was a hearse /” 


It is impossible to describe the end of 
that gathering with any regard to detail. 
It was rather confused, and nothing was 
definitely settled; besides, so many fellows 
left early and hurriedly, feeling more or 
less as Scoresby himself had felt at tea- 
time, that it was doubtful whether the last 
stages of the debate saw as much as a quorum 
present. In spite of a natural desire for 
vengeance, however, it seemed very clear 
that Scoresby could not be blamed. If he 
had not used the hearse they would have 
lost their tea: and having provided their 
toa, he would have been foolish indeed 
to spoil it by revealing the secret too soon. 
The only question was whether he would 
not have done better to keep it longer; 
but even there he had them. It was by 
their own desire that he had revealed it, 
and, he said, entirely against his own will. 
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So Westgate declared him free of blame, 
though he did not proceed with the vote of 
thanks, 

Grimes, however, found himself thinking 
hard when the meeting was over. As we 
know, he had really gone deeply into this 
business and had been mixed up with the 
very springs of it. On the whole, therefore, 
he decided that the matter required further 
investigation. 

He carried out this investigation on his 
own account by meeting Scoresby quite by 
accident on Sunday morning in one of the 
corridors, The talk that took place was 
entirely friendly and informal. 

“I say," began Grimes, ** weren't. there 
any porters at Titmarsh Station who could 
have helped you with the hamper ? ” 

Scoresby looked surprised. 

“What!” he said. “ Did you expect 
me and a porter to tramp all that way with 
your grub? My dear cha M 

„Oh, no!” said Grimes hastily. “ I was 
thinking the porter might have had a hand- 
truck, or something of that sort." 

* That’s not a bad idea," said Scoresby 
meditatively. I wish it had occurred to 
me yesterday. Now that I think of it, they 
do generally do that kind of work at a 
railway-station. But, of course, it’s too 
late now. That's the worst, you see, of 
putting a moke like myself into a responsible 
position. I ought to have had somebody 
with me to help." 

At that point Grimes felt a little guilty, 
which was not unn&tural under the circum- 
stances. He saw, moreover, that it was 
useless to cross-examine Scoresby now; for 
though the fellow was as civil as need be, he 
was evidently quite prepared to be offensive. 
Again, it was plainly impossible to prove 
anything, for nobody but Scoresby himself 
knew the whole truth. 

So finally Grimes gave it up in despair, 
and it still remains as much as ever a matter 
of speculation to him. "Thought, however, 
is of little value if it does not leave some kind 
of result, and in his diary that night he made 
certain alterations and additions to his notes 
for the previous Thursday. When he had 
made them he read over the whole page again. 

If Society finds that a chap is particu- 
larly good at boiling kettles at picnics, it 
is entirely justified in asking him to do so— 
every time. (Query.) 

“ There is nothing cruel about this. 
in fact, a universal law. 

* Society should not, however, insist upon 
its rights too ofte:. The kettle-boiler may 
not care for it. He may not actually seek 
an opportunity of scoring, but should such 
an opportunity occur he may be in a temper 
to accept it—joyfully ! 

Another universal law!“ 

And Grimes went to bed immediately 
afterwards, feeling thoroughly exhausted. 

[THE EN p.] 


It is, 
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THE WHITE FEATHER.” 


By Mrs. FORSYTH GRANT, 


Author of “ The Hero of Crampton School," “Chums at Last,” e'c. etc. 


"s jolly hard lines for Algv, and that's 

all about it," said Arbuthnot, in a 
conclusive tone of voice. And I wish to 
goodness that the thing could be found!“ 

“So do I,” said Easte. “Such a lot to 
lose all at one go, too! But I don't suppose 
Algy cares a rap about losing the money in 
comparison with losing those precious notes 
that he has been working at for the last, 
hundred years or so." 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the summer term. A group of 
boys were standing talking together in the 
grounds of Harborough School. They were 
all big boys, in the Upper Form. Har- 
borough was a large public English school 
of high standing, and was situated near the 
sea, quite in the country. 

The “ Algy " referred to in the present 
conversation was the headmaster. His 


name was Dr. Algernon Arnot, and by the 


boys he was always called “ Algv." He 


was a quiet, dignified man, much liked by 
his pupils, 

The dav before, Dr. Arnot had, in some 
unaccountable manner, lost a pocket-book 
full of valuable contents, and the boys were 
at present discussing the less. He had had 
the pocket-book with him when he had gone 
out the preceding day, and soon after his 
return hàd discovered that it was not in his 
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possession. A search had already been 
made for it, but to no purpose. The walk 
Dr. Arnot had taken the day before had 
been a very desultory one ; he had wandered 
about along the cliffs hither and thither some 
distance from the school, but the route he 
had traversed was all over a very unfre- 
quented part, and it seemed curious that the 
pocket-book had not been found. The boys, 
who were full of interest and sympathy, had 
arranged to have a regular, organised search- 
party that afternoon, and they intended to 
try and go through every inch of ground 
which their master had crossed. 

Amongst other things, the pocket-book 
contained seven or eight pounds in money, 
and some written matter which was of ex- 
treme value to Dr. Arnot—of such value, 
indeed, that its loss was almost irreparable. 
Easte had certainly been right when he had 
: surmised that the loss of the money was 
absolutely nothing to Dr. Arnot in com- 
parison with the loss of those valuable 
papers, which had been the work of so much 
time and labour. 

“ Algy's frightfully cut up about the 
papers," observed Vernon, a tall, slim, nice- 
looking boy of attractive manners. He was 
standing arm-in-arm with Easte, who was 
his great friend. Anyone with half an eye 
can see that. And no wonder. I say, I do 
hope the thing will turn up to-day." 

“ Rather,” said a boy called Wilson. 
“ It'll be awful if it doesn't.“ 

* I believe Algy would go mad if he didn't 
find it," observed Arbuthnot. **Or die of 
grief. Or—something of that sort. Didn't 
he say to you, Westie, that he was in an 
awful way about it?" (“ Westie” was 
Arbuthnot's name for Easte.) It is 
jolly queer "—Arbuthnot chattered on—“ He 
must have dropped the thing somewhere, 
vou know, and it can't have got up and 
walked away by itself! All the same, 
I know I'd mind losing the money ten 
thousand times more than losing those 
boshy papers Algy thinks such a lot of. 
They could go to Jericho for all I would 


care, and M 
Arbuthnot !” Vernon 


* Oh, shut up, 
broke in, laughing. Tou do talk such 


rot!” 

Shortly afterwards they all went in to 
class. aste and Vernon sat next each 
other. 


Vernon was a boy of rather a curious 
temperament. He was sensitive, full of 
nerves, and easily upset—a faculty for which 
he rather despised himself. In his own 
words, he considered that he was too ready 
to show the white feather,” and this idea 
was often a great trial to his self-respect. 
Yet he was a tremendous favourite with the 
boys. For some reason or other—perhaps 
for some subtle reason connected with this 
slight description of his character—he was 

enerally called by his schoolfellows ‘‘ My 
y Mary." 

Very different in temperament was his 
great friend, Easte—a big, strong-looking 
boy of a bold, fearless nature, whom nothing 
ever disturbed, either mentally or physically. 


Dr. Arnot and Vernon had been rather 
at loggerheads lately. In one or two 
trifling matters Vernon had got slightly 
into trouble and, altogether, whether 
reasonably or unreasonably, he was in a 
somewhat irritated state with his master. 

He was a restless boy at times, and 
latterly he had taken to fidgeting in class 
and occasionally whispering to the boy next 
him in a manner which was annoying to the 
head. To-day he was clearly in one of his 
restless moods. 

On the present occasion the headmaster 
was conducting this particular class. He 
was in the middle of a sentence, explaining 
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something in connection with the lesson, 
when suddenly, Vernon, who had been 
fidgety and inattentive, let a heavy book 
fall inadvertently to the ground with a 
loud bang. 

Dr. Arnot paused, looked gravely at 
Vernon in silence while the latter picked 
up the book and put it baok in its place; 
then, after a continued pause of two or three 
seconds longer, the headmaster went on 
with the lesson. 

A few minutes afterwards, while Dr. 
Arnot was still speaking, Vernon bent his 
head and whispered some words very low 
to Easte. 

Again Dr. Arnot paused in the lesson. 

“ Vernon," he said sternly, ''leave your 
seat and go and sit over there.” He pointed 
as he spoke to an empty place some little 
distance off. 

Vernon, full of inward anger at having to 
leave his seat beside Faste, was, of course, 
compelled to obey. He rose, gathered his 
books together, and stalked towards the 
place indicated, which happened to be next 
to Arbuthnot. 

„Hallo! said Arbuthnot to himself, as 
Vernon, rebellious and angry, strode silently 
towards him. Great grampus! What on 
earth does Algy send the Lady Mary over 
to me for? Does Algy think that I, or any 
chap under the sun, could keep him quiet 
when he's in one of his jumpy, don't care 
moods, such as he’s in to-day ? Especially 
when he's evidently waxy.” 

Still chattering inwardly to himself, 
Arbuthnot continued furtively to watch 
Vernon. Dr. Arnot waited until the latter 
had taken his seat, then proceeded with the 
lesson. 

Vernon, cross and reckless, still fidgeted 
a good deal. Mechanically his fingers played 
restlessly with a large indiarubber strap, 
and shortly afterwards, in the middle of the 
lesson, the strap suddenly slipped from his 
grasp by mistake. To his consternation, it 
flew from his hand, whisked out into the 
room, and landed on the floor not very far 
from the headmaster’s feet. 

Arbuthnot, always more than ready to 
see the humorous side of things, became 
convulsed with suppressed laughter. He 
grew crimson in the face, shook all over, let 
the tears run down his cheeks, buried his 
head in his book, stuffed his handkerchief 
into his mouth, pinched his arms unmerci- 
fully, and, in short, did his utmost to control 
himself. 

Dr. Arnot stopped in the lesson and 
turned towards Vernon. 

“ Vernon," he said sternly, 
that strap.” 

Vernon walked forward into the room 
and obeyed in silence, while Arbuthnot 
crammed his handkerchief farther still into 
his mouth, buried his crimson face still 
deeper in his book, and the other boys looked 
on with amused interest. 

Dr. Arnot waited until Vernon had re- 
turned to his seat before he spoke again. 

Vernon, he said then, very sternly, 
“ you will stay in this afternoon and write 
out a hundred lines. And if I have to speak 
to you to-day once more, I shall punish you 
severely." 

* I'm awfully sorry, sir," Vernon began 
quickly. “ I never meant the strap to bang 
on to the floor like that. It whipped out o 
my hand before I knew where it was ak 

“ ''hat'll do," the headmaster interrupted 
sharply. 
write out a hundred lines.” 

Vernon's restlessness and inattention had 
often annoyed Dr. Arnot lately; he was 
angry with the boy, and was in no mood 
to condone his conduct or accept excuses 
from him. 

The headmaster went on with the class 


“ pick up 


“ You will stay in, as I said, and 


while Vernon sat, proud and silent, fuming 
inwardly with rage. To begin with, he was 
easily irritated by his master at present, 
and this punishment was just the climax. 
He had been particularly looking forward 
to a free hour or two that afternoon, and to 
joining in the search for the pocket-book, 
for he had a theory of his own as to the place 
where the pocket-book was most likely to 
be found. He thought, too, in his present 
unreasoning state of mind, that he was 
being punished unjustly, and too heavily, 
considering that the afternoon was to be a 
special one. So he sat, with a look of anger 
on his face and fury at his heart. 

When the class was over, the boys filed 
out, Easte, Arbuthnot, and some others 
gathered round Vernon. It was now nearly 
the dinner-hour, and immediately after 
dinner the projected search was to begin; 
but Vernon would have first of all to write 
his lines before he could do anything else. 

“ You'll have time to come after us when 
you've finished your lines, Lady Mary, and 
help to look for the pocket-book,” said 
Arbuthnot consolingly, * if you hurry up 
like a house on fire, which you can easily 
do, unless we find the book soon, which, of 
course, we shan't. So do buck up, old 
fellow, and then you can follow us." 

Not I!" returned Vernon, with lofty 
indignation. ‘‘ Catch me going to look for 
Algy’s confounded pocket-book when I 
finish my lines! Rather not! I'll bunk 
off as far as I can in the other direction ! ” 

„And why?” asked Arbuthnot. ‘If 

ou do," he added mischievously, ** you'd 

etter look out, in case you meet wild bulls, 
or escaped lunatics, or furious burglars, 
or—things of that kind." 

„Shut up!“ said Vernon croasly. 

“ But what bosh, Lady Mary ! " observed 
Wilson. “ Don’t be an idiot. Of course 
you'll come afterwards and help us, if there's 
time." 

* I tell you I won't ! " exclaimed Vernon 
angrily. “If he chooses to be so beastly 
mean as to give me lines for nothing, or— 
or hardly anything, he needn’t expect me to 
look for his rotten property! And I hope 
he won't find it either!“ 

* You had better come afterwards, old 
chap," said Easte persuasively. 

* No, I will not!" exclaimed Vernon. 
And he stalked angrily away with his head 
in the air. 

Arbuthnot looked after him with a wise 
expression on his face. 

„There's no use going at him any more,” 
he observed. For, if he won't come for 
you, Westie, he won't come for hundreds of 
British sovereigns, or German Emperors, or 
Russian Czars, or Sandwich Island kings, 
or—or anything else in the world! That’s 
certain.” 


(70 be continued.) 
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DLE NET 


«t ADE ' ,9 

C “Hullo! What now?“ 
Nothing. only I've arrived.“ 

„From the land of impots, I sug- 
gested. 

** Yes," my chum admitted ; and he looked 
at his hands, which, as well as his mouth 
(he very often forgot it wasn't a lead-pencil 
he was using) bore excellent testimony 
to the fact that he had been hard at it quite 
recently. 

„Got them all cleared off?“ I asked. 

" Oh, yes. And quite ready to start 
afresh. Ay, and I’ve not lost any spirit 
either." 

“I believe you. But, anyway, I've had 
a nice quiet hour to myself while you have 
been grinding away, and really I've quite 
enjoyed it, but now i 

I rose and put my monthly copy of the 
“ B.O.P.” away in the most resigned manner 
possible, for experience had long ago taught 
me it was no good burying myself in books 
when Grimmer was in the way. It was our 
weekly half-holiday at the *'' Oaklands.” 
Harry Grimmer, my bosom chum, had had 
to spend part of it in Firth's room getting 
“ impots " finished off ; which was not a very 
unusual thing for him. Accordingly, I had 
taken myself to a quiet corner of the play- 
room and waited patiently for his appear- 
ance. 

It was our custom to spend as much of our 
time together as possible, and we always 
waited for one another whenever one of us 
happened to be kept in for the everlasting 
trouble, ** impots." 

It wasn't our fault really. We hated 
them, and consequently would never of our 
own free will have made their acquaintance. 
But our master, apparently, had a different 
way of looking a“ it. So it was his fault. 

But once together and out in the open 
air we forgot all about “ impots " and all 
such trifling matters. 

This I should have said was the general 
mule, for, bright. though the afternoon was, 
my friend's brow wore a cloud. 

I knew what the trouble was, and also 
what it meant to him, but refrained from 
mentioning the subject myself. If he was 
in the mind for discussing it, I well knew he 
would soon start. As a matter of fact, we 
had left the old building and streets far 
behind, and were well out into the green 
lanes of the country before he did. 

" You can tell," he began, 
haven't got my locket back.” 

“ I thought as much. Still, you've only 
yourself to thank." 

" Yes. I know I deserve to lose it. I had 
a fair warning about it the first time he 
took it. Still, I do want it back." 


“that I 
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THE SILVER LOCKET: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv VINCENT SUTHERLAND. 


CHAPTER I.—DOROTHY’S CAVALIER. 


“ Firth is, after all, a good sort. As you 
say, he gave it back to you once when he 
need not have done so. He is the best 
master we've ever had for that sort of 
thing." 

My chum offered no reply, so conversation 
dropped, and we walked on in silence for some 
time. 

The cause of his depression was simple 
enough. I have already said we were fast 
friends, being known to the school as The 
Inseparables.” ö 

The last Christ mas vacation he had spent 
at my home, and during his stay there had 
managed to worm himself very deeply into 
the good books of my sister Dorothy. 
How he managed it I don't know; but I 
soon found out that each day of that fateful 
holiday I saw less of my chum than I did at 
school. 

Sundry fishing excursions and  cross- 
country runs that I had planned were all 
given up when I saw that he and Dol in- 
variably disappeared in the morning, and 
did not return till dusk, or at best to dinner. 

* Awfully sorry, old chap," he said quite 
humbly when I remonstrated with him 
one dav for his inattention to me. 

Then he added in quite a different tone, 
“ But she is a nice girl, you know! 

He was right. I did know, so I said 
nothing, only thought what a bright pair 
thev must make together. 

When it was time for my chum to leave, 
I did my utmost to scheme so that I could 
be present at the parting, but even in this 
I was beaten by that wilv fellow. 

After the usual “ good-byes " and thanks 
to my people, the beggar slipped off, and the 
next I saw of him wasat the station, whither 
he had walked with Dol, who was evidently 
content to walk back by herself. A day or 
two previously P had noticed she no longer 
wore a little silver locket that hitherto had 
scarcely ever been off her person. I knew 
what funny ways girls—and particularly my 
sister—had, so of course I said nothing. 
I thought considerably more, though, when 
one day at school I saw it in my chum's 
possession. 

“ Merely a keepsake,” he told me in the 
most inditferent manner imaginable, and that 
was the utmost I could obtain from him. 

It contained her likeness, and—silly beggar 
—he had a weakness for taking it out during 
lessons to gaze at. 

I noticed this particularly when he had a 
problem in mathematics which mastered 
him, or during French, which was his worst 
subject. 

Perhaps he found he gained an inspiration 
from losing himself in meditation while 
studying the thing. 

(To be continued.) 
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Anyhow, Firth soon noticed this habit of 
his. He took the locket away from him 
once, but returned it after a few days. 

Now, however, he had once more taken it 
and bid fair to keep it. 

Grimmer had made a most humble request 
for his “ keepsake,” but the master had 
plainly told him he must not even think of 
ever secing it again. 

It was a law at “ Oaklands ” that any 
fellow forfeited any article taken from him 
during study, and so he had only himself to 
blame for his loss. 

This consciousness, however, did not give 
him comfort, neither did it give him his 
locket back. At length he broke the silence. 

“Cade, old chap, I'm going to get that 
locket back by hook or bv crook. If I can't 
do it by fair means I'll do it by foul." 

* You're desperate," I remarked, with a 
grin. 

„Maybe I am. Anyhow it shall be in 
my hands again somehow or other." 

“I don't see how vou will manage it. 
It's a losing game fighting against a master.” 

That's neither here nor there. You 
will do no good by talking, old man. My 
mind is made up, and I am going to try. Will 
you help me? Yes or no." 

Of course I said I would, but tried my 
hardest to put him off such a senscless idea. 
As he had warned me, however, it was so 
many words wasted, for I failed to turn him 
in the slightest from his purpose. 

* Look here," he said, * I should know 
what to do if I knew where he has put the 
thing." 

“ But you wouldn't dare to——”’ 

" Yes, I would," he interrupted. “I 
know what you were going to say. If I 
knew it was in his study, sitting-room, or 
anv other room, I would be in after it like a 
shot.’ 

* You must be mad, Grimmer.” 

„Very likely I am. At all events I'm 
going to see if I can't manage to get into 
his house in an ordinary and proper manner. 
Then if I can spot it, in I go after it when he 
is out of the way." 

* How will you know he is out of the 
way?” 

“ That isn't as difficult as the first move— 
that of getting in. No. If I can but find 
out its resting-place, take my word for it the 
thing's as good as back in my possession." 

“ I hope it will be as you desire," I replied 
in an unconvinced tone. 

Whatever deep-laid plans he may have 
thought of for enabling him to enter Firth's 
house were rendered unnecessary by an 
event nappening which made that part of 
the business an easy and straightforward 
matter. 


HOW TO CAPTAIN IN THE CRICKET-FIELD. 


HAVE often been requested to write 

something upon the above subject. 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to tell all 
future captains of teams who read this 
article some of my ideas how a team should 
be worked, although I can assure my readers 
it is a great deal easier to captain Australia 


By G. H. S. Trott, Ex-Captain of Australia. 


than some English scratch teams. I mean 
by that, a mixture of players who have never 
seen each other before the day of the match. 
The following notes may come in handy to 
the candidates who are about to become 
captains for the first time. 

lf you are appointed for that position at 


the commencement of a season, and before 
the actual matches start, it would be just 
as well to play a few scratch games among 
your own pliyers and thereby find out 
what position in the field each player is best 
fitted for. When vou find that out, always 
try to keep them there, as use is second 
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nature to most players. As soon as a man 
gets accustomed to one particular place and 
fields well there, never shift him unless it 
is absolutely necessary. Try and instil into 
the players under your care perfect con- 
fidence in yourself. Let them see by your 
actions on and off the field that you are doing 
everything in your power for the benefit, 
of the whole side and not sacriticing the 
welfare of ne team for only the individual. 

You may expect growlers—nearly every 
team possesses these! There are different 
ways of dealing with them. One way is to 
get the committee of the club to drop them 
out of the team if thev become too can- 
tankerous, for there are always as good fish 
in the sea as ever was caught, and there are 
plenty of good fellows and good cricketers 
to qualify for these places. Some fellows 
cannot help growling, and would growl at 
an angel from heaven, but, as a rule, there 
is not much harm in this sort, and he will 
try and do his best if he is taken off when 
his bowling is hit. A man should never 
growl at his captain ; if he thinks he has a 
grievance, to go on in that manner does him 
no good whatever in the eyes of the rest 
of the team. It is more likely entirely to 
alienate their sympathies from him even if 
his grievance is real. 

When a team are all chums and have 
every confidence in their skipper, that is a 
team that is generally successful. You 
must study the methods and the different 
temperaments of your batting side. You 
are sure to have some batsmen with nervous 
temperaments, Well, this class of batsman 
requires humouring, and they should gene- 
rally be put in about fourth or fifth; never 
under any circumstances should they be 
sent in during a period of what is known 
as a rot —that is, when wickets are 
falling fast. It is usually a good thing to 
start the innings with two plucky players, 
a right and left-hander for preference. 
This is a good choice, and often upsets the 
fieldsmen and also tends to put the bowlers 
off both their length and their direction. 

Never put two hitters in together, unless 
you are trving to beat the clock—that is, 
trying to win the match in a certain limited 
time. You will often notice when two such 
men are at the wickets they score at such 
a pace that they knock themselves out 
running between the wickets, and disaster 
follows. Always try and have one steady 
batsman in if a hitter is at the other end. 

If you are depending upon your bowlers, 
and they happen to be fair batsmen as well, 
try and manage to put them in fairly early, 
so that they will have a chance of having 
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a little rest before again starting to bowl. 
If a batsman in your team whom you 
generally put low down in your batting list. is 
continually getting not out," give him a lift 
up in the list and put him up first or second 
wicket down, as very often some slumbering 
ability is brought to light in that manner. 

When your innings is finished you com- 
mence to think how you are to get your 
opponents out for a smaller score than your 
side has made. My idea for a captain (and 
I am sure you will find it a very good one) 
is always to consult with your wicket-keeper 
and tell him to keep his eves on the bowlers 
and to report to you every few overs how 
they are bowling, and how the batsmen 
seem to be plaving their deliveries. You 
might argue, “ I am quite capable of seeing 
for myself how my bowlers are bowling." 
My answer is, Never mind how much you 
see, your wicket-keeper (if he is any good 
at all) can see twice as much as you can; 
he can see how much twist or break each 
bowler is getting. or he can see if thc wind 
is fetching the ball across in à way which 
constitutes & swerve. He is al«o able to 
tell whether the batsman is plaving the 
bowling confidently. Therefore I contend 
it is always a good thing to consult with 
your wicket-keeper.” Often in my own 
career I have felt very pleased when a certain 
bowler has been taken off when I was 
batting and a much easier one substituted. 
In that case I am sure, if the captain had 
consulted the man behind, he would have 
allowed that particular bowler a few more 
overs at me. Do not kcep a bowler on too 
long if the batsmen are plaviny him safely. 

Another good thing to remember is, if 
you have your first two bowlers unsuc- 
cessful at the end they started at it is 
wise to let them change, for you will find 
out then if they were bowling from their 

roper side at first. In my own experience 

have often found that I had started the 
bowlers at their wrong ends. In many 
instances, and as soon as they were changed, 
quite a different complexion was put on the 
game. I generally allow a bowler, if he has 
a decided preference for a particular end, to 
bowl from there. Often good bowlers have 
been discovered in this manner, as the 
following incident will show. 

New South Wales were playing the 
Erglishmen on the Association Cricket- 
ground at Sydnev. The late Percy McDonell 
was captain of the Walers.” The two 
English batsmen, Stoddart and MacLaren, 
were going strong, both making their cen- 
turies. McDonell was in a terrible fix, all 
his best bowlers failing to make the slightest 
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effect on the batsmen. 


batting alone. He had gained his reputa- 


tion of a great batsman and had made some 
It was his 


huge scores for a country team. 
first big match. Howell, noticing McDonell 
in a difficulty, went up to him, and the 
following conversation tock place: 

" Look here, Perey,” said Howell, “I 
think I could get those fellows out.” 

What do you bowl ?”’ replied Percy. 

“Well, I have done a little bit up- 
country," said Howell modestly. 

** Well, for our sake have a go, and here's 
the ball" said McDonell, never for a 
moment anticipating the result. 

Bill started. The second ball he bowled 
Stoddart, the following over another, and he 
finished up by getting four or five wickets 
at a very moderate cost. From that day he 
has been recognised as a first-class bowler. 

Never keep two of the same class of 
bowlers on a good wicket. What you want 
and must have is variety. A good com- 
bination is a fast right-hand and a slow left- 
hand ; a left and right-hand medium paced ; 
a fast right-hand and a slow left-hand bowler 
that bowls over the wicket, and one that 
bowls over the wicket on a sticky wicket. 
You should always bowl the men that make 
the ball break, and always so that they 
increase their pace. When bowling on that 
kind of wicket, the ball is easy for the 
batsman to watch; the best bowler is the 
one that bowls over medium pace. 

When a right-hander is bowling on a 
sticky wicket and breaks off from the bats- 
man’s off-side you should have a strong on- 
field with a couple of good fieldsmen at short 
leg; and when a left-handed batsman is 
batting, vice versa, with a couple of good 
fieldsmen in the slips. When a left-handed 
bowler is bowling the other way the slips 
should be strengthened and stand close up. 
When a fast bowler is bowling on a fast dry 
wicket, always let him bowl with the wind 
and not against it, for the idea is to get as 
much pace out of him as you possibly can. 
Don't let him bowl too long, unless he is get- 
ting wickete. Immediately you find him slow- 
ing dowr, give him a rest. The wicket. keeper 
will let you know how his pace is. If you 
bowl yourself, let the side feel that you are 
one of the team. And if you fancy you can 
get a batsman out, go on to bowl ; but if you 
find you are not doing as well as you thought 
you could, do not forget to take yourself 
off. Always play to win till the last run is 
scored, for always bear in mind, and impress 

our team likewise, that à match is never 
ost till it is won. 


THREE WEEKS WITH CYCLE AND TENT. 


o away early the following morning 

we made good progress through Bourne- 
mouth, Poole, and Wareham, into Weymouth, 
a fairly long journey, where our first concern 
was for a dip in the sea, which proved de- 
lightfully refreshing after a very dusty 
ride. 

The next concern was for a camp site, and, 
pedalling back along the Wareham road for 
a mile and a-quarter, we came to a farm- 
house, which we remembered passing as we 
descended into Weymouth. 

Here the farmer's wife generously told me 
that we might camp just wherever we could 
find a suitable spot, and this on a farm of 
480 acres! Overjoved at our good fortune 
in so easily procuring permission to camp 
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PART III. 


again, it did not take us very long to find 
a delightful spot right in the corner of a 
meadow, two fields away from the road and 
entirely screened from view by high hedges. 

From this spot could be seen away in 
the distance the majestic Dorset hills, with 
the huge White Chalk Horse showing con- 
spicuously on the side of one of them. 

It was at Wevmouth that the third 
member of the party was to meet us, and 
his advent was eagerly awaited all through 
Sunday, for we meant to give him the 
warmest of greetings. 

A sumptuous midday meal of fried 
chops, with boiled potatoes and runner 
beans, followed by ground-rice pudding and 
stewed plums, was prepared in good time, 


but it was not till five o'clock that I met him 
at the post-office in the town. 

We had arranged to be outside this ren- 
dezvous every two hours throughout the 
day, and Stan and I were beginning to 
weary of the ride to and from the camp 
site. 

Bert's late arrival was due to the fearful 
hills and a strong head-wind, as well as the 
rough flint-strewn roads—a combination not 
conducive to good progress a-wheel at any 
time. 

However, he soon made his presence felt 
when he did arrive, and in a number of wn ys 
added to the enjovment and pleasure of all. 

We spent altogether four days and nights 
at this pretty spot, enjoying many a ramble 
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in twos and threes over the surrounding hills 
and meadows, whilst the quest for mush- 
rooms led us over several miles of country 
before breakfast each morning, when the 
freshness and beauty of the fields are to 
be seen at their best. 
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prevent the passage of sheep and cattle from 
one field to another, the fact that the fields 
are mostly without hedges or walls between 
them and the highway rendering some such 
provision a necessity. 


Making inquiries for the bailiff of the 


6. Preparing Dinner, Weymouth. 


All the eggs, milk, and butter that were 
required we obtained from the farm, the 
rest of the provisions and necessaries being 
purchased in the town. 

We were now able to go out regularly in 
twos, leaving one in camp to clear up and 
prepare the next meal, which was always 
welcomed by the wanderers on their return. 

This proved an admirable arrangement, 
and so secluded was the camp site that the 
one at home often went off for a walk over 
the cliff after clearing up, leaving the 
camp unattended ; or else energetically set 
to work washing the handkerchiefs, towels, 
stockings, and dish-cloth, which dried quickly 
enough when hung on the guy-lines or oa 
the hedges. 

Bert, the new arrival, on one occasion 
returned to camp with a comb of honey, 
and stated in explanation that he knew 
we were all awfully fond of it, which in truth 
was the case; but, sad to relate, it proved 
the death-knell of our peaceful meals, for 
we were pestered with swarms of wasps 
for the remainder of the time we were at 
Weymouth, the yellow bodies invading the 
milk, sugar, jam, and honey in battalions, 
and absorbing almost as much of the latter 
as we did ourselves, 

The first few wasps were despatched with 
æ towel, but for every one killed a whole horde 
seemed to arrive later, and after many fruit- 
less attempts to oust them out we left them 
to enjoy their existence in their own sweet 
way. There must have been upwards of a 
hundred in the tent at every meal excepting 
supper, which, coming late in the evening, 
found them retired for the night. 

With the arrival of Wednesday morning 
preparations were expeditiously completed 
for travelling again, and, everything being 
stowed neatly away, on three cycles this 
time, we pedalled into Weymouth for a dip 
in the sea preparatory to making for Abbots- 
bury—a small village on Lady Ilchester's 
estate, nine miles distant, and famous for its 
swannery and old ruins. 

Having enjoyed a hot cup of coffee at a 
smart travelling booth situated on the 
promenade, we set out for our destination, 
where we arrived somewhat late, after 
rambliag about a good deal during the 
journey. A peculiarity of the highways 
hereabouts is noticeable in the number of 
gates which stretch across the roads at 
intervals varying from a hundred yards or so 
to half a mile apart, their office being to 


estate, a Mr. Hutchins, we discovered that 
this worthy gentleman was not at home, and 
so perforce had to await his return. 

After killing time for two hours, our host 
put in an appearance and quickly fixed 
us up for the night on a farm close at hand, 
where we pitched the tent as the evening 
was drawing in accompanied by half a gale 
of wind, and before an astonished and 
admiring crowd of village onlookers, who were 
obviously amazed tó see a tent spring up 
apparently from nowhere. 

All night long the sides and poles flapped 
and swayed ominously, but the gallant little 
crib withstood the buffeting without giving 
a stitch anywhere. 
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of these stores cannot be very extensive’ 
judging from a piece of cheese we obtained. 
It had a highly polished surface all over, 
very much like glass, and in colouring and 
texture was hardly distinguishable from a 
chunk of mottled marble, clearly manifesting 
its antiquity. I hardly like to think of the 
decades that must have come and gone 
since that cheese was a fledgling. 

Packing in good time, our wanderings were 
quietly resumed through Burton Bradstock 
into Bridport, where we took dinner at an 
inn in company with a well-to-do visitor 
down from town, who expatiated at length 
on the beauties of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

Have you ever been to Beer?“ said he. 
We reluctantly admitted that we had not. 
Lou must see Beer," said he ecstatically. 
“I simply revel in Beer," and he emptied a 
pint glass of Bass without a tremor. 

It was well he explained where the village 
was situated, or we might have misunder- 
stood his meaning. 

Leaving Bridport, Chideock was soon 
reached, and then on through Charmouth 
into Lyme Regis. The whole day’s ride was 
most enjoyable, as the road passed up and 
down the cliffs, and in and out between the 
hills, now with a long stretch of sea and 
coast visible, now with the sea hidden by 
the intervening hills, whilst the inland 
panorama was heightened in warmth ard 
colour by numerous villages scattered about 
the valley. We must have pushed the cycles 
a good eight miles that day up the long and 
steep gradients which rise from the sea 
level, one hill in particular out of Chideock 
being especially noticeable, with a climb of 
two miles to the summit. 

The travelling was most enjoyable, how- 
ever, as we were by no means pushed for 
time, nor had any idea of hurrying. 

The view of Lyme Regis, or Lyme, as it is 
colloquially called hereabouts, obtained from 
the hill-top soon after leaving Charmouth is 
beautiful in the extreme. 


7. The Dorset Hills, 


The next morning we were early astir, 
and, after a refreshing wash in water drawn 
from a public pump in the village, two 
attended to the preparation of the breakfast 
whilst the third member of the party made 
sundry purchases at the village stores. 

The quantities of provisions sold in some 
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The town itself, consisting of innumerable 
old houses jostling against the more modern 
erections in red brick, appears a mass of 
warm browns and reds and sepias, and rests 
as it were in the lapof the hill; whilst to the 
left, the tiny harbour extends its friendly 
arms into the blue sea and gives shelter 
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to a galaxy of small craft. Far away round 


the bay the tall cliffs gradually fade from 
view in the misty distance. 

As usual I went off to find a camping- 
ground, leaving the cycles and the other 
two campers watching the breakers from 
Gun Cliff. 
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Taking it by turns again in reinaining in 
camp, we were able to fill in the spare time 
boating, bathing, and fishing, thus passing the 
two days very pleasantly. 

The bathing-tents here are very quaint 
affairs, consisting as they do of a square 
wooden base supporting four corner posts, 


8. A Visitor, Abbotsbury. 


I inquired for the nearest farm, and was 
directed across a good mile of meadow, 
eventually discovering a quaint shamble of 
buildings amidst a cluster of trees. 

The farmer's wife opened her eyes in 
astonishment at my request. 

After reflection she said: es, you 
woan't do noo 'arm up in yon meadow, where 
they 'orses are. Stay tho'! You'd better 
not camp up there tho', for the old man is 
out on the booze, an' if 'e finds you there 
when 'e comes back 'e might abuse you." 

As some amends for this sudden change in 
her decision, she directed me to the house of 
Mr. Caddy, a builder, away on the hill-top, 
who had a meadow some distance off. 

Having discovered this gentleman, he very 
kindly sent one of his employees to show 
me where the meadow was situated, giving 
immediate permission to pitch the tent any- 
where therein. 

A stiff climb of three hundred feet above 
the station and up a narrow lane brought 
us to the field, which was in all ways ad- 
mirable for camping. 

Leaving my guide, I hastened back to the 
town, where Bert and Stan were pleased 
beyond measure at the success, I had been 
away so long that they imagined a site 
was not to be found. Purchasing what 
provisions were needed, we had a very stiff 
half-hour's work pushing the cycles up the 
hill to the camp site, but, once there, very 
soon had everything in the usual comfortable 
condition. 

From the tent-door a grand view of Char- 
mouth Bay was obtained, with the numerous 
tents of the bathers appearing as flecks of 
white upon the brown shingle beach, whilst 
at night the Portland light blinked inter- 
mittently at us. 

Being fairly close to the station, water 
was easily obtainable, although it was well 
paid for by the time it reached the camp, 
for a stiff climb with two gallons of water on a 
broiling hot day is not the least arduous of 
occupations, 


whilst around these posts white canvas is 
fastened to secure privacy. One side is 
covered by two overlapping pieces, which, 
fastened from inside, form the door of the 
concern. 

The roof consists of a further piece of 
canvas stretched from post to post, which, 
having no middle support, naturally sags 
in the centre. 

It was raining when Bert and I occupied 
one of these antiquities, and a pool of water 


dation, a uecidedly comely figure adorned 
with a large blue-and-white spotted apron and 
a large sun hat with turned-down brim, 
laughingly accosted us as we departed. 
* You've 'ad a fresh-water bath and a salt- 
water bath this time, gen'lemen." We were 
not quite sure whether she was subtly 
poking fun at us, secure in the knowledge 
of the leaky roof, or whether she noticed us in 
the sea whilst it was raining. 

The fishing proved decidedly expensive, 
and, had we not been philosophic fishermen 
and ardent devotees of the cult of the angler, 
it is possible we should have thought our- 
selves sold. 

Chartering a boat at the Cobb, Bert and I 
pulled out to sea for a good two miles, 
taking sundry lines and baits with a view 
to making havoc among the sea denizens. 
We did not anchor down, for the simple 
reason that we were without the means of 
doing so; and therefore, having baited the 
hooks with some slippery slimy mussel, 
cast them overboard. Nothing would tempt 
the fish to get on the hooks, possibly because 
they were off feeding, or it may be they 
were winking the other eye at us from the 
security of the sea-bottom. 

After drifting and rowing alternately 
for an hour and a-half, I suggested we had 
better be turning for home, as I felt the 
first qualms of internal dissensions. 

To my surprise, Bert admitted that he too 
was in the same boat in more senses than 
one, and, being in entire agreement with the 
desire to return, both of us hauled in the 
lines for the last time. From the end of 
Bert's line dangled a small rock whiting, 
which would have been returned to its 
element had it not been advisable to retain 
it as necessary evidence of our catch. 

It was decidedly hard work pulling in 
against the wind on a choppy sea when 
everything we looked at seemed to dance 
in derision. 

Never did harbour appear so erratic in its 
movements or so welcome after this experi- 
ence, and our parting with the boat and 4s. 
was affecting in the extreme. Pocketing 
the silver and securing the painter, the 
boatman sympathetically inquired after 


9. Tea Time, Lyme Regis. 


collected on the roof in a very short time, 

and, working through, descended drip by 

drip on to our clothes and down our necks. 
The proprietress of the bathing accommo- 


(To be concluded.) 


the catch. “I know'd they worn't a- 
biting," said he consolingly. 

So did we; but, not feeling at all talkative, 
we left him looking out to sea. 
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A HOLIDAY IN FLANDERS WITH THE CAMERA. 


W” steamed out of Victoria in the Conti- 

nental Express with five dozen plates 
and a light heart. Two hours later we 
rattled into Dover and boarded the Princesse 


By CHARLES HORNER. 


(lilustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


Clémentine, one of the fine fleet of cross- 
Channel boats run by the Belgian Mail 
Packet Service. As she cast off from her 


moorings and cleared the pier, shutter was 


One of the Bells in the Belfry at Bruges, made in 1744. 


set and a final * snap” taken cf the white 
cliffs of Old England, after which chairs 
were appropriated and we settled down to 
enjoy the four hours’ sea passage. But, 


. alas ! the elements were unkind, and—let us 


not dwell on that eventful interval, in the 
holiday. 
About 3.30 p.m. we sighted, right ahead, 
a long-drawn-out line of white buildings 
shrouded in mist. That was our first view of 
Ostend. An hour later the Princesse 
Clémentine ran alongside the embarcadere, 
and, after declaring to the Customs officer 
that we had rien du tout in the way ef dutiable 
goods, we ran the gauntlet of a horde of 
uniformed officials, each yelling the name 
of the hotel which he represents—a very 
Babel of tongues. And so, as Pepys would 
say, to tea, and after that a stroll on the 
Digue and early to bed. 
tend is generally associated with 
rabbits, but the tourist might visit the 
town year after year without seeing a single 
specimen. They are reared in the villages 
round about, and Ostend is merely the port 
of shipment. In the summer season the 
camera will record the gay and crowded 
scene on the front, but at any time of the 
year a stroll round the quays will give 
countless opportunities for the making of 
p pictures and studies of humble 
emish life. The Flemish women, who 
appear to work harder, if anything, than 
the men, always go bareheaded. The men, 
dressed in bluish smocks, go clattering 
about in heavy and clumsy wooden sabots, 
and out of the ever-changing scene the 
quick eye will seize on many an excellent 
icture which the quicker plate will record. 
e quaintest costumes will be seen, and the 
best opportunities will be had in the Marché 


The Brabo Monument at Antwerp. 
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aux Poissons at the end of the Quai des 
Pécheurs. As the building is roofed, the 
guinea camera with its lens of small aper- 
ture will be placed hors de combat. More- 
over, the place is redolent of an ancient and 
fishlike odour, as Shakespeare hath it, 
but the amateur, undaunted by these two 
drawbacks, may enter and do much exe- 
cution. 

With a dozen plates used and a fresh 
batch loaded, we left Ostend at 3.31, 
arriving twenty minutes later at Bruges, 
where we purposed staying till the follow- 
ing evening. What a quaint, dreamy, 
old-world town Bruges is! With its 
numerous bridges and waterways, the ancient 
city reminds one of Venice; but in its 
architectural beautv, the number of ancient 
mansions built in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, all decorated so wonderfully and 
elaborately, Bruges is certainly unique. 


“In the market-place of Bruges 
Stands the belfry old and brown: 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
Still it watches o'er the town." 


So sang Longfellow. We paid half a 
franc and set out to climb the 400 steps 
of this world-renowned tower. Grasping 
the stout rope and groping in the darkness, 
round and round, ever upwards, we at last 
reached the summit. Three hundred and 
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The Monument on the Field of Waterloo to 
Colonel Gordon, 
who was A. D. C. to the Duke of Wellington, and who 
was killed during the battle. 


fifty-four feet high, we gazed down on the 
Grande Place and over the city. People 
and carriages crawled about like ants 
down there. Even the birds circled below 


THE 


(y the hundreds of thousands of people 
who patronise the railways during the 
holiday season, probably few give a thought 
to the coat-of-arms which adorns the loco- 
motive or saloon carriage. On first thoughts, 
one would not imagine any connection 


de Bourg. 
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us. To the west we could discern the 
North Sea; northwards the canals stretched 
into Holland. At our side a worker in 
the belfry explained in alleged English the 


some steps on the north-west corner of the 
square. Opposite the Hotel de Ville is the 
Maison du Rci, which also has a very 
beautiful front. This, however, is best 


A General View of the Farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, Waterloo, 
which was defended in the ever-famous battle by the soldiers of the German Legion, and only captured after 


terrible slaughter. 


mechanism of the bells, and so, having 
taken two or three bird’s-eye views, we 
descended again to the Grande Place. 

The Hotel de Ville is close by in the Place 
Its grand front is decorated 
with forty-eight statues of the Counts of 
Flanders, and if the light is suitable a plate 
should certainly be used here. Like the 
belfry, the Hôtel de Ville has seen Bruges 
in its prime—in the days when the pop 
tion of the city was four times what it is 
now and when it was the great mart of 
Europe. 

Tearing ourselves away from dreamy 
Bruges, we sped on to Brussels. A pelting 
rain greeted us as we stepped out of the 
Gare du Nord, and so our first impressions 
were the reverse of favourable. But after 
breakfasting next morning, the bright, 
warm sun, the clean and handsome streets, 
the shady and spacious boulevards and 
bright ca/és fully justified its title of“ Little 
Paris.“ 

In Brussels one feels keenly the limits 
of the hand camera. Some of the finest and 
grandest structures in the Belgian capital 
tower up to such a height that it is but a 
needless waste of plates to attempt them 
without a rising front. One of Brussels’ 
noblest piles, the Hóte! de Ville, rises to 
a height of 360 feet, so that even with a 
rising front a wide-angle lens would probably 
be required. The hand camera will. however, 
be sufficient for the richly decorated facade, 
and in this case the best position is from 


Taken from the Genappe road along which the French retreated 


lighted in the morning, and hence should be 
taken before noon. 

Though the amateur with the hand 
camera is handicapped in taking many of 
the historic and beautiful buildings of 
Brussels, there is another class of subject 
for which the hand is better than the stand 
camera. The city is rich in statuary— 
not the cold, formal type we are used to in 
London, but groups and figures which seem 
only to want the breath of life in order to 
move from their pedestals. Placed in the 
squares and open spaces, they are well 
lighted, so that a fairly rapid exposure 
may be made where the traffic would not 
admit of the fixing up of a stand camera. 
The statue of Godfrey de Bouillon on the 
Place Royale makes an excellent picture ; 
the warrior, seated on his prancing steed, 
raises aloft the banner of the Cross. On 
the Place du Petit Sablon is another fine 
piece of work—the statue of Counts Egmont 
and Hoorn, the noblemen who were cruelly 
done to death by the Spanish tyrant, 
Philip u. In the centre of the Place des 
Martyrs stands the monument to the 
memory of those who fell in the wars of 
1830, when Belgium threw off the Dutch 
yoke ; the Belgian lion rests at the feet of 
the a figure which represents 
Belgium, the broken chains symbolising the 
bondage which has been thrown off. The 
Colonne du Congrès, though rather lofty, 
is a very fine piece of work, and should be 
secured if possible. 


ARMS OF THE GREAT RAILWAYS. 


By 4 HOLIDAY-MAKER. 


between the device on a twentieth-century 
express and the eleventh-century Crusades. 
But it seems that the practice of bearing 
coats-of-arms definitely took its rise at that 
time, although a fourteenth-century writer 
would have us believe that Adam, Noah, 


and the Patriarchs indulged in armorial 
bearings ! 

But a railway does not, and in fact dare 
not, let its fancy run riot in the design of 
a coat-of-arms as knights and nobles used 
to-do. Almost without exception the arms 
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of the leading companies are an olla podrida 
of the arms of the chief towns which the 
lines serve. 

Sixty-five years ago. when the mileage of 
the new-born Great Western Railway barely 
exceeded 100 miles, as compared with nearly 


3,000 now, the company adopted for its 
coat-of-arms a combination of those of 
London and Bristol, the alpha and omega of 
its system. The arms of London are on 
the left-hand side, those of Bristol on the 
right. In the peculiar language of heraldry, 
the Bristolian coat-of-arms is described : 
Arms gu. (= gules, red), on the sinister side 
(left), a castle with two towers domed, on 
each a pennon, all ar. (argent, silver or 
white), the castle on a mound on the sinister 
side base (lower part) vert (green), the 
dexter (right) side ines barry wavy of six 
ar. (silver), and az. (azure, blue), thereon a 
ship with three masts sailing from behind 
the castle or (gold or yellow), the fore and 
main mast in sight sa. (sable, black), on each 
two sails of the second. 

Below the shield is the motto, ** Virtute et 
industria," which, of course, means virtue 
and industry ; and above is the strange- 
looking crest of two interlaced arms issuing 
from the clouds, the right hand bearing à 


Midland Railway. 


vicious-looking snake, and the left a pair of 
scales. On the left.hand side are the 
ancient arms of London, a red cross on a 
silver ground with a sword in the upper 
left-hand corner—the dexter chief quarter. 
The motto is“ Domine dirige nos“ (“ Lord 
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direct us "), and the crest a silver wing of a 
dragon bearing a red cross. 

The London and North-Western, which 
exceeds all other lines in receipts and in the 


number of locomotives, has an unusually 
simple coat-of-arms, reminding one of the 
reverse side of our coinage. The figure of 
Britannia is seated, with trident in hand, 
looking in the reverse direction to that on 


the coins, with a wideawake lion at her 
side. The remainder of the design is made 
up of ornamental scrollwork and con- 
ventional foliage, with the company's name 
inscribed on an interlaced scroll. 
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The im 
crest for the arms of the Midland Railway 
Company is a wyvern, “ with wings ex- 
panded, sans legs," as the heraldic descrip- 


ssible creature serving as a 
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tion runs. The wyvern, with the dragon, 
the griffin, the unicorn, the cockatrice, and 
the double-headed eagle, form a group of 
monsters invented in days when the human 
mind ran riot in the kingdom of natural 
The wyvern, with the cinquefoil 


history. 
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in the lower left-hand corner, comprises the 
coat-of-arms of Leicester. The deer con- 
fined in the comparatively diminutive palings 
represents Derby; the arms of Bristol are 
seen again on the right-hand side; the 
helpless lamb and three mullets (in heraldry 
& figure must have six or more points to be 
called a star) stand for Leeds, whose source 
of prosperity is the sheep's back ; the cross 
and fleur-de-lys represent Lincoln ; and the 
peculiar zigzag design in the upper left hand 
corner is the coat-of-arms of Birmingham. 
The Midland Railway thus borrows its 8 
from six of the largest towns on its system. 
The palm for beauty in coats-of- arms 
must go to the Great Eastern Railway, not 
only for design but for coloration, to which 
a photograph is unable to do justice. The 
arms of London form a centrepiece, sur- 
rounded by eight other coats-of.arms of 
the leading towns served by the company. 
The colours figuring in this cómbination are 
red, yellow, bius. green, and gold. 
Strangely enough, there are but two 
companies which intgoduce a locomotive 
in their crest—the London and South- 


Great Central Railway. 


The London 


Western and the Great Central. 
and South-Western locomotive 1s green, 
as are the engines of the other company. 
The arms of London occur once more; the 
five castles occur in the arms of the one- 
time royal city of Winchester; the golden 
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star and crescent on azure ground stand for 
Portsmouth, with the simple coat-of-arms of 
Southampton at the side. 

The Great Northern, joining as it does 
the two kingdoms, fittingly combines the 
arms of England and Scotland. The three 
lions in the position known as passant 
guardant represent England, and the other, 
in a boxing attitude, a lion rampant, stands 
for Scotland. The union is repeated in the 
crest, where the rose and thistle are com- 
bined. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway also goes a-borrowing for its coat- 
of. arms. London appears once more. At 
the side are two dolphins, the arms of 
Brighton; underneath, the golden crescent 
and star of Portsmouth re-appears ; and the 
three attenuated lions represent Hastings. 

A pleasant departure from the ordinary 
course is seen in the coat-of-arms of the 
Great Central Railway. The continually 
recurring circular design is abandoned, and 
even the name of the company does not 
appear. On a scroll at the base the word 
* Forward " looms large, and the idea of 
energy and s is followed up by the 
locomotive and spread wings on the crest. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN BAST COAST HERO. 


COX8WAIN CABLE OF THE CITY OF WIN- 
CHESTER AND J. Z. DRESDEN, BOTH ALDE- 
BURGH LIFEBOATS. 


JAMES CABLE has been coxswain for twenty years, 
During his career he has individually saved thirty lives, 
and, assisted by others, he has saved four hundred lives. 
He has the Royal Humane Society's bronze medal, also 
three dari seris from the same society. He has been 
awarded the National Lifeboat Institution’s silver 
medal for saving seventeen lives from the Norwegian 
barque Winifred. He also has the second and third 
service clasp from the institution. On one occasion 


[Photo by W. SWINBURNE. 
James Cable. 


Cable and crew were ont for a severe spell, during 
which they saved three crews. 

Cable's father and grandfather were both drowned 
at sea; the latter lost his life through the capsizing of 
the lifeboat. 

In addition to the above awards, Cable has received a 
watoh from the German Emperor for saving ten men 
from the timber-laden barque Antaries. A large silver 
cup, enamelled with the Government arms, was sent to 
Cable by the Finnish Government. 
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MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated schen 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESCONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and (o this rule there can be no exrcep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re nol answered, 


Mice (J. A. C. Nothing but cleanliness and good 
feeding to prevent mischief about the eyes. 


T. W. H.—Your “ wrighting,” as you call it, is good— 
your spelling horrid. 


STAMMERING (J. W. M.).—You must find a teacher 
and go under a regular course of instruction for the 
cure. 


Canary ILL (O. M. S.).— Try feeding on the plain 
black and white cauary-seed, with green food, clean 
water. Give warmth and good clean sand. 


J. V. MARSH.—A pply at tbe Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
or to the Secretary, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Russell Square, w.c. 


SWOLLEN GLANDS (Quinton), — Tour doctor is probably 
right—you must walk regularly day after day. No 
other form of exercise does so much good. 


F. R. Bocc.—It is almost as cheap to buy the tent. 
See the advertisements in “Exchange and Mart,” 
which you can get at the railway bookstall. 


CHEMISTRY, S. W.— You could not have chosen a better 
subject for the purpose, but you want practical 
iustrüction. It cannot be learnt from books. Enter 
for some series of classes at a local evening school. 


A. G. STANBRA.— Make your drawing on paper. Stick 
this on to the glass at the ends. Then with the paper 
underneath trace on the glass in black paint mixed 
with varnish. When the outline is dry fill in the 
picture with colours mixed with white varnish, The 
more transparent you keep the glass and the colours 
the better will be the lantern-slide. 


G. W. MILLER, J. FiTZGiBBON, FERVENT READER, and 
others.—The most recent book is “Model Sailing 
Yachts,” published by Percival Marsball & Co., 
26 Poppins Court, Fleet Street. See our articles in 
our twenty-seventh volume, on pages 60, 795, 807, 
and 823; also that in our eighteenth volume, 
May 16, 1890, and the series on the Racing Model in 
our seventeentli volume. 


TWELVE YEARS A READER, CONSTANT READER, and 


others.— Regret we cannot advise you. Your friends 
must be the best judges of the circumstances. 


T. B. H. and A. W. Bnuck-Jor.— See “Cycling,” or any 
of the other cycling papers in which the makers 
advertise. 


J. R. 8.—lf you wish to enter the ministry to which 
you refer, your introduction would have to be through 


the minister of the church of which you are a 
member, and in connection with whicb you are a 
recognised worker. Without that yon would stand no 
chance of acceptance by any Nonconformist college. 


J. B. (Blackridge).— Thank you for your letter, with all 
ite kindly expression of opinion, and even criticism. 
May you oontinue a reader for many another year, 
for we have many readers nearly twice your age in 
different parte of the world. 


H. M. and M. F. LinDiATT.—Such subjects must be 
learnt from practical demonstrations, not from 
books. Join a class and study the books recom- 
mended to accompany the series of experimenta, 


A. S. MASON.—All transparent colours are mixed with 
white varnisb. Hobbies taken up for the purpose of 
making pocket-money are almoet invariably failures. 
zs hobby should be taken up for zhe pleasure it 

ves. 


T. R. T.—1. The schools that bave university scholar- 
shipa. See the Public Schools Year-Book, published 
by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, 
price half a crown. 2. Tbe age of entrance is about 
eighteen. 


X. Y. Z. (Cornwall).—There is no trustworthy book. 
There bave been such, but they are all obeolete. 
oey require to be publisbed aunually to be up to 

te. 


Ban HABT (W. 8.).—Yes, go to your father's doctor, 
and he will soon put you all right. 


THECOLD Tun (H. T. B.).—A sitz-bathand a big sponge. 
Before breakfast. Wet the brow but not the hair. 
Half a minute long enough. 


LIFE ON THE ROAD (S. P. B.).—Your best plan is to 
write to the Editor of “The World of Travel,” 
140 Wardour Street, London. You may mention the 
Doctor’s name if you like. Oaravans can be hired 
now. It is rather an expensive way of holiday- 
making, however. 


G. BATEMAN (Winnipeg).— You would probably have 
a Ust of books and apparatus sent out to you, if you 
were to write to Hamley, corner of Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, w.c. 


ELECTRICITY and T. P. L.—You can clear away the 
oil and grease with methylated spirit, but do it in 
. the daylight. 


F. ScoTT.— Prices with you are very different from what 
they are with us. Draw outa full specification and 
get estimates from the suppliers just as if you were 
in the business. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH (Claremont, W.A.).—You will 
require much more power. The high poles are 
required to be clear above the country, and the 
stations should be on the hills, not in the valleys. 


T. DAvik.— Use naphthalin, which you can buy at any 

natural-history shop or the local birdstuffer's. If 

ou have to write for it, send to Mr. Charles Jefferys, 
etbury, Gloucestershire. 


J. HAYES.—A very good description of a silver penny. 
Maundy money of George 111., 1800. The set complete 
is only worth four shillings. 


C. Coox.—By writing to the Clerk, London County 
Council (Education Department), Spring Garueus, 
B.W. 


J. W. T. W.—A Queen Anne shilling, if in good preser- 
vation, is worth five shillings. 


H. PEEKE.—You can get live pets of all kinds at 
Willson’s in New Oxford Street, opposite Mudie'e 
Library. 


Various (Sidorious).—!. Red nose. Attention to 
general health and digestion. 2. Nervousness. Cold 
tub and a course of phosferine and virol. 3. Never 
too early to begin the tub. 4. You seem quite run 
down. Better food taken regularly ; more exercise 
ditto; fresh air day and night, open windows. 
Exercise must not be fatiguing. 
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Dess held his hand for a second or two. 
* Cluny, brother, be brave," he whispered. 

And well did Clunv understand that the 
bravery that Desmond meant would lie in 
the courage necessary Rot to meet death, but 
to avoid it. 

Life was nothing to Cluny now—that was 
how he felt. But he must live for Dess's 
sake. "They had promised to hold together, 
and Dess's words Be brave" sounded like 
a command. The boy almost wished he 
had not spoken them. Surely it would be 
better to die in battle, better and a thousand 
times more honourable than that he should 
wait for death at the hands of—oh ! he could 
never bear to think of it. 

He lit one fire—the smoke curled up and 
blew downhill, a little tongue of fire caught 
hold on the pile. He leapt over the pathway 
and quickly lit the other. 

He was about to return now, when right 
in the light of the flames arose the tall 
figure of a savage painted or bedaubed, and 
pointing an assegai. He was not ten yards 
away. 

Here then was death at last if he desired 


C went dashing towards the gate. 


it. 

And Cluny did. Ah! but those words of 
his brother“ Cluny, be bravo.“ 

He quickly raised pistol and fired, and the 
sa vage threw up his arms and fell. 

There were just a few seconds of dead 
silence, then & yell arose that seemed to 
shake the very hills. It was the war-cry of 
the dreaded hill-men as they surged forward. 

The white men gripped their swords and 
rifles more tightly, the blacks trembled a 
litle but kept their ranks, steadfastly 
waiting to obey the order when it came. 

Higher and higher leapt the flames, and 
the white riflemen under command of their 
officers crept farther down. 

There was the sound of panting, struggling 
men coming up the hill, and next minute the 
painted forms of the savages appeared among 
the smoke. 

Little could they have guessed the recep- 
tion they were going to have. But a score 
of rifles re-echoed from the rocks ; a score of 
bullets found billets. 

The quiet flashes, the cracking of the 
guns, startled the enemy, and when they 
saw their comrades fall as if bv magic they 
were puzzled and paused. They believed 
now that the fire-fiends of the crater had 
really attacked them. 

But the next volley seemed but to anger 
them. They were human beings no longer, 
but the wildest of wild beasts thirsting for 
slaughter. 

Bayonets were fixed to repel that charge. 
But Grout now saw in the eyes of those 
infuriated blacks that no line of bayoneta, 
were they ever so well handled and backed 
by spears, would stem the tide of war, and 
reluctantly he drew his men aside to load, 
while the mitrailleuse was rushed to a good 
position in the front. 

War is ever a fearful thing, although un- 
doubtedly often an instrument in the hand 
of Nature to further the world's advance to 
better things. At least, we may take it so. 

Nothing could withstand that death 
shower. The savages fled, leaving the 
hillside covered with the dead and the 
dying. 

Their spears, however, had done some 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


execution, and several of the whites had 
fallen. 

Soon after the sharp rattling of the rapid 
firer had ceased, and even the vells of the 
defeated savages, quick firing was heard at 
the foot of the hill, and repeated cries of 
terror and consternation. For Hoops, deter- 
mined to be of some use, had stationed 
himself and his ten brave fellows on the 
flank of the foe, and poured in deadly volley 
after volley. 

This completed the rout, and the King of 
Volcania saw his beaten army rushing pell- 
mell back through the great opening, their 
presence causing consternation on all 
sides, 

Now, no one knew better than General 
Grout how to turn a victory to good account 
by following it up. He had learned this on 
many a well-contested field or hill or veldt 
in his home in the south. 

He gave orders at once, therefore, to pursue 
the stricken foe, which never once paused 
to look behind. 

The King himself had not been idle, 
however, and after personally trying to 
rally his braves, but without success, he 
ordered his reserves up. 

The scene from the crater's rim was start- 
ling and strange in the extreme, and the 
noise terrific. Fires were lit here, and there 
was everywhere the flare of the torches 
mingling with each other, flashing here and 
flashing there in a kind of mad reel. 

The scouts who had got back to their 
places saw all this They would have 
opened fire, but thought better to reserve 
it, for their supply of ammunition was but 
limited. 

But now two things happened almost 
simultaneously : an advance was made by 
the savages towards the entrance, and 
almost at the same moment Grout’s Fencibles 
reached the same spot and attacked the 
foe with rapid volleys from their rifles. 
Little need was there to take aim otherwise 
than at the torches that were being waved 
aloft, and so dense was the mass of savages 
that one rifle-bullet must have killed or 
wounded many. 

The effect of this was to stem the advance, 
but this was but for a time, till once more the 
mitraileuse was brought into action and 
hewed a terrible avenue through the ranks 
of the enemy. 

With so few troops, even although so 
brave and well armed, it would have been 
hazardous in the extreme to pursue the 
foe for any distance. In all probability 
the pursuers’ retreat would have been cut 
off; they would have been surrounded and 
eventually overpowered by numbers. 

Grout was taking no chances; he was too 
good a man to let himself be cut off from 
his base, and that base must be held at all 
risk. And the entrance to Volcania must 
also be held. ; 

Orders were sent to Hoops's scouts to keep 
& sharp look-out on the movements of the 
King’s army, and to report if anything 
unusual took place. 

Then, after Captain Go- Bang had afforded 
all the assistance that first aid could suggest 
to the wounded, who seemed very much 
surprised at receiving such attention instead 
of being instantly hacked to pieces, he sent 
one of the less severely injured to the King, 
telling him they would not be molested if 
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FINDING OF THE IVORY-MINE, 


they came unarmed to remove the dead and 
the maimed. 

Captain. Go- Bang then, with his followers, 
joined the main body of the troops, who. 
under the personal supervision of the 
General, were throwing up a rampart and 
fort that he well knew all the ingenuity oí 
a savage foe could not reduce. 

Grout was surprised at the ease with 
which this could be done, until he discovered 
that the earth which the men were using 
was light, and the stones were blocks and 
slabs of pumice (lava). 

Long before noon the fort was completed, 
and soon after that provisioned for twenty 
or thirty men for a week. It quite com- 
manded the entrance to Volcania and had a 
ride entrance opening on to the mountain 
itself. The main body of Grout’s Fencibles 
went back to the natural fortification on the 
hill, leaving Cluny and Bill in charge of the 
new fort. 

After nightfall, greatly to the astonishment 
and terror of the enemy, a flashlight was 
turned on every approach to the stronghold. 
Rut the night passed without any adventure 
of anv kind. Cluny was early out upon the 
ramparts, and much surprised was he to 
find that not onlv all the wounded but all 
the dead had been removed. To do this 
work the savages must have wriggled faces 
downwards along the ground, and hidden 
bv the bushes, for even the flashlights had 
not revealed their presence. 

But early that day, Dess in command, 
a detachment of Fencibles arrived, and was 
made very welcome. He had orders from 
the General to dictate terms of peace if a 
courier could be found to take a message 
to his Volcanic Majesty. 

Cluny said, ** I will, Dess." 

Dess said, '* You won't, Cluny." 

While they were still considering what was 
the best thing to be done, behold a figure 
on hands and knees was secn crawling up 
to the lower ramparts. As the man bore 
no arms he was permitted to come in. 
It was found to be the same prisoner who 
had taken the message to the King and 
behaved so treacherously. 

No, he brought no message of any sort; 
in fact, he had deserted and crawled here 
on his own account, and he wanted '* more 
libbons and some fire-water.“ 

He should have both if he went to the 
King with a message, and brought back an 
answer. 

So he was started off to the palace. 

If the King would send his braves to lay 
down their arms near to the fort, not onlv 
would they not be molested, but everyone 
would receive a gift of beads and a ribbon, 
and the fire-fiends would take no more life. 
If, however, arms were not brought and laid 
down, the white men mignt advance and de- 
stroy the whole country, King and all. 

No doubt Rum Cove," as Bill nicknamed 
him, delivered. his message most. emphati- 
cally, and truthfully this time, for in about 
two hours’ time a band of warriors appeared 
and laid down their arms. 

“That is a good beginning,” said Dess, 
“and I think the messenger deserves his 
promised reward." And Rum Cove had 
it, too. 

After this Dess produced a box of ribbons 
and beads. The disarmed men advanced 
somewhat timidly, and Bill was told off to 
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decorate every one of them with some 
gaily coloured ribbons and pay them two 
beads. 

suppose,“ said Bill.“ I had better tie 
the ribbons round their woolly nuts, recruit- 
ing-sergeant fashion! But I say, Dess, which 
way is the wind blowing ?—I'd a good deal 
rather be to windward of these curmudgeons.” 

Bill wasn't tall, as we know, but he stood 
on a block of lava, and savage after savage 
came up to receive the decoration. Bill 
had something to say to each of them, and 
kept chattering away the whole time. 

* Muvver's itsy-witsy 'ittle pet then. 
And he shall have his libbonies—and his 
beady-weadies. Mind not to put them in 
oo's mouth—nor into oo's ’ittle ears." 

The last man that came up for decoration 
was fully seven feet high. 

* Sit down, muvver's pettsiest boy, and 
then muvver will det up to oo's turly head. 
Keep quite still, pletty boy, 'cause oo isn't 
the sweetest of perflumely. Now then." 

He had received a double decoration and 
no less than four glass marbles. 

“ Dood-bye," cried Bill. 
quarrel.” 

When this lot came swinging and er 
into the King's camp, and telling how we 
they had been received, no less than two 
hundred were sent to lay down their spears 
and assegais. And when they received 
ribbons, and returned, the King himself could 
stand it no longer. He must share in the 
magnificence of the white men, and so by 
evening that day the whole country was open 
for the newcomers to go where they pleased. 

The King was made very much of that 
night, and swore eternal friendship to the 
invaders. 

Next day he received many presents, and 
returned to the palace begirt from chin to 
knees with a robe of cloth, yellow and 
crimson cotton-cloth— penny three-farthings 
the two yards—a big straw hat and a 
Brummagem rifle over his shoulder. Bill, 
who was a crack shot, brought down an 
adjacent stork with his own rifle, and also 
taught the King how to load and fire—with 
black-lead bullets ! 

So proud was he of his new weapon and 
cartridges that he had his oldest wife led out 
and stuck up thirty paces off, and banged 
away at her for half an hour. Then the 

or creature fainted, and the King, thinking 
E had killed her, was prouder than ever, 
and shouted aloud for joy. 


* And don't 


“ Captain Go-Bang," said General Grout 
one day at dinner after they had been about 
a week sojourning in this strange country, 
“T think it is but right to do something 
more for these poor black savages than give 
them ribbons and beads. A messenger 
to-day from his Volcanic Majesty brought 
me one of the most splendid ivory tusks 
I have ever seen. It scales about 90 Ib. 
and there are plenty more to come. Well, 
we can have all his store.. But what are 
a few toys in payment for wealth like this ? 
I think it is our duty to enlighten them a 
little." 

“Well, General" said Go-Bang, “I 
reckon I’m about the poorest kind o' parson 
that ever tried to sing a psalm.” 

“Certainly, so am I; but we can teach 
them some of the arts and trades. Now, 
their huts are mere Hottentotish kraals. 
Let us teach them how to house themselves 
comfortably, and how to cook." 

. * Good; I'm on,” said Captain Go-Bang. 

* I can do an Irish stew,” said Bill. 

* Are these men cannibals ? " asked Dess. 

„They are, I am sorry to say. It is a 
terrible thought, but only the fittest are 
allowed to survive. Frail children are 
killed and 

* And that," he added, “is the reason 
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why the population does not increase. It is 
not permitted to do so." - 

" Rates and taxes must be low, sir," said 
Bill. But I shan't have any of the 
King’s Irish stew. Just as soon think of 
opening a tin of Chicago particular.” 

The first thing that was to be done was 
to build a comfortable pumice-stone palace 
for the King, with real doors in it, and real 
windows, though there was no glass. 

I am afraid there was no great display 
of genius nor architectural skil] about this 
house, but the interest the King and his 
chiefs took in its building and completion 
was that of a child with a new toy. 

Probably it was more of a bungalow 
than a palace. It was erected in a kind of 
natural park or garden; and while a portion 
of the white men were busy at the palace, 
others, who thought they knew something 
about gardening, laid out the grounds, as 
they grandly termed it, planned out the 
walks and laid them down, and arranged 
both flower beds and borders. There was 
not a great deal of difficulty in this, and 
labour was cheap, as Bill, who was the head 
man in this department, phrased it. There 
was no planting of either shrubs or beautiful 
flowers required. They had been all there 
before, and the only concern was to weed 
and thin them out artistically, so as to 
leave growing only the most effective palm- 
trees, natural arbours, the most gorgeous 
flowers, climbers, or creepers, and the rarest 
and most beautiful heaths. There were 
many springs in this strange place, both hot 
and cold. The cold came from neighbouring 
mountains, the hot from the volcanic interior 
of the earth. But under Bill’s superinten- 
dence two large shallow pools were formed, 
one of steaming hot water, the other of cold. 
These were. shaded with palms and tropical 
shrubs, and would do excellently for the 
King’s bathrooms. 

This monarch, like a good many savage 
chiefs who are rapidly dying out in Africa 
nowadays before ihe spread of what is called 
civilisation, was one of the good old sort. 
A capita] fellow when you took him the right 
way, and blarneyed him and buttered him, 
and made him believe that there was no 
black king on earth so t and good as he. 
To be sure, he had his little eccentricities of 
character, and his likes and dislikes. Which 
of us have not? and indeed, unless we had, 
there would be far less individuality about 
us than there is about a dozen of ducks. 
The King loved display. The ivory-hunters 
could have all the ivory in his cellars if they 
but paid for it in ribbons and toys and 
all sorts of gee-gaws and pretty-pretties. 
The King loved his wives—after a fashion— 
and like many a mightier monarch was always 
on the look-out for new ones, for the marriage 
laws are rather lax in Volcania. The King, 
moreover, kept weeding his wives, much upon 
the same principle as the poultry-farmer 
weeds his fowls. He keeps no wasters, and 
after a fowl has done some laying in her 
second season he fattens her for the pot. 
The King didn’t do that quite. He did not 
eat his wives, albeit he was a cannibal. But 
the King, when in a good temper—and he 
mostly was, because he was fat and slept 
o' nights—would often give away a wife or 
two as a gift to a prime minister. 

The King was a gourmand. He kept a 
good table. He was fond of music, moreover, 
though the instruments in his band consisted 
mostly of tom-toms and a rude kind of bag- 
pipe that made more row than fifty Highland 
pipers. But there was a man in Go-Bang’s 
army who played the flute, and the King sent 
for him, and made him play a whole night 
to him. 

“ Never got sich a doing in all my little 
life before," he told Dess next day. “Tve 


nearly whistled the whites of my eyes outil iitizec by 
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The King wanted to get into his house 
almost before it was finished, but Bill, who 
was a great favourite with the m mon- 
i prevailed upon him not to until it was 

y. 
^ Else," said Bill, * you'll be having the 
tummy-ache, and a bad cough, and brown- 
Skeetis, and appendicitis, and all kinds of 
itises in your little Mary." 

The King did not understand this, but he 
took advice. 

But other houses sprang up like mush- 
rooms in Volcania. These savages were 
quick to learn, and the arts of peace began 
to flourish as formerly had flourished the 
arts of war. 

In a surprisingly short time the natives 
of Volcania had made wonderful progress 
in the art of building. The lava was so 
easily quarried, it was so light and sub- 
stantial, that the usual huts of grass and 
leaves became obsolete, except among the 
very old people—and there were not many 
of these about, for the King had a neat way 
of getting rid of the aged and infirm. "Though 
conservative in many ways, he was no 
lover of the antique, and a tap on the 
back of the head with a rusty ai 
tended to reduce the population and did 
away with the necessity for old-age pensions. 

There was quite a city sprung up not far 
from, but around the King's palace. He 
would not have the houses too near—he 
wanted elbow-room. If there was but 
little beauty of design about these houses, 
they were at all events quaint. But this 
cannibal king used to take a walk around 
the town, and a peep at the new houses, and 
if he found one that in any way resembled 
his own he gave orders for it to be pulled 
down immediately, and the builder and 
architect was tied to a tree and“ cobbed ” 
by his Volcanic Majesty with a bamboo 
cane. Bill said that even the first mate of 
the Black Squall couldn't use his rope's 
end on a greenie with greater dexterity 
than the King used his bit o' palm-tree on 
the beam-ends of a builder. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat was a proverb that he trans- 
lated very literally. 

Bill amused the King, therefore the King 
loved the boy. Bill made his people laugh, 
therefore the people loved him, and permitted 
him to go anywhere and do anything. | 

And it was Bill's fate to find the ivory- 
mine, the position of which had hitherto 
been kept a profound secret by the King. 
But this adventure must be told in the 
next chapter. It is too thriling for a 
tail piece. 


(To be continued.) 
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N a little while we had reached the house 
of the Countess. My lord came to tne 
coach and opened the door. Then servants 
followed, and lifted me out and carried me 
very tenderly to a bed-chamber. ‘There my 
wound was washed and anointed with 
salves by a little old man who carried a 
black stick with a silver handle suspended 
from his left wrist. His hands were cool 
and gentle and he had a kindly grave face. 

* "l'is but a flesh wound," he said, smiling 
and nodding his head, “and a little letting 
of blood will serve only to lighten your 
heart. Do not heed the smart, for so sound 
flesh doth heal best. Now I must see to 
the others; and some of them are, I fear, 
in more parlous case.’ 

Then he bade me good-night and went 
away and left me. I had hardly time to 
mark his going before a wave of dreams 
came over me and I remembered no more. 

I slept heavily, and my sleep was troubled 
by terrors greater than I had gone through 
during the night of battle. Fearsome and 
fantastic shapes danced through my brain; 
friend and foe appeared distorted equally 
into terrifying forms. Lindermann danced 
upon his gibbet, gurgling horrible laughter ; 
my lord lay upon the snow, with Ruston 
bending over him, mocking him with his 
sword-blade, whilst he strove to rise. Then 
de Villiers caught the sword from him and 
cast it away, and. kneeling, lifted my lord 
to his feet, whilst Ruston shrank back, 
sullen and abashed. Another moment and 
Ruston had snatched a dagger from his 
side and buried it in the back of de Villiers, 
and the swaving figure on the tree laughed 
aloud in hideous triumph. As de Villiers 
fell he stretched out his hands to me; I 
tried to reach him, but something held 
me back—the scene and its figures faded 
and grew dim. I strove to cry out, and 
awoke. 

The sun was shining into my chamber, 
and my eyes were still heavy and my brain 
confused. I brushed my hand over my 
brow, and it was wet with cold sweat. Then 
a soft voice murmured in my ear: 

“ How does my gallant knight ? ” 


CHAPTER XXI.—A NIGHT OF DREAMS, 


I looked up into the face of the Countess, 
Her face was pale and her eves heavy, albeit 
she smiled bravely. 

“Very well, I thank your ladyship,” I 
answered; “and indeed it is good to be 
awake again, seeing that my dreams were 
none of the pleasantest.” 

" Poor boy!" she said, stroking my 
brow, and her hand was softer than silk. 
" Was it more cruel in dreamland than in 
this sad old world ? ” 

* Not so sad neither, madam," I returned, 
„Seeing how good it is to see the sun shine 
and to have friends who love you." 

“Why, 'tis very true," she said, and the 
colour filled her checks, and faithful friends 
it is who make the beauty of the world; 
and I thank God that He has given me 
many, and you amongst the best of them. 
Was it chance or destiny that sent you into 
the woods of Charlton to gather wildflowers 
that same day that I had lost myself ? " 

* "T was Providence and no chance at all.“ 
I broke out, “ for how else could I have dis- 
covered the plot? Is Ruston dead?“ 

No. he is not, albeit he came near to 
it. His wounds were all agape when they 
carried him hither. Were he not a traitor 
I could have grieved for him; and even 
now one might find some pity for him, 
since his life is surely forfeit.” 

“ I dreamed that I saw him stab de Villiers 
in the back with a dagger," I said ; and 
perhaps it was as much because of my 
dream as of the fear I had of him that I 
felt no sorrow for Ruston. 

At the mention of de Villiers a shadow 
fell upon her ladyship's face. 

He is dead,” she said softly. 

** Yes," I answered, I saw him fall—shot 
in the throat. And, after, when I was being 
carried hither, he lay upon his back in the 
snow, his eyes wide open and staring at the 
moon. Long ago my father saved his life 
in battle, and he repaid the debt to me.' 

“ He was not meant to be a traitor,” the 
Countess said musingly. * When I was a 
child he used to come to my father's house, 
and there were many that loved him, for 
he was a very proper man and a brave and 
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skilful swordsman. Good lack, the times 
are out of joint when such as he are found 
amongst the King's enemies!“ 

I did not tell her how de Villiers had lain 
in wait for her, with bonds ready to bind 
her, nor of his purpose to carry her away. 
After all, since he was dead and could do 
no more wrong in this world, what need 
was there to embitter her heart against 
him? 

I moved on my couch so that I might the 
better see her ladvship's face, and suddenly 
a swift sharp pain shot through my breast, 
so that I had some ado to stitle a cry. Then 
I began to fear lest I should be compelled 
to lie abed for days until the wound mended. 
and I bethought me of my father and grand- 
mother, and of their anxiety, not knowing 
what had become of me. 

“I would send a message to my father 
to tell him that I am alive and well," I said. 

* That I have done already," the Countess 
answered. As soon as I was assured that 
the wound was not dangerous I despatched 
& messenger to Charlton Manor to tell your 
father that you were safe and would remain 
for a little time longer in my service." 

As she spoke, servants entered the chamber 
carrying food, of which indeed I was very 
fain, since I had eaten nothing for many 
hours. 

Her ladyship sate by me whilst I ate, 
which I did very heartily. When I had 
finished, she rose and, bending over me, 
kissed me on the brow. 

* Now rest," she said; in a little while 
Dr. Sterne will see to your wound." 

* Must I lie abed all day?” I asked, 
feeling somewhat disconsolate at the pro- 
spect. 

" No," she answered, since to-night 
Ruston will be tried for his life, and you, if 
you are strong enough, shall be a witness 
against him." 

“ Against him and none other ? " I broke 
out, thinking of Henry Nevill. 

" Yes, against him and none other," her 
ladvship answered ; and I knew that she 
understood what was in my mind. 

( To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


AU the idea had not occurred to me 
until Harry suggested it, I was bound to 
admit that there was a certain probability 
about it. Granting that the burglar was 
familiar with the eountry. there could be 
little doubt that he might easily succeed 
in making a short cut and intercepting 
the van before we succeeded in reaching 
Barstead. 

Of course if we could by any possi- 


bility capture the man and take him 
to the police-station, nothing could be 
better. We should have a laugh against 


the two policemen, and Uncle Eustace 
and Frank would naturally be at once 
set at liberty. But ] saw there was 
no chance of our detaining him, and 
that if he discovered we were alone he 
could enter the van and help himself to 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


whatever he pleased in default of his silver 
plate. 

At the sarne time it was just possible that 
Harry might be mistaken, and that the 
burglar, believing the others were with us, 
had simply dashed across the fields to avoid 
us ; only in this case why had he waved his 
arms, as if he wished us to stop’ Perhaps 
he intended to make some excuse, and, 
taking for granted our ignorance of the 
burglary. try to cajole us into allowing him 
to enter the van to find his missing hand- 
kerchief. 

Harry and I were still discussing the 
matter in anxious tones, as we plodded 
along by Solomon's side, when, hearing 
some one whistle, 1 laid a hand on the hor:e's 
bridle. It was unpleasant, in the cireum- 
stances, to hear a voice without seeing the 


person to whom it belonged, but it evidenti 
came from some one on the other side of the 
high hedge on our right—the side from 
which we feared the re-appearance of the 
burglar. 

Remembering Frank Ingleby's tactics 
at Lewborough when he regained possession 
of Solomon from the gipsies, I looked eagerly 
along the road. both before and behind, but 
as far as I could see no oie was in sight. 

“Its no use stopping, anyhow," urged 
Harry ; hat are we stopping for?“ 

The next instant I felt more relieved than 
ever in my life, as I saw Sir Robert Hill 
force his way through & gap in the hedge. 

" Ah. so here you are once more!” he 
eried, in his usual genial manner. 

“I really am most awfully glad to see 
vou, I answered. 


“No mistake about that," murmured 
Harry. 

What's the matter this time ? ” he asked, 
with a laugh. You remember I told you 
there was certain to be some kind of mischief 
going on whenever we chanced to meet! 

" Have you heard about the burglary at 
Mr. Johnson's last night ? " I asked. 

„Well,“ he returned, as I chased the 
burglar at something past one this morning, 
I think I may say I have heard about it." 

* Oh, then you have been staying at the 
house ? " cried Harry. 

“I am staying there still," answered 
Sir Robert. But come, vou haven't told 
me what you have to say about the 
burglary.” 

“ The man hid in our van,” I said. 

“The burglar?” he demanded, 
siderably astonished. 

“ Yes," said Harry. 

“ So that was how our people lost him,” 
cried Sir Robert. 

“ I suppose," I explained, he must have 
spotted the van, although it wasa dark night, 
and, when you chased him, in he popped. 
My uncle and Frank Ingleby pretty soon 
bundled h;m »ut, but this morning, while we 
were dres., two policemen came and 
insisted on searching our van.” 

* And," exclaimed Harry, they found 
a red handkerchief with a lot of silver spoons 
and things tied up in it. The burglar must 
have left them behind under this fellow’s 
bed, vou know." 

“ Only, the policemen wouldn't believe 
that," I continued. They didn't seem to 
believe we had seen anyone in the night at 
all So they've taken my uncle and Ingleby 
to Barstead police.station." 

“ Oh, oh, they thought you were a wan- 
dering party of thieves, did they?“ 

The idea appeared to amuse Sir Robert, 
and it was some few moments before he 
spoke again, although he laughed a great 
deal. 

Ah, well,“ he said. we will very quickly 
make that all right. The fact is, Mr. Johnson 
wanted to ride into Barstead, but, as I have 
not had a chance of much exercise lately, 
I preferred to walk.” 

* I'm immensely glad you did," I answered, 
“ because we've seen the burglar again this 
morning." 

Have you, though ? Where was that? 
he demanded, as we all stood beside the van 
in the middle of the road, just where Sir 
Robert had taken us by surprise. 

"It was I who saw him," said Harry, 
rather excitedly. '' He was coming after 
us along the road, and waved his arms to 
stop us, only we were not going to wait for 
him. We were a good way ahead, and I 
suppose he was afraid he wouldn't be able 
to catch us, so he struck across the fields. 
I believe he means to cut us off." 

“That would certainly ^e easy enough 
to anybody who knows the lie of the land," 
answered Sir Robert. “ You will most 
likely find him waiting to meet you about 
half a mile or so farther on.“ 

Only, you sce," cried my cousin, we 
don’t want to meet him, because he might 
tackle us and try to get back his silver. 
At least, it isn’t his, though he wouldn't 
suppose the policemen have taken it out 
of tho van." 

J wish we could manage to collar him," 
I said, looking up into Sir Robert's face. 

“Why, naturally," he replied, '' and, for 
that matter, so do I. I heard him in the 
night, went downstairs, and succeeded in 
getting hold of the fellow ; but I was only 
half-awake, and somehow he managed to 
get away. I chased kim through the 
window he had left open, and if I had been 
twenty years younger I don't think he 
would have made his escape. Some of the 
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servants made a search of the grounds, 
while no doubt the burglar was securely 
hidden in your van. Now, I should like to 
get hold of him again," said Sir Robert, 
“and if you two boys will do as I tell you, 
I dare say we may be able to manage it 
amongst us.” 

“ We'll do what you tell us right enough," 
I assured him. 

“ Yes, ra—rather," faltered Harry, look. 
ing paler than usual. 

“If he is trying to head you off," Sir 
Robert continued, ‘‘ we are certain to see 
him between this and Barstead. I shall get 
inside your van at once, and if the fellow 
turns up, you mustn't appear too anxious— 
don't hesitate to stop to speak to him, and 
if he says that he left something in the van, 
tell him he may go to look for it. If you can 
get him to enter the van, you may safely 
leave the rest to me." 

Sir Robert now lost no time in mounting 
the steps and going to the innermost com- 
partment, sitting down on Harry's bed, 
where he reduced himself to as small a com- 
pass as possible. Harry, whose spirits had 
revived in the most wonderful way, took 
the whip in hand again, Solomon started, 
and now I longed to meet the burglar as 
ardently as a short time ago 1 had dreaded 
to see his face. 

As we plodded along the road, Harry 
began to sing. Will you walk into my 
parlour, said the spider to the fly," until I 
told him to keep quiet, because it would not 
take much to put the burglar on his guard. 

If only we sueceeded in capturing him, 
we should give Frank Ingleby something 
to think about, while those two policemen 
would feel rather small when they saw him 
step out of our van! 

For some distance, however, we jogged 
along the road without seeing tho slightest 
sign of the burglar or of anyone else, but, 
after winding round one of the numerous 
bends, Harry became suddenly more excited. 

* Th—there he is!” he whispered, and a 
short distance ahead, sure enough, I saw 
the man who had been found in our van last 
night, crouching beside the hedge on our 
right. 

As we approached at our usual slow pace, 
he seemed to eye us very anxiously. so that, 
guessing what a state of mind he must be 
in, it was difficult to help pitying the fellow. 
Seeing us without either Uncle Eustace or 
Frank Ingleby, he had no doubt less hesita- 
tion in tackling us, and as we drew level he 
left the hedge and came to the middle of the 
road, whilst I warned myself to be careful, 
and hoped that Harry would not give us 
away. 

The man looked far worse by daylight 
than he had done by the dim illumination 
of our lamp during the night, although I 
felt surprised to see that he was so young, 
for he did not appear to be more than about 
twenty-five years of age. 

* Hullo! " he said, '* where's the rest of 

ou ?" 

“ They've gone on to Barstead," I an- 
swered, and this was perfectly true. 

“ I fancy," continued the burglar, walking 
by my side at Solomon's head for a few 
yards, “ I must ’ave left summat under one 
o' them beds last night." 

What was it? I asked, trying to look 
as innocent as possible. 

* Well, you see, it was a 'andkercher with 
some o' my luggage in it. I s'pose you 
didn't 'appen to look under the bed ? " he 
asked, regarding me out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

“Why should I want to look under the 
bed?” I cried, seizing the bridle and 
bringing Solomon to a standstill, as if to 
invite an inspection of tho interior of the 
van. 
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He at once walked to the rear and, 
mounting the few steps, plunged inside, 
while at the same moment I shut the lower 
half of the door and slipped home the boit. 
Hearing this, he turned fiercely, demanding 
what I was doing, and while I stood on tle 
top step, with the half-door between us, he 
raised his fist to strike me, but, before he had 
suflicient time, Sir Robert collared him from 
behind and then began a tremendous tussle, 
which I was afraid would wreck the con- 
tents of the van. 

The burglar was stronger and. much more 
agile than he looked, and soon succeeded in 
wriggling round to face his assailant, so that 
in the narrow space between the beds tho 
two men wrestled and shoved, whilst Harry 
clung to my arm, and for my own part I 
began to wonder whether Sir Robert, on 
account of his advanced age. might not get 
the worst of the encounter after all. 

In this event, and if the burglar succeeded 
in stunning him, it promised to fare badly 
with us, so that when I saw Sir Robert being 
held down on Harry's bed and half-throttled 
I tried to think of some way to help him. 

Or, perhaps, the truth is that I tried to 
pluck up my courage to do it, for I saw 
that if I sprang on the bur,lar's back it 
might at least be possible to compel him to 
slacken his hold before Sir Robert became 
unconscious, for his face already looked 
crimson and swollen. 

Driven to action by the fear of what 
would probably happen if I delayed much 
longer, I slipped back the bolt again, opened 
the door, and with my heart in my mouth 
entered the van. Making a spring on to 
the man’s back, I took a leaf out of his own 
book, and, whilst he was almost strangling 
Sir Robert, clasped my hands round his own 
neck, pressing and pressing as hard as I 
could, his victim at the same time making 
a frantic effort. For a few seconds victory 
seemed to tremble in the balance, then Sir 
Robert managed to raise himself to a sitting 
position, and, starting backwards, dealt the 
burglar a territic blow in the face. 

They were still pommelling each other, and 
I felt I should be unable to hang on much 
longer, when I heard Harry's voice at the 
door. 

Fred,“ he shouted excitedly, *'' here's. 
old Solomon's rope! 

Releasing my hold, I seized the rope with 
the halter at one end, and, getting on to 
Uncle Eustace's bed, succeeded in flinging 
it round the burglar's arms, drawing it aa. 
tight as I possibly could. Hampered in 
this wav, he allowed Sir Robert to force him 
backwards, and indeed mort of the strength 
seemed to have been driven out of him. 

“I think I can manage now," said Sir 
Robert, who looked a great deal knocked 
about. Get along to the police-station as 


quickly as you can." 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ‘‘WHITE FEATHER.” 


By Mns. FORSYTH Grant, 


Author of Tie Hero of Crampton School," “Chums at Last," 


THEN dinner was over Vernon finished 
writing his lines as quickly as possible 
and then went out, stil in a very bad 
temper. There would have been time for 
him to go after his schoolfellows and join in 
the search before the next class, but his 
pride would not allow him to do so now. 
He was standing outside in the grounds 
for a minute, and was just preparing to go 
off for a run in the opposite direction from 
that which he knew his schoolfellows must 


have taken, when Dr. Arnot suddenly 
appeared, apparently on his way to the 
house. 


„Ah, Vernon," said the headmaster, 
stopping to speak to the boy, “ have vou 
just come out ? They are all busy looking 
for the pocket-book, but, as far as I know, 
it hasn't turned up yet. Are you going to 
join in the search * " he added pleasantly. 

* No, sir,' Vernon answered, and there 
was almost a defiant note in his voice. 

Dr. Arnot looked at him just for a moment, 
and then, without saying anything further, 
he passed on. 

And Vernon pursued his way on the road 

he had intended. In his heart of hearts 
he was already inclined to be ashamed of 
his almost discourteous reply, but he thrust 
this feeling from him, and still tried to keep 
himself in a state of irritation and bad 
` temper. 
He went on in the direction of the sea. 
"Then he walked for some distance along a 
broad, grassy, undulating pathway at the 
top of high, precipitous cliffs. After that 
he came to a more level piece of ground 
which, by degrees, sloped down towards the 
shore. . 

Farther inland this ground undulated 
somewhat, and, behind à small hill, some 
way inland, was a lonely, rather dilapidated 
little hut, which belonged to a man of the 
name of Paterson, who only inhabited it 
occasionally for a few days at atime. This 
man would appear at the hut sometimes, 
-and then disappear again, no one knew or 
cared where. He was vaguely supposed to 
have a touch of something akin to madness 
about him at times. At any rate, he was 
a man of a very bad character, and the 
Harborough bovs were forbidden to have 
anything to do with him. 

After going some way past that part of 
ground parallel to which the hut stood two 
or three hundred vards off, Vernon, himself 
unseen, Suddenly caught sight of the man 
Paterson a good long distance away. 
Mechanically there rose in the boy's heart 
a slight feeling of surprise, and the thought 
passed through his mind that no one at 
Harborough seemed to be aware that 
Paterson was at his hut just now; but it 
was a matter of indifference to Vernon, and 
he dismissed the subject from his head. 

However, all at once, for some reason or 
other, something in  Paterson's actions 
arrested the bov's attention. From where 
Vernon was standing, behind a little hillock, 
he saw Paterson stoop down with—ah, whut ? 
Surely—could that be a—pocket-book in his 
hand ?—Vernon started violently.— Les 
yes, it was! Though some distance off, 
Vernon felt practically certain that he could 
seo a pocket-book, and, instinctively, the 
whole thing flashed across him. Dr. Arnot’s 
pocket-book! Yes, of course! Paterson 
must have found it—he must have been 
afraid to keep it any longer in the hut, and 
was now hiding it until he could take it 
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away in safety. "ull of suppressed excite- 
ment, the boy involuntarily drew himself 
farther into concealment and watched the 
man. 

He saw Paterson stoop down, and then 
in a few minutes raise himself, without the 
pocket - book. 

Yes, thought Vernon, he must have 
hidden it somewhere there in the ground, or 
buried it; and, as Dr. Árnot had not been 
within a mile of that spot on the day on 
which he had lost the pocket-book, no one 
would ever dream of looking for it in that 
direction. Still carefully concealing him- 
self, Vernon saw Paterso>, empty-handed, 
tarn his steps slowly towards his hut, which 
was some way off, a little farther inland, in 
the direction of Harborough. 

After debating excitedly in his own mind 
for a few moments, Vernon quickly decided 
what to do. 

Curious how all his feelings of temper and 
bitterness seemed suddenly to have dis- 
appeared in the present contingency. He 
knew that he could reach unobserved the 
spot where Paterson had hidden the pocket- 
book, but he could not get to Harborough 
from that spot without being seen from the 
hut, if Paterson happened to be watching. 

Suppose the latter were to see Vernon 
suddenly emerge and go towards Harborough 
from the direction of the spot where the 
pocket-book was concealed, he would prob- 
ably suspect at once that the hiding-place 
had, somehow or other, been discovered, 
for it was a place which no one would visit 
without some detinite reason; he might 
come out and follow Vernon, and then— 
well, Paterson was an enormous man, a 
perfect Hercules in strength, notorious for 
his fiendish temper ; Vernon was but a tall, 
slight boy, and the pocket-book would have 
no chance. Also, independent of the 
poczet-book, Vernon always had, in the 
bottom of his heart, a curious nervous 
feeling about meeting Paterson at all— 
a feeling of which he was deeply ashamed. 
So the boy, in his owa mind, hit rapidly 
upon a plan. 

He got quickly to the spot where he had 
observed Paterson stooping down; he 
knew that, so far, he could not be seen from 
the hut. When he reached the place he 
immediately noticed that the ground had 
been disturbed near a furze-bush. After 
a quick, hurried search he found what he 
had anticipated—namely, a newly made 
hole in the ground under the bush. so cleverly 
concealed that its existence would have been 
utterly unsuspected; had Vernon not 
actually seen Paterson he would never have 
dreamt of anything having been hidden 
there. He hastily pushed the grass, earth, 
ete., aside—hurriedly he burrowed down— 
quickly, breathlessly—fearfully, too; for, 
of course, it was possible that Paterson 
might return at any moment. His hand 
soon came upon a hollew, deeper down still. 
He felt something. Ah, a book !—and the 
rovt instant he drew it out. Yes, ves! 
There it was—reully and truly it—Algy’s 
pocket-book ! 

He gave a great gasp when he saw it 
actually in his hand. 

Just for one moment he gazed at it, and 
then—ao more delay. He knew what he 
meant to do. Hastily thrusting the book 
into his pocket, he tore away in the direction 
He knew that in the meantime 
he could not possibly be seen from the hut. 


etc. etc. 


The eround he was traversing just now was 
fairly level, and when he came near the shore 
he ran alongside of it for a little distance 
until he reached some rocks, far up on the 
beach, which the sea seldom, if ever, ap- 
proached. He made for a certain rock 
which lay underneath a large one; from 
this rock he lifted a small slab of stone that 
concealed a hollow beneath it; into this 
hollow he put the pocket-book, then care- 
fully laid the piece of stone on again. The 
bit of stone fitted into its place exactly ; 
nobody could ever have had any idea that 
there was a hollow in this rock, so deftly 
had Nature hidden it. As far as Vernon 
knew, no one except Easte and himself had 
discovered this curious natural hiding- place. 

Then, when he had accomplished his 
purpose, Vernon, still breathless and shaking 
with excitement, hurried away frcm the 
spot. He made a considerable. ‘w~, and 
after that, he walked at an ordirsry pace 
and apparently unconcernedly, just in case 
he might by any chance meet Paterson. He 
could not get home without going within 
a certain distance of the place where the 
pocket-book had been hidden, but when he 
had walked some way past this part, then, 
and then only, was the tension of his nerves 
relieved somewhat, as far as the pocket- 
book was concerned, for, even if Paterson 
were to see him now, even if the latter were 
to discover that the pocket-book was gone, 
and to suspect Vernon of havi g taken it and 
hidden it, he could not possibly know where 
it was concealed. 

But, alas! Vernon's feelings of relief were 
rather premature. After having proceeded 
a short distance, on turning past the corner 
of a little hillock, he glanced back and 
caught sight of Paterson standing quite 
close to the place where the pocket-book 
had been originally hidden. The boy's 
heart sank. He did not look round again, 
but tried to walk on unconcernedly ; he 
endeavoured not even to quicken his pace. 
He knew, though, that Paterson must now 
see him. 

By this time he was walking with his 
back to Paterson, and was making for the 
road at the top of the cliffs by which he had 
come. He did not know what Paterson 
was doing; he dared not turn round again 
to see. 

Vernon reached the top of the cliffs and 
was pressing on, beginuing to feel practically 
safe at last, when some instinct prompted 
him to glance back for an instant, and his 
heart gave a gre-t leap. For—there was 
Paterson striding after him with an ominous 
scowl on his big, cruel face. "Vernon im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion as to 
what must have happened. Something— 
the sight of Vernon or something in Vernon's 
bearing—must have made Paterson sus- 
picious; he must have looked in the place 
of concealment and found the pocket-book 
gone. He would know then that only 
Vernon could have touched it, for no one 
else was, or had been, about. 

Vernon continued his way. He could 
naw hear Paterson lumbering behind him, 
and his heart beat painfully Paterson, 
as Vernon was well aware, hated Har. 
borough and all its inmates. The man 
knew that the Harborough boys were for. 
bidden to have any dealings with him; 
therefore he hated everything pertaining to 
Harborough. And Vernon understood that 
Paterson must be coming after him just now 
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for some purpose. And, Paterson—was it 
not true that he got mad at times? "The 
boy tried not to hurry ; he tried not to 
quicken his steps at all ; he tried to appear 
unconscious of Paterson's proximity; he 
did not turn round again ; but his heart felt 
sick, and he trembled so that he could 
hardly walk. 

** Oh, to be a fool like this—to be so ready 
to show the white feather ! " he muttered 
to himself incoherentlv, his breath coming 
in gasps, the knowledge of his old, despised 
weakness rising up to trouble him at this 
crucial moment. ^" Easte and the other 
fellows wouldn't care a rap as long as they 
knew that the pocket-book was safe; but 
I—oh, fool, ass, funk! Always a funk !— 
a mean, despicable funk 

Paterson was almost upon him, but still 
Vernon endeavoured to appear unconscious, 

“ Hi, young sir!" Paterson called out 
at last, in a loud, determined tone, just. 
stop a minute ! " 

Vernon stood still and turned round. 
He tried hard to look indifferent, but in 
reality he was trembling all over. 

* Here!” said Paterson, in an off-hand, 
bullying manner. “ Hand me over that 
pocket-book ! ” 

The words, though hardly unexpected, gave 
Vernon a shock. He stood, however, and 
faced the man apparently without flinching. 

* Pocket-book *" he said, making a 
violent effort to speak calmly. I've got 
no pocket- book. 

* Haven't you ? " returned Paterson, with 
a sarcastic laugh, aud it seemed to the 
frightened boy that a mad gleam leapt into 
the curious-looking eyes. I'll soon make 
sure of that, if I have to turn out your 
pockets for you! You may not have it 
on you, but, if you haven't, you've put it 
somewhere, and l'l find out where before 
you and I part. Here, vou young fool!” 
with sidden anger. He knew, or thought he 
knew, the kind of boy with whom he had 
to deal, and his object was to intimidate 
Vernon. You know you've no chance 
with me, a young whipper-snapper like you. 
Give me the pocket-book, or I'll take it 
from vou ! " 

Certainly, as Paterson had declared, 
Vernon had ** no chance" with the man before 


him. Paterson was of tremendous height 
and strength. He was rough, too, cruel and 
unscrupulous. He would stick at nothing, 


and was a man of rude manners and fierce 
temper, and easily, it was said, put off his 
mental balance, All this Vernon knew, but 
he stood his ground. 

“I have no pocket-book, and you'll not 
touch me," he said haughtily, and trying to 
still the trembling of his voice. Yet the 
boy's face grew white, and he felt sick at 
heart. 

There was silence for a moment. With 
a threatening laugh. the man came a step 
nearer, but Vernon did not move. 

Suddenly, Paterson seized him, and, hold- 
ing him in his strong grasp—a grasp which 
the bov was powerless to cope with—he 
hastily searched Vernon’s pockets, an in- 
dignity to which the latter, with mingled 
feelings of rage and humiliation, was forced 
to submit. After that, Paterson released 
him from his hold, but still stood close to 
him, ànd when Vernon made a movement 
to go on, Paterson stopped him. And again 
the boy stood still, nervous and angry, full 
of outraged digaity and of a fear which he 
tried hard to combat. 

* No," said Paterson, with cruel impres- 
siveness. “ You haven't got it. But you 
know where it is. And you don't move 
from this spot until you tell me where you 
put it! Yes—and until you solemnly swear 
that you'll never tell anybody I’ve got it! 
Do you think,” coming closer yet, and 


speaking in a cunning, deliberate tone, 
“that 1 didn't see you fooling about the 
place where the thing was? And then you 
disappeared, but I knew you couldn't go 
past on your way home without my seeing 
you. I went to the place, and found you 
had stolen " (in the midst of all his fear and 
perturbation a grim sense of amusement 
rose mechanically in Vernon's mind at this 
word) “the pocket-book, but it never 
entered my head till after I got you here 
that you might have hidden it. If I had 
thought that, I wouldn't have been such a 
fool as to let you out of my sight! Now," 
doggedly, you'll tell me where you put 
that book before you move from this spot, 


for," with clenched teeth, and an ugly look 
on his face, " I swear to you that I will 
have it!” 


Vernon grew paler still, and a sort of giddi- 
ness came over him. He knew quite well 
the desperate sort of man with whom he had 
to deal. The old refrain of what he con- 
sidered his contemptible weakness again rose 
mechanically in his mind. Showing the 
white feather like an awful fool!" he 
thought vaguely. 

Yet, poor Vernon, he was surely braver 
than he imagined, for, in spite of all his 
nervous terror, he had no intention of 
divulging the hiding-place of the book. 
Such an, idea never entered his head for an 
instant. 

He stood, for à moment, in silence. 

" Be quick, now! said Paterson im- 
patiently. 

“I shall not tell you where the pocket. 
book is," the boy replied, in a low, firm 
tone. 

Paterson looked at the white, resolute 
face, and suddenly realised that there was 
going to be trouble. 

Don't be a fool!" he said roughly. 
* You'll have to tell me in the end, or it'll 
be the worse for you, so the sooner the 
better.“ 

Vernon was shaking from head to foot, 
but he spoke firmly, though in the same low 
voice: 

* [ refuse to tell you; and now I'm, going 
home, or I'll be late for class." 

He turned, as if to go, but Paterson 
planted himself in front. 

No!“ he thundered out, with an impre- 
cation. 

They were standing not very far from 
the edge of the steep. precipitous cliff, and 
Paterson suddenly drew Vernon closer still 
to the dangerous part. 

* Look here ! he exclaimed, with clenched 
tecth and another oath. “If you don't 
tell me where that pocket-book is, I'll 
kill you!" And Vernon, seeing mechani- 
cally the cruel, desperate face, felt that he 
meant it. Look over the cliff there!” 
Again heswore, and again that strange, wild 
gleam came into his eyes. I swear to you 
that if vou don't tell me at once where that 
pocket-book is to be found, and also promise 
that youll keep this all to yourself, I'll 
drop you over there! I can do it as easily 
as if you were a cat! And—well, look down, 
and see if you'll ever rise from there again 
with your body whole! And no one will 
ever suspect me. They'll only think you've 
fallen over. If you remember, a young 
chap like you fell over once before, and was 
killed." continued Paterson, with cold- 
blooded cruelty. “I leave my hut to- 
night, and no one knows I've been here. 
And, sooner or later, either before I leave 
or after I come back, I'll find that pocket- 
book !—so a precious lot of good you'll 
do by letting vourself be put over there for 
nothing! So,” in a suddenly fierce, im- 
patient tone, his eves blazing with anger, 
“out with it, and tell me where the thing is, 
or—over you go!” 
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The man was desperate, and Vernon knew 
it, and knew too that he meant every word 
he said. 

They were standing almost within a vard 
of the edge of the cliff. Truly a most 
dangerous spot. For, from the top of the 
cliff down to the beach below—a distance 
of about two hundred feet—there was a 
steep precipice, nearly perpendicular for 
the most part, but with one or two rocky 
projections here and there. 

Vernon was deadly pale. He was indeed 
terrified, for he never doubted but that 
Paterson would carry out his threat. And, 
in the midst of all his fear, there was the 
feeling of shame at his own terror. Show- 
ing the white feather, as usual! Other chaps 
wouldn't have been such idiots———"' was 
the mechanical, half-formed thought which 
kept running in his nervous, excited brain. 
Yet it never entered his head to agree to 
Paterson's request. He meant to hold out 
to the end. The vague feeling of remorse 
at having behaved badly to the headmaster, 
and having refused to join in the search, 
possibly helped to make the sensitive nature 
all the more determined to atone now. 

„Quick!“ Paterson exclaimed roughly. 

* [ shall never tell you," Vernon replied, 
in a quiet, resolute tone, trying to still the 
trembling of his voice. Do what you like 
—I shall never tell you." 

Paterson took an angry step nearer. 

They stood facing each other—the big, 
strong giant of a man, cruel, desperate, 
reckless ; and the tall, slender boy, pale as 
death, sick with terror, but absolutely 
determined. There they stood, on that 
dangerous spot, close to the edge, and 
Vernon knew that, with one turn of the 
hand, Paterson could, and would, throw him 
over, down—down—to mutilation, possibly 
todeath. The boy grew sick and giddy, but 
his resolution never wavered. 

A moment's silence. 

Then, with a snarl, Paterson seized the boy 
hy the arm, thrust him closer to the edge, 
and, as in a vice, held him half over the 
projecting cliff, in a most terrifying position. 

Vernon closed his eves. It was uscless to 
struggle. As in a dream—a horrible, un- 
realisable nightmare—he felt it all. 

“Tell me where that pocket-book is,” 
Paterson hissed out fiercely, his voice 
shaking with blind, mad fury. “ And swear 
that you'll keep all this to yourself, or— ” 
with another snarl, and in intense passion— 
„ll put you over this instant! It's a 
question of either you or me. If you won't 
swear, I'U have to pay the penalty; and do 
you think I'll consider you before myself ? 
Quick ! you young fool'—This instant '— 
Swear '—or in one second, over you go!” 

But Vernon answered nothing. His eyes 
were shut, his face like death. Yet Paterson 
knew that he heard every word, and the man 
also saw that the boy was determined not 
to speak. 

Paterson was wild, mad, with helpless fury. 
He did not dare, for his own sake, to intlict 
any critical damage upon Vernon's life, but 
he understood the bov's mood, and he saw 
that, sooner or later, all would be discovered 
with regard to himself and the book. His 
one aim and object now was to slip off scot 
free. And, in order to get off free, it was 
necessary that he should do something to 
stun Vernon, so as to give himself time to 
disappear quite out of the way. And if 
there was also time to gain possession of the 
money in the pocket-book, too, with safetv, 
so much the better. He knew that Vernon, 
of course, would eventually tell the whole 
storv, therefore he would never be able to 
come back to the hut ; but Paterson had now 
other schemes in his head. and did not want 
to come back. He longed greedily for the 
money, He-had thought it better to let 
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the money remain in the pocket-book until 
he was able to take it away with him. 
If he could find the pocket-book now, he 
knew it would be safer just to take the money 
only and leave the book with its ther 
contente. And if he could once get away 
with the money, he felt sure that he c uld 
hide safely enough until the matter ad 
blown over. The main point just now 
was time ; that he must have—time, first -f 
all to find the book and then get safely 
away to hide. 

But Vernon, poor boy, could not know 
of those plans. Terrified, nervous, unstrung, 
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too upset to reason, he only knew that 
Paterson meant to throw him over the 
clit. All his reasoning powers were gone. 
He was unable to think clearlv. In his 
present state of mind he could not realise 
whether his determination to keep silence 
was worth this awful risk ; he only felt that 
the pocket-book must be seved at any cost 
—even at the cost of being thrown over 
there! The one idea in his poor, dazed, 
confused brain was that, whatever. happened, 
he must save the book from Paterson. 

And yet—he thought he was showing the 
“ white feather ” ! 


What occurred afterwards Vernon could 
never clearly remember. Probably the 
boy was only half-conscious, the horror of the 
situation having been too much for him. 
He had a dim recollection, as in some 
awful nightmare, of being lifted bodily off 
the ground ; of horrible imprecations from 
Paterson, mad with passion; of struggling 
helplessly for a few seconds, and of then 
being able to struggle no more; of beine 
held in mid-air; ef a sickening sensation of 
falling; of terrible pain in the head, like 
some sudden blow—and after that, a blank. 

( To be contínued.) 
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UR school-house was a fine old Elizabethan 

mansion, formerly called The Oak- 

lands," by which name it was always known 
to us. , 

Although it was considerably altered 
when opened as a school, it still remained 
a lovely old place. 

The head—Dr. Brown—and all 
masters.except one lived on the premises. 

This exception was Mr. Firth, our own 
form-master; and he lived iu & detached 
house quite close to the school. 

A wall—in which there was no gate— 
separated the two buildirgs. Therefore in 
getting from one to the other it was necessary 
to go round by the road. 

Both houses stood well back from the 
highway, the space in front of them being 
occupied by a lawn with trees skirting 
the wall which separated the premises from 
the road. 

As was to be expected, none of us were 
supposed to go on the school lawn, and as the 
Doctor's rooms looked out on to it, few fellows 
ever venturcd thereon. 

Some time previous, however, Grimmer 
and I had come to the conclusion that the 
trees by the side of the wall would make an 
excellent point of observation, if only it was 
possible to use them. 

At first we were very careful to make sure 
that the Doctor was out of the way before 
we ventured to do so, but as time went on 
familiarity bred contempt, and we were less 
particular. 

The one we finally selected was that 
nearest to Firth's house ; in fact, it almost 
touche’ his wall. It was the largest, had 
the thickest foliage, and was very easy to 
climb. 

Perfectly screened from observation, we 
often w^nt here either to get away from the 
other f.llows or to arrange in quiet any little 
affair we might have in hand. 

A day or two after my chum's resolve, 
and when as yet he had not definitely decided 
on his plan of action, we went up into our 
high post to talk matters over. 

“ I think, Cade," he said. I can see a 
pretty good way of getting into yon lion's 
den, and that at no risk to myself." 

„That surely is the way then for you,” 
I replied, with a laugh. 


the 


He did 1’t heed my remark, being evidently 


lost in his“ arrangement ” ; so he continued: 

Also in case of not learning anything 
useful it won't look suspicious and render 
ultimate success impossible." 

* And what is that way?!“ 

For answer he produced à bundle of pro- 
gr:mmes of a forthcoming concert in aid of 
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some charitable purpose or other, and 
waited for me to have a good look at them. 

" No good, Grimmer. Haven't got any 
money. But what have they to do with it?“ 

“ When I saw this advertised a day or two 
previously, the thought immediately occurred 
to me that, if I could get some of the pro- 
grammes, they might enable me to go in 
and spy out how the land lay, in quite a 
natural sort of way, don't you see.” 

“ But where did you get these from?“ 

* From old Mrs. Bates, who is interested 
in the affair, and is doing all she can to sell 
a lot and make it a success. As I thought, 
I had only to suggest trying to sell a few 
for her to have the proposal * jumped At.“ 

Poor old lady! She little knows you." 

* She even went so far as to say I was 
such a ‘nice boy,’ and gave me a lump of 
cake.” 

R “Then I'm afraid you'll sadly disappoint 
er," 

* Never mind so long as I don't disappoint 
myself. Want of confidence in oneself, 
Cade, is very, very discouraging.” 

" You don't err that way," I answered 
quickly. 

“ Perhaps not. Better that way than the 
other, though. I mean to have a go at him 
to-morrow evening. If I get there a few 
minutes before he arrives from school I 
may even have a short time in his room all 
alone.” 

After all his scheme wasn’t a wild one by 
any means. Whether Firth bought a 

rogramme or not didn't matter to him so 
ong as he got inside the room. 

The next day, immediately after school, 
he went round to make his debut at pro- 
gramme-selling. 

As soon as possible I climbed up the tree 
and awaited his coming, as we had previously 
arranged. 

He was away longer than I expected he 
would be, but when at length he came 
along he looked for all the world as though 
he had done sorincthing clever. 

" Well, Shylock, what luck?” I asked 
when he had seated himself to the best 
advantage. 

" Oh, good and bad. Not bad on the 
whole, though." 

* How does the land lie." 

* A jolly sight more awkward than I 
bargained for." 

How nice. And why?” 

* Well, you know, I got there previous to 
his arrival, as 1 interded. The housekeeper 
asked me into his library, as I anticipated 
she would do. I had a good quarter of an 
hour to myself in there, but I poked about 


all over the place without see i 
of my locket. By the time he aoe ai 
was a good bit disappointed, and especiall 
so when he informed me he intended 
along going to the concert, having already 
possessed himself of a programme.” 

“ You felt beaten all ways, didn't you ? ” 

“ I was more conscious of a feeling of an- 
noyance than defeat; especially so when he 
askcd if it wasn’t a new thing for me to 
endeavour to do some one else a little good.” 

"He was right, and I hope the truth 
struck home.” 

He glared at me; but up a tree isn't 
exactly the best place for a row, so he 
stopped at that and continued : 

"I told him 1 should do a great many 
things if only I had the opportunity, which 
certainly was true, as I meant it then. 

“Then a thought struck me. Suppose I 
had seen where he put the locket and had 
taken it when a chance camo along, he would 
be bound to find out who did so, and all 
about it. Why not ask him to show it to 
me on some pretext or other." 

* That is a hot idea and just about the 
last straw," I remarked. 

“Yes, Still, I acted on it. My little 
piece of business being soon over, I walked 
to the door as if to leave. Before I reached 
it, though, I wheeled round and said— 

“ * have something else I wish to say, sir.“ 

* * Well, what is it ?" he asked, 

** * A request, sir.’ 

* * Out with it, then.' 

Mou remember the locket you took 
from me a short while ago, sir?“ 

“< Yes, What about it?’ 

If you please, sir, I believe I left some- 
thing inside it, and should like to see if I did 
or not.' 

ou wish simply to have a look inside 
it, Isuppose ? Well, 7. don't know that I ha ve 
any objection to your doing that. But you 
distinct.y understand it will be only a * look,’ 
and that you cannot keep it? 

* * [ understand and a sir.' 

“< Very good. Then Ill get it for you.“ 

* You noticed I told you I was close to 
the door ? Of course I did that on purpose, 
and once there took good care not to shift 
away from it.” 

“ Artful rogue.” 

“Thanks, Well, he got up, walked 
me through it and out across the hall into his 
study on the other side." Standing with the 
door open I could see all his movements. 
I watched him go to a little table just 
inside the room and open a drawer. from 
which he took the locket, which he brought 


to me.” 
* Did 
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* Did you find what you expected to 
inside it ? " I asked slvly. 

** No, I didn't," was the savage reply. 

* Didu't you even take the chance otfered 
you of catching a glimpse of the face 
inside?“ 

His tone changed considerably. 

* Oh yes, certainly. Then I lamely 
mumbled something about its emptiness, 
and also about being mistaken. Still, she is 
a jolly nice Whew !—vou cad!” 

Although we were up aloft, I pulled his 
ear as hard as I could, and told him to shut 
up. Nice thing if he had asked you what 
it was you expected to find inside.” 

“Oh, I had that all ready for him. I 
was going to say a foreign stamp." 

* Yes, that might have passed all right,” 
I laughed, “ as that is about the only thing 
in creation you could get inside it.” 

“ Bar a lock of my lady's hair." 

* Did vou see him put it back in the 
drawer after you returned it ? " I asked. 

* No; I simply handed it back to him and 
took myself off.” 

Of course we could do nothing but wait 
for the week to pass by, and I confess it 
was with no little impatience that we did so. 
When at last the fateful evening arrived 
we were early up our old tree, and, safely 
ensconced within its thick foliage, watched 
for the departure of Firth. 

Suddenly Grimmer asked in a tone sug- 
gesting alarm: “I wonder if old Mra. 
Smith is going to it, or if she is going out at 
all.“ 

Mrs. Smith was Firth's housekeeper, and I, 
like my chum, had quite forgotten to take 
her into consideration. It would be mad- 
ness to attempt anything unless we were 
sure she was out of the way. 

"I never thought of that. Anyhow, we 
can but wait and watch. She may go out, 
and, if so, we are bound to see her.“ 

„As a last resource I can go and knock 
after he has left. It is just possible she 
might be out, and if she isn't, she will be 
bound to answer the door. So we shall 
know one way or the other." 

„That is true," I answered. 

After we had been eagerly watching 
about an hour, Grimmer suddenly whis- 
pered : 

* He's coming—keep still." 

It was as he said. Firth soon came along 
beneath us, and, looking back, we saw Mrs. 
Smith coming down the garden path, also 
going out, probably to the same place. 

In his delight Grimmer nearly cried out, 
but managed to hold himself in until both 
had passed out of sight. 

We waited till it was quite dark, and then 
cautiously descended to the ground. 

All being quiet, we scaled the wall and 
stood in the grounds of Firth's house. 

Our idea of doing this in preference to 
going round by the road was that we con- 
sidered we ran less risk of being seen. 
If the Doctor was about or in any of his 
rooms, he would be almost certain to see 
anyone walking on the drive, and if he saw 
any of us fellows he would promptly cause 
us to be followed. | 

Our idea was to enter Firth's library by 
the window, if it was by chance unfastened. 
This window faced the wall we had just 
scaled ; and, besides being the darkest side of 
the house, was conveniently low and easy 
of entrance. 

By the greatest good fortune the window 
was slightly open, at which we were delighted, 
but not surprised. Firth was a notorious 
„ fresh-air faddist," and we had had many 
opportunities of making acquaintance with 
this during lessons. The colder it was, the 
more air seemed to be necessary for his 
existence. 

We soon stood in the library without 
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anything untoward happening, although I 
came within an ace of putting my foot through 
the thick glass window, which called forth 
the gruff burglar-like caution from Grimmer : 
Be careful, you young fool!” I had 
brought my cycle lamp with me, but, 
when I wanted to light it, found I hadu't 
brought my matches. 

" Just the same greenhorn wherever you 
go." Grimmer remarked irritably, as he 
handed me a match from his box. My 
troubles were not over yet, however. I 
couldn't get the beastlv thing to light 
anyhow, so I took it to pieces, only to find 
I hadn't any oil.” 

“ Well, I'm bothered! I might have known 
what to expect when I entrusted that part 
of the business to you." 

" We must use matches," I suggested 
meekly. 

'" You arrange the disposal of your own 
things," was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

As he wouldn't have either my advice or 
help when it was so generously offered, I 
kept quiet for some time; but soon saw 
he did as I had suggested with his matches. 

I stood mv useless lamp on the table, and 
confess I felt far from comfortable now 
we were fairly on with the business. We 
went out of the library across the hall into 
the study, and Grimmer pulled open the 
drawer. We could not see a sign of the 
locket here, however. By the dving flame 
of à match I saw his brow cloud darkly, so 
I once more ventured to make a suggestion. 

If Firth knew the delicate significance 
you attach to the locket, he might give 
you another chance, or let you win it back 
in some way or other. If I were you, I 
would tell him it is a keepsake from a girl 
friend—and very precious. It would be 
best, I reckon, to tell him all about it.” 

* You idiot! Do you think I want to be 
the laughing-stock of the place— masters 
and fellows alike ? Do you think I want to 
drag her name into it either? 

** You need not say she is my sister.” 

“ Look here, if you are afraid of your 
skin you can get out of it while you have 
got the chance and leave me to settle my 
own affairs." 

* You brute! You know I'm not a funk, 
and you also know I wouldn't leave you, or 
even think of it. But what can you do 
now it isn't in the place you expected it 
would be?“ 

“Search for it, sily. What else would 
you think?” As he wasn't over-compli- 
mentary I didn't answer his question. 

It was a good bit risky to keep striking 
matches, but Grimmer said there was no 
help fcr it; and by their aid we searched 
the study as thoroughly as was possible 
under such conditions. Look where we 
would, however, we could see nothing of 
the locket. 

The only thing we can do, Cade, is to 
go back to the library and have a ‘ squint’ 
round in there.” 

“ Indeed.” 

* Well, it is just possible he found a new 
place for it after my visit, and didn't take 
it out of the library at all.” 

„How about time ? I asked anxiously, 
for all through I had half been in a funk. 

“ You know we obtained extended leave ; 
and there is an hour yet before we need 
think of leaving." 

* Very likely, but we needn't stay here till 
the very last minute. Besides, we are not 
sure where Mrs. Smith was bound for, and 
she may return early." 

„Take yourself off, my friend, if you feel 
shaky. For my part, I am not going to let 
& chance go by for want of a little common 
pluck. I tell you I intend having a good 
look round this library before I leave, any- 
how." 


“If you don't find it in there, are vou 
going to hunt for it in any other room? 

" No. For one thing, I don't think he 
would put an article cf such trifling conse- 
quence in any other room, and, for another. 
I don't consider the chance of success worth 
the risk." 

“I see; well. let us go back to the library 
and get it over.” 

Luck certainly had turned her face from 
us on that eventful night, for, search where 
we would, we couldn't hit on the resting. 
place of Grimmer's keepsake. 

I grew more and more impatient and ner- 
vous as the time slipped by and no success 
attended our efforts. I had all along been 
doubtful about getting it, and once we had 
looked round the two rooms I completely 
gave up hope. | 

“ Hadn't we better be going? " I ventured 
to ask after awhile. 

“ I suppose we had, for I've struck all my 
matches, and it's no good poking about in the 
dark on a quest like—— You young simple- 
ton! What on earth are you up to now ? ” 

In the dark my elbow had knocked down 
what we both feared must be an ornament, 
but as it rolled on the floor I saw by the 
light of the moon that it was only a papier- 
maché box, which had not broken. On 
picking it up, I could feel that it contained 


several things, and. merely for the sake ot 


curiositv, lifted the lid. 

I could see there were several articles of a 
shiny metallic appearance inside, but in the 
dark nothing was distinct. Taking it to 
the ray of light, I felt my heart jump as my 
eye fell on the little silver locket that I 
knew so well and for which we had dared so 
much ! 

Grimmer had seen it too. With a half. 
smothered cry he jumped forward, snatching 
the box from me and extracting it. 

“ Hurrah! Kind Fate!” he said quietly. 

** Yes,” I assented, “ she is kind after all.” 

He did not reply. In fact, I doubt if he 
heard. He was gleefully rubbing the little 
thing in his hands, as & baby does with 
its first plaything. This didn't last long, 
however, for he almost immediately pulled 
himself together, and said in his old calm 
way 

* Now we must get out as quickly as 
possible and noisclessly as cats.” 

We gained the window in silence, but, 
before I could get as much as my head out, 
I felt my heart jump again, as I heard the 
sound of a key being inserted in the front 
door ! 

Instinctively I drew back on the floor 
again, only by sheer gocd luck not making 
a sound. I heard the key turn in the lock, 
the door open, and footsteps in the hall. 

Not knowing what I was doing, I made a 
start as though to rush to the door and slam i*. 
Grimmer, however, divining my intention 
before I could make a movement, caught 
my right wrist and drew back his clenched 
fist ready to strike, if I by voice or move- 
ment betrayed our presence. It saved us. 
In the faint light that struggled through 
the window I saw his face—white as death 
but terribly calm. In his eyes, too, I read 
fearful earnestness—and I didn't move an 
inch. i 

With every muscle Lraced I listened as the 
footsteps in the hall passed our door, aud 
proceeded to mount the stairs at the farther 
end. 

Suddenly I felt my wrist freed, and heard 
a whisper, the meaning of which, striking 
home to me, roused me to action. 1 

“Now! Without a sound!” 

I obeyed almost mechanically. First my 
head, then my body, and last of all my legs, 
passed through the aperture, and I felt 
myself standing on the damp earth once 
more. 
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Grimmer quickly followed, and actually 
stopped, noiselessly to pull the window down, 
feaving it just as we had found it. 

Equally quickly and silently we scaled 
the wall, and cautiously made our way into 
the school. There yet remained half an hour 
to evening prayers, at which time all fellows 
who had leave were required to be in. 

Luckily we knocked up against no one, for 
had we done so I am certain our pale drawn 
faces would have betrayed the fact that we 
had been up to something very unusual. 

Making our way to a lavatory, we indulged 
in a thorough wash, as we sorely needed 
it. Good fortune still favoured us, for, 
on entering the playroom, we found it 
empty. 

Doubtless the few chaps not on leave were 
in the playing-fields, enjoying the pleasant 
autumn evening. 

Suddenly I remembered something which 
caused me to give a violent start, while I 
felt all the blood rush from my face. Strength 
seemed literally to flow from me as I sank 
on to a box. 


* Are you ill, Cade? Why, man, what's 
on? You are all ‘ starts’ to-night.” 

My lamp! My lamp!” I gasped. “I 
left but the words stuck in my throat. 

Then it's all UP after all." 

Turning still paler than he was before, 
Grimmer spoke the words in a freezingly calm 
tone of sullen resignation. 

I had expected a volley of abuse for my 
cruel blundering, but for some reason it did 
not come. 

After a pause he added: You might 
have left a piece of paper with our signatures 
on. It would have been far better 
looked nicer, anyway. Well, you have 
fairly done it now. He knows your lamp, 
doesn't he?“ 

“ He borrowed it but a short time ago." 

Besides, it is sure to be on view in the 
school to-morrow, and all the fellows know 
SH 

It was true. Many of them had also used 
it at one time or another. 

“ Oh, Grimmer, I am sorry. How you 
must despise me." 

(To be continued.) 
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* [t is all my fault. I ought not to have 
taken you, Cade. So excitable, and not 
smart or neat in covering up your tracks, 
Why, you were on the point of giving the 
whole show away by your chronic ner. 
vousness. I confess I felt nervous— who 
wouldn't *—but I did keep my presence of 
mind and my wits about me. After all, 
a moment's thought would have told you 
it couldn't be Firth coming home at that 
hour. 

“Ten chances to one it wasn't. It was 
bound to be Mrs. Smith, and she would 
hardly have cause to enter the library. What, 
I ask again, was there to double up with 
fright about ? No, mea culpa, I should have 
had the common-sense to leave you out 
of it." 

I made no reply, for I felt the truth of his 
words. Truly i had messed him up twice, 
and undone the good his extraordinary 
presence of mind had done. 

Oh, how I hated myself for my stupid 
weakness! All through the night of broken 
troubled sleep I could think of little else. 


THREE WEEES WITH CYCLE AND TENT. 


| m Lyme on Monday morning, we 

pushed on again into Devonshire, pes 
through rambling Axmouth into Seton an 
then on to Beer, a very quaint little fishing- 
village with a brook running rapidly to the 
sea down the centre of the main street, 
which consisted mostly of thatched cottages 
with one or two modern hotels sandwiched 
between. 

A camping-ground was obtained without 
difficulty, a quarter of a mile out of the 
village, from Mr. Miller, who paid us a 
visit the following morning when we were 
busily engaged packing. 

During our stay here, which lasted a good 

rt of two days, we had a visitor to our 
demesne—a lad hailing from the same locality 
as ourselves. 

The time passed pleasantly enough in 
rambles over the rocks, and fishing for 
bass, which latter is carried on from the 


The fishermen, too, were extremely in- 
teresting in conversation, ard kind-hearted 
to a fault, assisting us with hooks, bait, and 
advice when occasion arose. 

Over the supper on the day of our arrival 
at Beer we discussed the pros and cons 
of pushing on farther into Devonshire, and 
reluctantly decided that it would be more 
conducive to a comfortable return to 
London if the journey was spread over 
three days, instead of two, in view of possible 
delays on the road, and, as things turned 
out, it was well we did so. 

After a dip in the sea on the following 
day, we set out regretfully upon the home- 
ward journey, expecting to reach Salisbury 
before nightfall, but, owing to the tremen- 
dous hills of Dorset which played havoc 
with our endurance, were only able to 
reach Yeovil, and that rather late, fairly 
done up with the day’s ride. 

The town here was all excitement over 
the flying visit of General Booth, who was 
expected almost every minute from Sher- 
borne by motor-car. 

After spending a comfortable night on 
‘Mr. Coode’s farm, half a mile out of the town, 
we left Yeovil behind to still fur her ex- 
perience the trying ordeal of bicycle-pushing 


By James H. Woop. 


PART 1V. 


over innumerable hills which were far too 
steep to make riding possible. When well 


into Wiltshire, however, the country seemed 


to flatten out considerably, and we were 
enabled to make better progress towards 
Salisbury in consequence, this city being 
reached in fairly good time. 

After visiting the grand cathedral and 
looking around the town, we decided to 
continue the ride as far as we could in order 


what had happened, I had ridden completely 
over his back wheel. 

On investigation, we found to our dismay 
that the chain stays of Bert's cycle were 
bent a good inch and a-half out of alignment 
with the rest of the frame, with the result 
that the crank as it revolved met the frame 
instead of passing it. 

Here was a dilemma ! 

Four miles out of Salisbury and three 


10. Writing Home, Beer. 


to 1 the last day's ride as much as 
possible. 


Plenty of climbing on give-and-take roads 
was met with out of Salisbury, and at one 
time disaster of a serious nature very nearly 
overtook us, 

All three of us were riding slowly, one 
behind the other, up a moderate rise, when 
Bert touched the cycle in front of him with 
his front wheel, and in consequence came 
over suddenly into the road. 

I was riding last and close up to Bert, 
ard before it was possible almost to know 


` 


from Middle Wallop, the next village, with 
darkness fast approaching and an abso- 
lutely unrideable cycle. We are taught that 
Necessity is the mother of Invention, and so, 
with no time to lose, we slipped the back 
wheel out of the frame after removing the 
baggage from the carrier, and then, with the 
aid of a neighbouring telegraph-post, bent 
the stays back to their correct position, 
two of us holding the cycle against the post, 
which thus acted as a fulcrum, whilst the 
third applied the power on the opposite 
side, 
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We were delighted to find that no fracture 
had occurred to the frame, as might have 
been expected from such rough treatment, 
and in three-quarters of an hour from the 
time of the mishap we were just moving on 
when Bert was again in trouble, this time 
with a puncture, which proved too large 
for pumping to have any effect, the tyre 
remaining lifeless on the rim. 

Truly, troubles never come singly. We 
had three lamps with us, but only one that 
was usable, although lighting-up time was 
only fifteen minutes off and the night already 
drawing in. 

Leaving Bert to repair his puncture and 
come on with the usable lamp as soon as he 
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him, Stan unpacked his baggage and rode 
back along *he r. G to find him. 

Another cwenty minutes elapsed before 
both of them made their appearance pushing 
their cycles for all they were worth. To a 
natural inquiry as to the cause of the delay, 
Bert explained that, when we left him, he 
removed the cover and found the puncture, 
but also discovered, to his dismay, that he 
had lost his tube of solution, and was con- 
sequently unable to effect a repair. 

There was nothing for it but to replace 
the tube and walk the remainder of the 
distance into Middle Wallop. 

Whilst Stan went off to the village to 
make several purchases and obtain a bucket 


11. A Pretty Spot, Yeovil. 


was ready, Stan and I rode on into Middle 
Wallop in order to find a camping-ground. 

It was quite dark when we arrived at the 
village, and, after some little delay in finding 
the nearest farm, we were successful in 
obtaining tne choice of two grounds kindly 
offered us py Mr Pothecary. 

We felc thankful that good luck should 
favour us thus in spite of our previous diffi- 
culties, until, arrived at the ground, we 
sudden y remembered that Bert was carry- 
ing the tent-poles, which, of course, prevented 
us erecting the tent until he arrived. Half 
an hour, three-quarters, and an hour 
passed, but no Bert. Chafing at the delay, 
and wondering what could have befallen 
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MERICA, discovered by the Norsemen 
and colonised for a time some 900 
years ago, was re-discovered by the Bristol 
folks in the Matthew in 1497. And when 
Jacques Cartier of St. Malo went *'to 
found a colony somewhere in the north- 
west" he simply followed the Cabots to 
Newfoundland and Labrador and entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence through the 
Straits of Belleisle. Next year, 1535, he 
was back again to make his way up the 
river to Hechelaga, where he named the 
hill Mont Royal, whence the Montreal we 
know it by. 


of water, Bet and I set to work erecting the 
tent, and very queer work it proved in the 
dark, one's fingers being hit almost as often 
as the tent-pegs. 

With perseverance, however, we triumphed 
at last, everything being made as snug as 
usual before Stan returned. 

He stated that the farm hand who had 
iven him the bucket of water was nearly 
oubled in half with merriment at the sight 

of the canvas bucket, and just managed to 
splutter out, ** Wal, I naver 'eered a water 
being kerried in a bag afore.” 

Whilst we were cooking our combination 
tea and supper, two gentlemen paid us a 
visit—one the farmer's son, who came up 


[THE END.] 


THE BEGINNING OF CANADA. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 


Nearly seventy years elapsed, and then 
De Monts, with Champlain, founded Port 
Royal, now known as Annapolis, in the Bay 
of Fundy, after Champlain had hastily ex- 
plored the western coast of that great tidal 
estuary. The next year, 1605, Weymouth’s 
discoveries led to the formation of the 
Virginia Company, with which went John 
Smith the Great, the real founder of New 
England, the man of many adventures 
whose name will always be associated with 
that of Pocahontas; and the man who 
carried her off was the Captain Samuel Argall 
who burnt Port Royal to the ground in 1613. 


the hill to inquire if we had everything © | 
wanted for our comfort, and the other th: | 


village policeman, who had espied us fror 


a distance by reason of the candle in th: | 


tent. And a jovial fellow he turned out t 
be, giving us plenty of information abo: 
the village and himself, and seeming greatly 
amused at our pots and pans and kit gener. 
ally. 

As soon as these gentlemen left us we 
made a good meal, the keen air having 
made us wonderfully hungry, and, tire 
completely with the day's work, we turnei 
in for the night, the final under canvas of the 
tour. 

With the morning came leaden skies anc 
rain, which kept on until about 9.30 a.x. 
this effectually preventing us packing the 
tent and fly-sheet and making an early start. 

However, with the cessation of rain, blue 
skies once again made their appearance, 
and, the fly-sheet drying quickly in the sun, 
Stan and I resumed packing whilst Bert 
was repairing his punctures, 

Leaving Middle Wallop at 11 o'clock. 
good steady progress was made throughout 
the day, passing through Andover and 
Basingstoke to Kingston, then across South 
London to Blackheath, which destination 
we finally reached at 11.5 p. u., having 
covered about 88 miles during the day. 

Thus ended, to the regret of all, the most 
delightful holiday that any of us had ever 
spent, which, for novelty and economy, as 
well as continuous healthy exercise in the 
open air, wants a considerable amount of 
beating. 

The time does not drag one minute, whilst 
there is not too much to do to make the 
holiday a round of drudgery, and with a 
party of three, all contented and agreeable, 
a most enjoyable time is assured. 

Plenty of fun was extracted in washing 
such articles as the provision-bags, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, towels, and stockings, and 
the darning we executed would have made 
the handiest needlewoman green with envy. 

The pleasures and delights of cycle-camp- 
ing begin from the moment one starts to 
assemble the kit, and only cease with the 
termination of the holiday, which comes 
all too soon. 

As to the farmers and the country-people 
generally, they possess qualities which the 
average townsman never sees, and which 
makes one proud to think that they are 
indeed one's countrymen. 

They are kind-hearted to a degree not 


experienced in towns, and seem as though 


they are unable to do enough for one's 
comfort. 


To those physically fit, who love an open- - 


air life, and who pine for a change from the 
conventional going away holiday," let me 
sincerely recommend cycle-camping for three. 


| 


Meanwhile Champlain, in 1608, four years | 


after his voyage with De Monts, arrived for | 
the second time in the St. Lawrence, and it 
was not until his arrival that Canada can 
be said to begin. He it was who founded 
the first enduring settlement, for which he 
wg es the Indian name Kebeck, spelling it 
in French fashion Quebec, just as Eskimo is 
spelt Esquimau and similarly mispronounced. | 
In 1629 Captain Kirk, sailing up the St. | 
Lawrence in virtue of his commission to 
seize Canada for Charles 1.—the country | 
being claimed by right of prior discovery— 
captured Quebec, which was held by the 
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king for three years as security for the 
dowry of Queen Henrietta Maria, and given 
back by him to the French when the pay- 
ment was made. Thenceforth the French 
took Canada seriously, and magnificent 
work in exploration was theirs. But as 
their influence and territory spread it 
became evident that there would not be 
room for both English and French in North 
America, To which of them the continent was 
to belong could only be settled by the sword. 
And when the Seven Years' War broke out and 
the French began to press farther into New 
England, it appeared to our great William 
Pitt that the time for action had come. 

To begin with, it was necessary to capture 
Louisburg in Cape Breton, the fortified 
naval station by which the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence was commanded and the 
North-west Atlantic controlled. In May 
1758 there sailed from Portsmouth a fleet of 
twenty-one ships of the line, some smaller 
vessels, and 150 transports, under Boscawen, 
carrying 12,000 men commanded by Jeffrey 
Amherst, with James Wolfe as one of his 
brigadiers; and on July 20 “the key of 
North America" was taken from the 
French as the result of the combined naval 
and military operations, the admiral and 
general working splendidly together through- 
out. Wolfe brought home the despatches ; 
and Amherst, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in America, moved to Albany on the 
Hudson so as to check any French advance 
from the north on New York. Thence he 
sent out an expedition through the wilderness, 
which in November captured Fort Duquesne, 
„the Gateway of the West," which nowa- 
days is Pittsburg, the steel city. Here the 
Indian trade routes joined, and its capture 
cut off the French advance down the British 
rear; and, with Louisburg and Duquesne 
in his hands, Amherst waited for further 
instructions, 

The instructions were not long in coming. 
Look at a map, and you will understand 
what is known as Pitt’s plan for the conquest 
of Canada, when he had secured the key 
which made the conquest inevitable. It 
was not, as generally supposed, a desperate 
dash at Quebec ending in a battle that lasted 
an hour and a-half. The centre of the 
French power was not Quebec, but Montreal, 
where the Governor-General resided, and 
that was the objective of the campaign. 
The British headquarters were, as we have 
seen, at Albany. From here Amherst 
despatched an army to the westward, 280 
miles, to capture Fort Niagara, and there 
cut the French line of communication with 
Louisiana. That was his left wing. He 
himself, with the centre, marched north- 
wards through the Lake Champlain 
country for 200 miles to Montreal—a most 
difficult and tedious task, with fighting all 
the way, through a region strongly held 
by the enemy. His right wing went by sea 
for 800 miles from Louisburg up the St. 
Lawrence to capture Quebec and prevent the 
French escaping or being reinforced. 

Nothing could be better than the plan, and 
it was executed to the letter. The left under 
William Johnson captured Fort Niagara in 
July 1759; the centre captured Crown 
Point and cleared the way northward in 
August 1759; the right captured Quebec 
in September 1759; and the three armies 
united before Montreal with no opponents 
left behind them in 1760, and it surrendered 
on September 8, three days after Amherst 
arrived and invested it. He was “ the 
Conqueror of Canada,” if any such phrase 
is to be used; and just as Blenheim near 
Oxford, and Trafilgar near Downton mark 
the victories we know of, so docs Montreal 
near Sevenoaks commemorate the achieve- 
ment of him we now know as Earl Amherst, 

At the same time the capture of Quebec 
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in the time allowed for it was a desperate 
matter, and the deeds of the right wing 
deserve the glory that is given them. But 
even that branch of the enterprise was not 
a simple affair under one man. It was as 
difficult as Louisburg, and it succeeded 
entirely owing to the admirable way in 
which navy and army worked together. 

The man who held the sea and rendered 
the affair possible was Charles Saunders, 
one of our very best admirals. He had 
been round the world with Anson and had 
seen much war service, was Comptroller 
of the Navy, Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, First Lord of the Admiralty— 
in short, a man of mark now seldom talked 
about, like many another sea-hero before 
Nelson. As ‘ Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet for the St. Lawrence," he sailed from 
Spithead on February 17, 1759, and as 
soon as the ice was out of the river he entered 
it in the beginning of June with twenty-two 
ships of the line, thirteen frigates, and the 
transports, in which were some 8,000 troops 
under. Wolfe, with his three brigadiers— 
Robert Monckton and James Murray, 
thorough soldiers both, ard George Towns. 
hend, who was only fit for politics, 
and not much good at that. Among the 
regiments with him were Fraser's High- 
landers, the original] 78th, disbanded in 1763, 
armed with claymores and carrving no 
bayonets, and the Roval Americans, now 
the K. R. R., then a regiment of backwoods- 
men, which was taken on board at Louis- 
burg, as were the grenadier companies of 
three of the regiments there in garrison. 
With Saunders, among the many who rose 
to distinction, were Commander John 
Jervis, who was to die Earl St. Vincent, 
and Master James Cook, who was to 
become the prince of circumnavigators, 

The passage of the river was cautiously 
and safely accomplished, and on June 27 
the troops were put ashore on the Isle of 
Orleans, 300 miles from the Gulf and four 
miles below Quebec. The naval work was 
continuous and harassing. The very next 
day the French attempted, with seven 
fireships, to destroy the fleet, and at Green- 
wich, where there is a portrait of the 
admiral, there is a picture showing how the 
boats towed them ashore to burn harmlessly ; 
and close to it is another picture showing 
how a month afterwards therc came floating 
down the stream about a hundred rafts 
loaded with combustibles, which were 
similarly successfully dealt with. 

Montcalm, as noble a leader as France 
has on her roll of fame, had done his best 
for the defence. Quebec, with the lower 

rt by the shore and the upper on the 
ofty hill behind, was much too strong to 
be attacked in front. In its batteries more 
than a hundred guns were mounted, and 
it was garrisoned by 2,000 men, while all 
down the left bank of the river from the town 
to the Montmorency stretched the French 
works, manned by some 15,000 more, 
including a thousand Indians. Montcalm’s 
headquarters were in the middle of the 
line near Beauport; facing them on the 
opposite bank was Point Levis, which 
Monckton occupied on June 30, so that the 
fleet could move up into the Basin of Quebec ; 
and on July 12 the bombardment of the 
town from Point Levis began. 

On the last day of the month, Wolfe, 
who had landed on the left bank, tried to 
get his troops across the Montmorency, 
and was driven back, after a redoubt had 
been take by the grenadiers, who seemed to 
have imagined that they alone could beat 
tne French army. On July 18, a couple 
of frigates and some smaller vessels made 
their way past the batteries to the upper 
river, where Wolfe examined the rear of 


the town, finding it well guarded all along 
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the river side, the cliff steep and rangin; : 


from 200 to 330 feet high, and the shor 
very difficult to land on. 

Turing August the bombardment went or. 
but nothing decisive was undertaken. In 
the scouting work, however, one of tb. 
officers, Lieutenant MacCulloch, recon- 
noitred the little creek known as the Ang 
de Foulon, and, discovering that the plateau 
could. be reached up the wooded gap. 
urgently recommended it as the site of the 
attack. A month afterwards the suggestion 
was accepted. The battleships were placed 
as if to cover a landing in force at Beauport. 
and boats were manceuvred and everything 
done to mislead Montcalm as to where the 
blow was to be struck. Some 1,700 of the 
men were, unknown to him, transferred tc 
the upstream squadron, and, at two o'clock 
in the morning of September 13, were 
dropped down the river in boats to the 
little creek since known as Wolfe's Cove. 

Slinging their muskets, the Highlander- 
and Light Companies, climbing noiselessly 
up the gap, surprised the picquet and seized 
a path by which the troops mounted, sc 
that when the sun rose it shone on nine 
battalions drawn up in battle array, six in 
the first line, two covering the left flank. 
and one in reserve. And it also shone on 
a landing.party of sailors who, in some 
marvellous way, had managed to get a six- 
pounder gun up the cliff. This was Wolfe’ 
only artillery, and, placed on the right of his 
line, it was worked with a vigour that made it 
as good as a battery and proved invaluable. 

Montcalm, who at first thought the attack 
by way of the Heights of Abraham was a 
feint, soon brought up all the men he could 
spare to the back of the town, and on the 
plateau at ten o'clock began the battle. 
Wolfe let him advance in his three columns 
with a cloud of sharpshooters in front until 
he was within thirty yards of him ; and 
then the British firing broke out with such 
effect and in such quick repetition that the 
French drew back in confusion and were 
charged at all points. The battle was soon 
over. The Frasers went to work in Highland 
fashion with dirk and claymore, the others 
with the bayonet, while the sailors with 
‘heir six-pounder followed up the fugitive 
crowd and hammered away as regularly as 
a pile-driver until friend and foe were so 
mingled that no more could be done. 

Wolfe was wounded three times by the 
sharpshooters—first in the head, then in the 
body, and finally in the breast, just before 
‘+g own troops began to fire; and he died 
after the enemy had everywhere given wav. 
Monckton was also wounded, so that 
the command devolved on Townshend, to 
whom, five days afterwards, Quebec sur. 
rendered. The gallant Montcalm had also 
been shot, and, like his two brigadiers, De 
Senezergue and De St. Ours, was carried 
mortally wounded off the field. Wolfe's 
body was brought home to be buried in 
Greenwich parish church; Montcalm was 
buried in the chapel of the Ursulines, where 
a Church of England service was held a few 
days later in memory of Wolfe; and the 
chaplain of the Frasers conducted the 
Presbyterian memorial service in the 
barracks of the Jesuits. MacCulloch oí 
that regiment, the man who showed the wav, 
died thirty-four years afterwards a pauper 
in Marylebone Workhouse. 

The naval work being over, Saunders 
took the fleet away as soon as possible to 
avoid being frozen in; and, when the winter 
was ending, Murray, who had been left in 
command of Quebec, was defeated by Levis 
from the west in the second battle on the 
plain and driven into the city, to be relieved 
on May 15 by Colville and his squadron, 
who had come up the river as soon as the 
ide would allow; „And thus was Murray 
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enabled to keep his appointment with 
Amherst at Montreal. 

Never was a victory won or a defeat 
accepted in a better spirit. — Murray was 
Governor of Quebec until 1774, and he it 
was who did most to weld the rival nations 
together. The year after he left, his suc- 
cessor, Guy Carleton, rolled back the 
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United States invaders from Quebec: and 
again, in 1812, when the United States 
declared war for the purpose of capturing 
Canada and adding it as a fourteenth State 
to the Union, and besieged Quebec, the 
two races were as one, their only rivalry 
being in their endeavour to excel each 


other in driving the enemy off Canadian. 
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soil and rendering the second invasion a more 
conspicuous failure than the first. And 
ever since Canadians have done well in the 
hour of trial. Their present peace rests on 
their ancestral prowess and patriotism, the 
memory of which the historic plain, henceforth 
to be known as Battlefield Park, will keep 
alive in those that come after them. 


THIS YEA"'S OLYMPIAD IN LONDON. 


VW" do not, of course, desire to dip into 
a deal of drv.as-dust detail. But, 
in view of the fact that the Olympic Games 
take place this July in the 50,0007, stadium 
specially erected at Shepherd's Bush, some 
little notes as to the games and their history 
should prove interesting. 

These famous Greek athletic sports are 
reputed to have been founded by Hercules 
himself, and they were originally, as now, 
held every five years, or, rather, at the 
expiration of every fourth year. The first 
of the games took place nearly 1,500 vears 
n. C. —80 they have quite a prodigious pedigree 
—at a spot in the southern part of Greece 
where to-day stands the little town of 
Olympia. 

The preparations made for the ancient 
Olympic sports were positively tremendous, 
and if it could hardly be boasted that 
'* special trains ran from all parts,” it was 
certainly true that the games attracted 
not only the people of Greece, but of all 
the neighbouring islands and countries as 
well. No one who had not trained system- 
atically in a public gymnasium and else- 
where for some ten months previously was 
permitted to take part in the contests; ath- 
letes who were not quite “fit” were thus 
barred, and there were consequently no 
* half-bakes " on the programme. 

Solemn vows were required to be registered 
by the judges of the various events that they 
would act impartially and would not gossip 
about their reasons for disqualitving any 
of the contestants. Inquisitive newspaper 
men, if there were any such in those days, 
were thus warned off. 

The contests consisted of running, jumping, 
throwing the discus (or quoit); throwing 
the spear; boxing (with the hand covered 
with the cestus, which was formed of thongs 
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of brass.studded leather), and wrestling. 
There were, also, chariot-races; and, for 
those who ** went in for " mind rather than 
for muscle, more sedate competitions in 
poetry, oratory, and the fine arts generally. 

At the conclusion of each contest the 
victor was presented, not with, sav, a 
massive silver bowl or even a “set of 
fish-carvers in casc," but with simplv a 
palm leaf. Let him bear the palm who 
merits it," was the motto for the occasion, 
When the five davs of the games came to 
an end, all the winners received wreaths 
of interwoven twigs of the sacred olive-tree. 
You could to-day quite cheaply obtain a 
whole cartload of olive-wreaths in Covent 


Garden Market, but those particular horti- ' 


cultural trophies were excessively prized — 
and no wonder, for what a rousing return 
was accorded to those who had gained 
them ! 

Each victorious athlete was conveved in 
a four-horsed chariot, accompanied by a 
triumphal procession ; he enjoyed all sorts 
of special rights and privileges, and, if he 
happened to have won three events, he 
could give his orders for the setting up of 
a statue that should bear a representation 
of his own features. "Taken altogether, 
the harvest home" to-day of a football 
final tie winning team is, evidently, as 
nothing to what that was ! 

The original Stadium (from stadion, which 
is Greek for an oblong area or course for 
foot-races and other gymnastic contests), 
built for these sports at Athens itself, 
flourished until the year three hundred and 
ninety odd, which is as precise a date as 
we need trouble about at this time of day. 
Then the games were suppressed by the 
Emperor Somebody-or-other; the stately 
Stadium became a ruin, and for hundreds 


white marble. In 


of years the Olympic Games remained a 
name only. 

It was in 1888 that a wealthy Greek 
provided the necessary funds for reviving 
the games under the patronage of the 
Queen of Greece. Later, an Olympic 
Committee was formed, which set about 
the task, a huge one, of establishing the 
contests on an international footing. The 
first games of the ** new edition " took place 
at Athens in 1896. For this, by the muni- 
ficence of a private citizen, the ancient 
Stadium was completely restored, and rose 
again a magniticent sports arena of dazzling 
1900 the games were 
held at Paris, and in 1904 at St. Louis. 

The modern Olympic Games are confined 
to selected amateurs ; there are no entrance 
fees, and, with the exception of challenge 
cups and trophies to be held for four years, 
the prizes consist exclusively of gold, silver, 
or bronze medals, and certificates. Each 
competitor receives a commemorative medal 
to keep as a memento of the contest. 

One of the most important principles 
upon which the games are now conducted is: 
* That as many forms of sport be included 
as is possible.” 

That being so, the programme of our 
present Olympiad includes, in the Stadium 
itself, athletics, archery, cycling, fencing, 
football {both codes), gymnastics, hockey, 
lacrosse, swimming (in the great concrete 
open-air tank), and wrestling. And else- 
where, in London or country, there are 
contests at golf, lawn-tennis, motor-boating 
(off the coast), polo, racquets, rowing, shoot- 
ing, skating, tennis, and yacht-racing. 

Whew ! 

There is a catalogue that is surely 
warranted to satisfy even the world’s most 
voracious athlete that ever moved a muscle. 
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THE TONNAGE OF 


M the shipping advertisements of 
a newspaper you will often see a 
notice of the dates of sailing of the vessels 
belonging to some company, and invariably 
after the names of the ships the amount of 
their tonnage is given, It also frequently 
happens that in the newspaper accounts 
of the launch of some new ship the tonnage 
of the vessel is stated. By long usage the 
public have come to consider this reference 
to the tonnage as a reference to the size of 
the ship, and to a certain extent this is 
correct, for the gross tonnage of a vessel 
is a fair indication of her size; but very 
few people really understand what the 
tonnage actually is, and how it is calculated. 

A considerable amount of misconception 
on the subject originates from the use of 
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the word ton"; for when you see a state- 
ment to the effect that the tonnage of the 
P. & O. steamer Caledonia is 8,000 tons, it 
is natural to fall into the error of thinking 
that this means 8,000 tons of 20 cwt. each— 
that is, 8,000 weight tons. The “ton” of 
merchant shipping, however, has nothing 
to do with weight, but is a measurement ton 
equal to 100 cubic feet; so that the tonnage 
of the Caledonia is 8,000 tons of 100 cubic 
feet each. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the 
term “ tonnage " probably originated from 
the cask of wine called the tun.“ for the 
earliest method on record of indicating the 
capacity of a vessel was by stating the 
number of casks or * tuns " of wine she could 
carry. 


MERCHANT SHIPS. 


The first Act of Parliament dealing with 
the subject of tonnage measurement was 
that passed in 1422, in the reign of Henry v.. 
which required that keels which carried 
coals at Newcastle should be measured and 
marked. Many Acts have been passed 
rince then, but the present svstem of 
tonnage measurement, embodied in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, was first 
adopted bv the Government in 1854, and 
has tnus been in operation for over fifty vears. 
It is known as the Moorsom system, after 
the name of the man who invented it, and 
jit has been adopted by all the principal 
maritime countries, 

The system aims at obtaining the correct 
internal capacity of, vessels, and, when 
found, expresses it, as stated above, in 
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tons of 100 cubic feet of internal measure- 
ment. 

The rules to attain this object are some- 
what intricate, and little good would be 
done by recapitulating them here; but it 
may be stated that the length is the deter. 
mining factor, as measured on the tonnage 
deck, which is the upper deck in vessels 
with less than three decks, and the second 
deck from below in all other ships. 


The length is divided into a certain number: 


of equal parts according to a table given in 
the Act; thus a length of 100 feet is divided 
into 6 equal parts, while a length of 200 feet 
is divided into 10 equal parts. 

The depth at each point of division is 
also divided, and the breadths taken at 
these points, as laid down in the rules. 
From these measurements, by a process of 
multiplication, the area of each transverse 
sec‘ion is determined, and the cubical 
contents of the ship under the tonnage 
deck is calculated from these areas. The 
result is divided by 100, and the quotient is 


the tonnage of the ship under the tonnage . 


deck. 

To this is added the tonnage of any 
closed-in space above the tonnage deck, 
such as a poop, a forecastle, or a bridge- 
house, and the result is the gross tonnage 
of the vessel, which, as stated above, is 
on the whole a fair indication of her size. 

From this gross tonnage certain deductions 
are made, the principal being the space for 
the accommodation of the crew, the space 
occupied by the propelling power, and in 
sailing-ships the space for the storage of 
the sails. 

The deductions are only allowed when 
certain specified conditions are fulfilled, 
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and the surveyors of the Board of Trade, 
who measure ships for tonnage, are entrusted 
with the duty of seeing that these pro- 
visions of the law are satisfactorily carried 
out. 

For instance, the space for the crew is 
only deducted on condition that it is SM 
occupied by the crew, and that it is of suc 
dimensions as to provide not less than 
72 cubic feet per man, and not less than 
12 superficial feet per man on the floor of 
the space, or for ships built after January 1, 
1907, as provided in the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1906, 120 cubic feet and 15 superficia 
feet respectively. It must also be securely 
constructed, properly lighted and venti- 
lated, and protected from weather and sea, 
etc. 

When all the deductions permitted by 
the law have been made, the result is the 
net register tonnage upon which the ship 

ys her dues. If she enters a dock or 
hasbour she is charged so much per ton 
on her net tonnage, and the dues she pays 
for the upkeep of the lighthouses and beacons 
around the coast are also charged upon this 
tonnage, so that it is a most important item 
to the owner of the ship. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is easy to 
realise how in portant it is from a com- 
mercial stand; oint to have a system of 
tonnage measi-rement that is common to 
all countries, and, as in so many other 
matters in onnection with merchant 
shipping, Grea! Britain has led the way in 
regard to this tonnage question. Through 
a long series of years she has been slowly 
influencing other nations, and one by one 
they have notified their adhesion to the 
British system, so that to-day there are in 


operation amongst the principal maritime 
powers reciprocal arrangements for the 
mutual recognition of national tonnage 
certificates. Tt should, however, be stated 
that ditferences still exist in some countries 
as regards the deductions made in order 
to arrive at the net tonnage; but in such 
important maritime countries as the United 
States, Germany, France, and Norway the 
regulations are the same as in Great Britain. 

The tonnage of a ship is recorded on her 
certificate of registry, which accompanies 
the vessel wherever she goes; and it is also 
carved upon the main beam of the ship, so 
that it forms one of the identification marks 
by which she is known. 

No account of the tonnage of merchant 
shipping would be complete without a 
reference to Suez Canal tonnage. The Suez 
Canal is perhaps the most important water- 
way in the world, and in 1873 an Inter- 
national Commission sat at Constantinople 
in order to settle the dues to be paid by 
vessels using the Canal and the basis upon 
which they should be charged. The Com- 
mission adopted the British system of 
measurement, but altered somewhat the 
application of the rules of that system, 
with the result that Suez Canal net tonnage 
is invariably greater than British net 
tonnage. Special certificates are therefore 
issued to vessels using the Canal, and of 
course all countries are obliged to comply 
with the Suez Canal regulations. 

It should also be mentioned that the 
tonnage of British warships is usually stated 
in displacement tons—that gs, in weight tons 
of 20 cwt. each; and it representa the 
weight of water displaced by the vessel and 
her outfit when fully loaded and equipped. 


OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THE “B.O.P.” IN SCOTLAND. 


A LINLITHGOWSHIRE admirer writes: Tou will 
scarcely consider me an ‘old boy’ when I say that I 
am not yet quite thirty-three; but, looking back on the 
days when I first knew the * B.O.P.,' I am bound to say 
that I feel quite grown up. It was somewhere about 
'85 when I met the best of papers: I recollect ‘Godfrey 
Morgan very well. At that time I read the —— and 
: and remember thinking at first that beside them 
the B. O. P.“ seemed rather tame. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that I soon relinquished the other two in favour 
of our own paper, and that without very well knowing 
why. I had a lingering doubt—almost a conviction, 
in fact—that the B.O.P.' stories were hardly ‘ bluggy' 
enough for a youth of my sanguinary tastes! Yet 
there was a ‘something’ about it which ‘or ever’ I 
was aware had taken me captive for all my days 
I wonder if there are many periodicals in the world 
which so entwine themselves with the lives of their 
readers thut they ultimately become less of a luxury 
than a necessity? Not very many, I daresay, but the 
B. O. P., at least, is one.. . Its proud position 
remains unchallenged. For all the good things it has 
contained, to my personal knowledge, for the last 
twenty-three years, accept my heartiest thanks, and 
count me among those who honour the name of 


G. A. Hutchison.” 


ROWING IN MONTEGO BAY, 
JAMAICA. 


By F. G. CAWSTON, B.A. 


MONTEGO Bay is situated on the north coast of 
Jamaica and forms one of its chief ports. We arrived 
there at nightfall in a small sailing-boat, and at once 
made our way to the hotel where we were to spend the 
we»k.end. After breakfast on the Monday we hired a 
boat, and two black boys rowed us round the islan -s of 
the Bay. "These are covered with mangrove-trees, the 
roots of which grow into the sea-water and become 
coated with oyster-shells. 

Coasting round the Biy we came to a piece of water, 
enclosed by & fence of stakes, containing turtles; the 
boys said there were about five hundred, but as they 
had little room to swim about, most of them preferred 
to remain at the bottom. and we could not see more 
than a dozen. The heaviest would weigh as much as 
400 lb., and their flesh would be sold at sixpence a pound. 

It was interesting to hear how these creatures are 
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caught. A wooden turtle is floated where they are 
likely to be, and a net is let down into the sea, and left 
in position for two or three days. 

Seeing the wooden turtle, the turtles suppose there 
must be some food about and rise to the surface, where 
they are caught in the net, When many have been 
entrapped the net is drawn up and the turtles hoisted 
into a boat; they are then taken to the enclosure and 
periodically fed on grass until they are shipped to 
England and sold for turtle soup. 

This seemed a good illustration of the way 80 many 
boys are entrapped by the Devil, and tlie boys were 
interested to hear its application. Just as the wooden 
turtle beguiles the turtles, so the Tempter beguiles boys 
to think that he has something worth having in store 
for them. When one or two turtles have been entrapped 
others follow their example, and it is not until they try 
to escape that they know they are within the net. How 
many boys do not know they are the slaves of bid 
babits until they try to break them off: (hen they 
awake to the fact that they bave been entrapped, and, 
just as the turtle must remain in the enclosure until 
ite captor wishes to sell its flesh, 80 the one who has 
been entrapped by the Devil and become his slave must 
remain in his possession and look forward to his master's 
wages, which is death, unless a stronger than his 
master sets the captive free. Many a bov has proved 
that the Lord Jesus, who overcame the Devil by His 
death, is able and willing to set and keep free all who 
trust Him. 

As we were rowed along the opposite coast of the Bay, 
we came across some beautifully clear shallow water. 
At the bottom we could see extensive coral growth and 


different kinds of sea-urchins; some were covered witb 
long black spikes, and my friend had experienced what 
their sting felt like, when he was bathing. We picked 
off some pieces of the coral and found it was coated with 
a slimy substance, which gave to it a most disagreeable 
smell; but as we knew the coral would be well worth 
keeping when it had been cured, we pot up with the 
greasiness and smeli—though we could not forget it 
and decided to take it home. 

After washing in fresh water, it had to be left In the 
sun for abeut a week, before it had lost its smell and 
become bleached. I wonder if David was thinking of 
coral when he said. He sent from above, He took nie, 
He drew me out of many waters. He delivered me from 
my strong enemy and from them which hated me: for 
they were too strong for me. He brought me forth 
also into a large place; He delivered me, because He 
delighted in me.” 

I was once like that coral, living in dangerous waters 
and seeing little of the Sun of Righteousness, but One 
came from above and selected me and drew me oct of 
the deep waters. He did not choose one who was 
already clean, but one soiled by sin and unfit for His 
use so long as the sin remained. But He saw in me 
features of the Divine image not yet wholly effaced and 
that might be restored; so He brought me into the 
light and cleansed me, and by His Holy Spirit which He 
shed on me made me clean and fit for His service. 
Each day I need to be cleansed, for I, like the coral, am 
continually exposed to the soiling influence of earthly 
surroundings, but He bas provided His blood to cleanse 
me that ] may be fit to be a fellow-worker with Him, 
to make known His salvation to those for whom He died. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—CAP'N GO-BANG AND THE KING. 
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T had been the custom of the Volcanians 
: from time immemorial to bring articles 
of what was considered valuable to their King 
to lay at his feet. I am referring to the 
warriors and mighty hunters, who scoured 
the lowland plains and forests and fought 
with or kept all other tribes at bay. "The 
teeth or ‘Gales of lions and other wild beasts, 
as well as their talons, were carried to the 
palace and fashioned by the artificers into 
necklets for himself and wives, or for amulets 
and peleles for ears or lips or nose. 

The King found it a good plan to put a 
ring through his wives’ noses, because if 
any of them was particularly saucy to 
him he could then fasten her up with a bit 
of withy rope to a door-post until she toned 
down somewhat and became penitent. 

The tusks of every elephant killed were 
perquisites of the King. He could thus 
keep tally of the numbers killed. After he 
had sufficiently admired a pair they were 
stowed away in a vast underground cave, 
and had accumulated in course of time to 
very many thousands. 

It was this great storehouse that Bill 
had succeeded in finding out while butterfly- 
hunting and birds’-nesting one day in a 

m-grove. 

* How did you find it?“ asked Cluny. 

* My dear old chum," replied Bill, “I 
just followed my nose.“ 

And this was literally true. He found a 
path first that led downwards and had a 
strange and not altogether very inviting 
odour. But Bill was not easily discouraged. 
He was of an inquiring nature. 

“ Seems to be a kind of necropolis down 
here," he said to himself. 

Then he came to the opening of a vast 
cave, and after his eyes became accustomed 
to the dim light he gazed about him in 
wonder and amaze. Why, here were whole 
streets of elephants' skulls and tusks ! 

He wandered on and on, hardly noticing 
that he had left the entrance for some time. 
For, somehow or other, there was a strange 
phosphorescent gleam about the place, 
though where it came from he never could 
tell. 

But he soon became aware of one very 
disquieting fact. He was lost ! 

He tried to find himself, so to speak, but 
got more and more confused, till his very 
head beat tumíultáously. 

Lost in this terrible eatacomb ! 
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T had been the custom of the Volcanians 
from time immemorial to bring articles 
of what was considered valuable to their King 
to lay at his feet. I am referring to the 
warriors and mighty hunters, who scoured 
the lowland plains and forests and fought 
with or kept all other tribes at bay. The 
teeth or tusks of lions and other wild beasts, 
as well as their talons, were carried tó the 
palace and fashioned by the artificers into 
necklets for himself and wives, or for amulets 
and peleles for ears or lips or nose. 

The King found it a good plan to put a 
ring through his wives' noses, because if 
any of them was particularly saucy to 
him he could then fasten her up with a bit 
of withy rope to a door-post until she toned 
down somewhat and became penitent. 

The tusks of every elephant killed were 
AER m of the King. He could thus 

eep tally of the numbers killed. After he 
had sufficiently admired a pair they were 
stowed away in a vast underground cave, 
and had accumulated in course of time to 
very many thousands. 

It was this great storehouse that Bill 
had succeeded in finding out while butterfly- 
hunting and birds’-nesting one day in a 
palm-grove. 

How did you find it ? " asked Cluny. 

* My dear old chum," replied Bill, “I 
just followed my nose." 

And this was literally true. He found a 
path first that led downwards and had a 
strange and not altogether very inviting 
odour. But Bill was not easily discouraged. 
He was of an inquiring nature. 

Seems to be a kind of necropolis down 
here," he said to himself. 

Then he came to the opening of a vast 
cave, and after his eyes became accustomed 
to the dim light he gazed about him in 
wonder and amaze. Why, here were whole 
streets of elephants’ skulls and tusks ! 

He wandered on and on, hardly noticing 
that he had left the entrance for some time. 
For, somehow or other, there was a strange 
phosphorescent gleam about the place, 
though where it came from he never could 
tell. 

But he soon became aware of one very 
disquieting fact. He was lost! 

He tried to find himself, so to speak, but 
ot more-and more confused, till his very 
ead. beat tumwultuóusly. 

Lost in this terrible catacomb ! 


“ The best thing is not to go any farther 


either way," he said to himself. So he sat 
down. 
It was & horrible situation. He might 


wander here until he dropped and died with 
exhaustion. 

* Will they miss me at home, I wonder ? ” 
he said half-aloud after he had sat on the 
evebrow of an elephant's skull for about 
half an hour. “ What a kettle of fish I've 
tumbled into, and all through my own 
wretched curiosity!“ 

“< Oh, the mistletoe-bough ! ' " he sighed. 
* Why, my bones will be found bleaching 
here some day beside this old elephant's 
skull. It must be near dinner-time too, 
and I am so plaguy hungry.” 

A huge grey lizard as large as a sea-boot 
crawled up over his foot. 

* Ah—h !" he screamed, as he threw the 
loathsome creature off. I'm surely going 
to have the jam-jams. I'd give ten years 
of my life to be out in the sunshine again. 
Im afraid to shout. There might be a 
lion or a crocodile not far off, and though 
Id like to make a meal, I'd rather not be 
made a meal of. Hush! I declare I heard 
a footstep.” 

He was sure of it now, and next moment 
a terrible voice in the outer darkness fell on 
his ear. 

* Kulokoto waro kokum?” said the 
voice, or some words to that effect. 

Poor Marmoset, his heart was in his 
mouth, but, as he said to Dess afterwards, 
he thought it only civil to reply and say 
something. 

„es, he piped, “ very pleasant weather 
indeed. And what a pretty place you have 
got down here!” 

Next moment he saw a naked, spear- 
armed giant towering above him, and he 
found himself seized and lifted off the ground 
and borne away into space apparently. 
But he was at the mouth of the cave before 
he had time to say anything, and pitched 
ignominiously outside. 

„ Kulokoto waro kokum ?” grunted the 

iant again, as he stood glaring out of the 
e with one eye. 

„Same to you and many of them," said 
Bill as he gathered himself up and rubbed 
himself. 

He stopped there just long enough to 
make a face at the ugly giant and say 
* Garn ! " then he was off like a shot, and 
never stopped running until he got back to 
camp—and his dinner. 


“And now, General,“ said Captain 
Go-Bang, after they had listened to Bill's 
strange story, “that is the ivory-mine you 
told us about and towards which you have 
so gallantly guided us, for I am sure we 
should never have found it by ourselves. 

* Well, now, I guess we didn't mean to 
come all the way for nothing, just to have 
a peep at this pretty paradise with its fat 
old King, and then go back with our hands 
in our pockets. I mean to have of that 
ivory all that our men can carry. 

“But I'm not Julius Cesar, and Cap’n 
Go-Bing likes a fair deal. That fat old 
King has killed some of our men, and he 
must be made to pay the indemnity Lefore 
we evacuate. The ivory is no more good 
to him, anyhow, than a china egg is to a 
Dorking hen. He'll never hatch it, but we 
can." 

“You can hatch it, Captain Go- Bang.“ 
said Grout. It is yours, sir; it is the 

rice of my liberty and life.” 

“Wel, we Americans are free and open 
dealers. We take nothing for nothing 
from no man. We have opened that King's 
eves and the eyes of his people by teaching 
them how to build better houses and live 
more clean and snug-like. We have taught 
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'em some of the sweets of civilisation. 
By-and-by they'll have Pears’ soap, the 
electric light, the company's water, the 


freedom of the Press, and other little things. 


That's what we give 'em in return for the 
‘ivory, and thev can have the ribbons and 
the cloth and the Brummagem guns ‘thrown 
in. We will have the ivory and depart in 
peace. So! 

" Come to figure it out, General," he 
continued, “I think you'll allow that it's 
a fair thing in deals.” 

“ You are right and just, Captain Go- Bang, 
and I think we should now have an audience 
with the King, and through his interpreter 
put the matter straight to him." 

„That's so, sir—we'll put it straight.“ 

It was indeed put straight. For next 
day the Captain himself, with Dess and 
Cluny, and Bill as guide, summoned his 
armed forces, and, going to the new palace, 
demanded audience of his Volcanic Majesty. 

“ We conclude," said Captain Go- Bang, 
* we shall have a stroll through your cellars, 
old man—vour Golgotha, catacombs, and 
tuskery—and if we like it we'll buy it, as 
the Yankee said when he asked for a ticket 
for the Tower of London. You'd better 
come with us, and there you are "—pouring 
out a cupful of rum for the King—‘ drink 
that for fear you catch cold underground." 

*" Lum—lum'!" cried his Majesty, who 
had learned a little English. ‘ Lum is 
goodee. 

He held out his cup for some more, swal- 
lowed it at a gulp, and held it out again. 

No more," said the Captain. Ivory 
first, then ribbons galore." 

The tal smart American politely gave 
the fat, rather short King an arm, and, 
looked at from behind, Bill said, the pair 
was a sight for sore eyes," especially as the 
King had to trot to keep pace with the 
swinging gait of the Yankee. 

The -way Go-Bang strutted round and 
fingered and handled the tusks was quite 
business-like. 

„All sound as a bell," he said. 
much for the lot, your Majesty ? " 

* Libbons and lum," he sleepily replied— 
“moh libbons moh lum. Plenty lum, 
plenty moch moh lum." 

eCaptain Go- Bang used to say that he never 
let the grass up through the soles of his 
boots. He certainly did not on this occa- 
sion. For, feeling certain in his own mind 
that the transaction would come off, he had 
ordered the whole of Grout's Fencibles to 
assemble, and here they were. 

* Will your Volcanic Majesty give orders 
to trot out the teeth ? ” he said. 

* Mon lum!” 

* Not a drop till the tusks come out." 

The King rose to the occasion, and in a 
few hours' time his people, assisted by the 
invaders, had laid about a thousand tusks 
of ivory on the ground in front of the cave. 

They were nearly all in a state of the most 
perfect preservation, and very large, aver- 
aging probably about sixty pounds in 
weight. ' 

1 think,” said Go- Bang, that in pur- 
chasing this beautiful lot of ivory we are 
really doing the world a service. In the 
damp of that catacomb the tusks would 
have lost colour and gone to decay. This 
isn't spoiling the Egyptians, is it, General?“ 

* Not in the least," said the soldier, 
smiling. “Iam only sorry there is neither 
gold-dust nor diamonds in Volcania. ‘These 
would have gone well with the ivory." 

Now. what is the next move?“ 

“Lum!” said the King laconically. 

“Certainly ; that is part of the bargain. 
But, at the same time, your Majesty must 
draw it mild." 

But the King was already too happy to 
think of future consequences. So he drank 
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a little more rum, then sang to himself all 
the way back to his palace. 

He had left his orders, however, and 
that was all Go-Bang desired. And al 
hands now worked with a will, and in good 
time a vast quantity of selected tusks were 
piled near to the white man’s camp. 

Everything was almost ready now for 
the long and dangerous voyage to the east 
and their return to the Black Squall. 

When Cluny and Dess were told so by 
the Captain himself they exhibited no very 
evident signs of joy. They had their 
reasons for not rushing too quickly on 
towards the future. Brave and sometimes 
even happy-go-lucky though Desmond was, 
even he did not like to think of the evil day 
except as very far distant. 

But to Cluny himself the news brought a 
feeling somewhat akin to disappointment, 
not to say gloom. 

" You are not sailing directly back to 
Britain or the States, are you ?” qucried 
Dess. 

He asked this question more out of pity 
for his adopted brother than anything else. 

“ Why," said General Grout, “ you lads 
don’t seem to feel exuberantly happy over 
the prospect of returning to civilisation 
again." 

“ Wel, for my part, General, I like the 
wild and the wave. I am a bit romantic, 
you see,” 

“ And," cried Cluny, “ I love this sort of 
primitive life." 

For my part," put in Bill “though 
sport and adventure, I must admit, are very 
fine, I must confess a fellow may have it 
served up a bit too often; and already I 
begin to long for the British birthright— 
baco« and eggs, the crisp toast, and hot 
buttered muffin and marmalade to clew up 
with.’ 

„ dare say," said Grout, “if you asked 
the old fat King very nicely to let you stay 
with him he would make you hcartily 
welcome; and if our good friend Captain 
Go-Bang could be induced to leave—which 
he wouldn't—a gallon or two of rum with 
his Majesty, you'd soon be King yourself, 
Cluny." 

“ Wouldn't it sound nice, too," quoth 
Bill—' King Cluny ef the Cannibal Hills 
and Emperor of all the Volcanians? And 
the only man who could possibly be jealous 
of him would be the Kaiser, 'cause Cluny 
would be a bit above him." 

“ True, Bil; true," said the General; 
“and if the Germans tried to depose King 
Cluny a sprinkling of Hottentots round the 
foot of the mountain would ensure Cluny's 
safety.” 

“ Wel,” interrupted Go-Bang, “ I reckon 
I haven't answered your question yet 
about going back. You know my story, 
lads, because I told you about Aileen and 
her.father. Now, I don’t think there is any- 
thing a man won’t venture for the woman 
he loves, and nothing venture nothing win. 
I know Aileen well enough, and I know she 
would share a two-pair back in murky London 
with me, but I haven't rakcd together 
enough dollars just yet to ingratiate myself 
with the old man. I've got together at the 
market price up China way & good six 
thousand pounds' worth of ivory, if we can 
but ship it. for I'll try for à piece more now. 
If I had double as much—and I don't return 
without it—I guess I could sail the salt 
seas over with a proud heart and Aileen by 
my side. I’m going to raise that and maybe 
more," he added. 

“Come to the diamond-fields, Captain 
Go- Bang." 

“No, sir" was the emphatic reply. 
* They are a bit too chancey for this child. 
It would be nice to find a Koh-i-noor worth 
A million, and go home in a liner with the 
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stone sewn up inside one’s waistcoat, no- 
body knowing what one had there; but I 
believe myself in plodding steadily on 
towards the goal of one's ambition, and 
trusting nothing to chance. I have a notion 
or two in this nut of mine, and if it all turns 
out as I hope all will, then hurrah for the 
States in another year's time!” 

Cluny gave a sigh of relief, and a brighter 
look stole over his face. 

The good-hearted Captain put a hand on 
the lad’s shoulder. He knew what was passing 
in his mind as well as the boy did himself. 
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“I say, Clune, my dear Scot," he said 
kindly, *I can prophesy a bright future 
for you. You've got the sand im you, as 
I've often remarked. All your troubles are 
going down to leeward, boy; they will all 
melt into thin air just as the smoke from 
our worthy General's pipe is melting. Keep 
a bold heart, my lad, and keep your head 
well up. Face trouble and it flees from you. 
Bend your head and it goes right over you 
and sweeps your decks like a hurricane 
wave, Now you understand ? " 

* [ think I do." 


(To be continued.) 
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* Look to your compass, then; keep her 
head to it ; steady as you P 
Cluny smiled, though I declare to you 
honestly there were tears in his blue High- 
land eyes. Cluny smiled, and Bill began to 
sing : 
“i Wait till the clouds roll by, my boys; 
Wait till the clouds rol! by. 
In the course thot we ali bave to run 
Waves may arise 
Till they hide tle skies, 
But patience, dear boys, and you'll see the sun 
If you wait till the clouds roll by.'" 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
Bv H. A. HINKSON, 


Author of "Silk and Steel," “Sir Phelim's Treasure," “ The Splendid Knight, ete. 


F* all my distaste for lying abed, I was 
not left alone many minutes before I 
fell fast asleep again, nor did I waken until 
the sun was set ard lamps were lightea in 
the chamber. Then I saw the little old 
man with the black cane waiting patiently 
until I had finished my slumber. 

“ Sleep is the best physician," he said, 
smiling down on me, “so I would not have 
them wake you. Does the wound smart ? " 

* But little," I answered, and that only 
when I move suddenly. Tis but a scratch 
after all, I think.” 

* "Twould have been deeper had not the 
breast-bone turned the point aside,” he 
said, pursing his thin lips. ‘Tis what we 
call a lucky wound, and ’tis better to be 
born lucky than rich. God keep you 
lucky, and may you live long to serve your 
King and country.” 

* And yet I would that it had been a 
real battle and not a brawl by the wayside,” 
I exclaimed; there is little honour in 
killing or dying when an Englishman draws 
against Englishmen whilst there are French 
and Spaniards in the world." 

Dr. Sterne smiled, shaking his hend. 

* Why, to-day the French are our friends," 
he returned, and to-morrow so too may be 
the Spaniard, since 'tis a world of change, 
and naught in it is sure save only death at 
the end." 

Then he set about dressing my wound, 
which he did with much expedition and 
deftness. All the while the black stick was 
fastened to his left wrist, and it was wonderful 
how little it incommoded him. 

„is strange," he said musingly, *' seeing 
what a short time is given to man to live, 
that he should desire to make it shorter 
with th». sword and by shedding of blood. 
And gentlemen it is who ought to know 
better that teach poor churls to quarrel and 
fight and kill each other." 

But this view of the matter did not please 
me at all, young and impetuous as I was, 
and so I protested hotly that warfare was 
a gentleman's calling, albeit churls had some 
part in it, and that none should wear the 
sword save them who were worthy. 

But he shook his head, smiling at my 
heat. 

* [s it not written," said he, *' that they 
who draw the sword shall perish by the 
sword ? And which is more honourable— 
a fair and comely body or one wounded and 
maltreated, sucl; an one as I have but lately 
left?“ 

At that I pricked up my ears. 

“Will Ruston live through the night?“ 
I asked. 

* Ay, that he will, or I am no physician," 
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CHAPTER XXII.—DOCTOR STERNE. 


he made answer. *' And 'tis no vanity to 
say that few physicians could have stayed 
the ebbing life in him. He was far spent 
and his heart near drained of blood; but 
though he be weak, I think that he will 
have strength end h to stand before his 
accusers. A good tigure of a man, albeit 
a corpulent, and, I doubt not, with courage 
to back his strength." 

„There are others of as good courage 
that have fared no better," I said, remember- 
ing de Villiers, and having, truth to tell, no 
love for Ruston, “and if my sword had 
found his heart 'tis happier and prouder I 
should be to-night.” 

Dr. Sterne looked at me with a kind of 
amazed and horrified interest. 

So young and yet so thirsty for blood! 
he murmured. '' What harm has he done 
to you that even now you ind no pity for 
him?“ 

“I did but strive to repay a debt," I 
answered, ''since not twenty-four hours 
since he strove to kil me, and came near 
to succeeding. And, besides that, he is a 
traitor to the King's majesty." 

The physician rose from my side with a 
sigh. 

I have no mind for such things," he 
said, „since it is my business to preserve, 
not to destroy life. I have bound up his 
wounds even as I have done yours. So I 
leave the matter there. But I thank God 
that when I come to be judged I can answer 
truly that I have sought no man's life and 
have never called any man my enemy. Tis 
much for an old man to say, though doubt- 
less to the young this seems but folly. 
When you are older and have more leisure 
think upon an old man's words." 

He bent over me, brushing back the hair 


from my brow with his cool gentle fingers. 
Then he would have gone, but that I caught 
his hand. 

“ I will think of them now," I cried, for 
I had seemed to behave churlishly, “ and 
before you leave me I pray you to believe 
that I am grateful for your services, and that 
I will make return whenever you have need 
of me." 

He smiled faintly and with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ If I desire anyone to be killed, I shall 
remember your promise,” he answered 
with a gentle gravity; but I pray God 
that I may be a long time without desiring 
any creature’s death. I have seen too many 
deaths, far too many, in my time.” 

When he was gone I fe!t uneasy, for he 
was the first that had ever spoken to me 
of the sorrow of slaying, since I had been 
bred to trust to sword and pistol and to 
despise such as shunned warfare and deeds 
of arms. I wondered what answer my 
father would have given him. Then I 
remembered how he had been wont to answer 
my grandmother, when she lamented of 
wars and fighting, that only by the sword 
was peace won and preserved. 

Yet I did not think that Dr. Sterne would 
have been convinced even by my father. 

Whilst I was pondering these matters a 
servant entered my chamber, bearing a suit 
of fresh clothes to take the place of those 
which had been soiled by the blood from 
my wound. At sight of them, for they 
were finer than those which I had last worn, 
I thought, I fear, no more of the physician’s 
croaking of peace, but only of the pomp 
and glory of battle and of the triumph of 
victory. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A JOLLY 


H^ and [now began to hasten Solomon's 
usually leisurely movements by every 
means in our power, and before we were 
many hundred yards nearer to our destina- 
tion I had the good fortune to see a police- 
man walking along the road towards us. 

Stopping the van, I explained that we 
had captured the man who committed the 
burglary at Mr. Johnson's, and, although he 
refused at first to believe us, a glance inside 
the van seemed at once to bring conviction 
to his mind. He and our prisoner had 
evidently met before, and, without any 
further demur, the constable walked up the 
Steps to relieve Sir Robert, who forthwith 
joined us in the open air and lighted one of 
his long cigars. 

“I suppose," suggested Harry. they'll 
release my father and Ingleby as soon as we 
get to Barstead." 

„Why, yes.“ said Sir Robert, and beg 
their pardon for having arrested them." 

“ So they ought,” I exclaimed. 

“ Anyhow," Sir Robert continued, “I 
think we may congratulate ourselves on a 

satisfactory morning's work. By the bye," 
he added, your friend Ingleby will have 
gained a little fresh experience.“ 

We were now beginning to pass the houses 
on the outskirts of Barstead, and I realised 
that the opportunity which I had been 
looking for was at last found. "The mention 
of Frank Ingleby's name supplied the 
opening, and yet for a minute or two I 
scarcely knew how to take advantage of it. 
"There was certainly no time to be lost, for 
if I did not make haste we should rcach the 
police-station and the chance would have 
gone. 

" Frank used to be one of my school- 
fellows,” I remarked. 

* Isn't he now ? " asked Sir Robert. 

** No," I said, he's left school altogether. 
When he left Eastbourne he went to Wel- 
lington ; his father was Major Ingleby, you 
know, and Frank was to go into the army, 
only Major Ingleby died a year ago last 
Sunday, and somehow or other he didn't 
leave any money. All last term Frank had 
to live with an uncle and aunt who have 
Bix kids at Notting Hill, and they want him 
to go into à bank." 

" Well," answered Sir Robert, who cer- 
tainly seemed to be interested, “ how does 
Ingleby like the prospect ? ” 

* He hates and detests it," I cried. ** He 
wants to go to one of the colonies, but his 
people can't afford to pay his passage and 
fit him out and all that sort of thing.” 

* When I loft England more than forty 
years ago," said Sir Robert, as we walked 
in a line with Solomon, I had no one to 
pay my passage, and I certainly did without 
an outfit." 

„Oh. well," I hastened to answer, 80 
would Frank, if they would let him have 
his own way. But Uncle Eustaco has been 
persuading him to go iito the bank D 

I had reached this point in my story when 
we heard the sound of a horse trotting 
behind us, and, turning. Sir Robert grectel 
the rider (a man of middle age, who sat very 
upright and wore a dark suit) as Mr. Johnson. 

"We have managed to capture your 
burglar,” Sir Robert explained, as the horse 
fell into & walk by his side, and then ho 
described how the capture had been effected. 

Mr. Johnson seemec sorry to hear what 
had happened to my uncle and Frank, and 

promise] that they should soon be set at 
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THE GREEN VAN: 


By THOMAS Coss. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE RELEASE. 


liberty again, although, now we had the 
burglar securely in the van, neither Harry 
nor I felt any acute anxiety on that account. 
Still it was annoying to have my explaination 
about Ingleby interrupted, and, of course, 
there was no further chance of referring to 
it before we reached Barstead and, after 
going down one or two side streets, came to 
a standstill in front of the police-station. 

It looked very uninteresting inside, with 
the exception of the pairs of handcuffs 
hanging on the wall, and, after a few words 
from Mr. Johnson, who had dismounted and 
accompanied us into the office, the sergeant 
who was on duty went away, and returned 
with the red-bearded man who had arrested 
Uncle Eustace. 

The burglar alighted from the van and 
crossed the pavement as meekly as a sheep, 
and all the policemen seemed to recognise 
him at once. Apart from the fact that Mr. 
Johnson identitied the silver plate which 
had been found in his possession, from the 
moment our prisoner u brought into the 
station nobody doubtea F's guilt, or, con- 
sequently, Uncle Eustace’s innocence. 

The red-bearded man disappeared for a 
few moments, and returned with the two 
victims of his blunder, and, although Uncle 
Eustace was naturally inclined to be vexed 
at first at the treatment he had received, 
everybody, including Mr. Johnson, was so 
apologetic that he soon began to look more 
cheerful. It appeared that he and Frank 
had been locked up in separate cells, and 
searched, while no one would listen to & 
word of explanation. 

It was, however, of little use to make 


& fuss about it now, and we should no doubt . 


have set out on our journey at once, if the 
sergeant had not insisted that my uncle 


would be required to give evidence against , 


the burglar at the court house at twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr. Johnson seemed to wish us all to 
return with him afterwards for luncheon, 
but this invitation was declined. 

* You see," said Uncle Eustace. it 
would take us four miles each way out of 
our road, and this being nearly our tast day 
we cannot afford to lose much time. After 
this not very pleasant experience, we should 
like to get out of Barstead at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

"Still, you must have luncheon some- 
where," answered Sir Robert. Is there 
a decent hotel in the place?” he added, 
turning to Mr. Johnson. 

“ The Blue Boar, an excellent house.” 

* Then I insist that vou all lunch with 
me at the Blue Boar as soon as you get 
away from the magistrates ! "' 

Uncle Eustace assenting, we all accom- 
panied Sir Robert to the hotei. where he 
ordered the best meal that could be pre- 
pared on short notice, and, fortunately, they 
had a couple of cold ducks ready. The van 
was taken into the yard, where the ostler 
seemed considerably astonished to receive 
it. We waited to see Solomon unharnessed, 
put in a Dose box, and provided with a good 
feed of corn, then turned our steps to the 
court house, Frank stopping at a con- 
fectioner's on the way for à bath bun and 
a glass of milk. 

“They only gave us a cup of groundy 
coffee and a chunk of stale bread for break- 
fast," he said. 

we were not kept long in the court, the 
Prisoner at once pieading guilty and saying 


HOLIDAY. 


he felt very sorry, and that he would never 
do such a thing again. From what the red- 
bearded policeman told the magistrates. 
however, he had often done similar things 
before, and in the end he received a long 
lecture and a sentence of eighteen months 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

The luncheon at the Blue Boar went off 
very well indeed, Sir Robert and my uncle 
telling a great many amusing stories of 
earlier days in Australia, but I felt a little 
disappointed to see that no particular 
notice was bestowed by our host upon Frank 
Ingleby. 

Luncheon was finished, Solomon brought 
the van to the door, and we all stood in a 
group on the steps of the hotel without a 
word such as I longed to hear. 

So you are nearing the end of your tour, 
said Sir Robert. 

“ Worse luck," cried Harry. 

“We shall part from the van at about 
the middle of the day on Tuesday," answered 
Uncle Eustace. 

" Where is the painful separation to take 
place?“ 

"Well, we shall not positively decide 
that until Monday morning," said my uncle. 
We expect to reach Crowhurst this evening. 
and we shall stay there until Monday. If 
the weather keeps fine we shall hand over 
our horse and van at some place twenty-five 
or thirty miles nearer to London." 

“ If you keep to the straight road," ex. 
claimed Sir Robert, it is possible we may 
meet again. I have promised to stay with 
Mr. Johnson until Monday. I scarcely 
know what time I shall be leaving, but if I 
should happen to overtake you, perhaps you 
won't refuse me a meal." 

Then he shook hands first with Uncle. 
Eustace. then with Frank and Harry, but 
I hung about after the others had begun to 
try to make Solomon start. 

Do you think you really will catch us 
up ? " I asked. 

“Why, yes," he said, with a smile. I 
think I really shall." He then patted mv 
shoulder, and, the old horse having by this 
time set the van in motion, I lifted my cap 
and ran to join Frank Ingleby. 

Still there remained one or two things to 
be done before we left Barstead, for we had 
not yet even called to see whether there were 
any letters awaiting us at the post-office. 
I found one from Kathleen, saying how 
much she was enjoying herself at Whitby, 
and that they were all looking forward to 
see me and Harry next week; and then we 
stopped at a iste shop, and later on at 
& butcher's, laying in enough provisions 
to last as usual over the Sunday. Harry 
suggested that we ought to try to cook 
&uother fowl, as we were near the end of 
our wanderings, so we went to a proper 
poulterer's this time and hung up a chicken 
in our safe. 

There was no lack of topics for con. 
versation the remainder of that Saturday. 
and it was later than usual before we turned 
in for the night. Then I lay awake some 
time wondering whether Sir Robert Hill 
would overtake us after all. 

Even if he shared one of our meals, as he 
had suggested, it did not, of course, neces- 
sarily follow that he would take any further 
notice of what I had told him concerning 
Frank Ingleby. Still, I tried to persuade 
myself that he intended to rejoin us for thac 
express purpose, and I dreamed of 8 


Robert and Frank and the burglar nearly 
all night. 

Only one more whole day," cried-Harry, 
as soon as he opened his eyes on Sunday 
morning. 

* Well, don't let's spoil it, anyhow,” I 
answered, tumbling out of bed. 

He declared at breakfast-time that he 
felt tired out after the exciting experiences 
of yesterday, so that Uncle Eustace said he 
might stay at the van and help to boil the 
fowl for dinner, whilst Frank Ingleby and I 
went to church. Our camping.place was 
on the top of a hill, the van standing on a 
wide patch of grass by the roadside, although 
it was really little more than a lane. We 
were surrounded by fields and could see for 
many miles, the only drawback being the 
almost complete absence of shade. 

“I say, Mr. Warner," cried Frank, as he 
began his second sausage, ''this is rather 
better than yesterday!“ 
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* Yes," was the answer, “and, to tell 
you the truth, I didn't feel at all certain we 
should rezain our liberty quite so soon." 

"If we hadn't captured the burglar, 
perhaps you wouldn't," said Harry, although 
I could not see that he had very much to do 
with it. 

It was about a quarter-past ten when 
Frank and I, having done our share of the 
washing-up and so forth, set out to find a 
church, and, after walking more than two 
miles, we succeeded. During the first part 
of the way back to the van Frank was 
rather silent, and I could guess well enough 
what he was thinking about. Although 
I felt half-tempted to tell him what I hoped 
from Sir Robert, I knew that he would only 
cal] me an idiot for my pains, and perhaps, 
fee! annoyed because I had been talking 
about him. 


If Mr. Warner ins to jaw me this 


afternoon," he said, when we still had a 
(To Le concluded.) 
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mile to walk, I shall just give in. What's 
the use of holding out any longer ? And," 
Frank added, “ I shall write to my uncle 
to-night.” 

“Why can’t you wait until you get home 
on Tuesday?” I asked. “If you once 
write to say you'll go into the bank, you 
won't be able to draw back.” 

" No chance of drawing back," he an- 
swered. I don't know—it may be that 
Mr. Warner's right after all. My people 
are really awfully decent in their way, and 
if I go into this bank 1 shan't be any more 
bother to them." 

„Still, vou're not the sort of fellow to 
like a bank," I urged. 

No, of course not," said Frank; only 
Mr. Warner says that when a chap grows 
older he has to do a lot of things he doesn't 
much care about. Anyhow, if your uncle 
speaks to me to-day I shall give in and get 
if off my mind." . 
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THE WHITE FEATHER.” 


By Mrs. FORSYTH GRANT, 


Author of “ The Hero of Crampton School," * Chums at Last,” etc. etc. 


R. ARNOT was conducting the class which 
Vernon had been on his way home to 
attend, and it was nearly over. During its 
continuance there had been much inward 
speculation in the minds of the boys as to 
their schoolfellow’s non-appearance. 

All at once the door opened and Vernon 
walked in. 

Dr. Arnot was speaking at the moment. 
He paused, and looked towards Vernon with 
grave displeasure. This boy had already 
brought punishment upon himself to-day ; 
what could he mean by his present appa- 
rently undisciplined conduct ? 

There was silence in the room as Vernon 
came forward; all eyes were turned upon 
him. Without even glancing at his master, 
without looking to right or left, with his 
face bent downwards, he walked rather un- 
steadily, and in a mechanical manner, to his 
place. From where Dr. Arnot was standing 
he could hardly see Vernon’s counten’: ce, 
especially as the latter kept his head bowed 
down; the boys, however, were ab'e to 
observe him better, and they watched their 
schoolfellow in surprise, for, surel; ther 
was something strange about his whol 
bearing ? In a dazed manner he continued 
to make his way to his seat. His eyes were 
fixed on the ground, his face was very whit; 
he gave most of his schoolfellows the dim 
impression of seeming to feel that he was 
almost walking in a dream. 

“ Good gracious!” muttered Arbuthnot 
to himself; whatever in all the world can 
have happened to Lady Mary ? ” 

* Vernon ! " said Dr. Arnot, with sudden 


sharpness. *' Explain your conduct! Why 
are you so late?“ 
But Vernon took no notice. He had now 


almost reached his place, which was next 
to Arbuthnot, and he sank into his seat, 
with his head still bent downwards. 

The boys looked at him in vague surprise. 
Those who were near him could not fail to 
perceive that there was something really 
wrong. 


CHAPTER III. 


Arbuthnot, on pretence of picking some- 
thing off the floor, leaned forward a little, 
close to Vernon's ear. 

" I sav," he whispered, very low, what's 
the row? Don’t you hear Algy speaking to 
you?” 

“ Vernon,” said the headmaster again, 
in the sternest of tones, “stand up this 
instant, and answer me!” 

Dr. Arnot was very angry ; the boy's face 
was still, so far, hidden from him, and he 
did not see, as did his pupils, the curious 
dazed expression on Vernon's countenance. 

Vernon did not move, and Arbuthnot, full 
of anxious good-nature, nudged him hastily 
and unceremoniously with his arm. 

For g-odness’ sake, Lady Mary, wake 
up and answer Algv ! he whispered. 

“ Vernon ! " said Dr. Arnot once more, in 
& grave, stern manner, walking slowly 
towards the boy's seat as he spoke, '' what 
is the meaning of this extraordinary be- 
haviour ? " 

For the first 'time Vernon seemed to hear 
his master’s voice. He raised his head in a 
bewildered way. 

“ It was the pocket-book, sir "—he began 
confusedlv, and there was something pathetic 
in the violent effort he was evidently making 
to try and collect his thoughts. The 
pocket-book—it P 

He stopped speaking abruptly, and gazed, 
in a dazed manner, at his master. 

Dr. Árnot saw by this time that some- 
thing must have happened. The pale face, 
with its bewildered expression, began to 
alarm him, and the boys, too, looked on 
with feelings of vague fear and astonish- 
ment. 

The headmaster stepped quickly forward. 

“What is wrong, Vernon *" he asked, 
suddenly dropping his sternness and 
speaking in a firm, gentle tone. 

Vernon rose unsteadily to his feet. 

The pocket-book, sir," he repeated, in a 
confused manner, with a far-away look in his 
eyes. It's all right—in the rock— Pater- 


(To be concluded.) 


son can't possibly—I’m awfully sorry—I've 
got such a queer headache—sir ! " he 
continued, with sudden eagerness, and then, 
as suddenly, he stopped speaking. He 
gazed helplessly at his master for a moment, 
and put his hand up to his head with a 
pathetic gesture. Then, all at once, he 
swayed backwards. 

" Hall ! " muttered Arbuthnot, in alarm, 
mechanically taking hold of his school- 
fellow's arm with a sympathetic movement. 

And, at the same instant, Easte involun- 
tarily jumped up from his place to go towards 
Vernon, for there was something about the 
latter which frightened him. 

But, before either Easte or Dr. Arnot 
could reach him, Vernon sank down on his 
seat, and, to the alarm and consternation of 
everyone present, he fell back unconscious. 


To return to the time when Paterson 
had left his victim. 

Vernon had recovered from the blow which 
Paterson had given him, and from his subse- 
quent fall, much sooner than the man had 
bargained for. Paterson had expected the 
boy to remain stunned for several hours at 
least. He had not, as he had threatened, 
thrown Vernon right over to the bottom of 
the precipice, but had dropped him on to 
a rocky projection which happened to jut 
out some yards below the top of the cliff, 
and had left him lying there, quite insen- 
sible. However, considering the violence 
of the fall, Vernon was wonderfully little 
hurt. He was a good deal bruised, but no 
bones were broken. How he climbed up 
the cliff from his dangerous position and 
made his way home after regaining conscious- 
ness he never could afterwards tell. He 
remembered coming to himself while lying 
on the rocky projection; and the next 
thing he remembered was sitting in his place 
in the class-room, with Dr. Arnot standing 
in front of him. His mind between those 
two incidents remained always a perfect 
blank. 


or DD OES — ESE ͤ Flͤ—— — 


HEN the Doctor said prayers before the 
whole assembled school next morning, 
I felt certain my time had come, and that 
he would address us on the haunting matter. 
It was not to be, though. Something else 
was in the wind. Some other way I felt 
would be found of bringing our guilt forward. 
Not that I needed any accusation. Pale 
from fear and a sleepless night, I was 
already stamped guilty. Already different 
from the fellows around me, if in appearance 
only. 
Several remarked my haggard looks, and 
inquired, kindly enough, whether I felt ill. 
True enough, I said it was a sick headache 
that was troubling me. But.something else 
was playing havoc with my senses that 
morning. That also was a sense—a sense 
of shame. It was conscience. When I had 
listened to Grimmer’s proposal simply to 


THE SILVER LOCKET: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By VINcENT SUTHERLAND. 


CHAPTER IIL—-UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


enter and take an article which he said was 
realy his, I had not for one moment con- 
sidered that it was burglary, housebreaking, 
stealing, and—a crime. 

Oh, that word! How ugly and repugnant 
it seemed to me now! A crime! So leu 
of necessity a criminal ! 

Why, we would be bound to be expelled, 
for we were already discovered ; and what 
would my people think of me, and say ? 

Mother, I felt sure, would cry her eyes 
out at the thought of her son being capable 
of breaking into another person’s house— 
an act of burglary ! 

Such were my thoughts as mechanically 
I went through the prayers with the others. 
How that morning I wished the Lord’s 
Prayer was not one of our daily petitions ! 
And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil" All was at last 


finished, and we wer» marching to our 
class-room upstairs when the inevitable 
came. 

A junior master took charge of us. He 
touched me on the shoulder, informing me 
that Mr. Firth awaited me in the masters' 
room. 

So it had come! 

Without a word, I stepped out of the line 
and turned to retrace my steps to the room 
of justice, as I was fully conscious it must be. 
In turning, however, I caught Grimmer's 
eye, and saw he had been watching for 
anything that might happen. As I met his 
gaze something in it gave me a feeling oí 
courage and greater calmness. 

How I wished we could change places! 
He would, I felt sure, conduct himself 
throughout the ordeal better than I was 
capable of doing. 
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For some reason or other I felt decidedly 
braver bv the time I reached the room. 
To strengthen the feeling 1 asked myself 
several times, what was the good of sinking 
under the weight of a crisis ? I told myself 
that whatever came I would meet it like 
a man. 

“Come in," I heard in answer to my 
knock. At all events the Doctor was not 
inside, for the voice I easily recognised as 
Firth's. As I stepped inside I wondered 
if I possessed enough will-power to look 
him straight in the face. 

But the first thing I noticed was my lamp, 
as it lay on the table, and behind it sat 
Firth all alone. 

“ (100d- morning. Cade. 
this side of the table and sit down. 
to ask you a question." 

I did as he bade me without speaking, for 
I felt that my voice, as well as my eyes, 
could not be trusted just vet. 

In the same mysteriously pleasant—-and 
I had the idea sarcastic—tones he had first 
adopted, he pre ently continued, after 
giving me a studied look for several seconds. 

Isn't this the bicycle lamp that I bor- 
rowed off you some time back!“ 

* Yes, sir," I mumbled without looking 
at it. 

* But you aren't looking at it." 

„II saw it as I came in, sir.“ 

And you recognised it?“ 

“I did, sir.“ 

* You must have lost it, I think?“ 

Here was & poser! Then an idea came to 
me, and I immediately replied : : 

* [ think I must, sir.' 

I ventured to glance at him ten. and 
noticed he looked surprised in his turn. 
After a minute he added : 

* You are quite sure it is yours?“ 

" Yes, sir." 

* Then you had better take it away." 

I rose to obey, not understanding the 
meaning of this unexpected turn of events, 
and wondering what made him so kind. 

„Won't you first stop and thank me for 
finding and then returning your property 
to you?” 

I was too dumfounded to answer. 

* Or perhaps vou haven't a sense of 
gratitude at all ? à 

What on earth was he driving at? 

Was he really in earnest, or was he playing 
with me like a cat plays with a mouse ? 

Keeping my eyes on the ground, I stam- 
mered out in the greatest possible confusion 
and embarrassment : 

* I—I do, indeed, sir. 
k—kind of veu 
“ Oh, you have said quite enough, Cade," 

he interrupted, to my great relief. 

“ But it is such a curious thing to lose. 
How did you manage it?“ 

I made no answer. The fact was, I was 


Just come round 
I want 


It—it is very 


utterly at a loss what to say to this un- 


looked-for question. 

“ Tell me, how did you come to lose it?“ 

Still the tone was kind and genuine. 

At length I answered : 

“I didu't—er—Jose it, sir. I—I misaid 
it!” 

Then I jumped clean off my chair, and 
landed in the farthest corner of the room 
away from him, for I had no sooner got the 
words out than he brought his clenched tist 
down on the table with the force of a sledge- 
hammer. His face and manner changed in 
a moment to the opposite of what they had 
just been. Now I could see rage where 
before I had seen a smile. 

* For once you have told the truth," he 
thundered. “ Don't add any more. You 
won't better that if you try. ‘ Mislaid,' 
indeed! I suppose vou mislaid these also?“ 
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He took from his pocket a paper containing 
several spent matches which Grimmer had 
doubtless dropped in mistake. Most of 
them he had, I knew, placed in his pocket as 
they were consumed. 

Once again I could find no answer. I don't 
think he expected me to, either, for he 
abruptly ordered: 

" Go and bring Grimmer here.” 

Thankful to get out if only for a minute 
and recover myself, I did as I was bid. 

When Grimmer and I were outside tho 
class-room, he asked me if I proposed taking 
ae in my arms, or whether he might have 

* piggv- back." 

* What do vou mean ?” I asked. 

“I understand your orders are to ‘ bring 
me." 

I took hold of his ear and endeavoured to 
pull him along by way of solution, but he 
said that was leading ” him. 

In spite of our attempted jollity, though, 
I knew we both felt bad. 

On the way downstairs I told him of 
Firth's unexpected mood, and of his change. 

Apparently Firth's anger had not in the 
least abated, for the scowl he bestowed on 
us as we entered might have disheartened 
one of Napoleon's Old Guard. 

" How many more does the 
contain ? " he asked. 

Neither of us answered, and he repeated 
his question in more angry tones. 

“ * It' is complete, sir,” significantly replied 
Grimmer in the coolest manner imaginable. 

“ One point gained, and one fact known, 
which settles another. I need not ask who 
is the captain or the organiser of this affair. 
A glance tells me that." 

He referred of course to our different 
bearings. As I have said, I knew Grimmer 
felt ill at ease, yet he did not show it like 
I did. Certainly he was the coolest fellow 
I ever met, possessed of remarkable self- 
control and will-power, with which he in- 
variably managed to hide his real feelings. 

Glaring angrily at us, Firth at length broke 
the silence. 

“ I see you succeeded in your enterprise. 
Certainly you should make a clever rogue, 
Grimmer. The instinct of the criminal is 
very finely portrayed in your programme 
scheme. I congratulate you, both of you, 
budding law-breakers, credits to the school, 
as well as to England. May she be proud 
of you!” 

He stopped there. Really I think he had 
to. His auger was so much in evidence 
that his face was working ominously, and 
befo:e he could go on again he had to get 
himself under control a bit. 

He turned on Grimmer next. 

Have you that locket with you ? ” 

** Yes, I have, sir," was the quiet answer. 

Then hand it over." 

I saw the crisis had arrived now. Grimmer 
made neither movement nor answer to the 
command. I watched his mouth harden, 
and a glint come into his eyes as he gazed at 
the floor. 

Firth repeated his order more angrily and 
loudly : 

* Hand it over. 

“I cannot, sir.“ 

Firth opened his eyes very wide at this 
cool reply, and made a movement as if to 
“go” for him: but, checking himself, he 
stared at the fellow for several seconds in 
sheer astonishment, 

Recovering himself, there was more 
curiosity in his voice than anger as he again 
spoke : 

Cannot? Why not?” 

Getting no answer, his angry tone returned. 

“ Do you both understand this will mean 
being expelled ? Can't, indeed! Go a:d 


t gang , 


Do you hear ne?“ 
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ask the Doctor to step in here, Grimmer. 
We will see about ‘ can’t.’ ” 

“What if 1 give the locket up, sir? 
Grimmer asked, not heedmyg the second 
part of Firth's speech. 

“ There is no ‘if’ about it, Grimmer. 
You will have to give it up in any case. The 
question is whether you will have sense 
enough to hand it to me pow or refuse, and 
make me employ the Doctor's authority.” 

To my extreme astonishment, Grinimer 
put his hand between the decorated part of 

is cycling-stockings, which he wore, and the 
cloth of his breeches, and pulled out the 
locket, wrapped up in white tissue-paper. 
This packet he handed to the master. 

“ You both entered my house last night 
in an unlawful manner—very probably in 
youthful ignorance of the crime you were 
committing. You will apologise to me for 
the insult." 

Grimmer did so in an unfaltering manner, 
and in a tone which secmed to tell he was 
in earnest, 

“ Now you, Cade," Firth said to me when 
Grimmer had finished. 

Bad though it was, I made less of a 
mu-dle of it than I thought I was going to. 
Thon Firth addressed us both: 

“a need hardly tel vou this is not a 
matter to become common knowledge 
throughout the school, whether for gossip or 
as an instance of intrepid audacity. That 
being so, I don't think I need say mure, 
need I ? 

“ No, sir," 
eagerlv. 

“ Then that will do for the present. 
may both go." 

I was first outside, and the first to speak. 

* What does it all mean, Grimmer ? ” 

“Means it's all right, I reckon, if we 
act sensibly. He made it clear enough, 
didn't he? He always was a jolly gocd 
fellow." 

"I don't see what you mean by ‘all 
right." " 

“ Can't you see ? He did his best to show 
us he offered us a choice. Either I gave up 
the locket to him, and we both apologised, 
nnd that settled it, or I refused and the 
Doctor came on the scene.” 

“ wondered at you giving it up after all. 
Fron the first, you said we must be found 
out, and that you would stick to the thing 
whatever happened.“ 

'" [ve changed my mind. I confess that. 
During the night I thought the matter over, 
and I came to the conclusion that I had got 
both of us into a pretty nice mess, the con- 
sequence of which I hadn't thought of when 
I proposed the affair. Then when he began 
to talk of being expelled that finally decided 
me." 

"'That is what made you jump at his 
suggest ion.“ 

“ Yes; that was just about the last thing 
on earth I expected to happen." 

“ Do you really think it possible the affair 
can be closed ? ” 

“ For the present I am inclined to think 
it is, although there's no telling what line 
of action Firth may follow up, or what he 
mav do when he makes up his mind. Still, 
if the worst had happened ard the Doctor 
had been inside with a knowledge of the 
details, I should have stuck to the locket, 
because disgrace would have certainly 
followed.” 

* But you are no forwarder.” 

“ I küow that. But I have had a ripping 
adventure that few chaps have at school, 
and I think I have learned a little from 
it—gained a little experience for the futuro 
you know—-just as Firth put it just now.” 

( To be concluded.) 
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Griminer answercd quickly and 


You 


Sharing his Last Drop of Water. 


(Drawn for the “Dop's Own Paper" by A. L. PUCK.) 
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A TALE OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


“So we must keep apart, 
You there, I bere, 
With just the door ajar 
That oceans are.” 


()* Jim! Read this," and a newspaper 
was pitched across my  over.late 
breakfast, upsetting a half-demolished egg 
and scattering the toast broadcast. «Y 
can't be true. It must be a misprint.” 

* You look rather like one yourself, old 
chap," I replied irritably. ‘“ Do enter in a 
decent manner and shut that door! What 
in the name of all surprises are you looking 
so scared about? 

“ Chattris! Read, man!” 

That name, and my next-door neighbour's 
scared face, both sounded a note of dire 
calamity, which became only too apparent 
when the great staring headline I went in 
search of caught my eye. 


*A FATAL ALPINE ACCIDENT IN 
THE OBERLAND. 
„A LONDON BARRISTER MissiNG. 
“ Berne, June 27. 

* The Alpine death-roll has this year been 
added to much earlier than usual. From 
reports that have come to hand from 
Grindelwald, it appears that à party of two, 
Mr. John W. Chattris, barrister, of the Inner 
Temple, London, and the guide, Peter Brussi, 
of Murren, were on the 21st attempting the 
ascent of one of the many peaks surrounding 
the Lauteraar Firn from the Gleckstein 
Hotel—it is thought by local guides to have 
been the Berglistock ; but their continued 
absence caused some anxiety in the village 
owing to the bad weather that had suddenly 
intervened. On the 24th inst. a search- 
party of some dozen guides and porters was 
organised by the proprietor of the Gleck- 
stein, Herr Broos, and it was not till after 
eighteen hours of hazardous work upon the 
Ober Grindelwald glacier and Lauteraar 
Firn that the mangled body of the guide 
Brussi was discovered, half-buried in freshly 
fallen snow, a great distance out upon the 
ice of the latter glacier. So far the relief- 
party has failed to find the body of Mr. 
Chattris, or ascertain upon what peak or 
in what manner the two unfortunate men 
met their death. This distressing incident 
is wrapped in mystery, which will in all 
probability never be satisfactorily cleared 
up.—Ae uter." 

The blow had fallen with such strength 
and swiftness that for the moment I sat 
beneath it completely stunned. 

Poor old Jack! So this was to be the end 
of it all. The end of a life men of his year 
had prophesied would reach the topmost 
rung. From our earliest years we had been 
inseparables, he and I. "Together at Harrow, 
sharing triumphs and failures in form-room 
and on playing-field, and later at Oxford, 
where I had tramped stolidly in the wake 
of this my Jonathan, dazzled by the ease 
with which all things came to him. Right 
before me stood the door of the staid and 
tranquil old chambers in the Inner Temple 
we now shared, and through which he had 
passed with the joy of life in his eyes, and 
a parting injunction thrown over his shoulder 
to join him quickly before he had knocked 
the tops off all the peaks." And in a corner 
opposite stood a melancholy reminder, an 
old Swiss ice-axe, abandoned at the last 
moment for one of longer haft and blunter 

ick. 

j Only a short week before, and in this very 
room, we had hatched together a colossal 
climbing programme among the Bernese 
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Alps, in which I was to have joined him but 
a few days later, and now 

“ But, Jim, it can’t be true," Burlison 
muttered again in a scared tone. Why, 
I'd back Jack Chattris on ice or rock against 
any guide that breathes.” 

„So would I, old chap," I replied dully, 
“ but you forget the weather. There seems 
to have been a sudden change, and some- 
thing pretty bad happened that we shall 
never get the rights of." 

p the Berglistock, it's a potty little 

ak." 

“ Maybe; but how do we know for certain 
that he was upon it? In any case, I start 
for Grindelwald to-night, instead of the 3rd, 
and, unless he's in a crevasse or high up on 
the rocks, I'l find him, if I quarter the 
glaciers for a week. Are you coming?“ 


"Its a mystery, Herren — a terrible 
mystery. And how foolish! One guide— 
the avalanches—the weather, bad for weeks. 
But you know, and the Herr here knows, 
You are not children. Then, Brussi, young— 
just obtained his book—and now his widow- 
mother weeps for her one. Schrecklich, 
schrecklich!” And old Herr Broos punc- 
tuated his points with the stem of his great 
china pipe, whilst Burlison and I sat at 
attention with our feet propped against the 
stove in his little inner office. 

„And the peak they fell from, Herr 
Broos, is that still unknown ? " I asked. 

* They can tell nothing, for there is much 
fresh snow. But what matters the peak? 
they are both gone. It is terrible!” 

With a hopeless gesture of the hands 
the old man lapsed into a smoke-wreathed 


. silence, sunk deep in his great armchair. 


This old proprietor had a great affection 
for his English climbing guests. He had 
been a great and keen scrambler in his day, 
and understood to the full each success and 
failure, joy and disappointment, these snowy 
summits—his summits—dole out to these 
lusty children of another race who follow so 
closely in his footsteps for the pure sport of it. 

The early morning following our arrival 
in Grindelwald treated us to a warm drizzle, 
hiding the summits of both the Wetterhorn 
and Eiger in a damp white pall, and ac- 
centuating the depression that already sat 
heavily upon the village. But Hans Bernet 
—an old friend upon many a former climb— 
was waiting for me on the steps of the hotel 
verandah, with a strong porter of his own 
experienced choice, and even the melancholy 
occasion could not keep the grin of welcome 
from his weather-scarred face. 

“ There will be much snow above, Herr, 
and it is not good on the glaciers yet. I 
know, for I was up there with the others, 
and Brussi," his voice sank, we trod upon 
him before we knew." 

* Neither the conditions, nor our errand, 
bear much thinking about, Hans," I re- 
plied, ** so come along, let's get it over.” 

" Dann vorwärts!” Hans looked some- 
thing less than convinced, but threw the 
coil of Alpine rope over his protesting 
shoulders and led our dejected little party 
out into the rain. 

The days that followed were a suc- 
cession of hopeless and ever-recurring night- 
mares. Alternately frozen or sun-baked, 
we struggled round the edges of great 
glaciers, buried to the knees in the fleecy 
smother, or took to the rocks at the foot of 
the peaks, each moment expecting to come 
upon the gruesome end to our search. Each 
little couloir, each bunch of loose rock, 


gaping bergschund, or shallow sea - green 
crevasse, might have its tale to tell. But 
the tale was not told here. 

One sweltering noon, three days after the 
commencement of our search, we sat about, 
perched high upon the rocks of the Lauteraar 
Sättel with the glistening stretches of the 
Grindelwald glacier below, and naught of 
life about us but the occasional passage of 
a solitary hungry-looking raven. Hans had 
tramped all that morning, moody and 
taciturn, at the head of the rope, and he and 
I now sat upon a little ledge of rock apart 
from the rest, a couple of dismal sphinxes. 
We had both something to tell, but both 
were ashamed of the telling. At last, as he 
reached over to take the wine-skin from 
which I had been drinking, he spoke, and 
in a shamefaced, almost inaudible whisper : 

* He is near us—I can feel it. But where, 
Herr, Gott, He alone knows." 

“So you have felt it, too, Hans," I re- 
plied quietly. *'' Yes! he is somewhere close 
at hand. I have felt his presence about us 
all the morning. Once, as we crossed that 
steep couloir at the base of the Schreckhorn, 
and just at dawn, I thought I saw him. My 
wretched nerves, I suppose, or an image of 
the mind. He seemed to stand in the snow 
at its head, with the mist swirling about him, 
gazing straight out across the glacier. 

rubbed my eyes and looked again, but 
there was nothing—nothing but the mist.” 

It was the Schreckhorn, then. Ach! I 
knew it. But they laughed at me down 
there." And Hans's glance wandered along 
the ridge upon which we sat, following the 
long white edge that buries itself far up in 
i great cliffs of the Grosser Schreckhorn 
itself. 

He is up there on the rocks, and a better 
climber than I am. Why did he fall? Soon, 
before the weather changes, I make the 
ascent to see. Will you come, Herr ? " 

I am not by way of being more imagina- 
tive pr emotional than most young English- 
men, but that dawn-vision, if such it were, 
had shaken me considerably, and Hans's 
calm belief in its reality brought a still 
greater confusion to a mind that had already 
had its fill of tension. To have even hinted 
my half-formed beliefs to the matter-of-fact 
and fagged-out Burlison, would have been 
to draw from him a jaded ridicule I felt I 
could very well do without. Hans, I knew, 
would keep a stony silence even with his 
own kind, and I loafed away upon the rocks 
in a maze of wondering doubt, leaving him 
to pack the ruc-sacs, and manufacture solid 
reasons for a retreat to the valley there and 
then. 

That evening we were again in Grindel- 
wald tasting the sweets of abandoned 
civilisation. Burlison, in his untrained con- 
dition, had suffered considerably during these 
last days, and retired swiftly to bath and 
bed with blisters that would give him a 
painful and busy week. But, tabie d'hóte 
over, I took my loaded pipe to Herr Broos's 
little office, and found the old man, buried 
as usual in his great armchair, expecting me. 

* That chair there, and the coffee—so ! 
Now tell me all." 

And I told him the tale of our wanderings, 
omitting no detail, whilst he listened without 
comment to its end. 

This has Hans also told me," said the 
old man gravely, when I had finished, “ for 
he has been here. But for you who come 
from the great cities it is hard to believe. 
We who-live always among the mountains 
are a simple folk, and I have known it often. 
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Those who greatly love. The little children. 
"The God's aflicted," and the old man 
tapped his forehead —" these have it—the 
second-sight. And the cause of the accident, 
you go to seek it with Hans? Goot! I think 
you will find it, but beware of the weather." 

Two days later, and at much the same 
hour, I sat in the doorway of the Schwartzegg 
Club hut, perched at the edge of its little 
peninsula of rock, 5,000 feet above the 
valley, watching the last of an angry sunset 
die behind the ice-cone of the Grunhorn, 
whilst Hans patiently chopped a short log 
into splinters for the heating of our evening 
soup. We had slipped out of Grindelwald 
quietly in the early hours, leaving our 
crippled third man to snore peacefully above, 
and discover my vacant place at breakfast at 
hisleisure. This expedition concerned Hans 
and myself alone, and the presence of another 
would have been irksome to both of us, 

To Hans poor Chattris’s death seemed a 
far less grievous fact than any doubt that 
might be thrown upon his Alpine skill by 
reason of it. l 

In the days before Chattris had taken to 
more or less guideless climbing, Hans had 
been his constant companion, and a great 
friendship and mutual admiration for their 
respective talents had grown between the 
.two men. This expedition was therefore 
nothing less than a pilgrimage of vindication 
in Hans's eyes, and something of his quiet. en- 
thusiasm in the quest had infected me also. 

Sleep at this altitude is always a very fickle 
goddess, and woo her ever so wisely I have 
never been able to succeed in more than a 
fitful doze in Alpine huts. To one used to 
sheets, blankets are rather smothering, and 
straw has a wakeful habit of crackling with- 
out movement. But I have one doubtful 
gift—which has earned me the title of The 
Chronometer " among climbing friends— 
that of waking at a given hour. Hans had 
decided to start at two o'clock in order to 
give the snow in the couloirs the benefit of 
a frosty crust, and I had dozed off at last, 
lulled by the tinkle of the dving wood fire 
in the stove and the gentle soughiug of the 
wind round the hut. 

We had been sleeping perhaps two hours 
when I seemed to wake suddenly like a 
drowsy terrier, without shock or sound, to 
full consciousness. 

Some one, or something, I felt, was moving 
abroad. Hans had certainly not shifted 
from his curled-up position in the bunk. 
The spare blankets we had not dried in the 
sun hung damply from the central roof- 
beam, and the fire had gone out, leaving 
& feeling of chill clamminess in the atmo- 
sphere of the little interior, whilst the silence 
seemed almost material. 

From the blankets my glance wandered 
to the unshuttered window, through which 
a fitful moon was shining, and every nerve 
in me seemed to tauten on the instant. 
There, at the edge of the little rock platform, 
and right in the patch of the moon, stood 
Jack Chattris. His back was turned to the 
glacier, and his eyes seemed to search th» 
lower couloirs of the Schreckhorn before him. 
I strove to shout his name, but some power 
gripped me, and I lay without power of sound 
or motion, forced to watch the figure walk 
slowly from my field of vision framed by the 
window, up the rocky slope in the r ar of the 
cabane, with never a sound of misplaced 
pebble or nail on rock. 

* The ‘ Chronometer” no longer, Herr— 
it is past the hour!“ 

I pushed my head out of the straw to find 
a cup of soup steaming beneath my nose. 

“What! Past two, Hans: well, I'm not 
proud of the title, and I am for having slept 
for once in an Alpi 1e hut." 

So I had been dreaming, it seemed, ard 
dreaming all too vividly, but as I swallowed 
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the soup and took a last pull on bootlaces 
and puttees, I could not, try as I would, 
shake from the mind that intense vividness. 

The first portion of our ascent was even 
less pleasant than we anticipated. A strong 
wind had got up from the west, and the 
night had turned too warm to allow of any 
but the softest of snow. "Through this we 
floundered upward, everv now and then 
finding a treacherous crust that would bear 
the boot for the fraction of a second, and 
then send its wearer lurching forward and 
buried to the knees again. Whilst even at 
this early hour an occasional] crash and roar 
far away in the darkness above told oí 
the presence of avalanches, which kept us 
ridge-hugging in good earnest. 

The supernatural that had entered so 
deeply into our surroundings gave this early 
hour an added cerieness. The elements, too, 
seemed banded against us, and the weird 
feeling of expectancy abroad had even 
infected the more stoical Hans. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could get more 
than grunts from him, and floundering, and 
scrambling at the tail of the rope, I settled 
down into a depressed silence, with an added 
appreciation of the peak's name. 

Soon after dawn we emerged upon the 
snow Sättel and base of the precipitous 
rocks which form a gen d'arme to the long 
saw-edge arrte: a narrow and, in foul 
weather, impossible causeway to the summit. 
It was upon the great cliffs before us, or the 
arrete at their back, that some instinct told 
us would be found the secret we sought, and 
that instinct proved to be appallirgly right. 

The wind had increased considerably in 
force during our traverse of the couloirs 
below, and now blew a small gale across the 
Sattel, whilst away in the south-west an 
ominous bank of cloud was rapidly rising 
above the peaks. But this danger-signal 
only served to make Hans's set face more 
set, and with but a brief rest he began to 
climb slowly and carefully, flattening him- 
self against the rock as each heavy gust 
swept across, whilst I followed him, but 
twenty feet of rope between, holding to a 
silent hope that we should be permitted to 
reach the Sáttel again with whole skins. 

We had been climbing very slowly for 
less than an hour when the first of the snow 
swept up and round us, blotting out the 
neighbouring peaks, and for the moment 
blinding us in its swiftly driving pall. For- 
tunately the rocks were fairly good and 
hand and foot holes abundant, so that our 
sudden check lasted but a minute. As we 
progressed the angle became less acute, and 
our pace quickened accordingly, allowing 
Hans half an hour later to step out upon the 
summit of the gen d'arme. I was just pre- 
paring to follow from my ledge below, and 
had given the rope a warning twitch, when 
I became aware that my leader had halted 
suddenly, and I could just see him, an im- 
movable black blurr amidst the driving 
smother. Forgetful of rope, and man upon 
it, he was staring with a fixed and fearful 
fascination straight before him. 

„What is it, Hans?” I shouted, but I 
might have yelled with equal effect, for all 
sound was blown instantly to windward. 
A minute or two's reckless scrambling, and 
I stood peering over his shoulder out along 
the arrete. 

For a few seconds I could discern nothing, 
and then, suddenly, during a brief lull, the 
cause of Hans's queer action burst upon me. 
Right ahead showed plainly to the veriest 
novice the cause of the catastrophe. 

Before us lay the saw-edge of the arréte, 
and along its almost entire length a great 
ice-cornice reared itself, overhanging dan- 
gerously to the eastward, and not fifty feet 
from where we stood a great gap yawned in 
the ice, showing virgin-green agai:.st; the 


snow, whilst straight into its mouth led the 
now almost obliterated steps cut by the 
dead men's axes. 

Without word or look Hans passed me 
the coil of slack rope, and carefullv tried 
the ice ahcad with his axe before stepping 
upon it for a closer inspection. But he 
never got farther than this. Scarcely had 
his foot found its first hold upon the ice. 
when, without warning, and with a crv I can 
sometimes hear now, he threw himself flat 
upon his face. I looked too, for only a 
second, then turned and sank tremblirg to 
my knees upon the rocks. Right upon the 
crest of the cornice that could bear no 
human weight, and motionless in the 
driving snow, stood the awful battered 
semblance of what had once been Jack 
Chattris. A ragged end of new Alpine rope 
hung from the waist of his tattered Norfolk 
jacket, and the ghastly travesty of a face 
scemed turned to us in piteous appeal. 
Then, whilst we crouched appalled upon the 
rocks, with a crash and roar that shook 
the peak, the entire section of the corrice 
between us and the gap toppled and went 
hurtling down thousands of feet on to the 
glacier below. 

It was an eternitv before I could summon 
courage to look up again, but when I did, 
half the arréte lay before me, black ard 
almost clear of ice, and, thank God, clear 
of aught else / 

But it was a different matter with Hars. 
The back rush of air from the fallirg ice had 
all but torn him from his hold, and he now 
lay desperately clinging to the rocks, face 
downwards, erving like a child, and calling 
upon the names of all the saints in his 
calendar. The double shock had acted like 
a sledge-hammer, scattering his stoicism to 
the elements, and but for the disturbing 
thought of our position I could have sunk 
beside him and done likewise. 

„Pull yourself together, Hans," I said at 
last shakily. “ He came to warn us, and 
has saved us from his own death. We shall 
never sec him again." 

* Mother of Mercy! Not again—no, rot 
again! He was aman once!" And the poor 
fellow pillowed his tear-stained face upon the 
rocks, and began his mutterir gs afresh. 

I have but a dim recollection of our 
descent over those almost perpendicular 
rocks to the Sättel, or how we brought 
ourselves to face it, Hans’s great skill had 
deserted him utterly. ard it required all 
my moderate mountain craft to avert more 
than once another grim catastrophe. Down 
the broken rock ridges and across the 
treacherous soft snow he scrambled, ut terlv 
lost to his surroundings, and as though in 
a wide-eyed stupor from which not even 
the ever-present risks of the descent could 
waken him. 

Late that night we stumbled dead beat 
into the village, and old Broos met me with 
&n anxious face beneath the dimly lit ard 
deserted verandah, but the unasked questior:s 
died upon his lips as he looked into mv 
haggard eyes. What need of words? The 
old man could read the tale written there as 
easily as though upon a printed page. Nor 
to this day has he ever questioned, or I 
enlightened him, upon that day's hapy enirgs. 


Climbing seasons good and bad have come 
and gone since then, telling their tales of 
new climbs conquered, and here ard there 
lives lost in the conquest, and Jack Chattris's 
untimely fate has ceased to be a topic with 
climbing men. But Hans ard I, still 
scrambling in odd corners of Europe, have 
but to cross an arréte, negotiate an ice- 
cornice, or experience a snow-squall among 
the heights, to have that one snow-swept 
dawn upon the Peak of Terror brought back 
to us in all its dread reality. 


— — — — — — M» — —— — —— — - — 
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HOW I ESCAPED: A STORY OF CANADA. 


CAN scarce realise it all, now that it is 

over: my deliverance from a French 
prison, my being enabled to perform a most 
important service to my country, my hospit- 
able welcome on board one of His Majesty's 
ships, my prompt despatch to England, my 
reception by the Board of Admiralty, the 
compliments and congratulations which 
were showered upon me, and, last, but not 
least, my entry as an officer into the finest 
service in the world. These eyents have 
followed so rapidly one upon the other that 
I seem to have awakened from them as 
from a dream. 

In fact, it seems only a few hours ago that 
I was a prisoner in Montcalm's camp. I, 
to whom the breath of ocean was life itself ; 
I, who cared not a jot about tempests 
and icebergs, so long as I had a good ship 
under me and a good crew at my command ; 
I, who knew every port in North America, 
and more about the soundings and strength 
of Quebec and Louisbourg than any pilot 
living. This was just why I was detained 
bv the French in captivity for no less than 
three years; an honourable captivity, 
indeed, and one in which I was treated with 
every consideration, but which, to such a 
one as myself, was well-nigh unendurable. 

It did not mend matters much when 
one morning I found, on being sent for to 
Headquarters, that I was to be shipped to 
France in the next packet-boat, there to 
be detained in further captivity till the end 
of the war. There was, however, the 
possibility of our being captured by an 
English ship ; and to be on board any ship 
was better than being in the enemy’s camp 
ashore. I determined, therefore, to prove 
myself worthy of the compliment paid to 
me by my captors in deeming me too 
dangerous a person to be allowed to remain 
at the seat of war in Canada. 

It not unfrequently happens that persons 
whose business it is to capture or kill each 
other in warfare under certain circumstances 
act towards each other as intimate friends, 
No sooner had the packet-boat got well 
away to sea than I seemed for the time to 
be rather a guest than a prisoner of war. I 
was a sailor, and so were those in whose 
charge I was placed. I was welcomed into 
the cabin, and passed many a pleasant 
evening in professional talk and mutual 
reminiscences. I could tell many a good 
yarn, I could sing à good song, and spoke 
French like a native, from my long residence 
in Canada. The voyage was beguiled with 
good wine and good company. Thus a 
friendship was established which I took 
every means in my power to foster. 

I soon found that my messmates were 
a lighthearted and careless crew. Other- 
wise they would surely have berthed their 
prisoner otherwise than in the cabin among 
themselves. Perhaps they thought that 
as I was the only Englishman aboard they 
had no reason to fear that I should attempt 
to escape if occasion offered. So careless 
were they that they even allowed me to see 
where the mail was kept in a box so weighted 
that it might be immediately thrown over- 
board, should the vessel be threatened with 
capture. 

We had a long passage owing to head 
winds, and provisions began to run short. 
The captain therefore determined to run 
into Vigo to procure supplies. This he did, 
under Spanish colours, and also under the very 
noses of three English men-of-war which 
were lying at anchor ia the harbour. I felt 
that it was now ornever. My time had come. 


By Rev. ARTHUR BAKER, M.A. 
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The Spanish authorities threw no diffi- 
culties in our way; and shortly after we 
had anchored the officers proceeded ashore, 
leaving the boatswain to keep the dog watch. 
I had the cabin to myself and my reflections. 

On pretence of being lonely. I sought the 
company of the man who did duty as ship's 
carpenter. He had often before had a 
tot of rum at my expense, and was nothing 
loth to repeat the same on my intimation 
that my opportunities of doing him the like 
service would soon he at an end. He 
drank to La belle France and I to the 
speedy return of peace, and my liberty. 
He commiserated me on the prospect of & 
French prison, which he assured me was 
anything but a paradise, and readily 
entered into my desire to get the lock off 
the box in which I kept my few effects in 
good order. I told him that I was some- 
thing of a locksmith, which was true 
enough ; but that I could not remove the 
lock without a turnscrew, the loan of which 
he granted me without the least suspicion. 

Needless to say, the lock which I removed 
was not that of my chest, but that of the box 
in which the packet was kept. After 
secreting the precious documents about 
my person I returned the turnscrew, and 
waited till darkness and other circumstances 
favoured my perilous enterprise. 

I am a first-rate swimmer, and I had 
noticed that the tide would be ebbing, and 
would probably carry me into the wake of 
the warships. The night was calm, and 
there was a young moon. The morrow 
was St. Valentine's Day. What a valentine 
I should have for the Admiralty of England, 
should my attempt be successful ! 

I paced the deck for an hour or two, 
devoutly thanking the Providence which 
had brought me for a few hours into this 
calm and safe harbour, and given me the 
opportunity which I had all but despaired 
of. The lights from a hundred homes 
dotted the mountain-sides on either hand ; 
the stronger glow of light above the city; 
still more, the lamps of the men of war, 
spoke to me of England and liberty. No 
French prison for me; but rather death 
with honour. I would commit myself to 
the kindly ocean, the companion of my 
lifetime, whose every mood I knew, and 
to that just Arbiter of battles Whose verdict 
had so often been given in favour of my 
country. 

Knowing that it would not be safe to make 
the attempt till the harbour was practically 
clear of local boata, I determined to turn in at 
my usual time, and thus to allay any sus- 
picions which might be aroused. In about 
an hour or two I was awakened by the 
plash of oars under the ship’s quarter and 
the voices of people singing. My mess- 
mates were returning, and, as I had expected, 
they had been supping ashore, and had 
supped too well. They tumbled down the 
companion-ladder as best they might, 
leaving the most sober among them to keep 
the watch. The rest were too far gone 
to do anything but turn into their bunks. 
They were soon fast asleep, and I felt that 
it was now or never. 

It was not a very pleasant thing to con- 
template, even so far south as Vigo, this 
dropping into the sea, in all but my birth- 
day garb, in the depth of winter. But the 
thing had to be faced. I throw: myself on 
my knees for an instant in fervent prayer. 
I then divested myself of my clothes, secured 
the precious packet round my neck, softly 
opened one of the stern windows, and in 


another moment I had grasped the stern 
ladder, slipped without the least noise into 
the sea, and new found myself floating, 
corpse-like, as I had expected, in the direc. 
tion of the men-of-war. 

After what seemed a lifetime—a veritable 
lifetime—in which all my past rose up vividly 
before me, I was grasping the friendly 
hawser of a British ship. How I thanked 
God for a good constitution inured to every 
kind of hardship ! 

My strength was rapidly failing ; but they 
were keeping a bright look-out, and I was 


instantly hailed by the sentry. 


* Hst!” said I, in answer to the challenge. 
i Don't alarm anybody. Send a boat. I 
can't hold on much longer. I have most 
important papers for the captain.” 

À boat was lowered at once ; and in five 
minutes I stood on the quarter-deck, having 
just time to hand the packet to the officer 
of the watch—'* Come aboard, sir. Im- 
portant despatches. North America "— 
and then to faint away. 

When I came to myself I was sitting by 
the gun-room fire in an armchair, being 
watched by an officer who appeared to be 
one of the surgeons of the ship. “ You're 
all right, my man," said he, feeling my 
pulse; ** but it was just touch ard go whether 
you'd de it. But the captain will be wanting 
to see you." 

He rang a bell, and on the appearance 
of the sentry, `“ My compliments to the 
captain, and the gentleman who has just 
come on board can wait upon him as soon 
as he pleases.” 

I was soon ushered into the captain’s cabin. 
That officer, fully dressed, was sitting at a 
writing-table placed between the two long 
sternchasers which looked out of the ports, 
and within gleamed grimly in their spotless 
polish beneath the swingiug lamp overhead. 

He was busy copying the despatches 
which had formed part of the precious 
packet, but looked up upon mv being 
announced, pushed the papers aside, aud 
greeted me warmly. 

“ You've done a most gallant action, sir. 

These papers are of the utmost consequence. 
But come, let me first attend to your wants.“ 
He led the way into his sleeping-cabin, and, 
opening several drawers, informed me that 
their contents were entirely at my disposal, 
We get a little out at elbows,” said he, 
“ with being so long at sea, but I think this 
suit will not be so much amiss, and will be 
&bout right for size. May I beg you to 
dress as quickly as possible. You have no 
time to lose. I have ordered my servants 
to be roused, and to prepare some refresh- 
ment for you." I entered the captain's 
cabin in a dressing-gown lent me by the 
doctor. I returned to it clothed in fine 
linen, and a suit of scarlet cloth trimmed with 
black velvet. I hardly knew myself again. 

The captain, who was still busily writing, 
looked up with a smile at the transforma- 
tion, motioned me courteously to refresh 
myself, and returned to his task. 

He continued busily writing till I had 
finished my meal. In the stillness of the 
cabin the ticking of the clock seemed 
strangely suggestive of the destiny of nations, 

When I had tinished, my host once more 
pushed aside the papers and said. Well, 
sir, I suppose you will have no objection to 
proceed to England ? " 

I replied, of course, that I was very much 
at his service ; but that 1 had no money, and 
no clothes, save those „nich I owed to his 
hospitality. 
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* Oh! that doesn't signify," said he. 
** You are come to a safe bank. I’m senior 
officer here, and I must send you with copies 
of these despatches to the Commander-in- 
Chief at Lisbon, who will probably send 
you with them to London at once. Every- 
thing—horses, guides, money, cl thes, and 
supplies of every kind, will be found for you. 
You will start to-morrow morning. 

* And now,” he added, in another moment, 
* you will do something for me personally. 
You will land at Plymouth, where are my 
wife and family. You will see a letter 
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conveyed to them, if you have no time to 
attend to the matter personally." 

* You may be sure of that, sir," said I. 

* Well, then, turn in. I have had a cot 
slung for you outside. It's past midnight, 
and I have much to arrange before you 
can start; but start you must to-morrow, 
or you may miss the Admiral." 

And start I did, landing from the man-of- 
war in full view of the packet from which 
I had escaped. Poor fellows! They would 
receive but an indifferent reception on their 
return to their native land. 


In a few short hours I had 
the long, dull, high street of the frontier city of 
Tuy; there, passing the fortress-like cathedral 
and crossing the Minho, I reached Orense. 

Of the rest of my journey I have not 
space to speak; of its results, as regards 
myself, I have spoken already ; it only 
remains for me to say that the good captain's 

rivate packet was not forgotten, and that 
i am at this moment expecting his lady 
and her two fine boys to drink a dish of 
tea with me on board before we leave for 
North America. 


NOME two or three years ago there ap- 

peared in this paper an article dealing 
with monuments erected to the memories 
of famous boys, and it has struck the writer 
that an account of boys who figure in 
subsidiary prominence on several notable 
monuments in our land may also not be 
without interest. 

Let us begin with one that is in what is 
one of the most frequented thoroughfares 
in the world—namely, in the busy Strand, 
where that street joins the equally busy 
and well-known Fleet Street. The two 
world-famous streets used to be separated 
by the historic Temple Bar, whose - story is 
known to every schoolboy. When that fine 
old relic of ancient days had to be re- 
moved at last, owing to the stern exigencies 
of modern traffic, the griffin on the pedestal 
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BOYS ON FAMOUS MONUMENTS. 


Bv Yonk HOPEWELL, B.A. 


now deal with shows Frederick Nash, the 
Christ's Hospital boy, performing this cere- 
mony when the young Queen Victoria first 
went to the City in 1837. In our photo- 
graph, specially taken for this account, 
young Nash is seen kneeling on a thick 
cushion in the road beside the window of 
the carriage, whilst Her Majesty is accepting 
the address he offers. 

Connected with this very incident there 
is one of the most surprising coincidences 
that can well be imagined. When King 
George nr first went to the City he also 
was presented at this point with the usual 
address of welcome by a Bluecoat boy. 
When he went, fifty years later, to celebrate 
his Jubilee, that same boy, then an elderly 
vicar, was again present on the stand of 
the Christ's Hosp:tal boys near St. Paul's. 


„ 


Showing the Bluecoat Boy (Frederick Nash). 


that now occupies the centre of the road - 
way was erected as its me norial. 

If you look closely at this monument you 
will find that each side bears a statue of 
royalty, and under each statue is a charming 
carving representing some incident in the 
City's history. It is with the sculpture on 
the south side of the memorial th:t we are 
concerned here. 

This carving shows the coach of the late 
Queen Victoria stopping at this point—as 
has been the invariable custom for cen- 
turies when the Sovereign visits the City 
in State, in order that the Lord Mayor may 
make obeisance and proffer the keys and 
sword of State to the King (or Queen). It 
is not generally known, too, that it has 
been usual for the senior Grecian of the 
Blu^coat School to offer the sovereign an 
address of welcome at this place ; and the 
carving on the side of the memorial that we 


What were the odds that « precisely similar 
thing would occur at the only other occa- 
sion when an English monarch publicly 
celebrated her jubilee ? Yet it did! 

Young Fred. Nash it was who knelt before 
Queen Victoria in 1837, as shown in this 
famous carving, and Nash had become an 
elderly man, and was also a clergyman, 
when he, too, sat with the Bluecoat boys to 
watch his Sovereign come, sixty years later, 
to keep her Diamond Jubilee at St. Paul's, as 
that wonderful procession escorted the be. 
loved Victoria round the C.ty in June 1897. 
The Rev. Frederick Nash not only lived to 
see his figure carved on this great memorial, 
not only lived to see our late Queen cele- 
brate her Diamond Jubilee, but he himself 
actually outlived her, and died, full of 
honours, the darling of almost a century of 
Bluecoat boys, at quite a patriarchal old 
age, in 1904. He had entered the famous 
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school at the age of nine years, as far back 
as 1826 
Curiously enough, most of the boys whom 
we shall deal with in this article are sup- 
to be schoolboys on the monuments 
that they adorn. There is that splendid 
memorial recently erected at the corner of 
Portland Place, off Regent Street, London, 
as a tribute to one of the noblest and most 
generous philanthropists of our generation, 
80 far as boys are concerned. Who does 
not know what the late Mr. Quintin Hogg 
did for the street.arabs of the great metro- 
polis ? There are few examples in modern 
days better calculated to show the truth 
of the parable of the grain of mustard-seed 
than this story of how a warm-hearted man, 
itying the uneducated and homeless 
ndon arab, began his little school with 
two or three waifs of the streets, to whom 
he gave food and shelter, as well as tuition, 
and of how the scheme grew and develo 
until it has now resulted in the establish- 
ment of the mammoth Polytechnic, so well- 
known at home and abroad, with its thou- 
sands upon thousands of pupils; its multi- 
tude of classes and organisations of every 
sort and kind ; its tours here and its parties 
there, going all over the world ; its ramifica- 
tions and industries on behalf of educati 
helping, feeding, and guiding the lads and 
young men, not only of London, but of 
many other places also. 

If ever a man deserved a statue for 
grand work done, that man was surely Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, and this memorial off Regent 
Street—an appropriate spot for it, indeed 
is worthy of the man. It shows the t 
philanthropist seated with an open book 
in his hand, and with two of his beloved 
boys near him, one sitting at his feet and 
the other looking over his shoulder at the 
book. Mr. Hogg is represented as ex- 
paining to them the meaning of the words 

e is reading, and that raised finger of his, 
which old pupils rememter so well, is quite a 
neat touch giving life and expression to 
the beautiful carving. One boy, the sitting 
lad, on the monument may be taken as 
representing the unlearned; the other is 
intended to stand for the more cultured 
youth, who has already had the blessin 
of Mr. Hogg's guidance and help towards 
making him what he is. 

Another schoolboy as a prominent figure 
on a fine monument may be seen in Palace 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington, where he has 
the honour of being the only figure on the 
memorial Moreover, this boy is repre- 
sentative of the Sunday scholars of our 
land, and he has a notable history, or 
rather his monument has. It is a standing 
record of Christian unity, showing how 
all the various denominations can work 
together in harmony when they so desire. 

or this memorial is erected to the 
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memory of a whole band of noble men and 
women, all belonging to various sects, yet 


all having one characteristic in common. 
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St. Paul's end, and the memoria! in ques- 
tion was erected so far back as the year 
1688, about the time that the trial of the 
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The Monument to Mr. Quintin Hogg off Regent Street, London. 


For each person commemorated by name, 
etc., on this monument was the first in his 
or her own denomination to start Sunday 
schools for poor boys, and to try to educate 
and help the waifs of the street by this 
then novel method. The names of these 
founders, as carved on the panels, include 
famous members of the Church of Eng- 
land, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Unitarian, 
Lutheran, and other bodies, from which it 
will be evident how cosmopolitan the 
memorial is. 

On the summit of the granite plinth is 
seated the figure of a Sunday-school scholar, 
with the open Bible before him, and under- 
neath are our Saviour’s memorable words, 
Feed My lambs.” Surely few texts or 
few words could be more appropriate for 
such a monument. 

The inscription carved on the memorial 
is worth quoting. It runs as follows: 
“ Erected to commemorate the Christian 
act of the originators of Sunday schools, 
members of various Churches, from Cardinal 
Borromeo, 1580, to Theophilus Lindsey and 
Robert Raikes, 1780, in gratitude to God 
for His blessing on these schools during the 
past century, and in the present hope that 
the time will soon come when difference of 
opinion will no longer separate d'sciples of 
Christ in works of usefulness. 1880." 

There is a very curious instance of a boy 
being the chief piece of sculpture on a not- 
able memorial in the cave of what is known 
«2 “Tne Bov in Franyer Alley.” This 
nerrow thorougkhfz, lies, as most Cocknevs 
Know, just behind Cheapside, towards the 


whose striking 
faults were, accord- 
ing to an American 
critic, that * they 
couldn't spell“! 

The carving 
above the inscrip- 
tion represents a 
young boy sitting 
on what looks like 
a coil of rope. The 
whole figure shows 
much evidence of 
having suffered 
somewhat severely 
from the ravages of 
time and weather, 
though it has been 
protected a little 
by the niche in 
which it rests. It 
is a very familiar 
object to hundreds 
of City men, though 
there are also 
thousands who 
have gone within 
eisy touch of it 
for years and have 
never yet noticed 
it! 

We spoke on a 
former occasion, in 
an article deali 
with men who h 


Seven Bishop: was 
agitating all the 
kingdom, and when 
King James II. was 
driving his chief 
supporters away 
from him by his 
extraordinary acts. 
The memorial 
was evidently put 
up by somebody 
who was much in- 
terested in proving 
that this point was 
the highest ground 
within the borders 
of London proper, 
as is shown by the 
inscription under 
the carving. This 
scription says : 
When ye have sought 
the City round, 
Yet still this is the 
highest ground." 


The lettering is 


rude, and the spell- 
ing not quite in 


accordance with 
modern notions, 
though it might 


have suited Shake- 
speare or Chaucer, 


been the great benefactors of the public 
schools, of the beautiful statue to the founder 
of St. Pau!’s School which stands on the 
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The Statue to a Sunday Scholar in Kensington. 
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green in front of that magnificent building 
at Hammersmith. But we must mention it 
here once more, because of the delightful 
sculpture of the two boys who sit at the 
feet of Dean Colet as represented on that 
statue. 

Amongst all boys figuring on public 
statues of the kind we have here been dealing 
with there are none more beautifully por- 
trayed than these two, either in the actual 
carving or in the excellent design. The 
elder one is sitting on the left side of good 
John Colet, reading from an open book, 
whilst the master is just bending his head as 
if listening to the words. The younger boy 
on the right side is shown looking up ques- 
tioningly into the noble face of the Dean, 
as though waiting for an explanation of the 
Latin or Greek words that are being read. 

One cannot wonder that Old Paulines are 
extremely proud of this delightful work of 
art. They have certainly something to be 
proud of in possessing such a treasure. The 
grand figure of Dean Colet alone is sufficient 
to make this a memorable statue, but when 
one remembers the two boys also, one is 
inclined to regard this as being perhaps the 
finest memorial statue owned by any of our 
great schools. 

Recently there has been unveiled in 
Liverpool a statue which cannot be passed 
by in any account such as this. We refer 
to the famous Nugent statue, which shows 
the clergyman, who was for so man; years 
the best-known and most loved of al! Liver- 
pool men, with his hand resting on one ot tke 
waifs of the town whom he had befriended. 
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How many thousands of boys and young 


girls in Liverpool owe their rescue from sin 
anl missry to the brave Nugent, who shall 
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say until that day when the books are 
opened and all things are revealed? The 
name of Nugent was one to conjure with 
in the great city by the Mersey, and the 
affection that all Liverpool felt for the priest 
may be best seen by the fact that, though 
it was very wet and unfavourable weather 
when this statue was unveiled, yet some- 
thing like thirty thousand people attended 
the ceremony, many strong men amongst 
them bursting into tears when they saw the 
magnificent carving of that well-known 
figure and kindly face, and remembered 
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what that one man alone had done for the 
poor lads of the great Lancashire town. 
Hardly less than the figure of the clergy- 
man did the sculpture of the ragged boy 
attract the attention of the thousands then 
present. It portrays the Liverpool waif to 
the very life. Ind the pleading eyes of the 
wretched child, as he looked into the genial 
face of the clergyman smiling at him, was 
just what they had seen times without 
number during their lives. But the finest 
tribute to what Nugent had done, and to 
his marvellous p:rsonality and popularity, 
was to be found in the fact that every 
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denomination in the city took special pains 
to be represented officially at the ceremony, 
and from everybody alike rose one universal 
chorus of praise and love for this great 
friend of the boys. 

So far as the experience of, the writer 
goes there is no school which is so rich in 
its number of fine statues of boys as is 
Christ's Hospital, at West Horsham. There 
are several there well worthy of notice in 
our article. Perhaps the finest of them are 
thos» to be found at the four corners of th? 
splendid fountain that adorns the centre 
of the great grassy quadrangle. 

The fine plinth that rises from the middle 
of this fountain is surmounted by the famous 
statue of King Edward vr, who founded 
the school—himself a boy; but, as we ure 
not speaking here of royalties on statues, 
we will pass this by. What is more to our 
purpose is to observe the four figures of 
boys beautifully carved in stone below this 
kingly one. These four statues are all 
notable, for they are those of boys arrayed 
in the well-known dress of the hosp:tal, 
who in after.life made great names for 
themselves—Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Sir Henry Maine, and Thomas 
Middleton. 

Does any schoolboy need telling about 
the “gentle Elia," or about the eloquent 
Coleridge ? Is there any boy in our upper 
forms who has not read of Maine’s great 
work in our Indian Empire? What boy, 
observing the fine monuments inside St. 
Paul's, has not stood in wonder before that 
statue to Thomas Middleton, Bishop of 
Calcutta, who has the two black boys by 
his side and is blessing them ? 

The wonderful foundation of King Ed- 
ward vr, whether in Newgate Street or at 
Horsham, has never been slow in rewarding 
her true sons, nor in honouring them in 
life and death. We can well imagine the 
unrestrained delight of Charles Lamb could 
he to-day but visit Horsham and see his 
statu2 there, and observe that fin> boarding- 
house oppos:te, with its name carved in big 
letters over the porch, * Lamb's House." 
And thes: statues of four boys upon this 
fine fountain are only the just tribute of 
the Hospital to some of her finest and 
dearest sons. 

There is, too, at this schoo! another 
statu? of a boy which no one ought to miss 
seeing. Owing to the fact that it is probably 


quite unique in these islands. It is that of 
a former Bluecoat boy, and it shows his 
dress in colours, his coat, stockings, bands, 
etc., being all lifelike in their design and 
colouring. I do not think there is any 
statue like this to be found in the open air 
anywhere else in the kingdom. 

The statue stands in a large niche on the 
outside wall of the big school, at the back 
where it overlooks the playing-fields. The 
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The Beautiful Fountain at Christ's Hospital. 


With statues of King Edward vi., Lamb, Coleridge, 
Maine, and Middleton. 


niche serves to preserve the fine colouring 
from the serious effects of rain, snow, or 
frost, and the statue forms a very con- 
spicuous object from far distance. It has 
its counterpart in another statue not far 
away, also placed in a similar position on 
another building, and portraying a Blue- 
coat g.rl in her quaint dress of an earlier 
century, likewise in colours, and forming as 
striking à monument as tnat of the boy. 
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WITH MAC TO HADRIAN'S WALL. 


By E. R. HARRISON, LL.B., 


Author of “The Cruise of the * Herne,” “My Holidays with Mac," etc. ete. 


“I SUPPOSE you are going to get a holiday 

some time ?" said Mac, with a note 
of interrogation in his voice. “If not, 
I’m off on my own account." 

“ Don't be impatient," I replied. “We 
have not yet passed the middle of August, 
and you have four weeks of holiday to 
come. Let us wait for the summer." 

* Summer or no summer," was the re- 
joinder, “ vou'll have to come soon or l 
shall write tothe ‘Times’ London in August 
always makes me ill. Can't you see how 
I am falling away?” 

“Get out," I said. ‘ Here, I have an 
errand for vou. Take this bag of hard- 
earned goid, find the nearest office of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, pur- 
chase two tourist tickets to Allendale for 
Saturday next, and reserve seats in the 
luncheon car." 


PART I. 


“Yessir!” said Mac, saluting. *'' Tip up 
another five bob for maps. I must inter- 
view the polite young men of Stanford's 
Geographical Establishment. I regret to 
observe that I don't know where Allendale 
is. Meanwhile, you can be packing." 

When I next saw Mac his spirits had gone 
up by fifty per cent. Allendale, he told 
me, was somewhere up in the hills bevond 
Hexham, and was “served by a branch 
line." He produced from his pockets at 
least a dozen railway time-tables, booklets, 
and excursion-bills. 

" We change at Newcastle, take the line 
to Carlisle as far as Hexham, and then get 
on to the Allendale branch. I don’t quite 
know where .vou mean to stav, but vou go 
south from Allendale to get up into the 
hills, so I cin guess." 

"lI thought we might try Allenheads," 


I replied. ‘It is nine miles from the rail. 
way, so it ought to be sufficiently removed 
from civilisation to satisfy your tastes. 

" But it is onlv five miles from Wear 
Head station. Why don't you go that 
way? We should save quite a lot on our 
tickets." 

„True,“ I said. But if you will study 
your map a little more closely, you will see 
that Wear Head is over the hill from Allen. 
heads, and the road goes remarkably near 
to the 2,000 feet contour in crossing it. 
I fancy à cab would be somewhat expen- 
sive. It is outside the four-mile radius.“ 

“ All serene. You paid for the tickets, 
so I won't pursue the argument." 

Mac despatched the luggage on Friday, 
and a large breakfast next morning. 

" We had better get into the Tube at 
Chalk Farm station," he said. 
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“Why? We have little to carry, and 
may as well walk across the park." 

“ But think of the copy you'll lose. You 
have never described a railway journey 
from Chalk Farm to King's Cross. Think 
how thrilling you might make it." 

" H'm—you may describe it yourself. 
I will begin with the Flving Scotsman." 

" Do we travel by the Flying Scotsman? 
Why, so we do. Good business!“ 

Mac had his usual equipment for a rail- 
way journey, with an addition. The“ polite 
young men of Stanford’s Geographical 
Establishment,’ as he called them, had 
talked to him so persuasively that, as the 
result of his visit to Long Acre two days 
before, he had brought away a geological 
atlas under his arm. 

" It's a jolly tine book," he remarked. 
“ There is a geological map of every county, 
and in the beginning is a description of all 
that is to be seen along the principal lines of 
railway. This tunnel we are passing 
through is in the London clay. You can't 
see it, but that does not matter, because you 
probably wouldn't recoguise it if vou did. 
So you have already learnt something from 
my book." 

I have learnt that vou are an ass. But 
here is the chalk, 1 know that, and if you 
keep your eyes open you wil soon see 
Hatfield House on the right." 

" Oh, I know Hatfield. We went there 
for a footer match once, and as we arrived 
early we went over the house before we began 
to play. The housekeeper showed us 
round, and we saw Queen Elizabeth's 
garden, the pen with which the Treatv of 
Berlin was signed, and all sorts of interest- 
ing things. Did you ever see Buck Alling- 
ton? He was a little nipper at that time, 
and when we got out into the park again, 
he inquired innocently, ‘ Doesn't Mrs. 
Salisbury get tired of taking people over 
her house?’ But he always was an ignorant 
young greenhorn.” 

“ First. lunch or second?” asked an 
attendant at this point. ‘ First at a 
quarter to twelve; second at a quarter to 
one." 

First. if you please," said Mac politely, 
“and second if necessary. Depends on how 
I feel." 

Leaving Hitchin and Biggleswade behind 
us, we now came to the Bedford Level, and 
the fen country. Long strips of shallow 
water extended for miles beside the line, 
and the water-lilies growing in them were, 
Mac declared, the only feature of the 
landscape worth admiring. However, his 
interest was revived by the sight of the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral on 
our right, but he did not become enthusiastic 
until the attendant brought the soup, to 
which he turned his attention at once. 
His next observation was not made until 
the train was slowing down at our first 
stopping- place. 

" Red Bunter sandstone," said Mac, 
looking out of the window, as he swallowed 
his last grape. By the book, and my 
always reliable watch, this should be 
Doncaster. So this is the county of large 
acres, I haven't been in it since the day 
we returned from the Emerald Isle. No, 
thanks " (this to the attendant), “I don't 
think lll tackle lunch number two. I 
should be expected to pav for it myself." 

The long roof of the newly restored 
Selby Abbey was the next feature to be 
noted. Mac visited it with me once, and 
took down a quaint epitaph inscribed on a 
slib in the wall inside the church. It runs 
thus: . 

“Near to this stone lies Archer (John), 
Late sexton (1 aver), 
Wno, without tears, thirty-four years 
Did carcases inter. 
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“But death at last for his works past 
Unto him thus did say, 
Leave off thy trade, be not afraid, 
But forthwith come away. 


“Without reply or asking why, 
The summons he obeyed, 

. In 1768 
Hesigned his life and trade." 


The rest of our journey through York. 
shire was across the broad vale of York, 
and the agricultural countrv was not strik- 
ingly beautiful. York Minster and, later, 
Durham Cathedral completed the list of 
prominent objects by the side of the line, 
and a short run after the last-named town 
was passed brought us over the new King 
Edward Bridge into Newcastle. 

It was Mac's first entry into Northumber- 
land, and his head was out of the window 
as we crossed the Tyne. 

Look at t' laads on t’ plaatfoorm," he 
exclaimed, in his best impromptu North- 
umbrian. “ All Newcastle will be oot on 
holiday." 

His statement was not far from the truth. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and, judging 
from what we saw at the station, where we 
had to change trains, we came to the con- 
clusion that nearly everybody in Newcastle 
either goes up the Tyne valley by excursion 
train or plays football (in August) on the 
nearest piece of waste ground, at least once 
a week. The rest of the laads sit in a 
row on the most uncomfortable fence in 
the neighbourhood and gaze at the wall 
opposite. 

Look here," is Mac's remark as he reads 
this, I think you are libelling the North- 
umbrians, They're a jolly fine lot; at least 
thev would be if they spoke a language I 
could understand, and washed the coal off 
their faces.” 

The trains on the line we were to travel 
by were classified as “fast” trains and 
" stopping " trains. Where one would be 
whirled to by a fast train, which apparently 
never stopped, we did not inquire, but took 
the " stopping" train to Hexham. As 
soon as the city was left behind, the river 
valley began to look promising, and we 
discovered that Tyneside is not all ship- 
building and coal. Prudhoe Castle stood 
up on an eminence on the left, and a line of 
hills ran parallel to us on the right, & mile or 
two from the railway. On top of those 
hills, just on or just beyond the horizon, 
ran the Wall. Of this more hereafter. 
Note the capital. It is the Wall, not the 
wall. Wait, and you will understand. 

We reached Hexham at tea-time, as Mac 
described it, and, as we found we had ar 
hour and a-half to wait for our train, we 
made for the town, and Mac munched 
girdle-cakes the while he gazed out of the 
window of the room we were in at the 
ancient abbey church. (Note for the 
Southron : Northumbrian girdle-cakes should 
be tried.) There was time after tea for a 
look at the church, the ancient gateway, 
the market-place, the County Court offices 
(which, according to Mac, looked like a 
gaol) and the other oid buildings which 
help to give Hexham its fascination. Mac 
paid a visit to several] shops, and returned to 
the station with a miscellaneous collection, 
which included Goss ware, postcards, ink, 
a walking-stick, and dubbing. He called 
them necessities for the hills, and said he 
bought them all at“ Gibson the chemist's;" 

When our train got fairly out of Hexham 
it left the main line, and started to ascend 
tie hillside by a branch line turning off to 
the south. It was hard and slow work, about 
a mile every three minutes, and when we 
reached 
climbed seven hundred feet. At the station 
were most of the population of Tyneside, or 


Allendale we found that we had - 
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80 it seemed. It was Allendale Flower-Show, 
and flower-shows are popular in the North. 

In the station yard we found a number of 
coaches, and inquired for the one bound 
for Allenheads. At once a coachman came 
forward. 

“Yell be Mrs. Graham's (he called it 
Greem’s) ** people? Yes ? This is the coach, 
and I took all your luggage up yesterday. 
Ay, and you coom from London. Ye're 
the first people Mrs. Greem has had from 
London. It's a lang way." 

He seemed to know all our familv history 
—whence we came, how long we were going 
to stay, and what we should think of the 
place we were going to; and before we had 
ridden far the other occupants of the coach 
knew it also. 

It was a long mile to Allendale Village— 
the natives call it Allendale Town—and we 
drove up in state, and then waited for nearly 
an hour to pick up passengers, and to enable 
the coachman to do the Saturday-night 
shopping of the neighbourhood. At last, 
however, we were off up the valley with a 
drive of seven and a-half miles in front of 
us. It was the end of August, but it did 
not grow dark in this north country till 
long after eight o'clock, and we carried no 
lights, though it was nearly nine before we 
arrived at Allenheads. By the time we were 
deposited outside the gate of a pleasant 
little house we were feeling decidedly chilly, 
and we thought there was frost in the air. 
Mac could not understand the freshness, 
until, on looking once more at his map, he 
discovered that our house stood at nearly 
],400 feet above sea-level. 

" Great Whernside!” was his exclama- 
tion. No wonder I felt cold coming 
along. According to the school-books this 
valley in which we are about to take up our 
abode is a mountain. At least it is 400 feet. 
above the level at which mountains are said 
to begin. That shows how silly geography- 
books are. Never mind, let's have some 
supper. You'll be surprised to learn that 
I am hungry again." 

We had to wait for the morning before 
we were able to examine our surroundings. 
We found that we were staying a little below 
the village of Allenheads, in the valley 
of the East Allen River, which Mac said was 
hereabouts small enough to put in your 
pocket. Behind the house the hill rose 
steeply, its sides clothed with a pine-wood 
which seemed to invite earlv exploration. 
The river vallev, which includes all the 


habitable country, slopes continuously to 


the north. To the south is a great ridge, 
the summit of which forms the boundary 
between Durham and Northumberland. 

Our first duty was to explore the village. 
This was simple, for it consisted merely of a 
cluster of houses built at the heed of the 
vallev round a lead-mine. We then started 
to climb the big hill to the south. 

"] sav," began Mac as we started up- 
wards, “ what sort of a covering did vou 
have on your bed?“ 

“I did not examine it," I replied. 
was warm, at any rate." 

" Why, so was mine; but thev don't 
seem to use blankets up here. My bed 
is covered with a couple of patchwork 
counterpanes. I don't know what is inside 
them, but l was certainly very comfort- 
able." 

We afterwards discovered that these bed- 
coverings are made of wadding stitched 
between cotton or linen covers, and ther 
manufacture forms the chief occupation 
of the women and girls of the vale of the 
Allen during the long Northumbrian winter. 
Indecd, we learned that each of our land- 
lady's daughters had a large press full of 
them, her own property, which she would 
take with¢her when she commenced house- 
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keeping on er own account. The quilts 
are worked according to special designs, 
and an old woman of the place makes a fair 
living by designing patterns for her neigh- 
bo 


urs. 

We reached the top of the hill and the 
county boundary after a lengthy climb, 
and found that the road crossed the water 
shed at the height of 1,760 feet. But it 
rained and blew, and before long we were 
glad to descend into the valley again and to 
leave further examination of our surround- 
ings until the evening, when the weather 
had cleared. We then turned into the 
wood at the back of our house. 

It was quite fairy-like in its wonders. 
There were moss and heather, larches and 
Scotch firs, lead mines and shafts, with little 
tumbling streams in fern-clad valleys. 
Beyond the wood were one cow and more 
lead-mines, and after these the moors. 
Quite satisfied with our surroundings, we 
returned home at dusk, and spent the 
evening in planning excursions for the 
coming week. 

The next morning broke clear and fine, 
but it clouded over about seven o'clock. 

* Fine touch that," is Mac's comment, 
* guch a neat way of telling them that we 
were awake early." 

We started up the valley (and pray 
remember that the bottom of the valley 
at Allenheads is 1,350 feet up) in a southerly 
direction. The road, well wooded on both 
sides, was exceedingly prettv, and we were 
surprised to find the trees flourishing at 
such a height. At 1,750 feet they ended, 
and gave place to turf.covered moorland. 
We crossed the water-parting between the 
basins of the Tyne and the Wear, and, enter- 
ing county Durham, descended the hill and 
then turned west up the Killhope Burn. Of 
course Mac made a joke about its name, 
, but it really is not worth printing. At 
the head of the burn was another hill, which 
we climbed, and soon afterwards crossed 
into Cumberland. 

„More county boundaries, was Mac's 
remark. I am getting quite giddy. That 
must be Nenthead below us. Isn't that the 
place where the mines are worked by a foreign 
company ? Let us avoid it and seek the 
moorland.” 

We turned once more, and, bearing to the 
north-east, crossed yet another watershed 
and found ourselves in Northumberland 
again. A run down a steep hill brought us to 
Coalcleugh in the West Allen valley, which 
we soon deserted again for the moors. Here 
we came across a sheep with a remarkable 
appearance. His face was coal-black, and 
his eyes resembled the eyes of a ghost. 
At least, so we agreed, on the spot. 

„That sheep,” said Mac, must be the 
evil demon of this neighbourhood. I 
shouldn't wonder if he were the local ghost. 
If I met a face like that in the dark——” 

* You would not be able to see it, and 
so your heory of evil 1 is untenable. 
Look, we are over the hill, and that is our 
own valley.” 

“We are too early for the grub," was 
Mac's reply. Let us go on for a time.“ 

Crossing the valley, we climbed the 
eastern hill by way of Byerhope Bank. 

„Look here," said Mac, opening his map, 
* here is a Northumbrian moss, with 
another beyond it. I don't quite know 
what a moss is. Let us explore.’ 

Five minutes later Mac’s thirst for know- 
ledge was more than satisfied. A North- 
umbrian moss is a bog of the softest and 
wettest description, and the green moss 
on the surface serve; only to conceal the 
treacherous nature of the ground. By the 
time we had got clear of Byerhope and 
Quickcleugh moses, Mac's boots had 
become natural reservoirs for most of the 
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water in the vicinity. The heather saved 
him from complete immersion, enabling 
us to keep on firm ground as a rule; the 
wettings came whenever a false step was 
taken. The grouse seemed to enjoy watch- 
ing us, and Mac registered a vow to taste 
one of them as a punishment. But we 
reached a road at last, and Allenheads was 
not far distant. 

On the morrow we determined to make an 
expedition to Blanchland. True, it was 
right over the moors and mosses, but we 
meant to avoid the latter if possible For 
the first mile or so our way lay down Allen- 
dale, past a group of cottages bearing the 
curious name of Dirt Pot. There is an 
accumulation of waste from an old mine 
here, and it is probably the black and un- 
prepossessing appearance of the heaps of 
waste that has given the place so un- 
pleasant a name. When Green Hill was 
immediately above us on the right, we left 
the road and made for the summit by the 
path to Riddlehamhope. This path was 
at first a considerable track, but it gradu- 
ally dwindled until it became, first a sheep- 
walk, and then nothing at all, ending in the 
midst of a moss. Kaowing the general 
direction of our destination, we kept on, 
spending a full hour in jumping from tuft 
to tuft of grass and heather in order to get 
across the wet ground. We eventually 
reached Riddlehamhope (an appropriate 
name for a shooting-box, for so it is), passing 
a a cairn of stones set up to guide the 
traveller over the lonely moors, and a 
long but pretty walk down the valley of 
the Beldon Burn brought us at last into 
Blanchland. 

The village is particularly interesting, 
as it is built about a square, obviously for 
defensive purposes. The arch above the 
ancient entrance-gate remains, and only 
the appearance of a band of marauding 
Scots is wanted to carry the mind of the 
visitor back into the Middle Ages. 

We lunched in the more romantic of the 
two inns, and the landlady proudly pointed 
out to us the thickness of the walls and 
other evidences of the age of the house. 
We returned to the twentieth century on 
seeing the two “ hares ” of a paper-chase 
pass through the village and make for the 
wilds of Blanchland moor. Their pursuers 
were apparently far behind—at least we saw 
nothing of them, although we stayed in the 
village, taking photographs, for & consider- 
able time 

Turning homewards, we came first to 
Hunstanworth, and then followed a road 
leading to the hills. It was a wild walk, 
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with nothing but heather and turf to be 
seen for miles, the moors stretching awav 
in all directions. After crossing Cuthbert's 
Hill we were able to look down into the 
valley of the Rookhope Burn, and some 
distance farther on an ugly, smoking object 
made us aware that we were approaching 
Rookhope Chimney. In the valley below, 
a mil> and a-half away, is a smelting-mill, 
and from this mill a large underground 
“ chimney " is carried up the hillside to 
the top of Redburn Common, where the 
smoke and noxious fumes are allowed to 
escape. The ground around the chimney 
for a space of several acres is absolutely 
bare, not so much as a blade of grass being 
able to grow in the poisonous atmosphere. 
We did not linger at Rookhope, nor did we 
decide to visit it again. 

A shooting-party next attracted our 
attention, and we watched the drives and 
the fall of the grouse. As we walked 
homewards, a mile or two beyond, Mac 

icked up a fine newly shot bird, over. 
ooked by the sportsmen, who had dis. 
appeared over the hills. 

“ I said I would taste you," he exclaimed, 
holding up his find. See what comes of 
laughing at people in difficulties." We 
carried our grouse home, and it appeased 
Mac's appetite for one meal. 

** Well, Mac," I said, when we were making 
up a programme for the future, what do 
you think of this country ? " 

“ Why, these moors are fine, and I like 
this breezy, open country. It is not nearly 
so tiring as I expected it to be. We seem to 
get up the hills much sooner than we did in 
Wales last year. Of course, the hills here 
are not quite so high, but still they are in 
many cases well over 2,000 feet, yet we seem 
to be at the top in no time." 

* That admits of a very simple explana- 
tion. We start at 1,350 feet. If you 
remember the height at which we are stay- 
ing, you will understand why we conquer 
the hills so easily here. But that was not 
what I was driving at. Do you think 
this kind of country will interest you until 
we go back to London? 

" I think so. I can stand a lot of moor. 
land. But why do you ask? 

* [ was going to suggest that after another 
week of the hills we should shift our quarters 
a little, and see what we think of the 
Northumbrian lakes and Hadrian's Wall.” 

* Right you are!" was the answer. That 
is a good idea. We had better buck up. 
or we shan't finish this district before it is 
time to go.“ 

(To be continued.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1908. 


A Breezy Day. 
“You hear the breaker's sullen roar, And watch the wave ascend in spray." 
(From a Painting by W. T. Burp.) 


THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 


Price One Penny. 
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A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck," “The Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega,” ete. ete. 


AY what you like about the sun, for my 
own part I glory in a bright moonlight 
night. Be it by the lone seashore, in wood- 
land wild, or on the ocean wave, there is 
nothing half so sweet to me as a bright 
moon's light, nothing so poetic and 


CHAPTER XVII.—CHINA—ALL LIKE A DREAM. 


romantic, and nothing more hopeful, not 
even day itself. 

Perhaps Captain Go-Bang had a tempera- 
ment somewhat akin to mine. And when 
one beautiful moonlight evening, shortly after 
the events described in last chapter, Dess 


missed him from the camp and set out to 
look for him, he found him sitting pensively 
by a palm-tree. 

" Ah, Dess my lad, looking for your 
nappa oh? | 

“Perhaps I was,sir;;but. don't get up. 
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Ill sit down beside you if you don't mind. 
I trust I haven't dispelled your dreams," 
he continued. 

* My dreams, Dess ? " 

“ Yes, sir, you were dreaming, and I have 
a guess what and whom it was about. There 
is a sweet little face, vou know, that haunts 
my own pillow, and S 

* Why, you talk as if you were a man of 
thirty at least, instead of——" 

* A mere chicken. Well, perhaps, and 
mine may be mere calf.love. Time will tell: 
but there ! that isn't what I came to speak 
about.” 

[11 No ? 99 

* No, sir. You have made a pile, but it 
has to be shipped. There are, maybe, bits 
of hard work and trouble before us, but we 
shall get down to the coast all the same. 
Then we ship our cargo, and off we sail to— 
to 57 

“To the Far East —to China itself, dear 
Dess, and there we sell." 

* Yes, and that is just the difficulty. 
Not in the selling—don’t interrupt me, 
please, Captain—but in selling right away at 
the market price.” 

“You are right, Dess. If I could put 
this pile of ivory in a trustworthy agent's 
hands it would fetch double, but 'twixt you 
and me and the moon, my boy, I need the 
rouleaux, to prosecute ivory-hunting in the 
far Arctic isles of Siberia." 

“ Now we're getting at it. I have two 
thousand at my banker's; I can reach it 
anywhere East or West in a civilised place. 
You've got to have that—well, as a loan 
at bank interest if you are so proud—but 
you've got to have it. I don't need it and 
perhaps never shall, and neither I nor Cluny 
can ever be wholly out of vour debt, sir." 

“ You have all the open-hearted, generous 
impulses of an English boy, Dess, but 
really » 

" Give me your match.box a moment, 
sir." 

“ Not going to smoke ? " 

* No, sir; thanka.” 

Then Dess plunged his hand into an 
inner pocket, pulled out a roll of documents 
of some sort, and stood about a yard off. 

* Look, sir. Here I hold my securities— 
bills of exchange and all that—and now, if 
you refuse my humble offer, I shall light a 
match and set them all on fire. I'm only 
a boy perhaps, but I'm a very determined 
one." 

* Hold on, lad, and let me argue the 
matter.” 

„Not half a second. See———" 

Dess struck a match and brought it near 
to the papers. 

* Don’t; I am conquered,” cried Captain 
Go- Bang. 

“ Conquered my 
cried Dess. 

And he flung the lighted match away. 
Then he sat quietly down. 

What they both talked about for the next 
hour I need not pause in my story to tell you. 
But as they were returning to camp slowly, 
arm-in-arm, they met Cluny himself. 

“Clune,” said Dess, ‘ Captain Go-Bang 
has been our friend; he is now our brother.“ 


captain! Hurrah!” 


The Black Squall was on her way across 
the Indian Ocein. Personally I dearly love 
that sea on which I cruised for years, and 
learned, sometimes bv bitter experience, 
every phase of weather and of wind. Still 
I love its blue waters, for far less uncertain 
are they than the Mediterranean itself. 
But when it blows in the Indian Ocean it 
blows with a will of ita own. 

Terrible are the circular storms that rage 
across its surface at times, fierce and fearful 
the squalls that during the brightest sun- 
shine, and in a seaway such as a sailor loves, 
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often sweep in thunder and lightning and 
foam from the far-off horizon, and catch the 
unwary sailing craft aback, sinking her 
stern foremost ere she has time to let go 
everything and put about. I have known 
ships—one was a man-o'-war brig—leave 
one port to reach another, both in the Indian 
Ocean, and never more be heard of. The 
wheeling frightened sea-birds may have 
watched their doom, but tongue of man was 
never left to tell the story. 

The Black Squall had had terrible weather 
even in the voyage from the coast to Sev- 
chelles, but skilfully was she handled and 
bravely had she weathered every storm. 

At the lonelv Seychelles, however, that 
lie far off in the ocean, Captain Go-Bang 
cast anchor. 

For during a hurricane something, no one 
could tell what, had struck the ship's side 
well abaft and on her weakest part, though 
slightly above the water-line, and she 
leaked a trifle at the spot of contact. No 
one could tell then nor after, what had 
struck the good ship, but it was probably a 
po of floating spar, part perhaps of some 
oundered ship that had gone down, and had 
left no other trace behind. 

But here she was in the lovely bay of one 
of these islands. 

The Black Squall was listed over, and it 
took Chips and his men a good three days to 
complete the repairs. 


Two Englishmen, who were of the crew 
and who had stuck together all the cruise, 
came up and, saluting the captain, asked 
leave to take a walk on shore. 

They wanted some cocoa de mcr, they said, 
and to bring off some goat's milk. 

They need not have made any excuses, 
for Captain Go-Bang never refused the men 
reasonable leave. Jack and Jim were the 
fellows’ Christian names, and they were 
seldom called anvthing else. 

Good sailors thev were, but the captain 
thought afterwards that their explaining so 
carefully their reasons for going on shore 
ought to have told him that something was 
wrong. 

They were seen by some of their mess. 
mates walking together first on the beach, 
&nd next on a hill over which they dis- 
appeared. 

Brought you here, Jim," said Jack, to 
talk over that little affair of the reward, 
you know." 

* Yes, Jack, and we're both in it, mind. 
We go halves, remember. I had the paper 
first." 

* You had the paper first, true enough, 
and I did the thinking and worked the 
matter out.“ 

[1j Yes." 

“ Well, we talked about leaving the old 
Squall when she got to Shanghai, but why 
wait so long ? sez I." 

“Wel, vou know we would be more 
likely to get a ship to work to old England 
from there." 

* More'n likely find ourselves in the 
lock-up for desertion. No, I sez, sez I, let 
us do a bunk here where we be." 

“ What, in this lonesome place ? " 

“ Ay, just here, lad." 

Like bein’ marooned; matie, isn't it ? " 

“ Blowed if it is. We have got a bit o' 
brass in our pockets, and we've brass in 
our faces too. "Twon't be long afore a ship 
calls, and we can tell a plausible story. So 
I moves that we hide till the Squall shows 
a clean pair o' heels.” 

" Right. That's arranged. Now about 
the newspaper?“ 

Jack pulled out a paper very much fraved, 
and read the par in which the reward was 
offered. 

‘““Them’s the boys right enough, but 


251. for each on us ain't good enough. Ne. 
they're swells—one I heard is a young lorc. 
t'other a millionaire’s son or somethink. 
So we holds out for 500., and if we doesn: 
get more than half we needn't grumble— 
LOW. each, Jim, to put by for a rainy day 
and du. between the two of us to spend." 

So the Black Squall missed her men. The 
island was searched and guns were fired 
but they were seen no more. 

Dess suggested that they must have gone 
into the sea for a swim and been both 
drowned, the one trving to save the other. 

The first mate laughed. 

„There hasn't been any drowning, boys,” 
he said. These chaps weren't much gocd 
aboard, and now they've done a bunk, and 
I'm not sorry.” 

Northwards and east sailed the good shir. 
bound for the China seas. 

But there was one honest face missing 
now in the comfortable saloon of the Biack 
Squall—one honest face and one cheerful 
voice, for General Grout had sailed in a 
Portuguese vessel back to his own country, 
to await, as he told Captain Go-Bang, the 
turn of the tide, and the next great war 
that should frce his land for ever. 


When Go-Bang determined to turn cacha- 
lot, or sperm, whale-hunter for the sake of oil 
and ivorv, and inasmuch as he meant for 
the same reasons to go after walrus, unicorns, 
etc., in the Arctic seas, he had his vessel 
fortified; and although that floating timber 
hitting high had damaged her slightly. she 
was far more strong than she appeared at 
first sight. She was heavily shed forward, 
and her bows were almost solid timbers. 
Moreover, like the old-fashioned Greenland- 
going sealers and whalers, she was almost 
wedge-shaped instead of rounded in her 
bilye (Peary's was built on the same prin- 
ciple, and I've read that the Americans 
claimed the invention, but I have known 
such ships for forty years and over, ever 
since I sailed in one as a boy). The peculiar 
construction is the correct thing among 


"heavy flat bergs, because when the vessel 


gets between these, instead of being crushed 
like an egg-shell, she rises up out of the 
water with the squeeze, and may lie on her 
beam-ends without damage. I remember 
a ship that remained thus on the far northern 
ice for six weeks, the men camping on the 
ice, all save the captain. When this broke 
up she was easily righted, and was little the 
worse for the adventure. 


From the Seychelles Islands in the Indian 
Ocean to Shanghai is a long, long voyar 
indeed for a sailing ship, but Captain Go- 
Bang was a splendid sailor, and knew these 
seas of old, and every wind that could blow. 
every rock, island, and shoal. He had an 
excellent mate, moreover, in Jock Jones. 
the man who at first had been so great a 
terror to the greenies. Those greenies were 
bright, active, young seamen now, and could 
splice or reef or steer. Then they were all 
good hearts on board the brave Black Squail. 

Go-Bang struck away now to the nor'ard 
and east. He could not do better than get 
into the usual track of liners for Canton and 
up that way. 

It would be a good six thousand miles to 
a steamer, but in calculating distances at 
sea that a sailing-ship, having to depend œ. 
wind and weather, makes, the journey i: 
half as long again perhaps, and her speed i- 
not more than half that of the liner. When 
a person goes to sea on a voyage like the. 
it is better not to begin asking himseli, 
when shall I get to my destination ? It is 
better not to think about the future at ail. 
it seems so far off. Then there is no real 
certainty of one's ever getting thore. Let 
him therefore set about enjoying the present. 


Fenther.bed sailors try nowadays to make 
one believe that there is no happiness at sea, 
But then few of those lubbers have ever been 
in a sailing-ship in their lives, Whatever 
we fellows may suffer from storm and 
tempest, whatever danger may threaten us, 
there is at all events comparative quiet and 
cleanliness most of the time. Whereas in 
vour steamer it is all noise and din and dirt 
and jerk. "The constant racket puts one in 
mind of living in a big saw- mill where for 
ever and ever, by night and by day, the 
engines go ratiling and thumping and buzzing 
on. 

But the Black Squall had so good a 
passıge, and our heroes experienced so much 
of the strangeness and the wildness, as well 
as the romance and the quiet, of the sea, 
that they were sorry when it was all over, 
and they stood one fine morning on the 
busy Bund at Shanghai. 

“And this is China, is it?“ said Rill to 
Cluny. 

* presume so. A piece of it anyhow.” 

“ Well, I shouldn't have thought it." 

* Nor I." 

The fact of the matter is that, not onlv 
Bill, but the others had learned their China 
Írom books at school—a poor, starveling sort 
of knowledge, which is often very mis. 
leading, but luckily soon forgotten. 

But they had also had the good or bad 
luck to see a species of John Chinaman 
about the British docks at home—a poor, 
half-starved, cringing creature, shuffling 
along in his rags, and smiling through his 
misery in a fawning way that is meant to 
wheedle a penny out of the passer-by. 

And they had landed at Shanghai with all 
these notions in their heads ; but these were 
all going to be dispelled now, for after he 
had done his business—and he had done it 
well and thoroughly, as an American man 
always does if he can—the Captain deter- 
mined to take the boys about for a month 


"or two. 


Depend upon it, he would have come tono 
such determination but for the fact that it 
was not yet summer, and would not be for 
some time, and the voyage they now had 
before them was one that they could only 
make when the summer was in. its prime. 
and the ice had left the northern ocean—not 
till the Arctic seas 'twixt Siberia and the 
New Siberian Islands should be open. 

Boys in their earlier teens are always 
changing in appearance from their former 
selves, They are becoming taller, &trong.r, 
calmer, we should hope, and wiser. The 
difference in dress increases the alteration, 
so that, despite that advertisement which 
had appeared in foreign papers everywhere 
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offering that reward, very few indeed could 
have known them from the description 
given. They felt sure they cowd walk 
about or ride about in jimrickshas or other- 
wise with perfect composure, 

Cluny’s nervousness, born of the terrible 
experience he had gone through at home 
in the wood at Glenmossie, certainly was 
not all gone, and here in Shanghai he felt a 
trifle uneasy when anyone, especially if a 
policeman, seemed to be taking particular 
notice of him. 

But his long voyage had strengthened him, 
and the glorious sunshine and sea winds 
had thickened and purified his blood, tainted 
by African miasmata, and all his former 
gloom had fled. Moreover he, and Dess as 
well, had schooled themselves not to dwell 
on the sad past. 

Captain Go-Bang had been to China 
before, and knew something about its 


people and their customs, as well as their 


scenery, but he was a good-hearted man, 
and took pleasure in seeing others wondering 
and delighted. 

Two months in China—that ie just what 
our heroes had. A brief time indeed where 
there was so verv much that was strange 
and picturesque to be seen. That they 
enjoved themselves goes without saving, 
that they left the land of the dragon at last 
with very different notions from those they 
had landed with is also true. But in their 
ramblings and journeyings they had left 
everything to their guide, Captain Go- Bang, 
they were all and wholly in his hands, and so 
they did not bother themselves even to look 
at a map, nor knew nor cared at any given 
time where they were in particular or in 
what direction. they were journeying, or 
what was going to happen the next day or 
the next. 

I must say here, however, that. one thing 
which interested and exercised Bill's mind 
a good deal was the kind and quality of the 
dishes he sat down to, and Bill wasn't a 
gourmand by any means—I shouldu't like 
anyone to think that of my smallest hero ; 
at the same time one always saw Bill at his 
best when enjoving what he termed the four 
principal :meals of the day—breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and supper. :But then he 


_ was still growing. 


Well, their journey and trip here and 
there in China, not being mentally Jocalised 
bv any one of the boys, was more like a 
gigantic pantomime, drama and tragedy all 
mixed up together into one vast diorama, 
than anything else I could compare :t to, 
aud when they found themselves back again 
once more in their jollv, comfortable hotel 
in Shanghai, they felt somehow as if the 
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‘Chinese are far 
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whole had been one long and somewhat 
confused dream. 

They had returned, however, with several 
very strong impressions. The school-book 
China of London was banished for evermore. 
So, too, was the dockvard Chinaman, They 
found that the real Chinese are not so puny 
nor so easily knocked out as they had 
imagined; that there are some splendid 
fellows in the country; that instead of being 
silly they are calm, dignified, even noble. 
looking, and that, contrary to British belief, 
they positively have a reason for all they do, 
and some sense in all thev say; that their 
dress, whi-h looks so awkward and baggy 
to us, is rather fetching when you get used 
to it, hat the mon are not always running 
£bout with queer hats on their heads, and big, 
uglv knives like scythe-blades, in search of 
foreign devils to slay ! On the contrary, 
that they are mostly good-natured, easy- 
miaded, and pleasant; that many of tho 
chu‘iren are sweetly pretty; that the maidens 
ar» merry and bonnie, and as fond of a bit 
of fun as an English girl, and that the 
woman are matronly and extremely tond of 
their offspring. They found the men in- 
dustrious, too, in an easy-going, celestial 
kind of way, and the tradespeople not half 
such big rogues as represented. They found 
many droli thingr, and things that appeared 
utterly meaningless, and which made them 
laugh; but, while they were laughing at what 
they considered comical, the Chinese men 
and the Chinese maids were making merry 
over the exceedingly droll appearance of 
Cluny, Dess, and Bill. For manners and 
customs, and food and drin k, are all a matter 
of national taste. 

One thing could not be denied: the 
behind us in the arte 
and sciences, Well, but some day—what 
then ? 

The appearance of the real Chinese cities 
was altogether strange and marvellous in 
our boys’ eves; the busv streets, too, the 
temples and pagodas all so very, very 
foreign, that they had to rub their eves and 
look, and rub and look again before they 
could believe any such architecture possible 
out of a dream. 

Then there was the scenery where the 
country was more mountainous ard 
romantic—they did enjoy that; there was 
many a villa slumbering in the sunshine, 
or quiet wooded hillsides in which poor 
Cluny thought he would like to live for ever, 
free from all his care and worry. 

(ome, we must be off! 

Off and away to the far, far north, while 
the seas are blue and the wind blows fair. 

(To be continued.) 


— XO ee — — — — 


Author of “ Silk and Steel," “Sir Phelim's Treasure," he Splendid Knight," etc. 


HEN I was dressed, food and wine were 
set. before me, by order of the physician, 
and though I was not hungry, yet I was so 
weak that I was glad of the food to build up 
my strength. 
After Í had eaten, one of her ladyship’s 
ages entered the chamber and inquired if 
was ready. I answered that I was, where- 
upon he bowed and went out again. A few 
minutes later I heard two calls of a trumpet 
from below, and it seemed to me that the 
echoes of them were borne back from the 
citv, slowly fading and dving. 
I rose to my feet and crossed the chamber 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— THE TRIAL CHAMBER, 


to where a silver mirror hung on the wall. 
It was another face than that I. knew which 
looked at me from the burnished silver, and 
for a moment I was puzzled to think how I 
had, in so short a time, become so greatly 
changed. The colour had gone from my 
face and I looked older and indeed sadder. 
I remembered Henry Nevill’s warning and 
how sadly he had lost his youth and cheerful- 
ness. 

But I was only a boy in yenrs, and yet a 
man's face looked back at me from the mirror. 
Was the child dead in me thus early, and 
should [ care never again to go a-gathering 


wildflowers in the woods of Charlton, never 
again rejoice to see the tish leap in the pools 
under the hazel-boughs ? 

I looked down at my green velvet doublet 
and silken hose and my shoes with large 
silver buckles, and for an instant ] could 
not disentangle the past from the present 
nor tell which was a dream. My head 
swam, and I felt a quick faintness come 
over me as though I were suddenly to be 
plunged back into dreamland once more, 

Then the door opened and two gentlemen 
entered, (splendidly apparelled in the dress 
of the Ring's pages. One of them came 
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forward to me quickly and, making mealow 
bow, said : 

“Sir, the King commands your presence 
at the court-martial of one Edward, Ruston, 
now on trial for his life.” 

The mist cleared from my eyes and my 
heart thumped against my ribs. 

* [ am ready, sir," I answered, bowing to 
him in turn, but I pray you give me your 
help, for I am less strong than I had thought." 

“I am much honoured to be of service 
to you," said he, giving me his arm. And 
so I went with him, and the other gentleman 
followed close behind. 

We descended the stair slowly, and I 
saw that the hall was crowded with cavaliers 
and many wearing the King's livery. As we 
came near they drew back, making a pas- 
sage for us, and as we went through they 
bowed low, as though I were a great person- 
age, and not a poor war-beaten soldier's son. 

My eyes blinked and my brain was con- 
fused at the blaze of light from a hundred 
lamps in the great hall. Then I saw a row 
of empty seats in a half-circle with a large 
and raised chair in the middle. Opposite 
this chair was & long table, at which a 
number of gentlemen sat, their heads bent 
Over papers. 

My conductor led me past the table to the 
right of the throne and set me upon a seat, 
for which I was very grateful, 
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On the other side of the table stood twelve 
men-at-arms, at a distance of twelve feet 
or more, and at the back of them was a dense 
crowd, surging to and fro behind the men.at- 
arms. As I took my seat it seemed that 
every eye in the assembly was fixed upon 
me. I tried to discern amongst the many 
faces one that I knew. Then I perceived 
Dr. Sterne, his little black stick still sus- 
pended from his wrist, making his way 
through the passage towards me. His coun- 
tenance wore the somewhat sad and 
humorous look with which I had grown 
familiar. He came up beside me, and, taking 
& phial and a small glass from one of his 
large pockets, he poured a little fluid into 
the glass and gave it to me. 

* Drink this," he said, for you will need 
all your strength for th business that is 
before you." 

I raised the glass to my lips and drank 
the cordial. It had a sweet taste and was 
not unpleasant. When I had drunk it, I 
seemed to be filled with strength and 
courage. 

“I am neither alchymist nor magician, 
nor is this the elixir of life, but oft it has 
made à weak man strong and a craven play 
the part of a man of courage.“ 

Smiling his quaint smile, he put away in 
his pocket the glass and phial, and retired to 
a seat behind me. 


THE GREEN VAN: 


There was a sudden blare of trumpets, and 
the clerks at the table and all the others rose 
to their feet. 

“The King!” shouted an usher, and his 
Majesty entered the hall. He was clad in 
black raiment with a white lace ruff about his 
neck, He walked slowly, with his head a 
little bowed, but proudly withal. Behind 
him followed his chaplain, wearing a black 
gown and white bands, his hands clasped in 
front of him. Then came my lord of Rothes 
and many another gentleman whom I knew 
not. 

When the King was seated, his chaplain 
sat beside him on the left and my lord on his 
right, so that I found myself next to him. 
He smiled at me for an instant, but did no: 
speak, 

When all were seated, an usher in a loud 
voice called for silence. 

My lord handed a paper to his Majesty, 
which he read, wearily enough as I thought. 
Then the King spoke in a low but clear 
voice: 

Let the prisoner be brought before us.“ 

The next moment a broken and dis- 
hevelled man, the bloodstains not yet dry 
upon his torn doublet, his hands fastened 
before him with steel chains, was set in 
front of the King in the space between the 
table and the men-at-arms. 

(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF A JOLLY HOLIDAY. 


Tus fowl proved a great success this time, 
and after dinner that last Sunday we 
all spent a lazy afternoon. Even when 
Uncle Eustace suggested that Harry and I 
should go for a stroll in the evening, my 
cousin said he would rather remain where 
he was on the grass beside the van. 

So we brought out some books, though 
Frank, who never seemed to care much about 
reading, was strolling about with his hands 
in his pockets, now and then taking them 
out to pat old Solomon as he stood whisking 
away the flies with his long thin tail. 

Presently, however, Uncle Eustace, who 
had been sitting on the steps with a book, 
rose and took off his eyeglasses, making his 
way towards Ingleby, and resting a hand on 
his shoulder. Although I lay some distance 
off, it was impossible not to overhear what 
was said. i 

„Well.“ he began, have you been making 
up your mind to follow my advice ? " 

A fellow doesn't seem to have much 
choice," was the answer. 


* In the circumstances," said Uncle 


Eustace quietly, ‘‘I don't think a decent 


fellow ought to hesitate." 

“ Still, I have hesitated. I couldn't help 
it," cried Frank. 

“ That doesn’t matter so that you have 
made up your mind at last ! " continued my 
uncle. I know it isn't pleasant to give up 
anything vou have set your heart on 3 

„ Oh," said Frank, I suppose I shall 
have to do as you think I ought. I may as 
well write to my uncle this evening.” 

“ Better tell him by word of mouth,” was 
the answer. When you tell your people 
the day after to-morrow that you have come 
to a determination, I am certain they will 
be greatly relieved.” 

It was assuredly a great relief to me to 
hear that he was not to write, because even 


By THOMAS Coss. 


CHAPTER XXI.—'' GOODBYE, SOLOMON |” 


now I could not help trusting that Sir 
Robert might provide a remedy for Frank’s 
difficulties, 

We all, with the exception of Uncle 
Eustace, went to say “ Good-night ” to 
Solomon that Sunday, and the horse might 
have had as much sugar as he liked. Harry, 
especially, seemed very sorry at the prospect 
of parting from him, but of course there was 
no help for it; he did not belong to us, and, 
even if he had, we should scarcely have 
known what to do with him. Still, we all 
felt dismal at the notion of leaving him so 
soon. 

I think that each of us in turn on Monday 
morning remarked that it was the last 
day,” and we felt far less cheerful than 
usual while we dressed. 

* I hope we shall come to a river and get 
a good swim, anyhow,” said Frank, as we sat 
down to breakfast. 

** Then there will be the telegram to send 
to Pewsev," I suggested. 

* Yes," said Uncle Eustace, if we com- 
plete our customary twenty miles to-day, 
we shall camp to-night at Crowhurst, or 
close by. About nine miles farther on, I 
see, there’s a place named Worsley—with 
a railway-station and an inn. I shall ask 
Pewsey to get to Worsley as nearly at mid- 
day as possible, and wait for our arrival ; 
then we can hand over the van g 

** And old Solomon,” suggested Harry. 

* And Solomon, certainly," continued 
Uncle Eustace. Harry sighed as the matter 
was thus decided, and, soon afterwards, 
Frank began to harness the horse. We saw 
very few persons on the road that morning, 
although I often looked behind on the 
chance of recognising Sir Robert's motor- 
car. 

We spent some time discussing what we 
should have for our last dinner, and as there 


seemed little prospect of agreement, one 
wishing for one thing, one for another, Uncle 
Eustace suggested that we should make up 
our minds when we saw what the butcher s 
shop contained. It was a small shop in a 
very secluded village, however, and, after a 
visit to the post-office to despatch Pewsev's 
telegram, we could see only a leg of mutton 
and a loin, so that we asked the butcher to 
cut this into chops, which we stopped to 
fry at one o'clock, having kept on later than 
usual, because Uncle Eustace wished to 
cover twelve miles before we rested. 

This left us with between seven and 


eight miles farther to travel that Monday, 


and it was agreed that we should have tea 
at four, and then set out in the hope of 
finishing our day's journey at about seven 
in the evening. 

It was a disappointment that we had seen 
no sign of a river or a canal, oreven a pond, 
in which it was possible to bathe, nor did 
we feel in the least consoled when Uncle 


Eustace suggested that we should soon be 


able to go to the swimming-bath again. 

But, for my own part, I felt far more eager 
to see Sir Robert Hill than find a place to 
bathe, and as soon as we had done justice 
to the mutton-chops, and put away the 


dinner-things afterwards, I strolled back 


along the road, sitting down on & heap of 
stones by the wayside and straining my eyes 
in the hope of seeing the red motor-car dash 
round the corner. 

I saw no sign of his car, however, until ten 
minutes to four, when, rising, I strolled 
back to the van to do my share towards 
getting the tea ready. 

* Now, Fred, exclaimed m 
* make the best show you can in 
a distinguished guest." 

* Do you think Sir Robert will come ? " 
I asked, 


uncle. 
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* He is a man of his word, you know," 
was the answer. ‘‘ He said he should ask 
us to give him a meal, and unless he comes to 
supper or to breakfast to-morrow morning, 
his only chance is to turn up to tea this 
afternoon." 

“If he leaves Mr. Johnson's to-day," 
said Frank, he's bound to overtake us.” 

So I did my best over the tea, getting out 
a table-cloth, although we did not generally 
have one at this meal, putting what remained 
of two cakes on separate plates, and cutting 
the bread and butter so thin that it broke 
into pieces. Uncle Eustace was to make 
the tea as usual, and he was in the act of 
measuring it in a spoon when Harry held up 
his hand : 

“ Listen!” he cried; that sounds like a 
motor-car."' 

Running into the road, I saw Sir Robert's 
red car approaching at a tremendous speed, 
and, feeling afraid that he was not going to 
stop, I held up my arms and shouted. He 
was entirely alone to-day, and pulled up 
just beside our van, so that Solomon pricked 
his ears and looked almost frightened. 

** You're just in time for tea," I said, as 
Sir Robert alighted. 

“ That’s all right," he answered. Any 
more adventures ?" he asked, holding out 
his right hand to Uncle Eustace. 

“ Not to-day," was the answer. 

* And," exclaimed Harry, ** I don't sup- 
pose we shill have any more. We have 
only about seven miles farther to go before 
we camp, and to-morrow only ten before 
we give up the van." 

* Where will you sit?” asked Frank, 
as Uncle Eustace stirred the tea with a 
spoon before beginning to pour it out. 

Better try the steps, suggested Uncle 
Eustace. 

* Let me get a camp-stool," said Harry. 

* We generally sit on the grass," I re- 
marked, and Sir Robert laughed and said 
that he would do the same. His left eye 
still looked rather dark in consequence of 
the fight with the burglar on Saturday, 
but he seemed to be in excellent spirits, and 
it was the first time we had had a regular 
visitor to a meal, although in the course of 
our travels we had more than once given 
food to people we met on the road. Sir 
Robert had a piece of cake and two cups of 
tea, and then remarked that he was rather 
later than he had intended and must be 
getting on his way. 

Still not à word had been said about 
Frank Ingleby, although I fancied that our 
visitor was keeping him under observation. 
I was beginning to feel a little despondent, 
and to tell myself it was foolish to have 
imagined that Sir Robert would do what I 
wanted, when Uncle Eustace followed his 
example and rose from the grass. 

* Then," he said, as we all stood in a 
group, “you leave England next week, 


Sir Robert?“ 


* On Wednesday," was the answer. 

* Do you expect to be absent long ?" 
asked Uncle Eustace. 

* About ten months or a year," said Sir 
Robert; and then he turned to Frank. 
Should you like to come with me?” he 
asked quietly, as if he were putting the 
most ordinary question in the world. 

I had my eyes on Ingleby's face, and I 
never saw such a change in anybody. At 
first he looked almost startled, and then, 
if he had been Harry, I should have said he 
was on the point of crying. 

“ I should like it very much indeed," he 
answered, and I saw how pleased he looked. 
Uncle Eustace seemed immensely surprised, 
and the next instant, to my disappointment, 
he suggested that Harry and I should cut 
away. But Frank told me afterwards all 
that I really cared to hear. Although Sir 


Robert had said he must start at once, he 
stayed another half-hour talking to Frank 
and my uncle; then, shaking hands with 
them both, he walked to the motor-car, called 
out ‘‘ Good-bye " to me and Harry, and we 
stoed in the road looking after him as he 
drove off. 

“ He's going to pay my people a visit 
to-morrow,” said Frank. “I’m to have 
a regular fit-out, and next Wednesday the 
ship sails from Southampton.” 

Are you coming back with Sir Robert 
in ten months or a year ? " I asked. 

„Rather not,” said Frank. I may never 
come back to England again—not for a 
long time, anyhow.’ 

* What are you going todo?” 

* Well," was the answer, during the 
voyage, I've got to act as a kind of secretary 
to Sir Robert. He's not going to pay me 
anything, only my passage and outfit are to 
be provided. Then, when we land, he's going 
to find me something to do." 

When we had re-harnessed Solomon and 
got on our way, Frank dropped behind 
with me, and for about half a mile or farther 
I don't think he spoke half a dozen words. 
For once he appeared quite embarrassed, 
and presently he caught hold of my arm. 

“I say, , old chap," he said, in a 
rather shaky voice, I really do feel most 
awfully obliged to you." 

“Oh, that’s nothing," I muttered. 

** Still," he answered, ‘‘ Sir Robert told me 
you had spoken to him, or else he shouldn’t 
have dreamed of—of taking me with him.” 

After that he strolled away and left me, 
keeping to himself the most of the evening ; 
but, although I had never seen him look so 
grave, I knew that he felt immensely happy 
and wanted to think about things alone. 
“f course, I quite understood that Sir 
Robert could not really require a secretary 
on the voyage, and that he was only invent- 
ing the berth in order that Frank Ingleby 
might feel more comfortable. 

ut Uncle Eustace told me and Harry 
that any fellow who went out with Sir Robert 
Hill was certain to get a splendid start, and 
that it would be entirely his own fault if he 
did not succeed afterwards. 

My uncle seemed to be as pleased about 
Frank’s good-fortune as any of us. 

* And," he said, I feel the more satisfied 
because Ingleby had made up his mind to 
bow to necessity and to do as his people 
wished." 

It was half-past seven before Solomon 
was taken out of the shafts that last day, 
which had ended just as I should have 
wished if I had had my choice, although it 
is true that Frank upset the frying-pan and 
turned all our chops on to the muddiest part 
of the grass. 

The fact was that he scarcely knew what 
he was doing that evening; he fastened 
Solomon's nosebag on without any fodder 
in it, and kept me awake ever so long, 
turning from side to side in bed. Twice I 
heard Uncle Eustace ask him to lie still and 
go to sleep, and at all events I began to 
doze about half-past eleven, and so the last 
day of our tour with the van came to an end. 

For the day you actually go home scarcely 
counts as anything, and on Tuesday morning 
Uncle Eustace kept us so busy stowing 
away the bedding and making the van tidy 
that we spent far more time indoors than 
out, until we reached Worsley at half- 
past eleven. 

It was a sleepy-looking, uninteresting 
place, but we were bound to stay an hour or 
two, as, on asking for a time-table at the 
Roebuck Hotel, we found that the next 
train for London would not start until 2.32, 
So we ordered a meal for half-past one, 
and, leaving Uncle Eustace to look after 
Solomon and the van, the rest of us madc 
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our way to the railway-station, where the 
down train was due at 12.5. 

It arrived only a few minutes behind time, 
and out from a third-class carriage stepped 
Pewsey and a boy of about my own age. 
Pewsey looked as if he had not washed since 
we last saw him a month ago, whilst his 
beard was the same length as when we left 
London. 

He bade us Good-morning," and the five 
of us walked to the Roebuck, where Solomon 
and the van were standing before the door. 

* He doesn't look much the worse," sug- 
ested Frank, as Pewsey eyed the old 
orse 

* Well, now," he answered, it struck me 
he looked a bit poor. ” 

I felt certain that Solomon had grown 
fatter since we took him in hand, and 
probably he had never been so well fed 
in his life. Uncle Eustace called atten- 
tion to the repaired shaft, and at this. 
Pewsey drew a very long face indeed. 
However, they retired into the hotel to 
settle money matters, and as Pewsey came 
out again, wiping his lips with his coat-sleeve,. 
Uncle Eustace inquired when he thought he 
should leave our things at my father’s 
house. 

“ Never you fear, sir," said Pewsey, who. 
looked remarkably well satisfied, if they're 
not there to-morrow, they shall be the next 
day." 

Very well, then," cried Uncle Eustace, . 
“ I think that is all.” 

Now that the time had actually come to 
say good-bye to Solomon, Harry seemed 
quite downhearted about it. He rubbed 
the horse's muzzle, he patted his shoulder, 
and administered two lumps of sugar as a 
parting gift. 

“ Good-bye, old chap," he exclaimed. 

“ Coom up," said Pewsey. 

“ Coom up," said the boy, taking hold of 
the bridle, and we all s at the inn-door 
as the van jolted along the road towards 
the corner à hundred yards away. 

It hos been a fine time!" said Harry, 
with a sigh. 

“ I know that I'm most awfully sorry it's. 
over," I exclaimed. 

“ Well," said Uncle Eustace, “I am glad 
you have all enjoyed it." 

“It has been a good thing for me, any-. 
how," cried Frank, looking rather solemnly 
into my uncle's face. 

“ Well, old fellow," was the answer, “I 
hope you'll be able to say the same twenty 
vears hence." 

* Look out, you fellows," cried Harry, 
it's going to turn the corner. Good-bye, 
old Solomon! 

“ Good-bye,” exclaimed Frank. 

“ Good-bye,” I said, and the next minute 
the old horse and the Green Van passed out 
of sight. 


[THE END.] 
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THE WHITE FEATHER.” 


By Mrs. FORSYTH Grant, 


Author of * The Hero of Crampton School,” “Chums at Last,” ete., eic. 


IE was some days afterwards. Vernon was, 

practically, quite himself again, and 
was talking to the headmaster in the study 
of the latter. 

Before Vernon had recovered sufficiently 
to give his story clearly, suspicion had fallen 
upon Paterson, who was caught the dav 
following upon the adventure. He had 
confessed the whole thing. He had also 
confessed his treatment of Vernon, and had 
told how pluckily the boy had refused to 
reveal the hiding-place of the pocket-book, 
in spite of the pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon him— pressure which 
must have been torture to a boy of his 
temperament. 

Paterson was now in custody. 

Vernon and Dr. Arnot were talking about 
the matter now, as the boy sat opposite to 
his master. All friction between them had 
ceased from that moment in the class-room 
when Vernon had fallen back unconscious ; 
and during Vernon’s recovery from the 
effects of his experiences he and his master 
had been the best of friends. And Dr. Arnot 
had shown liis gratitude to the boy for the 
part he had played with regard to the 
pocket-book. He had understood the un- 
selfish, boyish chivalry, which had so bravely 
determined to save the book even at such 
fearful, and unnecessary, risk. 

* [ am deeply grateful to you, Vernon,” 
said Dr. Arnot gravely, as they both rose to 
their feet, when the present interview was 
at an end. You know that. The contents 
of my pocket-book were of such value to me 
that nothing could ever have replaced them." 

„Ves, sir, I know," answered Vernon. 
I'm so frightfully glad," he added simply, 
* that I helped to find it.” 

* You behaved very b- ly,“ continued 
Dr. Arnot. ‘ Too bravely, as I've already 
told you; for you risked your life. And, 
of course, that ought never to have been. 


W= were still discussing the affair when we 
reached our class-room, and for the rest 
of that day—and for many days to come 
were just about on thorns for our characters. 
For some reason or other, Firth kept the 
affair to himself, however, for the time 
passed on and nothing occurred to disturb 
the peace. 

Gradually we began to breathe more freely, 
and to feel that we really belonged to our- 
selves. 

Both of us weren’t quite content, however 
for Grimmer had to live his life minus his 
locket. Although he could do nothing to 
bring it back to him, I knew he missed it 
sorely, and thought of it often enough. 

Then when Christmas had come and gone 
we heard thet our master had obtained an 
appointment up in Scotlaud, and would 
shortly leave us. 

We knew he had been contemplating a 
move for some time, and had been studying 
for that purpose. 


Arbuthnot inquired. 


CHAPTER IV. 


But I know you did it, my boy, out of the 
brave unselfishness of your heart, and 1 am 
everlastingly grateful." 

* But 1 wasn’t brave, sir," Vernon an- 
gwered earnestly. 1 showed the white 
feather like a silly fool. I always do, you 
know, sir. I’m sure no other chap would 
have felt such a frantic idiot as I did. I was 
in a dead funk the whole time. 1 was mad 
with fright before Paterson touched me at 
all." 

“Ah!” said Dr. Arnot. That's just 
where the real bravery comes in. Perhaps 
you will understand that better some day." 

There was a pause. 

“ I’m so awfully sorry, sir," Vernon began 
then, shyly, and blushing as he spoke. 
* that I was so horrid about going to look 
for the pocket-book that day after I had 
finished my lines. I—I wish I hadn't been 
such a fool." 

Dr. Arnot understood the awkward boyish 
apology. 

5 That's all right," he replied, “ At anv 
rate," with a humorous smile, „whatever 
you did then, you certainly made up for by 
your subsequent conduct!” He suddenly 
held out his hand. And," he added, with 
grave earnestness, ** Vernon, my boy, I shall 
remember this always." 

They shook hands in silent sympathy with 
each other. 

Then Vernon turned, and left the room. 

He made his way out, on to the grounds, 
where Easte, Arbuthrct, and one or two 
other boys were waiting for him, and they 
all stood talking together. 

“What has Algy been saying to vou ? 
* You've been a pre. 
cious long time, Lady Mary. I suppose he’s 
jolly grateful to you for getting hold of that 
old pocket-book. And no wonder. I must 
say you behaved fearfully pluckily about 
that. I never would have believed it of 


[THE END.] 
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THE SILVER LOCKET: 
A SCHOOL STOLY. 


By VINCENT SUTHERLAND. 


CHAPTER IV.—-THE MAN HIMSELF, 


Still, we were all sorry to have to lose him. 
It isn't often vou hear a fellow say he 
appreciates his master, but all of us knew 
we were almost certain not to get another 
like him during our school life. 

Dozens of our boyish pranks were forgiven 
without any penalty being exacted for them. 
Cenerous, forgiving, and kind to a fault, it 
didn’t please us at all to know he was going 
away frum us, 

But what chiefly concerns my chronicle 
is that a day or two before he did leave us, 
Grimmer and myself received an invitation 
from him to go to his house to tea, 

Considerably surprised were we at this 
unusual oecurrence, for it was our half- 
holiday, and Firth generally took himself 
off to the golf-links, 

We were asked to go as soon after morning 
school as we liked, and upon Grimmer 
saying we would go directly dinner was 
over I agreed. 

Accordingly we hurried over our dinners 


you! I couldn't have behaved as well 
myself!” 

* But I didn't behave pluckily," Vernon 
replied, very seriously, “I tel you I 
didn't, Arbuthnot. I nearly went off my 
head with | 'iotic fright. . showed the white 
feather ike mad- as I suppose I'll always do 
to the end of the chapter,” he added, with a 
sigh, 

“ Rot!” declared Easte. ** You've got 
that queer notion into your head about 
showing the white feather, and it's the 
greatest bosh that ever was!” 

‘So it is," Arbuthn.t assented, nodding 
wise. y. Westi^'s quite right." 

Of course he is,” adeed Wilson, and the 
other boys all made exc'amations to the same 
effect. “No chap could have behaved 
better, Lady Mary, n.r one hundredth part 
as well. I'm sure „ ey thinks so too.” 

* Algy's a jolly g od old chap," Vernon 
observed houghi uly: “ And I'm not going 
to worry him any more in class by behaving 
like an ass.' 

His schoolfellows laughed at the solemn 
tone of his resolve. 

* Ripping!’ exclaimed Arbuthnot, with 
a sudden skip of amusement. “ All right, 
Lady Mary! Just you stick to that!” 
sagelv. “ Now come on! Lets go to 
cricket? 

He set off at a run, and the rest of the 
boys went with him. 

Vernon and Easte followed more leisurclv. 

* Look here, Lady Mary," said Easte, 
with emphatic decision, “don’t you ever 
take it into your head again, old chap, to 
imagine that you. show the white feather, 
for you're the pluckiest fellow I know! 
And that’s true!” 

* Oh, I say, Easte! " exclaimed Vernon, 
intensely gratified by his schoolfellow’s 
words of praise. Well it’s frightfolly 
jolly of you to think so!” 


and walked up the drive to his house, when 
as yet the clock had not struck two. 

“I wonder if the old place looks the 
same as we left it, Cade?” 

“ Not quite; we know that." 

Firth himself opened the door. 

“You thought you would come early, 
boys,” he said in his laughing manner, 
“Well, I was just wondering if you would 
make it early or late. I don’t blame vou fcr 
making the best of your opportunity.” 

We went with him for a long ramble all 
the afternoon through a baronet's park, for 
which he had obtained a permit. Then we 
returned to tea, the only thing about that 
worthy of note being that we weren't either 
asked or expected to do a lot of talking. We 
were more encouragcd to “ pack." 

It occurred to both of us that this was 
a most sensible plan, and, believe me, we 
weren't slow to take advantage of it, But 
even an ocean liner has to stand still some- 


times, and when we had finished, Firth took 


us into the library which we knew so well. 
Here he asked us with a quaint smile : 

Do you remember this room ? " 

“I think I do, sir,” Grimmer answered, 
laughing. 

* And the last time you honoured it with 
a visit?!“ 

* Really, sir, I don't think I shall ever 
forget it." 

“ No; I should think not. Of course you 
remember what you came for?” 

* Oh yes, sir.“ 

** Well, then, both of vou sit down and make 
yourselves comfortable, because I want to talk 
to you for a few minutes rather seriously." 

We did as we were asked, and, before 
completing the half-circle by seating himself 
on a lounge in front of the fire, Firth went 
and unlocked a desk, from which he took a 
small tissue-paper packet. He paused to 
light his pipe before starting to speak. 

* I daresay you boys were a bit surprised 
at my asking you here this afternoon, but, 
as you know, I am about to leave ‘ The 
Oaklands,’ and I have one or two matters 
about which I wish to converse with you. 
Before I go anv further, Grimmer, let me 
give you this little paper packet, which you 
will doubtless remember.” 

To say we were surprised hardly describes 
our feelings. Grimmer took the packet 
offered him, which he opened, disclosing 
intact and unharmed the little silver locket ! 

It must have given the master considerable 
satisfaction to see how his face lit up at the 
sight of his dearly loved keepsake, now his 
own property once again, after being counted 
lost far ever. 
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* I thought, sir, the rule is that all those 
articles contiscated by the masters are 
handed over to the Doctor at Christmas and 
sent to the Children's Home." 

* Masters have the right to break that or 
almost any rule, Grimmer, and 1 chose to do 
so in this case.“ 

* How," I asked. was it that the affair 
died down so completely, ir?“ 

* For the simple reason, Cade, that I did 
not mention it to anyone, and I don't think 
either of you did." 

“ No; you may be sure of that, sir; but 
may I ask why you let it die out so 
mercifully ? " | 

“ There you touch me on a soft spot, 
Cade. But as I am shortly leaving you, 
I don't think it much matters if I tell you 
that, when I was a boy at school, I did a most 
outrageous thing, which, had I given a 
moment's thought to, I shouldn't have 
dreamed of doing. What this thing was 
doesn't matter now, but anyhow, once it 
was done, I had to pay the penalty, and a 
severe one it was, too. 

Had I spoken of your escapade, it would 
have had very serious consequences for both 
of you. "Therefore I contented mvself with 
giving you the chance to apologise and 
return the locket. This done, I let the 
matter rest. Thinking the occurrence over, 
its unheard-of audacity convinced me you 
never realised the seriousness of what you 
were doing. As for you, Cade, I felt equally 
certain it wasn’t either your idea or desire 
to participate in it. 

“Still, your plan I couldn’t help thinking 
required considerable courage to execute. 
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This old British pluck which served us so 
well in the past, must not be quite crushed 
to death when it sometimes comes to the 
surface nowadays. At least, that is my 
idea, and the lines on which I judged this 
case. 

“I thank you very much for returning 
the locket to me, sir. I am really delighted 
beyond words. I had quite thought 1 had 
seen the last of it, and I am very thankful 
you did judge the case in that light.” 

“ You think of entering the Navy, don't 
you, Grimmer ? " 

* Yes, sir; I don't think I could settle at 
anything else.” 

“ Then I shouldn't be surprised if we hear 
some more of you in time to come. At any 
rate, when both of you get high up the 
ladder of success, as I hope you will, you will 
always be able to look back and think that 
I did not cast a blight on your characters at 
such an early age." 

* Before we pass off the subject, sir, may 
I ask you a question, please?“ 

“Certainly you may, Grimmer. 
is it?“ 

" Wasn't there something else, besides 
what you have said, that decided you to 
return this locket to me, sir ? 

Firth turned to look at Grimmer, and as 
he did so we both saw him laugh that same 
happy laugh he was wont to when any 
fellow said something really funny in class. 

* Yes, Grimmer,” he said, “ I am afraid 
you are right. You dared a lot for that 
locket, and caused me to wonder, so I 
opened it, and saw what it contain:d." 

[THE END.] 


What 


ON THE TRACK OF THE THIEVES: 


A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


NOE years ago I found myself with an | 


unexpected | week's holiday on my 
hands, and it was in the spending of it 
that I fell across the adventure which I 
am about to relate. I was then barely 
twenty years of age, and, naturally enough, 
was in high feather at the prospect of a 
few days' release from the desk, especially 
as I had never even anticipated such good 
fortune. 

When, through the sudden death of my 
father, I had been obliged to leave Rugby, 
a very old friend of his, the head of a large 
firm, had kindly offered me the position of 
private secretary to himself. 1 got on 
remarkably well with him, and he was more 
than good to me. He had to go over to 
the Continent for some days on special 
business, and, as my services were not 
particularly required by anyone else in the 
meantime, he was kind enough to let me off 
the chain till he came back. You may 
depend upon it I jumped at the chance, 
When a chap has begun to work for his 
livelihood, holidays are an enjovment the 
keenness of which those fellows who are at 
school know nothing about. 

Well, after much meditation as to how I 
should spend the precious time, I eventually 
decided on a cycling tour, as being the 
cheapest, healthiest, and most convenient 
plan. It was mid-November, and therefore 
not the kind of weather in which to be 
lounging about. A cycling tour would give 
me something to do all day. Apart from 
tais, money was none too plentiful with 
me in those times, and I knew I could 
manage a week's wheeling, exercising 
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ordinary care as to the hotels selected, on 
a very moderate sum. 

Istarted out, then, on November 15, 18 
well, never mind the year. Of course, I 
had arranged my programme so that I 
should reach a suitable stopping-place each 
day before the darkness fell. 1 had on a 
previous occasion, through bad management, 
experienced the miseries of being caught 
by night without a resting. place even within 
measurable distance. If you want to know 
what utter depression is, just try to negotiate 
country lanes in a strange neighbourhood 
after dark, a bad surface underneath, an 
impenetrable blackness around you, all 
sense of direction lost, and half the sign- 
posts mocking your anxious countenance in 
the flickering match-light with an inscrip- 
tion absolutely obliterated by wind and 
weather. 

On the third day I found myself in a 
very lonely stretch of country, amidst the 
Yorkshire moors. For over an hour I had 
ridden without meeting a single soul, or 
seeing more than two or three farmhouses 
in the distance. It was past three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and I was beginning to 
realise that I had lingered too long over 
my lunch, and should have all my work cut 
out to reach my destination before night- 
fall. I was skimming along at a good rate, 
therefore, down the slope of the gently falling 
moorland, when I saw in front of me, coming 
down the winding road on the other side of 
the dale, the figures of three men. I sailed 
on, revelling in the delights of coasting 
(for the free wheel had not then been 
invented), and little thinking of the un- 


pleasant experience which was in store for 
me. 

Arrived at the bottom of the hill, I set 
myself vigorously to the collar-work up the 
long ascent, &nd had been digging away 
for about five minutes, when a turn in the 
road brought the wayfarers again into view, 
not more than twenty yards distant. At 
once I saw that they were three of the most 
villainous-looking individuals I had ever 
set eyes on—evidently tramps on the way 
from one casual ward to another. Two of 
them were big, burly, thick-set fellows, 
who might easily have passed for burglars 
of the most desperate description, The 
third was a small-eyed, foxy-looking man, 
who shuffled along at their side in a ragged 
suit of greasy black, muny sizes too large 
for him. 

This much I saw in one glance; and I 
also saw something else, which filled me 
with sudden apprehension. No sooner had 
they caught sight of me than they all, as 
wich one accord, looked back furtively 
along the road. There was something in 
that action which told me that they 
meant mischief. A moment later they had 
separated slightly from each other, so as 
to cover the whole width of the narrow 
lane, and I knew that my apprehensions 
were well grounded. 

It is surprising bow quickly the brain 
acts on such an occasion, In one single 
flash, as it were, I realised that they would 
undoubtedly consider me well worth powder 
anl shot, inasmuch as it was casy to see 
I was a tourist, and therefore certainly in 
possession of ready money; that their 
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plan would be to unseat me as I passed; 
and that, riding uphill as I was, all the 
chances would be against me. Like a 
flash, too—it seemed as though it were in 
the same instant—came another thought, a 
veritable inspiration, upon which I imme- 
diately acted. I had in my pocket a piece 
of nickelled tubing, the remains of an old 
saddle-pin from another bicycle. Turning 
it out of my tool-bag in the hurry of getting 
ready, I had pushed it into one of the 
capacious pockets of my Norfolk jacket, 
and had forgotten all about it until, to my 
surprise, I had found it there two hours ago, 
while at lunch. If my plan succeeded, that 
little piece of tubing, thrust away so thought- 
lessly, would have stood me in good stcad. 
I brought it out, and held it in my right 
hand, ready for emergency. 

In another moment I was within five 
vards of them. Their malign intentions 
were writ large in their faces as they came 
on, and suddenly, as I got up to them, 
two of them stretched out their hin s and 
barred my way, while the third made a 
dash towards me. With equal suddenness 
I pointed the piece of tubing at the nearest, 
holding it as though it were a revolver. 

“ You try that on!” I shouted, with a 
great show of determination. 

. The ruse succeeded beyond my wildest 
hopes. The first man ducked, and fairly 
dashed away past me. The two others, 
whom I immediately covered, scattered in 
the most terrified manner, and huddled, 
cowering, against the banks. I darted 
past, and dug away up the hill, as hard as I 
could go. With a great wave of relief, I 
thought for the moment that I had escaped, 
but events proved that I congratulated 
myself too soon, 

Whether they suspected that they had 
been duped, or whether it was that increased 
distance, combined with my too manifest 
desire to get away, rendered them bolder, 
I could not tell, but certain it is that a 
volley of curses reached my ears, followed 
by something else, for an instant later a 
stone skimmed past within an inch of m 
head. A second hit me on the left elb- w 
while à third caught me squarely on he 
back of the head. I was half-dazed by the 
blow, and, what with that and the panic I 
was in, I made a fatal mistake. I was 
fearful lest I should be stunned, and thus 
fall an easy prey. I ought to have stuck 
grimly to the machine, taking the risk of 
this, but for the moment I completely lost 
my head. Jumping off, I turned towards 
them, and again held out my mock revolver. 
They scattered for the second time, two of 
them running down the road, and the third 
taking shelter behind a turn in the bank. 

Immediately I essayed to mount, but the 
hill was steep, and I was flustered. I 
muddled it wofully, and, ere I could make 
a second attempt, another volley of stones 
completely unnerved me. It was then I 
made the second disastrous move, which 
caused me all the trouble that followed. 
Why I did such a mad thing I don’t know, 
but I remember to have had in my mind 
two ideas—first, to get away from the 
shower of stones, and, secondly, to en- 
deavour to frighten my assailants into 
clearing off. Throwing the machine against 
the high bank, I sprang through a hole in 
the hedge, and, crouching down, made a 
feint of running towards them behind the 
sholter of the bushes, I had the satis. 
faction of seeing the two in advance making 
off down the lane as fast as they could go. 
Then I turned to run back, feeling pretty 
sure that the third was following them. 
Even as I did so, a familiar clattering sound 
in the lane below me caused my heart to 
jump into my mouth. Frantically I sprang 
at the thick hedge, and, holding on by the 
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boughs, struggled and fought my way 
through, only to see the little scoundrel of 
the greasy black clothes going round the 
bend of the road at top speed on my bicycle. 
He had completely outwitted me—had run 
up the lane beneath the cover of the bank 
right under my nose, and had whipped off 
the machine, while I was playing the idiot 
on the other side. 

For a few seconds I was too stupefied to 
do anything. Not only had my bicycle 
gone, but with it my knapsack, containing 
a change of clothing. And—oh, horrors ! 
In the pocket of the extra waistcoat which 
I had put in, there was a bank-note which 
represented the greater part of my holiday 
funds, I had placed it there for safety, only 
to make a present of it, in company with a 
brand-new bicycle, to these three precious 
rascals, In a paroxysm of despair and 
anger, I flung myself on the bank, dug at 
the unoffending grass with my nails, 
kicked viciously at my own legs, and called 
myself all the abusive names under the 
sun. 

A minute of this, and I realised that I 
was behaving more like an idiot than ever. 
Kicking myself black and blue would do 
me no good. The thing was to get back 
my belongings! I sprang to my feet and 
started to run down the lane, with the mad 
intention of engaging the rascals single- 
handed. I had gone but a few yards when 
my saner self again prevailed. It was not 
a bit of use to pursue them openly. The 
scoundrel on the bicycle would get clear 
away, and to attack the two others would 
not only be of no avail, but would probably 
result in my getting a broken head, and 
perhaps worse. No; I must meet craft 
with craft. That foxy little thief was 
sharp, but I must try to checkmate him. 
If I allowed them to think that I was not 
attempting to follow, perhaps he would 
wait for his companions somewhere ahead, 
and then my chance might come. 

I crept through the hedge again, and, 
crawling cautiously to a point wherefrom I 

ommanded a view of the rising road on 
the other side of the dale, I lay beneath a 
bush and waited. It was not long ere they 
came into view—first, the little man Jabour- 
ing up the hill on my machine as fast as he 
could go, and, after an interval, the two 
others running after him. The latter looked 
back from time to time, but did not slacken 
their pace. At last they all disappeared 
over the ridge, and I was free to act. Fear- 
ing that they might be watching surrepti- 
tiously from the top of the ridge, 1 lay quite 
still for a few minutes. Then I crept along 
under the hedge on hands and knees until 
I had reached the lower end of the field. 
Crawling through a hole here, I gained the 
open moor, which was covered by heather 
and gorse-bushes. I turned to the right to 
keep well clear of the road, and then rapidly 
made my way up the hill, amidst the cover 
of the bushes, now stooping as I ran, now 
dropping on all-fours. 

It was not long ere I was lying amongst 
the heather at the top of the ridge, about 
two hundred yards to the right of the road. 
From this point the mocr dipped to another 
dale, whence it rose again to a knoll of 
about the same height as the one I was on. 
Cautiously I raised my head and scanned 
the roadway right down the dip, and up the 
swelling moor beyond. Not one of the three 
men was to be seen. 

Where could they be? Had they out- 
witted me, after all? The two who were 
on foot could not possibly have got over 
the opposite hill before I had reached my 
present point of observation. I waited 
patiently, watching the long strip of white 
roadway, which ran up and down the dale 
like a piece of ribbon ; but I waited in vain. 
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I turned my gaze to the swell of moor- 
land on either side of the road. As my 
glance fell downward to the lowermost dip 
of the dale, I remembered that I had noticed 
& small cross-road there, intersecting the 
main thoroughfare. I scanned tiis eagerly 
from left to right, and in the latter direction 
suddenly caught sight, over the bushes, of 
a man’s head moving swiftly. That one 
brief glimpse told me all I wanted to know. 
They had turned down the by-road to elude 
pursuit, 

The darkness was now rapidly falling, 
and the landscape was fading from view in 
the melancholy November haze. A feeling 
of depression overcame me, and I was sorely 
tempted to give up the quest, and tramp 
back to the little town which I had left in 
the morning. The idea was immediately 
dismissed, set my teeth together. Why 
should these rascals be allowed to keep my 
money and my bicycle if by hook or by 
crook I could recover them ? If I could not 
manage it any other way, I must try to dog 
their footsteps secretly until they came to 
some place where I could secure assistance, 
or give them in charge. 

Yet how could I follow them through the 
darkness of night? The thought, suddenly 
occurring to my mind, filled me with dismav. 
With it came an uneasy foreboding. It 
was undoubtedly a dangerous task. If 
they caught me following them, they would 
not stand on ceremony. Again I had an 
almost irresistible impulse to turn back, to 
let them keep their ill-gotten gains, and to 
make the best of it. 

Pshaw! I was getting as nervous as a 
cat! If the darkness would render my 
task difficult, would it not also be a pro- 
tection tome? There was not the slightest 
fear of my falling into their hands if I was 
cautious. To keep in touch with them, 
and to get back my property—those were 
the two objects in view. If it came to 
running, I was not afraid. I had been a 
bit of a sprinter in my day at Rugby, and 
was at present in good form through playing 
in the first football team of a suburban club 
every Saturday. 

While my thoughts ran thus, I had been 
steadily and cautiously working my way 
amongst the heather towards the direction 
in which 1 had seen the man’s head dis- 
appear. Arrived within fifty yard of the 
by-road, I pursued the s me tactics as 
before, stooping very low, or dropping on 
hands and knees, ani moved from bush to 
bush, and pausing continually to take a 
cautious survey of the road ahead. 

I had continued thus for what might 
have been twenty minutes, when the sound 
of a boot striking a stone rang out upon 
the still air. Ah, I was catching them up, 
then! They were winded, just as I had 
expected, and had slowed down to walking 
pace. Doubtless, too, they felt quite safe 
by this time. I chuckled to myself. He 
laughs best who laughs last, and if I had 
any wits at all the last laugh should not be 
theirs. 

I now went more warily than ever, The 
occasional sound of that dragging foot on 
the road, the murmur of fitful conversation, 
gave me all the information I needed. 
In another quarter of an hour it would be 
dark eneugh to follow along the roadside— 
which would render my progress much easier, 
I was in an awful plight: bespattered with 
mud, wet through by E on the grass, 
my hands torn and bleeding, my fuce 
scratched by thorns. 

I saw with satisfaction, however, that 
not far in front of me, on my side of the 
lane, the moor rose into a little knoll. 
From the vantage-ground which that would 
give me, I should be able to command a 
view of the road for some little way ahead. 
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As I gained the summit, still stealing 
among the bushes, I drew a long breath of 
relief, for in the dim light I could sec, not 
only the two men whom I had been follow- 
ing, but another figure standing by the 
wayside about ten vards ahead of them. 
i stopped and watched, As they came 
near him the first figure went on slowly, 
and I could clearly see that he was wheeling 
a machine, So far, so good! 

I was soon foilowing them in a crouching 
position. along the side of the line. A 
quarter of an hour later, I was able to rise 
to my feet and to walk cautiously along 
the sward, for it was now quite dark. I 
crept up nearer and nearer, until it seemed 
that I was within twenty or thirty yards of 
them. I had only the sound of their foot- 
steps, with the occasional murmur of their 
conversation, to guide me now. 

There was not a single star to be seen, 
and the only light visible was a small 
twinkling point, which evidently came 
from a farm far up in the folds of the moors. 
But my eyes had now become more accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and ! was following 
with comparative ease. Growing bolder, 
I drew nearer still, and was like to have 
suffered for my rashness, for, as ill-luck 
would have it, I caught my foot in a bramble 
and stumbled. In trying to recover my- 
self, I slid on the muddy sward and fell 
sideways into a bush, causing a great 
rustling and crackling of the twigs. For- 
tunately, [ had the presence of mind to 
lie perfectly still. My strained and anxious 
ears told me that the footsteps had ceased. 

" What was that ?" asked one of the 
men, in 2 sharp voice. 

They stood listening, the while I could 
hear my heart thumping like a sledge- 
hammer. Footsteps came nearer and ceased 
within two yards of me. I lay prone, 
hardly daring to breathe, for what scemed 
to be an eternity. Every moment I ex. 
pected ta be gripped by a heavy hand, and 
it was only by the exercise of the greatest 
self-control that I fought the temptation 
to jump to my feet and run. With a feeling 
of intense relief I heard the footsteps recede 
again. 

" P'raps a rabbit, or summat of that 
kind,” said one, and with that they went on 
again. 

I had had my lesson, and from this point 
onward I kept a more respectful distance, 
It was clear that they were still dissatisfied, 
for several times they all stopped and 
listened, and had [ not been keenly on the 
alert I should certainly have walked into 
the midst of them. Eventually, however, 
they seemed reassured, and went on with 
renewed confidence; while I, still keeping 
my distance, decided that, having escaped 
once, I should deserve anything that might 
happen to me if I made another false move, 
Leaving the grass on the wayside, I kept 
as nearly as possible to the edge of the 
road, where there was smaller risk of 
brambles or stones; and in this way I 
continued to follow them for about half an 
hour longer. 

Then, without any apparent cause, their 
footsteps ceased again. What were they 
stopping for now ? Promptly I drew near 
to the bushes, dropped into a crouching 
position, and listened. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of the night, save an occasional 
Whisper of the wind amongst the heather 
or the far-away call of some night-bird. 
Thus I waited for fullv five minutes, aud 
then, suddenly, a paralysing thought struck 
me. They could not be standing in the 
roadway all this time! Had they left it 
for some path on the moor? And, if so, 
what chance had I of tracking them? I 
did not know on which side of the road to 
scout, Nor did I dare to move forward, 
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lest they should be standing there within a 
few yards of me. I was absolutely mysti- 
fied, and, with unspeakable chagrin, I saw 
myself defeated at last, in spite of all my 
efforts. 

I was cogitating in feverish anxiety as 
to how I should proceed, when a metallic 
sound, as of the rattling of iron, caused me 
to be once again on the alert. Without 
doubt it was from some point on my left. 

But how could I be sure that the noise 
had any connection with the thieves? It 
might arise from a swinging chain, from an 
iron gate swaying to and fro. Maddened 
by the uncertainty, I lay on the grass and 
bit my nails. It was too vexatious to lose 
them after having gone through so much. 

I became desperate, Go forward I must 
at all costs. I crept stealthily along the 
grass, pausing every now and then to listen 
and peer into the darkness before me. I 
had progressed in this way fcr a distance 
of perhaps fifteen or twenty yards, searching 
the gloom on the other side of the roud— 
for I was on the right-hand side— when 
suddenly a faint glimmer of light flashed 
amidst the blackness some little distance 
away. Just as quickly it disappeaved again, 
but that momentary gleam was enough for 
me. 

I crept softly towards the spot— across the 
road, over the grass between the bushes, 
along what appeared to be a muddy side- 
path leading over the moor. By this time 
I knew that I was on the right track, for I 
could hear the murmur of voices. 

But what was this mass of frowning 
blackness that had risen before me? It 
puzzled me considerably at first, but gradu- 
ally it took form in the darkness and I 
realised that it was a barn or outhouse of 
some kind. I had just arrived at this con- 
clusion, and was creeping nearer to investi- 
gate, when a grumbling voice said within 
a few vards of me: 

* Well, if we ain't a set o' mugs to hev 
only one match atween us!” 

It's Pussy's fault," said another, angrily. 
" Wot did 'e want to go un' leave the 
bloomin' box be'ind for ? " 

“ Never mind, my friends," said the third, 
in a high, piping voice, which betrayed a 
superior education. I got the booty for 
you, anyhow, while you were both engaged 
in running away. I think you haven't 
much to complain of, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“ Good luck, 'ere's a match in me weskit- 
pocket! said the second. 

" Wha's the good o' 
retorted the first, irascibly. 

" Well, we can hev another squint, 
any'ow," said the second. 

In the feeble glimmer which succecded 
the striking of that last solitary match, I 
was able, as I lay on the ground, to gain 
that information which rendered possible 
the line of action I took later on. Through 
the chink of the nearly closed door I saw 
in the flickering light their shadowy faces 
dimly silhouetted against the black gloom 
as they bent over my machine, which they 
had placed against the wall on the right- 
hand side, just within the entrance. Behind 
them I caught a momentary glimpse of 
what looked like a heap of straw. Two of 
them were tugging at the strap by which I 
had tightly secured my knapsack to the 
machine, while the third held the match 
shaded in the palm of his hand. Suddenly 
it went out, and black darkness reigned 
again. There was an exclamation of rage. 

* I should like to tie up that feller's neck 
as tight as 'e tied that there bundle!” said 
one, savagely. 

* Never min," said another. We can 
look at it in the mornin’. Sure to be some- 
thin! worth ‘avin’ in it, cos e was on a 
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tore. I wonder where the pore cove is 
now ? Sittin’ desperit on a wet bank, ! 
expect, a-lookin' at the stars, an' murmurin' 
to 'isself. Oh, Pussy, you air a nawsty 
unkind man!” 

There was a chuckle over this pleasantry. 

" But look 'ere ! " said the first speaker. 
“ Wot are we goin’ to do with the bicycle °? 
We don’ want to run our 'eads into chokev, 
yer know! 

“ You leave that to me," said the piping 
voice of the little rascal who had given me 
all this trouble. 1 know a place where 
they won't ask any questions, I guess 
that machine will be worth two or three 
pounds to us.” 

* Oh, well, that's all right," said one ot 
the others, in a satistied tone of voice. 
„Now you're talkin’! That's somethin 
like, that is!“ 

A few minutes later th» rustle of straw 
told me that they were settling down for 
the night, and, with a sense of elation, I saw 
before me the prospect of definite action at 
last. 

* D'yer reely think that revolver 'e 'ad 
was loaded—strite ? ' asked one of them. 

I am inclined to think it wasn't loaded 
if it was a revclver at all," said the one of 
the piping voice. or he would have fired 
when I whipped off the bicycle. But what 
did it matter?“ he added ironically.  * It 
had the same effect, loaded or not loaded, 
and would have pulled him through if it 
weren't for one of us.” 

" Well, 'ow can yer tell wot's a-goin' to 
'appen when a man shoves a bit of shootin'. 
iron in yer fyce?” retorted the other, in 
disgust. 

There was no answer, and by the long, 
regular breathing which at last ensued I 
knew that the time was nearly ripe. And 
none too soon! For I was wet to the skin 
and cold to the marrow, smarting all over 
from scratches, aching in every limb from 
the unwonted effort. My hands had be. 
come so numb that there was absolutely 
no feeling in them, and my teeth chattered 
so violently that at times I feared I must 
surely betray my presence. 

The glimpse of things. which that Jighted 
match had given me, although fleeting 
enough, had sufficed to determine me on 
my plan of action; and, as soon as their 
heavy breathing satisfied me. that thev 
were thoroughly asleep, [ proceeded to carry 
it into effect. 

The building was probably only a dis- 
used or occasional cowshed, in which straw 
had bees left. There was no lock or latch 
of any kind on the door, nor did it swing 
back when opened and released again. So 
much I ascertained by gently testing it, 
and so far everything was in my favour ; for 
if the door would remain open at any given 
point, it would be all the easier for me to 
bring out the bicycle. Silently I slid in, and 
for the time being closed the door behind 
me. Then I stood still The breathinz 
continued long and regular, as before. I felt 
along the wall, to the right of the entrance, 
but, to my utter dismay, found the machine 
had been removed from the spot where I 
had seen it. I paused in dumfoundered 
uncertainty. Where could they have placed 
it? Perhaps under the straw, or against the 
wall behind them, where it would be almost 
impossible for me to get at it. Was I 
doomed to be defeated at lust ? In frantic 
suspense, and with a gathering feelirg of 
despair, I hurriedly groped along the wall 
until I reached the first corner. 

It was just at this moment that there was 
a great rustling of the straw, and then a 
silence. It seemed to my fevered imagina- 
tion that one of them had started up into a 
sitting posture, and was listening. I could 
almost have sworn that I saw his eyes, like 
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two gleaming points in the darkness, staring 
straight at me. My knees began to tremble, 
and I leant against the timbers for support. 
With a great effort, I pulled myself together. 
Nonsense! I was overwrought. All three 
men were breathing as deeply and regularly 
as ever. One of them had only turned 
over on the straw. I went on step by step, 
feeling well in front of me, to avoid any 
sudden collision with the bicycle. And my 
heart gave a great bound when, in the 
next corner, my fingers came into contact 
with something cold. I grasped it gently. 
It was the guard of the back wheel. Never 
was the grip of an old friend’s hand more 
welcome than the touch of that cold steel 
to me! I could have shouted for joy. 

Passing my fingers softly over the machine, 
I took hold of it by the saddle and handle- 
bar, raised it bodily, and moved it a foot 
backwards, putting it down gently. Then 
another foot; then another; and so on 
across the floor, towards where I judged 
the door to be. My nerves were at such 
a tension that it was extremely difficult to 
school myself to such a slow progress, but 
I knew what a false step at this juncture 
would mean. 

Now came a troublesome piece of work. 
I had misjudged my direction by several 
yards, and could not find the door, Was I 
to the right or left of it? I had not the 
slightest idea. I decided to try the left. 
I went along the wall in a white heat of 
impatience, alternately moving the machine 
and feeling the timbers. Ha! I had 
guessed aright l 
fierce exultation took hold of me. At last! 
Only to have the door open, to slip out, and 
I was safe ! 

In that tense moment, when I was in the 
act of stealing out, I made yet another 
blunder which very nearly at one fell swoop 
brought me to disaster after all my efforts. 
I had not swung the back wheel round 
sufficiently in turning past the open door, 
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and the result was that the mudguard grated 
against the edge, You know what a rattle 
a mudguard can make. No wonder that 
it was nearly the undoing of me. There 
was again a sudden rustling of the straw. 

* What's that? " came a voice. 

I fled precipitately, running the machine 
at my side. I went blindly forward, straight 
ahead from the door, too excited to take 
a thought as to direction. The knowledge 
that there were quick steps coming across 
the barn behind me, that the door was 
flung open with a bang, that one of the men 
was calling to the others, drove me forward 
in a wild panic. Over ridges of earth, 
through  heather-bushes. and brambles, 
across holes and dips of the ground, I went 
lurching, falling, stumbling, now dragging 
the machine, now running it along, now 
raising it bodily. A wild despair seized me 


as I heard a heavy breathing behind me, as. 


I realised that my pursuer was rapidly 
gaining ground. Idiot that I was, I had 
led him straight towards me by the rattle 
of the machine! I raised the bicycle above 
my head, turned sharply to the right, ran 
softly for several yards, and then, putting 
the machine down gently, stooped beside 
it. I had the satisfaction of hearing my 
pursuer go blundering past within a few 
yards of me. Then I raised the machine 
again, and continued in the same direction, 
going warily lest even the swish of the 
bushes should betrav me. 

Thus I progressed for some distance, and 
found to my delight that their voices were 
growing fainter and fainter. I felt free 
now. to wheel the bicycle once more, and to 
push forward with greater speed. 

A long period of patient plodding, and I 
stopped to listen. Not a sound broke the 
stillness of the night. It was then that I 
sank down on the sward and brokenly said 
a fervent prayer of thanks for delivery from 
a bodily peril which had indeed been a great 
one. The accident of that rattling muds 
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guard might well have had a sinister result 
for me. If they had caught me well, there 
was no one to tell tales. 

The painful journey in the darkness over 
that wild moor was a dreary business enough, 
but it seemed nothing after what I had 
gone through. My delight at my escape, 
coupled with the keen pleasure of having 
got the better of the thieves, kept my 
spirits up. l laughed to myself again and 
again as I pictured their bewilderment. 
Did they guess who it was that had foiled 
them? If they did, it was doubtless for- 
tunate for me that I had struck off to the 
right, for they would most probably be 
searching the road along which 1 had 
followed them. 

i dared not light my lamp, well knowing 
at what a distance it might be seen in those 
wide-stretching dips of moorlard. It was 
too damp and cold to lie down. So I 
wandered on until the grey light of morning 
began to reveal things around me. I was 
so tired and exhausted by this time that I 
could hardly drag myself along, and you 
may imagine my satisfaction when, soon 
after, I struck a road and mounted my 
trusty jigger. Where the road led to I had 
not the slightest idea, nor did I care. You 
may depend upon it, however, that I kept 
a very sharp look-out that it did not lead 
past the scene of my last night's adven- 
tures ! 

It was about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing when, a woful figure to look at, I reached 
a town which was some fifteen miles outside 
the route I had fixed upon. If you would 
like to experience the delight with which I 
plunged into a hot bath, ate a hearty 
breakfast, and then settled down between 
the clean shcets in the hospitable hotel of 
that town, you must first of all endure the 
same experience as I did on that eventful 
night. l am happy to say that I was none 
the worse for it, but, all the same, I don't 
want to go through it again. 
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T^ battle of Trafalgar ended with one 
of the most appalling spectacles ever 
seen at sea, The French line-of-battle ship 
Achille, after being engaged in turn with the 
Polyphemus, Deſiunce, and Swiltsure, was 
attacked by the Prince. In the thick of the 
action there was an explosion in the arm- 
chest in her fore-top, causing a fire which, 
owing to her fire-engine having been smashed 
by the cannonade, could not be got under. 

All that could be done was to cut the 
mast away, and let it drop overboard. While 
her men were busy with their axes trying to 
do this, the Prince fired a broadside at a high 
angle, cutting the mast in two halfway up, so 
that the blazing mass fell on the boats and 
spars placed on the booms in the waist. 
These took fire, and in a few minutes the 
ship was in flames, fore and aft. 

Her crew began jumping overboard. The 
Prince ceased tiring, and launched her boats. 
Other ships did the same. The Pickle— 
the schooner which brought home the news 
of the battle—and the Zntreprenante ran 
in to help, and from two tc three hundred 
men were rescued before half.past five, 
just about sunset, when what was left of the 
Achile blew up. In a moment, the hull 
burst into a cloud of smoke and fire. A 
column of vivid flame rose to an enormous 
height, and ended by expanding into an 
immense globe, representing, for a few 
seconds, a huge tree in flames, speckled with 
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many dark spots—the pieces of timber and 
bodies of men driven up with it into the 
air. 
Before leaping from the ship most of the 
Frenchmen had stripped off their clothes, 
that they might have more chance in 
swimming to pieces of floating wreck, or 
to the boats of tho ships at work in their 
rescue, As the boats filled they proceeded 
to the Pickle, and, after discharging their 
freight into her, returned for more. ‘The 
schooner was soon overcrowded, and there- 
fore transferred the prisoners in batches to 
the larger ships near her. 

The morning afterwards a boat.load of 
these prisoners of war came alongside the 
Revenge, all of whom, with one exception, 
were without clothes, the exception being 
& youth in an old jacket and trousers, with 
a dingy handkerchief tied round the head, 
without shoes, stockings, or shirt, and with 
a face begrimed with smoke and dirt, look- 
ing the picture of misery and despair. On 
inquiry by the lieutenant in charge of the 
deck, he was told that the youth was a 
woman. 

She was almost famishing with hunger, 
having tasted nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and required no persuasion to par- 
take of the breakfast on the ward-room 
table to which the officer invited her. He 
also gave her up his cabin—for by this 
time the bulkhead had been replaced— 


and he made a collection of articles ot 
dress for her. Another of the lieutenants 
gave her a piece of blue muslin he had 
obtained from a Spanish prize, the purser 
gave her two new checked shirts, and 
with a purser's blanket, and the aid of a 
ditty-bag containing needles and sundries, 
she soon appeared in a more suitable costume. 
She had made herself a sort of Flemish 
jacket, the shirts she had transformed into 
& petticoat, and with a silk handkerchief 
tied tastefullv over her head, and another 
thrown round her shoulders, white stockings, 
and the chaplain s shoes, she was by no 
means à discredit to the resources of the 
Revenge. 

She had come from the Achille. During 
the battle she had been stationed in the 
passage of the fore-magazine to assist in 
handing up the powder, and at this she 
had been continuously at work throughout 
the afternoon. When the firing ceased 
she went up to the lower deck and 
endeavoured to get on to the main deck to 
search for her husband. But the ladders 
having been all removed or shot away, she 
was unable to do this, and just at the time 
an alarm of fire spread through the ship, so 
that she could get no help. 

She was left alone. Of the fire raging 
on the upper deck she could see the retlec- 
tion in the water, and as it burnt gradually 
downwards she could hear it. Soon it 
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reached the main deck and cut off all 
chances of escape upwards, and on the 
lower deck she remained, with death from 
all quarters staring her in the face. Terror- 
stricken, she wandered in, despair among the 
mangled bodies of the dying and the slain, 
until the guns from the main deck actually 
fell through the burnt planks. 

As the guns fell, now singly, now two or 
three together, the deck caught fire from 
the burning wreckage that fell with them. 
The greedy flames worked deeper down 
the sides, and the blazing, hissing, crackling, 
roaring destruction went on ever more furi- 
ously until the air became so hot that she 
could stay nolonger in it and live. Her only 
refuge was the sea, and the poor creature 
scrambled out of the gun-room port, and, 
by the help of the rudder-chains, reached 
the back of the rudder, where she remained 
some time praying that the ship might blow 
up and thus put an end to her misery. 

But the fire was long in eating through 
the lower deck to the magazines beneath 
it. She waited and waited for the explosion 
in vain, and before it took place she was 
driven from her shelter by another peril. 
The lead which lined the rudder-trunk began 
to melt and to fall upon her, and her only 
means of avoiding this was toleap overboard. 

She lingered until it became inevitable, 
and then, when the drops of molten lead 
were becoming a shower, she tore off her 
clothes and plunged into the water. For 
a time she struggled alone with the waves, 
then a piece of cork fortunately drifted 
past, of which she took possession, and by 
its aid she was enabled to swim clear of 
the burning ship; shortly afterwards a man 
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OUR FIRST CYCLECAMPING TOUR. 


7 was in July, four years ago. All of us 
were tired of the baking streets and 
stuffy class-rooms, and longing to breathe 
fresh country air and bathe in cool moun- 
tain streams, We also wanted adventures. 

For some time a boy friend of mine and 
I had talxed of a proposed tour in the 
Cumberland Lake District, with our moun- 
tain rope to help us in clambering about the 
rocks, Luckily, we were led to buy the 
book called Cycle and Camp," * by Mr. 
T. H. Holding, the founder of Cycle-camp- 
ing. Of course, we decided to cycle-camp 
forthwith. Four other boys agreed to join 
us whom I had carefully selected, For 
cycle-camping is not suited for boys whose 
heads do not hold the common-sense which 
overcomes small difficulties, or whose fingers 
are all thumbs, or whose hearts melt the 
first time it rains. It may be helpful to 
others if I add that, except myself, they 
were all between fourteen and seventeen 
years of age. 

Then we bought the outfit and had some 
rehearsals of camp-life. We got two 
gipsy tents with bamboo poles, two rubber- 
proofed ground-sheets, cooking-stoves, pans 
and saucepans, plates, cups, knives, forks, 

illows, and rubbered bags to hold food, 

n all the outfit cost about 9/.—that is to say, 
M. 10s. each. But an ingenious boy with a 
kind sister could make some of it. 

“ But however could you carry all this on 
a cycle ? " my reader exclaims, Yet nothing 
is easier. The tent, made as it is of lawn 
or silk, wraps up into quite a little roll. 
The bamboo poles come to pieces like 
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swam near her, and, observing her distress 
brought her a piece of plank, about six feet 
in length, over which she flung her arms, 
and thereby kept herself afloat until a 
boat found her and came to her rescue. 

The boat was from the Belleisle, and no 
sooner was her sex discovered than the 
men, whose hearts were of the right stuff, 
quickly supplied her with the articles of 
attire in which she made the acquaintance 
of the lieutenant of the Revenge. One gave 
her the trousers, another stripped off his 
jacket and threw it over her, and a third 
presented her with the handkerchief. She 
was much burnt about the neck, shoulders, 
and legs by the molten lead, and when she 
reached the Pickle was more dead than 
alive. 

The good-hearted lieutenant of the Revenge 
caused a canvas screen berth to be made 
for her, to hang outaide the ward-room door, 
opposite to where the sentry was stationed, 
and placed his cabin at her disposal for a 
dressing-.oom, Although in a position of 
unlooked-for comfort, Jeannette was in great 
distress of mind, the fate of her husband 
being à mystery to her, She had not seen 
him since the beginning of the battle, and 
he was, perhaps, killed, or had perished 
in the fire. Still, the worst was unknown, 
and a possibility existed that he was alive. 

All her inquiries were, however, un- 
attended with success for several days, 
during which," says the lieutenant, “I 
was so much busied in securing the ship's 
masts, and in looking after the ship in the 
gales which we had to encounter, that I had 
no time to attend to my protégée. It was 
about the fourth day of her sojourn that 
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fishing-rods, The kitchen utensils mostly 
fit inside one another. In fact, this load was 
not enough for us, for we carried blankets 
and changes of garments, while I took in 
addition my mountain rope and heavy 
climber’s boots, Temporarily, too, we 
carried bulky loads of food. 

So at last we set off at 7 a.m. on a lovely 
July morning from a South Lancashire 
town. As far as Kendal we endured 
civilisation, for we had tea there under a 
roof, After that we sternly abstained from 
such unnecessary luxuries, 

It was getting dusk when we ran into 
Windermere, and presently we saw a suit- 
able pitch at Eclerigg Farm, near the Lake. 
We readily got permission to camp on the 
farm-meadows, and soon the tents were up. 
Their little square floors, six feet each way, 
were soon strewed deep with hay and 
covered with the pegged-down waterproof 
sheet and blanket. Our pillows were stuffed, 
and all was cosy, and we ourselves were 
ready for sleep. 

But we slept little, Even old hands 
do not find it easy on the first night of a 
tour, and many are thereby discouraged. 
Yet afterwards one sleeps perfectly. Per- 
haps it is the novelty of the situation, or 
the sweet scent of the hay, or that eerie 
stillness which settles on nature at night. 

So we rose at dawn next day, and, crossing 
the field, we broke the mirror of Winder- 
mere into a thousand ripples with our 
splashing. Then we cooked our breakfast. 
Was there ever such a delicious meal cooked 
before ? Certainly we thought not. 

Soon our packing was done and off we 
set again. Our next camp was pitched 


she came tw me in the greatest possit 
ecstasy, and told me that she had foun 
her husband, who was on board, among tle 

risoners, and unhurt, She soon afterward. 
brought him to me, and in the most gratef:i 
terms and manner returned her thank- 
for the attentions she had received. After 
this Jeannette declined coming to the ward. 
room from the very proper feeling that her 
husband could not be admitted to the sam 
privileges." 

On the arrival of the Revenge at Gibraltar 
all her prisoners were landed at the Neutra 
Ground by order of Sir John Knight, the 
Port Admiral. This was a mistak. on his 
part, the orders given to him being that the 
Spaniards should be set free and the French. 
men detained. However, it cleared the shi 
and released Jeannette and h.r husband, 
their gratitude being enhanced by most, 
if not all, of the officers givi Jeannette 
a dollar, with which to provide herself with 
another wardrobe. 

It may be added that this remarkable 
story is told, not only by the lieutenant, 
but by Captain Moorsom, of the Revenge 
afterwards Admiral Sir Robert Moorson. 
R. C. L., the bannc--bearer at Nelson’s funera; 
and it also appears in a book by one of the 
seamen. Attention has been recently drawn 
to it in Mr. Fraser's valuable work, “ The 
Enemy at Traf-Igar.“ It is as noteworthy 
as that of the harlequin in full profession 
costume picked up by the Sritannt': 
boat among the survivors of the Achuk, 
who, it was supposed, had been 
off the stage the evening before the battle. 
and hurried on board without being given 


& chance to change. 


a good way up the beautiful Langdale 
valley, where one hee look from the tent: 
across as deightful an expanse of n 
bracken ind pres rock as all England. ai 
show. We stayed some days there, and 
had delightful excursions up the mountain: 
around. I remember how, on the Saturday, 
two of our fellows had to bring up from the 
village down the valley no lees t eleven 
loaves, borne in a clothes-basket, to enable 
us to live over the Sunday. To myself. 
as commander of the y, our appetite: 
were & continual problem, so enormou: 
did they become, thanks to twenty-four 
hours’ fresh air daily and plenty of occupa- 
tion. For there is plenty to do on à camp- 
tour of this sort. The washing of plate: 
and dishes, or of garments, in the nearest 
mountain stream, the morning tub, the 
daily excursions, and the foraging for 
supplies give one plenty to think: about: 

t was on the Monday we left that camp 
and, laboriously crossing two high passes, 
we reached Woodhow Farm and campei 
near the river, which goes swirling out oi 
Wasdale Lake. It was an ideal spot, and 
by this time we knew what slope of ground 
we needed to make the camp really pleasant 
to sleep in. Between our sloping meadow 
and the river was a useful little wood, 
yielding us shelter and also fuel for the 
splendid camp-fires we built on the beach 
of the river. I recall the piny flavour we 
imparted to our porridge here by stirring 
it with newly ed branches. The taste 
was considered very advantageous by tbe 
fellow responsible for it ! 

It was from this camp as a base we et 
off to climb Scafell. It was a noble inten- 
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tion, and only insuperable difficulties pre- 
vented us from standing on its summit. 
Washing up our breakfast-plates made us 
very hungry, and so the jam-sandwiches 
we made to sustain us on the arduous ascent 
got eaten up as fast as we spread them, 
mostly by the jam-spreader. Consequently, 
when we did get off, it was very hot, and 
after & quarter of an hour's walk by the 
lake it became impossible to proceed without 
another bathe. This drew our attention to 
the need some of our garments showed of 
being washed, and then of course we had to 
wait till they were dry. By that time we 
had had some more bathes, and somehow 
the subject of Scafell was tacitly felt to be 
uninteresting. Indeed, we all agreed that 
the very spot where we stood was the spot 
to see the beauties of Scafell, and far better 
than the summit. Thus, despite our 
splendid efforts, Scafell remains a virgin- 
peak. I may add, by the bye, that Wasdale 
is a most wonderful wild lake. Beyond it 
a great wall of loose screes rises sheer from 
the water for 2,000 feet, making it more like 
a Norwegian fiord than an English scene. 

Next day we were wakened by a heavy 
thunderstorm, and, having no methylated 
spirit, we were anxious about our breakfast. 
However, we found dry leaves under the 
roots of the trees on the river-bank, and 
with these dried and fired the wet pile of 
wood we had collected. 

When we left this camp we did a daring 
thing. We pushed our bikes and loads 
over the great Styhead Pass, I, 600 feet 
high. Some of it, especially on the descent, 
was a mere rock-path where you clamber 
from rock to rock carrying your bicycle. 
There were many torrents and marshes, We 
were very glad to arrive in Seathwaite, which 
is the wettest hamlet in England. Init eight 
inches of rain have fallen on a single day. 

Two of us went on down the valley to 
buy food, and had quite an adventure. We 
ran on our bicycles right among hundreds 
of bees. My companion was stung, but 
luckily we were able to get soda at a handy 
shop and neutralise the injected acid at 
once. Standing a little way off in thc road 
we saw an old gentleman come running out 
of the swarm. He was breathless and very 
excited. Never—knew—such a thing," 
he puffed. “Stung? Yes—all over—but, 
just fancy '—I shall be able to say that 
I was attacked, actually attacked, sir, on 
the king's highway." This seemed to give 
him the keenest pleasure and consolation ; he 
returned to it continually with renewed 
zest, as we rubbed him all over with soda. 
and from time to time he would say, “I 
can hear one buzzing now in my beard," 
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or. Positively on the king's public 
highway, you know, and, by the bve, I can 
feel one walking down my back." 

On regaining the camp we found that one 
of our tents had been left in Wasdale by 
mistake with one of our party who had 
arranged to stay a night with his father 
at the hotel there. After a good meal I set 
off to recross the pass alone. Night was 
falling, so the utmost speed was impera- 
tive, and, in any case, the crossing promised 
to be sporting and adventurous. It was 
but two miles to the top, but to avoid the 
precipitous rise in the valley the route is 
circuitous ; and in any case a rock scramble, 
rising nearly 1,600 feet, is warm work when 
speed is necessary. I managed to gain the 
top before all light failed, and was seon 
down at the hotel. Now came the return. 
It was ten o'clock and pitch-dark, for the 
sky was overcast and very threatening. 
At a corner in the zigzag ascent I lost the 
way, and had a very long scramble up the 
scree on an invisible slope of sliding rocks as 
big as myself. At last I regained the path, 
and was more careful whenever I lost it 
again. Occasionally a dim form sprang 
weirdly aside, showing I had disturbed a 
mountain sheep. At last I reached the 
marshes on the top, and here I encountered 
a ghost. A white glimmering shape ap- 
peared just ahead, and moved to meet me 
when I moved. It was distinctly an exciting 
moment. The nearest human being lay 
sound asleep two miles away and over a 
thousand feet below me. I reflected that 
I had always wanted to see a ghost. I 
advanced, therefore, boldly, only to find 
that my ghost was merely where a long pool 
of water on my pathway caught the faint 
glimmer of light from a break in the clouds 
of the northern sky. 

I found the one-plank bridge over the 
stream, and then for a mile had literally to 
feel my way to avoid disaster. Once a 
black gulf yawned and grew in front of me. 
It was a stone wall six feet off. 

When I reached camp the others were all 
so sound asleep in that one little tent that 
it was not till the morning they found I had 
come back, and that, by a remarkable 
coincidence, a very fine dish of stewed red 
currants had evaporated. Meanwhile, I 
spent a most comfortable night with a tent 
all to myself, and so had no need to make 
more room by sticking my feet outaide. 

Seathwaite showed its powers next day 
bv raining for twenty-four hours, as if there 
had been a thunderstorm. The noise of 
the rain and waterfalls was extraordinary. 
We moved into a handy deserted house, 
as our tents were not provided, as they 
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should have been, with a fly-sheet, a kind of 
outer tent. Hence they were not pleasant 
to be in in very continuous heavy rain. 

As soon as the rain stopped we fled from 
Seathwaite, and we then camped for two 
nights on Burns Farm, near Keswick. Let 
me describe one of those delightful summer 
evenings. Picture a river flowing through 
a wide belt of wood. A sloping angle of 
meadow dips into that wood, and there, in this 
sheltered hollow, you must place our two 
tents. Dusk has fallen, but a roaring camp- 
fire blazes merrily. Some of us sit on the 
cushions of hay at the tent-doors and 
others by the fire. Lines of washing strung 
up by home-made pegs denote our industry. 
A son of the farmer laughs at the jokes of our 
chief jester, or chats about the country and 
the crops, for by this time we consider our- 
selves learned in agricultural lore. What 
could be pleasanter or healthier than such 
& scene? Far better, I think, than idling 
round“ nigger-minstrels in crowded Black- 
pool or Margate. 

After this some of us joined friends at 
Bampton, and our party dispersed till the 
following year, when we repeated our tour 
in Wales. 

Two words of advice before I end this 
account. It may help to convince the 
parents of would-be campers that their 
Bons will not starve, if I say what we had to 
eat. Taking meat first, we consumed on 
this trip: ham, chops, steaks, bacon ad lib., 
eggs, tinned meats, and, for one man with 
depraved tastes, potted meat. Of fruit we 
had: oranges, lemons, bananas, greengages, 
raspberries, gooseberries, tomatoes, pears, 
red currants, tinned fruits, and others. We 
got superb bread and dairy produce from 
the farms, and in addition we, of course, 
bought groceries like cocoa, oatmeal, honey, 
jam. Yet the whole twelve days only cost 
us just M. each in addition to the initial 
outlay on the outfits, which were of course 
nearly as good as new after the tour; though 
I may remark that on a later occasion one 
of my companions had a good part of his 
tent consumed by pigs, who broke in to eat 
the jam during an excursion of ours, 

The other point is that there is now, in 
these civilised days, & rapidly growing club 
called the Association of Cycle-campers,” 
which boys can join for 2«. 6d. a year. 
Every would-be camper should write to the 
secretary, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, w.c., 
for information, as this club has done and 
is doing great work in improving the outfit 
for camping. 

May I conclude by hoping to make friends 
at some future time with some of my 
readers round a camp-fire ? 


ED Qaa C ————— — ————. - 


WITH MAC TO HADRIAN’S 


By E. R. Harrison, 


WALL 


Author of “The Crutse of the ‘Herne,” “My Holidays with Mac," etc. etc. 


s I hinted to Mac, there is a good deal 
of sameness in the scenery of the 
Allenheads district, and I feared he would 
find it monotonous if we remained there 
during the whole period of our holiday. 
The summits of the hills are all open moor- 
land, and are covered with coarse grass and 
heather. Beneath this is the thick black 
peat, the accumulations of centuries, per- 
haps of ages, and this helps to give the moors 
their characteristic dark and almost gloomy 
appearance, Water lies in every little 
hollow on the tops of the hills, and the 
mosses are, except in very dry weather, 
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like a saturated sponge. The common 
pansy grows on the hillsides in abun- 
dance, and reaches a great size, almost as 
large as the cultivated variety. Lead- 
mines, some worked and others abandoned, 
are met with everywhere ; and these mines 
account for the many scattered cottages 
often to be seen far up in the hills, away 
from any village or town, and quite unneeded 
for purposes of agriculture. The grouse 
fly up in large numbers whenever a moor 
is crossed, and these birds seem to be 
almost the only inhabitants of the higher 
lands. The valleys are cultivated, and the 


haymaking goes on all the summer and 
lasts on until September. Fields are en- 
closed, and grass is cut as high as 1,600 or 
1,700 feet. The traveller goes where he 
pleases ; there is no one to stop him, and on 
the moors it would be useless to try to do 
so, for the path is lost at least once on 
every attempt to cross them. 

“ That's about enough description," mv 
companion remarks as he reads this, “ If 
you put in any more it will be skipped." 

Spread out on the table was & quantity 
of spars, crystals, ore, and mineral frag- 
ments generally. Mac had been exploring 
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the wood behind the house, and had returned 
wi h a miscellaneous collection of curiosities, 
including many specimens of Blue John,” 
the famous spar cf Castl -ton. 

* Al] these pieces just miss being worth 
taking home," he said. " Look what a 
fine crystal this would be if it were not 
broken, I suppose all that was worth 
keeping has been sold long ago." 

“ Where did vou get them 7” 

* Oh, from the waste heap of the mine 
up in the wood. It is a most tantalising 
heap, because you keep on thinking you are 
going to find something wonderful, and yet 
you never do. I'll sell you all I have here, 
cheap." 

“Can you walk thirty-two miles to. 
morrow ?” I asked. 

* Of course I can. Why?” 

* Because, if so, I thought we would go 
down to Bardon Mill and see if we can 
arrange to fix our quarters there from the 
middle of next week.” 

All right. Where is the place? Oh, 
I see.” 

Our walk took us right down Allendale, 
which we had not seen in the daytime. 
The road kept to the eastern side of the 
valley, and, although it was anything but 
straight, it seemed to have found the 
easiest way round the hillsides, and avoided 
all the steep places. Once Mac sighed 
as he saw that we had to make a d-tour 
of more than a mile in order to cross a 
gap across which he declared he could 
throw a stone. 

After passing through Allendale Town and 
Catton, we left the railway on our left until 
we came to Langley, the road crossing the 
hill, while the line preferred to follow the 
meanderings of the river. We next made 
for Ridley, as we had to get across the South 
Tyne, and our map was good enough to 
inform us that there was a bridge at that 
place. When we came to Bardon Mill the 
sky was becoming overcast, and we were 
informed by a native that it looked like 
rain. 

“What prophets these people are!” 
said Mac; ' though I believe he did it 
merely to annoy us. He probably guessed 
that we are sixteen miles from home." 

While we were arranging for our coming 
visit to Bardon Mill the rain: began to fall, 
and for four solid (or, as my companion 
would have it, liquid) hours we tramped 
through it. First our coats were damp, 
then our caps became saturated, next Mac 
declared that a young waterfall was washing 
his back, and long before we reached Allen- 
heads we had surrendered unconditionally 
and were completely waterlogged. Mac 
marched the last mile singing a song of his 
own composition to the tune of Three 
Blind Mice.” It was something about 
„Two Drowned Rats.“ 

* Look here," was his remark as we 
entered the house. “Let us be luxurious. 
There was a frost the other night, even 
though it is August. I am much more than 
wet through to-day. We will pretend it 
is November and spend the evening by the 
fireside. Yes, a large fire, please, Mrs. 
Graham.” 

And that large fire was very comfortable. 

“Come,” said Mac next day, we will 
go and explore the sources of the Wear. 
See, the Burnhope Burn, the Wellhope Burn, 
and the Killhope Burn all join at Wear- 
head and form the Wear.“ 

It was not à long walk, merely five miles 
and one hill. On the return journey we 
left the road and found a path leading 
right over the moors. Occasional lakes, 
frequent rivers, and innumerable bogs 
reminded us of yesterday's rain, but a stiff 
breeze was doing its best to dry the country. 
After a grand walk we dropped down a 


-description of the country. 
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hillside and joined the road at Allenheads 
Park. 

Another moorland walk which had to be 
taken was a journey to Witley. We knew 
nothing of the place, except that it was 
right across the hills in the direction of 
Hexham. After walking down Allendale 
as far as Sinderhope we followed a straight 
track to Stobb Cross, where another track 
intersected ours, This was the ''Cross," 
but what *'* Stobb " meant we were unable 
to discover. Hexhamshire Common was 
now on our right, and we soon struck the 
upper course of the Rowley Burn, and 
followed it down to Witley. The valley of 
this little stream was one of the prettiest 
we had yet seen. It was well wooded in 
parts, and at one point we found it a 
beautiful vale of devastation, with scores 
of felled and uprooted trees lving about. 
There were also many bleached skeletons of 
trees that seemed to have been blasted 
where they stood, though what the cause 
was we could not imagine, When the 
valley deopened we came to a vast quantity 
of wild raspberries, of which we made a kird 
of extra lunch. It was as well that we did 
so, for on reaching Witley Chapel we could 
see no signs of a refreshment-house of any 
description, and it was not until Mac's 
face was nearly as long as a vard-measure 
that we came to a roadside inn. Bread 
and cheese raved the situation, and the 
landlady’s son, who spoke the wildest 
Northumbrian we had ever heard, kept us 
amused. He talked for ten minutes, and 
it was with difficulty that we made out as 
many words. 

On leaving, we passed what looked like 
a dining-room table on wheels instead of 
legs, and after some discussion decided that 
it must be the local tvpe of hay-cart. We 
now turned up a stream bearing the name 
of Devil’s Water, and Mac tasted a handful, 
half expecting, at least so he said, that it 
would turn out to be strong beer. 

“ H.O, and of most excellent brew.“ 
was his verdict. ** Now I am ready for the 
‘moors again.“ 

‘According to the map our path should be 
easy to find, for it was marked as a double 
track all the wav across | Hexhamshire 
Common. Broad Way ” it was called, but 
on investigation we found that it varied 
between a hollow track, a watercourse, 
a moss, and nothing at all. We lost it 
several times, but picked it up again, and 
managed to follow it for eight miles across 
Northumbria's trackless wastes. “ North- 
umbria's trackless wastes " was Mac's own 
When half- 
way over the moor we had to cross a stream 
called the Stobbylee Burn. That in itself 
would have been no difficult matter, in 
spite of its awe-inspiring name, but, instead 
of being a respectable stream, it had spread 
itself over a quarter of a mile of flats, 
whereon nothing grew but moss and rushes, 
If we could have jumped from Hangman 
Hill to Pikeley Rigg all would have been 
easy; as it was, the crossing became an 
adventure of the wettest description. 

After an exciting ten minutes we stood on 
the top of Pikeley Rigg and shook out some 
of the water, and then a rain-cloud wetted 
us again, and so we had to tramp on across 
the heather and the moss, not knowing 
where we were getting to, until we topped 
the last ridge and saw the road a mile 
ahead, in the valley below. The final 


mile was a short one, and Mac's attention 


‘was soon divided between letters, the news- 
paper, roast fowl, and  diary-writing. 
Number three, however, seemed to possess 
the greatest attraction for him, as long as 
it lasted. 

The following day was devoted to im- 
proving our acquaintance with Allenheads 


market town in England. 


entered. but look at that street. 


run beside us. 


and its people. Mac spent a coup 
of hours with an ancient inhabitant, ar 
returned with a professedly vast store o 
information on the subject of lead-minin: 
in all its branches. 

* He has been a miner for over fort: 
years," was Mac's announcement. “H 
spent nine years in one mine. The mirs 
haven't paid very well of late vears, bu 
things are improving now. and a number c: 
new mines are to be opened. ‘There ar 
passages underground all up this valley 
they extend for miles. I asked him wx 
thev did not use them to run a tube railwa: 
up to Allenheads, but he replied in Nort. 
umbrian, so I couldn't make out wha’ 
his opinion was. Oh, yes, and he ha: 
been out in his garden, and has give. 
me this bunch of scallions. We will have 
them for supper.” 

„What on earth is a scallion ? ” 

* Oh, it is Northumbrian for spring-onioz. 
It seems to be a portmanteau word—a 
cross between scullion and spring-onior. 
Anvhow, here they are." 

The next day broke fine, fresh, and frosts. 
There was no question about the fro. 
for all the grass was as white as it is on an: 
December morning. The autumn sunshir- 
soon disposed of it, however, and by th 
time we had got across the moor and hs. 
reached Colcleugh it was dry and warm. 
Passing through Nent Head, we took th 
higher road to Alston, which we wanted te 
visit on account of its being the highe« 
When we gw 
there Mac questioned its title. l 

“This end of the town (I call it a tow- 
from courtesy) is all right," he said, as w 
If it 
goes on like that for long the lower end wil 
be below sea-level.” 

The main street is in fact a steep hil. 
enough to frighten any sober, respectahl- 
horse into a fit, and even the motor-car 
slow down as they bump over its cobbles. 
There is a market square, and there ar 
plenty of quaint buildings. There is ever 
a railway-station, down in the valer. 
near the river. And the river is the Sou 
Tyne, coming down from ‘Alston Moor, ar: 
gathering to it a hundred streamlets as i 
comes. 

Alston Moor stretches right away to Cros- 
Fell, which lay on our right as we starte. 
on the return journey. Straight ahead. 
four miles ahead, was Burnhope Seat, o 
hill 2,599 feet in height, and from the to; 
of this hill the water flows in three differen 
directions—nort h-west into the Tyne, south. 


-west into the Tees, and east into the Wear. 


We found this out from the map; there wa- 
not time to sit in Burnhope Seat abox 
the head-waters of the three rivers. 

Crossing Alston Moor—and it was 3“ 
watery as the rest of its kind—we hai 
again to pass through Nent Head, This i 
an unromantic lead-mining village, dom: 
nated bv a huge chimney, which belche: 
forth smoke and fumes, and succeeds 1 
killing a good deal of the vegetation of tt? 
surrounding country. 

The day of the move came next. Mx 
went round the village early, said good. bw 
to the post-office, and spent the rest of th 
morning in the wood behind the hons. 
hunting for“ Blue John” and other tres 
sures. Then the baggage was got ready, th- 
4.50 coach drove up, and we started dow 
Allendale for the last: time. There wer 
several other travellers in the coach, includ: 
ing a very small dog. while a big red de. 
with a pronounced air of proprietorshi. 
This dog seemed to h 
blessed with a extra share of intelligens. 
and his knowledge of the country, an: 
careful choosing of the softest turf on whic 
to run, kept us watching him for sever; 
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miles. After a time the small dog sprang 
from the coach and jeined him, and they 
both went off on a rabbit- hunt, down a 
drain and over a wall, rejoining us at their 
leisure by cutting off à corner in the wind- 
ing road. Allendale Town was reached 
in due course, and, after the usual wait for 
passengers, we drove on to the station, 
where the driver demanded of us only half 
& crown—for a nine-mile drive for two 
persons, including four parcels of luggage. 
The train ran quickly down into Hexham, 
where we had to wait half an hour for the 
** stopping train " to Bardon Mill. 

As soon as we drew up at Hexham Station 
Mac made for the bookstall, only to find it 
closed. 

* How annoying!” was his exclamation. 
“I particularly wanted to get Dr. Bruce's 
book on the Wall. Look here, there is just 
time. We will go up into the town. We 
must have it somehow." 

But it was after seven o'clock, and: only 
one shop was open. It was not a boek. 
seller's, but Mac went in, nevertheless. 

“ Do you happen to have a copy of Dr. 
Bruce’s book? I particularly want one 
this evening." 


* No," replied the young lady behind 


the counter. You can get it at Gibson the 
chemist's, if the shop is open." 

Alas! Gibson had closed for the night, 
and Mac stormed as he saw the coveted 
book reposing serenely behind a sheet of 
plate-glass. He rang the bell, but no one 
came, and at last a passing boy volunteered 
the information that no one lived on the 
premises. Not to be done, Mac returned to 
the first shop, and, fortunately, it was still 
open. 

„Look here" he cried impulsively, 
„Gibson has gone home, and his beastly 
book is in his window, but I ean't get at 
it. Now, I want to start exploring the 
Wall at once, and I shall not be in Hexham 
again for some days. Will vou—his manner 
grew very polite—be so kind as to get me 
a copy very early in the morning, and send 
it to me by the first post that ever is? 

* Well, I do not mind doing so. ‘That 
will be wo- and-eight—half a crown for the 
book and twopence for postage.” 

“ Thanks, awfully. You'rea brick! Good- 
evening.” 

* You see," he said, as we returned to the 
station, if we sce a lot of ruins and don't 
know what they all mean it won't be interest- 
ing, but when we get that book we shall 
be all right. But if ever I meet Gibson the 
chemist, I shall want to know what he 
means by shutting up shop so early." 

(To be continued.) 


— HÀ 
‘DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
AUGUST. 


. By Du. GonpoN STABLES, R.N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Tus Boy HiMsELF.—It was old Dr. 
wrote : 


Watts who 


“In books or work or healthful play 
Let my first yenrs be past; 
That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last.” 


He was a good man this Isaac Watts, who flourished 
from 1674 ti!1 1748, so we speak advisedly when we call 
him old. We boys, however, are apt to look upon his 
songs and hymns as a trifle grandmotherly, because few 
of us like to be preached to. We resent it because we 
think we know ever so much more then any ancient 
poet who ever lived, whereas we do not know anything 
worth speaking abont, and, with al! our inventions, all 
our worllly machinery, we have not yet suceceded in 
unravelling the secrets of Nature, whether in the mist 
of icons of ages gone by or of wons vet to come. We 
have never yet got a step farther than this simple 
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“Believe if you would be happy." Well, not only was 
honest Isaac a most sincere Ctristian, but he possessed 
an amount of sound common-sense and everyday ex- 
perience from which the wisest of us may profit even 
to this day. 

Now, I do not suppose that in this eminent divine's 
day there were such 1nstitutioris as gymnasiums, schools 
for teaching athleticism, and making boys strong by 
machinery, as one might say: still, they did very well— 
1 won't say better—without them. Two hundred years 
ago men were quite as strong, if not stronger, than they 
are in our times, and, judging from the hand-to-hand 
battles fought iu those days, they were even braver. 
But there is one fact that we cannot possibly get away 
from, but must simply face. and that is this—the heroes 
in the ranks of our army and navy, men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle and won the Victoria 
Cross, have almost without exception been men who 
never utteided a gymnasium in their lives, but were 
all-round strong men nevertheless. Strong at heart too, 
mind you; and no amount of athletic exercises is sufti- 
cient to make a man brave. I'll tell you boys the things 
which do tend to eradicate cowardice, and if vou have 
some doubts about your own courage, you may take 
what I say to beart 

I. Self-pessession and an entire absence of self-con- 
sciousness. a 

II. Obedience to the laws of health until the habit of 
£0 obeying becomes a second nature. 

III. Absence of worry or excitement while perform- 
ing any duty, whether it be pleasant or the very 
reverse, 

IV. £chooling yourself to look upon duty as one of 
the most sacred things on earth. 

In re I. Unless you have purity of mind and are in- 
nocent of all bad practices, whether at school or in 
secret, self-possession never can be yours, and vou must 
go through the world feelirg a failure and with scarce 
courage enough to look an honest tom-cat in the face. 

As to IL. the want of such obedience tends to 
weaken the body from head to hecls, inside and out, and, 
of course, as tlie body is ro the mind must be. 

Re III. If you don't feel fit and confident, yon are 
behaving foolishly to attempt anything that needs either 
strength or skill, I knew a boy once who, although he 
knew he could not swim, plunged into the water to save 
a comrade. That wasn't pluck—he was drowned, and 
it really amounted to suicide, 

IV. Duty is so sacred, but make yourself fit to per- 
form it; if vou do not, you are a mere fraud, 

In conclusion, remember Watts's words—beoks, work, 
healthful ay: all tend to calm the mind and lead to 
the Mins sana in corpore seno, and thus your barque of 
life must ever sail upon a level keel. 


Tur Pouttry RvN.—Read the Doings for last month. 
If you are a breeder for shows or exhibition you will be 
able now to tell which of your cockerels are really worth 
keeping, because the adult plumage will be coming on, 
Few boys, however, have an opportunity of showing their 
atock, but I myself think that the poultry fancy is such 
a capital one that, once having taken it up, you are 
never likely to throw it over, and any experience vou 
gain in your youth will never be forgotten. I therefore 
advise my readers to goin for the best birds, whether 
they show or not. They take no more to keep, and if 
they need a little extra care you are amply rewanled by 
the pleasure of leading your friends around your ran 
and pointing out to them the good qualities and pro- 
perties of your feathered friends, Look after cases of 
moult and feed extra well, protecting from cold winds 
and wet, Continue to weed away the stock you do not 
require. Just fatten and kill. 


THE PiaEoN Lort.—We should consider separating 
the birds now, for the season is all but over. At all 
events, there will be no more matching or playing up. 
Take care your loft is not getting overcrowded, else, as 
certain as sunrise, you will have disaster, Feed well now 
to strengthen the birds 'gainst the moult. Water, fresh 
and soft an pure, must never be forgotten. Don't forget 
the salt-cat. This, as I have often told you, is a wetted 
mixture of coarse salt and the lime from old walls with 
gravel in it. 

Tie AVIARY.—Breeling has ceased, and it is to be 
hoped you bave had a successful season, with many 
pretty and healthy youngsters to dispose of cither 
privately to your friends or through the alvertising 
columnsof the * Exchangeand Mart.“ You should now 
thoroughly disinfect, wash, clean, and sun-dry your 
flight-cages, and, having done so, turn your birds once 
more into their antumn and winter homes. Nor must 
you put away the breeding cages until they have been 
treated in the same way. When they are thoroughly 
dry, roll them in strong paper and put up to the lumber 
garret, which ıt is to be hoped is a a tstless one. Moult- 
ing will be coming on soon, nnd duri g this your pets 
need extra care and comfort and very good feeling. 
The best of seed, green food, and a little bisenit-crumb 
and egg; made fresh day after day. If you have hada 
good season you will be well enough able to afford this, 


THE RABRITRY.— Weed ont—that is, get rid of extra 
stock, retaining ouly the best. Nothing is more certain 
to breed disease than overcrowding Fee well and 
naturally and keep your hutches dry and sweet. Rabbits 
are naturally clean animals, and if they are dim and 
hollow in the eves and rugged in jac.et they are 
precious little credit to their owners. 


THE GARDENS.—¥eu may continue to plant cabbages 
etc. for winter use. They should be pnt in soon enough 
to get a v: od hold of the ground and be closing in before 
the cold weather and shorter days are with us. It is 
time to store your onions, They must be dry first, of 
course. You may sow turnips and spinach. Water 
when the ground is dry and keep down weeds, Attend 
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to borders and beds. The enrth should be kept nicely 
raked and clean, old leaves and half-dead branches and 
flowers being cut away. You may sow silene and 
forget-me-nots. Both make a lovely show in April when 
planted out along the borders of walks. 
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THE . B. O. P. PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN AUGUST. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON.). 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


o readers of the “ B.O.P.” will need any reminder of 
the important fact that the holidays begin in 
August, and that means visits to various wouderful 
places at the seaside or in the country inland, and 
many rambles in scarch of objects of interest. to the 
naturalist, the artist, and the antiquarian. In this 
country one can never go very far afield without 
coming upon traces at least of the former ages of 
mankind, so the last two hobbies are alike gratified 
by the numerous cathedrals, abbeys, and minsters, 
either in complete preservation or in n state of 
picturesque ruin, which are never difficult to find 
somewbere within reach, and these provide a 
sufficient emp'oyment both for the sketcher and the 
photographer. 

Architectural photography is a most valuable branch 
of the art, not only as a means of producing pictures 
of e-pecial artistic merit, but also as a “record” of 
the present state of buildings which inexorable Time 
may hereafter endeavour to destroy. From the practicau} 
point of view it has also two merits—it can be pursued 
(provided the actual building only is to be taken) in 
weather which, by reason of wind or winter's destruc- 
tion of the foliage, renders landscapes inadmissible, 
and there ix no drawback on the score of probable 
movement if n long exposure is required, a2 in the case 
of figure studics—as some of these objects have stood 
still for a trifle of a thousand years or £o, and are not 
likely to wait to execute a gambol before tlie camcra in 
the twentieth century ! 

For success in this branch of the work the camera 
must be provided with certain movements— it should 
have both rising and sliding front— t.e. the front must. 
not only be capable of being fixed at n higher level 
than normally employed, but also of being shifted 
across the inner frame from side to side. A swing 
back is also very desirable, though not nearly so much 
eo in these days of rectilinear and ana-tigmatic lenses 
with extraordinarily flat fields as they were a few 
years back, when their covering power was by no 
means £0 extensive. A most important wijunct to the 
camera is the spirit-'evel, which may be said to bear 
nbaolite necessity if perfectly upright pillars etc. are 
to be taken, £o that if the rewler uses one of the modern 

-etyle of hand camera with two “bushes ™ for upright 

and long-shaped pictures he will bave to fix two levels. 
to it, for use in either position, unless it ix fitted witb 
one of what may be termed the “turnover” type. 
If buildings are to be attacked which necessitate 
movement in confined situations, this will eutail the 
employment of wide-angle lenses, and the camera 
must therefore be capable of being fixed with the 
back and front within, sny, 24 inches of each other, 
Ií all th se conditions are fulfilled we are equipped for 
every emergency. 

In beginning to take a photograph of such a kind we 
must tirst set up the camera nnd get the required 
amount of the subject on to the screen, then get the 
camera absolutely level by means of the finder. If iu 
doing this the top part of the subject is sacrificed the 
rising front must be raised till it all comes in again. 
Tf it is Impossible to do this. and the situation will not 
permit the camera to be placed farther back, the 
camera will have to be tilted until this is effected. 
The swing back has then to be swung forwards till 
the bubble of the finder shows that it is again level. 
The picture will now be hopelessly out of focus, and 
must be rendered sharp again by inserting a small 
stop. The operation is one the results of which are 
frequently unsatisfactory, and ] recomniend the reader 
to avoid it if he possibly can. by moving the camera 
farther back or using a wide-angle lens. 

Photographs of this class naturally divide themselves 
into interior and exterior work. In the case of the 
former the light should always be decidel!y on one 
side of the building: if there is a strong light in the 
&ky behind it will certainly look fur too dark. and the 
details of the structure will be lost. In the case of 
minute carving on arches etc. a diffused light is 
probably the best,: sunlight causes shadows under the 
carving whieh interfere a good deal with {ts proper 
exhibition. Sunlight also necessitates care in expoeure z 
if too short, the beauty of the picture will be epoilt by 
glaring streaks of very light masonry in juxtajx sition 
to sooty black shadows ucross it. A good rule is to 
“expose for the shadows nnd leave the bigh-lights to 
take care of themselves“: a long exposure softens 
down the glaring effect of the too strong suulight and 
makes things more equal. 

In interior work the shadows are aleo one of the 
greatest difficulties from another point of view, ^8 in 
this ease the danger is not so much too strony contrast 
as the possibility of no detail coming out in the 
shadows at all. Plenty of exposure is the obvious 
remedy : especially is it necessary in a church with 
dark hangings etc., or a cathedral with fron gates or 
heavy wooden stalls ete. 

In interior work there is the further difficulty enaned 
bv hala ion, the remedy for which lies in tne use ot 
backed plates. These can be procured ready backed, of 
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& caramel backing can be purchased separately aud 
applied to the backs before use. The difficulty of 
getting the backing off without causing pinholes on 
the film side is tbe only drawback to the employment 
of backed plates; probably the best way to proceed is to 
simply ignore the backing at first, placing tbe plate in 
the dish and pouring the developer over it direct. When 
a fair amount of detail is out on the plate the backing 
can be removed by rubbing with a damp sponge and 


HoLiDAY-TIME (Luton).—The Association of Cycle 
Campers, which was founded in 1901, has for its 
main object the encouragement of cycle-camping, 
whereby one is enabled to carry a complete kit, 
including tent, on an ordinary cycle or motor-cycle 
for the of camping, or cycle-touring and 
camping combined, either using the tent as a base 
or moving it on from day to day. After much 
careful thought and constant experiment, the Associ- 
ation has so reduced the size and weight of the 
appliances, that a complete kit (including tent, poles, 
waterproof ground-sheet, blanket, down quilt, stove 
and cooking utensils, bucket, etc.) are brought within 
the weight of from 10 to 15 lb. for one, and 15 to 
25 lb. for two persons. The annual subscription for 
those joining before the age of 18 and until they 
attain their majority is 2s. 6d., with an entrance fee 
of Is. The headquarters are at 6 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London. 


Dick (Brighton).—We cannot possibly reprint articles 
and stories from old volumes of the“ B.O.P.” in these 
columns for the benefit of new readers. That would 
not be fair to the old and regular ones. Nor can we 
keep repeating subjects. Readers should carefully 
preserve their numbers for reference. 


T. R. (Wanstead).— The next volume of the *B.O.P." 
will commence tlie first week in October, the October 
numbers forming tbe November part. Thus each 
volume runs from October to September, inclusive. 
* E,B.M.," on the other hand, begins in January and 
runs to December in each year. 


B. A. E. C.—The face value of the coin is a fourteenth 
of a penny. We never heard of more than twopence 
being given for one, but if yours is as old as you say, 
it may be worth much more. 


AsTY.—Get both “The Royal Thames Guide" and 
Salter’s “Guide to the Thames," Order them at the 
railway bookstall It is better to row down from 
Oxford, at any rate on the first trip. 


R. G. RusHwortH.—Enlisting is done in the colony ; 
particulare obtainable of the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony, Victoria Street, 8. w. 


A. HOUGHTON.— Dig out the hole, line it with bricks, 
and cover the bricks with a coat of Portland cement, 
over an inch in thickness. 


W. B. Spry.—See the particulars in the Quarterly 
Navy List, obtainable from any bookseller, price 
tbree shillings, and to be seen among the reference 
books at almost all the public libraries. 


R. A. SMITH and R. EDMONDSON.—Address the 
2 ing Officer, H. M. S. Worcester, Greenhithe, 
ent. 


T. J. GALLAWAY.—The names of the publishers are not 
as you give tbem, but, Milner & Sowerby, Halifax. 


G. O.—The number is out of print. 


A Snowuax.— Marionette figures are sold at Hamley's 
Noah's Ark, Holborn, corner of Great Turnstile. 


Bioscop x. An article on the Cinematograph was in our 
twenty-first volume, and is now out of print. 
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the plate replaced in the developer, after which the 
density can be judged in the usual way. 

Under any circumstances, even if not halated, the 
windows sometimes come out too dense, whereas the 
figures etc. if the window is of stained glass, onght 
to be visible. It is possible to reduce the density, and 
thus restore the figures, by rubbing with a mixture of 
Globe Metal Polish (the contents of one penny tin), 
terebene one ounce, and olive oil one ounce, is is 
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Very THIN.—What you say has nothing to do with 
your thinness, Keep an easier mind. Eat plenty of 
fat meat and fish, with sugar, starchy food, etc. 
Take a teaspoonful of virol after every meal and your 
morning tub. 


BaD Hastits (Hopeful).—After what you have told us 
we do not wonder a bit. Dr. Gordon Stables in his 
Monthly Doings gives warning, and if it is not taken 
you must abide by the consequences. Nature will 
exact penalties. Such habits embitter after-life, 
debilitate the system, and render happiness in the 
married state impossible, It is your own doctor you 
should consult now. 


FOX-TERRIER, ETC. (E. S. R.)—1. Try better feeding 
and use Zambuk well rubbed into the bare places, 
2. Tooth-powder : plain charcoal, camphorated chalk, 
or, better than all, Odol, 3. You cannot expect 
scholastic authorities to break their rules, 


HEADACHE (W. S. W.)—Debility and indigestion. 
Glad you are taking the bath. 


c. e. 


m" d 


The Cattewater, Plymouth. 


known as * Baskett's reducer,” from its, inventor. It 
is applied with a small tuft of cotton-wool to the film. 
rubbing it gently on the dense , but avoiding. 
as far as possible, going beyond the edge of this. After 
some time it will be found that the window is not 
opaque, and the process is to be continued until it » 
sufficiently transparent to print through. The remain: 
of the oily mixture can be readily got off by rubbing 
with a rag dipped in spirits of wine. 
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Doa AND Sore (W. H. W.).—Couid not 
without seeing. Give meat by all means. very 


clean, Do not wrap up the feet. Try a lotion o 
boracic acid—any s d'a 


SALAMANDER (Exeter).—Any naturalist, or see the 
columns of the * Exchange and Mart." 
number. 


NEW READER.—Glad Dr. Gordon Stables's articles do 
so much good. Are you taking that cold tub &n 
hour before breakfast? Do so, and avoid bad thoughts. 


AQUARIUM (O. 8.).—Read articles in back volumes of 
the B. O. P.,“ or write to Mr. L. U 
Lane, London, for price etc. of 
subject. 


THE BELL (Fitz).—A little dumb-bell exercise, or, bette: 
still, the Indian clubs, after, not before, the tub. 


STIFF KNEE (A. P.).—A surgical case, aud all such 
cases need to be seen, Y 
ful. But see a doctor. 
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Buy a Friday 


tt Gill, Drury 
books on this 


You will have to be very care 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 
— A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND 


: | == = 4. Y = AND SEA, 
SE K * Ev Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
= : = — z : : = " - Author of “ From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck," “The Voyage of the Blue 
4 2 — Z == = * Vega, " etc, etc. 
T — = E = . == > 
— z : — (With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
oe | ; — CHAPTER XVIIL—THE MEN WHO DID A “ BUNK.” 
4 EU ie, l 1 men are called astute, just as Scotsmen are termed 
* a= | : 1 canny. Well, dear reader, on your voyage through life, as 
ii SE 2 life is nowadays, you will find that you will need all the astute- 
T : — mu = : ness and all the canniness that you can muster if you mean to 
"i 
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keep your head above water, and hold on 
your way successfully. 

But now, before he sailed away from the 
city of the China seas, Captain Go-Bang, 
w e heed was a good long one and fixed 
on perfectly upright, paid a visit to several 
emporiums and laid in a stock not only of 
warm clothing for himself and crew, but a 
good cargo of what he called notions, which 
included everything he was likely to be able 
to barter up north for ivory. He did not 
expect to find any gold where he was going, 
but he should find that which he could turn 
into gold when he returned south again, 
and that was good enough for him and his 
worthy mate as well. 


* Which we doesn’t think 5]. enough arter 
all our trouble,” said Jack to Mr. Snip, 
solicitor, as he stood with his back to the 
fire in his city office, and confronted the 
two seamen who had marooned themselves 
at Seychelles. They were two weeks on 
the island and were just beginning to wish 
themselves back again in the Black Squall, 
when, lo and behold! an English steamer 
cast anchor in the bay. Both men hurried 
on board and offered their services. After 
some consideration the captain consented to 
have them, but they received no wages, only 
just their passage and their provender. 

The consequence was that they arrived 
in London almost penniless. But on the 
very next day they presented themselves at 
the address given in the advertisement. 

* And what's more," said Jim, J don't 
think it enough.” 

„Show me the address of these young 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Snip. 

" Wotto! Been studying my bally eye 
then, and spied something green in the 
hoptic ? " 

Snip touched a button and a clerk entered. 

“ Show these gentlemen to the door, 
please.” 

“Wot!” cried Jack. “ You be going 
tọ chuck us then, arter all we've been and 
gone and come tHrough for you ? " 

“Tf,” said Mr. Snip, "I thought there 
was & possibility of our coming to terms I 
should be pleased enough to prolong the 
interview, but I am not authorised to pay 
more than the 50/., and I must make sure first 
that you are honest, and what you repre- 
sent yourselves to be." 

* You're afeard we're goin' to cheat ye, 
then ? ” | 

* I don't know you from Adam, my good 
fellow." 

* Righto! Jim and I'll go to the perlice, 
station or Scotland Yard. Maybe with the 
hinformation we has they'll receive us 
with hopen harms, eir." 

* From the looks of you they will, and 
bandcuff you immediately afterwards,” 
said Mr. Snip. 

* What for? . 

* For deserting your ship and some other 
odds and ends." This was a mere chance 
shot, but it hit home. 

Jim looked at Jack. 

Jack looked at Jim. 

Then both forced & laugh. 

“ Look here, sir. You appears to be 
honest enough for a lawyer like. I'll tell 
you wot well do. We'll accept the 50. if 
you'll promise us a bit more w'en the birds 
is copped.” 

That's business," said Mr. Snip. “ And 
you may depend upon it that if all turns out 
well you shall not be forgotten. Now sign 
this agreement, and I will give vou another 
that makes you safe, and us safe also—so 
far.” 

The documents were duly signed and 
exchanged. 

But ain't we goin’ to 'ave the 5U. 
right off the reel? W'y we're a-starvin’, 
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both on us, and afore we gets another ship 
, 


we'll be beggin’ our bread from door to door. 


“ You'd better not let a policeman find you 
at that game. But I'll give you the address 
of a good sailor’s home, and a few shillings 
to goon with. Take a ship for a six months’ 
voyage, and if your information is correct 
you will find the 50l., and perhaps something 
over, waiting you at this office on your 
return.” 

It do seem fair enough, Jack," said 
Jim. 

* But not w'at we'd built on, Jim," said 
Jack. 

Well, Mr. Snip, we both axceps.“ 

" Business again. Good morning!" he 
said some short time after this. I feel sure 
you'll be comfortable at the home, and I 
hope you'll get a comfortable ship. Don't 
drink." 

As they walked down the street they 
found thomselves outside a gin-shop. 

Might as well wet our whistles,” said 
Jack. 

“ Might as well damp our sails," said Jim. 

Don't drink,’ says the bloke,” quoted 
Jack. 

“ Bah ! " growled Jim. 


Mr. Snip drew his chair round to his 
favourite corner now, planted his heels on 
the fender, and began quietly to read the 
notes he had taken. 

“Tve done that job well, I think," he 
said to himself. Let's see: those men 
have 5W., I get 2002. or 25(. Q.E.D. 
Not much information, it is true, but we 
have the clue. The Black Squall, Captain 
Go-Bang, America. Been at the ivory- 
mines in Africa. Now bound for Shanghai. 
Too late to nab them there, I fear, but a 
wire may do it. Il try. 

After Shanghai they bear up for the 
Arctic, for more ivory-hunting on the coast 
of Siberia. Well, if we don't nail them there 
we'l cage our birds in the north, and back 
the boys come." 

Mr. Snip's wire was too late, and Cluny 
and Dess were afloat and as free as the wind, 
the former more calm and happy than he 
had been for a whole year. 


Captain Go-Bang was never really happy 
except when at sea. 

. Had things gone well and easily with 
Go-Bang, and had Aileen's father been what 
he might have been, poor Go-Bang would 
hice. been even happier, because, though 
still at sen, he would have had all he loved 
and cared for beside him. 

But now hc had one of the longest and most 
dreary voyages before him that any mariner 
ever attempted. He was going to sail a 
comparatively little-known sea. Probably 
after he crossed the great route from 
Yokohama in. Japan to San Francisco 
(5,000 miles or thereabouts), and kept on 
through the North Pacific Ocean with the 
Kurile islands on his port bow, though 
beyond the range of human vision, and the 
Aleutian isles far, far ahead, he would not 
see a single ship, or hardly one, all the voyage. 

Probably this is, of all the seas that man has 
ever sailed, the most dangerous. The winds 
away in the North Pacifie, just as in the North 
Atlantic, blow according to circumstances ; 
they are erratic, and not like the trades 
north and south of the equator, or even the 
monsouns, And storms arise when least 
expected. Then when the vessel is reaching 
the Arctic there are perils from the ice even 
in summer, for great bergs on certain, or 
rather very uncertain, seasons float far to 
the southward, and it might go hard with 
even a fortified vessel like the Black Squall 
were she to come into collision with the fore- 
part of one of these snow-tipped, mighty 
monsters of the deep. 


‘son of a sea-coo 
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But there was still something else to fear. 


because the terrible war 'twixt Russia ani 


Japan, which ended so disastrously for the 
The 
Japs were and are our allies, and if one oi 


former country, had just broken out. 


her cruisers boarded a British ship it would 


be suavity and sweetness, and the two vessel 


would part company after a pleasant chat 


and a hob-nob; but the Black Squall wax 


American, and she might not be so tenderi« 
treated. If, on the other hand, sone 
Russian, cruising to the east of Japan as 
Russians were, met the brave barque, ten 
to one she would make her pay her footiuz 
or sink her * by mistake " after looting her. 

But now we shall soon see what reall; 
did befall the bonnie barque. 

In the North Pacific during spring and 
early summer we may fall in with winds of ary 
description, or what the English sailor calls 
" Hanythink, sir, from a light hair to a 
"urricane." 

But first mate J. Jones did not drop his 
k's nor transport them. He clapped them 
honestly on, not being a Cockney. 

Jones was a different man towards our 
heroes now from what he used to be. He 
could even stand unmoved the tantalisinz 
questions that Bill sometimes bombarde! 
him with, knowing well enough that the littl 
had a strong desire tə 
learn everything he could. 

The following is a good sample of Rill’: 
heckling. 

“We shan’t have any more trade winds, 
shall we, Mr. Jones ? " he said a day or two 
after they sailed from Shanghai. 

“ No, Bill; the wind here isn't harnessed, 
as it is at both sides of the Line. It bloweth 
where it listeth.“ 

That's quot ing Scripture, isn't it, first 
mate ?” 

“ Perhaps." 

The devil can do that, can't he, first 
mate? 

* You wanted to know the wind in the- 
latitudes or farther north, didn't you? 

That's me again, sir mate.” 

“ Well, little boy : 

“ Look here, first mate. 


There's no abso- 


we may have what I may cal a baby breeze. 
speed about two miles an hour. They call 
it a light air generally. Well, this baby may 
grow into a big boy, and so on and on up 
into a giant or hurricane, with a force of à 
hundred miles an hour. We call the child- 
wind a gentle breeze when it blows about tive. 
and if it freshens to a brogge or strong breeze 
it will blow twelve or fourteen; if it gor 
on to a gale it will go over motor-car limit, 
and reach its twentysftve ; but a whole gale. 
Bill, „ a forty-an-hour fellow; a storm 
reaches fifty, and a big storm seventy cr 
eighty, and wo don’t want the last very 
often.” a 

“This is very interestifig, Mr. Jone. 
Heave round, 'c£use I may turn a sail« 
myself in-my declining years." 

* Well, on a moderate breeze I think we 
can do a fair five knots an hour.“ 

“ A knot isn't a mile, is it, Mr. Jock +” 

* A knot, Master William, is a mile and 2 
bit over, for seven knots is quite eight mils. 

In a fresh breeze some craft will carry 
royals or single reefs, and topgallant saj 
with a strong breeze, and as the wind freshen: 
and freshens it’s away aloft to doule reef or 
close reef, and in a gale you'll see close-reefed 
main topsail and a reefed foresail. In a 
storm—storm staysails." 

“ And if they carry away, or fly all int 
rattling tatters, what then, my dear old 
mate? 


“Then say your prayers, and don't take 
long about it. But in a hurricane we'll be 
figuratively under bare poles or carrying a 
lady's pocket-handkerchief in the 

“Hold on, mate. Hold on. It is all 
intensely interesting, but I bought a little 
Chinese gong in Pekin, and I can hear its 
melodious notes at this moment. That’s 
luncheon, mate. I’m off." 

And the Marmoset appeared to float down 
the companion five seconds after. 

I think that the following little adventure, 
which is from the life—and death—is well 
worthy of being recorded. 

It was just about a week after the con- 
versation related above, and the Black 
Squall was slipping along on her course, 
under easy canvas and doing about her eight 
knots, when the second mate, who was 
keeping the forenoon watch, slipped down 
below to the captain's cabin. 

„There's a vessel of some sort, sir, under 
steam on the port bow, and bearing down 
this way. No, I can't make head nor tail 
of her. Looks to me like a breed between 
a Dutch oven and a baccy box.“ 

The captain ran up at once and got into 
the weather rigging. 

He shut his glass a minute or two after- 
wards—shut it with an angry bang and 
came down. 

„Mr. Jones," he called, yon fellow is a 
Russian gunboat, and we'll have trouble. 
But I shall keep my course for the present." 

The gunboat got nearer and nearer. 
Tnen a puff of white smoke with a star of 
crimson fire in the centre, and the sharp 
report was followed by a hurtling shell 
that burst in the sea to leeward. 

The barque lay to, and a boat filled with 
armed men came tearing alongside. The 
ofticer who sprang on board was impudently 
rough, and could talk no English. Nor 
could a soul on the Black Squall speak 
Russian. 

* He—the officer—would drink?” sug- 
gested Go-Bang. Oh yes! he knew the sign 
for that. And he smiled pleasantly at the 
skipper over his sparkling glass. 

Then there was a pretence at looking over 
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the ship’s papers, after which the gay young 
spark with the clanking sword managed to 
get out two words of Englieh. 

“ You—preesoner,”” he said. 

. Another boat came on board after that, 
and a man who could speak intelligibly. 

" You have guns and ammunition,” he 
said. You are in Japanese employ. We 
shall take you to Vladivostok." 

" Look here," cried the skipper, and he 
shook his fist in the Russian's face, you 
are Russian, and you are also a liar. The 
two often go hand in hand; but I am a free 
and unlightened citizen of the Yewnited 
States of America, and my nation shall 
make you pay deeply and dearly for this,” 

There had come on board with the Russian 
officer a very big and awkward lump of a 
boy. And Bill, seeing as he imagined his 
skipper about to fight, didn’t see why he 
shouldn’t sail in too. So he threw off his 
jacket. 

It is you and J, ain't it, old dun-skin ? " 
he cried, sparring in front of the astonished 
lout. 

The lout put his fist up too, but he hauled 
an iron belaying.pin out at the same time, 
and attacked Bill with that. Then Bill 
sailed in for all he was worth, and in half 
a minute his adversary was sprawling and 
roaring on the deck with a bleeding nose and 
two teeth out. 

The Americans cheered, and Bill looked 
towards the quarter-deck. 

„Why,“ he cried, “the skipper hasn't 
even touched his man yet. Here, sir, let me 
have a go in.“ 

It was just as good as a pantomime to 
see Bill jerking and jumping round that 
astonished officer. He tried to draw his 
sword, but it got mixed up between his feet 
somehow, and down he rolled, shouting, in 
English and Russian, Murder! Mutiny ! 
Help! Help!" 

Bill was waiting for his man to come to 
time when the Russian sailors rushed up. 
But a Russian sailor likes a bit of fun, and 
thev could do nothing now for laughing. 

From the deck the officer gathered himself 
& 1d tried to look composed. 


THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. Hinxson, 
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* You shall hang for this!" he shouted at 
Captain Go-Bang. 

“If anybody's going to be hanged, it is 
me," said Bill boldly; “the captain is as 
innocent as an unborn bull-elephant. Before 
I put on my jacket, my little Bruin, just 
ask your boaties there if any of them would 
like to have a turn with Bill." 

For some reason or another best known to 
themselves, the Russians sent no prize crew 
on board, but the Black Squall was ordered 
to follow in the gunboat's wake on pam of 
being blown out of the water. 

Then it was all sail for Vladivostok. 

The fortune of war is a strange thing, for 
that very afternoon there popped out from 
the northern side of a little wooded island 
oae of the smartest little Japanese gunboats 
one would care to see. 

Then hammer and tongs the two went 
at it. 

* We needn’t wait," saiu the skipper to 
Jock qones. Stand by about." There was 
a rippling breeze just then, and the Black 
Squall was put before it, and long before 
night fell there was not a sign of any war- 
ship on all the sea. 

“I wonder how the battle ended,“ said 
Bill that evening at supper. 

* Kilkenny cats, I suppose," said Jones. 


The captain of the Black Squall did not 
like these seas, If there was one gunboat 
cruising about, why, there might be halí a 
dozen, and the sooner he got north and 
away the better. 

So he sent for Jones. 

* Mr. Jones, how is the wind ? " 

* About a ten-knotter, sir.” 

„Can we carry any more sail?“ 

* Might be a bit risky, for I dare say vou 
want to be sparing with your spars.”’ 

“I certainly don't want to carry either 
sticks or sails away. But of two great evils 
choose the least, Jones. And I'd rather 
carry away than be carried away. I don't 
like that word Vladivostok.“ 

Jones smiled and went on deck and called 
all hands. 

(7o be continued.) 
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NE of the clerks who sat at the table rose 
and, holding up a paper, read from it 

the indictment wherein it was charged that 
the prisoner had conspired with certain 
others to seize the person of the King's 
majesty. When he had finished he turned 
to Ruston and said to him in a loud voice: 
“ How say you, Edward Ruston, are you 
guilty or not guilty ? ” | 

But Ruston stood mute and answered not 
a word. A second time the clerk called 
upon him to answer, but he remained silent 
and never once raised his head. He made a 
pitiable figure, for the right side of his face 
was swathed in bandages, and his left arm 
was bound across his breast, the sleeve 
hanging loose by his side. 

Next rose up mylord of Rothes and, making 
a dep obeisance before the King, began to 
tell the story of the conspiracy with de 
Villiers at the White Hart. When he came 
to my share in the matter, the King turned 
and looked at me for the first time. 
the blood rush to my head, and for an instant 
my brain seemed in & whirl. 

Then I grew quickly calm again, and when 


I felt. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—RUSTON'S ACCUSATION, 


my lord called me I rose and, without 
faltering, told all that I had heard of the 
plot to seize his Majesty, save only that I 
made no mention of Henry Nevill nor of 
the part which Will Honeycomb had played 
in the business. i 

I deeired to save them as far as I could, 
both for the sake of my old love for Henry 
Nevill and also because Will Honeycomb 
had been kind to me near all my life. 

When I told of the secret panel, Ruston 
raised his head for the first time and shot 
at me a glance full of hate and fury. He 
lifted his hand as though he would smite 
me to the ground. Then, either from weak- 
ness or because he perceived how vain would 
be his effort, his hand fell, with a clinking 
of the chains, before him. His huge form 
swayed heavily and he seemed about to fall, 
but with an effort he recovered himself, 
and stood leaning upon one of the men.at- 
arms who guarded him, and breathing 
heavily. Then I saw a slender figure glide 
quickly towards him, and Dr. Sterne held to 
his lips a glass of his cordial. 

Ruston was at first for refusing it, but at 


last he suffered himself to be persuaded to 
drink it. The effect of this cordial was very 
wonderful, for, after he had drunk it, Ruston 
appeared to forget his wounds and his 
weakness and stood upright once more, 
facing his accusers with a stubborn pride 
and a reckless daring. 

Then one of the clerks asked him what 
answer he had to make to the charges brought 
against him. 

Ruston shook himself and flung back his 
head. Then, looking straight at the King, 
who had by this time grown weary of the 
business, he spoke in a loud voice ; 

* Death and I have met face to face too- 
many times that I should blench before it 
now. Had I feared death I had not sought 
a calling in which the issue waa betwixt 
life and death. Others fought for honour 
or for revenge. I fought, I confess it, for 
gold; I fought for the means to fill an 
empty stomach with food and wine, when 
the battle was over, for the wassail bow] 
and the song when sword and pistol had done 
their work. Beyond this kings and princes 
were nought to me. Nor did I sell my sword 
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for a lady’s smile, as some have done, a8 my 
lord of Rothes can tell. I fought for gold, 
and lost. I leave the matter there.” 

He paused, and one of the clerks again 
rose, but Ruston lifted his hand and 
waved him back. 

" Bear with me,” he went on. “I have 
lost much blood and am weak. I have still 
somewhat to say, and that not much, for I 
was ever a man of deeds, not of words, 
He that set this enterprise afoot. was a brava 
soldier, none braver in Europe, but he had 
& woman's heart, and so the business mis- 
carried because he would spare a lad with a 
traitorous heart and a wagging tongue. 
That was our undoing, as I foresaw. He is 
dead now, as I too shall soon be, and there 
is no need to shed tears over his body. 
He had his share of fortune, good and evil, 
and the evil prevailed. Time was when 
princes and fair ladies would have sorrowed 
for him; but now the carrion crow is held 
in no less reverence than he who was once 
the bravest swordsman and gallantest 
cavalier in Europe. He was not always my 
friend ; not long since I sought to kill him, 
and he gave me my own life in the place of 


AN ADVENTURE WITH ROBBERS 


DRIANO's Grand Continental Circus and 
Wild Beast Show arrived and opened 
at Hyderabad, in the Nizam's Dominions ; 
but the initial performance proved a partial 
failure, because the lions did not go throu h 
their full programme, so, after the pavilion 
emptied, Adriano summoned two men into 
his business tent. The circus-master sp: xe 
our tongue fluently, though an Italian; 
the others were English—Hugh Miller, 
twenty-five, and Nat Pope, twenty-two - 
both handsome, athletic fellows, with fear- 
less eyes and determined expressions. Well 
did they need courage and resolution, for 
they were the “lion men" of the estab- 
lishment, and had been attached to it for 
some six months when the story opens. 
By now the men had gained a complete 
mastery over the lions, and so long as nothing 
occurred to irritate the animals, they could 
.put them through such feats as former 
keepers had never attempted. 

"I am not pleased with your business 
to-night, Miller," said Adriano; “ your 
omitting the see-saw sold the house.” 

* I told you yesterday, sir, that they are 
all in a bad temper from the long rail journey ; 
there'll be no doing anything with Garibaldi 
for some days.“ 

* Bosh! Did he eat you to-night ?” 
-cried Adriano roughly. 

„No, sir, but I knew that he would object 
to the see-saw.” 

* Bah! The see-saw is in the bills, and 
people expect it for their money. I myself 
have put Garibaldi through at a push; he 
only wants coaxing.” 

“ Sorry I cannot attempt it, sir, till Gari 
has cooled down," replied Miller respectfully, 
but firmly. 

„What! Do you refuse?“ shouted the 
Italian angrily. 

“ Yes, sir; so far as the see-saw goes, for 
the present.” 

Very well, Z will take your place with 
the lions till you get over your funk," re- 
joined the circus-master in contemptuous 
tones; “ but you lose a day's wages each 
timo I do your work." 
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that of the boy who has betrayed us. He 
fell on evil days, and he has died dishonoured. 
So let him be." 

He bent his great head, and the clerk, 
thinking he had done, rose again. But a 
second time Ruston waved him back. 

" Bear with me," he repeated. “I have 
but little left to speak before I go to the 
Eternal Silence. My lifo is forfeit, and I 
claim a dying man's privilege—the right of 
speech even before the King." 

His Majesty bent his head in silence, and 
Ruston went on : 

It is said that dying men have the gift of 
prophecy, and see farther into the future 
than they of sound health. "The end is not 
yet. In this conspiracy I was but a humble 
fighter, bought with gold and careless of 
aught else, but my death and the deaths of 
others greater than I will be bitterly avenged, 
and that before long. Soon the kingdom 
will be plunged in strife and turmoil, and 
many who execrate us now as traitors be- 
cause we have failed will cherish us as 
martyrs, "This plot was but a sore upon 
the diseased body of the State, Twill need 
much blood-letting to make it sound again, 

(To be continued.) 


———— — 


ON THEIR OWN HOOK: 


IN 
By H. Hervey, of Bangalore. 


As you please, sir; I have warned you.” 
" And because vou fear Gari the show 
must suffer? Go!” 


The lions always came the last ; and now 
the huge cage is wheeled in. The two 
tamers look on. Adriano follows the van, 
and, whip in hand, opens the door and bangs 
it behind him. Three of the lions are un- 
doubtedly fretful, but the fourth, Garibaldi, 
a magnificent beast, quivers with rage as 
Adriano enters. Prodding the animals 
with the whip, he gets the three smaller lions 
to obey his orders; while recognising the 
man they regard him as a comparative 
stranger, for it is some time since he has 
handled them. Their turns done, Adriano 
caresses the chafing beasts, but the flicking 
tails betoken their mood, and everyone 
looks on with bated breath. 

Adriano calls for a trestle and a plank ; he 
rigs them up in the centre of the cage, then 
he touches one of the three smaller lions; the 
cat climbs the trestle unwillingly, and backs 
to one end of the plank. Garibaldi's place 
is at the other ; he watches the man, growl- 
ing deeply, and baring his teeth. Adriano 
boldlv approaches the animal, and speaks 
to him gently, but, this having no effect, he 
cuts the brute lightly with his whip. He 
has scarcely done so ere the beast springs 
on him, and in a twinkling pins him to the 
floor! Almost simultancously two forms 
dash into the cage, and while Pope quietens 
the three smaller lions, Miller confronts 
Garibaldi, ‘and, looking fixedly into his face, 
sternly commands him to leave go. The 
animal recognises his real master; for a 
second he returns Miller's stare, then the 
lurid eves quail, and, finally, rising from off 
the prostrate body of his intended victim, 
Garibaldi retires to his corner. Another 
moment and Adriano is dragged out of the 
cage and the door is slammed ! 

Thanks to the promptitude of his rescuers, 
Adriano escaped with merely a few gashes. 
The Italian, however, showed no gratitude 
to his preservers ; his own failure had been 
galling enough, but when the spectators 


and many who now shout ‘ Long live the 
King!’ will clamour for his destruction." 

My lord of Rothes sprang to his feet, his 
hand on the hilt of his sword and his face 
flushed with passion. 

Peace! peace!” he cried. Shall this 
traitorous knave be permitted any longer to 
affront the King's majesty ! 

But the King answered wearily : 

Let him speak.“ 

Ruston smiled scornfully. 

“To-day my lord is valiant and loyal, 
because a silken fetter binds him," he said; 
* but silken fetters are not more sure than a 
lady's wavering fancy." 

My lord sprang again to his feet, but those 
about him held him back. 

" The discontents are many," Ruston 
went on without heeding my lord, and the 
death of a poor soldier of fortune will not 
make them less For the one whom you 
capture or destroy there will be a thousand 
plotting in secret for the day of vengeance. 
Behind the armed man lurks the counsellor, 
and though de Villiers be dead, Captain 
eae Hyde still lives. My lords, I have 

one. 


INDIA. 


madly cheered the two friends his mortifi- 
cation was aggravated, and the next day. 
regardless of consequences, he dismissed 
both Miller and Pope, with three months' 
salary in lieu of notice. 


The chums decided to return to England 
by working their passages in & steamer. 
But now, being their own masters, they 
resolved to indulge for a spell in some 
shooting, which they had long craved for. 
Each possessed a Winchester repeating rifle, 
held in case of accident with the lions, and 
& good supply of cartridges; so they took 
the road to a coast town called Muchlee- 
bunder, &bout two hundred miles to the 
south-east of Hyderabad, shooting on the 
way, and trusting to pick up a tramp 
steamer at the port. They were accom- 
pu by one servant and a country 

ullock-cart carrying their few traps; and 
so they journeyed, little imagining what lay 
in store for them. 

Both Miller and Pope talked Hindustani, 
and could therefore converse with the 
people. Nothing remarkable happened till 
near the frontier, when they met several 
Hindu travellers, who stated that robbers, 
defying the Nizam’s police, lurked where the 
high road crossed into British territory. 

That afternoon the chums halted for the 
night at the rest-house of Artpoula, standing 
almost on the border, and after dinner they 
interviewed the sepoy in charge of the 
building. 

" What's this about robbers, sepoy ?” 
queried Miller. 

" [t is true, sir," replied the old man, 
speaking in a fearsome whisper ; ** they have 
been attacking people lately, and the police 
fear them." . 

How many are they? and where do they 
come from ? " 

“ About twenty men, sir, from the 
Nizam's country. Formerly this frontier 
was so infested with robbers that the 
British Government had military posts all 
along, to prevent the bands from crossing 
the border.“ 

L“ Are 
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“ Are the posts still kept up?“ 

" No, sir; they were withdrawn twenty 
vears ago, when the thieves had apparently 
been suppressed, but now others have 
sprung up. I wish the detachment was still 
in the fort!“ 

“ What fort? 

“ Of Bommapilly, sir, six miles north of 
this on the edge of the jungle, which was 
held by some sepoys under a British officer. 
Till these robbers appeared I used to visit 
an old comrade of mine there; now I dare 
not.” 

Loet us go," cried Pope eagerly; we may 
come across something to shoot.” 

Miller agreed, but their servant and cart- 
man positively refused to enter the jungle, 
which, according to the Artpoula villagers, 
harboured the robbers as well as wild beasts; 
and though the sepoy opined there were no 
- dangerous animals, a dread of the maranders 
choked him off from accompanying them. 

„We'll go alone then," observed Miller, 
“ leaving here in the morning and returning 
before night. I don't believe there's any 
real danger.” 

" Hurrah!” shouted Pope. 
regular picnic ! ” 

" And we've had enough to do with wild 
bests already to funk them now, even in 
a Jungle," added Hugh. 

Ay. we have, our rifles, and if the 
robbers attack us we'll pepper them. How 
are they armed, sepoy ? ” 

* With swords and knives, sir; they have 
no guns.“ 

* Easier still for us," remarked Miller, as 
they dismissed the sepoy and prepared to 
turn in. 


* Have a 


The friends made an early breakfast, 
pocketed some biscuits, shouldered rifles, 
donned cartridge-belts, and set out. Fol- 
lowing the sepoy’s instructions, they kept 
to the dry bed of a stream for about three 
miles till they reached a single palmyra- 
tree that drooped over the channel, where 
they were to plunge into the jungle on the 
right, and pursue a cattle-path that would 
lead them to Bommapilly After a tire- 
some struggle against branches and brambles 
they emerged on to a clearing in the centre 
of which was a knoll, crowned by a little 
stone fort, while a short distance to the 
left rear lay the tiny hamlet. Disregarding 
the few villagers who gaped at them, the 
chums climbed the knoll and entered the 
fort by a wooden gateway, arched into a 
squat tower of solid stone. The fort walls 
were loopholed and furnished with a ban- 
quette ; there was a little barrack and a 
small bungalow, while closer to the western 
wall, and facing towards the Nizam’s 
country, stood a look-out tower, with an 
iuterior winding stair, leading to the flat 
battlemented roof. For the rest, all was 
bare and desolate. 

Here's a crib to feed in," said Miller, 
entering the bungalow. 

“And to bed in, too," added Nat. 
* Honestly, I'm fagged, so let us sleep here 
and return in the morning.” 

:* But. how about grub? The 
won't suffice." 

i“ Buy a couple of earthen cooking-pots 
and some provisions at the village, come 
back here, make our dinner, and eat it," 
grinned Pope. 

. Miller took to the idea at once. They 
descended the hill and found one shop or 
bazaar, kept by an old man named Dawood 
Khan. who proved to be the Artpoula 
sepoy's comrade. Of him they purchased 
their necessaries, quite winning his heart by 
paying liberally. They filled the pots with 
water, returned to the fort bungalow, and 
amid much amusement cooked their meal, 
which they taoroughly enjoyed; then, 
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clearing a space on the floor, they lay down 
and were soon asleep. 

For some hours nothing disturbed them. 
A waning moon rose, and her bear s shining 
on his face awoke Miller. He consulted his 
watch; it was eleven o'clock, and he was 
about turning over when, glancing through 
the open door, he saw a white figure creeping 
slowly and hesitatingly from the direction 
of the fort gate. Hugh aroused Pope, and 
the two stared mutely at the apparition. 

„Don't let the thing come nearer, Hugh,” 
urged Pope. 

Miller jumped up, went to the door, and 
challenged the skulker in Hindustani. 

The newcomer now catching sight of our 
friends boldly approached and made a deep 
salaam or bow. It was Dawood Khan ! 

“ Sirs,” he whispered, '* I knew not where 
you were, and feared lest you should not 
recognise me and fire. I have stolen up 
secretly to warn you to leave this to-morrow, 
and beg you to take me with yru. There is 
danger, sirs ! ” 

“What danger ? " demanded Hugh. 

“ The robbers, sirs,” replied Dawood Khan 
ominously. “If they f. id you they 
would kill you. "They hide their plunder 
here, and are coming to-morrow night." 

" How can you tell?" inquired Pope 
suspiciously, 

" We are in league with them, so know 
their movements. They threaten to kill us 
if we betray them, while they pay us for 
keeping silent and using this fort as a 
meeting-pla.e and store for their. booty. 
We are only a few unarmed men, so we are 
obliged to obey them. They pay the police 
as well, sirs. The European police-officer 
has often come after them, but they always 
get warning, and hide far away in the 
Nizam's territory.“ 

* Why do you wish to go with us?“ 

* Because, having served the British in 
my younger days, sirs, I do not like being 
under the power of the robbers, I am 
alone, and will gladly abandon my little 
property here." 

„Well, why have you not left before? 

“If I moved, the villagers would follow 
and bring me back to be killed by the 
robbers ; protected by you, I shall be safe.” 

** Agree,” whispered Nat in English; but 
I vote we stay on and hunt out their swag. 
If we fail, let us watch them to-morrow 
night, and drop on the stuff when they 
clear off; it is time they were interfered 
with.” 

“Probably we would have to fight them,” 
replied Hugh. 

* Perhaps so; but anyway we have our 
Winchesters.“ 

“Wel, I'm game; though it wouldn't 
be quite square, would it, to take anything 
of theirs when we are dealing with thieves ? 
We can report our find to the authorities.” 

“ Let us see what the old fellow says," 
suggested Nat. 

Miller turned to Dawood Khan. Very 
well" said he, you can come with us; 
but we do not go till we've seen the robbers.” 

“ Sirs, there may be a dozen of them ! " 

“ Look here," pursued Miller, showing the 
man his Winchester, these are breech- 
loaders and carry six cartridges, so we are 
not afraid. "They've no firearms, I'm told.” 

„True, sirs; then you had better keep on 
the watch-tower roof, where they are less 
likely to notice you. Supposing they should, 
and follow you, you can shoot them down 
as they mount the stair; but remove all 
traces of yourselves before you go up." 

* We will. Where is their plunder con- 
cealed ? ” 

* No one knows, sirs—not a villager dares 
to spy ou them; but the hiding.place is 
certainly in this fort, because we see them 
arrive laden and go away light." 


“ Will you come in the morning and hep 
us to hunt? 

* Sirs, I dare not," exclaimed Dawoed 
Khan. If the villagers knew of my bems 
here even now they would suspect treachery, 
and denounce me to the robbers. They ki! 
all who interfere with them." 

* A blue look-out for us," laughed Pope 

„Of course the villagers will inform 
the gang of our being here!? resumed 
Miller. 

The old man shook his head.  ** Afraid 
as the villagers are of the robbers, they fear 
the Government more. They believe veu 
are police-ofticers in disguise, and are 
terri.ed lest you find out that they are in 
league with the robbers. No, sirs, they will 
say nothing about you." 

* Good. We will come down again and 
buy more food from you to-morrow.”’ 

“ Very well, sirs,” and, making another 
low safaam, Dawood Khan crept stealthily 
away. 

At sunrise the friends visited Dawood 
Khan’s shop, made their purchases, and 
returned to the fort. They cooked two 
meals at once ; then, having eaten sufficient, 
they carried the remainder and a pot of water 
to the roof of the look-out tower. Thi: 
done, they descended, and after removing 
every sign of their presence, commenced 
their search. They literally turned the 
fort inside out, but without success, and 
after persevering for several hours thes 
desisted from sheer fatigue. 

“I give it up, Nat," said Miller; '* we 
must leave the robbers to solve the mystery 
for us. As we can see from the tower-head. 
they do not kcep anything cn the roof ai 
the gateway." . 

* Too knowing for that," replied Pope. 
“ Besides, how could they get up there: 
The walls are sheer.” 

Noon had passed, and, wearied by the 
previous night's broken rest and their 
exertions of the whole morning, the friends 
slept heavily till semdewn. Rising, they 
ascended the look-out, amd kept watch on 
the gateway. Darkness came on, followed 
by the moon, and an utter silence continued 
for some hours, when miffled voices were 
heard; the gate was pushed open, and a 
dozen armed men, carrying bundles, entered 
the fort. They spoke in whispers, but the 
Englishmen saw them clearly enough 
Presently the gang sat down in a circle, and 
the chink " of money was heard, while an 
occasional glitter showed that they were 
taking stock of jewels and ornaments. 
This done, they poured the loot into a brass 
vessel; then, after examining the larger 
articles, they rose to their feet, and, to the 
wonderment of the watchers, several men 
climbed the wall of the gate-tower. 

* Well!" muttered Pope, “I never 
thought they could do that without a ladder. 
Wouldn't be surprised if the hiding-place 
is there. But hush, look yonder! ” 

Those on the roof now moved aside a 
slab ; then one man, unwinding a rope from 
his waist, let it down to the people below ; 
they hauled up all the stuff, de, ited it in 
some cavity, and replaced the slab, 

Engrossed in their watching, the friends 
had unconsciously exposed themselves, for, 
just as the thieves finished the stowing, a 
man on the gate sighted the two heads on 
the higher tower, and gave the alarm. 

All turned and advanced towards the 
look-out. 

„Who are you?“ demanded the leader 
in Hindustani. 

„Who are you?” reto' ted Miller in the 
same tongue, 

“ Down at once; if not. we will come up 
and kil vou!" 

Hereupon the friends stood up, and. 
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brandishing their rifles, Miller said, If you 
approach we will fire!“ 

It was now only that the robbers realised 
whom they were dealing with, for with 
smothered cries of Sahib loque / Bundook- 
wallay ^" (Englishmen, with guns !), they 
fled helter-skelter. The men on the gateway 
crouched under the parapet; those below 
rushed behind the barrack and bungalow, 
and in & twinkling all had taken cover. 
From their ejaculations it was plain that 
not only did they object to be shot at, but 
they feared lest the reports should attract 
any neighbouring villagers not in their pay, 
for presently the same spokesman bawled 
out, ** We wish to speak with you, sirs. Do 
vou promise not to fire if we come near?“ 

* Yes, we promise," shouted Hugh. 

Knowing that they could rely on a white 
man's word, they now showed in a body. 
Miller and Pope, resting their rifles against 
the wall, looked down on them. 

* Sirs,” continued the leader, we did 
not know vou were English gentlemen. We 
are inoffensive travellers, sirs, but, from your 
threatening to fire, you mistook us for dis- 
honest people." 

** There are robbers about, so we had to 
be cautious." 

* Yes, sirs, but we are peaceful wood. 
cutters, and as we frequently pass this place 
we keep a little grain on the gate-tower, and 
had just filled our bags when we noticed 
vou," 

Why do you move about at night?” 
asked Miller. 

“ Because of the robbers, sirs, who always 
attack during the day ; they keep concealed 
at night." 

* Where ? "" 

“ How can we tell, having nothing to do 
with them ? ” 

“ If so, why are you armed!“ 

“ For fear of the robbers, sirs. We took 
vou to be two of them, left here to mark 
dowa where any travellers camped for the 
night, and to waylay them in the morning. 

“If you are satisfied," resumed the 
robber, “ will you please tell us who you 
are, sirs ? ” 

* We are Englishmen," responded Nat, 
“ come after a tiger which we are told some- 
times comes in here; while sitting up for 
him we saw you filling your grain-bags. 

They were evidently relieved at hearing 
this, and the leader said, We are now sure 
that vou mean us no harm, sirs, and with 
your leave we will continue our journey." 

** All right, but beware of the robbers ! ” 

They salaamed and filed off through the 
archway. 

Tne two Englishmen peeped through the 
loopholes and saw the band just as they 
plunged inte the jungle. When assured that 
they had really gone, the friends proceeded to 
scale the gate-tower ; the feat proved most 
difficult, and it was only after many failures 
that they managed to reach the top. 

* Here vou are, Hugh," cried Nat, stamp- 
ing on a slab, this is the one; up with 
it! 

By dint of much “ clawing ” they raised 
the stone, and underneath appeared a deep 
hole, full to the brim. Forgetful of every- 
thing else, not dreaming of interruption, the 
chums were about commencing operations 
when they heard footsteps, and on peering 
over the parapòt they saw a number of men 
rush in, fly wildly across, and shelter behind 
the several buildings. They were the 
robbers, who had returned. The craftier 
natives had all along been suspicious of the 
Englishmen, and, fearful of losing their 
hoird, had stealthily doubled back in time 
to catch the couple in the very act of un- 
earthing their booty. 

So reasoned the friends, who, moreover, 
realised that now there would be a fight for 
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it. The thieves, maddened at the prospect 
of being plundered in turn, had screwed up 
sufficient courage to try and save their loot ; 
so here they were, determined to attack the 
two whites who, with rifles in hand, stood 
on the gateway above them. 

The robbers clamorously encouraged each 
other. They have only two guns," 
shouted the leader, from his shelter behind 
the bungalow. They may miss in this 
light. Let us all rush in together before 
they can load again, and kill them! What 
say you, brethren ?” 

“ Supposing the Ibrahimputtun villagers 
hear the shots, and come ? " bawled a fellow 
from the rear of the barrack. 

" We shall have cut the Englishmen’s 
throats and carried off our goods long before 
they could arrive," answered the leader. 
* Follow me, and all climb the tower to- 
gether.” 

“ Now look out, Nat!” muttered Miller. 
* Aim at their legs; we don't want to kill 
them." 

With a yell the band came scuttling across 
the open. Bang-bang ! " and two dropped 
writhing to the ground. The others paused, 
till again encouraged by the leader. Now," 
he shouted, ** climb before they can load." 

At this they resumed their run, and had 
almost covered the intervening distance 
when ' Bang-bang!” and two more fell. 
This was quite enough; panic-stricken by 
the miraculous rapidity of the fire, the rest, 
after picking up their wounded, fled wildly 
through the gateway. Poor wretches! 
They were completely demoralised, fcz they 
had evidently no experience of the re- 
peating firearm. A hush succeeded the 
hurly-burly, and the friends looked in each 
other's faces. 

* What do you think of that?” asked 
Pope as they both replenished their 
chambers, 

* Exciting enough, but I hope the chaps 
are not y wounded," replied Miller in 
a grave tone. 

* Well, we aimed at their legs; all four 
were alive and kicking when picked up. 
What's the time?“ 

„Three o'clock. 
you?” 

“ Yes; let's get a snooze before over- 
hanling this hole.” 

The chums were in fact dead beat"; 
so, without further talk, they lay down 
where they were and soon dropped off to 
sleep. 

Towards daybreak a sound awoke them, 
and, reconnoitring over the parapet, they 
saw Dawood Khan looking up in their 
direction, with a coil of rope in his hand. 

* What is it, Dawood Khan ?” asked 
Hugh in a whisper. 

* Important news, sirs. I thought you 
would be up there, for I saw the flashes of 
your rifles above the tree-tops," he added, 
swinging the rope to them. Hold it fast, 
and [ will climb. There is not a moment 
to lose, sirs," he resumed, scrambling over 
the parapet ; “‘ we must leave this at once. 
The police under a European officer have 
just arrived at the village, and if they catch 
us up here, handling the robbers’ loot, we 
shall be apprehended. By some means they 
have found out that the gang would be here 
to-night.” . 

* Are the police coming up?” asked 
Miller. 

es, sirs. The officer's servants had 
commenced preparing his early breakfast 
when I stole away to warn you." 

Did they hear our firing?“ 

* No, sirs, but they would have come 
Straight on here had I not secretly told the 
officer that the robbers had already left. 
I did not say anything about you, so while 
there is yet time let us leave." 


Im fagged; aren't 
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** Not before taking some of their plunder, 
Dawood Khan, and giving you a share," 
said Pope. 

“ Sirs, is it ours to take ?” asked the 
man respectfully. 

* Why not ? " growled Nat. 

* may be able to show you a better way 
of gaining money, sirs,” he rejoined after 
a moment's reflection. 

„Hark at the old moraliser ! ” fumed Pope. 

He only speaks the truth, Nat, and has 
read us a lesson," said Miller. G0 on, 
Dawood Khan." 

* Your honours, I am old enough to be 
your father; I have served your people for 
many years ; I know them to be honest, so 
I should not like to see you do wrong." 

* Well spoken, Dawood Khan!" ex. 
claimed Hugh warmly. “ What more?“ 

About a fortnight ago, sirs, some robbers 
broke into the temple at Seethanuggur, 
twenty miles from this, and stole the 
jewelled bracelets off the idol of the goddess. 
The jewels are worth a large sum, sirs, and 
the temple authorities advertised in the 
district gazette, offering twenty thousand 
rupees for their recovery; I read the an- 
nouncement with my own eyes. The jewels 
have not been found yet, and I have often 
thought that perhaps this very gang robbed 
that temple, and have been secreting the 
bracelets here till the hue and cry is over.” 

Who's to identify them ? ” asked Pope 
incredulously. 

“I would, sirs. The gazette described 
the bracelets minutely: one is a gold ser- 
pent, with diamonds; the other, a lizard 
with emeralds.” 

“ Then if we should discover them here ? ” 

“Take them, sirs; say nothing to the 
police ; leave the plunder to them, while we 
go to Seethanuggur, and legitimately earn 
the twenty thousand rupees reward, of 
which give me one thousand.” 

Feverishly they buckled to their task. 
They dragged out the packages and hastily 
glanced at their contenta, chiefly metal 
utensils and clothes. Presently they came 
to that brass veseel; this they set aside, 
and continued the search. More packages, 
al comparatively valueless, and then at 
last, at the very om of the hole, a small 
tin box. They opened it, and there, sure 
enough, lay the jewelled bracelets, answering 
in every respect to Dawood Khan's de- 
scription. 

„Thank God!“ murmured the old man 
devoutly. '' Hide them in your pockets, 
sirs, and come ; let us put everything back 
before the police appear. Now, at all 
events, we have found. riches which we can 
enjoy with clear consciences.” 

Half-dazed by their good fortune, the 
chums speedily refilled the hole, replaced 
the slab, and then, clambering down, waited 
for the police. 

In due course they came, headed by the 
European officer, who was considerably 
surprised to find two of his colour in that 
out-of-the-way fort. Explanations ensued, 
and Miller told an unvarnished tale from 
start to finish, saying nothing, however, 
about the temple bracelets. The police 
officer was perfectly satisfied, remarking 
that had he been in their place when the 
assault was made he would have plugged 
the rascals, and that too in more vital parts 
than legs. By his orders the constables, 
climbing the gateway, re-opened the hole, 
and lowered the booty by means of Dawood 

Khan’s rope. The bundles were again gone 
through, including that brass vessel, and 
imagine the effect on the chums when they 
saw that the money consisted chiefly of 
coppers, and the ornaments were of no great 
value—* glass," as the police-officer con- 
temptuously observed after examining the 
trinkets, 
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Leaving the police in possession of the 
plunder, the friends, accompanied by 
Dawood Khan, quietly left Bommapilly for 
Artpoula. Here, after a good night’s rest, 
they set out for Seethanuggur. Dawood 
Khan had not misinformed them, for when 
they displayed the recovered jewels there 
was t rejoicing in the town, and the 
temple authorities gladly paid over the 
advertised reward, not in cash, for that 
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would have been risky, but in a /oondee or 
cheque on a native banker at Muchleebunder. 

On arrival at their destination they cashed 
the cheque without difficulty, and paid 
Dawood Khan his thousand rupees. hile 
waiting for a ship they made friends with 
the port captain and induced him to give 
Dawood Khan a messenger's post in his 
office; the salary was eight rupees per 
mensem, so with his capital of a thousand 


FAMOUS SCHOOLS WITH DISTINCTIVE 


E distinction of special dress which used 
to mark the scholars of several of the 
best-known schools of our land is now fast 
assing away. The more's the pity, perhaps. 
or the various shapes, colours, and dis- 
tinguishing features of such attire certainly 
gave an attraction not only to the wearers 
thereof, but more particularly to the dull 
and sombre streets of our towns, which, in 
this prosaic age, certainly need all the 
brightening influences and attractive ele- 
ments that can possibly be added to them. 
Yet it is pleasant to know that there still 
remain with us one or two great schools 
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which have not fallen victims to the pre- 
vailing craze for uniformity in male attire 
which characterises our degenerate times— 
one or two schools which even to-day retain 
that peculiar, and often very attractive, 
dress which their early benefactors de. 
termined should be worn by tue boys wno 
came into those schools as beneficiaries 
under the foundation. 

Though Etonian “ Collegers are no longer 
compelled to appear in the High Street in the 
heavy black cloth gown that formerly dis- 
tinguished them, and though Charterhouse 
youths now flaunt about in dress of all 
shapes and shades of dulness an l sameness, 
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instead of in the cap, gown, and knee- 
breeches that were so charming to see in the 
early part of last century, yet we have with 
us—and let us be truly thankful for it—the 
splendidly picturesque attire of Christ's 
Hospital; the student-like cap, gown, and 
white tie of the King's Scholar at West- 
minster ; the gown and hat of the Colleger " 
at Winchester ; and the white bands, short 
coat, etc., of the Bluscoat School at Bath. 
We might add to these tha famous silk 
hat of the Etonian of all ranks when off 
his playing-fields, though whether that can 
be called either ornamental or picturesque 
is altogether another question. Perhaps, 
instead, we had better stretch a point here, 
and include the costume of the Captain of 
the Boats at Eton, and that of the Coxswain 
of an Upper Boat, on the great days when 
Eton shows what her sons can do in rowing 
there. 

The most striking and, to many minds, 
delightful dress of any schoolboys at the 
present day is certainly that of the 850 
lads at Christs Hospital. The thanks 
of all the country are due to the governors. 
I take it, in that they did not change this 
attire (as some folk suggested) when the boys 
were transferred from the old school in 
Newgate Street to West Horsham. It was 
surely enough that Londoners to some 
extent lost the picturesque sight which they 
had enjoyed every day for three and a-half 
centuries; that the whole country should 
have lost it for ever would have been indeed 
a great misfortune and mistake. 

The Rev. E. H. Pearce is quite right when 
he says, in his excellent Annals of Christ's 
Hospital," that no survival in our day is 
happier than that which has preserved 
almost intact, through all the changes of 
three and a-half centuries, the dress of the 
period of King Edward vr, which recalls 
again to all the British Empire of our own 
days the stirring times of the Tudors. 

How the famous dress originated is not 
quite known. Leigh Hunt, himself an Old 
Blue," believed that it was the ordinary 
attire of children in humble life during the 
Tudor reigns ; some people have maintained 
that it was the dress of the London appren- 
tices of ancient fame ; others think that it 
came from the monks who had for centuries 
occupied the site in Newgate Street which 
became later the home of Christ's Hospital. 

Of the Bluecoat boy's hat —or, rather, his 
absence of one—the true explanation is as 
follows. He wore a hat in 1553, and the 
historian Stow tells us that it was red. The 
hat is again mentioned in 1684, but it was 
then undoubtedly blue. In 1702 there is 
clear evidence that he was stil wearing a 
cap. But before 1850 the cap had gone 
for good, and henceforth the youth at 
Christ's Hospital went bareheaded. One of 
the most frequent of questions has always 
been, “ Why were caps abolished at the 
Bluecoat School?" The answer ma; not 


rupees the conscientious old soldier vas 
no means badly off. 

After a delay of several weeks a hom. 
ward-bound tramp steamer called at th 
port, the chums paid for berths, and eves- 
tually reached London in safety. 

Both Miller and Pope are doing well; t: 
former became partner in a provincial circu, 
and the latter joined a firm of wild.beas 
dealers down Shadwell way. 
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be quite satisfactory, but it is the best th; 
can be given. Because they were absurdi 
small, and were difficult to keep on the head 
so that it used to be said that their ool 
real use was to enable a boy to get a com. 
fortable drink at the pump which even 
Blue at the old school knew so well ! 

The celebrated white bands came int 
regular use probably about 1730, and har 
always been fastened with pins. A pin ba 
therefore for many long generations had 
very important and specific value at Christ: 
Hospital on this account. The well-know 
coat has not altered much, having been 
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almost certainly always blue in colour. 
though until about 1750 it was perhaps 
without buttons. But it is little known. 
except by the boys or their parents, that the 
lining of the coat is of a brilliant yellow, and 
has been so since 1638. The extremely 
famous yellow stockings perhaps came into 
being from white ones, about 1638, for then 
it was that the authorities decreed that the 
“ ]ynings for the coates shal be dyed yallow 
as well as ye petticoates to avoid vermin by 
reason the white cottens is held to breed the 
same." It thus appears practically certain 
that then occurred the change in the colour 


of the stockings, too, and for the same quaint 
reason. 

^ As to the shoes of the Christ's Hospital 

'* youth, generations of predecessors have been 

^ shod on the same plan. The shoes are 

* there for them, hundreds of pairs of all sizes 
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A King's Scholar at Westminster in Cap, 
Gown, and White Tie. 


and kinds. They are bought in large 
quantities, so as to meet all requirements, 
and the boys have to find a pair to fit their 
feet, or, rather, to make their feet fit the 
shoes ! 

It is well worth noticing, therefore, that, 
whether our forefathers were mistaken or 
not, the part played by yellow in the attire 
of the Bluecoat boy was originally due to 
sanitary, rather than to esthetic, reasons. 
But we would not willingly lose that striking 
dress to-day. The average boy from the 
Horsham School is proud of his quaint attire, 
and rightly so. English folk have always— 
apart from the rude street arab, who is a 
privileged person in such things—looked 
with peculiar affection on the costume of 
the boys of Christ’s Hospital. Kings and 
queens have watched over the welfare of 

these boys; 
adopted them as its particular care ; a warm 
welcome has always awaited them from all 
ranks and classes. Lord Mayors have served 
them at supper; Sovereigns have been 
always publicly welcomed by the head 
“ Grecian ” on their first visit to the“ City“ 
À after a coronation. Charles Lamb, Samuel 
j| X Taylor Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, and others 
have immortalised in the best literature of 
England the great school and the dress 
that they themselves once wore. 
g With such a grand past behind him the 
4 Bluecoat boy of to-day may well be proud 
indeed of his school and of his dress. He is 
| the present bearer of the noblest traditions, 
and we need not doubt that he will carry 
4 them on at Horsham, and hand them down 
9» unimpaired to future generations. 
j The Londoner has yet with him the fine 


the great City itself has. 
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old school at Westminster, and he rejoices 
thereat. It is almost his last survival (with 
Merchant Taylors’) of all the great schools 
that he once knew so well. Charterhouse 
has gone; Christ's Hospital has gone; St. 
Paul's has far westward ; even the 
former Suffolk Lane establishment has 
moved into the former abode of Charter- 
house, and is now wholly a day school. 
But the fine old school of Elizabeth, under 
the shadow of the Abbey that gave it 
birth so many centuries ago, yet remains 
faithful to London, despite threatenings, 
rumours, and suspicious suggestions. It 
has so far resisted the“ General Post” 
movement, and seems determined so to 
do. Which," as one William Shakespeare 
and his friend Ben Jonson, who both knew 
Westminster School well would exclaim 
together, is a consummation devoutly to 


be wished." 

The average Londoner knows the West- 
minster ‘“ Scholar" well; he sees him go 
daily along Victoria Street to the celebrated 
Vincent Square, either to take part in the 
sports or to watch them. Every arab in 
Westminster is 
square cap, with that cloth gown, with that 
white tie. He knows that if a boy wears a 
black tie he is not a ** Scholar," but a town 
boy, unless an accompanying silk hat tells 
him that the Scholar " is about to enjoy an 
ee exeat." 

The gown, with its long pointed sleeves, 
has been worn at Westininster for many 
generations. George Herbert doubtless had 
one in 1604, and Charles Wesley wore it a 
century or so later. At the time of Trafalgar 
its wearers made themselves prominent in 
the neighbourhood of the Abbey, and when 
King Edward vu. ascended the throne, the 
first of his subjects throughout the whole 
British Empire to shout God Save the 
King" was the Captain of Westminster 
School, who still appeared before his Sove- 
reign in the cap and gown, as his predecessors 
had done for three hundred years. 

Etiquette about this gown at Westminster 
is very strict. A junior scholar, or “ first 
election," is obliged to carry, 
not wear, his gown when with- 
in walls of college; a“ second 
election" may on no account 
leave off his gown, wherever 
he is; a“ third election " must 
wear a gown whilst in bounds, 
but no cap. A * senior elec- 
tion" in college may please 
himself whether he wears a 
gown without a cap or a cap 
without a gown, or he may 
wear both. All King's 
Scholars " must wear evening- 
dress in the Abbey at certain 
times, even though the service 
be in the morning ; they must 
also wear the same dress under 
their gowns at the school con- 
cert, during the run of the 
Latin play, and at the“ Com- 
mendation.“ 

Winchester has, I am glad to 
say, retained so far the signifi- 
cant gown of its “ Collegers.“ 
Mr. A. F. Leach, whose fine 
volume on the celebrated 
school is so well known, and 
with whom I generally find 
myself in such close agreement 
as to all that concerns our 
great scheols, seems to regret 
much that she has done so, in 
which I am quite unable to agree with 
him, as the reader will already have guessed. 
Of course there is something to be said 
for his view when he points out that the 
present gown of the ** Colleger '" at Winchester 
is not the original one, either in shape or 
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colour; that it is very awkward for boys 
when engaged in many sports or pastimes 
to have it tucked up clumsily behind ; and 
that it is neither light nor cheap. But 
surely some of those faults could without 
much difficulty be remedied. 

William of Wykeham's intentions were 
that his scholars should wear long coats, 
high waistcoats, white ties, and black broad 
hats. The present *'Colleger" wears a 
gown that is certainly too long and heavy for 
perfect comfort, and it must be admitted 
that it is not nearly so shapely in its cut 
as the Westminster one. It reaches almost 
down to his boots at the back, and it fits 
round his shoulders like a cape, stopping 
sharp at the elbows. The college finds the 
cloth for the garment, but the boy has to 
pay for its making ; which, again, is contrary 
to Westminster custom, where the school 
finds the“ King's Scholar" his gown, sur- 

lice, etc., entirely free of cost to himself. 

n fact, it usually furnishes him with two 
gowns at the same time—one for regular use 
and the other one for special occasions and 
Sundays. 

Yet, far as the Winchester boy's gown 
falls behind the attire of some oí the school- 
boys mentioned in this article, I should be 
very sorry to see it abolished. Mr. Leach 
opposes having any rules of dress at our 
chief schools, especially of old-fashioned 
styles. I myself should certainly be one 
of their greatest supporters, so long as they 
were, of course, not absolutely ridiculous or 
unbecoming. And I don't think anyone 
can lay that fault to the charge of the Win- 
chester gown, however deficient it may be in 
some points. 

The well-known Bluecoat School at Bath 
was established by Robert Nelson in 1711, 
for the benefit of children who might need 
assistance in their education, etc., and who 
belonged to the famous Somersetshire town 
or its environs. Though it has not attained 
to the pinnacle of renown that the other 
schools here dealt with have reached, never- 
theless it has always proved an excellent 
schoo! for boys, nlbeit its scholars have 


[From a sketch by V. KINGSTON, 
A Charterhouse Scholar (as he used to be) in Full Dress. 


usually been of years much less mature than 
the boys in the upper classes of those de- 
scribed. Indeed, to-day the Bluecoat boys 
at Bath have, I believe, to be not more than 
fourteen years old. 

Yet, this school is well worth including in 
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our article, for its boys have a very dis- 
tinctive dress, the most striking parts of 
which are perhaps the white bands at the 
throat—evidently copied from the example 
of the greater and more famous original 
Bluecoat Schoo:—the coat, and the cap, 
with its turned-up rim and white tassel. 

The coat is, of eourse, of a blue colour, and 
buttons close. It fits somewhat tightly up 
under the collar, which is white, and ite 
front eorners are rounded, if we may use the 
]rishman's expression. The trousers are 
long, not of the knee-breeches pattern of the 
older Bluecoat boy. The hat is soft and 
round, having a wide margin turned up 
all the way, just like the bottom of a pair of 
trousers often is. A prominent white tassel 
hangs loosely from one side of the top of the 
hat, and completes the attire of a boy who 
is, on the whole, fairly familiar to citizens of 
the good old town which has come down to 
us from Roman days. 

A Bluecoat School. worth noticing for ita 
present-day garb is that at Bristol, known 
as Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital This school 
was founded in 1586, and its dress to-day 
is almost precisely the same as it was in the 
stirring times of ‘‘ good Queen Bess.” 

The coat, stockings, and bands are exactly 
like those of boys at Christ’s Hospital, 


though the shoes are rather different, and 
the Bristol Bluecoat boy yet retains his 
quaint hat! This hat was quainter still 


a century ago, but was modified some 
thirty years back. It is now dark blue, with 
gold rim and tassel, and much resembles 
what the Christ’s Hoapital hat used to be at 
the beginning of last century as to ite shape 
and size. 

The boys at the Bristol school who wear 
this curious sixteenth-century dress number 
about 160. They are all “scholarship ” 
boys, presentations having long been 
abolished there, and ali are Bristol boys 
except two. 

The old Charterhouse boy, with his smart 
gown, cap, and knee-breeches, his pointed 
shoes and open waistcoat, his white choker 
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and close-fitting coat, has gone—so far as 
those garments are concerned he has been 
gone for many years! And, with all 
apologies to Mr. Leach, the more's the pity, 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Bluecoat School, Bristol. 
say I. For his dress was both picturesque 
and attraetive in those days, which is more 
than can be said for it at present. 

There is, of course, very distinctive dress 
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WALL. 


for nearly all the public schools when ane 
deals with sports, but this hardly cemes 
within our category in this artiele, though 
it may be interesting to mention one or two 
instances of such. Eton colour is light 
blue, and the cricket eleven show it by their 
caps and in the edging of their blazers 
From it Cambridge adopted its University 
colour, which, once on a time, was pink, 
after Westminster's famous colour. 

Westminster still sticks loyally to that 
same pretty pink which it has had for so 
many decades. The jackets of the chief 
cricket team and football team, as well as 
the caps, are wholly pink, and the boys 
eutitled to wear the colours are known as 
“pinks.” They always ferm a subject of 
much interest and attraction to the strangers 
strolling along busy Victoria Street, who see 
thus a display of bright colour suddenly 
burst on them from Dean’s Yard when the 
Poi are setting out for the playing. 

elds. 

Harrow holds fast by the dazk blue that 
we know so well from its Oxford coun 
and those Hazrovisne who have the right to 
sport the colours om their hats, coats, etc., 
are ever a subject of envy to less-favoured 
mortals at tho School on. the Hill.“ 

Charterhouse has salmon for its prevailing 
hue when one gets into the cricket eleven, 
though the football team has that well- 
known red and dark-blue combination which 
has so often distinguished itself on great 
fields. 

And thus the schools go on, with every 
variety of colour, to make the initiated 
understand which is which in this connection. 
They are all proud of their special colours 
and styles, which makes it all the more 
remarkable that several of the older founda- 
tions should have been so ready to give up 
the distinctive dress which had marked out 
their own scholars, often for centuries past. 
But, at any rate, we may again express our 
delight that some survivals of the ancient 
attire are still with us. Long may they 
continue to be so! : 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Herne," “My Holidays with Mac," etc. etc. 


* DAR DON Mitt! Bardon Mill! cried the 

station-master, and we descended from 
the train at a coumtry station beside the 
Tyne. Yes; the porter can bring up your 
luggage as soon aa he has made up his sheet. 
Up the hill to the left; it’s only a quarter 
of a mile." 

When we arrived at our destination one 
glance at the supper-table told us that we 
were going to have a good time. The room 
looked cheerful, the fare was good, and, best 
of all, for Mac's sake, there was plenty of it. 
Oh, rather," was the reply to a ques- 
tion, “ I should think we do like girdle- 
cakes. Just the thing. No, nothing else, 
thank you. Our luggage will be up pre- 
sently, but the porter had to make his bed, 
or tuck up his sheet, or something, before 
he could come." 

“ You know," he told me after supper, I 
have an impression that the best part of 
our holiday is about to begin. Do you 
know why I am so interested in the Wall?“ 

[44 Why ? 35 
“: Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken 

the Wall. 

Rome is above the Nations, but Thou art over all. 


Now do you understand?“ 


PART III. 


“I think I da You have been reading 
Kipling. It is the glamour of ‘ Puck of 
Pook's Hill.’ Well, I have anticipated your 
wants. I brought it away with me. If 
you go upstairs and get it out of my port- 
manteau you can read me a chapter aloud.” 

* Right you are! There are three chap- 
ters. We must begin with ‘A Centurion of 
the Thirtieth,’ and then there are ‘On the 
Great Wall,’ and * The Winged Hats.’ They 
are all about the Wall." 

There are few things more pleasant than 
listening to a really interesting reader, 
provided the book is a good one. Mac 
read the first of the three chapters, and we 
talked it over until we could see the Wall 
as it was at the time of the Roman occu- 
pition, and picture the “ Little People" 
crossing the heather-clad moors in order to 
see the wonders of the Wall, and the more 
wonderful men who guarded it. 

There was no doubt about our occupa- 
tion next day. We must go to the Wall, 
and goat once. True, the handbook had not 
arrived, and so it could be but a preliminary 
investigation, but we were too impatient to 
wait until another day. l 

Mac was planning our walk with the aid 
of the map when I came down. 


“E have made an extraordinary dis- 
covery,” he announced. “ Look at this.” 
He pointed to the gealogical map of North- 
umberland. 

" See, we are on the Yoredale rocks 
limestones and shales—so this book says. 
Now, right along here, from east to west, 
runs a band of basalt, that red line on the 
map. It is a few miles to the north of the 
Tyne, and parallel with it. Well now 
comes the extraordinary part. The Wall 
follows that band of basalt for fifteen 
miles. What can be the reason of that? 
I did not think the Romans knew enough 
geology to distinguish basalt from brachio- 
pods, and yet they rua their Wall along the 
very line of that narrow band.” 

* Yes, it is curious," I remarked.  ** Per. 
haps the simplest way to find an explana- 
tion is to have a look at it. Hurry up with 
your ninth piece of bacon, and we will start.” 

We turned. westward to Henshaw, which, 
Mac said, was merely a suburb of Bardon 
Mill, and then bore northward to Stane- 
gate, the nearest Roman road. This is a 
pleasant turf-covered track, leading east 
and west, parallel with, but about a mile 
to the south of the Wall, (Here we must 
again remind. you that the Wall must 
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always be spelt with a capital; a small 
initial letter would be des’ ration.) There 
was no mistaking Stanegate, it was too 
etraight, and we followed it for a mile or 
SO before turning again in the direction of 
the Wall. A black cow glared at us as we 
entered a field, and reminded us irresistibly 
of the mock turtle in ** Alice in Wonder: 
land." It might have served as the artist's 
model, so striking was the resemblance. 

Crossing the high road near Twice Brewed, 
a wayside inn whose name is its most curious 
feature, we soon reached a footpath at 
Peel Crag. 

* We will take this, said Mac. Ac- 
cording to the map the Wall is here. Oh, 
look at those cliffs. See, they run right 
along to the east, and there is one of the 
Northumbrian lakes in the distance. Isn't 
this jolly fine ? ” 

* Magnificent. Do you notice that the 
cliffs, as you call them, face north ? What 
do you think of them as a natural fortitica- 
tion? 

" Why, yes, and they are dark- coloured, 
too. Of course, it is the basalt band, 
and crags like that would form a splendid 
defence. They are almost perpendicular 
along here. Let us make for the lake." 

* Yes, and look at the top of the line of 
crags. I shall be surprised if the Wall 
does not run along the crest. Look there, 
you can see the masonry Now do you 
see why the Wall follows the basalt ? ” 

* Of course I do. The Romans probably 
knew nothing about basalt, but they found 
these crags, with a perpendicular face on 
the side where they wanted protection, and 
they ran their Wall along them. What 
& fine idea! I don't wonder any more. 
But I want to climb those crags.” 

We were following the line of cliffs east- 
wards, and keeping about a hundred yards 
from them. The Wall could now be seen 
quite plainly, running along the summit 
just at the edge of the cliff, up and down 
as the height of the crags varied. Crag 
Lough, said to be the prettiest of the North- 
umbrian lakes, nestled at the foot of the 
precipice. 

Just before we came to the lake our path 
turned towards the crags, and we followed 
it across an intervening marsh, and ascended 
the ridge at a point where a sheep-track 
showed us that it was possible to reach the 
top. A short scramble brought us to the 
Wall itself—Hadrian’s Wall It is no 
longer thirty feet in height, but we could 
reconstruct it as it stood in the time of 
Parnesius, centurion of the Thirti.th. 

“ Along the top are towers with guard- 
houses, small towers, between. Even on 
the narrowest part of it three men with 
shields can walk abreast, from guard-house 
to guard-house. A little curtain wall, 
no higher than a man's neck, runs along the 
top of tbe thick wall, so that from a distance 
you see the helmets of the sentries sliding 
back and forth like beads. Thirty feet 
high is the Wall, and on the Picts' side, the 
North, is a ditch, strewn with blades of old 
swords and spear-heads set in wood. and 
tyres of wheels joined by chains. The Little 
People come there to steal iron for their 
arrow-heads." 

"I do wish old Parnesius were here to 
show us round," said Mac. “Just think 
what yarns he could spin. I expect he 
hunted the Picts over the very heather 
just beyond the lake. And think of the 
attacks on the Wall. They would not have 
assaulted it hore, it was too jolly strong ; 
but they might have tried at the gap along 
there. I should have liked to see the fights.” 

There was enough of the Wall left to give 
us an idea of its original strength, and to 
make us marvel at the solidity of its masonry 
and the hardness of the cement that has 
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defied the elements for eighteen hundred 
years or so, and has not yielded without 
a struggle even to the destructive hand of 
man. 

We followed the line of the Wall for 
several miles, noting the mile-castles built 
to house the troops that garrisoned it, 
and noticing how cleverly they had been 
placed near the weakest places, in order 
to have a guard ever at hand where an 
attack was likely to be developed. The 
extent of the remains pleased and astonished 
us. We had not the remotest notion that 
there was so much of Roman England 
to be seen at the present day, and our ouly 
regret was that, owing to the non-arrival 
of our book, so much was for the moment 
unexplained. We came to Borcovicus, one 
of the fortified military towns or stations 
on the Wall, and revelled in its wonders— 
gateways, pillars, decorated stonework, 
& Roman pestle and mortar, remains of 
large and small buildings, and relics so 
numerous that we nad reluctantly to leave 
them but half explored and not half under- 
stood. Crossing a field between the camp 
its modern name is Housesteads—and the 
road, we endeavoured to find what our 
map called a Mithraic Cave, but unsuccess- 
fully. 
Never mind," was Mac's philosophic 
remark; if we don't come here again I'm 
a double Dutchman.” 

We were again tempted to visit the Wall 
in the evening, but decided to give it a 
rest, and set out for a country ramble instead, 
First of all, however, we hunted vainly for 
a post-office, finding it ultimately (with 
the assistance of a porter) at the railway- 
station, the station-master being also the 
post-master. The combination is not with- 
out its advantages, because it is possible 
to keep a person of Mac's temperament 
amused with the trains while his elders are 
waiting for the letters, A treasure was 
awaiting us at the post-office: Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce's Handbook to the Roman 
Wall.” Mac dived into it as we walked, 
treating me to a summary of the history of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, with a 
detailed description of the composition of 
the army of occupation. Thus: 

The Tribune of the first cohort of the 
Frixagi at Vindobala. The Prefect of the 
second ala of Asturians at Cilurnum. The 
Tribune of the first cohort of the Tungrians 
at Borcovicus.' ” 

“ Listen," he cried, reading as he walked, 
“is not this interesting? How do you 
think they found out the names of the 
stations on the Wall and identified them 
as has been done? Well a document 
called the Notitia has come down to us. It 
shows where the chief officers of the empire 
were stationed all over the world. I have 
just read some of it to you, and you see that 
it says that the Tribune of the first cohort 
of the Tungrians was stationed at Borcovicus, 
Now at Housesteads Camp, the place we 
were at this morning, they found a number of 
altars inscribed with the name of the first 
cohort of the Tungrians (or Tungarians), 
and so it is inferred that Housesteads is 
the ancient Borcovicus. They have found 
out the names of the other stations in the 
same way. Jolly smart, I call it." 

Mac continued to read for my benefit 
and his own, until he was brought up short 
by running into an inoffensive cow, which 
was feeding by the: roadside. Then he 
shut up the book. 

„This is a pretty place," he observed as 
we followed the road leading from Ridley 
to Beltingham, ‘and there is the very best- 
kept garden I have ever seen." 

We were passing a house by the roadside, 
and the garden on our left was so full of 
cluster roses and a wealth of other flowers 
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that we were compelled to stop to admire 
it. Beltingham, wéich we came to next, is 
well worth a visit, its old-world appearance 
suggesting that the years have rolled back 
and the sixteenth century is with us again. 
After seeing the church with the lepers' 
window, we returned by the river to supper 
and more handbook. Before retiring for 
the night a programme for the following 
day had been arranged. 

Gilsland Spa was our destination, and 
the 9.13 train carried us there. Gilsland is 
& pretty place, but, unfortunately, too many 
ids are aware of this We left the . 

oarding-houses behind us, however, and 
walked westward in the direction of Bird. 
oswald, with the Wall away on the left hand. 
After a steady tramp of a couple of miles 
we came to the camp, but decided to press 
on and to visit it on the return journey. 
We had something to see of almost greater 
interest than the Wall itself. 

Soon after passing Birdoswald Mac found 
a wild barberry-bush in the hedge, the 
first we had ever seen growing outside a 
garden, 

“The only other barberry-tree I know,” 
said he, is in a Kentish garden. Some-one 
has buried a dog under it, and has put up 
a tombstone. The inscription reads: 


“T'is spirit has gone to the land of the frce, 
His body is under the barberry-tree.’ 


Barberry-trees and juriper-trees always 
renund me of fairy-tales and tombstones. 
They are quite the proper kind of tree to 
bury yourself under. I don't know why." 

Still going westward, we proceeded another 
mile along a rarrow road running parallel 
to the Wall. We saw two women coming 
towards us, walking rapidly, and talking 
together in an animated manner. The elder 
woman had on an old-fashioned sun-bonnet 
and looked the picture of a Northumbrian 
farmer’s wife of the middle of the last 
century. The younger carried a stick and 
hurried her mother forward. 

“ Ha'e ye seen t'coo ? " was their excited 
inquiry, as we came up. 

* No," said Mac. Have you lost one?“ 

" Ay, and she cam' along this road. 
Ye must ha'e passed her.” 

* No, we have not, and we have followed 
the road all the way from Gilsland. She 
must have gone the other way." 

* She cam' this way, and may have 
turned in somewhere by the roadside. 
We must be getting on to find her." 

* Well, we hope you will. Can you tell 
us where we turn off for Coome Crag * " 

„Ay, through the white gate by the 
lodge, just along there, and go down through 
the wood. Good-day to ye.” 

* Good-day.” 

And we wondered whether those two 
poor women would find their cow. And 
as we never heard of them again we are still 
wondering. 

We soon came to the white gate, and a 
walk of a quarter of a mile or less brought 
us to the top of a ravine at the foot of which 
flows the river Irthing. The wooded hill- 
side has been extensively quarried, and it 
was these quarrics that we had come to see. 
Our handbook had told us that from 
Coome Crag much of the stone used to build 
the Wall was taken. We wanted to see a 
Roman quarry. 

After a good deal of scrambling about we 
found the rock-face of which we were in 
search. It was the Roman quarry, and, 
more interesting still, there, upon it, were 
inscriptions cut by the workmen nearly 
1,800 years ago. Some of the letters were 
indistinct, but we had no difficulty in making 
out the names JVSTVS, SECVRVS, and 
MATHRIANVS. Mac took the inevitable 
photograph, from a perilous position by a 
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birch-tree on the top of a precipice, and 
we then descended the Rill in order to find 
another inscription which our handbook told 
us was there. We were unsuccessful this 
time, but we were satisfied with what we 
had seen. This other inscription reads, 
FAVST. ET RVF. COS.—1.e. Faustinus 
and Rufus, Consuls; and history records 
that these two were consuls in A.D. 210. 
According to Dr. Bruce, in a quarry near 
Brampton, about half-way between Gils- 
land and Carlisle, there is a still more remark- 
able inscription. It may be translated thus: 
* A vexillation of the second legion, under 
an optio called Agricola, were, in the consul. 
ship of Flavius Aper and Albinus Maximus 
(A.D. 207) employed here to hew stone." 

We spent a long time at Coome Crag, 
intensely interested in what we saw, feelit.7 
that these roughly cut inscriptions brough: 
us much nearer to the life of Roman times 
than anything we had previously seen. 
We next walked back to Birdoswald, as :t 
is now called, but we prefer its Roman 
name, Amboglanna, where the “ first cohort 
of Dacians, styled Aelia," was stationed. 

Amboglanna is the largest station on the 
line of the Wall, and we hoped to find its 
interest correspond with its size. We were, 
however, a little disappointed, as the 
remains are not 80 well exposed as at other 
stations. However, there was the strength 
of its position to admire, for the camp is 
nn on two sides by cliffs, the river 
rthing flowing at the foot of them, and the 
view from the edge of these cliffs has been 
described as resembling that of the supposed 
site of Troy. Standing outside the camp, 
on the northern side, we tried to make out 
the line of che Maiden Way, one of the great 
Roman roads, which crossed the Wall at 
Amboglanna, and ran in a north-westerly 
direction towards Bewcastle. But all we 
saw was a fine open stretch of gentle hills 
and moorland, and the remains of Triermain 
Castle. 

We found a more interesting way back to 
Gilsland than that by which we had cume, 
but, by taking it, missed our last chance 
of learning the fate of the lost cow. At 
Gilsland the inner man was refreshed, and 
we then decided to walk home, seeing what 
we could of the Wall on the way. As there 
was not time to do all that we should have 
liked, we omitted Magna, the camp near 
Greenliead, and explored Thirlwall Castle 
instead. The castle is built entirely of 
Btones taken from the Wall, the lords of 
medieval times having apparently had 
no antiquarian yearnings, It is a fine 
old ruin, and we spent a long time inside 
it. Thirlwall is one of the weakest places 
on the line of the Wall, and may have been 
the scene of many assaults during the time 
of the Roman occupation. Here there are 
no basalt cliffs, no steep hills, and the Wall 
crosses a flat, open valley, through which 
the little river Tipalt flows. 

From Thirlwall we followed the road 
for about a mile. As we walked up a 
steep hill from Greenhead, we came upon a 
man and a dog trying to get at something 
which seemed to be in the interior of a 
rough wall (built more recently than 
Hadrian’s) which ran beside the road. The 
object of their search was a rabbit, which 
had been hard pressed by the dog and had 
taken refuge in the nearest hole. The man 
pulled out the stones, and the dog danced 
round with the anticipatory glee which 
precedes the end of a successful hunt. 
Just when his capture seemed assured, 
Br'er Rabbit hurriedly left his refuge, 
skipped gaily across the road, and settled 
down in the interior of a more substantial 
wall on the other side. Dog and man were 
defeated, and Mac, who would never make 
& sportsman, rejoiced. 
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“ I don't like to see the poor little beasts 
hurt,” he said. 1 didn’t tell that man, 
but I am jolly glad the rabbit got away. 
He deserved to.” 

We now rejoined the Wall, and, learning 
from a man who was hammering some- 
thing in his back garden that we could 
follow it without difficulty to Aesica, the 
next station of importance, we decided to 
do so. We deserted the road, and started 
to scramble up and down the Nine Nicks of 
Thirlwall. The name is taken from the 
nine (or more or less) little isolated peaks 
in the basalt ridge, which here stands out 
boldly, forming a fine natural fortification 
on the northern side. Mac almost wept as 
he saw the ruin wrought by a nameless 
quarry company, who covet the basalt cliffs 
for building stone, and are fast destroying 
this part of the Wall. Our protests were, 
however, limited to throwing stones at their 
wheelbarrows, but, as Mac said, it was a 
pleasure to be able to do even that. By 
standing near the cliff edge at the limit of 
the quarrying operations we were able to 
examine a fine section of the Wall, and were 
not without hope that a Roman coin or some 
other relic might reward our search for a 
memento. Fortune, however, did not 
favour us, and as the stones from the Wall 
were weighty, we did not bring any of them 
&Way. ; i 

The Wall winds up and down the Nine 
Nicks with exemplary perseverance, and 
as there is a considerable gap between 
every two peaks, we found the attempt 
to follow it conscientiously somewhat 
tiring. It was, however, well worth the 
trouble of doing so, if only to admire the 
view to the north, and to try to reproduce 
the conditions of Roman times when the 
Asturiana and the Dacians met between 
Aesica and Thirlwall, and told each other the 
latest news from east and west. 

We were delighted with the appearance 
of Aesica, for the remains were numerous 
and well exposed, but we had only time for 
& hasty glance at the most interesting parts 
of the camp, and determined to leave its 
inore detailed gxploration for another day. 
We notec, however, that on the north 
was to be scen the remains of an aqueduct 
which brought water to the station from 
far up the Caw Burn. 

“ We must explore that aqueduct,” was 
Mac's announcement. We can do it the 
next time we come to Aesica.” 22 

The population of Aesica at the present 
time consists mainly of cattle, of which 
Mac remarked that their bark is worse than 
their bite, and then explained himself by 
saying that they weren't so fierce as they 
looked. The ruins are fenced off, but the 
cows wander round the fences, and gaze 
pityingly at the poor creatures who prefer 
stone walla to Northumbrian grass. 

Turning southwards from  Aesica, we 
joined dtanegate, and tried to follow it. 
The nativo farmers, however, appear to have 
decided that there is no longer a right of 
way. They recognise neither via, actus, 
nor even iter, and though we went over it 
for a considerable distance, there was 
much wall and hedge climbing to be done 
on the way. We passed a field in which 
was & bull that bellowed at us from the 
other side of a thick hedge, and made our 
way across delightful country to Bardon 
Mill, arriving at dusk quite ready for a 
substantial meal. Afterwards Mac read 
the story of the way in which the Wall was 
defended by Parnesius when the ** Winged 
Hats " attacked it. 

The next morning was misty, but promis- 
ing. In Kent they call such & morning 
a '" hopping" morning, because they are 
80 common at the time of the hop-picking. 
These mornings come in the autumn, and 


are always followed by fine, bright dir: 
We decided to giv the Wall a day's rest, a: 
ourselves also, su we spent morning i: 
afternoon by the side of the Tyne. 

“We were lounging about," Mac te! 
me, "if you want an expression. I w: 
throwing stones into the water; you wer 
nearly asleep. I daresay you call it readin: 
but no one could possibly have read tr 
‘Origin of Species’ for three hours at 
stretch, so you must have been asleep me 
of the time. You tell all sorts of tales abo: 
me, so be honest, and put this in too." 

At any rate, we were more energetic i: 
the evening, when we discovered an almo 
ideal walk away to the south. Beltingha: 
is the first place on this route, then t 
hill south of Ridley, where the road is lik: 
a track in the chalk country, and mountain 
ash and wild-rose bushes abound. Nes: 
when 600 feet up, turn to the west, an 
walk for two miles parallel to, but abo: 
the Tyne valley, with all the country íx 
miles spread out on your right. Turn agair. 
this time to the north, and descend, by « 
track which is little more than a path, t 
Willimotuswyke, and so home. Wilh 
moteswyke is now a farm-house, but it: 
as romantic a farm-house as could b 
imagined. It was no doubt a mediae 
stronghold, and is said to have been tL: 
birthplace of Ridley the martyr. A 
present it looks, from the distance—ani 
Mac can see it out of his bedroom window— 
like an old castle. Indeed, although usd 
as a farm, it represents a fortified farm. 
house of a type that must have been commet 
enough :t one time, though few sul 
specimens as this remain. 

From Willimoteswyke to Bardon Mill i: 
a quiet stroll towards the river and acros 
the ford. Beyond the ford is the railway, 
which also has to be crossed, and here wi 
were f.ced by a difficulty. A long. lone 
long mineral train was standing in tk 
Station, and it stretched right bevond it. 
over the crossing, and for a considera! 
distance beyond that. Could we dod 
between tw? trucks as it stood there? W. 
were wondering how long we should have t 
wait for it to move on, if we did not mak 
an attempt to cross before it got out of tk: 
way, when a good-natured railway-ma: 
solved the difficulty. He calmly ur- 
coupled two trucks, and so let us pa- 
without even a thrill of excitement, for u 
the front part of the train had moved th 
part behind us would have remained when 
it was. So the day ended. 

Where to-day, Mac?” was my greeting 
next morning. 

„Oh, let us explore that watercourse. 
and then go on to Aesica and photograph 
the ruins." 
The first four miles to Dean Hons: 
were soon over, for they represented ok 

ound, and we then turned towards tL: 
ine of the Wall, taking a track by the sidt 
of which we found a guide-post marke 
* Edge's Green and North." This directio: 
amused us greatly, for, as Mac said, it 
distinctly conveyed the suggestion tha 
you had only to follow the track far enough 
to get to the North Pole. 

We the Vallum,“ the earth wa! 
to the south of the principal wall, at Cas 
Gap, and then the Wall itself, pausing i: 
order to identify a house known as Bur 
Deviot, the former resort of smuggler 
and sheep-stealers, A mile farther on w 
crossed the Caw Burn, the little strean 
that supplied the water for the aqueduct. 
At Edge's Green our map warned us that w 
were close to the object of our search, and. 
after some trouble, we found it. What vw 
saw was a well-defined ditch crossing th 
meadow on our left, and Mac confess 
himself disappointed. 
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more than this," he said. 


In 


“I thought we should find something 
* A pipe carried 


along on a row of arches at least. Why, 


' this old ditch might have been made by the 


farmer whose field we are in." 

He would hardly have made a ditch 
five miles long, when his land is naturally 
well-drained. Think of the ingenuity exer- 
cised in carrying this artificial stream 
along the sides of the hills for several 
miles, either at the same level, or with a 
gentle slope towards Aesica. Those Roman 
engineers knew their business.” 

This view of the matter appealed to Mac, 
and he proceeded to photograph the ** ditch,” 
in order to have something to disappoint 
his friends with. We now took a track 
over the moors to the west, following the 
aqueduct as long as we could distinguish 
it, and then turning south in the direction 


of Aesica. Here we spent a couple of 
. hours with the 


“ Handbook" and the 
camera, tracing the walls and buildings, 
snap-shotting the vaulted chamber and 
the gateways, and generally having a 
good time. We then walked home, first 
having a “ bread and cheese" lunch at 
the Canta House Inn and afterwards 
taking the road to Haltwhistle. But Halt- 
whistle lies on the main road, and the way 
back through Melkridge along the river 
valley was hot and dusty, and not nearly 
so enjoyable as the moorland. Therefore, 
though the journey seemed long, the record 
thereof shall be short. 

After supper, while we were talking over 
the events of the day, with the window 
wide open and a big lamp in the middle 
of the room, tens of thousands of midges, 
attracted by the light, settled on the glass 
of the window. The more venturesome 
spirits entered the room, and either killed 
themselves round the lamp or were slain 
by Mac’s hand as they attempted to sup 
off him. Our window faced south, and the 
wind was in the south-east. This had 
evidently had something to do with the 
assembling of the flies, for we found that on 
the other side of the house, where there 
was another window with an equally 
bright light, there were scarcely any flies 
at all. When Mac had been sufficiently 
bitten we retired for the night, leaving the 
enemy in possession. 

It was so hot next day that most of the 
time was spent by the river, but an evening 
walk to the top of the hill opposite Chester- 
holme was voted a great success. The 
hill, which raises its head proudly to the 
height of 913 feet, is crowned by a monument 
supposed to have been erected to the memory 
of a Roman warrior or governor. A colony 
of ants had taken possession of the base, 
and were holding a reception, largely 
attended, as we arrived, uninvited, in their 
midst. As they were of the flying variety, 
and far more numerous than ourselves, we 
left them alone and sat down in the heather 
instead. We descended the other face of 
the hill by a romantically beautiful path, 
to Thorngrafton, which is but a short 
mile from Bardon Mill. 

We had now to pay a visit to Hexham, 
for we had not made a thorough exploration 
of the town, nor had we seen the battle. 
field. Leaving by the first train, we got to 
Hexham early, and walked up into the 
town. Mac dived suddenly into a shop. 

“ Good-morning." he said to the young 
lady behind the counter. Here is the 
penny I owe you." 

“I do not remember it.“ 

“ Why, you got the ‘Handbook to the 
Wall ' for me, and sent it on by post because 
Gibson’s was shut up. I gave you two 
and eightpence—half a crown for the book 
and twopence for postage, but the postage 
cost threepence. See, here is the stamp." 
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The young lady seemed to be taken aback 
by this display of generosity. She smiled 
at Mac, who grinned at her in return. 
Finally, a brilliant idea occurred to her. 
In softest Northumbrian she addressed 
him: 

* Well, I think you may keep it for your 
honesty.” 

Mac confessed outside that he had come 
off second-best ! 

The way to Hexham battlefield (1464— 
you need not look up the date) was interest- 
ing because it lay thrcugh wonds most of 
the time, and also because all the sheep cf 
Northumbria seemed to be on tho road, 
on their way to market. The battlefield, a 
large, open piece of ground, half meadow 
and half moor, was strangely like the rest 
of the country, but we saw it, ard we photo- 
graphed it, though there was not even the 
ghost of a defeated Lancastrian to throw 
an air of romance over the picture, Queen 
Margaret is supposed to have hidden after 
the battle ina cave on the Dipton Burn with 
her son, young Edward of Lancaster. "We 
followed the stream up through the woods, 
and beautiful woods they are, but could 
find no cave at all. Mac comforted himself 
with the reflection that, if we could not 
find it, it must have made a jolly good 
hiding-place. 

Returning to Hexham, we saw the rest 
of the town, and tried to get into the Abbey 
church, but unfortunately it was under- 
going restoration, and we had to be content 
with a view of the exterior. As we had a 
couple of hours to wait for a train, we 
decided to walk on to Haydon Bridge and 
to join it there. On the way we passed 
through a remarkable wood. The trees 
were all pines, and the undergrowth was 
all ferns of one particular kind. No other 
tree or plant was to be seen in the wood. 
By its side ran a rough stone wall, dividing it 
from the road. A great number of rabbits 
had come out of the wood and were feeding 
in the field across the road. As we ap- 
proached, however, they scampered back 
into the wood, crossing the road, and 
running right up and over the wall, which 
was fully four or five feet in height. Mac 
named the place the Wood of the Ferns, 
and Pines, and the Climbing Rabbits.” 
Our train arrived at Haydon Bridge just as 
we walked into the station. 

When it grew dark we shut the window 
to keep out the expected swarms of flies, 
but the wind had gone round to the west, 
and we found them later on the window at 
the back of the house. They had deserted 
our side entirely, but were present in their 
thousands on the western windows. 

There was rain in the night, and the next 
morning was cool and clear. We made use 
of the opportunity to make a detailed 
exploration of our own station, Borcovicus. 
Following the directions of the Handbook," 
we tramped round and round the camp 
from point to point—to see Roman bridges, 
baths, gateways, columns, guard-chambers, 
halls, courts, and much besides—until we 
had walked for nearly two hours inside a 
square of scarcely five acres in extent. We 
then crossed to the low ridge to the south 
of the station, and found the site of the 
Mithraic temple, where Mac delivered 
himself of the verses about ** Mithras, God 
of the Morning," to several cows and an 
extensive view. 

There was one other station to be visited 
before we left the Wall, and that was 
Cilurnum, the camp of camps. Taking 
the train to Fourstones next morning, 
we walked across to Walwick, and so to our 
destination. Once more, with the assist- 
ance of our invaluable ' Handbook,” we 
made a detailed examination of all the 
remains, and so much was there to be seen 
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that we found it difficult to get away. 
There was the aerarium of the station, 
where the treasure-chest of the regiment 
was kept; there were the courts in which 
justice was administered, and the ante- 
chamber in which the litigants or the 
prisoners waited for their cases to come on 
for trial. A typical Roman forum was in 
front of us, with its paved court, its gate- 
ways, and its colonnade, and the atmosphere 
of Pompeii or Rome itself seemed to be 
conjured up by these wonderful remains, 
By the river we saw more buildings, with a 
series of arches in a remarkable state of 
preservation, and we lingered long round 
them. Most interesting of all are the 
remains of the great Roman bridge over the 
North Tyne. The masonry of the abut- 
inent on the western side of the river was 
easily distinguishable, and, as the water 
was low and clear, we thought we could just 
make out one of the water piers—there 
were three in all—which helped to carry 
the bridge over the river. 

We now returned to the camp and spent 
an hour in the museum, where the owner 
has brought together a wonderful collec- 
tion of remains from many points along the 
line of the Wall. Altars and other inscribed 
stones are preserved here in abundance, 
and sculptured figures or fragmenta of figures 
are common. The stones that appealed 
to Mac the most, however, were two that 
had been decorated by a Roman schoolboy. 
Dr. Bruce says of them: 

On one stone. . . is carved a soldier 
and other figures. He bears in his left 
hand a small circular shield, and in his 
right a spear. The next represents a sport- 
ing scene. A man is thrusting at a stag 
whose head is turned towards him; on the 


background is a wild boar. Human nature 


is the samc in every age. Boys will be boys, 


whether their native tongue be that of 
Homer, or of Virgil, or of Milton.” 

It was the character of the drawings 
that appealed to Mac. They were not 
well drawn, they were in no sense artistic, 
they were, as he put it, just figures with 
pom pudding heads and bodies, and rakes 
or hands and feet—the sort of thing that 
decorates the margin of the geography 
book used in the Lower Fourth. 

On leaving Cilurnum we crossed the river 
by the modern bridge, and then made our 
way down the bank on the opposite side 
to see the other abutment of the Roman 
bridge. This abutment is by far the more 
impressive. The river has changed its 
course since Roman times, and the masonry 
is some yards from the water, and, as it has 
been uncovered, it is more accessible. Its 
size and general appearance of solidity 
and strength impressed us particularly, 
and again we marvelled at the engineering 
skill of its builders. We returned to Four- 
stones Station and thence to Bardon Mill 
by train. It was the end. 

It would not be interesting to record how 
we packed our bags and returned to London. 
Mac did not even suggest more than one 
lunch in the train, he did not look out of 
the window, but sat in a corner of the 
carriage, half dozing. When I asked what 
he was thinking about, he replied, 

„% HADRIAN'S WALL." 


[THE END.] 
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AUT blue! Both sea and sky gave this 
keynote of glorious colour. 

It was the first day of our visit to dear 
old Cornwall for the long summer holidays. 
We were a large and merry party, for a 
school chum of mine had induced his people 
to join us in the six weeks’ stay. 

To-day Reg—that is mv friend's name 
has been with me on board my fisherman 
friend's (Cap'n Jimmie Trebarwis) boat, and 
a warm Cornish welcome we both got from 
this good-looking, deep-voiced young salt 
and Dick, his mate, when we met on the 
little slip beneath the towering granite 
cliffs of this wild shore. 

“ Well, my dear boy," said Jim, addressing 
me, have ee forgot your suilin’ for bass 
in the Froes last summer holidays? No, 
I reckon," he quickly added; for you 
sent me the B. O. P.“ with a true and 
beautiful account f our sport, just a 
year ago. I’m always goin’ to keep that 
paper, cos, when I'm old, I'll read it again 
and again, and think of these good days. 

This oonversation was carried on as we 
were lazily sailing towards the Runnel 
Stone—a dangerous rock about a mile 
off the cove and right in the track of small 
coasting craft; so a bell.buoy is anchored 
a quarter of a mile outside, to warn them to 
keep a good look-out. 

Cap’n Jim and his mate were busy with 
the boukter gear, baiting each big shiny 
hook with a sand-launce, and sometimes 
two; deftly covering the hook in order to 
present to the unwary fishes 3 harmless and 
tempting tit- bit. 

* Here we are!" cried the 
“Down sail! You two young gentlemen 
take the oars, and Dick and I will shoot the 
boulter along the base of the Stone. 

Soon the gear was all doing its work on 
the bottom, in the clear green water under 
our boat, and we spent the next two hours 
riding at one end of the boulter, fishing 
with hand-lines. 

Did ee ever catch any big fish ? said 
Jim, addressing Reg. 

“No, Jim; only trout and dace." 

“ Aw, that's all!” said the captain. 
„Well, I expect you'll see somethin’ bigger 
tham they, after you've handled this heavy 
lino for a few minutes —and Jim handed 
my friend a heavy canter and line, with a 
four-pound lead, the hook baited with a 
silvery shiny launce. 

We all had lines out now, and, as good luck 
would have it, Reg’s line was nearly hauled 
out of his clutch by a big fish of some kind, 
and Jim’s advice was quickly given. 

* Don't ee be in a hurry, Mister Riggie ! 
Keep em taut, and haul steady. That's it! 
New, keep him goin’ and I'll stand by with the 
gaff. Here ee is! Steady now! S-t-e-a-d-y !" 

Jim’s gaff was smartly put in the pearly 
white splashing monster alongside, and in a 
moment the great ray was smacking his 
* wings " against the bottom boards of the 
boat, as if he wanted to knock them out. 

“ Now ! what d've think of em ? " said the 
proud and deep-voiced Jim. Did ee ever 
feel a trout pull like that or make such a fuss 
about bein’ out o' water? 

Flap! slap! flap! was the ray's reply, 
but we could not stay to give more attention 
to the creature, for Jim was busy now, and 
quietly, swiftly, and with a master hand, 
a splendid cod, weighing thirty pounds, 
came tumbling in on top of the ray. 

Now came my turn, and also Dick’s. 
We were both hauling, and a big pollack 
and another ray were added to the “ fish- 
room." 


skipper. | 
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Reg was thrilled with unspeakable delight; 
his healthy young frame shook with excite- 
ment, for he was not dealing with dace and 
trout beside a rippling stre:m, but with fish 
whose home was in the vast sea, with 
dangerous rocks at hand and mighty cliffs 
towering high over them when near the 
shore; great fishes which required the 
strength of men to handle—men who were 
skilled and conversant with the treacherous 
ways and ever-chinging moods of the now 
smiling ocean. 

It was doubly exciting to me to have a 
school friend participating in my delight. 
Quickly and pleasantly passed the two hours 
we allowed for the boulter to do the fishing 
beneath our boat in about ten fathoms of 
water. 

The boat was now rowed by the two 
“ youngsters,” as Jim called us, whilst he 
and Dick hauled in the buoy-rope, which 
was fastened to the boulter. 

“I see a big one coming!“ said Reg, as 
he glanced over the boat's side. “Not so 
big as my ray. but shining like silver!” 
cried he excitedly. 

It was not so big, it was truc, but of very 
much more value to the crew, for it was 
a giant turbot, weighing about twenty-five 
pounds. It was quickly gaffed, and safely 
placed in the fish-room. 

“What a beauty ! we all exclaimed. 

“ Ah, beauty, sure enuff ! " cried the smil- 
ing Jim. “ A few more of that sort would 
buy my young woman a silken gown," said 
he, with a knowing wink to his comrade Dick, 
who added, as he deftly threw another but 
smaller turbot into the boat, ‘ Perhaps 
she'll have a silken gown yet, Jim, for here's 
one more towards 'un." 

A good haul of various kinds of fish, both 
big and small, wae the result of our boulter 
shot. 

After a hasty meal of wholesome Cornish 
pasties came the command—‘ Up sail!” 
and, with the increasing summer breeze, 
off we steered for a two or three mile run 
to haul and bait the crab-pote. We could 
now see the use of the rays and other fishes 
(except the turbots and cods, which were to 
be sold); for Dick and Jim were busy with 
long knives cutting up the rays and pollack 
in dainty pieces, to be placed on the skewers 
in the lobster-pots, which we were now fast 
approaching. 

We soon found the floats of the crab-pots, 
and, when sails were once more stowed, 
we aH hauled away at the buoy-lines to 
get the pots up out of the thirty fathoms of 
water 


“ Here they come! Now each man to 
his work!” cried Cap'n Jim. Dick hauled 
in the first pot over the bow, and handed 
it to the skipper, who took out a fine cock 
crab, and then a great lobster, looking so 
grand in his blue coat fringed with orange ; 
then followed two or three hen crabs. These 
were quickly put on the bottom boards, from 
where they crawled under the stern-sheeta, 
and were doubtless surprised to find a bath 
of sea-water. 

Jim now placed the baits in the pot, and 
stowed it in the stern of the boat. Thon 
in came the second pot. Nothing in it; 
so fresh bait was put in it and the pot 
placed on the first In they came, one 
after the other, but there was nothing 
specia] to report till about the eighth pot, 
when Dick’s voice in the bow shouted, 
* Look out for a change of colour!" He 
then handed on the pot for Jim's attention. 

It was & wonderful sight for us. We had 
never before seen such big cray-fishee : 


golden brown, burnt sienna, and bright 
yellow ; two splendid ones crawling round 
and round. They were so large that Jim 
could scarcely get them out of the mouth 
of the pot, and his big hand could ecarcelr 
span their round and hoi ny bedies. How 
lovely they looked, fresh frem the sea, 
glistening as if varnished, aud full of vitality! 

* The Frenchmen will smile when thev 
see a few score of them ! " said our skipper. 

We asked why Frenchmen in particular; 
so Cap'n Jim explained that a French 
smack called at the cove about once a week 
to buy crayfish and lobsters, which thev 
took to Brest or Cherbourg. They paid a 
good price, he added, and were right good 
fellows. 

The complete string“ of twenty pote was 
now in the boat, all lashed to one long rope. 
and about eighteen feet apart, so our captain 
took us to a change of ground near at hand. 
Dick rowed and Jim threw over the pots, 
one after another, in about the same depth of 
water. A cork buoy at each end of this 
long rope showed where to find them again, 
and marks were taken by the crew to know 
their whereabouts—thus, the headland of a 
certain cliff would be in line with the Long- 
ships lighthouse, or a certain house would he 
in line with a well-known cairn on the cliffs. 
But the eagle eyes of our fishermen soon 
spot the corks or anything else which floats 
on the bosom of their second home—the 
mighty sea. 

After hauling and baiting twe strings of 
lobster-pots and shooting them in new 
ground, the afternoon sun was slowly 
sinking towards the west, and we were 
sailing under the great granite cliffs at 
Tol Peden. How vast they looked from our 
tiny boat, and how deep and varied was the 
sea in colour !—indigo, bright green patches 
over the sand and purple over the rocks, 
with brilliant reflections of the lofty golden 
clitfs dappling the gently moving water— 
it was like a fairv dream. 

" Now for home!" said our skipper, 
breaking the dreamy spell. 

Not yet! Not yet, Jim!” we pleaded 
earnestly. 

* I thought you would have had enough 
of fishin’ for the day," he said, but ii 
you haven’t—well, we'll haul our trammel 
net, which I set last night under the * Chair 
oo ' cliff. I can see the buoy under our 

* Yes l yes ! we eagerly shouted. “ We'll 
750 like dragons, Let us have a try, friend 

im!’ 

Soon the net was coming over the side, 
and question followed question about the 
catch in the trammel. 

* Oh, them is red mullet,” said our 
skipper. “ Them’s called the woodcock ' 
of the sea. The gentry likes 'em above all 
others. Them? Oh, them's rass. We call 
'em ‘rock ray. They're good bait for 
lobsters. That one," continued Jim, point- 
ing to a brilliant-looking fish—‘ that's a 
cuckoo fish. Look at his colours when he's 
in the boat. He'll change to purple, red, 
green, blue, and all sorts of shades. He's 
a gay old bird, he is! That's a ‘tubby’ 
now comin’ in—a sort o' a gurnard; and 
here's & plaice, & sole, and a little ray. 
Ah! here's a big rascal ! ” ` 

“ What is he ? " we cried. 

* Why, a dog-fish ! " replied Jim. They 
call 'em ‘flake now, cos they want to get a 
market for 'em. Dog- isn't a savourr 
name! They are villains! See! he has 
bitten a piece out. of the red mullet near him, 
and has-torn a big hole in the nets !” er. 
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claimed Jim, giving him a violent crack over 
the head with the heavy gaff. “ Take that! 
you murdering thief!” he said, but con- 
tinued in a gentler tone, calling attention to 
three red mullet which finished the haul. 

So a great heap of fish for the table and 
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for the lobster-pots, and scores of Jobsters, 
crabs, and cray-fish for the “ hulleys,” 
was the result of the toil of a red-letter day, 
and one we shall never forget. 

On our wav home, laden with delicacies 
for the pot and pan, we strove to tell our 
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relatives and friends who met us on the 
slip about the new world and its wonders 
which we had found on th'se Cornish 
seas, and. above all, the inborn ~allantrv 
of our fishermen friends, Cap'n Jim and 
Dick, his mate. 
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A JAFFA SURF-BOAT ADVENTURE. 


By James BAKER, F. R. G. S., 


Author ef “John Westacott," “ By the Western Sea," ne Inseparables,” etc. ete. 


T was blowing a gale at Jerusalem, and had 
been so blowing steadily for three days, 
and we were hound for Alexandria, and must 
get on board that day or miss the ship; so 
we started, the wind howling up through 
the mountain gorges as we passed through 
the defiles where Samson lay in wait for the 
Philistines. 

At Ramleh it still blew, and we were told 
there was no chance of getting off at Jaffa, 
but we went on, and the wind seemed to lull 
a trifle, the sky overhead being clear and 
blue, and the sun hot although it was late in 
November, 

At Jaffa an agent forced his way through 
the motley strange crowd and told us we 
must get off at once; the sea had lulled 
slightly, but might rise again; and to the 
shore we went, under the old walls of the 
piled-up town, that crusader and pilgrim 
for centuries have hailed with fervid joy, as 
their entrance-gate into the Holy Land. 
Outside, beyond the wash and swirl of the 
lifting troubled sea, lay the black line of 
rocks that have dealt death to many a life, 
and on to them were thundering the league- 
long rollers, crashing against the rocks' 
blackness in white spume and green seas, 
that dashed high over the tallest of these 
cruel sentinels, through which we had shot, 
upon our landing. on a gentle swell that 
gave no hint of the turmoil and power now 
hurled against them. 

Three steamers were lying nearly a mile 
out at sea beyond the grim line of rocks, 
their bows lifting to the southerly roll and 
showing a clean cutwater. If the sea so 
played with four thousand tons, what would 
it do with the long clean-looking surf-boats 
that lifted and sank in the quiet waters 
within the rocks at the quay ? 

But the Arabs swarmed around us, and 
soon a boat with six rowers was away with 
its human freight, and then amidst the 
shouting and cries of the Arabs another 
and another. I was encumbered by camera, 
a flask of Jordan water, and a precious 
bundle of Palestine curios, and selected the 
biggest of the boats with a crew of nearly 
a dozen Arabs; but soon she too was full 
of passengers, men and women, and then, 
despite the screaming rage of one in com- 
mand, the moment his back was turned a 
pile of baggage was tossed into this boat, 
that was five feet deep from gunwale to 
keel, and some nine feet in the beam, and 
then we were pushed off. 

We sweep slowly round to the north, 
there is no possibility of going through the 
break in the rocks by which we had entered, 
but with a low chant the rowers settle to 
their work, and here, in the quiet heave of 
the ground swell, one can study the crew 
and sce there are eleven at the great sweeps, 
but four or five are lads—two or three, in 
fact, boys; and they have to force this heavy 
boat with about fifteen people and a weight 
of baggage through those seas. Some 
5 on Western seas and Atlantic 
rollers makes me doubt their power, but 
we creep up within the reef, and then we 


alter our course from north to west. and 
head for a wide break in the rocks. The chant 
of the rowers grows louder and more stac- 
catoed ; we are swiftly between the rocks ; 
ahead is a curling breaker high above us; 
the great boat lifts to it magniticently, rides 
over it and then dives down the grevish green 
slope; the white foam curls up before us, 
it is almost above us, but the oars sweep 
on, to the marked chant of the Arabs, and 
over the high ridge the boat goes, not even 
a drop of spray coming aboard. 

The boat is magaificent, one feels her 
splendid seaworthiness; but we are out of 
the breakers now, and riding over the rollers 
that sweep on as glassy hills ; we steer for 
the centre of the ship we are bound for, and 
ahead are the other boats tossed like chips 
on the high seas. 

Our boat behaves splendidly. If she can 
do that she will live through anything, 
I mutter to an old lady near me, and get a 
hand clutch for the cheering words ; but it is 
slow work. Still, we forge ahead, and then 
some heavier sea strikes us, and we are 
swept back, and soon we see we are far aft 
the ship we are making for; the rowers 
shout and chant and strain at their oars, 
and the boat’s head is put for the stern of 
the ship, but we drift away, instead of 
gaining on the ship, and then the rowers 
slacken their efforts and we drift back 
towards the rocks; then, after this easing, 
once more her head is put for the ship, and 
with excited shouts the rowers put every 
muscle into play. We are gaining on the 
ship, we see one boat has reached the slight 
shelter she gives. 

We are on the slope of a gigantic roller. 
I look behind; on the summit of a high 
sea is another boat right over us, and below 
us in the trough are two other boats, one in 
distress, and the Arabs are tossing her 
passengers like sacks into the other ; it seems 
inevitable we must dive into them; the 
boat aft, high above us, crashing into us, 
the four to be all ground together in hopeless 
disaster. It is but for moments, yet how 
long are those moments! Our craft slides 
down the hillside and climbs an on-sweeping 
roller, and on its crest is yards away from 
the other boats. With a gulp we swallow, 
as it were, the awful tension of those 
moments. 

We are nearing the ship again; we can 
read her name; there are low exclama- 
tions from the hitherto silent passengers, 
“We shall do it.” Some are standing, 
propped by the bulwarks, for there are 
not seats for all; some are prostrate with 
dread and sickness; but stil we feel no 
shelter from the ship. The rowers chant on, 
but the boys are done for; two give up 
rowing, the others lose their power, and the 
boat veers round, and is swiftly in the trough 
of the sea, broadside on to those terrific 
waves, 

Now! How wil she act? A mighty 
roller is sweeping high above us, on to us, 
its crest is above us, it seems as though it 
must break into us; but the boat lifts as it 


sweeps onward, and she slides broadside on. 
up, over the sea, and down into the trough 
where we can see nothing but green sea all 
round ur, and I feel nothing can hurt her 
but drifting back to the rocks. 

A lighter boat has landed her passengers, 
and we see she is coming to our assistance. 
The sea sweeps her back on to us swiftly, 
and a rope is thrown to the men in her, but 
sea after sea prevents them getting it taut. 
At last there is a strain upon it, and again 
we make headway, this time for the bows 
of the ship; again the chant rises up, but 
the strength is gone from the crew, and, in 
spite of the tow-line that is rarely taut, we 
are swept back, by sea after sea, until we 
are close to the breakers on the rocks. 
Instinctively I shift the camera from my 
shoulder and the bundle from my arms; 
and yet what chance of swimming in that 
sea ! 

We are within three rollers from the rocks 
when we hear a shout from behind—another 
boat is coming up to us. Two magnificent 
Arabs leap like cats from its bows aboard us, 
run along our broad gunwale, and, standing 
on it, knock a lad out of the way and seize 
two oars of the worn-out boys. They raise 
& chant to Allah, the rowers respond ; they 
shout louder, the rowers answer; there is 
life im the crew again; the muscles of their 
legs stand out as they force the oars through 
the water—we are heading now far ahead of 
the ship's bows. 

“We shall do it now," is the muttered 
word amongst the men; the women are 
silent. We see now way is on the boat ; 
these mighty rowers inspire the worn-out 
crew to renewed vigour; the name of Allah 
is frequent in their chant. We are getting 
away from the rocks that were within a 
stone's throw ; we are closing in on the ship, 
but the sea is sweeping us past her. The 
Arabs redouble their chant, but the men 
seem done. We are amidship, and not vet 
near ; the heavy seas drive the heavily laden 
boat on; we are astern of the ship. Then 
there is a cry, They are sending a rope.“ 
and one sees a naked human form rise on the 
crest of a wave. Ina few seconds, long ones, 
we are swept past the ship, but the swimmer 
has reached us; his naked body is hauled 
in, the rope he has brought made fast to our 
bows—the chance of a tragedy seems over. 

Then comes the comedy. Naked swimmer 
and stalwart Arabs demand  backshish, 
regardless if the thin rope that links us to 
the ship should snap. One or two weak 
pores begin to search for money to give, 

ut one who knows the East shouts, " No 
backshish until on ship! No backshish !” 
and then the work is quickly done. We are 
hauled in by the rope; the gangway is 
reached ; and as the boat lifts on the seas 
the passengers are tossed like bundles on 
to the step-ladder, some shins and limbs 
suffering in the operation. On the deck of 
the ship a collection is made for swimmer 
and rowers, and the ninety-five minutes in 
a surf-boat is over, but never to be etfaced 
from the memory of those in the last boat.” 


NOTICE To OowTRIBUTOR8.—A1l poni po intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 


Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter TRE TITLE UF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contribution: 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (e cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecery care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great thal a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for acc ed manuscripts :s made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special vue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must b» clearly stated when 
sending ín, or tt cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OCORRESCONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there cun be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding 


Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letter: sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


WATER-GLABG.—The water-glass solution used for 
preserving eggs is silicate of soda, diluted with nine 
or more parte of water. You can get it at any 
chemist's shop. 


L. A. OLARKE.— The “ Annual Register” has been pub- 
lished every year since 1758, The two odd volumes 
are of no value. 


E. DANKER —It is certainly not a brutal life, quite the 
contrary; but you would probably be better off in 
your father’s business, 


J. A. VIVIAN.—We cannot supply the drawings, nor 
can we tell you where to obtain them, but anyone 
acquainted with boats could build from the sketches 
and particulars given. It is not unlikely that some 
local boat would be more suitable to the local 
conditions. 


MERCANTILE SERVICE.—The same reply as always. 
You will find all you ask, and more, in The Sea," 
publisbed at the “Shipping Gazette" Office. Buya 
copy of the paper at the Royal Exchange, opposite 
the Peabody statue. 


NERVOUSNESS (G. E. N.).—Good food, open air night 
and day, cold morning tub, absence of worry. Take 
virol if thin (any chemist) and phosferine, 


A. E. SkoN.—Tüere is a book on mechanical toys 
published by Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane. 


H. W. Goop.—The information, if available, would be 
misleading, as the foreign countries have universal 
service, while the British army has voluntary 
enlistment, and does not accept recruits below a 
certain standard. 


G. FOSTER.—We have not given an article on building 
a metal canoe, and are not likely to do so. 


STANLEY GRIPFIN.—If you are using a full box of 
dominoes, 28 in number, and place corresponding 
numbers in sequence they must form an endless circle. 
For instance, you commence with the 1 5, next it you 
place 5 5, next that, say, tbe 5 6, and next it the 6 4, 
and so on : when you come to your last piece you will 
find that one of its ends ís a 1, and it will therefore 
join to your first piece and so form the circle. You 
must, as the article eaid, place the pieces as though 
playing a game—that is, be careful not to be left with 
a doublet at last. You can of course commence from 
either end of your first pieces, 


Nor Parva (Donald).— Would need to have chest 
examined. Meanwhile, in order to make you stouter 
and fitter, take a teaspoonful of virol after every meal. 
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Warire Mice (L. M.) -I. Price from a shilling to Muscle (I. D.).—Anything that exercises the arms will 


pounds. All & matter of fancy and pointe. 2. As 
often as fowls: almost every day for perfect health. 
Food: canary-seed, small grains, crusts, and a milk- 
sop fresh every morning. Advertised in "Exchange 
and Mart " nearly every week, 


SxIN TROUBLE (A. D. B.).—In nearly every skin 
disease the mode of life and digestion are at fauit. 
Till you remedy these you won't get well. Zam-Buk 
is a good application. 


OvrTING Binp's ToxGUE (Jack).—Ridiculous and cruel. 
That won't make a jackdaw talk. Nothing but con- 
stantly talking to the bird and repeating the same 
word over and over again. 


HEIGHT (8teve).—You will never be tall, and no exercise 
will give you long limbs. Walking and swimming 
or boxing best for general health and strength. 
Dumb-bells not so much good. 


OELLIST.—We cannot select your tradesmen. Refer to 
the advertisements in the wrapper of our monthly part. 


PAckER.—1. Tes: but if the pivot is put where suggested 
in the article, the end will swing either outwards or 
inwards. This is too obvious to need pointing out. 
2 and 8. There is a remote possibility of a chance 
kick releasing the spring, but if you get a strong 
catch it would requirela very hard kick indeed to 
cause the end to open. There is no possibility of its 
flying open whilst “packing.” Mr. Morley Adams 
says: “I have done this trick scores of times and 
have never yet had the slightest hitch during an 
examination. Of course no conjurer would suggest 
to anyone examining the box that he should kick 
the business end of it. It is not necessary to have 
anyone from the audience on the platform at all. If 
you yourself show the «mpty box and strike it all 
over with your wand, it will be quite sufficient.” 


TENDER FEET (O. G. P.).—Corn-cures no good. You 
must get rid of the hard skin on the solea, el«e it will 
result in corns. Must be pared and afterwards kept 
down with pumice stone. 


WEAKNESS (Willie).—Take pbosferine and virol both, 
good food, exercise, and the cold morning tub. 


FRECKLES (V.).—If the juice of ripe lemons does not, 
nothing will. 


Fisu DviNG (S. G. O.).—Could not tell without seeing 
all your arrangements. You have made some great 
blunder. Get a book on Freshwater Aquaria from 
Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury Lane, London, before 
yo T Spe fish ; or read articles in back volumes 
of “ B.O.P.' 


increase the muscle, whether it be a violin-bow or a 
sledge-hammer, But why not go in for all-round 
bodily training ? 


A. W. (Elgin Avenue).—1. Replies are not given by 
post, but only in these columns, 2. No sequel haz 
yet been written to the story you admire so much. 
Should the author attempt one, it will doubtless 
appear in the * B.O.P." 


OLD Boy (Belfast).—Thank you for your bighly appre- 
ciative testimony as to the good you have derived 
from the “B.O.P.” Letters of a like kind reach us 
from old boys in all parts of the world. 


NETTING.—Our articles on Netting were reprinted in 
the eighth part of our “ Indoor Games," now out of 
rint Instructions on the subject will be found, 
owever, in “ Every Boy's Monthly” for November 

of last year. The number costs Id. 


OONSTIPATION (T. O.).—If medicine must be taken, 
cascara sagrada at night—the tabloids— with Pullna 
water before breakfast. Oatmeal porridge, medium 
cut, not too long boiled, and sal well. Don't eat 
with sugar, but salt, butter, and creamy milk, and 
take a large sonp-platefal for breakfast, with no tea 
to follow. Plenty of green vcgetables No puddings 
or pastry. Water only between meals. Avoid heavy 
exercise and a too hot bed. 


T. B. (Wanstead).—The makers of the “Juno Oycles " 
are the Metropolitan Machinists’ Co, Limited, 
75 Bisho te Street Without, London, E. C. Their 
new list is well worth consulting, also, for accessories. 
Then, too, the well-known firm of Gamage, Holborn, 
have issued a new booklet, not, as they say, “just an 
ordinary cycle catalogue,” but a booklet no cyclist, 
actual or prospective, should miss. 


CAT ILL (F. I. B.).—Try Zam-Buk to the sores, or 
write to Spratt's Patent, Fenchurch Street, men- 
tioning name of this paper. 


BEE-KERPING (F. S. E.).—Too vast a subject. Get a 
book. See reply to S. G. O. 


BLACKHEADS (T. F. 8.).— Oold tab a perfect cure as a 
rule, 


PRESERVING SMALL SKINS (H. 8.).—As to dogs’ skins 
we will say nothing. A boy who would skin a 
favourite dog when dead would—but there! Spread 
a rabbit-skin, hair downwards, on a board and tack 
itdown. Remove all bits of stuff with a blunt knife. 
Then go thoroughly over it with a strong solution of 
salt and alum. When dry, rub in the skin-preserva- 
tive. Soften afterwards by rubbing. 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS : 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


SEA. 


Author of “From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” “The Voyage of the Blue Veya,’" etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.— BETWEEN 


T5 Blick Squall had got well up into 
the Behring Sea, and was bearing 
about N. E. by E., the weather now becom- 
ing sensibly warmer and very far indeed 
from unpleasant. 

She hid skirted the sea-base of the Gulf 
of Amadir, when a gale of wind arose 
rapidly, freshening into a storm of unusual 
violence. As it seemed increasing rather 
than diminishing in violence there was 
nothing for it but to lie-to under almost 
bare poles, 

Terrible work this, and as day after day 
went past and still the wind kept blowing 
with the same force and with the same 
violence, the good ship was driven very, 
very far out of her course indeed. 

Nor had the sun been seen for nearly a 
weck, so it was impossible for either Captair 
Go-Bang or his mate to find out where 
they were with any degree of certainty. 
It was colder, too, during this long-continued 
gue than ever our boys had rememb.~’. 
What with the gloom, the ceaseless roar 
of the wind through the rigging and cordage, 
and the dishing of the waves, it is not to 
be wondered at that Cluny lost much of 
the good spirits that he had experienced 
after leaving Shanghai. 

The fact that the good ship had to be 
battened down added much to his depres- 
sion, for, all being dark in the saloon, 
lamps had to be burned night and day. 

It may be pleasant enough at times to 
have darkness turned into day, especially 
if one has a good book to read and a roaring 
fire in the stove, similar to that which Bill 
now sat in front of ; but this gets monotonous 
after a time. 

Dess and Cluny played draughts some- 
times, and whenever First Mate came 
below Bill at once got out his “ heckling- 
pins,” “ as he expressed it, and sailed in. 
He was a good conversationalist, but if poor 
Jones had answered al] the questions that 
the Marmoset plied him with he never would 
have been done talking. 

No sooner then, I say, did Mr. Jones enter 
the saloon than Bill went for him. 

“Oh, come away, Mr. Jock, and sit 
down!” he might begin. I only wanted 
to ask vou " and so on ad infinilum 
apparently. 

* My dear William," Jones told him one 
day. you seem to be suffering from hyper- 
trophy of the tongue." 

* What is hypertrophy of the tongue?“ 

" Well, it is what old women often suffer 
from. They exercise the organ so much 
when young that it gets large and strong, 
and if they didn’t give it its head at times 
they would burst. It is like a colt that 
has been kept in the stable for a month, and 
it is next to impossible to hold.“ 

" A long sentence, First Mate, for you. 
But, I say a 

* Oh, say it!” 

* You love the sea, don't you?“ 

" Never happy off it." 

* Mr. Jones, seriously now, has your wife 
got hypertrophy of the tongue?!“ 

The mate threw a biscuit at him. 

Dinner was—with Bill, at all events 
the great event of the day. He used, 


* Heckling-pins u-ed to be two fron-toothed affairs 
not unlike hairbrusnes with which the Scots heckled or 
tawed wool. Hence the parliamentary verb“ heckle,“ 
to torment or tease with questions. 


figuratively speaking, to pat himself on the 
back because of his forethought in purchasing 
that little silver-tongued gong. It was 
sweet music, and whenever its dulcet. tones 
fell on Bill's ear, even if he were in the 
crow's-nest, he was soon in the saloon. At 
ordinary times when Hil was in the nest 
and wanted to come below he used the 
ratlines, but when the gong tinkled the 
ratlines would not mect the requirements of 
the case. and the Marmoset slid down a 
back stay. 

After dinner, during this long and terrible 
gale, Bill of an evening always managed to 
screw a story or yarn out of somebody, 
even if he had to go for'ard and down below 
to half.deck or galley for it. But the boy 
had a way with him that made him welcome 
wherever he went. He had taken up a 
boxing class in which the greenies figured 
large y. Extra greenies had been engaged 
at Shanghai, and these were glad to join 
the class, and in fine weather there used to 
be some real fun on deck, I can assure you. 

Though Bill had the very best of sea-legs, 
he did not disport himself much on deck in 
very Stormy weather; though when he did 
go up in his sou'-wester and oilskins he was 
all there. 

But it came out during this gale of wind 
that the first mate had once sailed in an 
expedition—if one ship can be so called— 
nearly all round or across the Arctic Ocean 
from west to east, and had visited every 
island they could land upon. 

That was the reason that the Black Squall 
was at this moment sailing north to visit the 
islands that lie off the mouths of the river 
Lena. 

Cluny and Dess were on deck one day, 
hanging on to the starboaid rigging amid- 
ships, and bending now and then with their 
hacks for'ard to dodge the spray, when 
Bil slipped down below to the steward's 
pantry. It was just upon eight bells in the 
forenoon watch, a whole hour before dinner- 
time, and the fact is Bill wanted a biscuit. 

“ Give me the smallest biscuit you have 
in your pantry,” said the Marmoset, ‘ cause 
I don't want to spoil my appetite for dinner.“ 

* Right you are, sir. Shall I take it into 
the saloon for you ? ” 

“Oh, dear. no! I'll stand here and 
munch it. Shan't go inside and bother the 
‘old man’ and the mate.” 

“What are you doing, steward?” he 
added. 

" Only just putting a mere scraping of 
butter on it. sir." 

“ Thoughtful beggar ! " laughed Bill. 

“Then, sir, a layer of currant-jelly over 
that. What say?” 

* Well, as you are so pressing." 

* And another biscuit over that. Now 
you have a sandwich, sir, that Pierpont 
Morgan wouldn't sneeze at.“ 

“Steward, if ever I have —he took a 
big bite—‘‘ a ship of "—a bite—“ my own, 
Il engage——" But he couldn't say any 
more, his mouth being full. 

The captain and mate had a chart of the 
Siberian Sea before them. 

And it is just there, you say, Jones? 

“Just there and thereabout, sir. But 
Im not likely to miss the little island. 
You see, my boat was capsized, and we all 
had to swim on shore, with the sharks about 
in thousands." 


THE LIVING RIVER AND THE DEAD. 


“Ho, ho!” thought Bil to himsek. 
** Ho. ho, Jock Jones, and so vou sailed these 
particular seas before, did vou, and never 
gaid a word to yours sincerely about it: 
Sly Jock Jones! 

Bill finished his snac]: and staggered cn 
deck again. 

The wind and sea began to go down th::! 
afternoon, but rain was falling fast, so a snug 
evening was spent in the saloon. 

* By the way,“ said Bill to Jones. vou 
never told me—not even me, Mr. Mate— 
that vou had been in the north seas before." 

„Oh, didn't I?" said the mate. And 
how did you find that out?!“ 

“Jock Jones, your faithful Bill canner 
tell a lie. I was behind you at the pantry. 
door eating a little bit of crust ard long 
lick which the steward had forced upon me, 
when the dulcet strains of your voice fe! 
upon my ear. That's how I came to know. 
I am nothing unless truthful.” 

When one is in a sailing-ship no wine at 
all is worse than half a gale, especially if vou 
are off à dangerous and rocky coast. 

But that was how it was after breakfa:! 
next morning. 

Bill had betaken himself to the crow 
nest, though there was a man there alread:. 

Bill had also taken an eider-down quitt 
along with himself to the nest, for nobod: 
knew more about the art of self-preservatioo 
than did Bill. 

He knocked at the bottom door with the 
handle of his jack-knife. 

“Come in!” 

* It’s only just me. 
little 'un ? ” 

“ Can always make room for you, Bill." 

“ And see what I've brought you, Abé.” 

He handed the man a flask, end inside 
that flask was the most delicious cup of hit 
and comforting ship's cocoa ever any sailor j 
drank. l 

“ Have a drop yerself, sonny.” 

No, Abé, remove far from me tempt- 
tion. Tell us a story, Alé.” 

" [t won't do for a man on watch to 
speak, Bill, so I shan't; but take the glass 
till I finish my flask and bite off a bit o 
baccy." 

The man smoked in silence for a time. 

* Wotto ! ' cricd Bill. 

Anything up?” 

“ A commotion in the water, matey, and 
thousands of birds scurry-worrying about 
something.” 

„Where away?!“ 

“ Yonder, twixt us and the shore." 

A cat's-paw or two breathed over the water 
at that moment, and the sails flapped and 
filled. 

Abé “ told " the deck, and her head wa: 
brought round a point or two, and in an 
hour's time they were alongside the row. 
and a boat lowered. The captain himselt 
went, and lo! on a bit of sand.bank ther 
found a stranded mammoth. It was of an 
enormous size, but, strange to say, although 
the ice must have imprisoned it tens ci 
thousands of years, it was as perfectly pre 
served as though it had been drowned but 
yesterday. 

The hair was of a yellowish-white, curl: 
and woolly in texture, and the immens 
tusks that curled upwards and back wer 
of the finest ivory. The storm had, ré 
doubt, washed a piece of the icy cliff away. 


Have you room for a 


— —— — 


the body had fallen out and been thrown up 
here. 

The fact that it was high water favourc4 
our mariners, for in a few hours’ time all 
around this gigantic antediluvian monster 
the men could walk high and dry. 

Aud no time was lost in getting the 
animal's skeleton. The flesh came easily 
&way; the tusks were left in the skull, 
which was cicaned, as was every bone. 
They were placed in one of the tanks 
forward. 

* [f we could but get a few more billies 
like that, sr," said Jock Jones, “I guess 
we'd make our fortunes,” 

Since sailing from England the only 
musician on board had been the man who 
piayed the flute. But there was also a man 
who could pliy the bass fiddle, and it had 
occurred to G8 Bang when at Shanghai 
that a little ship's band would be a good 
idea. 

So, acting thereon, he had secured 
greenies who could play. There was that 
fluter, then th: man with the double-bass, 
two small fiddles, and a clarion.t—a very 
respectable little turn-out for so smal a 
craft. 

They had been practising now for wecks, 
and gave their first performance to-night 
in the saloon, receiving the thanks o. every- 
body for acquitting themselves so very 
creditably. 

They were not kept long att—only an 
hour—and were then sent forward to play to 
the hands in order to celebrate the finding of 
the great prehistoric woolly elephant. 

Nothing short of a dance would sui“ the 
men after that, so up they trooped to the 
deck just abaft the winch, on the iron coi's 


` around which the band were s ated. 


There is no ball so blithe and gay ss : 
Jack's ball on a calm and beautiful night 
like this. And so the men danced tib the 
band was tired, then turned in to cream of 
home. 

But while the bal] was still going on, and 
Dess and Cluny forward, with Ril, of 
course, who could do a jig or hornpipe as 
well as any man-jack in the ship, the skipper 
and first mate were having a consultation, 

" Yes, sir," the latter was saying, “ you 
find mammoth ivory on the shores of 
Behring Sea and Behring Straits, and all 
along the north shores and islands wherever 
there is a river now or has been one in olden 
times." 

“ Well, Mr. Jones, it seems to me, though 
I have never been an ivory-hunter in thesc 
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seas before, that where there are two 
mammoth tusks found there may be two 
hundred." 

" Av, two thousand. But whether or noi 
they may be come.at-able here is more than 
I can tell." 

All right. Well, there is nothing found 
without looking fer it, and we shall have a 
try to-morrow. Good- night! I shall go to 
bed now." 

The season was yet early, and in the ocean, 
even down here—about 64° N. latitude— 
there were still floating icebergs met with 
now and then, although the days were 
getting longer. 

About N.W. from the reef on which they 
had found the body of the mammoth was 
the entrance to a smaller gulf or lard. 
locked bay. And early next morning, a 
light breeze having sprung up during the 
night, the Black Squall was hezded in this 
direction. 

Away to the north were the snowy tops 
of mountains lying east and west, and into 
the he:d of the gulf, fed by streams from 
those hills whose snows were now melting 
with the heat of the sun, a river emptied 
itself through a wild and wocded glen. 
There was, moreover, evidence that another 
river had also entered the gulf, but had 
been deflected, perhaps by scme vast con- 
vulsion of Nature, [t was in the low 
cliffs between the living river and the dead 
that the B/ack Squall's men, working under 
the supervision of the mate himeelf, first 
unearthed their ivory. 

Prospecting for mammoth-tusks is what 
might be called a branch of science by 
itself, and needs experience Just as much as 
gold-finding does. That experience Jones 
possessed. For days, while his men were 
working at the foot of a recently fallen cliff, 
he was surveying the coast, and one evening 
he came on board with a face beaming with 
pride ard joy. 

He hurried down to the captain’s cabin, 
and found him wearily studying a chart. 

“ There is precious little information to 
be got out of this, Mr. Jones,” he said, 
“and it strikes me we'll have to feel our 
way round East Cape and up into the 
Arctic Sea, with men never out of the 
chains." 

“ I suppose you would be content not to 
go to ‘ my island,’ as you are good enough 
to call it, if you could get a fair voyage?“ 

" Content ? Yes, and happy. I don't 

Voyage in this sense meansacargo. It is whaler 
lingo. 

(To be continued.) 


THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. Hinxson, 
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want to risk my old ship’s ribs among tho 
ice if I can help it, my good friend." 

* Well sir, it strikes me we've kind o! 
struck oil, and we won't have much farther 
to go for a good ‘ voyage.’ ” 

“ That so, Jones?“ 

" Why, sir, I've been toddling over a 
cliffy bank to-day which, judging from the 
little bit of it that my men turned up, seems 
one-third clay, one-third ice, and the other 
third ivory." 

* This is indeed glorious news 

“ Ah, but— 


„The Lest laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And leave us nought but grief and paix 
For prxmi-«d joy.” 


1” 


The joy promised in this case was cer- 
tainly great, and in one week's digging about 
OU. worth of good ivory was upearthed, 
thovgh after that hardly any. 

But. hoping against hope, they kept on 
with the work, and Jones kept on surveying ; 
and then he grew sick of it. 

Captain Go-Bang was sick of if too, and 
when one morning, after rather a dirty 
night, the sky to the south east grew black 
and threatening and the wind had an ugly 
sough in it, he concluded that the best thing 
he could do was to get up anchor and work 
to windward. 

This was done, and all day long the gocd 
ship was engaged making goed her offing, 
and towards evening had put a safe knotage 
betwixt her and the shore, so that she could 
be kept away a bit; and at davlight the 
Black Squall was once more upon her right 
course, and to all appearance in water so 
deep and blue that such a thing as a shoal 
was hardly to be dreamt of. The ship was 
probably near enough to the shore, however. 
He is a bad sailor who hugs an unknown 
coast, and before the sun was over the fore- 
yard a hail from the masthead brought the 
skipper up all standing. 

Something black in the water almost 
dead ahead, sir.” 

The course was changed a few points and 
another man put in the chains. 

For that something black was a rock, and 
the top, in all Jikelihood, of some solitary 
but vast submerged mountain. 

Had the Black Squall struck on that. rock 
or peak in the darkness of the night hardy 
could a soul have been saved. 

“Thank God!” said Captain Go-Bang 
heartily, when the danger was past. 

But it made him very carer, 
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Author of “ Silk and Steel “Sir Phelim's Tr.asure," “The Splendid Knight," etc. 


H^ & thunderbolt fallen amongst us 
there could not have been greater 
amazement and dismay. The accused had 
suddenly become the accuser, and in 
return for the evidence which I had given 
against him had denounced my father as a 
traitor. 

I felt all eyes turned on me, and the 
silence was more terrifying than the sound 
of clashing arms, For a few moments I sat 
dumb and confounded, not knowing how 
to defend my father and yet save Henry 
Nevill. 

The King turned and looked at me with 
a certain grave surprise not unmingled with 
displeasure, | 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE END OF RUSTON. 


“If you would save your father, speak, 
and quickly,” whispered my Jord in my ear. 

At that I sprang to my feet and stood 
before Ruston. 

is a lie!” I cried out—*'afoullie! My 
father is an honourable man and no traitor!” 

A murmur of applause ran through the 
company, and this heartened me to speak 
with greater assurance. I bowed to the 
King, and there was a smile on his face. 

" Sire," I said proudly, “ what I am that 
my fathe. bas made me. If he is a traitor, 
then so am I, for what he has taught me 
that I have done. As all the world knows, 
my father has served kings faithfully ; 
'twas from him I learned to draw the sword 


for my sovereign. Upon my father's honour 
I set my life. My lords, whose word will 
you believe—my word or the word of a 
sclf-confessed traitor ? This is my sword "— 
and [ drew the steel from its scabbard and 
held it aloft for all to see. Till yesterday 
‘twas bright and clean; now its brightness 
is dimmed. The stains upon it are the 
blood of a traitor, and there stands the 
traitor whose blood has stained it. Bet 
pm he would have destroyed. my life 
ecause I had discovered. his villainy ; 
now he seeks to des roy what is dearer to 
me than my life my father’s honour. 
Your Grace,"my lords, whose word will vou 
believe?“ 
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At this there was a great shout from the 
company and swords were waved high in the 
air. The King bent forward and smiled on me. 

Then, as the clerk rose to his feet, there 
was a quick movement amongst the crowd, 
and suddenly, with his head uplifted 
proudly, my father strode through them to 
the King's presence. 

* Sire," he said, making obeisance, “ the 
boy has spoken truly. I am no traitor, nor 
have I seen before nor spoken with my 
accuser.” 

He turned for an instant and looked 
scornfully at Ruston, and, brave as he wis, 
I thought Ruston quailed before his gaze. 
Then he went on : 

„My youth and manhood were given to 
the service of kings; for them I have fought 
and bled. Is it like that in my old age the 
word ‘traitor’ should smell more sweet ? 
Sire, I am half a stranger in my native an“ 
but in those countries where I have savcd 
no traitors word prevailed against an 
honourable man, neither was he required 
to defend himself against the charges of a 
traitor. My lords, I know not if such be 
the usage of this realm; if it be not, then I 
pray you without delay to set me upon my 
trial. I am no orator, but if truth prevail, 
I shall be presently acquitted.” 

He drew his sword and, taking it bv the 
blade, knelt before the King and presented 
the hilt to him. But v: h a grave smile 
the King returned the sword. 
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* Keep your sword, Captain Hyde," he 
answered graciously, “and I pray that you 
may use it to as good a purpose for your 
own sovereign as you have done in the 
Service of foreign princes, Neither in 
England is the word of a traitor of weight 
against a gentleman of honour, and your 
honour and loyalty we have never doubted, 
nor could we, seeing how much we owe to 
the courage and tidelity of your son.” 

My father bowed and drew back from 
before the King. 

“If I am a traitor,” Ruston cried out, 
* go too is Captain Hyde, for he did forge 
the weapons which we did use. What 
counsel did he give to Henry Nevill when 
he sought his aid? Let him answer and 
confess.” 

“ Henry Nevill,” reneated the King; and 
the gentlemen about me looked at each 
other, anxious and wondering. But my 
father, turning his back upon his accuser, 
answered the King in a proud, unfaltering 
voice. 

“ Henry Nevill's father was my friend in 
youth, and if his son be a traitor—which I 
do not think—then knew I naught of it. 
"l'is true he spoke to me of the present dis- 
contenta, and asked any counsel. And such 
counsel I gave him as might a man who 
had spent his life on battlefields and in the 
service of kings; such counsel as I would 
give to mv own son in like case—to be 
patient and wise and prudent, and to set 

(To be continued.) 
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the King's majesty above all else. From 
such counsel I pray that Henry Nevill may 
not have departed." 

"Tis enough," said the King. How 
sav you, my lords, do you find the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty ? " 

Then a great shout rose up of Guilty!” 

Ruston smiled. 

"I have spoken," he answered, and 
time will approve the truth of my words." 

Then the clerk cried out, * Oyez, ovez. 
oyez!” and commanded all to be silent, 
under pain of imprisonment, while sen- 
tence should be passed upon Edward 
Ruston. 

But he had scarcely spoken when Ruston 
fell heavily upon the floor. The men.at- 
arms quickly raised him up so that he mich: 
receive his sentence standing, but he lav 
in their arms limp and nerveless, his head 
fallen upon his breast. So they laid hin. 
down again, and the floor was covered with 
blood. 

Dr. Sterne quickly knelt beside him, and. 
loosing his doublet, found that all hi 
wounds were reopened. 

After a few moments he rose to his feet, 
and, approaching the throne, knelt before it. 

" May it please your Majesty," he said, 
in a low voice, “‘ the prisoner is dead." 

“ May the Lord have mercy on his soul," 
said the King solemnly. 

And the chaplain, crossing his hands 
murmured “ Amen." 
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BEING 


" I AM at my wits’ end, Jack, to know what 

to do," exelaimed Mary Vaughan, 
an anxious and troubled look on her pretty 
face. “It may be two or three hours 
before father returns. The regiment is 
‘out route-marching, and, of course, he is 
with it. And time is so precious. Every 
minute of delay is a clear gain to the thief. 
I think I ought to communicate with the 
police, but » 

* But the pater wouldn't like the idea 
of police interference in a military—eh— 
affair," interposed her cousin, Jack Stan- 
forth. 

* He certainly would not," declared the 
girl, with decision. ‘ He would look upon 
it as a sort of stain on the regimental reco.ds 
that the stolen colours could not be recovered 
without calling in the aid of the police. 
You know he is never tired cf saying that 
‘it is only Service men who understand 
Service affairs.“ It is a dreadful business, 
Jack. Whatever shall I do?” 

She was moving resticssly about the 
verandah, Jack pulled forward a chair. 

„Bring yourself to an anchor for five 
minutes, Mary," he replied, “ while I try 
and think out a plan of action. Oh! for the 
brain of a Sherlock Holmes. Unfortunately, 
I have only the brain of an average man, 
and my duties as an officer in the merchant 
service have not so far given me any ex- 
perience in detective work. Still, a sailor is 
supposed to be able to turn his hand to 
anything." 

So, when Mary Vaughan had “come to 
an anchor" in the cane chair, Jack Stan- 
forth reviewed the facts of the case, in 
order that he might arrive at a decision 
as to the course of action best to pursue 
under the circumstances. 


THE STORY 


THE VANISHED COLOUBS: 
OF A QUEER ADVENTURE IN 
Bv ALEC G. PEARSON. 


Mary Vaughan, it must be mentionec, 
was the only daughter of Major Vaughan, 
second-in-command of the Ist battalion 
West India Regiment, then stationed at 
Kingston, Jamaica; consequently, there 
was nothing very surprising in the fact that 
she should have undertaken to repair the 
regimental colours which had been slightly 
torn when last used. Thi:, of course, with 
her father’s consent. The flag had been 
brought up to the house on the previous 
evening, and left, for the time being, in the 
girl's charge. No one contemplated the 
possibility of the colours being stolen. 

Yet that is what had happened. At six 
o'clock that morning they were safe in 
Mary Vaughan's dressing-room. At eight 
o'clock they had mysteriously vanished. 
These were the meagre facts of the case as 
stated to Jack Stanforth by his fair cousin, 
she merely adding that a fruitless search 
had been made in the house and grounds for 
the missing flag. 

It was not possible then to communicate 
with her father, who was by that time miles 
away with the regiment, but, as luck would 
have it, her cousin Jack turned up quite 
unexpectedly. Mary at once confided her 
trouble to him, for she had great faith in 
his ability to deal effectively with any sort 
of difficulty. 

* Weil, what had we better do ? " asked 
the girl, when six or seven minutes had 
elapsed, and Jack was still leaning over the 
verandah-rail deep in thought. 

“ Have you told any of the servants about 
the theft ?" inquirec Jack, turning round 
to her. 

* Only one," she replied. *' The gardener. 
An old negro who has been in our service 
for a number of years." 
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He is thoroughly trustworthy, I sup 

se." 

“ Thoroughly. In fact you may say tha! 
of all the servants. And they are all very 
much attached to the pater.” 

“So they ought to be. Uncle treat: 
them well, and you—spoil them. I mv 
interview that old gardener. What is h: 
name? 

“ Napoleon.” 

“ My word. These niggers always spread 
themselves out on Christian names. Wei. 
I will go and hunt round the garden for 
Napoleon. You remain here, Mary, until | 
return." 

He had a genial, brotherly way of giving 
orders to his cousin, which she did not object 
to in the least. And as a rule she obeyed hs 
orders, for her regard for him was a purely 
sisterly affection. 

The young sailor walked slowly round tc 

the opposite side of the house, his keen eve- 
taking in many details of the building acd 
the grounds, which he had never trouble 
to note before. It had occurred to hir 
that he might happen upon a clue of son: 
sort that would prove to be worth followirz 
up. 
* Lucky that I have two days’ leave ~ 
absence from my ship," he said to him f. 
“though I did not count on spending tl 
time in thief-hunting. But poor Mary is i. 
no end of a state over the loss of the colour 
and I can faintly imagine my uncle's cvt- 
dition of mind when he hears of the busines 
I can't imagine, though, what lie will sav. 
It is a curious affair, to say the least, and i. 
my opinion not the work of an ordini 
thief.” 

He glanced up at the house. 

“Let me see. That wil be the winde 


of Mary's dressing-room, and—— Hallo! 
what have we here?“ 

He stooped down, but all he did was to 
pick up a crushed. passion-flower that some 
person had carelessly trodden under foot. 
For he was suddenly aware that his move- 
ments were being watched by no less a person 
than Napoleon, the gardener. 

Here,“ he called out, I want to speak 
to you. Something important." 

A white-haired old negro came forward. 
He had been standing, half concealed, behind 
some low bushes. As he approached, Stan- 
forth noticed that he was regarding him with 
a look of mingled doubt and suspicion. 

„What you want to say, massa ?” asked 
Napoleon. 

“ Your mistress has told you about the 
loss of the regimental colours," said Jack 
Stanforth. 

** Yes, sah.” 

* Well now; you are about the grounds 
usually from sunrise unti] sunset. Did you 
at any time this morning sce any strange 
man hanging about near the house ? ” 

No, sah." 

“ Did you see any man hanging about 
who is not employed by your master or 
mistress? 

„No, sah," replied Napoleon. Then 
suddenly. Oh, see here, Massa Stanfort’ ? 
Ef you play a game with Missee Mary, make 
um stop now. She in great trouble, she is, 
'bout dem flag." 

" Play & game!" 
* What do you mean ? " 

* Ef yo' hide dem flag fo' fun 

* have not," interrupted Stanforth with 
decision. *' Put that idea out of your head 
at once. The flag disappeared before I 
left my ship this morning, and I can assure 
you there is no fun at all in the matter. It 
will be a very serious business if it is not 
found. Now, if you know anything at all 
about the affair, or if you can think of 
anybody who would be likely to commit 
such a theft, let me have the information 
without delay." 

“Tse not know anythin’, sah," replied 
Napoleon ; and it was quite evi lent that the 
old fellow was speaking the trath. I was 
not in the grounds between seven an' eight 
o'clock dis morning." 

Jack Stanforth twirled the crushed passion- 
flower between his finger and thumb, staring 
at it as though he was trying to draw 
inspiration from its broken petals. Sud- 
denly he raised his head and looked straight 
into the negro's eyes. 

“ Who, among your acquaintances,” he 
demanded, has lost the big toe of his right 
foot? Do you understand my question?“ 


echoed  Stanforth. 
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. For Napoleon's eyes were wide with astonish- 


' whisper. 


“ Perhaps I ought to put it differ- 
Do you know of any man whose 
You under- 


ment. 
ently. 
great toe—oh, confound it! 
stand me, surely?“ 

“ Yes, massa, I know a man like you say," 
replied the gardener, in a sort of scared 
“ But he's a bad man, sah." 

“I am not surprised to hear it," said 


Stanforth dryly; “though not, by the 
What do 


way, because he has lost a toe. 
ou know of this man?“ 

* He's an Obeah nigger, massa! 

There are still, even in these enlightened 
days, some rascals among the black popu- 
lation of the West India Islands, who pretend 
to be in league with Obi, and to possess a 


special power through their fetish. And 
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there is no doubt that they manage to obtain 


a tolerable livelihood in practising their 


| Napoleon. 


mummery among the more ignorant and 
superstitious of the negroes. 

Where does this Obeah nigger live?“ 
demanded the sailor. 

“ Long way from here, massa," replied 
" On Tortuga Kay. No use 
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goin’ to him, massa. He won't tell yo’ 
where the flag is. He not like white men.” 

" What makes you think that he knows 
where it is?“ 

Because he’s Obeah man. He talk with 
the spirits. Terrible clebber, but terrible 
bad. Don’t you have truck with him, sah.” 

Whether Napoleon believed in the black 
magic of the Obeah man or not, he certainly 
appeared to have a very genuine dread of 
that individual, Jack Stanforth laughed at 
his fears, and assured him that he had no 
intention of having '* truck " with the man of 
mystery in the way that he supposed. He 
did not think it necessary to inform him that 
within a couple of yards of where they were 
standing there were several distinct foot- 
prints, the peculiarity about the print of 
the right foot being that it was minus the 
great toe. It was this discovery which 
prompted Stanforth's question as to whether 
Napoleon knew of a man with a foot so 
maimed. 

“ I think I am fairly on the trail’ now, 
murmured Jack Stanforth. *' The foot- 
marks are right underneath the window of 
Mary's dressing-room, so it is pretty safe 
to assume that the gentleman who is in 
league with Obi is the thief. What on earth 
could be his reason for stealing the West 
Indians’ colours? Well, as I intend to 
rout him out of his den, I suppose I shall 
find out in due course." 

He returned to the verandah where he had 
left his cousin. She was again pacing up 
and down restlessly, but stopped as soon 
as she saw him. - 

“Well; what have you learnt from 
Napoleon ? ” 

Something of importance," replied Stan- 
forth—‘ from him, and from—the earth." 

From the earth!“ 

From some marks upon the enrth. And 
in consequence of what I have learnt I am 


going to start, as soon as I can hire a boat, 


for Tortuga Kay." 


“Why are you going there ?” asked 


Mary, in some surprise. Nobody lives 
on that islet, but you may find poisonous 
reptiles there, for it is covered thickly with 
tangled vegetation. I remember that it 
was once pointed out to me when I was 
on board the Governor's yacht." 

“ [t is inhabited now by an Obeah nigger,” 
replied Jack Stanforth, whose acquaintance 
I am going to make. As there is no need 
for mystery, I may as well tell you at once 
that I believe he is the man who has stolen 
the colours.” 

“ An Obeah negro the thief!” cried the 
girl. Oh. Jack, you must be careful! 
You mustn't go alone. I have heard strange 
stories of the wretches who indulge in that 
degrading fetish worship. Thank goodness, 
there are very few of them in the islands now. 
But are you sure, Jack, that you have not 
made a mistake? What possible object 
could such a man have in stealing the colours 
of the regiment ? " 

" Don't. know," replied Stanforth ; who 
then briefly explained his reasons for sup- 
posing that he was on “the right track.” 
“I shall cut up to the barracks,” he con- 
tinued, **and ask Stewart to accompany me. 
He has not gone route-marching. I met him 
on my way up here; he had to go up to 
the Brigade Office on some duty or other. 
But the one duty which must be attended 
to before all others now is to save the 
colours, eh? Cheer up. Mary, we will 
recover them. Let uncle know all that has 
happened directly he returns; and—eh— 
don't expect me back until to-morrow 
morning." 

The light-hearted sailor waved his hand 
cheerily and hurried away. "There was no 
time to be lost. Had the regiment been in 
barracks he would naturally not have inter- 
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fered in a matter which was, strictly speak- 
ing, no concern of his. But under the 
circumstances he felt that it was his duty to 
do all in his power to track down the thief. 


“It is as well to be on the safe side," 
observed Lieutenant Stewart, as he carefully 
laid two supple-jacks down in the stern- 
sheets of the boat. These sticks they 
have solid silver knobs, you will notice—- 
make very efficient weapons at close quar- 
ters. We may not require them, but it has 
been my misfortune to have dealings with 
some Obeah niggers in West Africa, and 
over there I found them to le a dangerous 
set of scoundrels. Therefore there is no 
harm in taking precautions, Pm a little 
bit nervous in dealing with fellows of that 
description." 

Jack Stanforth glanced at the lieutenant 
who said that he was nervous, and smiled 
pleasantly. He recalled to mind the story 
which he had heard of the deed which had 
won him a commission, for Lieutenant 
Stewart had risen from the ranks. 

It was during one of the periodical ex- 
peditions against certain of the hill tribes 
on the North-West Frontier of India. An 
officer of the regiment in which he was 
then serving had been taken prisoner, and 
there was a rumour that he was to be tor- 
tured before he was finally killed. Stewart 
then a sergeant—disguised himself as a 
native, mounted a sturdy hill pony, and, 
armed only with a long Afghan knife, rode 
off to the Ghazi camp. 

With a cool contempt of danger tb .t was 
well matched by the skill with wl ich he 
had laid his plans, he rode headlong .nto the 
camp of the hill-men at about an hour 
before dawn, velling that the British were 
upon them. Then during the confusion he 
cut the captive officer’s bonds, helped him on 
to the saddle, and galloped off into the dark- 
ness They regained the regiment in safety. 

I hope your nerves won't trouble you. 
on this journey," said Jack Stanforth. 

At present," replied Stewart,“ the only 
thing that troubles me is my excellent 
appetite. I had a ‘light and early’ break. 
fast, and I regret to see that our whole stock 
of provisions consists of twelve bananas and 
four biscuits." 

“There are plenty more bananas on 
Tortuga Kay," said Jack. 

“I dare say," rejoined the lieutenant. 
“But I am not yearning for bananas. 
How much longer will it take us to reach 
that interesting islet ? ” 

Stanforth glanced towards the land, the 
nearest point of which was about three 
miles distant on the starboard side. Port 
Royal was about thirteen miles astern of 
them. 

“ Manatee Point is right abeam of us now," 
he replied. “That is Tortuga which you 


can just see a little on the port bow. It is 
about seven miles away. If the wind holds 
we ought to reach it in an hour's time. This 


boat sails well." 

“Then I think it is time for lunch," 
said Stewart. He settled himself. down 
more comfortably and fished the provisions 
out of a locker. Stanforth, who was at the 
tiller, helped himself to some frui. The 
afternoon was very hot, and conversation 
became desultory. Stewart lazily watched 
some flving-fish that leaped out of the water, 
skimmed the surface for a short distance, 
and then disappeared again with a succession 
of tiny splashes. 

The wind was falling light. To use an 
old nautical term, the sun was eating it up," 
and the consequence was that it fell calm 
while thev were still a matter of three miles 
from Tortuga, This was a misfortune, as 
there were no oars in the boat, which was 
an olWGnan-o’-War cutter that had been h. 
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decked over, and it was not likely that the 
breeze would spring up again until sunset. 

“It will mean searching over the Kay 
in the dark," grumbled Stanforth, “ amid 
thick tropical undergrowth. An unpleasant 
undertaking.” 

* [t is fortunate I brought those sticks 
with me," said Stewart quietly. “ Nothing 


like taking precautions, as I observed 
before. I am sorry now I didn’t bring a 
revolver." 


* Oh, I don't think our Obeah rigger will 
venture to show fight," exclaimed Stanforth. 

* Not if he is alone, agreed the lieutenant. 

But there was that in the tone of his voice 
which seemed to suggest that he expected 
the Obeah man would have company. Birds 
of the same feather, perhaps. 

It was quite dark when the keel of the 
boat grated upon the sand of a tiny bay, 
from which a footpath ran up through the 
tangled undergrowth of wild vines and 
creeping plants of many descriptions 
towards the centre of the island. 

* The fellow has cut a path for his own 
convenience," said Stewart, but it wi 
serve ours equally well. I hope there are no 
snakes. Iam very nervous of snakes. Come 
along, Stanforth.“ 

* Sure to be some," replied Stanforth 
cheerfully. But the lieutenant paid no heed 
to this statement. There was something 
which attracted his attention at the far end 
of the narrow pathway, and he no longer 
seeme! to remember that he was afraid of 
snakes. 

A hu dred paces farther on he held up his 
hand worningly. The path had widened 
a little av this point, aud the two men were 
able to proceed now side by side. They 
moved with caution for another fifty yards 
or so, and then, where the wood ended in a 
circular clearing, they cime to a halt. 

The red light of a big fire in the centre of 
this clearing illuminated the whole of the 
cireular space, and showed up with startling 


distinctness a weird figure that faced them . 


on the opposite side. 

It was about six feet in height, the body 
being formed of turtle-shells strung on to a 
wickerwork frame, and streaked with white 
paint to imitate ribs and other bones. The 
head was the skull of some animal, with 


pieces of red glass for eyes, which, when the : 


light of the fire shone upon them, seemed 
to gleam with a horrible ferocity. 

“ The fetish ! " muttered Stanforth. 

The Obeah negro was nowhere visible, 
but the blazing logs were proof sufficient 
that he was not very far off. However. after 
one swift glance round the opening, Stanforth 
found his gaze drawn irresistibly to the idol 
again. And now, as he looked a second time, 
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s Y THERE are you going these holidays ? " 

I asked Murchison, on or about 
July 20. The Greek prize had fallen to me 
that very morning, and I was determined 
not to seem conscious of the fact that he was 
annoyed. 

* My people are talking about Switzer- 
land," he said, a bit stiffly. ‘ What of 
yours ? ” 

“ Don't. know. I haven't heard 
anything has been arranged yet." 

suppose it'll be Algiers,” he remarked, 


that 
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he noticed something which at his first 
glance he had scarcely heeded—a bright 
coloured sash that was twisted round and 
round the idol's waist. 

“The colours!’ shouted Stewart, in 
fiercely indignant tones. And put to such 
a use as that!“ 

He dashed across the clearing and en- 
deavoured to pull the flag from the body of 
the grotesque figure, but he was unable to 
do so as the silk was twisted up like a rope, 
and knotted at the side. 

Stanforth was hurrying across to his 
assistance when suddenly he heard a wild 
yell from amid the trees on his right, and 
the next moment the Obeah man, ard three 
other negroes, rushed into the clearing. 
They were armed with knives and sticks, 
and all four made for the lieutenant, whose 
efforts to disentangle the colours set the idol 
swaying, and finally toppled it over with a 
crash, right into the fire. 

* Oh, my word !—you have done it now,” 
cried Jack Stanforth. 
legs, or the colours will be burnt. 
attend to these fellows.” 

He did not use the silver- mounted supple- 
jack, but instead snatched a burning log 
from the fire and charged the negroes. 
One of them weut down like a felled tree, 
but the others turned upon him savagely. 

By this time Stewart had pulled the idol 
out of the fire, and, assuring himself that the 
precious colours were clear of the flames, he 
joined his friend. The negroes were powerful 
fellows, who had a decided advantage in that 
they were armed with knives, so it is impos- 
sible to say how the fight would have ended 
had there not occurred an interruption 
which decided it in favour of the white men. 

Stanforth had received a severe cut on the 
right hand which caused him to drop the 
burning log, and his adversary was following 
up the advantage thus gained,. when there 
arose from the wood a confused shouting 
which presently concentrated into a cheer 
—an unmistakable British cheer. 

Then a dozen men of the West India 
Regiment raced out from the wood—for 
although they were negroes they had learnt 
to cheer Jike Britons—and in a very short 
space of time the Obeah man and his asso- 
ciates were overpowered and made prisoners. 

Major Vaughan led the party. 

“ You have arrived just in time, uncle,” 


I must 


said Jack Stanforth, though I didn't 
expect you.” 
“Eh! What? Not expect me!" ex- 


claimed the Major. Why, confound it— 


Hullo, Stewart! What have you got 
there?“ 
“The colours sir,“ replied Stewart. 


“ Fustened round the body of this unpleasant 
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" or perhaps, just for a change, the Mountains 
of the Moon!“ 

That was just poor old Murchison’s 
weakness—he couldn't carry a light air over 
his disappointments, but was bound to 
break out. 

Not the last, I hope," I said. “It 
doesn't sound promising for companionship. 
I should !e too far away from dear old 
friends, No, my boy, it will probably be 
some quiet seaside place, where Pll have to 
r:de a donkey on the sands in the morning 


„Pull it out by the 
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idol.” He straightened himself up, the 
colours now hanging over his arm. They 
are a bit torn and dirty." 

"'Thank goodness we have recovered 
them," said the major fervently.  '* The 
next time they are mended I will have a 
guard stationed over them the whole time." 
He turned to Stanforth. I heard from 
Mary what had happened," he continued, 
“and that you had come over to this islard, 
so I followed in a steam launch with a dozen 
men as soon as I could get away. You 
are a good lad, Jack, to have taken all 


this trouble—I say nothing about the 
risk—considering that you are not in the 
Service.” 


“ Regimental colours are British colours, 
you know, sir,” replied Jack, which answer 
he seemed to consider was a sufficient 
explanation for all that he had done. 

A sergeant stepped up smartly ard 
saluted Major Vaughan. 

* This Obeah man, sir," he said. ‘ You 
will remember him. His name is Scipio 
Johnson. He used to bea private in our 
regiment, and two years ago he received 
imprisonment for striking a superior officer. 
Afterwards he was discharged from the 
army with disgrace, sir." 

* Scipio Johnson! Yes, I remember him," 
replied the Major. So he is the Obeah 


min, eh ! 
‘Yes, I Obeah man," exclaimed the 
culprit. “ You not my officer now. You 


got no 'tority heah. Let me go." 

He was a big savage-looking negro, ard 
he spoke and bore himself insolently. 
Stanforth noted that he was minus the 
great toe of his right foot, so it was quite 
evident that he was the man who had 
actually committed the theft. His object 
in stealing the colours was no lorger a 
mystery. It would be taking a sweet rever ge 
on the officers of his former regiment, bu: 
particularly on Major Vaughan, who had 
been president of tle court-martial which 
had sentenced him to imprisonment. It wa: 
a fortunate thing that Mary Vaughan wa: 
not in her dressing-room when the miscreant 


effected an entrance, for he was a man quitè 


capable of committing the most atrocious 
crimes, 
“ Take the prisoners down to the launch. 


sergeant,” ordered Major Vaughan. We will 


hand them over to the police at Kingston. 


We will tow your boat back, Jack,” he added. 
to his nephew. 


“ Thit 
I'm preciov: 


Thanks,“ replied Stanforth. 
meets my views exactly. 


hungry, and I shall be able to do justice t^ 
a good supper.” 


“ You have fairly earned one," said ‘he 
Major. 


and watch the pierrots in the afternoon. 
When you are enjoying yourself in Switzer- 
land, just give a minute now ard again t 
imagine all that, ard pity me!” 

“ if I think of you at all," he retorted 
cruelly, ** it will be to hope that you w it 
come where I am. One gets tired of being 
continually shoved off the earth.” ` 

I sighed: but did not attempt to answer 
in a similar tone. After all, I could afford 
to let him have the last word, seeing thi: 
I had the,Greek prize. So I left him i 


peace, and did not see him again until he 
had quite recovered his general good-humour. 

But the holiday question was still to be 
settled, and, as it turned out, other people 
were at that moment settling it for me. 
Consequently, on my journey home three 
days later, my eldest brother Jack met me 
in town and took me to lunch. He made 
it a specially good lunch, and did not seem 
in quite his usual hurry to get back to 
his business in Cornhill. Observing this, I 
began to wonder what he wanted, or rather 
what Rose, my sister-in-law, had sent him 
to ask me to do. 

To have a married brother is not without 
its advantages, but neither is it without its 
responsibilities, It is an advantage to have 
an extra place to go to during holidays, 
especially if your sister-in-law is an agree- 
able person; but the responsibility comes in 
when services are required which no one else 
appears able or willing to undertake. It is 
difficult to refuse anything to a nice sister- 
in-law—in fact, the possession of such a 
relative brings duties which have to be ful- 
filled with a certain grace and dignity. So 
I felt sure that the holiday question had been 
settled for me, and only waited for Jack to 
betray the plot. 

Now, he said presently, over the 
coffee, what was it that I wanted to say 
to you? Oh, I know. We've taken a 
furnished cottage for August and Sep- 
tember down at Sandford. Heard of Sand- 
ford?“ 

Mes,“ I said, “ in Essex." 

„Just so. Seaside and rural. We are 
sending down a iew things on Tuesday, and 
shall be going down ourselves on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Will you be particularly 
engaged next week ? ' 

* Not that I know of," 
* Why ?" 

a: Well, it's an idea of Rose’s, really. 
I told her that you mightn't care for it, but 
she insisted that you would. She thinks 
she knows you so well You see, we're 
having a woman to clean up the house and 
all that for us—the house agents are putting 
her in ; but Rose feels that one of us ought 
to be there to look after things a bit. Of 
course, I can't go myself very well, and it 
occurred to her to ask you." 

I began to consider. I saw that it meant 
Tuesday to Saturday in a practically empty 
house, with no one I knew within a dozen 
miles It meant also being tied to that 
empty house for practically the whole of the 
time. It would be very quiet in the day- 
time, and it would be particularly quiet at 
night. 

It's a comfortable cottage," went on 
my brother, absently. “ The woman would 
get the food for you, Rose says, and she— 
Rose—would send down 2 few tit: bits. 
By the way she spoke of it, anyone would 
think she meant to victual you for a six 
months’ siege.’ 

That was all very well in its way. Rose 
always had a very good idea of providing 
for a picnic. But still 

* You could stay, of course, after we went 
down. Sandford’s a quiet little town, but 
the fishing is said to be Al,” proceeded Jack, 
still more absently. 

* Oh," I said, it's precious little fish 
one sees at most seaside places.” 

“The boating, too, is well spoken of. 
I have been promised a good little boat for 
the two months." 

* [ndeed ? " I responded, and waited the 
remainder of his allurements. 

Ves. Not that I care so much for 
boating as I once did. I intend to do a 
little golfing, though. The Sandford links 
are first-rate. The Eastern Counties Cham- 

ionship is to be played there next month.” 

* Really ! " I cried, “ that’s jolly.” 


I said cautiously. 
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* Yes; you'l come down for that, any- 
way. I'll explain to Rose that you are 
rather tied next week and can't very well 
go down in advance. She won't be exactly 
surprised, because I’ve hinted at the pos- 
sibility already. Indeed, on the whole, I 
don't blame you for not taking to the idea. 
Im sure it wouldn't haye much attraction 
for me." 

Not taking to it?“ I said composedly. 
* I do not say I haven't taken to it. I don’t 
think it'a a bad idea at all—very much like 
camping out. I rather fancy I'd make a 
good time of it." 

“Eh? You think you'd care for it?“ 

“Rather! The more I think of it the 
better 1 like it. When did you 
Tuesday ? Write up and let me know all 
the little particulars in a day or two." 

* Well, Felix, old chap, you're too good- 
natured by half,” said my brother. "I'll 
make it up to you, though—and Rose will 
be delighted. Can't imagine why a woman 
should think a house could run away, but 
she always does. Yes; I'll get her to write 
to you, and when you come through I'll 
sce you safely off at Liverpool Street." 

That was how it happened, and that was 
why I came to have that curious adventure 
on the first Thursday in August in that 
year of grace. By that Thursday I had 
spent two nights and nearly two days in my 
brother's furnished cottage, and the time of 
camping out was nearly half over. And 
that Thursday was a very ordinary August 
day, with nothing to indicate that I was 
approaching a very startling experience, 
and what Dr. Beamish at Rodborough 
would probably call “a peculiar crisis in 
my career.“ 

The time had been as quiet as I had 
expected, but not at all bad on the whole. 
The charwoman came from a cottage threo 
hundred yards off, and did all that was neces- 
sary for me, besides putting the house to 
rights. Rose had sent down quite a hamper, 
aud seemed to have put everything in it 
that I particularly cared for, and Jack had 
packed in half a dozen very decent books. 
Indeed, the only drawback was that the 
cottage was a quarter of a mile from the 
town and half a mile from the beach. 1 
should have preferred it right on the espla- 
nade, with a little balcony over the front 
door ; but Jack had taken the house without 
consulting me, and the thing was done. 
So although I spent Wednesday afternoon 
on the front, I could hardly do more without 
straining my contract. But I had explored 
that quiet bit of country road pretty tho- 
roughly in both directions before W ednesday 
was over. 

Thursday saw me without any special 
employment, and it was then that I took 
it into my head to do up the garden. As 
soon as the idea came to me I felt perfectly 
happy, which perhaps proves the truth of 
one of old Beamish's sayings, that the only 
true happiness lies in work, and plenty of it ! 
That garden was a good-sized square, 
enclosed by a stone wall, and the charwoman 
told me that it hadn't even been '' cleared 
up" for years. The once-upon-a-time flower- 
beds were veritable jungles, and at the lower 
end the rubbish had grown up nearly as high 
as the wall. If I could not make it blossom 
as the rose," I might at least tidy it up before 
the family came. Blossom as the rose — 
come, that was reaily neat. I must re- 
member it when Rose came, and fire it off 


. at once! 


I haven't the slightest doubt that I 
worked much harder on that Thursday than 
I had done for months. Finding some 
garden tools in the shed, I set about clearing 
away the jungle, and by twelve o'clock had 
a monster pile of greenstuff of various kinds 
in the middle of the plot. In the beginning 
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I cherished visions of a glorious bonfire, 
but a couple of showery days had put a 
damper on any plan of that kid; ard 
while I was wondering whether I should 
pitch the rubbish over the wall, the old 
charwoman came out to investigate. 

She was not at all an admirer of minc. 
Perhaps she fancied that if 1 hadn't been 
there she might have had a better time 
generally. On the whole, if she could sit 
upon me gently, she never failed to do it. 
So when she saw the results of my work she 
gave a grunt. Then she began to speak. 

* You've been busy," she said, in a quiet 
but sarcastic way. 

" Rather!" said I, dabbing my brow 
with a pocket-handkerchief, 

And what are you going to do with the 
rubbish ? " she asked. 

Pitch it over the wall," I said, con- 
fidently and incautiously; and then her 
eyebrows went up an irch or more. 

"Over the wall? And what will the 
police say to that? "They're rather par- 
ticular about here. It’s too close to the 
Park to have a lot of rubbish thrown out." 

"Oh? And what has the Park got to 
do with it?” I asked pleasantly. For the 
only way of getting my own back with this 
hard-faced lady was by pretending to be a 
duffer. By acting on that plan, I was 
generally able to end a discussion with the 
enemy in full retreat. 

„I'm afraid you'd soon know," she said 
grimly. “ The Marquess is a bit particular, 
and if he drove along here ard saw that 
rubbish lying outside—ard not many yaids 
from his Park wall, too—he'd soon call you 
out and talk to you. Then he'd call at the 
police-station, and in half an hour the 
Inspector of Nuisances would be here." 

* Oh," said I, and what sort of a chap 
is he? Has he red hair and a squint, or is 
he dark, with side-whiskers ? I've seen the 
two kinds before noy." 

I couldn't often lead Mrs. Garrick into a 
snare, and did not succeed then. She was 
quick enough to sec it a little way off, though 
she had no good-humour to counter it with. 
Now she changed her position, ard got me 
on the flank. 

“The only way to do," she said, “ is to 
dig a good deep trench, or a pit, ard bury it.“ 

"What," I gasped, “the Inspector?“ 
But she went on with determination : 

And do good to the garden at the same 
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time. But that’s rather too much for you 
to do, sir. It wants a man to dig a good 
hole. If you tried it, you wouldn’t stand 


upright for a month after.” 

It was very neat of her, I must confess, 
and it was done so politely and sympa- 
thetically that it was hard to take otfence. 
Having fired the shot, she was turning to 
go in, quite satisfied, and I hadn't the wit 
to attempt anything but a very feeble 
thrust in revenge. 

“I say, Mrs. Garrick,” I cried, “ I'll tell 
you what I'll do. All this stuff is mine— 
real good stuff, that will do a lot of good to 
the soil if it’s only decently buried. Now, 
if your husband will only come down and 
cart it away, I'll let him have it all for 
nothing." 

Mrs. Garrick glared at me. She never 
knew exactly whether I was to be taken 
seriously or not. So I took the opportunity 
of rubbing it in. 

“ Don't all speak at once," I said. I'll 
give you an hour to think it over. Are you 
going home now?“ 

" Yes," she answered curtly. “Tve laid 
out your lunch, and I shan't be back for a 
couple of hours." 

“Very good," I said. Don’t worry 
about me, Mrs. Garrick. I'm really rot 
worth it. Tl see you again soon." 

Then.she. went, and I heard the front door 

[slam 
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slam behind her; and when she had quite 
gone, I chuckled a little all to myself. But 
after the chuckle, I became aware that some 
of her remarks had left a bit of a sting be- 
hind them, and in a little while I saw that 
there was nothing for it but to dig a pit and 
bury that rubbish. I did not care a fig for 
old Lord Cheldersea, or his Park, nor yet 
for the Inspector of Nuisances ; but it soon 
began to seem utterly impossible to let Mrs. 
Garrick’s well-planned insult pass unavenged. 
And the only way to avenge it was to dig 
that pit, or perhaps a trench, and bury the 
refuse in it. And it would be all the better 
if I could do it before my lady returned, or 
at least do so much of it that I should be 
able to smile at her pleasantly when she 
made her appearance. 

I hope I have your sympathy in my view 
of things, but I must confess that the three 
years which have passed since that day have 
caused me to change my view considerably. 
Three years older means three years lazier 
perhaps, but I seem to see now that it was 
not worth while to break my back at Mrs. 
Garrick’s command. I ought to have 
waited till the wind turned a little, and then 
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lit up a good smoky bonfire that would have 
blown straight into the kitchen where she 
worked, or straight up to the cottage where 
she lived. It is wonderful how different 
a thing looks when one surveys it from the 
cool and thoughtful distance. As it happens, 
however, I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the decision I made in my little fit of 
resentment. 

Going down the path again, I chose a spot 
which seemed to be about the softest in the 
garden, and decided to start there. It was 
under the end wall, and I had pulled up from 
that quarter quite a forest of walltlower- 
stalks.. After clearing the surface of the 
ground with a rake, I started with a spade 
and broke the ground for a trench measuring 
about seven feet by three. It will be noticed 
that I went about the preliminaries in a very 
scientific way, for I had resolved to do the 
thing in style if I did it at all. 

For half an hour afterwards I worked on 
quite steadily, and at the end of that time 
had actually got to the depth of about a 
foot. It was only then, of course, that the 
task began to reveal its difficulties, for I had 
penetrated to the bottom of the upper soil 


(To be continued.) 
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of the garden and had come into contact 
with clay. Gradually my spadefuls became 
smaller and more laborious, and the impres- 
sion grew upon my mind that there really 
was a slight feeling of stiffness in the region 
of my back. These were evidently some 
facts that Mrs. Garrick knew right down to 
the ground. 

Fortunately she was not there to watch 
me, so it would be just as well to knock off 
work for a while. Indeed, there was no 
reason why I should make a serious affair 
out of what was only, after all, a bit of 
pastime. So, when I realised this, I first 
knocked the soil off my spade, and then dug 
the spade itself into the earth and scraped 
my boots on it. After that I stepped out 
of my trench, and, with a great sigh of 
relief, stretched myself to my greatest height 
and flung out my arms. 

Standing thus, I was looking straight at 
the bottom wall of the garden, not more 
than six feet away. As far as I knew, I was 
quite alone, with no living creature any- 
where about. And yet, at the very moment 
I looked up, à man's head rose over the wall, 
and a man's eyes looked straight into mine. 
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HE 8.30 train for Wick dropped us at 
Clynemilton towards the close of a 
hot summer's day. Grant and I picked 
up our fishing rods and baskets, elbowed 
our way through a bawling crowd of fisher- 
women and fussy tourists, and took the 
long treeless road to Lothbeg. A red sun 
and a cloudy sky betokened a fine morrow, 
while a gentle but steady westerly breeze 
filled our angler’s hearts with hope. 

Grant, sturdy, thick-set, and stolid, rejoic- 
ing soberly in his newly gained degree of 
M.A., and in his appointment as classical 
master to the Clynemilton Academy, led 
the way through a country of which he 
knew every foot. I, younger, and merely 
an undergraduate at Benachie, followed 
with less imposing gait. 

Distant Colben was our objective ; Colben 
of the lofty hills and lonely moors, stark 
and bare of all but heather and black crags, 
but rich in streams and tarns teeming with 
the dark-brown speckled trout. The 
country was a fisherman's dream, but then 
it was so far away—full thirteen miles 
from the nearest station, and the hum of 
the cycle-wheels had not yet been heard 
in the land, 

Grant placidly puffed away at his pipe 
and expressed an opinion that we ought to 
be at the Crask Bridge before darkness fell, 
otherwise it would be long after sunrise 
before we could reach the head of Loth 
burn, as travelling through the heather at 
night was not to be thought of. 

So we mended our pace, and thus it 
happened that at half-past ten we came to 
the Crask, a narrow pass, with great rocks 
on either hand. A "bridge with high 
rounded arch spanned the burn, here 
swollen by a tributary almost to the dimen- 
sions of a river. At this point the stream 
swung round sharply between lofty pre- 
cipitous banks, A clump of thick birches 
made a deep blotch in the gloom, while the 
wind sighed eerily in the ravine. 

„Well, what are we going to do, Grant?“ 
I asked. ‘‘ This is not a very cheerful place 
to stay in.” 
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** Cheerful or not, we'll have to stop here 
for the next three or four hours. Our way 
after this is over the heather—bad enough 
in the daytime owing to the bogs, and 
impossible in the dark.” 

All right," I responded, but need we 
stick in this melancholy hole all the time ? ” 

„Why not?. We can make a little tent 
with our topcoats and these hurdles, and 
with some heather and brackens we'll be as 
cosy as tomtits in their nest.” 

As he spoke he pointed to some hurdles 
which blocked the passage of the bridge, 
to prevent sheep from the glen straving to 
the lowland meadows by the sea. Clearly, 
the bridge was little used for vehicular 
traffic. 

The idea of camping out was a pleasing 
one, and, quickly arranging the hurdles 
against the parapet of the bridge and 
weaving our overcoats between the bars, 
we formed a presentable tent. Then we 
gathered armfuls of brackens and heather, 
arranged them to make a yielding, springy 
couch, and snuggled contentedly in beside 
each other, waiting for the slow hours 
to crawl by. 

As it grew darker, our voices uncon- 
sciously fell, and it was with a decided 
start I heard Grant say, I suppose, Mennie, 
you know there was a frightful murder 
here long ago ? ” 

* Here—on this bridge ? " I stammered. 

No, over there among the birches. Can 
you see a dim grey stone on the crest of that 
knowie ? " 

I thought I could see something tall and 
gaunt against the blacker background of 
the hills. 

“ Well, then, at the time of the Forty Five 
some of the wild clans of Caithness were 
wishful to join Prince Charlie, and there 
was & talk of the rebels coming by the 
Ord along the coast. Just then three young 
divinity students from Aberdeen University 
were tramping on their long and weary 
way home to far-off Halkirk. At Clyne- 
milton they first got wind of the rebels, 
and were naturally much put out. All 


their belongings were in a knapsack on 
their backs—of little value their property, 
you may well imagine, but it was of them- 
selves they were thinking, for human life 
was cheap enough among these wild old 
Highlanders. So these young fellows, with 


high ambitions of filling a pulpitiand making 


& name for themselves in the world, were 
not anxious to run the gauntlet of the 
rebels. And to this end they engaged in 
Clynemilton three guides, the chief of whom 
was one Donaldson, a man of ill-repute. 
Of him the students knew nothing, and as 
he was the first one to tell them of the 
coming of the rebels, and to offer to guide 
them by a safe way through the hills, they 
had no opportunity of finding out any- 
thing about him. 

So they started off quietly one evening 
without sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
and in a day or two Donaldson and his two 
friends returned. The story then runs 
that weeks afterwards there was a rumour 
among the country people that some Caith- 
ness students had disappeared very mysteri- 
ously. The last heard of them was at 
Clynemilton. 

Donaldson boldly stated that he had led 
them as far as the Crask valley and had 
put them safely on the way for Forsinard, 
thus avoiding the coast road over the 
Ord. There the matter, for the time being, 
seemed to end, since there were no papers 
and no police in the Highlands in those days. 
But Donaldson’s wife, who seemed to 
be a decent, kindly woman, had her mis- 
givings, and closely questioned her husband, 
who coolly and calmly stuck to his old 
tale. 

One day, however, when ferreting in 
an outhouse, she came across a student's 
gown and some books in a strange tongue. 
The discovery gave her such a shock that 
her mind became unhinged, and she died a 
mad woman, Donaldson went from bad 
to worse and was ultimately hanged for 
sheep-stealing. His descendants, it is said, 
had chequered careers, and came to un- 
timely ends. Of the two confederates, 
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one was shot while trying to rob the mail 
coach, and the other, fatally wounded in a 
scuffle with drovers, confessed the crime on 
his deathbed. 

The horrified — country-people made 
investigation in the spot mentioned over 
there, and found three skeletons. A stone 
was erected to mark the spot, and now it 
is dreaded as a haunted place. The crofters 
up the glen as well as those bv the sea say 
that at times mysterious lights are scen 
here, while terrible cries make the hills 
re-echo. A recent addition to the legend 
is a rider on a white horse, which leaves 
no imprints of its hoofs, though what con- 
nection there is between three unfortunate 
fellows on foot and a mounted man I am 
unable to explain." 

“Its just the lonely spot, though," I 
hazarded, “ for superstitious Gaels to fix on.” 

At the sime time I felt I would rather 
be stumbling across the moors, taking 
‘all risks, than sitting in this gloomy place 
with its tragic associations. 

Grant, probably noticing my restlessness, 
said lightly, * Let us have a joke with 
the crofters. The night is warm; we 
don't need this heather. Suppose we 
set it on fire on some bank close by, and 
waken the glens with our shouts,” 

To say was to do. I piled up the stuff 


hurriedly; Grant applied a light, and 
the sombre hills glowed suddenly with 
the reflection of the quick blaze. Then 


we lifted up our voices and yelled. To 
mv horror, there was an answering yell, 
loud and prolonged. The road swerved 
round a sharp bend just before the bridge 
was reached. We were standing in the 
middle of the road at the glen end of the 
bridge when this unexpected cry smote us 
dumb. 


AN IMPARTIAL VIEW 


S through the Empire is an 
ever-growing army of State servants 
of between [fifty and sixty thousand of 
all ranks, ranging from the Permanent 
Under-secretarics and Commissioners with 
their annual salary of anything up to 
3.5001, to the boy clerk on his modest 
los, to 198. a week. The varied services 
whieh one and all of these civilian officers 
render to the State cannot well be over- 
estimated. On them depends the smooth 
working of our great Customs, Excise, Post- 
office, Telegraph, Prison, and a number of 
other machines, Without them our Army 
and Navy must fail for lack of supplies and 
money. [n their offices our colonia] and 
foreign policies are born. 

This great and complex army is singularly 
free from disaffection. Grumoling there is, 
as everywhere where man congregates, and 
occasionally members of the Post-office— 
notoriously the hardest worked and least 
interesting branch—hold indignation meet- 
ings and air their grievances, but that civil 
servants, as a whole, are satistied with their 
lot is plainly shown by the insignificant 
proportion that lenve the service before age 
or ill-health compels them to retire. The 
truth is that the Civil Service officer has 
little of which to complain. The work is 
well paid, permanent, with some securitv of 
tenure; free from offensive or unduly 
arduous conditions, and offering advance- 
ment in proportion to merit and experience, 
with scope for personality. 
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Immediately. with a tremendous rush 
and clatter of hcofs, a big dark form on 
horseback was upon us. Grant slipped 
and fell backwards with a groan into the 
drain by the roadside. A blow with a stick 
on the head dropped me to the ground. 
But, dazed as I felt, I was up and off in 
a moment at top speed for (lvnemilton, 
Grant calling on me with all the strength 
of his lungs. I held on my way unheeding, 
until failing breath and a severe stitch 
in my side compelled me to slacken my 
pace. 

But now I heard the welcome sound of 
the waves on the rocks; the dancing lights 
of the herring fleet, ard the ever-recurring 
flash of Tarbat lighthouse were sigrs of 
life, while the intermittent bleatirg of sheep 
in the fields below bespoke the preserce of 
shepherds. 

I pulled myself together ard began 
wilking slowly back to meet Grant. I 
was so bewildered that I could not think 
rationally of what had occurred. My sole 
desire was to see my comrade, Things 
would straighten out after that. But, 
by-and-by, as there were no signs of him, I 
sat by the wayside till the early summer 
dawn began to break. Then [ returned to 
the bridge and saw Grant resting on a 
knowe as tranquil as if nothing had happened, 
He greeted me sarcastically : “ You haven't 
been long gone! You're just in time for 
the fish. I saw a grilse a moment ago in 
the pool below." 

“Why didn't you come with me?" I 
asked. 

“ You were too fast for me; I can't do 
‘the mile’ under five minutes," was the 
response. Then he pointed to his ankle, 
which I roticed, for the first time, was 
bound up. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By A. TaPPLY, H.M.C.8. 


I.—SHALL I ENTER THE CIVIL SERVICE ? 


Advantages of the Service. Let us first 
consider the question of salary, as that is 
held somewhat ilogically bv the majority 
to be the sole important point. Compared 
with the great proportion of clerks in mer- 
cantile houses, the State official is decidedly 
well off. Thus, to take a concrete example, 
women typists emploved in the Govern- 
ment offices commence on a salary of 166., 
rising to 25s., with good chances of promo- 
tion to higher grades with correspondingly 
increased salaries. Thousands of girls em- 
ployed in London commercial offices, and 
who, besides being typists, are shorthand- 
writers, start at 6s., and only a small pro- 
portion earn more than 16s. a week. The 
comparison is instructive, and the same 
state of things, though perhaps not so well 
marked, will be found to exist throughout 
the entire service. Comparisons are some- 
times odious, but this one should give the 
young person hovering on the choice of a 
career“ furiously to think." 

The wise man, however, will not be guided 
solely by the amount of salary he expects to 
earn. There are many other considerations 
to which he should turn his attention, ard in 
nearly all will the Civil Service show a 
superiority over all its rivals in the field of 
employment. To the steady man who fears 
the ups and downs of life no consideration 
is more important than the absolute stability 
of Government. Commercial firms may 


become bankrupt or the business dwindle ;. 


the heads of the firm may die; there may 


** Bad sprain," he said. 

" Well," I rejoined, as I got our coats 
and fishing-material together. I'll give you 
an arm, ard you can hobble as far as 
Lothbeg." 

" Can't be done. You'll have to go up 
the glen and get a cart by hook or crook. 

* Yon was Mr. Cumming, the sheep farmer. 
returning from Clyne market. I spotted 
him by the light of the fire as I fell. We'll 
have to apologise to him. But what's the 
matter with your face!“ 

I felt a bump on my forehead as big a: 
a pigeon's egg. 

"I suppose that was Mr. Cummings 
stick, Of course, I see now that our bonfire 
and our shouts startled his horse, which 
promptly bolted.” 

Nilly-willy 1 had to start off up the gler, 
and after a long walk and after much 
knocking at the doors of sleepy but irate 
crofters, who unanimously sent me to the 
rightabout, I arrived accidentally at Cum- 
ming's house. I found the angry farmer 
returning from the stable, where he had been 
doctoriug the horse, which had stumbled 
and cut its knees badly. After apologetic 
explanations on my part, Cumming lent a 
cart willirg'y, but stipulated that we slould 
have to settle the “vets” bill in due 
course, for he himself had adopted only 
temporary measures, 

Thus we made an ignominious return 
home in a cart, with the prospect of a stiff 
account to pay to Mr. Spavin, v.s., who did 
not hesitate to make us pay for our un- 
fortunate practical joke. The story became 
noised abroad, and while Grant got off 
lightly owing to his compulsory display of 
stoicism, I received, not altogether to 
my satisfaction, the tile of ‘ Amateur 
Champion for cross-country running. 
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OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


come bad times; there are a thousand 
reasons why an employ.'s position, be he 
ever so valuable, is unstable. The Civil 
Service officer is above all such fears, for his 
employers must last as long as the State 
itself. He is, moreover, safe from dis- 
missal, except in cases of grave personal 
misconduct or continued ill-health, and, sub- 
ject to no fear of losing his employment 
through the caprice or prejudice of his 
master, he can well afford to pity his less 
fortunately situated brother in commerce. 
In other directions the Government has 
proved itself in entire sympathy with its 
employés. The hours of work are, as a rule, 
nominally seven, but as half an hour or an 
hour is allowed for lunch, they are practically 
six and a-half or six. Anything in excess of 
this is paid at the overtime rate of one and 
a-half times the usual salary, so that extra 
work is welcomed rather than dreaded in 
the service. Compare this with the fact 
that in a large number of mercantile houses 
the lower em doy s at all events are required 
to give from nine to tèn hours a day. Under 
Government the sweating employer is un- 
known. The Civil Service clerk is housed 
in spacious and comfortably appointed build- 
ings, and, the staff being adequate, work 
proceeds at an unhurried and equable pace. 
In respect of holidays and sick leave the 
State is unquestionably a liberal employer. 
The higher officials are entitled to from 
six to eight weeks’ holiday a year; officers 
of inter:aediate rank get from three to four 
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weeks; whilst only the distinetly subordinate 
grades are restricted to a fortnight. Members 
on the permanent staff, moreover, receive 
full pay while absent on account of ill. 
health until they have been away for six 
months continuously. If still unfit for duty, 
they may then be placed on half.pay for 
another six months, but after this they are 
either called upon to resign or are granted 
further leave without pay. Such consider- 
ate treatment is indeed rare outside the 
Government service. 

Among the greatest attractions of State 
employment is the prospect of a pension 
when one's term of duty is ended. Pensions 
are not given to officers of less than ten 
years' service, though these generally receive 
a gratuity of one month's pay for each com- 
pleted year, but officers of ten vears' standing 
and upwards, if certified unfit for further 
duty, are entitled to a life pension pro- 
portionate to their position and length of 
service. This is calculated upon the scale 
of one-sixtieth of the officer's saliry for every 
year of service, up to a maximum of forty 
years. Thus an officer with a salary of 
5002., retiring after thirty years’ service, 
would receive an annual pension of 250. 

The State Ladder.—There is one regula- 
tion governing the conditions under which 
Civil Service examinations are held, which is 
a veritable boon to the ambitious and earnest 
young student. This is that officers who 
have already passed two years in the 
service are allowed an extension of the 
maximum ages of anything between two 
and five vears, when competing for higher 
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appointments. Thus a bov clerk who 
entered at the age of 15, would be at the 
age of 19 entitled to four years extension 
when competing at a Second Division Clerk- 
ship Examination, which would raise the 
limits of age frem 17-20 years to 17-24 
years. The value of this concession is 
incaleulable, and, taken in conjunction with 
the short working hours, which allow ample 
time for study in the evening, there is no 
reason why a boy clerk who is possessel of 
more than ordinary talents and incustry 
should not rise to one of the highest posts 
under Government. 

The Disadvantages of the Civil Service.— 
Having briefly reviewed the advantages of 
the Civil Service, it is our less pleasant duty 
to turn to the disadvantages. Contrary to 
what the advertising coaching colleges 
would have us believe, these exist, though 
fortunately they are not of overwhelming 
importance. The most pressing evil is 
undoubtedly the slowness of promotion, 
Promotion is supposed to rest jointly upon 
seniority and merit; but, unfortunately, 
Government is still hampered by tradition, 
and continues to attach undue importance 
to length of service. Rarely is a deserving 
junior specially promoted. He must gener- 
ally wait until all the men before him on the 
list have been given their step in turn, and 
hence, though the chances of eventual pro- 
motion are good, advancement comes with 
laggard feet. However, there are signs thata 
more frankly democratic and modern spirit is 
rising, and a more extended field being opened 
out to eager and ambitious young officials, 
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Moreover, favourable though the prospec‘s 
of the public service are, it must not be for- 
gotten that they are, after all, limited. The 
Civil Service does not promise to make the 
clerk, however capable he may be, a rich 
man. He can at best hope, by a life of not 
unwearisome labour, to lay up for himself a 
comfortable competence for his old age. 
The born financier, the embryo legislator, 
the trained engineer, the skilled architect— 
they are not for the Civil Service. It can- 
not in the nature of things offer the fabulous 
incomes of our foremost singers and actors, or 
afford a fitting field for the man whose super- 
latives talents demard a five-figure salary. 
Intending candidates should also beware of 
accepting the figures published by inter- 
ested persons as to the salaries they may 
expect. Assistantships of Excise, for in- 
stance, are announced under the headings 
8X. to 800%. Now, only ten or twelve 
officers receive 800/. a year, whilst there are 
some 3,500 members of the Excise, so that 
the chances of reaching the higher figure 
are few indeed. 

Another objection may be made against the 
public service, ard that is that the Govern- 
ment à! present makes no provision for those 
that die“ in harness," This is obviously a 
serious one for the wives and families of 
those Civil Service officials cut off in their 
prime, and at present can orly be provided 
against by private insurance, 

(Succeeding articles will be devoted to a 
consideration of the different Civil Service 
posts, and the method of attaining them.) 

(To le continued.) 


CAPTAINS OF THE CRACK LINERS, AND THE STORIES THEY HAVE TO TELL. 


IU monarchs wield more absolute power. 


over their subjects than the captain 
of a ship does over his officers, crew, and 
passengers, He is judge, jury, arbitrator, 
ard clergyman combined. When anyone 
dies during the voyage, as in the case of the 


Captain Pollack of the '' Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse.” 


first voyage of the Cunard liner Caronia, it 
is the captain who reads the Burial Service 
and gives the last order: Commit this 
body to the deep," etc. 

In sailing-ships the skipper has even 
greater power than he has on a steamer, 
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because it may be three or even four months 
before the vessel reaches port. During that 
period there is no one to appeal to except 
the captain, who is always called“ the old 
man," without respect to his age. 

At the same time the responsibilities of 
a captain of a Lig liner are, ir.deed, great. 
In the case of a modern “ greyhound,” 
the persons under his  guardiarship 
total 2,000 souls and more, if we include 
both passengers and crew. The vessels 
themselves cost from 600,0007, to J, 250,000“. 
to build. It is no light task to pilot such 
a ship across the three thousand odd miles 
of water that separate this country from 
America. Fogs, fire, derelicts, icebergs, 
and collisions are dangers that beset the 
mariner in summer ard winter. The position 
of a captain on a crack liner is worth from 
8002. to 1,0002. a year, ard, remembering the 
responsibilities, the salary is rot excessive. 

An instance of the power these men wield 
is evidenced in the action of a captain of a 
big liner some few months ago. The ship 
had hardly left Liverpool before complaints 
were made to the captain by a number of 
first-class passengers that gamblirg was 
going on in one of the first-class saloons. 
nstantly the captain went down and 
informed those present that gamblirg must 
cease. When the captain had gone some 
of the more daring enes laughed ard pro- 
ceeded to stake money on the cards. In 
came the official again, ard, bangirg his fist 
down on the table, said, ** Gentlemen, this 
must stop! I shall not warn you again!“ 

The cards and money were then put out 
of sight, but the men resumed their play 
a little later in the day. It got to the 
captain's ears. He did not visit the saloon, 
but instructed his men to get the hose ready, 


being treated to a gratis shower-bath from 
two powerful hoses. That evening a young 
man strolled into the captain's room, 
informed the commander of the ship that he 
was the son of a British Peer, and intended 
to prosecute him for his conduct when they 
reached shore. He was promptly told to go 


away and not to gamble any more. 


— 


. Captain Pritchard of the “Mauretania.” 


* What if I do?" he said, turning to the 
captain. 

* I shall put you in irons," was the cool 
reply, and the captain meant it. 

There are quite a number of captains at 
Liver who can claim the distinction of 
having crossed the “ herring-pond” five 

re. When Captain 


hundred times and 
and within a few minutes the gamblers werf) i ENB, Eiro omy unard service a 
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little while ago he told the writer that he had 
crossed the Atlantic no fewer than 850 times, 
or, in other words, he had covered a distance 
of 2,550,000 miles on the deck of a steamer. 
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Captain's Bridge on the White Star Liner Oceanic.“ 


If the captains of the great liners could 
be induced to “ talk," they could tell many 
interesting stories. It was Captain Hains 
who raced the Etruria across the Atlantic, 


not with the object of establishing a record,- 


but with a view of getting his cargo entered 
at the Custom House before McKinley's 
new tariff law came into force. It was 
9.35 on the night of October 4, 1890, when 
the Etruria sped past Sandy Hook followed 
by a swell that looked like a tidal wave, so 
swiftly were her throbbing engines driving 
her huge hull through the water. 

At last the great ship with her heavy cargo 
came alongside the quay, but it was close 
upon midnight, and the papers had to be 
entered before twelve o'clock to escape the 
tariff dues. "Thousands of people gathered 
at the Custom House to see the race. At 
three minutes to twelve the captain dashed 
up in a gig with his papers in his hands 
and disappeared in the huge building. He 
handed them to a clerk, who had barely time 
to enter the name of the vessel before the 
clock struck twelve. 

On all the English liners the captain and 
his officers dine with the first-class passengers, 
while in the German ships only the captain 
and the ship's doctor do so. Dining with 
the passengers in this way naturally brings 
the captains in close contact with their 
passengers, and many are the questions that 
these men are bombarded with, particularly 
by nervous passengers. The Diis week a 
big liner on her way from New York passed 
a number of large icebergs. 

" Oh, captain," said a lady passenger, 
" what would happen if we struck that 
berg?“ pointing to an enormous floating 
iceberg. 

" Reckon we should go under," replied 
the captain coolly. 

Dear me," came the response.“ You 
won't run into it, will you ? ” 

It is the icebergs and fogs that necessitate 
captains taking a more southerly route 
durirg the winter months when crossing the 
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Atlantic. 
that we hear of a liner colliding with an ice- 
berg, such catastrophes have occurred. A 


year or two ago a large liner bound for 
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St. John's, Newfoundland, struck an iceberg 
when nearing port. She was badly damaged, 


' and, when she docked, over 200 tons weight 


of ice were removed from her decks. 


To name the most popular. captain on the. 


Atlantic service to-day would not be an 
easy matter, for they are all popular. It 
often happens, however, that this popularity 


is the result of the captain’s skill or bravery, - 


and not because of his amiable qualities. 
One of the crack greyhounds left Liverpool 
the other week with a new captain in com- 


Although it is very rare now 


Captain's Room on the White Star Liner Oceanic.” 


pull him under. 
Venezuela gave him the Bolivar Medal. 
In 1893, when in command of the Gellert, 
his/ship took fire, but through his great 


mand. Certain of the passengers, especially 
those fond of telling their friends at home 
of their intimate friendships with officers, 
and especially captains, found the new com- 
mander a little unapproachable, and they 
seemed to resent his taciturnity. 

Then came a terrible storm, and for two 
or three days it was indeed a rough time. 
The bridge was nearly swept away, and in 
the night screaming women and waves 
banging the ship as if it were a toy gave 
the passengers other things to think about. 
Later, as the liner staggered into port right 
side up, though much battered, with halí 
a dozen seamen laid up with broken limbs, 
and one or two overboard, the passengers 
could not call a meeting soon enough to 
express gratitude to the captain who had 
brought them safely through the worst 
storm for twenty years. 

The career of many of these men certainly 
makes romanticreading. Take, for instance, 
the life's story of Captain Karl Kaempfl. 
commander of the Deutschland. He *- 
a dozen medals for his achievements, his 
bravery, and his saving of ships and human 
life. When he had completed his one 
hundred and fiftieth voyage he was called 
the most popular of commanders, and his 
seamanship was so distinguished as to win 
praise from the German Emperor. 


At the age of fourteen he made his first 
voyage in the barque Bazar. Later he com- 


manded the Japanese vessel, the Tatsu Maru. 


fourth officer of the Lessing, and was rapidly 
advanced. Now, at the age of fifty-two, he 
has a sea experience of nearly forty years. 
His bravery and personal courage are 
famous. In 1879, at the risk of his life, he 
saved a passenger in the harbour of Havre. 
But one of his great feats was saving the 
life of the Baroness De Mesme in the shark- 
infested waters of St. Thomas. He leaped 
into the sea, and fought with her in her 
wild struggles for an hour, supporting her 
until a boat came, in spite of her efforts to 
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In 1879 he returned to Germany and 
entered the service of the Hamburg. 
American line. Here he began his career as 

For this the President of 


coolness and extraordinary exertion both 
ship and passengers were saved, this after 
tremendous labour of fifty-four hours in a 
winter gale. 

He won the admiration and friendship of 
the Kaiser in this way: While steaming 
through the narrow Loguefjord in command 
of the Auguste Victoria, he suddenly met the 
imperial yacht Hohenzollern, and mancuvred 
his ship so skilfully in avoiding a collision 
that the Emperor ordered thesignal * Bravo" 
to be hoisted, and then went aboard the ship, 
gave the captain his photograph bearing his 
autograph, and also sent a telegram to the 
directors of the line, saying: “ I have just 
inspected the Auguste Victoria, and am glad 
to say to you that the ship in all its parts is 
in perfect condition, and that the captain 
has made an excellent. impression upon me.” 
It was Captain Kaempff who met the dis- 
abled steamer Atalia and towed her 750 
miles to New York, thus saving the ship and 
securing a salvage of 5,0002. 

A very popular commander in the North 
German Lloyd boats is Captain Englebart, 
until recently commander of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, but now of the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm. He has been honoured on several 
occasions by the German Emperor. His 
Imperial Majesty once presented tic skipper 
with the German Imperial Standard. This 
was the first time that the Imperial Standard 
had ever been presented to a private citizen. 
It was captain Englebart who sa. hi ship 
from destruction by fire at Hoboken Pier. 
New York, during the terrible conflagration 
that occurred there some fcw year: ago. 
For this act the underwriter. of Lloyd’s 
presented him with a medai. 

The other week Captain Pollack, of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, performed a 
remarkable feat. When sixty miles out 
from New York a violent storm arose, and 
the ship lost her rudder and could only be 
steered by her propellers. The captain and 
his chief officers remained on the bridge 
until the vessel reached Plymouth—thus for 
four days and nights they never left their 

st, taking no sleep whatever and very 
ittle refreshment. It was not until some 
thirty-six hours after the mishap that the 
passengers knew of the occurrence. The 
storm attained the violence of a cyclone, and 
the sea was so wild that oil was used by the 
captain's direction in order to reduce the 
broken water. With her twin screws 
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I was the middle of September, and our 
holidays were fast drawing to a close. 
The swarms of fish which follow the line of 
the Cornish coast at this season of the 
year were approaching nearer and nearer 
to the shore—great “ schools of pilchards 
almost daily close to the cliffs, 

The fishermen in our cove had a good 
catch a few days ago. They shot the seine 
round a big school,“ and then secured 
them in a net called the tuck- net. When 
the Mount's Bay fishing-luggers arrived in 
answer to the telegrams, they were laden 
up to their gunwales with the shining 
silvery little fish, which they took to Newlyn 
to be sold and cured for the Italian markets, 

All fish love the flavour of pilchards, 
and vast numbers follow in their track to 

ick up the stragglers, and also those which 
have been killed or disabled in the process 
of catching in the seine; so our friends, 


* See also “ August Blue " on page 702. 
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working against one another the liner 
averaged 18} knots, the daily runs being 
but some eighty miles short of what could 
have been done under ordinary conditions. 
One is not surprised to hear that the 
5 heartily cheered the captain for 
is devot ion to duty when the ship reached 
Plymouth. 

One of the crack boats of the North 
German Lloyd is the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
Her commander is Captain Otto Cuppers. 


Captain E. J. Smith, R. N. R., Commander of 
R. M. 8. Adriatic," 25,000 tons. 


During all the time he has been in command 
of this fine vessel she has never stopped her 
engines at sea, and during her 750.000 miles 
of voyages, and carrying a quarter of a million 
of passengers, she has made an average of 
21°5 knots an hour. This is a record which 
few captains can beat. The senior com- 
mander of the North German Lloyd fleet is 
Captain Hógeman, of the company's new 
boat the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 

The Hamburg-American's latest grey- 


A NIGHT WITH THE CONGERS.* 


By E. E. CARTER. 


Cap'n Jim and his mate Dick, arranged 
to have a night with the congers, telling us 
their plans. 

Of course, we begged to go too; so Cap'n 
Jim assured our parents that we should 
be well looked after and safely landed in the 
morning. 

On a lovely autumn evening we left the 
cove to seek tor some cuttle-fish—commonly 
called “ cuddles.” 

What fun we had !—for we were not 
long before we fell in with a school of 
them. 

With short lines, a bait of half a bream 
or chad, which we held in our left hands, 
and a four-foot willow rod with three or 
four big hooks tied securely together at the 
end, held in the right hand, we waited for 
the cuttle to grip the bait with his parrot- 
like beak, and then, drawing him gently 
within striki: g distance of the rod, we made 
& quick grip st him with the hooks, ard 
hauled him on board. 
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hound, the 4 merika, is captained by Heinrich 
Knuth. He began his career as sailing- 
master in the China trade between Hamburg 
and Hong-Kong. Then he served his time 
in the German Navy, and in 1888 entered 
the service of the Hamburg-American 
Company and became a captain in 1893. 
He was promoted from the steamship 
Pennsylvania to the Amerika about a year 
ago. . 

Captain J. W. T. Charles, of the Umbria, is 
known as the “gentlemanly captain” 
among his fellow-officers on account of his 
politeness and amiability. He is a highly 
educated man, whose society is much sought 
by men eminent in literary life. A very 
popular Cunard officer is Captain Watt, of 
the Lusitania. He has seen some sixteen 
years of sea service and has had quite a 
distinguished career. On more than one 
occasion he has displayed wonderful skill 
in handling the great liners of which he has 
been in charge. His rival, if he has a rival 
at all, is Captain Pritchard, of the Mauretania, 
and it is no secret among those in the know 
that during the present summer these two 
captains of the famous turbine boats have 
done their level beat to best one another’s 
records for speed. 

One of our photographs depicts the 
captain's room on the White Star Liner 
Oceanic. Captain Cameron, a Scotchman, 
is in charge of this magnificent steamer. 
He is a very popular officer, as is also Captain 
J. B. Ranson, of the Baltic. Captain E. J. 
Smith, of the Adriatic, is another famous 
Atlantic captain and a skilful seaman. 

On all of these crack liners the captains 
have their own suites of rooms, which are 
quite claborate and cosy affairs. On some 
of them the suite includes a little reception- 
room, spacious parlour, bedroom, and bath- 
room. At the same time it must not be 
imagined that the men spend their time 
receiving guests in their parlours, with an 
occasional visit to the bridge. Far from it, 
they are really very busy men. They are 
responsible to the company for the safety 
of the ship and for its living freight as well. 
Not only must they be skilful navigators, 
but capable of showing initiative in all sorts 
of difficulties that are likely to crop up, must 
understand the laws relating to shipping in 
foreign posts, Custom House work, and a 
hundred and one other details of which the 
general public know nothing. 


I said just now, What fun we had! It was 
a ripping joke—for Mr. Cuddle,” on being 
hooked and drawn into the boat, discharged 
a great squirt of ink-like fluid, usually at 
the face of his foe, and turned each one of 
the lucky sportsmen into a nigger ! 

We laughed at each other till the tears 
came into our eyes, and made white channels 
down our black cheeks. Reg said we were 
like tattooed Maories ! 

The flavour of this inky fluid was not dis- 
agreeable, but sweet, and quite passable ; 
the colour, however, was killir g! 

How we went on laughing and laughing, 
until our sides ached. 

A dozen were soon caught and our black 
faces washed ; so we settled down once more 
seriously to a grim night's work, for congers 
are dangerous fellows to deal with, and a 
bite from one of them is sometimes a serious 
matter. 

Now, congers love cuttles, which are 
tough, ard will bear much biting a:.d pulli: g 


about. They also love pilchards, which are 
tender and sooa slip on the hooks, 

Our cunning and experienced crew cut 
smooth and long baits of cuttle, and deftly 
pliced pilchards beside them on the hooks 
to tempt the monaster e:ls to swallow the lot. 

When the conger-ground was reached, not 
far off shore, but between the Runnel Stone 
and Tol Peden, the half-moon was showing 
a golden hazy light through the misty 
autumn sky as Cap'n Jim threw over the 
riding-stone ia about twenty fathoms of 
water, 

Our hooks were baited by the profes. 
sioaals, and we threw them overboard with a 
seven-pound lead attached to the line to sink 
it i» the strong tile. We were told to let the 
lead go until it touched the rocks at the 
bottom, and then weigh it off for a fathom 
or two, so as to let the bait swing clear. 

Nothing vet ! So we chatted about steamers 
and vess:ls whose captains did not keep 
a good look-out for fishing-boats; about 
showing lights, and many other nautical 
matters, 

„Well.“ said Capn Jim, "I dont 
think we need to trouble to-night about 
steamers, for they seldom run at night 
between the Stone and the land; but I've 
known 'em to, though! So, Dick, see that 
the lantern is at hand in case some fool of 
a cap'n should run the risk of losing his 
craft. He deserves to if he comes this way 
in the night!” 

But Dick had scarcely heard this warning, 
for he had struck at a conger which had been 
leaning heavily on the bait for the last 
mi jute. Dick had fairly hooked him, and 
was hauling him steadily in, till, in the faint 
light, I saw a monster fish alongside the 
boat, and Dick, with the gaff, preparing to 
lift him in. 

Quickly and successfully was this done, 
and, in addition, Dick gave the wriggling 
brute a smart crack on the head and nose 
with the gaff, which quieted him for a 
moment, but, being a forty-pound fish, Dick 
thought it advisable to plunge his long 
stiff knife into the back of his neck, and 
cut the vertebr:e, Even this did not stop 
his wriggling all over the fish-room, and he 
was still ready to close his powerful jaws 
on the first accommodating object on which 
to vent his rage. 

Reg said he felt something gently tugging 
on his line. Cap’n Jim took it in his 
hand, and declared that the bait was eaten 
off, so the line was hauled in and rebaited for 
another chance. 

The Cap'n now brought over the side a 
smaller conger, about twenty pounds, 
He did not take the trouble to hit him with 
a gaff, but swung him over his head and 
dashed him against the boat's seat, stunning 
and unhooking him simultaneously. ‘Lhis 
was done with lightning speed, and his 
line was again overboard for another victim. 


THEN in the country during the 
summer, one’s attention is often 
arrested bv the curious brown lizard-like 
creatures seen rising to the surface of a pond 


in their peculiar wrigeling fashion to gulp 
down a fresh supply of air, and returning 


with a flip of the tail to the weedy depths 
beneath. "These are the only representa- 
tives of the order Caudala, or tailed batra- 
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Soon the fish-room was lively with a wriggling 
barking mass of conger and one or two ling. 

Reg and I had not vet learned the knack 
of striking at the right moment, so often 
lost our bait and had all the trouble of 
haulin i. entyv fathoms of heavy line with 
a seven-pound lead at the end and rebaiting 
for another try. 

" Hullo!” cried Dick. What's them 
three lights bearing down on us?“ 

“Wire?” shouted Jim, looking the 
wroag way, but suddenly he turned, and 
saw a red, green, and white masthead 
light, about a mile away, coming straight 
at us! 

The lantern!” he cried; and Dick, 
quick as thought, had the lantern out of the 
box. He struck a match to find that they 
had forgotten to renew the candle. They 
really did not think the lantern was necessary 
at all, as they never expected steamers in 
this dangerous channel; but here was one 
coming like a train. 

Jim, seeing the situation and the danger, 
shouted to Dick to put his hand under 
the bow sheets and take out a small jar of 
paraffia. He explained that he had put it 
there in the morning to mix with some paint 
to touch up a patch in the boat's side. 

„Boys,“ he said, addressing Reg and 
myself, give me your handkerchiefs.” 

We had learut to be smart when afloat 
with this masterful man, so we lost no time 
in obeying the order. 

The steamer was getting nearer and 
nearer, and coming at us with her lights all 
open: but the alert captain had already a 
handkerchief wrapped rcund the hook of each 
gaff, and was now pouring paraffin from the 
jar over them! Then he struck a match, 
and coolly lit the one he held in his hand, 
which started up in a big bright flare. 
This soon died down, so he lit the other, 
which also shot up into a great flame. 

Our hearts beat against our ribs, whilst 
we watched the approaching steamer's 
lights. What a time it did seem before we 
saw the red light vanish and only the star- 
board and mast-head coming on! But the 
course was changed in the nick of time, and 
in a moment she swept along our side, 
nearly filling us with the wave from her 
bow, and rocking our little craft as if she 
had been i wa raging sea. 

Jim's big voice tried to tell that steamer's 
master what he thought of him for poking 
about in such places in the night, but he was 
out of hearing before a word could be said, 
so Jim simply remarked that the rascal 
kept a good look-out, and that was all the 
good he had to say about him! 

It was a fright, though, even to the cool 
Cornish fishermen. As for Reg and myself 
—well, we “ felt ” decidedly pale, but, like 
our comrades, we quickly passed the incident 
by and simply agreed that it was a narrow 
squeak ! 
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PET NEWTS. 
By A. E. Hopae, 


{Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


chians, which inhabit these islands—namely, 
the newts. 

The aquatic existence of the mature 
newt, however, merely extends during the 
breeding senson—1. 4. spring and early 
summer—the remainder of the year being 
spent upon land. Numbers of these amphi- 
bians may be met with, on wet nights in 
autumn, hunting around for food. 


Our fishing had heen neglected during thi: 
excitement. The skipper quickly put bs 
hand to try his line, which he had tied :o 
the seat of the boat when making the ir. 
promptu flares. 

“ Hullo! Here's a Tom,’ or I’m a Duti 
man!" was the remark in an undertone: 
adding, “ That dirty old coal tramp brougl: 
us luck after all—if 1 can only get un 
aboard!“ 

“ Tom” is a name given by West Cornwall 
fishermen to a conger of unusual size and 
weight. 

Here, Dick, bring a second gaff. Ive 
gota big Tom’ coming. Stand by! ' cried 
Jim excitedly. 

Reg and I were watching in the dim light 
for the first appeararce of this Ton." 
We were not kept waiting long, for a big 
black mass was soon floating alongside of the 
boat, and we thought it must be a dead 
„Tom“; but when Jim shouted, * Now? 
and the two gaffs were put in him by the 
skipper and Dick, it was quite evident tha: 
“Tom” was very much alive, for, with a 
crack from his great tail, he sent Dick's gaff 
whizzing through the air, never to be seen 
again, and it required the strength of the 
two men to get him aboard with the helr 
of the gaff and hook in his jaws. 

But he was soon safely aboard, and deftly 
quieted—for he was served in the same 
way as our first haul in the early part oi 
the night. He snorted and barked ard 
wriggled, as if life refused to leave his bodv. 
and, from what I already know of conger, 
it is a difficult matter to extinguish life i: 
these monster eels. 


The autumn dawn was now showing over 
the Logan Rock cliff. As our work resulted 
in about threescore conger and ling, our 
friend Jim suggested hauling up the riding- 
stone and running for home. 

In the delicious smell of the early morning's 

breath from off-shore, we touched the little 
sandy cove, and soon the fish were thrown 
out on the beach, clear of the ebbing tide. 
What a pile of monsters they were ! 
- “ Why, here's a ‘Tom!’ " said a country 
fish jouster, who, with his horse and cart, was 
waiting for the boats to come in order to bur 
the“ catch." Here's a Tom’! ” and he 
put the thick handle of his whip in the 
mouth of the already neck-cut ** Tom." 
who slowly closed on it, and held so tight 
that the man hauled him along the sand! 

“ Well, as he's got my whip, I'd better 
buy ‘Tom,’ whip, and all!” said the mer- 


chant. "I'll give ten shillings for un. I 
can weigh un afterwards ! " 

All right, Jeff!" said the skipper. 
Done!“ 


So they got a steelyard, and weighed 
“ Tom," who still held the whip in his jaws, 
and he turned the scale at one hundred 
pounds! 


Author of “Curious Pets," “How to Keep an Aquarium," etc. 


There are in Great Britain, according to 
modern naturalists, three distinct specie 
namely. the smooth newt (Molge vulgari. 
a small brown-spotted creature, by far the 
most common; the palmate newt (Male 
palmata), the hind-feet of which are webbed: 
and the great or warty newt (Aol cristata’. 
This latter is of a much larger size than 
those previously mentioned, and may le 
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easily identified by its rough skin and deep 
brown, or black, colour. It is spotted with 
minute whitish dots on the back and sides, 
the under-surface being a rich orange with 
brown markings. 

During the breeding season the males 
develop handsome crests, and assume the 
most gorgeous hues calculated to win favour 
in the eyes of the female newts. These 
latter, however, undergo but little change, 
with the exception of the broadening of the 
tail for swimming purposes. 

Newts are frequently subject to persecu- 
tion, though perfectly harmless and devoid 
of any means of defence or offence. School- 
boys especially consider them fair game for 
torture ; whilst adults often view its infliction 
with complacency, or, at least, without 
protestation. This curious antipathy to 
these little creatures is the outcome of the 
old-fashioned fabulous notions either of their 
poisonous properties or their secret associa- 
tion with the “ black art.” 

In Ireland, especially, these batrachians 
are looked upon with disgust and horror, 
if not with dread, it being still a common 
belief that thev have a habit of going down 
the throats of those people who venture to 
sleep in the fields with their mouths open, 
or to drink from the streams inhabited by 
them. These amphibians, moreover, are 
supposed to subsist upon the nutriment 
taken by the luckless individual, who, as a 
result, in course of time pines away. 

It is needless, perhaps, for me to contra- 
dict these charges, which are as baseless as 
they are absurd, and I can assure the reader 
that should he care to adopt these little 
creatures as pets, he will find them most 
amusing and interesting. 

For this purpose a sort of combined 
aquarium and vivarium is required, owing 
to the amphibious habits of these animals. 
A very serviceable case can be cheaply 
and easily put together in the following 
manner. First of all, a gliss tank is neces- 
sary in order that one can observe with 
facility the subaqueous existence of the 
occupants, Supposing, then, that a small 
oblong aquarium be purchased, about ten 
inches long, procure a wooden box some six- 
teen inches in length and of proportional 
width. In the bottom of this saw a hole a 
fraction of an inch smaller than the top of 
the tank. Now knock out a couple of the 
sides and fit in place thereof two pieces of 

lass of corresponding size. A cover must 

be formed of perforated zinc or gauze, 
which may either be nailed over a hole 
sawn in the lid or attached to a specially 
constructed frame. 

Around the inside edge of the bottom 
nail four thin pieces of wood, about two 
inches wide, in such a manner as to form a 
ledge on each side. The lower of these 
ought now to fit tightly into the top of the 
tank, the upper portion thus forming an 
enclosed gallery. A strip of rough wood, 
sloping down into the water, will act as a 
kind of landing-stage for the newts. 

All that is now required, before fitting up 
and stocking the case, is the addition of a 
coat or two of paint. 

This idea may, of course, be considerably 
modified according to taste and the finances 
available, and in place of the tank a glass 
bowl or globe—or even a jar—may be 
used. Great care must be taken to make the 
case perfectly secure, as newts are very 
skilful climbers, some of the smaller species 
being able to climb even perpendicular 
glass with facility. The sudden appear- 
ance of one of these animals in some out-of- 
the-way place is somewhat startling to the 
ladies of the household. 

The floor of the “ gallery“ should be 
covered with some damp mould, the ledge 
above referred to preventing this from falling 
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into the water. A few pieces of cork bark 
and some moss should also be added to 
afford means of shelter and retirement for 
the batrachians. 

With regard to the tank itself, this should 
contain some aquatic weed, which, under 
the influence of light, will give forth a supply 
of oxygen, thereby purifying the water. 
Canadian water-weed (Anacharis) is very 
useful in this respect, and is also easily 
obtained, being abundant in nearly every 
pond and stream in this country. If a few 
stems of this plant be tied to a stone and 
dropped into the aquarium, they will grow 
readily ard rapidly increase without further 
attention. 

Should the tank be subjected to an excess 
of light, a confervoid growth will, in time, 
appear on the sides of the glass, rendering 
them more or less opaque. In an ordinary 
aquarium containing fish, this vegetable 
deposit could be coped with by the intro- 
duction of some aquatic snails, This 
scheme, however, will hardly be successful 
under the present conditions, as the newts 
are very apt to bite the molluscs, which, 
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red-bellied Jap newts (Molge pyrrogastra), 
which are imported to this country in large 
numbers from Kobé. They are chiefly 
remarkable on account of their climbin 
habits, due to the possession of llaftened 
toe-discs, after the manner of tree-frogs. 
Alpine newts are also well worthy of a 
eri in the vivarium, being extremely 
andsome little creatures, and very hardy. 
During winter the vivarium should be 
placed out of the reach of frost, and the in- 
mates will then hibernate safely. When 
kept in a warmed room, however, this does 
not take place, the animals remaining in a 
more or less active state throughout the 
season. My experience has been that rep- 
tiles and batrachians, when thus deprived of 
this annual rest, are less vigorous than they 
would otherwise be, and, in all probability, 
their existence is considerably curtailed, i 
Do not neglect, during the winter montks, 
to continue to damp the mould in the case, 
as moisture is then indispersable to their 
existence, owing to the fact that respiration 
is carried on, whilst hibernating, chiefly 
through the pores of the &kin. 
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Newts ‘‘at Home.“ 


Female Warty Newt (Molge cristata). 
Male Warty Newt (Molge cristata). 


succumbing to their injuries, quickly pollute 
the water by putrefaction. 

Two or three cardboard screens, however, 
may be successfully employed, and if these 
be hung from the top of the tank they can, 
of course, be lifted or entirely removed when 
desired. 

Newts may be fed upon aquatic worms and 
insects, flies, ant-eggs," small earthworms, 
etc. They are, unfortunately, very canni- 
balistic, the larger specimens preying upon 
the smaller ones. e loss of a toe—or 
leg, for that matter—however, is apparently 
a commonplace occurrence, the missing 
limb being replaced in course of time by a 
newly formed one. 

If the tank be large enough, the interesting 
performance of the female depositing her 
eggs amongst the pond-weed may be wit- 
nessed. The ova are wrapped singly among 
the leaves of the water-plants, and are not 
laid in masses or strings, as is the case with 
the frog and toad respectively. 

Many rare and beautiful varieties of newts 
are procurable from the dealers during the 
summer months, and make very desirable 
additions to the vivarium. Amongst these 


I would particularly recommend the littl joj 


Male Smooth Newt ( Molge vulgaris). 


Male Smooth Newt ( Molg- vulyaris). 
Female Smooth Newt (Moige vulgaris ). 


If your pets have been feeding well during 
the previous summer, they will awake in 
the following spring with renewed energies 
and appetites. A close watch should at 
this time be maintained for signs of return- 
ing animation, for should their hunger be 
not then appeased the result will probably 
prove fatal. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GORDON STABLES’S FIRST 
LITERARY SUCCESS. 


In a sketch of his life in a recent issue of * P. T. O.,“ 
Dr. Stables writes: * My first literary success, and first 
real book, was ‘The Cruise of the Snot-Hi, d.“ which 
ran through the columns of the * Poy's Own Paper’ 
twenty-six years ago, and was afterwards published in 
book form. Wetu that book in my brown band, I first 
made my bow to the British public as a literary man, 
and for the good old * B.O.P.' I have contributed a serial, 
sometimes two,every year since. It would not be modest 
in me to say how many books I have written, but I pride 
myself on my stories of Arctic adventure. I went two 
cruises to the land of the great snow-bear, and every 


sentence of mx books is writteu from the life, for in all 
my wanderfiigs tl 8 Youu I have ever kept my 
iors Gk 


DR. 


CANADA v. AMERICA. 


“A BRITISH CANADIAN," who, from over fifty-five 
yeara' personal experience, is well acquainted with the 
postal service, writes to us from Canada: * Por many 
years the ‘B.0.P.’ has been a regular and welcome 
visitor in my house, and we all read it, and mostly 
profit thereby. In your March part (349) for the first 
time I find an error as to facts. On e 297 is an 
article on ‘Sea Postmen and their Work,’ by Harold J. 
Shepstone. Mr. Shepstone writes thus: ‘The sea 

fice, it should be stated, is an American idea. 

e first offices of the sort were established on the 
American line steamships a few years ago, etc. This 
may be true enough as regards the American line ; 
bit it is not correct so far as the American idea is 
concerned nor as to the first establisliment of what, 
forty-five years ago, was known to Canadians as the 
‘Ocean Mail Service,’ which was established by the 
Government of Canada nearly fifty years ago in con- 
nection with the Allan Line of steamships, plving 
weekly between Canadian ports and Liverpool. This 
service was maintained for about fifteen years with 
a regular staff of P.O. officials known as ‘ocean mail 
clerks.’ Why this service was discontinued I am unable 
to say. 

“In these early days of the ‘Allan,’ or ‘Canadian,’ 
Line a great many unfortunate lusses of steamers are on 
record, of which I can now recall only the /ndían, 

ian. and Hungarian, but there were several 
others In these cases no mail officer ever shirked his 
duty, and, if my memory fails not, one gentleman 
sacrificed his life in its performance. 


“Iam safe in saying that at this time, about 1860, 
the Canadian Post-Offlce Department was the most pro- 
gressive in the world. In 1851 it had been taken over 
from the Imperial control to that of the Canadian 
Government, the first Canadian Postmaster-General 
being the Honourable Robert Spence, his deputy being 
William H. Griffin ; the latter gentleman continued to 
hold his office until a comparatively recent period. 
Amongst successive Postmasters-General might be 
mentioned the Honourable Sidney Smith, W. P. How- 
land, D. A. Macdonald, H. L. Langevin, Sir Alexander 
Campbell, etc. All of these gentlemen were imbued 
with the desire constantly to improve the condition of 
the Department and to render its service to the public 
more efficient and valuable, 


“The first railway travelling post-office was intro- 
daced by our department on the opening of the 
G.T.R. between Montreal and Toronto in 1856: a few 
years afterwards the system was introduced in the 
United Kingdom, but not in the United States for 
perhaps ten or twelve years later. The Post-Office 

oney-Order system was probably first used in the 
United Kingdom, and was in the early 'fifties adopted 
by the Canadian department. So with tbe Post-Office 
Savings-Bank system: it was adopted by Canada from 
the Motherland in 1868; whilst in the United States 
the money-order system was not introduced until many 
years later, and as yet the people of the great republic 
have uot the benefit of Post-Office Savings Banks, 

“The people, newspapers, and magazines of the 
United States are too prone to claim as ‘American’ 


at different times they have claimed ali our great 
athletes, from Edward Hanlan to ‘Tommy’ Burns, 
including the winner of the Greek Marathcn race a 
year or two ago, and no doubt they would be very glad 
to claim our entire country.” 
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A Suggestion. 


Why should not the ladies go one step better, and wear live b'rds in their hats ? It 
our dull Len don streets— wouldn't it, you fellows ? 


ERELT Bimkléy 
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would do much to brighten 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY 
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LAND AND SEA. 


1 was still a voyage of nearly, if 

not quite, a thousand miles before our 
adventurers when they succeeded at long last 
in reaching up through the Straits of Behring 
and stretching away west-north-west until 
they found themselves in Long Strait 'twixt 
the mainland and the large but inhospitable 
shores of Kellet Island. 

Ignorant people make the bravest sailors, 
they say—that is, so long as they are ignorant. 
They may see the first mate or the captain 
bending with anxious earnest face over his 
chart, compass in hand, or working out the 
reckoning on a slate or with a sextant, stand- 
ing on his quarter-deck or bridge at noon, but 
little do they think of the amount of anxiety 
that is oftentimes in his heart, or the weight 
of responsibility those broad blue-cloth-clad 
shoulders have to bear. 

But our young heroes had now been long 
enough afloat to know something about the 
sea and its dangers. Not that they per- 
mitted these to depress them, for youth, 
unless weighed down with a sorrow, such as 
the boys Dess and Cluny had to sustain, is 
ever optimistie and buoyant. 

There was plenty of ice still in the seas of 
Siberia, though, after their course lay about 
due west, it grew smaller and beautifully 
less every week, for summer was advancing. 
They had to plough their slow way at times, 
however, through streams of wet slush miles 
in breadth, which greatly impeded their 
passage, and thus delayed their advance. 

It is characteristic of Arctic seas that no 
two seasons are ever alike, and that you 
come among fields of ice evidently en voyage 
where you had expected blue open water, and 
open water where you had felt certain 
heavy ice would have been encountered. 

When the ice was ruffled by a good breeze, 
they stopped nowhere; but at times it 
became almost sudden calm, and then a 
boat would be lowered if there were heavy 
pieces about, to get some of the clear 
pieces of fresh-water ice that lay above the 
snow, or to shoot a seal that might be 
asleep on some little berg. 

They found young seals sometimes with 
the parent dame. It seemed a pity to kill 
these helpless creatures, but I fear it was 
occasionally done, and then the men went 
in for heavy fries of young seal's liver, heart, 
or kidneys, which, properly treated, seasoned 


and cooked with bacon, made splendid 
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suppers. Even Bill was not shy at sitting 
down to so wholesome a meal as that. 

But sea-pie night was Bill's favourite of all 
the evenings of the week. Because, having 
been regaled chiefly on fish all day, there was 
this most excellent dish served up at night 
in a huge tureen. On shore, it being a species 
of pie, it would have been put upon the 
table on a flat dish. But at sea with a bit 
of a breeze blowing, and probably the 
* fiddles " stretched across the table under 
the cloth to keep things steady, a turcen 
was just the thing. "The cook of the Black 
Squall was a good one at most dishes, but 
his manufacture of sca-pie was almost if not 
quite a tine art. Bill used to watch him 
rolling the immense sheet of paste that was 
to line an oval saucepan as large as a witch’s 
evildron, He watched him, too, as he 
placed it tenderly in that cauldron to line 
its bottom and its sides, then put in the 
contents, which were all ready to hand—a 
layer of sliced pork—fresh, for they had 
piggies on board—then a layer of sliced 
potatoes, next a layer of meat, with onions 
and so on, building up and up and seasoning 
oft and artfully till lo! the cauldron was 
nearly full, when with deft and nimble 
fingers the cook spread over all a great 
counterpane of dough with a hole in it here 
and there to let out the steam. 

And that steam ! Oh, for the quill pen of a 
Charles Lamb, that I might be able to do it 
justice! Even when the pie was made and 
the cauldron was placed upon the range, Bi! 
would leave the galley with a sigh and wander 
aft. And about the time the steam began 
to rise he always managed to wander back 
again. 

But when the tureen came into the saloon, 
that was the psychological moment, and I 
don't wish to be asked to describe his 
beaming face; nor can I say with any degree 
of exactitude how often Bill passed his 
plate ! 

The summer was in its prime—indeed it 
was a little past, when, after this long and 
tedious voyage, the Black Squall finally cast 
anchor in a little bay to the east of the 
smallest New Siberian Island. 

Has this island à name ? I might be asked 
this question a score of times, and my answer 
would be in the affirmative, but the name 
thereof I should firmly refuse to give. 
Indeed, on the best of charts I hardly think 
it has a name, not being considered worthy 
of one. But I and Jock Jones and a few 
others know it by a name, and we know its 
shape, its height, the peculiarity of its cliffs, 
and its exact situation; and who knows if I, 
the author, am spared in health, that one of 
these fine days I may not charter a Dundee 
whaler or a tramp-steamer of that build 
and strength, and with a select crew of daring 
men and officers sail away around to it 
myself, andcome back rich enough never to 
write another book, but spend my golden 
days in yacht, in camp, and caravan ? 

“ And you are sure, Jones," said Captain 
Go-Bang, as both stood together on the 
quarter-deck before the anchor was dropped 
—‘‘ you are sure that this is the spot, and 
that yonder are the cliffs? 

* Am I sure and certain, sir, that at this 
moment I see my captain there opposite 
me with his peaked cap a trifle more to sta’- 
board than it is becoming for me to wear 
mine ? " 

“I think, Mr. Jones, that you are sure of 
that." 

Then, sir, you may let go the anchor 
as soon as you please." 

The little island of which I speak lies 
about a hundred miles, let me say, from the 
mainland or deltas of the mighty Lena. And 
it is my impression— mind, I go no farther 
than that, because I have never put myself 
forward as a geologist, and indeed, if I am 
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an “‘ ist" of any kind, it is a sciolist, knowing, 
let me be modest enough to say, à smattering 
of everything and very little of anything 
but I say it is my impression that in times 
long ages gone the mainland, even with its 
rocks and Kills, stretched a tremendous 
distance farther into the Arctic sea than it 
does now: that there were no deltas where 
we see them now, because these are formed 
by the mud and sand and débris carried 
down by the mighty stream ; that if there 
were any deltas they would be much farther 
north; and that even the New Siberian 
Islands formed then a portion of the main- 
land. Forgive me if I be prosy, but the 
subject demands it because this theory seems 
to answer the question, Why is it that we 
find such vast treasures of mammoth ivory 
on the most southerly portions of these 
islands ? If their rocks or sides were part 
of the mainland, and the river swept past 
them, it naturally enough deposited thereon 
the bodies of the drowned curly elephants 
swept down-stream by the terrible floods of 
spring. 

For even to this day, in early summer, as 
soon as the sun gets strength enough to melt 
the snow on the mountain lands, the floods 
rush down, and, getting beneath the ice on 
the hard frozen river, rend it in pieces with 
noises lc uder than guns in a battlefield. Then 
does the ic-e-laden spate come down in irre- 
sistible force, the rocks, the trees, the edg«s 

f the river itself, fall in and add tothe fearful 
r.aring chaos, and we find among other 
strange phenomena that thé bergs or broken 
floes are piled high above each other on the 
shores of the river, some of them remaining 
there nearly all the summer, lessening in 
size, but not altogether melted when 
September brings back the frost. 

Some geologists believe that the curly or 
mammoth elephant of prehistoric days 
existed only when the land here was basking 
under a tropical sun, and that from the 
effects of some sudden and terrible con- 
vulsion or cataclysm of the earth things 
were changed, and the mammoth became 
extinct. 

I myself belicve with others—and the 
comfortable warm and woolly coat the 
animal had seems to prove this—that the 
mammoths were capable of resisting even 
Arctic cold, and that so long as trees grew, 
on the bark and branches of which they 
fed, they would live even half-buried in the 
snow. 

But please bear this in mind, and then I 
am nearly done—the mammoths existed in 
countless herds in the vast forests that clad 
this ferra incognita, and that they would 
naturally congregate most where the trees 
grew thickest—namely, in the valleys, 
through which great rivers flowed. 

If this be true—and it is naturally so—it 
is not difficult to conceive of large herds of 
mammoths being on the ice that covered 
the wide Lena when rains and streams of 
melted snow brought down floods that broke 
up the ice before they could possibly reach 
the bank; then, of course, they would be 
swept down-stream and hurled to perdition 
all along the shores where the bergs were 
landed and stranded. 

And we surely have thus an explanation of 
the formation of the so-called ivory-mines on 
the river-banks, and on the distant isles 
themselves. But those who are not content 
with it are welcome to form a new theory for 
themselves. 


The tribes that live on the Lower Lena 
are not only expert fishermen and hunters of 
every wild animal of the district far and near, 
but they are in the habit of hunting in 
summer for ivory, and vast are the collec- 
tions thus formed. It is perilous work for 
them, and not being able themselves to 


transport the tusks to distant markets, ther 
know very little of the value thereof, and ar 
glad enough to take anything for the 
which may be offered. 


Captain G»-Bang, now in the little bay. 
let down an anchor. He could have moore! 
head or stern if he had chosen to, but it K 
his intention after a few days’ prospectinz cr 
surveying on Jones’ Isle, as we can nane 
it for convenience, to seek a somewhat Safer 
position as near to the mammoth-mines + 
possible if they should be successful in tindinz 
any. 

And Jones was confident he should. 

The captain was anxiously waiting ti 
return in the afternoon of the first dav. 

He knew as the boat was still a long war 
off that Jones had good news to give, fer, 
seeing his skipper in the nest, the first ma:-. 
who was not at all an impulsive man, mu~ 
needs take off his cap and wave it above bi» 
head. 

Then slowly down from the nest came tke 
skipper, slow because he was thinkinz— 
thinking of homo and the girl he had left 
behind him; for if he were spared, he toii 
himself, to leave these islands and this 
land of ice and snow, it would take something 
more than human power to separate him auy 
longer from his Aileen. 

First mate Jores met him with out. 
~*retched hand and a smile on his weather- 
bea:en face. 

Jones’ face indeed looked about the coloor 
of a brown fence that has been tarred, but 
from which the wind and rain have washed 
off the coating. 

As much as you expected, Jones? 

And more to all appearances, sir.“ 

** Well, my friend, this summer will not te 
a long one, for most of it has gone already: 
therefore would it not be as well to call away 
all hands to-morrow, get the ship safeiy 


positioned, and set to work at once? 


?? 


“ I was considering 

" Yes, Jones. But come down to my 
cabin and consider there.” . 

*" You were considering? 

“ I was considering that if you are going 
to make a really-paying job of this, there are 
two or three little things we needs must 
attend to.” 

“ Well?" 

** Well, sir, we need more hands.” 

Then you would advise me to risk ship 
by going up the Lena and employin: 
labour ? " 

No, sir, the labour is within hail of us, so 
to speak." 

* What, on these islands ? "' 

“ Yes, sir. You see, Captain, that the 
Tunguses of the mainland come ivory- 
hunting here every March." 

** So early as that ? ” 

„They must come to these islands early. 
and I'll tell you why. They come acros 
the frozen sea in this month, wait till summer 
comes, hunt all the summer, living for the 
most part on fish, and going back with their 
ivory when, in October, the sea is frozen 
hard over once more." 

Shows their intelligence; but they must 
be a hardy race." 

As hardy as the walruses and seals ther 
live amongst. 

* Well, then, I think we can hire thes 
fellows to work for us while the short summer 
lasts, and to come back to us when March 
comes round again, and if by that time we 
have not a splendid and paying voyage, sir. 
you can call me a coyotte. "That's all." 

Good Jones, but you have even a longer 
head on you than I had thought possible fer 
anyone to wear, without being mistaken fer 
a bean- pole. But you make me happy 
and hopeful." 

Jam glad I do, for we have been friend: 
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for a long time, Captain Go-Bang, and your 
interests are mine." 


Captain Go-Bang was, as we know, an 
American. The ways of the American men 
are not those of the Britisher, yet in a good 
many matters they are far better. The 
Yankee is a more go-ahead individual. He 
is no stick-in-the-mud. You do not find 
the couch-grass ;.owing up between his 
toes; no, sirre», he doesn't dawdle long 
enou:;h in the same place to give it a chance. 

The Britisher is often like a cow—he likes 
to smell a thing l:iore he chews it. The 
American m:n doesn't wast» time in smelling 
nor in chewing. He knows a good thing at a 
glance, and goes for it straight. 

And so, next morning, the hands were 
called, the winch was manned, and up 
came the anchor right cheerily-O. 

Several Tunguses were lounging at the 
door of a large yurta looking seawards, 
The hut was built on one of the largest of the 
New Siberian Islands) They were dressed 
in hairless reindeer coats and caps, not the 
warmer furs of autumn and winter. The 
Tungus man can do a good deal of lounging, 
but for all that he works with a will when 
he is about it, if be be working for himself 
or his family. Working for others, if he is 
badly paid, is quite another affair. In this 
respect he resembles the freeborn sons of 
toil in Britain as nearly as there is any 
occasion for. 

These Tunguses had finished a dinner of 
meat and fish, and were rubbing their 
stomachs complacently and smiling at one 
another. 

But they looked very lively indeed when 
round a distant point swung the Black Squall 
with every stitch of eanvas wooing the light 
breeze. 

There was a good anchorage just here, 
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and it was not long before the chain was 
rattling through the hawser-hole, the sails 
in, and the good ship beginning to swing 
slowly round with the send of the sea and 
tide. 

The Tunguses were speechless with wonder 
and surprise, for nobody on that beach had 
ever scen so strange a vessel before, and 
their first act was an instinctive one—they 
turned to fly. But reason came to their aid ; 
the men pulling the boat now rapidly 
approaching the shore looked mild and 
inoffensive, and were not armed, so Chop, 
chop" (good, good), said one man, and 
** Chop, chop," said another. 

There were reindeer browsing on the 
herbage of the hill-top, quite a herd of 
them, a few small boats on the sand, sledges 
drawn up under the shelter of some over- 
hanging cliff, some women mending nets, 
end the smoke was rising slowly from the 
huts, and melting into the blue of the 
sunny sky. 

This was the Tungus holiday, if we may 
call it so. These hardy fellows were living 
at all events a cleaner life than they did 
in their hovels by the banks of the rolling 
Lena. The air was good and pure, the 
weather warm, and they were amassing 
riches. 

Riches ? Yes. Behold that pile of ivory 
tusks. What great possibilities could be 
associated with these! More warmth in 
winter, better bed-clothing and boots from 
the far-off shores, and better food and more 
vodka. These things are surely worth 
working for. 

First mate Jones went for business at once. 
He knew their language, or enough of it to 
do his turn, and then there is the sign- 
language known all over the world, a 
universal Volapuk which even the lower 
animals ean understand. 
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Other men and women, too, came running 
from all directions, and surrounded the 
sailors on the beach and gazed at the 
drawn-up boat, which they were examining 
with the greatest of interest. The women 
were a little shy of the sailormen, but a 
group of the youngest soon gathered about 
Bill, whom they looked upon as a ''soft- 
gkin " or child. They lifted up his very 
coat-tails to examine them, poked his cheeks 
with their dumpy, somewhat dirty fingers ; 
and one even got behind him and lifted him 
rivht off his feet to see, I suppose, how much 
he weighed, and another brought a small 
morsel of boiled fish and dab it into his 
mouth. 

“ Look here, my beauties,” Bill cried at 
last, when you've quite finished your 
investigation, I shall jump for joy. I didn't 
come here to be ruffed and rumpled. I 
declare my dress won't be fit to be seen. 
I don't want to be fed, I've got a sandwich 
in my pocket; and I don't want to be 
kissed or cuddled, beautiful though you 
be. I have a girl in England, and I'm 
going to be true to her as the needle to 
the pole." 

Then Bill turned to Jones. 

What are these fellows jabbering about, 
first mate? Is it Irish they are talking, 
sonny, or Welsh ? " 

But the mate was too much engrossed in 
business to reply. 

He was pointing to the “ bing ” of ivory ; 
he had a few silver coins in one hand ; his 
men were displaying a wonderful bale of 
ready-made clothing, comforters, caps, and 
massive worsted stockings and sea-boots, 
quite enough to have enabled a Solomon 
Isaacs to set up shop; and if all that did not 
look like business, it was no fault of Jock 
Jones, first mate of the Black Squall. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
Bv H. A. Hryxson, 


Author af “Silk and Steel," “Sir Phelim's Treasure," “The Splendid Knight,” ete. 


USTON had died as he had lived—fearless 
and unrepentant. I could not with- 
hold from him a certain measure of admira- 
tion for his courage, although he had sought 
to be revenged on me through my father. 
And in a degree he had succeeded, for the 
times were full of suspicion and no man 
trusted his neighbour. 

Neither could I be ignorant that Ruston's 
prophecy had affected the minds of many, 
and whilst he yet spake a cloud of unrest 
had fallen upon the faces of those who were 
most triumphant at his capture and certain 
condemnation. 

As the King passed from the chamber 
some one threw a cloak over the face of the 
dead man so that his Majesty should not 
look upon it; but the polished floor whereon 
he lay, stretched at full length with his 
hands folded upon his breast, was crimsoned 
with blood even as far as to the table at 
which the clerks had sat. 

I turned away from it half-sick at the 
sight, for I was not yet become used to such 
sights, albeit it was my fortune later to be- 
hold many such, and, as Ruston had prophe- 
sicd, this was but the beginning, not the end. 

When the King was gone, my father 
came toward me and caught my hand. 
But though his lips quivered he said nothing, 
but only pressed my hand very hard in his. 
I had never seen him so moved before. 

Then many gentlemen crowded round 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE KING'S COMMAND. 


us and spoke of ‘he thing which I had done, 
until I felt ashamed at so much praise for 
so small a service. Some, too, spoke to my 
father, recalling his battles in the Lowlands 
and his services to Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden. But others held aloof and, I could 
not forbear noting, regarded him with no 
friendly eyes. My father seemed unaware 
of this, or careless of it, but he appeared 
pleased when my lord of Rothes thanked 
him on the King’s behalf for the services 
which I had rendered. 

“ He only did his duty, and that is enough," 
he answered. Twas for that I gave him 
life and trained him in the paths of honour. 
Now he will take up the sword which age 
and infirmity have compelled me to lay down, 
and I pray that he will be more fortunate 
and no less happy than his father. They 
who serve princes other than their own 
reap but little reward, and the soldier of 
fortune is lucky if he dies without blame 
from them he has served." 

„What luck you have had, sir, 'tis not 
for me to say," answered my lord, “ but I 
dare swear that none has deserved it more. 
The pity of it is that so much skill and 
courage should have been given to the 
stranger," and he bowed low to my father. 
“ Yet the time may come when the King of 
England shall call upon Captain Hyde to 
do that for his own sovereign which he has 
done so freely for others.” 


“ Neither shall any just cause call upon 
what is left me of vigour and strength in 
vain," returned my father, drawing himself 
up proudly ; “ but methinks the time is far 
distant when the King of England will have 
need of a poor maimed and war-beaten 
soldier. For the present, I doubt not that 
another Edward Hyde, more skilled in the 
arts of peace, will please his Majesty better." 

He made my lord a low bow and then 
turned to me. 

“ Maurice, if it be his Majesty's pleasure, 
come home with me," he said. “ Your 
grandmother has scarce risen from her 
knees since last night, praying that you be 
restored with a sound body." 

“ I am ready," I answered. 

But my lord interposed quickly. 

“That were a reproach to the Countess, 
as well as to all of us, if you and Master 
Maurice should leave us in this fashion,” 
he cried. '' Her ladyship avaits you both 
80 that she may thank you with her own 
sweet lips for all you have done in the 
King's and in her service. In such matters 
I am but a tongue-tied yokel, lacking the 
speech which should give assurance of her 
regard." 

A slow tongue is no honest man's shame, 
my lord,” answered my father good- 
humouredly ; for I think he was pleased 
with my -lord's humility. ‘Slow goes 
surest, all the day, aud à quick tongue is 
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more to be feared than a hundred swords- 
men." 

While he spoke, one of her ladyship's pages 
came up to my lord and whispered in his ear. 

He looked doubtfully from my father to 
me, and it was plain that he was nonplused. 
We had withdrawn behind the throne, and 
in the centre of the hall men were carrying 
out the dead body of Ruston. The chamber 
was stil filed with cavaliers, who stood 
about in groups conversing, and the jingle 
of their spurs and the clink of their swords 
made a kind of faint music. 

At last my lord turned to my father and 
apoke, albeit with some hesitation. 

“Captain Hyde, his Majesty commands 
the presence of your son that he may thank 
him in person for his great services." 

My father’s face flushed hotly. He 
straightened his shoulders and flung back 
his head. 


1. The Day cf the Mathematics Exams. 


What's the matter with you?“ 
I feel kind of faint and—er— giddy - sort of rotten 


Tur HkaD: “ You don't feel well? What nonsense! 
SLACKSON : “ I—er— don't quite know, sir. 
. altogether, sir." 


Tug Hean: “Pooh! Best thing for giddiness is a Httle work! Off you go!” 
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" Since my boy is safe and no longer in 
danger, there is no need for me to tarry,” 
he answered. Present my services to the 
Countess, and tell her that to-morrow I will 
return to carry Maurice home." 

My lord begged him to remain, but he 
would not. 

“I have too long forgotten that an old 
lady awaits me, listening eagerly for the 
sound of a lame and familiar step. If I go 
quickly 'twill ease her heart soonest." 

He bent and kissed my cheek. 

“Good - night, Maurice,“ he said, “and 
God bless my son! 

Then he bowed to my lord, and, with his 
head erect, he went through the crowd, the 
noblest of all that were there. 

I would have followed him, but my lord 
held me back. 

“ To-morrow you shall follow your 
father," he whispered, somewhat shame- 
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faced; * but now the King commands yo: 
to his presence.” 

But, though I obeyed him, my heart wis 
rebellious enough, for I could not dou: 
that some slight had keen put upon m 
father, and he the noblest of them all. 

So I followed my lord to the King“ 
presence with unwilling and reluctant feet. 

( To be contínued.) 
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Sparkes: “But, sir, nobody would notice it—it doesn't look very bit 
and I feel quite fit." 


eame, I think it would be most unwise for you to go out of doors.” 


THE TRENCH IN THE GABDEN: 
CERTAIN ADVENTURES OF FELIX WESTGATE, AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


By W. E. Cute, 
Author of * Rollinson and I," “Mug Morgan's Gold," ete. 


T gave me something of a shock—the 
À sensation one gets when one is staring 
‘abeontly ab a curtained window to find 
suddenly a face and a pair of eyes watching 
through the curtain. I gave a gasp and 


stared. 

The head had a rough cloth cap on, the 
face was grimy, dark, and stubble-bearded, 
the expression quite uninviting. No sooner 
had I got a fair look than my opinion was 
formed 


“A tramp!” I said to myself. 

The tramp was evidently astonished too. 
Indeed, his astonishment must have been 
as great as mine, and it took him a few 


CHAPTER II. 


seconds longer to recover from it. After 
that he gave an exclamation : 

“ Hello!" 

“ The same to you ! " I said civilly. 

The tramp gradually came to himself. 
His glance—it was not a pleasant glance— 
roved over me rapidly, and then up the 
garden. After that it came back and rested 
for a few moments at my feet. It seemed 
to me that he regarded my trench with a 
sort of scientific interest. 

Naturally, I began to feel annoyed. For 
one thing, my first shock had been dis- 
turbing, and I was nettled that I should have 
been disturbed in such a way. Besides, 


what business had the fellow there? Bet: 
nettled I could not help showing it, thong 
only in my own way. | 
“Glad you've called," I said. “Avy: 
thing I can do for you? l 
The fellow's grimy face darkened. I W 
rather surpri that he replied so barm 
lessly. 
‘Not much," he said. unless you c 
give me a job. What's going on here 
Again his glance rested on the hole 
rather the trench. I did not think it nec* 
sary to explain what was so obvious; ht 
he made another remark with a mirtble: 
sort of smile. 
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“ Whose grave?“ he asked abruptly. 

* Nobody's," I replied quite as briefly. 

“ Then what's it for ? " 

He seemed now so determined to be civil 
that I could not be rude. With a nod I 
indicated the heap of refuse, and at once 
his face seemed to clear; but to my surprise 
a proper comprehension of the matter did 
not seem to improve his opinion of it. By 
this time he was leaning over the wall with 
his arms upon the coping. 

“My!” he said. That's a lot of work 
for nothing, especially for a young gentle- 
man. If you knew more about real work 
you wouldn't go into it like that when it 
isn’t wanted." 

This time I did not answer; but I did 
feel that it might be possible, after all, to be 
rude to my visitor. People who speak the 
truth in an uncultivated way are often a 
good deal of a nuisance. And while I re- 
flected in this fashion, my tramp went on : 

"Say, young gentleman, I don't mind 
taking on the job. I've done some gar- 
dening in my time. Anyway, it would save 
you breakiig your back over it. What say ? 
A shilling an hour—that’s my figure." 

* No, thanks," I said at once; for by this 
time I was sure that I didn't like the fellow, 
and it wasn't worth while to risk anything 
for the sake of getting a rise out of Mrs. 
Garrick. After all, I was there to take care 
of the house, and he was a tramp! On the 
whole, it was not at all encouraging to find 
such gentlemen about the place. 

He waited a moment. “Sure?” he 
asked. Let's say ninepence an hour then.” 

No, thanks," I repeated firmly. 

It was too definite and final to be pleasant. 
Again his face darkened, again his glance 
travelled rapidly up to the house windows 
and back. He made one more offer: 

“Sixpence! I only want the money to 
pay for a bed to-night. It's hard to be 
without enough to pay for a night's rest." 

* No, thanks," said heartlessly. For 
I had no hesitation in disbelieviog every 
word he said. All he wanted was to get on 
to the premises. ta 

After that, of course, I quite expected 
something nasty. Indeed, for a moment or 
two it seemed to be coming, and I wondered 
what would be the best thing to do. Should 
I tura towards the house and call * my 
brother — who, of course, was in London— 
or should I whistle for à dog ? The dog was 
no more likely to come than the brother, 
but the tramp would hardly be aware of 
that. Perhaps the whistle would be a bit 
more bluffy and businesslike. Or I might, 
as an alternative, tackle him myself. That 
would be more exciting, too. 

But there was no need after all to try it. 
Whatever had been his feelings and inten- 
tions, whatever might be his opinion of me, 
my visitor seemed at that point to give the 
matter up in despair. One more look, one 
scowl, and he took his arms down from the 
coping. Another moment and he had 
turned away, and was slouching across the 
lane towards the road without a look 
behind. 

I was more than relieved. At the very 
best a tramp may always be represented by 
the algebraie z—an unknown quantity— 
and this one had shown a very strong in- 
clination to get into the garden. A tramp 
may be in real want of many things, but 
work is hardly likely to be one of them. 
So, if that man hadn't really wanted work, 
what had he wanted? And the only 
answer to the question seemed to be, ** No- 
thing good, anyhow ! ” 

But now hə was gone, and I took the 


trouble to watch him clear of the house. 


He slouched along the lane which separated 
oar back wall from the wall of Cheldersea 
Park, wid, turning the angle at the end, 
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made for the road in front of the house. 
A few minutes later I saw him pass out of 
sight botween the hedges, going in the 
direction of Sandford. 

My relief was combined with a pleasant 
feeling of hunger, and I decided to take the 
lunch which Mrs. Garrick had left out for me. 
Afterwards there would be plenty of time to 
finish my trench before she returned—if the 
clay did not prove too heavy. So I went in 
and spent a pleasant interval over a meal 
which was not the less enjoyable because it 
was solitary. It took me about forty 
minutes, and before it was over I felt that 
my trench was nothing but child's play. 

I went back to it as keenly as a chap goes 
to his place after the half-time interval in a 
football-match. For the next few minutes, 
if I didn't make that clay fly I certainly did 
make an impression upon it, and was still 
getting along very nicely when, to my great 
surprise, I was disturbed by another visitor. 
And this time, instead of looking over the 
wall at me, the intruder actually came in at 
the garden-door from the front—the garden 
door being at the side of the house— 
and coolly strolled down to where I was 
working. 

As I had my back in that direction, he 


was almost upon me before I was aware. | 


Silence, 


The first hint was a footfall, which I naturally 
took to be Mrs. Garrick's, and I was more 
than taken aback to look up and discover 
my mistake. For this visitor was a person 
dressed in a rather loud suit of grey tweeds, 
with a smart dove-coloured hat and a 
bright tie. He carried a cane, and smoked 
& cigar—and he wore tan gloves. He was 
quite a young man, and his face was a keen 
one; yet there was something about him 
that set me against him in a curious, in- 
definite way from the beginning. It may 
have been his clothes, or his hat, or his tie; 
but it is more likely to have been the fact 
that he had come in so freely, and had 
walked down the garden exactly as if it 
belonged to him. Whatever might be said for 
his get-up, his conduct could only bear 
one word of description, and that was 
“ cheek." 1 

He kept up that free and easy attitude 
in spite of my stare. Indecd, he only 
recognised that stare by a superior nod and 
a pleasant word. 

Afternoon!“ he said. 

I did not answer. It seemed to me that 
I had a right to wait for an explanation. 
The Bounder—I felt positive that he was 
a Bounderz-took no notice of my dignified 


but loóked ) "E ioüsly about him, 
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He looked at my heap of rubbish, and then 
he looked longer at my trench. 

Dear me," he said, this is very in- 
teresting.” 

I felt a litile foolish, but I felt stil more 
indignant. The worst of it was that the 
fellow was adding insult to injury by taking 
no notice of me whatever. 

* Well," I said, as politely as I could, 
“Im glad you're interested, but perhaps 
you're not aware that this garden is not 
exactly a part of the high-road, It’s a 
garden, you know." 

The Bounder smiled. ‘ That's all a 
matter of taste," he said, without turning 
a hair. “I know there are gardens and 
gardens, but still—however, we won't go 
into that. I may say that I did knock at 
the front door, and you didn’t answer it." 

There he certainly had me. That for- 
bearance is always the truest wisdom is 
one of Dr. Beamish’s favourite maxims, and 
there is sometimes something to be said 
for it. The Bounder did not trouble to rub 
it in, which was certainly to his credit, but 
went on in his superior fashion, still looking 
with interest at my trench. 

* I came, in fact, to see about this house. 
I understand that it is to let.“ 

„That's a misunderstanding,” I 
torted, but rather more mildly. 

* Indeed ? " 

“ Indeed.” 

He puffed at his cigar without much sign 
of disturbance. ‘‘ Then I take it that it 
has been let already," he went on pleasantly. 
* Perhaps you represent the new tenant ? ” 

I nodded. He had given me some idea 
of his errand now, and I had no reason for 
dislike except in his rather condescendiug 
air. Asit was, I began to think that I dis- 
liked him more and more, out of a pure 
spirit of obstinacy. 

I've been looking for a cottage in the 
neighbourhood," he went on, and heard 
that there was one up here. I fancy it 
would have suited me very well, too. Has 
your father taken it for the whole summer ? ” 
. “ Yes,” I answered shortly. “ Not my 
father, though. My brother." 

“ Ah! Could I have a word with him ? 
Perhaps he might be inclined—for a con- 
sideration, of course—to—er—dispose of 
his bargain. I should be quite prepared to 
mike a reasonable offer.“ 

* Jack's not that sort," I replied coldly. 
He doesn't change his plans in a hurry. 
Besides, the furniture's in, and they'll all 
be here on Saturday. It would be only 
wasting your time.“ 

He went on smoking as calmly as ever. 
He also went on thinking, no doubt, though 
without any sign that his thoughts worried 
him. It was quite a minute before he spoke 

ain. 

“ Still, there's no harm in chatting the 
matter over with him. May I ask when he 
wil be back? 

I became a little impatient then. ‘‘ He 
is not down yet," I said quickly. He's 
coming with the others on Saturday." 

* Ah, I see. You are playing Crusoe, 
then. That was why I couldn't get an 
answer at the door." 

„That's a very good guess." 

He smiled and nodded. At this point he 
was leaning on his cane, because there was 
nothing in the garden to sit on. In another 
moment he took on a slightly more friendly 
tone. 

" Excuse me, I am afraid I took it for 
granted that you do not smoke. Will you 
have a cigar ? ” 

He opened his case and held it out. That, 
of course, put a rather different complexion 
upon our intercourse, and I actually felt a 
trifle ashamed of my lack of cordiality to a 
barmless and disappointed stranger. 
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* You were quite right," I said hastily. 
“ | don't smoke. Thanks, all the same." 

“ Ah, I'm sorry. Well, perhaps another 
time. By the way, if I may ask, what do 
you intend to bury here? A—a dog?” 

„Oh, no," I sud, with a grin. “ Only 
weeds.” 

“I see. Are you going much deeper? 

“Wel, Im going to try. The clay is 
rather heavy, though.” 

“I should say so. Upon my word, I 
envy you your energy. It positively makes 
me feel tired. How good it is to be young 
and enthusiastic! But I'm afraid that even 
at your age I should have preferred some- 
thiag milder on a day like this—say a stroll 
along the sea-front, or a sheltered nook 
among the sandhills. Or, if I had to stay at 
home to mind the house, it might be an easy- 
chair and a good story." 

„That's all right," I said, “ but I want to 
get this stuff out of the way before the folks 
come. It won't burn, and it won't do to 
throw it out; so I thought I'd bury it." 

An excellent idea, though a bit laborious. 
Do you expect to finish it by Saturday ? " 

“ mean to stick at it and finish it to-day. 
If I don't get through before the old char- 
woman comes back to make my tea, I'll 
eat my hat.” 

He smiled pleasantly. ‘‘ Again I must 
say that I envy you your energy. Really, 
I wish I had enough of it to offer to stay and 
help you. But, as I haven't, I'm afraid I'll 
have to leave it to you." 

He prepared to go. No,” he said, 
* don't trouble to show me out. I shan't 
have forgotten the way. Good afternoon." 

I replied quite politely this time, for it 
seemed to me that he had turned out & 
rather more agreeable chap than he had 
promised to be. There was certainly a 
touch of the Bounder about him, but after 
all that might be more a defect in taste than 
in disposition. At the trellis door which 
led out to the front of the house he paused 
to look back once, gave another nod, and 
then disappeared, closing the door behind 
him quite gently. 

I gave myself a shake. Then I went back 
to my neglected trench. Though I did not 
dislike the man so much now, I was glad 
that he had vanished. 


Quite fifteen minutes had been wasted, 
and I resolved to make it good as quickly 
as I might. For a little while, therefor. 
I plied my spade with extraordinary energy. 
taking no notice whatever of the perspiratio: 
that stood out on my face and rolled dow, 
to moisten that obstinate clay. 

One part of my trench seemed a trifie 
softer than the rest, and I was always glad 
to get round to that spot again. Indeed, 
I found myself going deeper there than 
anywhere, and was beginning to rejoice a! 
having found such a soft corner when sud- 
denly my progress was checked. My spade 
struck something a good deal harder than 
the clay, and struck with such force that mv 
arm was jarred up to the elbow. 

„A stone!” Isaid to myself; perhaps 
a rock." 

On consideration. however, it hardly 
seemed likely that 1 had got to the bottom 
of things quite so quickly. If geology wa: 
worth anything, rock was a good way off 
yet. Undoubtedly I had struck a stone, 
and if it was not a big one I must get it out 
before I could go farther. 

It was not likely to be a big one. I 
scraped away the loose soil which had 
fallen back upon it, to make an examination. 
The first thing I discoverod then was a smali 
fragment of what seemed to be brown paper. 
or perhaps cloth, quite rotten, which curled 
away as I touched it. The next thing. 
when I had shove:l:d aside the clay, was a 
piece of dinted metal. 

Metal? Yes, certainly, metal. My spade 
had struck so hard that it had taken off the 
surface for about three inches, and the 
stroke gleamed straight and clear. I saw 
that I had simply struck a piece of tin 
which had been lying ia my way. 

Idly, and without any expectation what- 
ever, I worked the clay aside, intending to 
remove the obstacle. But it was not 9 
easily removed, and seemed to grow 1 
as I attempted to release it. Gradually, 
too, it took form, as first one corner and 
then another was revealed, and in a few 
minutes I was 1 at it in rapidly in- 
creasing emotion. en I found mysli 
with a surprising sentence on my lipe, re 

ted over and over again. 

“It’s a box!” 


(To be continued.) 
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PELICAN ; “ What are you laughing at, Tusks? " 
ELEPHANT: Well, it amuses me to see the zebra starting off to play cricket in a football costume." 
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[ss had come to stay at the quiet 
little village of Borseley, on the recom- 
mendation of his doctor, for a few weeks’ 
rest. He was to take plenty of exercise, 
and, in short, to lead the simple life. 

This partly explains how it was that 
Deakin, lazy by nature, had climbed a 
steep hill some distance from where he 
lodged, and was now scanning the surround. 
ing scenery through a pair of field-glasses. 
He pretended that he was enjoying himself, 
but, as a matter of fact, he was bored. 

" Nothing ever seems to happen here," 
he muttered disgustedly. It's the dullest 
place I think I've—— Hullo! What's up 
down there ? " 

As he swept his glasses round a strange 
scene had suddenly come into view. 

“My word, it's a fight!” said Deakin 
amazedly. Quite a crowd on each side, 
too. Well, I never!” 

Standi-g on tiptoe in his excitement, he 
watched eagerly. The trouble seemed to be 
centred round a gipsy's van, and a struggle 
was taking place between its owners and a 
party of motorists and cyclists, the latter 
aided by a constable or two. Presently, by 
a combined assault, the van's defenders 
were driven out, and taken prisoners; 
while à youngster.of their party was seized 
by two individuals in peaked caps and 
goggles, one of whom held him down so that 
the other could belabour him with a thick 
cudgel. 

“Shame!” murmured Deakin angrily. 
“Whatever the boy’s done, there’s no ex- 
cuse for thrashing him in that manner. 
Poor little chap! I only wish he could get 
away and—— Ah! he has! Hooray!” 

By a sudden agile movement the boy at 
that moment slipped from his captors’ 
hands, and, tripping one up, darted off. 

“That's right! This way!" yelled 
Deakin excitedly, forgetting that his voice 
would be inaudible at such a distance. 
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DEAKIN’S WILD ADVENTURE. 


By LESLIE THomas, 


“Now dodge! Good lad! He'll escape 
yet." He waved his arm. Bravo! Now 
he has a good chance—a start of them, too. 
Buck up, young un!“ 

As he spoke, the boy tore towards where 
several bicycles stood against a gate, and, 
grasping one machine, sprang into the 
saddle and pedalled off hard. He was a 
good twenty yards away, '' scorching ” like 
the wind along a winding road, before its 
owner had recovered from his surprise. 

“ He's coming my way. I'd help him 
if I could," said Deakin, staring. “ They 
deserve to have him escape, the brutes ! 
I'll go down anyway. If he's a bit in front 
I may be able to direct them wrongly." 
And he set off at full tilt down the hill. 

About half-way he stopped to use the 
glasses again. By now the motor was 
starting in pursuit, while the other cyclists 
were already giving chase. It pleased 
Deakin, however, to see that the fugitive 
apparently still held his own. 

By keeping a straight downward course 
Deakin judged that, at a distant sign-post, 
he would intercept all the parties engaged. 
He accordingly continued on his way at 
breakneck speed, at length scrambling 
through a hedge into the roadway, where 
he stood panting, watching the sharp 
corner round which the boy must come. 

“ Look out!” he called anxiously to a 
road-mender, whose cart was taking up 
most of the available space. 

The man looked up blankly. 

* Eh ? " he said. 

* Look out!" repeated Deakin sharply. 
* Some one's comirg. Move your horse a 
bit." 

The man shook his head slowly, and, 
while Deakin was waving him impatiently 
aside, a voice came from behind. 

* That's right. Get ‘him to shift along." 

Swinging round, Deakin saw a sharp- 
faced young man standing on a box beside 
a large unwieldy sort of camera. He was 
about to answer when he caught sight of the 
boy’s head over the hedge, approaching 
them at furious speed. 

A collision appeared inevitable. Deakin 
had just opened his mouth to shout a warn- 
ing, when the youthful cyclist turned the 
bend. Deakin saw him jam on his brakes 
as he observed the obstacle; but he was 
travelling too fast to stop in time. Next 
second he had crashed into the cart, and, 
pitching sideways, struck the ground and 
lay motionless, 

Deakin darted forward and picked him up. 

Are you hurt, my boy? Good gracious, 
he’s unconscious ! What am I to do now ? 
I'll not let him be captured if I can help it." 

Gazing round, his glance fell on the road- 
mender's cart, and a sudden idea came to 
him. In the twinkling of an eye he had 
lifted the boy inside, and followed. Then, 
before the labourer had grasped his inten- 
tion, he struck the horse sharply, and it 
sprang forward round a side turning. 

“ Here! What are you doing? Stop!” 
yelled the owner of the camera. “ Don’t be 
a fool! Stop! Do you hear?” 

“Not if I know it!" muttered Deakin 
savagely, urging the horse forward. 

“Ere, that's my cart! Git out of it!” 
bawled the workman loudly. 

In the distance, too, Deakin could hear 
angry shouts and the “ toot "" of the motor- 
horn; but he paid no heed, for by now the 
clumsy beast between the shafts was gallop- 
ing as it had never galloped before. 

The situation was desperate, though. He 
would certainly be overtaken in a moment 
or two. Pulling up the horse, he jumped 
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to the ground and lifted out the boy. Then 
with the whip he gave the animal a cut, 
repeating this several times, runnig by its 
side. Neighing surprisedly, it reco imenced 
its wild career; while Deakin, returning. 


. dragged the boy through a gate into a 


farmhouse-yard. 

A hayrick stood near by, with a ladder 
against it. It gave him a happy inspira- 
tion. With his burden he climbed, slowly 
and awkwardly, and, reaching the top, 
pulled the ladder up after him. Scarcely were 
they in position when the motor passed, its 
occupants calling wildly, pursuing the empty 
cart. 

No good stopping here, thought Deakin 
anxiously, ‘‘ They'll be coming back very 
soon. Where can I go, though? Ah, 
there’s a cottage! I’m sure the people will 
give me shelter, if only I get across to it 
unobserved. I must get this poor boy 
attended to." 

He waited a minute, then climbed down 
with caution. No one was about; it was 
apparently a propitious time. With his still 
unconscious burden he scurried across to the 
cottage, and, finding the door ajar, walked in. 

A woman appeared at the sound of his 
entrance. Deakin addressed her politely. 

„Will you let me stop here for a little 


while, please ? This lad has had an acci- 
dent.“ 
The woman approached. 


* You're welcome, sir. Hurt, is he? 
Why, it's young Jack Mullins ! " 

" You know him?" said Deakin sur- 
prisedly. ‘‘ Oh, that’s all the better! He 
was cycling, and ran into a cart. I don't 
think he's seriously injured—only stunned.” 

" They're so reckless, these lads! I'll 
fetch some water." And she walked across 
to a tap. 

But he was being chased," put in Deakin 
hurriedly. **Some motorists, and a lot of 
other people who ought to have known 
better, had frightened him out of his wits. 
They'd been beating him, too." And he 
described the incidents he had seen. 

* But what had he done to them ? ” 

* Nothing that I could see. But they 
thrashed him with a stick." 

“ Oh, the brutes!” 

* And now they're searching for him— 
and for me as well, because I helped him to 
get away. I hope you'll let us stay here." 

" As long as you like, sir." She laid 
Master Mullirs comfortably on a couch, and 
was about to start bathing his head, when 
footsteps echoed outside and a knock came 
at the door. 

* Don't tell anyone we're here,” whispered 
Deakin apprehensively. ‘‘ If it's a labourer, 
say his horse and cart are farther along up 
the road." 

He waited in some anxiety while an 
argument went on outside. The gruff voice 
of the road-mender was distinctly audible. 

“Its all right. He's gone," said the 
woman, returning presently. I shouldn't 
care to be in your place, though, if he 
catches you." 

Deakin shivered slightly, but pulled him- 
self together with an effort. 

“TIl save this boy at any cost," he 
declared bravely. *''O-oh, there's that 
knocker again! Now we're caught!” 

“ Not yet. I'll settle 'em.“ 

Deakin drew back, and she pulled the 
latch. He listened. 

“ Have you seen a young fellow pass this 
way, madam, carrying a boy in his arms?“ 

„Were they in a cart, a-tearin’ down the 
road ere?“ 

“ Yes ; that's right." 
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* Well, I didn't see 'em get out," she 
remarked innocently. *' Why did you want 
'em, sir?“ i 

" Never mind why. "That's the way the 


cart went, I believe ? Thanks. Good after- 
noon." 

Then another voice broke in: 

„Hal a minute! I believe the chap's 


hiding here.“ 

* Oh, nonsense! Come along." 

Then the door shut, and the woman re- 
appeared. 

„ think there's one of 'em waitin’ for 
you outside.” 

"Is there?" asked Deakin nervously. 
“TU look." 

Approaching the window, he gazed out, 
and was just in time to see a stealthy form 
creeping softly back towards the door. 

“ You're right. Here he comes! We're 
discovered, unless ii 

With the wild idea of resisting the man's 
entrance, he hurried out of the room, 
siatching a stick from the corner: The 
door swung open, and one of the pursuing 
cyclists burst in. Startled, Deakin let the 
stick fall, and it caught between the man’s 
lega as he ran. He stumbled and fell for- 
ward heavily ; while Deakin, after a terrified 
gance at the prostrate form, next moment 
was flying down the road. 

No I've done it! I'll get into trouble 
for this. I hope he's not much hurt," he 
gasped. It was his own fault, though.” 
And he hurried on. Hullo! What's this 
plice ? Looks like an orchard.” 

He had come to a high wall, and, keeping 
close to it as he blundered round a corner, 
he thus did not see a figure in policeman’s 
uniform coming rapidly in the opposite 
direction. They crashed together. 

“ Beg pardon,” stammered Deakin. “ My 
fault.” 

He was starting off again, when the con- 
stable caught his arm. 

The very man!” he chuckled. ‘ The 
one who took the kid. Well, this is lucky. 
I’ve got you, my beauty!“ 

" Don't. be too sure!" said Deakin 
sharply; and with a convulsive jerk he 
loosened his captor's grasp. 

"stop him!” yelled the man in blue, 
giving chase ; but there was nobody to obey 
his instructions, 

Still hugging the wall, Deakin came to 
a narrow lane on the right. Down it he 
dashed, and, reaching a gate, darted in, 
hoping thus to puzzle his pursuer. But the 
latter was near enough to see the ruse, and 
followed doggedly. 

"Ill be caught!" thought Deakin de- 
spairingly, as he struggled on. I wish I'd 
never seen that boy. I'm getting deeper 
into trouble each moment. Whichever way 
can I go? Ah, perhaps I can hide in this 
shrubbery ! " 

So saying, he pushed some thick bushes 
aside, thinking to find others behind them. 
But instead they grew on the very edge of a 
duckpond ; and, failing to stop in time, he 
stumbled, struggling wildly, then pitched 
headlong into the water. The constable, with 
hand outstretched to grasp him, did likewise. 

Soon, puffing and blowing, both came to 
the surface and struck out for the firther 
shore. Deakin was still a little in advance. 

Before they could reach it, however, a 
series of fierce barks and growls startled 
both. Approaching at full tilt was a 
ferocious-looking bulldog ! 

By a strenuous effort Deakin managed to 
rcramble to land in time, and, dashing 
towards the nearest tree, was soon out of 
the animal's reach. "This fact it seemed to 
recognise at once, for, disregarding him, it 
turned towards the unfortunate constable. 

Deakin, though wet through and decidedly 
uncomfortable on his perch, could not 
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restrain a chuckle as he watched. Standing 
up to his waist, some five yards from shore, 
the man was vainly endeavouring to per- 
suade the dog to allow him to land. At 
length he threw his helmet to a distance, 
and, while the animal pursued it, followed 
Deakin's example in the matter of a refuge. 

He was, however, not quite quick enough ; 
and the bulldog, seizing the leg of his 
trousers, hung on like grim death. 

“ Now's my chance!” thought Deakin 
hopefully ; and, sliding down, he spurted 
across to an adjacent fence. But he did not 
notice, in his haste, the fact that it was 
adorned with jagged nails and barbed wire; 
and half a minute later he was struggling to 
free himself. 

It was while in this predicament that he 
heard sounds of a dispute proceeding from 
the orchard he had left. By turning, he 
could just see the arrival of an infuriated 
farmer, who screamed inquiries at the 
unlucky officer of the law. 

* What do vou think you’re doing here— 
on a respectable man's farm, eh? How 
dare you! Git out this moment!” 

“ Call off your dog, then." 

“ Tell me what you wanted first." 

“I was chasing some one." 

“ That don't give you any right to swim 
in my duckpond, does it ? " 

“Swim! Who was swimming ? " roared 
the angry constable. *'Ifellin. Don't you 
hinder me in the execution of my duty. 
You'll get iato trouble as it is for letting 
that beast roam about loose.” 

* [ keeps 'im for trespassers," the farmer 
retorted, ‘‘ such as you might be." 

Take him away now, or you'll be sorry 
for it!” 

At this stage Deakin thought it time to 
move again. As he tore himself free an 
ominous rending sound came from his coat : 
the wire had torn it from top to bottom. 
But this he had no time to bewail As 
rapidly as his weary feet could carry him 
he. increased his distance from the too 
attentive constable. 

It was getting dusk by now, and he won- 
dered in which direction the cottage lay. 
Where were his lodgings, too? He realised 
with some dismay that he had no idea. 

But after a few minutes he came to a lane 
which seemed familiar, and somewhere 
ahead heard voices. 

“TU ask the way,” he decided, if these 
aren't the motorist people.“ 

On coming nearer, however, he perceived 
that they were calling a single name. “ Jack, 
Jack!" And sometimes: Where are you, 
you young idiot?! 

“ My word, it’s the boy they're searching 
for! thought Deakin in some alarm. 
“ Well, they won't get him from me. Even 
if I had him here now I wouldn't give him 
up. But still, I really ought to go back 
and see how he's getting on. The way 
should be down this side road, if I'm not 
mistaken." 

Shivering in his wet and tattered clothing, 
he set off hurriedly. It was more by luck 
than judgment that he found the cottage 
at last, and, after a hasty giance round to 
see that he was unobserved, he pushed open 
the door. 

** Oh, so it’s you back ! " said the woman 
sharply. '*You scared me at first. That 
chap's been looking for you everywhere— 
the one vou knocked down.” 

“ I didn’t knock him down. He fell." 

* Well, he swears he'll have the law on 
you." 

" How's the boy ? asked Deakin hasti'y. 

* Oh, he's come to, and wants to talk to 
you. Seems annoyed about summat or 
other.” 

Deakin followed her into the parlour, 
where the youngster sat waiting. The 


light of a lamp revealed the former’s dilapi- 
dated condition. 

What's the matter with you? Been out 
in the rain, eh—or learnin’ to swim ? ” 

" Never mind that. So you're all right 
again now, my boy ? ” 

“Cept my 'ead. It aches awful. I did 
go a crash into that cart." 

" Well, things might have been worse," 
said Deakin cheerfully. “I just managed 
to get you away intime. Those people might 
have caught you. But you're safe here." 

„Safe! Caught me? What d' you mean?“ 
asked the boy surprisedly.  '* You don't 
mean to say you thought ——"' To Deakin’s 
amazement he shrieked with laughter. 

But that's all very well; it's no laugh- 
ing matter. You've spoilt everythink finely 
with your interferin', he added after s 
moment. “PH get into a shockin’ row, 
and p'r'aps lose me job.” 

“Job? I don't understand," Deakin 
stammered. 

" You're a bit weak in the 'ead, aren't 
you?" inquired Master Mullins rudely. 
“ Don't you see what you've been an’ gone 
an' done? Why, interrupted and ruined 
one o' the best cinematograph photos that 
was ever taken!“ 

“ Cinematograph ! Deakin gasped for 
breath. Tell me, boy, is it a positive fact 
that the fight I saw—those people thrashing 
vou, and then chasing you in motors, and 
80 on—was all arranged beforehand ? I did 
notice à man with a sort of camera, I 
remember, but " 

“ You've hit it at last. 
'cept my smash- up.“ 

And to think of all I've gone through! 
Deakin groaned. ‘‘ Knocked men down, 
spoiled my clothes, trespassed, chased by a 
dog and a policeman B 

"'E wasn't a real one—’e was in the 
show. Besides,” the boy lamented, **all 
that'll be nothing beside my troubles when 
l report myself to the boss. A whole week 
we've been re'earsin' that show. Now it's 
spoilt—all through you. If you'd let me 
alone on the ground it wouldn't ha’ mattered 
so much. But, o' course, you couldn't! 
He shrugged his shoulders. Well, I'm off. 
Next time don't be so quick at shovin' your 
nose into other people's business! 

Deakin stood dumfounded while he 
pulled on his cap and stalked out. His 
thoughts were interrupted by the return of 
his hostess. She turned on him. 

“ You've not been and let young Mullins 
go, surely ? ” 

„Oh, don’t talk to me!“ snapped Deakin 
ill-temperedly. ‘‘He went of his own 
accord.“ 

“ You should ha’ stopped 'im, then. Poor 
little chap! If those folks git old of 'im 
again " 

My good woman, you don’t understand.” 

She sniffed. 

“ I thought you was a good-'earted gent 
a-tryin' to save the boy, but now I see you 
don't care tuppence about im. I’ve a good 
mind to lock you in 'ere till my 'us band 
comes 'ome. E'd give you the idin' you 
deserve. That's right—run away! Ugh, 
you coward ! ” 

Even when he was through the gate and 
ten yards down the lane Deakin could hear 
her calling him various uncomplimentary 
names. 

But his one thought was to reach his 
lodgings. Shivering with cold, aching with 
bruises, and smarting with scratches all 
over, at last he staggered in at the door. 

“ Cinematograph, indeed! Well, the next 
time I sce a fight,” he growled to himself, as 
he stripped off his wet attire, “ I'll make a 
point of keeping as far away from it as I 
possibly can! To think that I came down 
here for peace and quietness |” 


It was all actin'— 
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CROSSING SWORDS IN SICILIAN WATERS. 


sa HAT ho, there! Not up yet!” 
“Up! No! Yes! Half amo!” 
replied a sleepy voice from under the sheets. 

* Just what I thought," continued the 
first speaker. You don't know where vou 
are now. Come, old chap, skip up sharp, 
for time flies and we must be off at half. 
past four.“ 

Harrv Dixon, just previous to his morn- 
ing's call, had been dreaming that he was 
back in England, and it was not till the 
sudden warning of his friend, whose invita- 
tion for a brief holiday he had so gladly 
accepted, had called him to consciousness 
that he remembered his whereabouts, and 
what events had taken place to bring him 
to such a quaint and isolated spot as a 
Sicilian village. This was only his second 
morning in Sicily, and, hardly recovered 
from the fatigues of the journey, he found 
he required some extra will-power to force 
himself to follow Will's example of prac- 
tising early-morning energy. 

* It is all very well for Will to go on like 
this,” thought Harry, as he flung the green 
shutters open and allowed the sunlight to 
have full play round the room. “ He is 
always exceptionally energetic, yet if it 
were not for his anticipation of fun and 
excitement he would hardly show such 
buoyancy of spirit at four in the morning.“ 

" Now, Harry, are you ready? Here! 
there is no need to tog, you know." 

All right," responded Harry. You are 
always a mark on anything which you 
think will spoil your chances of blood and 
thunder.” 


The Calabrian Hills were now aglow with 
the first streaks of sunlight, while the 
Straits below shone out in a sheet of silver- 
coloured water, giving an aspect of coolness, 
soon to be lost in the heat and glare of a 
southern sun. 

Will had grown attached to his adopted 
home, and was quite familiar with its glories 
of colour in sunrise and sunset. Though 
fond of adventure and sport, these beauties 
of nature gave him as much delight as the 
prospect which even this day’s chase had 
in store. 

But his opportunities for admiring the 
sunrise on this parti-ular morning were 
cut short by Harry’s cheery voice announc- 
ing that he was ready for the fray. 

After a short breakfast of bread and 
coffee, the two friends descended the stair- 
case which connected the living-rooms with 
the hall, and as they passed up the village 
street proved themselves to be the “ early 
birds,” others evidently being still in their 
nests. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk brought them 
to the fishing-village on the shore of the 
Straits, which was the headquarters of the 
fishermen they were abont to join. 

* Hum ! " muttered Harry, as they turned 
into the main street. This looks a queer 
place—quite a tumble-down shop appear- 
ance. All the houses seem huddled together 
as if they had been stirred up with a huge 
poker and then left to take what position 
they could. All colours too—blue, pink, 
whitewash, stone, and absolutely no 
attempt at neatness or finish. A heap of 
dissipated ‘ pigsties '—that is what I should 
call them." 

“ Hold on there!” answered Will. ** Don't 
put it on too thick for these poor Sicilians, 
and if you look about a minute you will 
find some beauty. This is a typical Sicilian 
village, and it is this hovel appearance, 
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varied colour, scattered and tumble-down 
look which makes the place what it is. 
The people, too, are not idle, and the village 
can boast of a use in providing the peasantry, 
plus their chickers, goats, and pigs, with 
roof and shelter. Take away all these 
oddities, and where are the charms and in- 
terests of Sicilian life ? ” 

“I am glad you have come to a finish at 
last," replied Harry. * How is it you can 
be so energetic in t^'s terribly warm corner? 
Why, you reason like one of the old Greek 
philosophers themselves. 

* Well," answered Will, ** vou see I have 
been quite a long time in the land which 
was under their spell, and the association 
with like scenes and haunts, I suppose, 
makes one quicker in discerning the real 
life and beauty of strange places. You 
would follow suit, old fellow, if you stayed 
here some time.” 

At this moment they saw some one 
sitting on a boat a few yards from the 
road. 

Ha! There's our friend who is going to 
lend us a boat," continued Will. 

“ I should say he was toffed up enough,” 
remarked Harry. Quite out of contrast 
to the place, anyway! 

* Oh, you can use your mental notes as 
much as you like, but don't forget to give 
him a good impression of a Londonese in 
your salute, Colour, you see, is a great 
thing here. A danger red, or a red-and- 
white striped shirt, a green or blue collar, 
or & bright green tie with yellow spots— 
anything bright and flashing, is all the 
go. I even saw a fellow take an evening 
walk in a bright green billiard-table cloth 
suit!” 

The conversation, however, on this Koss 
did not continue further, they having by 
this time reached their Italian friend. 

While Will made arrangements for 
hiring a boat, Harry watched the fishermen 
who were meeting on the shore and talkin 
in groups round the boats. Some h 
already commenced to board the harpoon- 
boat and tug from its mooring a much 
larger boat provided with a fifty-foot mast. 

This mast, with its ae c rungs 
of about thirty in number, startled Harry 
not a little, though he could partially 
guess its use. 

* You don't mean to say that a man 
scales yonder pole and remains on that 
platform for long? He would ‘ be up the 
pole’ in more senses than one to stick that 
for any time, and in the blazing sun too." 

“Ha!” answered Will, laughing at the 
worn-out joke, that may be, but a good 
many people, who are already up the pole, 
as they say, have to earn a living, and so the 
man whose duty it is to keep the look-out 
has to do likewise. But whether he is one of 
those rare persons who can be up the pole 
and not up the pole at the same time, we 
shall soon be able to judge.” 

At this point the two companions pushed 
off in their boat and followed the trail of 
the fishermen. 

But what is really the reason for having 
such a tall mast ? asked Harry. “I see 
quite a number of them on looking up and 
down the Straits." 

“Its not such a difficult problem," 
continued Will. The fellow on watch, 
through being at such a height, is better 
able to see the manceuvrings of the fish at 
à fair depth, and so can give directions as 
to its whereabouts, It is this one feature 
which gives the sword-fishing industry its 


uniqueness, and is the first to draw the 
attention of the stranger. The Straits dip 
suddenly, and when only a few yards from 
the shore are five or more fathoms deep. 
The sword.fish loves deep water, but the 
female has a particular liking for the water 
near the shore, and so you will find that 
the fishermen keep fairly near land, and 
when the prey makes its appearance all 
endeavour is put forth to chase it into 
the shallower water where the chances 
for successful harpooning are greater." 

During this conversation the boys kept 
& few yards behind the fishing-boats, enabling 
Harry to have a near view of their equip- 
ment. 

Each of the boats provided with a fifty- 
foot mast was accompanied by a small 
boat fitted with a small mast or pole of 
about nine feet, and a circular platform 
fixed thereto three or four feet from the 
top. Four sturdy men, dressed in white 
and with straw slouched hats, propelled 
this craft with thick and _ broad-bladed 
oars, a fifth took up his position on the 
platform round the mast, and a sixth, 
occupying the prow, prepared himself for 
harpooning. 

They had not been rowing long when 
the large boat was brought to a standstill. 
The harpoon boat followed suit, and while 
preparations were being made for a watch 


at this point, other companies of fishermen, 


provided similarly to the set Harry was 
among, stationed themselves at various 
points along the Straits. 

* What splendid weather! I call it 
right royal" remarked Harry. The 
atmosphere seems unusually clear too. 
Why, how far off are those buildings on 
yonder shore? I can see each house so 
distinctly that I really believe I can count 
the panes of glass in the windows.” | 

“Stop a bit,” laughed Will. Don’t 
imagine too much. You will be saying next 
that you can see the feathers on the chickens 
which you may be sure are in that neigh- 
bourhood. You are right, though, about the 
clearness of the atmosphere. You may 
hardly credit that those houses are more than 
six miles off. 

* But now look there," continued the 
speaker, pointing to the man who was 
Scaling, rung by rung, the fifty-footer, and 
would soon be at his post, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the clear and deep water below 
him. 

Soon all the fishermen were on the watch, 
and ready at any moment to strike out in 
any direction their man on the look-out 
would indicate. 

“What ho! Will. Where is the fun in 
this? Why, we have been sticking here 
nearly half an hour." 

“ Never mind; stick faster, 'Arry," re- 
torted Will, putting on a cockney tone of 
voice. Keep on the look-out yourself, for 
we may have to turn suddenly and row as 
if for our lives.” 

He had scarcely said this when the man 
on watch began to shout and throw his 
arms about most frantically, showing that 
some fish was lurking near. Still shouting 
some indistinguishable words—at least to 
Harry—he made it understood that the 
sword-fish was to the left hand of the 
harpoon boat. Unfortunately, it was away 
from the shore, but the oarsmen had a try 
for it. Swerving suddenly round, the four 
at the oars strained every muscle to follow 
up the fish.—The first watch from his high 
vantage.could evidéntly still follow its course, 
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for he shouted and continued the signalling 
to keep up the chase. 

“ Talk about rowing,” said Harry, “ why, 
just look at that! A second ago and they 
were heading for that point, and now they 
have suddenly turned clear round. It's 
a wonder that chap with the harpoon does 
not lose his balance.” 

* Row hard, man!” sud Will “ You 
won't see him throw now! I'm afraid it 
is no good, for we are already in very deep 
water. There! I said so. They have given 
up the chase. We had best return to 
our pole.“ So, turning, the two boys 
rowed in that direction. 

* Does this business go on all through 
the year?“ asked Harry. 

* Oh, no!” replied his friend. Only in 
June and Julv. You see, these fish come 
up from the Indian Ocean and rc:ch here 
about that time of the year. They come 
through the Suez and up the Straits to 
Sardinia. Strangely, on their approach- 
ing here they keep near to the Calabrian 
side of the Straits, and on returning pass 
down the Sicilian side. If vou had been 
here about two weeks ago we should 


have stationed ourselves on the other 
side." 

" Hullo! The other party has got it 
badlv," Will remarked, as he turned in 
the direction whence distant shouting 
came. Come on! Let us catch up and see 
if there's any fun over there," So saying, 


the two friends rowed hard and joined the 
chase in a very little while. 

* Buck up, Will! where is your muscle?“ 

“ All right ; keep cool. I'm bothered if 
T can manage these oars.” 

Over there to the left, push along and 
try to catch that harpoon boat." With 
some difficulty the boys managed to navi- 
gate their craft, for, not being used to such 
sudden calls for quick turning, they were 
somewhat confused. 


here! See! The bounder is just to 
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the right of them and at quite a depth. You 
can sce its swift movements quite easily.” 

While Harry was saving this, the man 
threw the harpoon, and a few seconds 
after the cord following its trail rattled over 
the side of the prow. 

“It's a miss! It’s a miss!" veled 
Will, as he leaned over the side of the boat. 
„It's no good this time, for I saw the fish 
make a sudden dive." 

The harpoon was being hauled in, but 
scarcely had the instrument reached the 
boat when another shout rent the air. The 
oarsmen turned the boat swiftly round, 
and. Will and Harry following their example, 
made for the watch ” boat, which had been 
left some ten minutes before. 

" Yes" said Will, “that’s our chap 
making the row now. He is pointing to 
the shore too." 

A continual showing came from the 

mast and the pursuing boats. "The fellows 
on the smaller masts of the harpoon boats 
seemed to be almost pulling with the oars- 
men, leaning forward from their narrow 
perches in their impatience for their oars- 
men to make headway. All were straining 
hard to keep pace with their victim. Shout- 


‘ing and rowing, now to the right side, now 


to the left, now directly toward the shore, 
swerving their craft as if it were a mere 
eggshell, they chased the fish for quite a 
distance down the Straits. Often it looked 
as if they were at the point of capsizing, 
and yet, in spite of all these swervings, 
the man with the harpoon kept a steady 
footing at the prow, always in the attitude 
for throwing at the moment which he 
thought would ensure a fatal hit. 

* Look! Tne harpoon is going. Isawthe 
man just test his aim," No sooner had Will 
Said this than the weapon disappeared below 
the surface, the cord showing the direction 
it had taken. 

By this time the boys had got up by the 
harpoon boat, and as the throw had been 
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a successful one, it was now a case of follow- 
ing the wounded fish till it had partially 
exhausted itself. Some twenty minutes were 
thus occupied. When the ropes were 
ready, and they were near to their struggling 
prey, Harry and Will had to look out for 
themselves. The sea just round the boats 
was seething with foam, and it was a 
ticklish job to get the ropes rourd the 
fsh's body midst ‘the splashing and dashing 
of the fins. Frantic with pain and stream- 
ing with blood, fighting for dear life with 
body, toil, and sword, the giant of the 
1 8 strove vai ly to free itself of its 
enemies, Securely ti^d, it was hauled to 
the big boat and pulled on deck, and there 
before them was the prize of the mornirg— 
a good average catch, about fifteen feet 
long and not far off two hundred pounds 
in weight. 

One of the men then severed the head 
from the body, which he did by making a 
deep cut in the neck, and, using the sword 
as a lever, wrenched it off. The middle 
portion of the body, after necessary dressing, 
was immediitely sent down by boat to 
Messina market. 

“ Another experience and quite an excit- 
ing lesson in Natural History.” remarked 
Harry asthe voung men settled to their oars 
and turned their backs on the place of battle, 

And a contrast," observed his friend, 
“which one cannot help noticing when 
comparing the fisheries on these quiet and 
sunny waters with those at home, which are 
so noted for hard tests of strength and nerve 
in dark and stormy seas.” 

A few more strokes brought the friends 
to their larding at the odd fishing-village, 
and as they made their way homeward 
along the coast roid they continued their 
chat and made plans for future excursions 
into other nooks of the famous * Three- 
cornered Isle." And here we will leave 
them until we juin their company on some 
other occasion. 


THE MAKING OF ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S SHIPS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES J. De Lacy. 


Ibi my last brief sketch * in the ** B.O.P." 
on the subject, our battleship was safely 
launched and water-borne, to be taken to a 
convenient dock or other place to be fitted 
up. Now to finish her. 

Work taking about fifteen months will 
have to be done, by a small army of men 
numbering several thousands and working 
probably both day and night in shifts, before 
she can be taken over by the Admiralty 
officials. 

When the master-minds responsible for 
her design drew up the multitude of plans, 
and about the time her keel- plates were laid 
down in the shipyard, orders would be given 
for her splendid sets of engines and guns, 
so that these would be ready to plice in 
the vessel, 

The horse-power necessary to drive her 
through the water at the speed agreed upon, 
and the hitting power of the guns, were 
carefully calculated, of course subject to 
certain modifications that might creep in 
as the work progressed. Any improvements 
gained from sister ships alreacy in com- 
mission would be embodied, and, however 
successful a previous vessel might be, it is 
always the policy of the builders to go one 
better. 


9 © The Cost of Placing a à Battleship i iu the Water,” 
page 311 of present vulume. 


Now we will get on board and look round 
the newly constructed vessel. We climb up 
her vast sides and find ourselves on the 
upper steel-plated decks — great empty 
spaces and spacious platforms, yawning 
dark holes going down to unknown depths 
below. 

We scramble down a few temporary steps 
and find ourselves on the main deck. Here 
nre great echoing flats of such width and 
length, leading the eye almost to a vanish- 
ing-point, and with rows of steel supports, 
structures all bewildering in the dimlight that 
filters through various holes where the guns 
will be. This space right aft will be the 
admiral's own cabin, leading out to the stern 
walk; on this deck will be the great guns 
of the secondary armament, the quick-firers. 

Below this deck we descend a ladder and 
find vast “ flats“ running almost the entire 
leneth of the ship. These flats are divided 
in places by bulkheads, and there are spaces 
left for the watertight doors. Great dark 
holes that are walled in with steel lead down 
below to the armour-plated deck. Spaces 
on this deck will be portioned off. This 
large one aft will be the“ ward room," 
where all the officers below the rank of 
captain will dine and live and receive 
visitors, Near this will be the smoking- 
room, which stands for the social hall, for 
the smoking.room is the general meeting- 
place where oflicers chat, smoke, play chess, 


read and write. and spend most of the 
watch below. It is generally a favourite 
place with all. Then there are spaces for 
the domestic ofliecs — kitchens, larders 
stewards’ pantry, paymaster’s office, and 
clerks’ room. Forward and all round are 
the officers’ berths. Here will live the 
engineers, lieutenants, midshipmen, gunnery 
officers, and oflicers of the Royal Marines. 
Forward will be the men's quarters, and 
from the beams overhead will be slung the 
hammocks. 

Below this we stand on the armour- plated 
deck. large dark spaces below will con- 
tain the preat engines and boilers, safe from 
the reach of shot and shell. Armour-plate 
doors, that can be screwed down air and 
water tight, will cover these openings and 
practically ser] up the engineers in a steel 
house «lone with the great propelling 
monsters, and, when general quarters are 
piped, with no possible hope of escape for 
the men until the fight is over. Then spaces 
have to be found for clectric-light installation 
plant, also provision- rooms. Under water 
are torpedo discharging rooms, compressed- 
air engines, steam steering machinery, 
capstan engi :es for working the great cables, 
chain lockers to hold the anchor and other 
huge chains, boatswains' stores, ropes ard 
lines, canvas, stecl hawsers and spare 
fittings, paint- rooms, containing many tons 
of paint to paint the) ship inside und out 
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Hoisting a 12-inch Gun on Board. 
(The 15) tou Crane at Elswick Shipyard.) 
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At Work in a Battleship.— Fitting up. 
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with the right colours, as this must be done 
often to prevent rust, and some portion of 
the vessel is always in want of a coat of 
paint. 

It must be remembered that a man-of-war 
is a small town with five or six hundred men, 
and must be self-contained. It must carry 
every article each one of those men needs, 
from a shirt-button to every article of 
clothing, and from a tin-tack to a spare 
crank weighing tons; also surgical instru- 
ments, doctor's shop, navigating instru- 
ments, charts, and every conceivable 
necessary for taking the ship anywhere; 
spare portions of guns, shells, and all kinds of 
ammunition to fit the various guns; small 
arms, such as rifles, carbines, pistols, bayo- 
nets, boarding-pikes, hatchets, and an 
engineer’s workshop with lathes, drilling 
and slotting machines, screw-cutting vices, 
files and tools of every possible sort; a car- 
penter’s shop and blacksmith’s plant, divers’ 
gear and dresses. All these vast and 
various articles must have a separate place 
allotted for each, so that they can be in- 
stantly ready for use. They are mostly 
out of sight to the ordinary person looking 
round a ship. Still, every article, from a new 
cap to a cylinder cover, can be produced in 
a few moments to order. 

This brief outline of articles required on 
a ship-of-war at sea or in port does not in 
the least exhaust the list of supplies, which 
are too numerous to mention fate, but we 
may say all needful fittings are made and 
a place found for them by various gangs 
of men under experienced foremen skilled 
in arts and crafts of all kinds—carpenters 
and cabinet-makers, upholsterers, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and brass- 
finishers, electrical engineers, painters and 
plumbers, riveters and fitters of engines 
are perhaps the most numerous, all skilled 
in the various branches of work to be done, 
well done, too, and overlooked by experts 
from the Admiralty, always on the watch 
where work is in hand; and lastly there are 
naval officers to see that the work is properly 
carried out. Thus all this vast organisation 
to produce and do the work on this ship for 
fifteen or sixteen months is a little world 
of its own. 

Accidents have to be provided for; men 
fall and are often killed, or heavy portions 
of metal slip and injure men, often with 
shocking results, so that every provision for 
first aid to the injured must be ready, and a 
competent staff. Then there are the risks 
of fire, for, although the vessel is of steel, 
great stores of goods that would burn are in- 
corporated into various parts while building. 

The engines, that are generally com- 
menced building in the shops on shore when 
the vessel is on the stocks, are erected and 
finished in every detail, then taken down 
and fitted into the ship. The great boilers 
are tested at great pressure by water-power. 
The gun-making shops, from which come 
the great 12-inch and 9-inch—the former 
nearly xi feet long—to the small quick- 
firer, are busy months beforehand; then 
there is the mountings for these guns and 
all the sighting gear; and so the work goes 
on. Next come the steel masts and yards, 
and the funnels that carts and horses could 
drive through are built and erected, and 
lifted on board in place by cranes that 
would lift a hundred tors or more. 

The engines are put together at last, and 
a day comes when smoke for the first time 
issues from the funnels. The engineers are 
going to get up steam to test the engines, 
and the steam will be let into those huge 
cylinders, and for the first time. I forgot 
to mention, by the way, that a space is 
provided for the hospital and cockpit, where 
operations by the medical staff are done, 
both in action and in peace. 
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Now we come to the first run out to sea 
to test the vessel and working parts—an 
anxious time, too, for all concerned; and, 
lastly, all her boats will be put on board, 
from the small gigs to the fighting steam 
launches propelled by the best possible 
engines that the age can construct, and 
presently to be commanded by some dashing 
young middy in all the pride of his buttons 
and cap with the glorious badge of our 
Royal Navy. He also will be in the making- 
up at Osborne or Dartmouth. 
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with torpedo test, gear test, efficiency of 
watertight doors, temperature of maga- 
zines and ammunition passages; testing of 
derricks, etc. 

Now for the gun-firing trials, about two 
days, dock ship before trials. And after, all 
awnings have to bespread and boat covers and 
other canvas articles tried in place. Electric 
fans and coal hoists are tried with twice the 
power and load required ; and finally, after 
all these most severe trials, all the engines 
are once more opened out, boilers cleaned, 


The Nasmyth Hammer. 
(Forging a Shaft for the Engines.) 


The ship is now completed except for 
small details, but is still in the builders' 
hands, and will have cost close on two 
million pounds sterling. 

Next come the official trials : first, one of 
thirty hours' steaming about one-fifth speed ; 
second, one of thirty hours at four-fifths 
speed ; then eight hours at full-power speed. 
Two days are usually allowed for these. 
Then come circle-turning and steering trials. 
Every part of the vast machinery is opened 
out for inspection ; then there is a twenty- 
four hours' trial—spare parts of guns are 
tried in place, sights are tested, coupled 


and engines painted, when the ship will be 
formally handed over to become one of our 
great war vessels in commission, to protect 
our country's shores and proceed on errands 
of protection or mercy to the ends of the 
earth, and, if necessary, defend our honour 
at home or abroad. 

The romance of a battleship seems far 
away when we look at one of these monsters 
being built, with the din of clashing hammers 
onsteel, the grime, the litter of girders, plates, 
rust, grease, red-lead paint daubed, scarlet 
and patchy-on various parts. Does it look 
as though gallant officers of the Royal Navy 
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wil ever walk on those decks with the 
dignity they will have to assume when on 
duty ?—to walk up on the quarter-deck and 
touch one's hat to those rusty steel plates 
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seems impossible. Still, in due course it 
will happen; and—who knows ?—this very 
vessel may be a second Victory, and in the 
hour of national peril, let us hope far away 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


in the future, her quarter-deck may receive | 


a falling hero, as at Trafalgar. These -x 


thoughts that pass through one's mind in 


looking round those steel-lined decks. 


AN IMPARTIAL VIEW OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


1 Civil Service posts were in the 
gift of the Ministers of State, who 
appear to have bestowed them with less regard 
for the welfare of the service than for the 
wants of their importunate friends. Since 
1870 the majority of the more important 
posts under Government have, however, been 
filled by open competition between British 
subjects of fitting age, health, and cha- 
racter, and so successful has the svstem 
proved that the old days of incompetent and 
supercilious civilians have gone, it is hoped, 
never to return. There stil remains a 
limited number of posts which are reserved 
for the nominees of leading officials, but as 
the number of nominees invariably greatly 
exceeds that of the vacancies to be filled, 
the beneficial effects of competition even 
here excludes incompetency. Limits of 
space forbid any detailed account of these 
posts, but full information concerning them, 
and also the posts open to competition, will 
be found in a useful manual entitled “ The 
Civil Service Year-Book," published by 
Sheppard & Co., to which all prospective 
candidates are referred. 

Posts filled by Open Competition.—The 
choice of an examination must of course 
depend on a variety of circumstances, of 
which age, education, intellect, time for 
study, and the social status and pecuniary 
resources of parents are perhaps mos’. im- 
portant. On most of these points the 
candidate himself is obviously the best 
judge, but much information as to the com- 
parative advantages and difficulty of attain- 
ment of the various posts may be given, 
and should prove helpful to the candidate in 
making up his mind which career to choose. 

Only two posts are open to candidates of 
15 or 16 -years of age. They are those 
of Boy Clerk and Male Learner. The first 
is a purely temporary employment, and 
terminates when the Boy Clerk reaches the 
age of 20. The second post is permanent, 
though the commencing salary is small. 
The subjects of examination for these last 
appointments are very simple, and should 
be well within the scope of any fifth or 
sixth standard boy. The Boy Clerks’ ex- 
amination is a little harder; but as about 
eight hundred vacancies occur every year, 
and only about two thousand candidates 
compete, no boy with ordinary intelligence 
can fail if he takes the trouble to read up 
his subjects for three months or so. In 
point of salary the Boy Clerkship is the more 
desirable appointment, as Boy Clerks com- 
mence on 158. a week, and rise by annual 
increments of ls. to 19s. Moreover, Boy 
Clerks are allowed service marks up to 40 
at the rate of five marks for each three 
months’ approved service when competing 
at a Second Division examination, besides 
being allowed an extension of the age limits, 
as explained in the last article, so that a 
Boy Clerkship forms a useful stepping-stone 
to a post as a Second Division Clerk. Male 
Learners in London receive only 8s. a week 
during their year or so of probation; but 
when vacancies occur they are appointed 
as Telegraphists at 16s. a week for twelve 
months, and then 185. unti] they reach the 
age of 19, whea, if proficient, they receive 
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II. —THE APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


52. per annum, rising by J. per year to 

112., with chances of promotion to inspec- 

torships, etc. There are also a number of 

posts reserved for competition among Male 

Learners. The salaries in the provinces are 

peated not quite so high as those in 
ndon. 

At the age of 17 there are several posts 
open to candidates, among which may be 
mentioned the Second Division Clerks, Post- 
Office Clerks, and the Indian Forest 
Service. The first two are good appoint- 
ments, and there is not much to choose 
between thom, although the Post Clerk. 
ships is the favourite. The work is light in 
both, and the salaries fairly good, but the 
subjects of the examination are many and 
competition is severe. About two hundred 
Second Division vacancies are filled every 
year, and there are generally about eight 
candidates to each vacancy; but no lad 
who has received a secondary-school grade 
education, or even a Board School boy, if 
he be not afraid of work, need anticipate 
failure in either of these examinations. 
The limits of age in each case are from 17-20, 
and each start on a salary of 70%. per annum, 
whilst clerks in each branch may reasonably 
expect to attain eventually a salary of 300/. 
a year. A limited number of Second 
Division clerks are also annually promoted 
to the First Division, where their prospects 
are, of course, much enhanced. The duties 
of members of both these branches of the 
Civil Service are entirely clerical ; but, being 


‘of a multiform character, they are not 


uninteresting, and the prospects in both 
appointments render them we thy of more 
than a little industry and application in the 
months of preparation. The Indian Forest 
Service is beyond the reach of most candi- 
dates, as not only are the subjects of the 
examination fairly stiff, but also success 
entails three years’ expensive special training 
in forestry. A much easier examination is 
that for Male Sorters (limits 18-21), where 
the prospects are very similar to those of 
Male Learners. 

Candidates of 19 years of age have a 
long list from which to choose. Besides 
the appointments already mentiored, they 
are eligible for the Customs (18-21), the 
Excise (19-22), the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion Clerkships (18-22), the Assistant 
Surveyors of Taxes (19-22) the India 
Police (19-21), Office of Woods (19-23), 
Junior Office in the Admiralty and War 
Office (18-20), etc. The last four appoint- 
ments are suited to those who have had a 
geod secondary-schoo] education, and who 
ar2 not afraid to take & few new subjects 
outside the ordinary school curriculum. 
The Taxes branch especial offers very 
good prospects, as the commencing salary is 
10%., with a rise to 2007. following in three 
or four years’ time: whilst 5504. or 600. is 
reached in the ordinary course of promo- 
tion. The subjects of examination are, 
however, numerous and rather advanced, 
whilst a high standard is required, but that 
they are nut beyond the capacity of many a 
Board School boy is proved by the numbers 
that attain success after passing through Boy 
Clerkships and Second Division Clerkships. 


The examination scheme for the Excise 
and Customs branches is very similar: bu: 
whilst the subjects themselves are simple, 
hard work alone in preparation will brirg 
success, for the competition is very severe. 
75 to 30 per cent. of the maximum r ggregate 
of marks being often necessary to secure 
success. The great aitraction of thes 
services is undoubtedly the fact that the 
duties are to a great extent performed out. 
doors, but the prospects are also quite good. 
Assistants of Excise start on a salary oí 
5. a vear, with an officiating allowance cí 
2s. per working day, which brings the actus] 
earnings up to 80%. or 85. a year. Annual 
increments gradually bring this sum up to 
2504. per annum, of which every meritorious 
officer is assured, but beyord this point 
promotion is tardy and practically out of the 
reach of many officers, Assistants of Customs 
receive 7“. a year on appointment, and 
intelligent and capable officers ultimatels 
earn 34(., whilst there are a few higher 
poets with salaries ranging up to 5504, and 
even more, so that the popularity of these 
appointments is easily ur derstood. 

At the top of the Civil Service tree are 
the Class I. Clerkships, the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Eastern Cadetships ; but 
the examination for these posts is so difficult 
as to place them out of the reach of the great 
majority. To attain success & university 
education is practically necessary, and for 
the last few years Oxford and Cambridge 
have held a monop:ly of the successful 
students, | 


( To b> concluded.) | 


Off ſor the Holidays! 
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* The self. mate is 1, N F5, P G5 (or a, b). F5, G4, H5. A curious three-mover, re- 
` 2,L G4}, K F2. 3KHLPH4. 4, O H2, constructed from one by R. Steinweg, is 
I P H3. 5, L G2t, P G2:f. (a) P G6. K E2; L EG; P D2, F2. K EA; P B5, 
i: 2, L Hit, K F2. 3, N G4, P G5. 4, O G3, — Có, Dd, E5, F5, G5. 

P H4, 5 N H3, P G3:]4. (b) P H9. 

2 K H3, P H5. 3,P EA. K F4. 4, L H2f, 

K F3. 5, N G4t, P G4:t. 

A self-mate in six moves by H. Fischer 

has a lovely solution in this position: K E5; 

LB7; MB2; OC6, F3; PF6,G5. K C3; 

O H8; P F, G6. 

A difficult and pretty three-mover by 

E. Hallgren is K GI; L F7; N B8; O C3, 

E5; P A3, E3, Go. K C5; M CS; N F8; 
b O A7, B6; P A6, E4, F5, G7. 
A clever two-mover by G. J. Slater: 
à CHESS. K H2; L C2; M F4; N D7; O F4, G4; 

P B4, E5, G2. K D5; M A3; O B3, ES; 
P BI, Dt. 
2 Another charming two-mover, by T. S. 
^ TERES ee a Johnston, is K A4; M C4, D7; N B6, E6; 
s By R. WowTkRs. O D8; P F3, G5, Hf. K E5; O ES. H5; 
f N P B7, C6, E7, F5. The O should be shifted 
es from H5 to G2, and the P H4 be removed. 
* There are several problems which can be 
t improved in their constructions, like this 
: one by F. Schindler: K C8; M A4; N EI, 
i F7; P B4, E5. K C6; N H2; P G3. It 
M is a three-mover, and can be K D7; M B3; 
T N El G6; P C3, F4. K D5; N H2; 6» 
* P B6, G3. A delightful three-mover by i 
ps Z. Mach was beautified by adding the P A7, z 
: thus: K G7; LC4; PF2. K G5; P AT, Easily First. 
; ZS "m m 
p Du , 
T >= l Pye ee 
I ; ears IU 3 
uf r y 7 — det p * 
1 A |j — : 
4 he, alee one E o» 
L 
* 
jt 
1 
<i ` 
j! OLUTION of No. 682.—1, Kt—R 3, KxP 
3 (or a,b,c). 2. Kt(R3)—B4ch., K—Q5 


(ord). 3, Kt—R 4, any. 4, R—Kt 4 mate. 

| (d) K—B 4. 3, R—Kt 5, and 4, Kt—Q 3 

i mate. (a) K—Q 7. 2, Kt (Kt 2)—B 4 ch., 

; K—B 6 (or e. 3, R—Kt sq., P—Kt 3. 

4, R—Kt3 mate. (e) K—K 7. 3, K—Kt 2, 
P—Kt 4. 4, B—B 3 mate. (b) K—B 7. 

> 2. Kt (R 3)—B 4, P—Kt 3. 3, Kt—Q 3 ch., 

K—K 7. 4, R—K sq. mate. (c) P moves. 

2. Kt (R 3)— B 4, etc. 

Solutions of the three end-game composi- 

tions by H. Rinck : 

g 1, P B6, M E5: (ora). 2, N D3, and if the 

| M moves to H5, D5 or E6, the N checks, etc. 
(a) M F3t. 2, K E7, and the M cannot 
stop the two Ps. 

1. P G7, N Ds (or a). 2, P C4, O Ci: 


3, N F3, N E6. 4, N G4, N G4:.⁄ 5, P G8 L, 


n AO n 
POM 


e p 


" 


0 E5. 6, K Et, K B7. 7, L Dat, O Cf. 
8, K D6, ete. (a) N H7. 2, N D3, O E8. e 
3. K Es:, N G8. 4, K FS, N D5. 5, P C4, pest 
N EG. 6, N F5. » 
1, P D3t, K D5. 2, O Fét, K E5. 3, ki 
D7ł, K D5. 4, O B6t, K Es. 5, N H6, "d 
à ONDE P AL Te E NODEL Mv 


C3: 8, O D5t, K E5. 9, O CZ:, etc. 
his one is the finest of the three. 

Troitzky plays: 1, P C6, O E6. 2, K B6, 
Gi 3. POL O05 4 EBLO D: 
P C8 O, and draws. If 2,—N A4. 3, 
C7, N D7. 4 K B7, O Cot. 5, K BS, 
2 TE toe Gk So Por O.D^ X 
C8 L, N C8. 4, K B6, K G6: or O D6. 
K C7. 
Platoff's is 1, N G7t, K E4. 2, P D3țt, 
E3. 4, N HOt K FJ. 4, N Cl, P Al L. 
N E2t, K E2: producing stalemate ; but 
t 
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Right in Front! 
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NoTicR TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov'8 OWN PATER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THR MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself ín any way 
responsible for length of detention or accid: ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerahle time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscriptis is made on publication 
of the monthly part contaíning them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscript: to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submuting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special velue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To Con RES TON DRN Y. — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no erc p- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sen! to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 


J. J. HARDLE and others (for some montlis).—Really 
it is too bad. Get “The Sea” and refer to back 
numbers to find out how. 


R. R. (Melbourne).—1. All the parts of our “Indoor 
Games” are now out of print with us. 2. In regard 
o yonr knee, if it is not better you had better see a 

octor. 


As the Story Runs: '''Twas a long rnd 
weary (k) night.“ 
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(F. W. M. Mottershead).— 


AQUARIUM MAKING 
land 2. The best thing you can do is to cement shicet 
glass over the sides and bottom inside; it need not be 
very thick. It can be embedded in cement, which 
can be either (a) a pint each of plaster of Paris, 
litharge, fine white sand, and one-third pint of finely 


powdered resin. Mix the amount required into a 
paste with boiled oil and driers; or (ò) red and white 
lead cement mixed in equal proportions. Paint the 
place where it is applied with gold size before putting 
it on. You can also use (c) one part of pitch and 
one-fourth part gutta-percha, mixed and applied 
warm. 3. Either the cement or Prout’s Elastic 
Glue,” obtainable at most saddlers’ or leather shops. 
4. You can paint the inside with “ Sealing-wax 
varnish,” made by dissolving sticks of sealing-wax in 
methylated spirits, or with Aspinall's Bath Enamel, 
but if covered with glass this will be obviated except 
where uncovered, 6. Rough stones, such as really 
occur on the river-bed, are best, any sort of rockwork 
can be used, and it is better to leave it loose, as its 
arrangement can be altered from time to time. 
6. Constant soaking will take away thesmell in time. 
We rather incline to think that the black cycle 
enamel sets harder and smells less afterwards than 
the white Aspinall's. It is called the“ Falcon Cycle 
Enamel." and can be got (or some very like it) at 
most cycle shops. 


Ponwanps (Walthamstow).—We cannot give yon 
the permission to copy from our paper in the way you 
nsk. If you had mentioned any particular article 
only, we might perhaps have considered the matter. 


A CONSTANT READER and F. N.—We do not value 
stamps. Refer to any dealer's catalogue; you can 
get one for a shilling. 


RABBITS.—Why waste time in writing to us, when you 
can ascertain the price by inquiring at the nearest 
timber vari? If you have wood sent from London 
to Lancashire, you must pay the carriage of it. 


J. N. and F. A. G.—See the Quarterly Navy List. 
You cannot enter the Navy a3 a boy without the 
consent of your parents. 


17 f 
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Fontenay de Vere Dalrymple strolls up to the wicket 
in the above fashion, nud almost invariably gets put 
out for a duck. 


J. LAN D.—I. There is an article on Leaf Skeletor- 
ising, giving full details, on page 157 of our fourteenth 
volume. It is too long to reprint here. 2. See cur 
ar'icles on the subject, or get the book publisbed by 
Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane. 


O. H. BoswoRTH and others.— Write to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington House, 
Burlington Gardens, w. 


BOMB.—A gunner in the Royal Navy is a warrant 
officer. To reach that rank you must begiu as i 
second-class boy. It is only the commissioned officer: 
DM begin at Osborne. Refer to the Quarterly Navy 

st. 


A. G. H.—If you knew your English history, as yoo 
ought to do, you would know that an 1817 George iv. 
half-crown is an impoesibility. A George 111. half- 
crown of that date, if in good preservation, is wort! 
five shillings. 


F. S. Grivrirns.—1. For full particulars apply to the 
Secretary, Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. We thank you for your 
suggestion, but do not approve of it. 


e. 


c. 


But Jimmy Smith walks on modestly, 
piles up a big score. I wonder hose it is ? 
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A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE 
BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of From the Slums to the Quarter- Decl," 
“The Voyage of the * Blue Vega,“ ete. etc. 


CHAPTER XXL— BILL AND THE BEAR 
" CHOP, CHOP, SHAMAN.” 


\ R. JONES got on famously. He had 
goods with him, but more on board, 
he said. 

The headman among these ivory-hunters 
expressed a wish to go on board, and bring 
some of his men with him. This request 
was granted, and they came off that same 
forenoon. They were a little afraid at 
first that if they came on board they 
would be kept, then carried off to a 
foreign land and sold as slaves. As it 
was, those who did start took sad farewell of 
their wives and children first, and there was 
as much weeping and wailing as if they ne’er 
should meet again. 

When Mr. Jones got the Tunguses on his 
deck he treated them right well, and so when 
those men got back they had a wonderful 
story to tell about all they had seen. 

However, there were so many men 
awaiting the first mate when he landed next 
day that he had no difficulty in choosing and 
bargaining with thirty of the most likely 
fellows, and with these and their own 
headmen—to say nothing of a quantity of 
reindeer and sledges, etc, in which they 
seemed to place unbounded confidence 
the Black Squall sailed back to their own 
island. 

For some reason or another this island had 
never been exploited by the ‘Tunguses, and 
their chief informed Mr. Jones that there 
was nothing on the island but misery, evil 
things, and bad Shaman. 

Jones laughed, and pointed to many 
specimens of mammoth tusks that had not 
yet been struck down below. 

The man looked astonished, and consulted 
with his crew, and after a time came back 
to say that the men were now satisfied, 
because a good Shaman must have been 
here. But they demanded some money in 
advance, and stuck out for other things. 

“ Strange," said Captain Go-Bang, “ that 
the Socialistic spirit should reign supreme 
here, I wonder if these r people have 
had some of the British Labour M.P.'s up 
to teach them." 

* Ah, sir," said Jones, “it would be the 
other way on—the Yakuts and Tunguses 


could teach/the M. P.'s a.good deal. 
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* First mate Jones,” said Bill that same 
evening—no darkness now in these regions— 
* what is a Shaman ? " 

“Well, Bill," replied the mate, “it is 
somewhat difficult to say. He is a sort of 
priest, I think, for evil or for good, and the 
real Shaman can cure diseases by driving 
out evil spirits; He is not unlike one of 
the Christian Science fellows that you have 
so many of in Merrie England, as well as 
elsewhere.” 

* A good deal of sham about both, I should 
think," said Bill. 

* A Shaman priest-fellow is buried with 
great pomp somewhere by the river-side or on 
the Tundra or darkness of a forest glade, 
above ground, you know." 

* Ah!” said Bill—* an Irish burial, above 
ground, eh!“ 

* Well, then, he is in a big coffin, anyhow, 
and there are poles about it, and people bring 
gifts to hang on these to propitiate the spirit 
of the defunct, who is always cruising around 
in the neighbourhood. But if a young 
fellow of romantic turn of mind, perhaps 
making verses to his lady-love, happens to 
come unexpectedly upon one of these 
graves, the. spirit of the Shaman may seize 
upon him, and enter into him, and after 
a nervous attack, in which he suffers from 
tremblings and shakings, and sees things 
that others see not, and hears things that 
others may not hear a 

“ Oh," cried Bill the irrepressible, ‘‘ them's 
the jim-jams, mate; have you ever had 
them ? " 

„Well, anyhow, that is the truth; but 

whether the dead Shaman's spirit having 
entered into the poetical youth has got a 
new body or not I cannot say ; but anyhow, 
the young man starts shamaning on his 
own." 
" The spirit is the vodka, Mr. Jones, 
and they do say that it can do almost any- 
thing, and up in canny Scotland it cures 
everything. Plenty of Shamans there." 

Well, be this as it may, reader, there were 
Shamans among the crew whose labour 
Mr. Jones had arranged for. Sham uns” 
Bill called them, who would drink any amount 
of vodka, but didn't take kindly to work. 
They pretended to drive out spirits, but 
the mate took good care they did not get any 
out of him; and one day while a couple of 
these idle priests were trying it rather hard, 
Mr. Jock Jones drew out his morsel of 
manilla," as he called his rope's end, and 
went for the two of them. He laid it 
about with such hearty goodwill that the 
rascals were glad to go to work and keep at 
it too, for the mate was not the man to pay 
for a thing and not get it. 

To give these poor Tunguses their due, 
they worked hard, and the labour was 
certainly no play, for the tusks, though 
in plenty—the winds having been westerly, 
and more of the cliff exposed from the water 
being low—were embedded hard in the 
frozen soil, and had literally to be quarried 
out. 

The crew of the Black Squall worked with 
the Tunguses, though they soon knew 
enough to keep a yard or two to the wind- 
ward side of them. 

The natives lived in tents now, and they 
are adepts in erecting these—no gipsy could 
have beaten them. A few poles and 
branches, or pieces of bush, some skins, 
dried seaweed, and—well, there they were 
right enough, high and dry. There is a hole 
in the lean-to top in a tent like this, and the 
smoke from a fire upon stones in the centre 
of the floor curls up through that. But the 
Tunguses, like the men of Skye, say that 
where there is smoke there is heat, and they 
like both. A very large number of Tun- 
guses could stow themselves away at night 
u one tent, packed like herrings in a ee 
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The women were hardy, and so were the 
boys, for they went out in the Black Squall 
dinghy, and with their strange small nets 
managed to capture plenty of tish, not only 
for their own people, but for the officers and 
crew of the ship. 

These women were mostly young and 
good-natured, always smiling and pleasant, 
which was a proof that they were in excellent 
health. 

Cluny, Dess, and Bill did some fishing also, 
but they were frequently away far over 
the island with their guns, for there were 
many species of game-birds here now. 
These breed early, but keep on breeding even 
far into the month of August. Eggs of gulls 
and other seabirds were to be gathered in 
thousands on the clitfs, but the boys only 
brought away what was needed, and never 
took more than one out of a nest. 

There was certainly no starvation at 
present in this far northern isle of the sea. 

Nor did Bill mean that there should le 
any in winter. He was a clever lad, 
thoughtful, provident, and ingenious to a 
degree, especially where dietary comforts 
were to be considered. So he set his wits 
to work, and borrowing tools from the 
cooper Hoops—he was ably assisted by the 
steward—commenced operations on a huge 
square block of ice that was lying on the 
shore just above high-water mark. Between 
the two of them they chipped and they 
hammered until they succeeded in making 
this into a vast hollow box or larder. 

Mr. Jones himself came one day to have 
a look. 

“What on earth are you making?“ he 
asked. 

* Why, can't you see ? 
meat-safe.“ 

* Remarkable !” said Jones, somewhat 
satirically. 

“ I should think it was," said Bill, only 
children shouldn't see things until they are 
finished.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ Oh, you'll open your eyes before long, 
Mr. Jones.” 

After this the boys went more to the hill 
than ever, and Jones sent them two strong 
Tungus lads to act as ghillies. 

They spent a lot of powder and shot, but, 
then, they were not Cockney sportsmen, 
and they always had a good bag to show for 
it—grouse of several sorts, ducks occasionally, 
a species of goose, ptarmigan, and many other 
species of birds thut, although they did not 
build here, came on visits to the shores and 
the hills or to the land lakee. 

The boys carried baskets to bring back the 
eggs, and it was a treat to see the sportsmen 
coming homewards in the evenings with 
guns and bags and baskets—always in Indian 
file, Bill in the van, usually singing, the 
Tungus lads bringing up the rear. The eggs 
were carefully packed in biscuit-tins and 
lowered into the icy vault, and the birds 
were packed with slabs of ice between. 

Bill got the young women to carry back- 
burdens of dry seaweed for him. It was as 
well perhaps they didn’t know all he said. 

“ Now another armful, sweet one. You're 
an armful yourself, you are.“ 

" Now lay the seaweed just down here, 

t.” 

** Some fine day,” he told a bevy of these 
gigglers—for they all giggled now whenever 
Bill began to talk to them—“ some fine 
day, my darlings, you shall all wash your 
pretty faces, and your devoted Billie shall 

iss you one by one." 

The seaweed was piled up over the huge 
baby iceberg to protect it from the sun. 


This is the szloon 


Gaily the work went on at the ivory-mine. 
Their boss, as Mr. Jones called the headman, 
hurried on the work, because, although the 


labour was paid by the day, something 


‘extra was paid for every pair of well- 


p tusks, Probably not more than 
lf of them were actually good, and the 
best were found embedded in pure ice with 
the mammoths themselves, or portions of 
them. 

The boys continued to fish and shoot; 
but by the end of August Bill's larder had 
frozen provisions enough in it to last weil 
into another summer, and so by way ot 
enjoying themselves they took to boat- 
cruising. They were enjoined not to go far 
from the shore, because it was the dinghy 
they had, with sometimes a little bit of sail 
on her, though that was none too safe owing 
to squalls that often came when least 
expected. 

They took their guns to sea with them, of 
course, and on outlying points of dry rock 
they often came upon stray seals asleep in 
the sunshine. 

As seals are all more or less gregarious, 
the wonder is how these odd ones managed 
to stray away from the pack. 

I believe they are sickly ones," said Dess, 
“ that are unable to keep up with the others." 

“May be," said Bill, “ but there is just 
the chance that they may have been turned 
out for misconduct." 

Once they succeeded in surprising a huge 
bladder-nose seal. Next to the walrus he 
is the biggest and ugliest brute in all the 
Arctic Ocean. More dangerous to attack 
than even a bear. When a bladder- nose 
blows up his hood and squares his whiskers 
he means to fight, and if a man geta into 
close quarters with him he will moet likelv 
be knocked out. : 

The boys knew that, and opened fire upon 
him from a safe distance. Though severely 
wounded, he took the water, was then 
dispatched, and finally towed on shore, 
which was not far off. 

When they managed to get a seal of 
any kind they eimply took off the skin 
end fat and left the ''creng" upon the 
beach. When they got back home they 
told the Tunguses where they had, left it, 
and they went out and brought it in. It 
was a change of fresh meat for them. 

But this bladder-nose the boys had left 
in an out-of-the-way part of the coast, and, 
as the skin would have been a rather heavv 
load, they determined to send the Tunguses 
themselves to bring it in, and Bill himself 
went with them next morning to show where 
it lay. 

Bears sometimes swam across to this 
island, and our heroes had managed to bag 
no less than three Arctic monsters. There 
did not appear to be very much fight in them, 
so there was a chase in each case of at least 
three miles. 

Now at Nilbury School Bil had been a 
capital sprinter. 

To-day, then, when they arrived at the spot 
where the dead bladder-nose lay, an immense 
Arctic bear, who had been about to pay some 
attentions to it, suddenly started up and 
commenced making tracks for the interior. 
It was only natural that Bill should follow 
up. The beast did not seem, however, to 
shuffle off so quickly as the others had done. 
and kept on glancing over his shoulder. 
giving now and then & roar that was 
thrilling. 

" ne bear really meant making a meal of 

ill. 

When the Marmoset fired and grazed him. 
Bruin turned at bay, and began making 
tracks for the lad. 

“ This is just a little more than I bargained 
for," said Bill to himself, but is William 
going to fly? Perish the thought! 

He had no time to say any more, for the 
bear was within sixty yards of him, and bad 
commenced his awful war- cry. 
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He never finished it. That is true ; but he 
nearly finished Bill, who really was a bit 
nervous, He hit, but the shot did not 
really stop him, and he fell dead over our 
hero’s body. 

Bill seemed to be in the Land o' the Leal 
when the Tunguses ran up. They believed 
him dead. So they took off that bear's hide 
and wrapped Bill right up in it, all but his 
head. They tied him round as out in that 
wild country they truss up babies, and two 
of them bore him back to the camp on the 
beach, the others dragging the seal's great 
skin with the blubber attached. 

Though the Tunguses thought Bill was 
dead, several times during his importation 
home he told them that he was alive, and 
would they mind letting him loose. But 
they only shook their heads, and said some- 
thing about Chop, chop, Shaman." They 
couldn't believe he was alive. It was his 
ghost that was talking. 

* Chop, chop, Shaman, be hanged!" 
cried Bill; “ I tell you I'm alive, and there 
is no shamming about it. I only fainted 
with fright or something, and now I'm all 
alive and kicking." . 

There was no doubt about the kicking. 

“ Chop, chop, Shaman,” they said again. 

„Oh. I'll shaman you when I get out of this 
hot poultice of a skin. Mr. Jones’ rope's end 
will teach you more respect for your officers.” 
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* Chop, chop, Shaman." 

The mate himself and Dess, with a handful 
of men, were on shore when the mournful 
procession arrived, and Bill was nearly 
hoarse by this time. 

* Dess, mate," he cried, do convince 
these illustrious idiots that I'm alive and 
kicking. Let me out. Cut the strings. 
Undo me. I ſeel like a mummy. Where are 
your pocket-knives ? ” 

The fact is they were focling for these, 
but could do very little for laughing. "The 
other men hurried up, and they too joined 
the chorus. 

And no wonder. 

But Bil was loose at last, and as soon as 
he could wriggle out of his hot and greasy 
jacket he went for those Tunguses hammer 
and tongs. But he was the bad Shaman 
now, and so the natives scattered and fled 
in all directions, Bill after them, and just 
getting in a kick when he could. 

That is chop, chop, Shaman for you," he 
said, and then returned much easier in his 
mind. 

When he got on board at last he had a 
bath and dressed himself, and lo ! just as he 
had finished—ting—ting—tong—tong went 
the Chinese gong, and Bill felt like himself 
again. 

There was a good deal of mirth and fun 
in the saloon that evening, but of course 

(To be continued.) 
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Bill was the hero, although the naive and 
serio-comic way in which he described his 
wild adventure and its droll dénouemené 
made all present laugh more than ever. 

From a physiological point of view, perhaps 
the most interesting part of the whole atfair 
lies in the fact that the adventure had not 
spoiled Bill’s appetite, but rather improved it. 

And that evening, just before turning in, 
had you been on board the Black Squall 
you might have seen William make his way 
to the steward's pantry. 

“ Steward," he said, “ only yesterday I 
was reading a well-known doctor's book on 
dietetics.” 

“ Yes, sir, and what did it say?!“ 

“ Well, it said two things: First, that a 
man—ahem !—should always rise from the 
table feeling he could eat a little more. In 
that respect, steward, Iam O K, for I always 
do. Secondly, it savs that one should never 
go to bed on an empty stomach, and that 
is what brings me here to-night. That cold 
reindeer haunch was very nicely done to-day, 
you can tell the cook, with my compliments. 
I dare say, steward. you could find me a cold 
slice. Thanks. On a nice littl H. & P. 
biscuit. Yes, a little butter—venison is 
apt to be dry—and just a dash of mustard. 
Thanks again. 

* Good-night, steward.” 

“ Good-night, sir, and pleasant dreams.“ 


THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. Hryxson, 


Author of “Silk and Steel,” “Sir Phelim's Treasure,” “The Splendid Knight," ete. 


\ y lord led the way out of the crowd into 

a passage which led from the hall to the 
back of the house. When we were alone he 
held my arm and whispered in my ear. 

“ Be wise and prudent in your dealings 
with his Majesty, for there be many who 
seek to gain favour by traducing others. 
If you are questioned speak little and answer 
slowly. The Countess is your friend, and so 
too am I." 

At that I was puzzled and angry, for, truth 
to tell, I was weary and my wound aehed 
sorely, so that I could not forget it, as the 
others had seemed to do. 

* "Twere better to be a traitor,” I broke 
out, seeing that my loyalty has gained 
me so little confidence. Must I too stand 
on trial because I have served his Majesty? 

Mv lord shook his head. 

„Bear with me," he said gently, “ for 
I am your friend. But things are as they 
are—not as they should be. So I pray you 
be circumspect, so that you may cleanse his 
Majesty's mind of all suspicion. There is 
more in the balance than you wot of.“ 

Now I was almost on the verge of tears, 
for I was weak and weary, and it seemed 
that, despite all the fair words which I had 
heard, I was in little better case than 
Ruston, who was an avowed and self-con- 
fessed traitor. I longed to lie down and 
rest, and I wished that I had had heart 
enough to disobey his Majesty's command 
and follow my father home to Charlton. 

But, before I could answer my lord, the 
door was thrown open and I found myself 
in & chamber full of dazzling lights and gay 
colours. 

My lord took me by the hand and led me 
to where the King was seated. Only a few 


of his courtiers were with him, but on his: 


right sate the Countess of Devonshire. As 
I approached she smiled very swectly upon 
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me, and I knew that I had a good friend to 
help me if I needed one. Yet it seemed 
strange that, though I had risked my life 
to save the King, I was yet in some doubt 
as to my father’s safety, if not of my own. 

His Majesty regarded me with a certain 
gloomy kindness and motioned me to be 
seated beside him. I sate down gladly 
enough, for I was almost overcome by 
weariness and my wound had begun to 
ache afresh. Then the King asked me many 
questions about my upbringing and how I 
was wont to spend my days, and all this I 
answered him frankly enough—that until 
my father had come back from the wars 
I had learned Latin and Greek and history 
from my tutor and how to wield a cudgel 
from old Job. 

At that the King smiled and some of the 
others laughed outright. 

" By my faith,” said he, “twas no bad 
training ; and which of these things did you 
most affect ? ” 

History,“ I answered, and stories of 
battle and escapes from death; but my 
grandmother loved tales of peace better, 
and so I must needs read them also." 

"[n that Mistress Hyde showed her 
wisdom, seeing that peace is better than 
war, so one do not sacrifice honour to it," 
the King returned. 

Then I told him what my father had 
taught me, and how zealous he was that 
I should be a soldier and a man of honour 
and serve my King and country. : 

"'That you have well done," said his 
Majesty, smiling. 

Then he led me to talk of my father and 
of what he did since his return, and who 
were his friends. The Countess watched 
me with an anxious face as I spoke, but I 
answered cautiously, revealing nothing that 
might endanger my father’s life, but every- 


thing which might prove him loyal to the 
King’s majesty. 

^ My father would have me be a soldier," 
I said, “ since honour is safer in camps than 
in courts, and a blunt tongue and a sharp 
sword did best consort together.” 

Why. there is much truth in that,” 
returned the King, and he turned smiling 
to those about him. What does her lady- 
ship of Devonshire say to it?“ 

“ So the tongue told me it loved me, I 
cared not if it were sharp," she answered ; 
“ yet methinks the words of a blunt tongue 
come quickest from the heart and are less 
affected by a scheming brain. ’Tis sure 
that honour begets honour and a sire is best 
known by his son. What would your 
Majesty more? i 

“ Tis well said, indeed, and true in 
general, albeit the contrary might be proved 
from some instances," the King returned. 
" But what of a father who gives one 
counsel to his son and another to his 
friends?“ 

"Tis impossible!" cried the Countess, 
** for sure he would give the best counsel to 
all whom he loved, and a &on is but a dearer 
friend. What say you, Maurice ? " 

“ Your ladyship speaks truly, and on my 
life and honour my father has never given 
other counsel to any than what he has 
given to me, and that his Majesty knows 
already. Is it like that a man who has 
served kings well and faithfully all the days 
of his youth should turn traitor in his old 
age, and for no purpose? 

I spoke with some heat and caring little 
even if I should offend his Majesty, so be it 
my father did not suffer thereby, and it 
seemed to me then that so much ans- 
piciousness il became a great sovereign, 
and that à lesser prince might well be 
satisfied with lese assurer ex oi loyalty. 
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But the King seemed in no way displeased 
by tho heat of my words, but rather gratified 
by it. 

“If we have sought assurance,” he 
answered graciously, **'tis because we would 
reward fittingly so signal a services as you 
have rendered to our person. What reward 
would you have ? " 
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" None, sire, save only my father's 
safety,” I made answer. 

* Why, that he has already by his own 
deserving. Is there naught else?“ 

But I shook my head, not indeed knowing 
what to ask for. 

“I have only dene my duty," I said, 
* and that is reward enough." 


(To be continued.) 


* But not for vour prince, though it be 
for you. Kneel down.” 

So I obeyed and knelt before the King. 
Then he, taking the sword of my lord of 
Rothes, struck me lightly on the shoulder, 
and said, Rise, Sir Maurice Hyde, and may 
you ever remain as loyal and true a knight 
as you have proved yourself to this day.’ 


CERTAIN ADVENTURES 


LITTLE time afterwards I began to talk 

to myself under my breath. It was 
necessary to do so in order that Myself 
should not become unduly excited. You 
would understand my meaning if you could 
see Coxe of the Fifth at a rather critical 
point in a cricket-match. He positively 
dances about from one person to another, 
his legs bent at the knees and his poor 
nerveless hands dangling in front of him. 
I never see that terrifying spectacle without 
remembering that it is an awful warning 
against letting one's feelings run away with 


' one. 


* Now, you silly mug," I said cuttingly, 
* what on earth are you trying to make 
out of this? I believe—I do believe—that 
you fancy there may be something $n 
that box! 

* Well, if there isn't, why should it be 
buried like that ? " asked my excitable Self 
incoherently. 

* Why shouldn't it? Why shouldn't an 
empty box be buried here, as well as a full 


one? It’s quite as easy to bury an empty . 


one as it is to bury any other kind. See?” 

* Rubbish, and you know it!"' retorted 
Myself hotly. 

* Not at all, old chap. Besides, consider 
the silly absurdity of the idea. If there was 

anything good in that box, why on earth 
bury it in this garden? Why on earth 
bury it at al? No, the chances are that 
there's nothing in that box. Or if there 
is anything, it isn't anything good. It’s 
most likely a dead kitten, or a couple of dead 
guinea-pigs. Why, only last Easter, my 
dear fellow, you attended a guinea-pig's 
funeral yourself in the garden at home." 

“ But this is a deep hole," was the uncon- 
vinced remark. 

* So it is—fairly deep. But that doesn't 
prove anything, does it ? Indeed, it makes 
the thing all the more likely t» be a hoax. 
There was really no need to bury it so deep 
as that." 


There was a pause at that point. Then 
my more excitable Self said simply : 
* Of course, I am convinced! There's 


certainly nothing in it. So it may be just as 
well to look p" 

The argument being a good one, I was 
obliged to agree to that course. I there- 
fore took the spade again and prepared to 
bring the box to the surface. 

It had evidently been wrapped in a sheet 
of thick paper or cloth at one time, but this 
was rotten long ago, and came away at a 
touch. Then I saw that the box was a 
black one, about fifteen inches long and nine 
wide. It was of japanned tin, and it 
struck me that I had often seen similar 
boxes in solicitors’ offices. The covering had 
preserved it to some extent from the rust. 

When I had got the top clear of soil, I 
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pressed the spade in at the side to force it 
up from its bed. To my surprise it moved 
quite easily, a proof that it was not heavily 
weighted. Two minutes later it lay clear, 
and I had only to stoop down to secure it. 
Before doing so I looked round to make sure 
that there was nobody near. And there 
was nobody. 

I raised the box out of its bed, but laid 
it under the shelter of the mound which 
had been thrown out. It was rather more 
than six inches in depth, but it was quite 
light. As far as weight was a guide, it 
might have been quite empty. 

“ There you are!" I said grimly. “I 
told you so!“ 

There was no reply this time. The box 
was too disappointing to encourage an effort 
in its defence. I took the trouble to rub 
it in. 

* Guinea-pig's bones, of course," I said. 
* It's not worth while to go any further into 
the matter. Better put it back." 

* Well," was the reply, made quite mildly, 
"Ive no doubt you're right. But since 
we've gone so far, we may as well make sure. 
It won't taxe a few seconds to do that. I 
say, I wonder what a guinea-pig's skeleton 
looks like. It would be rather worth while 
to find out. The knowledge may come 
useful some day." 

I gave another look round, and then I 
stooped down to open the box. This was not 
so easy, however, for the lid was as tight as 
adrum. At first I thought it was rusted, but 
at last decided that it must be locked. 

I had nothing but my spade close at 
hand, but I knew that there was a hammer 
somewhere in the house. Moreover, if I 
intended to tackle the box at all I might as 
well take it away from the open air. If I 
did not, some one might pop a head over the 
wall at any moment—just as the tramp had 
done—and begin asking questions. So, 
after one more look round, I picked the box 
up and carried it under my arm up the garden 
to the house. 

There I laid it on the washing-bench while 
I searched for the hammer. It was not in 
the scullery, so I hunted through the 
kitchen, with only the same results. Then 
I remembered that I had seen it in the 
sitting-room, only to recollect when I got 
there that it was probably upstairs, where 
I might have used it on Tuesday to nail up 
one of the roller-blinds. I also recollected 
that there was a bunch of keys in the 
largest bedroom which might possibly 
serve me better than the hammer. 

Well, I found the keys and also the 
hammer, taking perhaps another five 
minutes in the task. Then I came down- 
Stairs again in & leisurely way, with my 
curiosity somewhat moderated and with 
no great expectation behind it. No, it was 
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hardly likely that there was anything inter- 
esting in that box. On the whole, the 
dry-bones theory was the most reasonable 
one. Still 

Jingling the keys, I passed through the 
passage down to the kitchen, through the 
kitchen to the scullery. By the time I got 
there I had selected the key with which 
to have the first shot, and went towards 
the bench holding it between my finger and 
thumb. I stooped down to reach the box. 

And then 

I staggered back from the bench until I 
brought up suddenly against the wall of the 
copper. If I could believe my eyes, there 
was no box there! 

It was a paralysing shock, a surprise so 
complete that for a bit I couldn’t even 
think. And when I did begin to think, it 
seemed to me at first that I must have 
dreamed the whole business. I had to pull 
myself together to be sure that I was really 
awake. Then, after a time, I picked up 
from the bench a tiny fragment of clay, and 
pulled it to pieces between my fingers. 
Yes, that had come in from the garden with 
the box. There had been a box on that 
bench—and it was gone! 

Gone! Well, had I taken it away myself ? 
Imagine me, then, like a blunder-headed 
idiot, going from one room to another in the 
track of my hunt for the hammer, to see if I 
had taken the box with me and left it some- 
where without remembering! It is hard 
to confess such a folly, but the shock I had 
received must be offered as my excuse, And 
it was not until I had reached the large 
bedroom upstairs that I came properly to 
my senses, 

The box was gone. If gone, it was stolen. 
If stolen, some one must have taken it? 
Who? Why, of course, the tramp! 

My thoughts began to race after that, 
but I did not stand still to think. Hanging 
on the bed-rail were my flannels, and by 
the time I had got into my trousers I had 
remembered the tramp coming to the wal, 
had recalled every word he had said, and 
had realised the meaning of his strong 
attempt to get upon the premises By 
the time I had slipped my blazer on I 
decided that he had S rdlabls made off in 
the direction of the town, where it would be 

ssible for him either to hide or to get away 

y train, just as he liked ; and before I had 
changed my shoes my own plan was as clear 


in my mind as possible I would follow’ 


him and recover that box, and I would take 
a cane with me. There was just a chance 
that I should overtake him before he got 
into the town ; but, if I did not, I would at 
least search the town thoroughly. Luckily, 
Sandford was quite & small s nd 

Five minutes later I had locked up the 
back doors safely, and was out upon the 


road. Then I started on a smart trot for 
Sandford, keeping a good look-out on either 
side as I ran. The tramp might have 
hidden himself behind some hedge to 
examine his prize. But no hedge 
revealed him, and in less than ten minutes 
I was at the entrance to the town. 

So far I had had no sign, but now I saw a 
chance of gaining information. One of the 
first shops I came to was a small tobacconist's, 
and the owner of the shop, as he stood behind 
his counter, was looking straight out into 
the street. If the thief had passed quite 
recently he could hardly have failed 
notice him. 

I went in. The tobacconist was a rather 
pleasant-looking fellow, which was one of my 
chief reasons for trying him. 

Excuse me," I said, but have you 
noticed a tramp passing this way into the 
town just lately—say within the last 
half-hour ? " 

“A tramp?” The little tobacconist 
cocked his ears at once. Within the last 
half-hour? Are you looking for one? 
What's he done ? ” 

* Oh, he only trespassed in our garden," 
I said. “ Nothing to make a fuss about. 
But I thought I'd give him a bit of my mind 
if I met him. He was a dark-faced, rough- 
looking chap, with a bristly beard." 

The man shook his head slowly. 

„Can't say I've noticed one just lately. 
But that isn't saying he hasn't passed, of 
course. The most likely place would be 
a public-house—a poor one, such as the 
Bear Inn. Or, of course, there’s the 
railway-station.”’ 

„Thanks, 1 said. 
open, anyway.“ 

I went out and walked into the town in 
a rather quieter style. There was no need 
to draw attention to myself just now, what- 
ever might happen afterwards. So in that 
quiet and modest style I passed through 
two or three of the chief streets of the 
town, keeping a keen look-out, but not 
thinking it worth while to go to the sea 
front. It was hardly likely that my tramp 
would show himself among the holiday 
people on the Promenade and the sands. 

But my search was in vain, and at last 
I asked for the Bear Inn. It was a low 
little beerhouse, with a step down to go in, 
and an old-fashioned bar with a stone flagged 
floor. But the bar was quite empty just 
then, and the landlord had plenty of time 
to answer the questions I asked while I 
drank a glass of stone ginger. 

“Tramp, eh? No. Haven't seen one 
for days.” 

* A rather short, rough-looking chap, with 
a bristly beard." 

He shook his head. What's he done? 

Not much. Broke into our scullery 
and collared some—some bones.” 

„Bones? You mean cold meat," he 
said. ' No, I haven't seen any such. 
Better try the railway-station. That’s the 
only place where there's a sign of life." 
And he gave a great yawn as I out. 

I resolved to try the railway-station. 
Perhaps it was rather a pity that I hadn't 
gone there first. But if fellows always 
did the right thing," I said to myself, 

nothing would ever happen, and the world 
would be a very unexciting sort of place; 
which is worth keeping for old Beamish, 
when he geta his next talking fit in the Sixth 
English. But now for the railway-station— 
and the bones.” 

I turned out of that quiet street into a 
wider one, and made in the direction of the 
station. I went fairly quickly, but I did not 
shut my eyes to everything as I went along. 
That was why I happened to see a man come 
out of a shop, vith a good-sized Gladstone 
bag in his hand. He reached the threshold 
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of the shop just as I did, and stood for a 
second to let me pass. 

I had almost forgotten him, and wouldn’t 
have noticed him now if I hadn’t been so 
keen on faces. As it was, I looked, and he 
at once smiled. As cool as ever, trim, 
polished, and just a trifle loud. It was my 
visitor of the morning—the young man 
with the dove-coloured hat. 

Of course I returned the smile with a nod. 
Almost without intending it I stopped, and 
he spoke. 

„Given over ? he asked cheerfully. 

„Mes, I said. 

“ Too warm?“ 

** A little." 

* So I should have thought. On a day 
like this, discretion is the better part." 

I smiled, and for a moment stood 
awkwardly. There was nothing more to 
say—or there seemed to be nothing more. 
Then I noticed his bag. and saw a chance of 
winding things up neatly. 

* You're going away? I asked politely. 

“I’m going back—by the next train. I 
only came down for the day, you know." 

“ I see. Well, good-bye ! ” 

“ Good-bye. And don’t work too hard at 
your garden ! " 

Then I went on, with a last smile, leaving 
him still standing on the threshold of the 
shop. I had scarcely even noticed what 
kind of shop it was, 
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Sandford railway-station is not a large 
one, and during the summer months often 
gets fearfully crowded. Going into the 
booking-hall from the street, I found that 
both the doors leading to the platform were 
in active use. At one of them a ticket- 
collector was passing out a stream of people 
who had just arrived, some of them excur- 
sionists and others with the family luggage 
for a longer stay. At the second door, a 
few folks were passing on to the platform. 

Finding a quiet corner, I stood for a few 
minutes watching, with a vague idea that 
my tramp might pass in front of me with 
the tin box under his arm. Many of the 
excursionists looked jolly hot and uncom- 
fortable, but I did not pay much attention 
tothem. If my tramp came at all he would 
come to go, and would be making for the 
second door. So I kept my eyes for the 
second door, giving a glance through it now 
and again at the platforms beyond. And 
I did not press myself to the 1 0 lest he 
should see me first and take warnin 

Then folks began to come in a little o faster, 
and for a time the booking-clerk was fairly 
busy. It was very evident that some train 
or other was about due out. Among the 
first half-dozen was my acquaintance of the 
dove-coloured hat, stepping jauntily along 
with his Gladstone and with his cigar—or 
rather a new cigar—stuck between his teeth. 
He did not notice me this time, but showed 
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his ticket and went straight through to the 
platform, and of course I had no wish to 
attract his attention again. I saw him turn 
to the left as he reached the other side of 
the glass door, and that was all. 

Two or three minutes passed. I began to 
feel a slight increase of excitement and 
expectation, which warned me that I must 
keep myself well under control. Coxe’s 
amazing antics, bad enough in a secluded 
garden, were quite out of the question in a 
railway-station. 

Now, you fathead,” I said mildly. 
* Are you going to give yourself away again? 
Are you soft enough to think that the fellow 
really will come here? The chances are a 
hundred to one against. You may as well 
make up your mind about this business. 
That box of bones is gone for good." 

“No doubt," said Myself obediently. 
But if you think so, perhaps you'll tell me 
why on earth you are staying here?“ 

“I was only humouring you," I said. 

“ You're awfully good!“ 

There was no answer to that. I tried to 
find one, and wondered whether it would do 
any good to say that I had simply come there 
to witness the departure of the man with the 


= Vor want another story about my 


schooldays ? said Uncle. Well, 

how about The Saint’? Ever tell you 
of him?“ 

" No," we cried with one voice. Who 


was he—a master?" 

* No," laughed Uncle. “ We didn't call 
the masters Saints ! By the way, don’t be 
alarmed if the yarn seems a bit ^ preachy.’ 
It'll do you good, I fancy, and you've read 
quite enough detective stories and such like 
lately. "This story will be a little sermon—so 
settle down and don't go to sleep. It isn't 
dull, though. It quite works me up even 
now when 1 think of it! 

“ Well, surely you can guess what sort 
of a chap was called The Saint.’ The 
name stuck to him from the first time he 
appeared in our dormitory. He was a 
quiet-looking, dark-haired fellow named 
Roberts, and he came on the scene during 
my last term at Sandcotes. Now, I don't 
want you to think that when he knelt down 
to say his prayers that first night we all 
threw things at him, like the chaps in some 
of the stories you've read. We were pretty 
lively, but not quite as bad as all that. One 
or two things were said to tease him, as was 
usual, but nothing would have happened if a 
cheeky fellow named Dowlais hadn't yelled 
across the room in silly, sing-song fashion— 

“< Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’ 

" Some of the chaps laughed. Roberts 
turned a bit white, and, looking straight 
across at Dowlais, remarked quietly, but so 
that all of us could hear— 

“< Don't do that. My mother taught me 
it.. . . And I believe in Jesus,’ 

Well, in the midst of all the excitement 
of the first night you can guess this serious 
bit of talk came like a bombshell. I can 
remember the chorus thats followed as if it 
were yesterday. Oh, hark at the Saint!’ 
cried Dow. .;,s. Shut up and let him alone! 
cried some of the more decent chaps. * We 
wil now take the collection! shouted one 
of the school wits. Roberts took no notice, 
and tumbled into bed. I don't know what 
the hubbub might have developed into, had 
not one of the masters come up and quietened 
things down a bit. But The Saint’ the 
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dove-coloured hat. And it was at that 
moment, while I was staring absently at 
the glass door leading to the platform and 
thinking of him—it was at that moment, 
I say. that I received another shock 
—the fifth, I believe, of that remarkable 
day. 

When it came I staggered, and my heart 
blundered along at an enormous pressure. 
A second more, and I made a dash for the 
platform. The ticket-collectors had a 
glimpse of my coming. 

„Ticket, sir ? ” began one of them, all in 
a hurry. 

“Mug!” I stuttered, under my breath. 
And then I had brushed through and was 
beyond their reach. 

At that same instant a warning bell rang 
somewhere, and I felt that I was too late. 
One glance up the platform, and J raced for 
a bridge—a covered-in bridge—up the steps 
of which I saw a man's two legs disappear- 
ing rapidly. He was probably the last 
man for the train which was just starting. 

I cleared fifty yards of platform in very 
decent time, stumbled up two flights of steps, 
pounded over the echoing bridge, and ran 
headlong down the other side. Before I 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SAINT. 


By HAROLD Murray, 
Author of “Letters from an Optimist," etc. etc. 


youngster was dubbed forthwith, and The. 


Saint ' he remained to the end of the chapter. 

“ Now, that may seem to you a pretty 
tame beginning, but it led to a jolly good 
deal that term, as I'll tell you. You boys 
know me now as a pretty steady old butler, 
well mixed up with Church work; but in 
those days I wasn't a particularly religious 
chap, and most of us were rather ashamed 
of showing any pious sentiment. Like 
many youngsters, we somehow got hold of 
the silly idea that religion was a weak, 
namby-pamby sort of thing. 

“ But ‘The Saint’ taught some of us 
different. I don't know but what I can 
date the beginning of my religious life 


back to that memorable term, when I 
chummed up with young Roberts. Some- 
how I took to him from the first, He was 


teased unmercifully, and, after that first 
night's episode, chaps were always going up 
to him with a grin, saying, ‘Give us a 
sermon, kiddie.” He took it quietly enough, 
though, and by-and-by the joke grew stale, 
and they let him alone. 

“ One day when I was messing about in 
the playground he came up to me somewhat 
shvly, as if wanting to speak to me on some 
matter of importance. 

* * Well, Bobs,’ I said—I should think I 
was about the only chap in the school who 
didn't call him The Saint — Well, Bobs, 
getting used to prison life? 

* * [ like the school all right, thanks,’ he 
said simply. Getting quite used to it. 
But there's one thing I want to ask you, if 
you don't mind. Do—do you think any- 
body would object to—to some of us having 
& praver-mecting ee 

% Prayer-meeting! Well! that's the 
latest! I cried. ‘ You little idiot! What 
do you want with a prayer- meeting? We 
have prayers every morning, don't we, and 
more church than we want on Sunday Ad 

“I burst out laughing; the idea struck 
me as intensely funny. A boys’ prayer- 
meeting! Such a thing had never been 
heard of in the history of the school. But 
I could see he was pained, and I dried up. 
* Whatever put such a thing in your fat 
head ? ' I asked. 


was a third of the way down, I saw the tail 
of the train begin to move. 

Stop!“ I gasped. 

I made a wild dash for the nearest com- 
partment, having too much sense even in 
that hurry to make for the guard's van. 


' Two porters made a rush for me, and the 


guard gave a shout of“ Stand clear!” But 
I sprang on to the footboard, wrenched open 
a door, and got one foot over the threshold 
just as one of the porters reached me, the 
other having been left behind. But this was 
& man of sense, and he saw that it might be 
difficult to drag me away. He placed a 
great hand, therefore, in the small of my 
back, sent me into the carriage with a 
terrific shove, and immediately banged the 
door on my heels. 

I was breathless, and a little upset besides. 
Luckilv, there was only one person in that 
compartment, and he was sitting in the 
farthest corner, quietly smoking. Isatdown 
to recover my breath. 

Then I turned to look at my fellow- 
passenger, and discovered that he was 
looking at me. And I received shock number 
six when I found that it was the man with 
the dove-coloured hat. 


** * Well, you see, he replied, I've found 
one or two chaps who feel like I do, and— 
and I thought if we could get permission we 
could get together in a class-room, say once 
a week, and read the Bible and pray among 
ourselves, At home I joined an affair like 
that, and it was jolly helpful : 

Look here, I said pretty bluntly, 
you'd much better stow all that. School 
isn't home, and you can't make it so. If 
you start these games they'll plague the life 
out of you for an old-fashioned little prig. 
All very well in a Sunday-school book, but 
here it won't wash. So there!’ 

If I thought talk of this kind would 
settle him, I was mistaken. He coolly 
tacked himself on to me and walked round 
the playground, telling me he knew I was 
& better chap than I pretended to be, and 
he was sure I'd full in with the idea and help 
him to carry it out. The cheek of it! Yet, 
before he'd finished, I'd muttered, * Well, 
do as you like; it can't do us any harm 
anyway, and had given a half-promise that 
I'd sign a sort of petition he proposed to 
send the Guv'nor on the matter. 

* I told you this story would be a pretty 
tame one. It caused a considerable stir in 
the school, however, when, about a fortnight 


later, it leaked out that the half-dozen chaps 


who shut themselves up in a class-room for 
an hour or so were not planning a raid 
or a ‘mob,’ or playing at secret societies, 
but were holding a prayer-meeting. Some 
of the bigger fellows, who ought to have 
known better, voted it a good chance for 
a lark. 

"Saints have to expect martyrdom,’ 
said Dowlais, in his coarse way, * and we'll 
go and liven up his meeting for him.’ 

"' Ought never to have left mammy, 
said another chap named Barker, who was 
generally the ringleader in school mischief. 
* Prayer-mectin’s, indeed! I vote we smash 
"em up——! ’ 

“< Shouldn't advise you to do that,’ 
remarked * Fatty ° Lumsden—a chap whose 
chief claim to distinction lay in the fact that 
on the Guv'nor's birthday he tucked away 
seven helpings of plum-pudding. ‘I should 
be careful. Heard yesterday that the Head 
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was great on the idea, and has been bragging 
about the good it'll do in the school.“ 

** The crowd laughed over this for a bit, 
and when they spotted me they twitted me 
with being ‘one of the young parsons.’ 
I left them at it. To tell the truth, though 
a few weeks back I should have joined them, 
that young Roberts, in the few talks I 
had had with him, had made me think a 
little. 

“ Ah, now you begin to see why I'm 
telling you this story—to show you what 
one boy can do when he's straight and 
plucky, and not ashamed of his mother's 
religion. It’s the kind of thing you 
youngsters want rubbing into you occasion- 
ally in these days, when even drummer-boys 
or small buglers can make all the difference 
in the fight. 

“ This is what happened. ‘ The Saint’ 
and the small following he had got—most of 
them in the same form as himself—met in a 
small class-room off the long corridor, about 
an hour before tea-time on the Saturday 
half-holiday. It was a beastly wet day, so 
most of us were inside. I was strolling 
along the corridor, when Jordan, one of the 
straightest chaps in the school, who knew 
my people at home, came up. 

** * [ say, old chap,’ he said, * what's the 
game? Old Dowlais and his crew have just 
gone grinning into number four. Isn't 
that where The Saint and his Sunday- 
school amuse themselves? 

* * Yes,’ I said. I expect they’ve gone for 
a lark. Been talking of it for a long time.’ 

“< Well, I vote we go and see fair play,’ 
said Jordan. ‘ Not much of a pious sort 
myself, but—well, my sister who died 
went in for that kind of thing, and the kids 
are serious enough over it. Let's see what 
they're up to.' 

We went to the class-room and opened 
the door. I can see the scene as if it were 
yesterday. At the master's desk was 
perched * The Saint,' as sober as any parson, 
and his small congregation were listening 
with all their ears while he read to 'em out 
of the Bible He was taking no notice 
whatever of the jeering interruptions of 
Dowlais and Co., who were just settling 
down for some fun, and he was reading out 
of the Gospel, about the lad - you remember, 
don’t you ?—who supplied the Master with 
the loaves and fishes that fed the multitude. 

* Ay, lads! I've heard many sermons 
since then, and I've heard of boy preachers, 
but I never heard anything like the talk 
of that youngster. 

% You see, he was saying in his old. 
fashioned way, ‘ Jesus made use of a boy, 
though he hadn't got much to hand over. 
And He'll make use of us, if we only let Him. 
People laugh and say '' The boy's no good ; 
he 't got much." But my people at 
home taught me that we can’t try too early 
to do something for Jesus. Anyway, we oan 
stand up for Him; He's our Captain, and 
the best Captain we could ever have. He'll 
help us to play fair and go straight, and be 
as good chaps away here at school as we are 
at home. Now, should two of us try to 
pray to Him to help us to do it ?’ 

At this point Dowlais drawled * A-men ! ' 
which set some of his bosom chums snigger- 
ing. ' Come on, you fellows ! ' cried Barker, 
lurching forward. * Let's chuck the young 
humbugs out ! ' 

*' No you don’t!’ said Jordan, facing 
him with a flashing eye. ‘ You clear out 

ourself ! ' 

„Good old Jor' ! I cried, as he sprang 
to the front. ' I'll back you up!’ 

“Now Dowlais, you can guess, was a 
pretty considerable ass, but he wasn’t a 

uly of the ordinary type. He had only 
taken on this affair ‘for a lark,’ and had 
expected the youngsters would soon turn 
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out. But Jordan was no friend of his, and 
the direct challenge made him nasty. 

* * Not for you,’ he said. ‘You turned 
pious too ? If I'm going to clear out you'll 
have to clear me.' 

“*Go for him, Dowlais!’ said Fatty 
Lumsden, who was equally surprised at the 
turn eventa had taken. 

“ Well, the row that followed was hardly 
the thing for a prayer-meeting, but the 
result was satisfactory enough. Jordan 
didn't often show it, but he wasn't a weak- 
ling, and in a few minutes Dowlais was sent 


flying into the corridor, vowing many sorts 


of vengeance. ‘Fatty,’ being threatened 
with the same treatment, deemed it wise to 
walk out, and the rest of the opposition 
sheepishly followed. 

Some of the prayer-meeting looked a 
little bit scared, but ‘The Saint’ didn't seem 
to bother much, except to beg Jordan ' not 
to hurt Dowlais.’ 

“< Look here, kiddie,’ said Jordan, 
shutting the door, you've struck out a 
new line here, and you can expect this sort 
of thing. But you'd better get on with 
your meeting—and I'l stop and see fair 
play.’ 

Thanks, said ‘The Saint’ coolly. ‘I 
was just having a little talk with some who 
think as I do about Jesus, and I was saying 
we can all stand up for Him. We must 
expect to get chaffed—but what’s that ? 
He stood something more than that, didn’t 
He?’ And he went on talking about the 
Gospel story as if nothing had happened. 

** After the meeting, as we went in to tea, 
Jordan put his arm in mine. ‘ Rum thing,’ 
he said ; ‘I feel all the better for that novelty. 
The youngster talks like my dear old Sis 
used to do.. . . Bit oracked, no doubt 
but we'll see none of those cads shut him 


P. 
„And he meant it. 


* Well—(Is the yarn boring you ?)—you 
can guess ‘ The Saint’ had a jolly lively time 
for a bit. The caddish set played on him all 
sorts of mean tricks, but he stuck to his 
guns, and as the term went on he began to 
be fairly ular. It turned out that he 
wasn’t half bad at footer, and he was as 
earnest when he trundled the ball as when 
he conducted the prayer-meeting. The 
chaps stopped talking of ‘the prig,’ but 
they still called him ‘The Saint,’ and it 
was more of a compliment than anything. 

* Nothing particular happened, though, 
until it was getting near the end of the term. 
I forgot to tell you it was the first term of the 
year, and we had some pretty stiff frosts, and 
one or two memorable snow-fights. One 
half-holiday—I shall never forget it—word 
went round that the old chalk-pit about a 
mile from the school was well frozen over, and 
some of the chaps who had skates started out 
for some fun, though it was well known 
that the pit was out of bounds, and a jolly 
heavy punishment would be meted out if 
the chaps were caught there. 

* I heard the full story afterwards. We 
were on the football-field about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, when a white-faced scared 
little chap came panting up to Jackson (the 
master who was such a ripping back), and 


stammered, 
Lumsden ! 


** * Lumsden, sir ! 
through! 

“< Gone through! Where ?' cried Jackson, 
as we all forgot the ball and stared at the 
blubbering little chap. 

* Then it dawned on us. We had heard 
Lumsden bragging in the morning that he'd 
be on the chalk-pit by three. 

* Jackson was a pretty cool sort in an 
emergency. He sent two chaps flying—one 
for the rope in the gym., the other for his 
bicycle. *Stay here, boys!' he shouted. 


He's gone 
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Jordan! You come after me as quickly as . 
you can!’ Then he raced off without 
another word, with the rope slung over his 
shoulder. 

“ Jordan told me afterwards that he had 
hardly run a quarter of a mile along the 
quiet frost-coated road before he met the 
little procession that set his heart thumping. 
Jackson and his rope had not been wanted. 
Lumsden was safe enough, and a mournful 
dripping figure was hanging on to the 
master's arm. But what was that behind ? 
Two country yokels carrying & hurdle, and 
on the hurdle the figure of a boy. Poor old 
Jordan felt mighty bad when he saw who 
it was. It was ‘ The Saint,’ and he looked 
as if he were dead. 

* One or two chaps who looked awfully 
sick followed up in the rear. They told 
Jordan what had happened. ‘ Fatty was 
playing about on the ice,’ they said. ‘ He 
went on to the middle, where it’s said to be 
twelve foot deep, and we yelled, ** Don't be 
a fool ! " then the ice gave way, and he went 
splosh in—and we screamed for help. 
Then “ The Saint" came running up—he 
had been walking out with & chum, and was 
on his way back to the school—and when 
he saw what had happened he threw off his 
overcoat, yelled, * I can keep him up; you 

o for hel, | "—e&nd ran across the ice to 

atty. It let him in, of course, but somehow 
he got hold of him by his hair, and kept 
him up. Some men came running up from 
the village and found a ladder. They got 
Fatty out first—‘‘ The Saint" made em 
do that. He was done up, and let go of the 
ice. . . . We all blubbed like anything until 
he cam up again; then we all thought he 
was don» for. 

“ So, bit by bit we learned how The 
Saint plucky little beggar !—had acted 
the hero, They carried him up to the 
Infirm At roll-call the whole school 
waited breathlessly to hear any news of 
his condition. Had they brought him 
round ? There was something like a deep 
sob when his name was called. Then the 
Head said— 

I am glad to tell you that Roberts has 
recovered consciousness. You will hear 
more of this affair later, but for the present 
let us thank God that, as far as we can tell, 
no life has been lost.’ 

* I shall never forget the huge sigh of 
relief that went round. Out in the corridor, 
to my great astunishment, Dowlais, his eyes 
very wet, came up to me. 

I say, old chap—do you think—do 
you think we can manage to get up a little 


prayer-meeting 
“We did. And our yers were 
answered. ‘The Saint’ went home in about 


a fortnight, but we gave him the biggest 
send-off any chap ever had. 


“ That's not quite all the story. Some 
day I'll tell you about some of the fine, 
straight, upright men I know who can't say 
all (hoy owe to young Roberts's prayer. 
meetings. But, you remember me reading 
to you last holidays about Dr. Roberts, the 
heroic missionary who was brutally killed 
by pirates in China, just as he was beginning 
to see the fruits of years of noble work ? 
That was * The Saint, ” 
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id pom said one of my young hopefuls 
to me one day recently, ‘it’s an awful 
lark to see the funk some fellows arein when 
first they arrive at school! They might 
be going to pason, instead of beginning to 
have some of the jolliest days imaginable ! ” 
The youngster’s remark set me thinking, 
and I thought that I saw my way to an 
account that would prove not uninteresting 
to many of my boy friends and readers of 
this their favourite paper. However, on 
mentioning to my son that I intended to 
write a little upon this useful subject, he had 
the impudence to exclaim with rueful face— 
„Well, I do declare! There you go again 
with another article for the B. O. P.,“ and 
get a lovely cheque for what is really a novel 
suggestion of mine / Now you would never 
have dreamed of writing about such a thing 
as that if J had not spoken of it, eh?“ 

I acknowledged the fact, and handed over 
half a crown without further parley, which, 
as the said youth was leaving next day for 
one of our greatest schools, would no doubt 
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The College Johns" at Westminster, 
Bringing the luggage through Little Dean’s Yard for the railway lorries. 


come in handy for the next night’s feast. 
Thus was one more boy made happy in this 
strange world, who would no doubt go about 
at school for the next week boasting that 
he was a light of literature, and that the 
guv'nor" would often be utterly stumped 
as to what to write about next in that good 
old * B.O.P.' " were it not for his constantly 
giving him such excellent suggestions ! 
Thus doth the younger generation mock us! 

Little Tomkins has his black days and his 
golden days at school. I am referring to that 
boy, you know, who is no lover of work, no 
seeker after study, no desirer of construes, 
crams, exers, or preps; the Tomkins who 
likes holidays, play, and bed next best after 
meals; the Tomkins who is delighted to see 
Wednesday and Saturday arrive, with their 
customary half-holiday ; who regards Saints' 
Days as splendid times in the calendar because 
they mean an “extra” play; but whose 
golden day of days is the last one of each 
term, and whose blackest morning dawns on 
that day when he must once more set out from 
the paternal roof-tree for Eton, Winchester, 


“BLACK DAY” 
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By York HOPEWELL, B.A. 


Felsted, Brighton, Durham, or some other 
famous seat of learning. 

The various great schools have all their 
own way of receiving the “ seekers after 
truth " on the first day of each term, just 
as they have their own way of speeding the 
departing guest on that fateful morning 
in April, August, or December which so 
rejoices the average schoolboy’s heart. 

It is a sight to watch budding Harrovians 
arrive at the School-on-the-Hill for the first 
time. Our little friend, who has felt certain 
for months that he was destined to brin 
more renown to Harrow on the cricket-fiel 
than Jackson or Maclaren ever did, or to win 
more splendid bays for his Latin lore than 
ever graced the brows of a Stogdon there, 
finds himself landed from the train at that 
Wealdstone station which necessitates a 
cab for him, and his mother, and his twenty 
boxes and packages, in order to arrive 
respectably on the top of the Hill. 

You are sure to meet thus scores of new 
boys coming to Harrow as you traverse 
the Hill that day. Second- 
rate cab, bony horse, queer 
driver, piled luggage, boy 
and mother inside, bats, 
umbrellas, etc., often stick- 
ing out of windows. Thus 
the Harrovian in embryo, 
-whose first duty after get- 
ting rid of the impedimenta 
is to accompany his mother 
to the famous hat-shop 
past the school, where he 
is at once fitted out with 
that extraordinary head- 
gear of which he is so 
immensely proud that he 
dons it immediately. What 
a headpiece is that straw 
hat! Very flat crown, 
very wide brim, a regular 
plane superficies or sur- 
face without height "—and 
that elastic which fastens 
behind his head! You see 
the new boy on every 
hand, quaint indeed but 
very proud, for is he not 
now a member of Harrow 
in very truth ? 

The youthful scion of 
the School - behind - the - 
Abbey comes to it in 
different fashion altogether. ‘‘ Carter Pater- 
son" generally brings his baggage the day 
before he himself arrives; the lord and 
master of those belongings then usually 
follows leisurely into Dean's Yard, immacu- 
lately arrayed in silk hat and Eton suit. 
Then he finds that College Johns" have 
taken his boxes etc. up-dormitory, and are 
waiting to show him the “ house” there 
wherein he must sleep—if not work—for the 
next few months. Occasionally a new boy 
coming from far, ignorant altogether of 
London and that “ boon and _ blessing” 
Carter Paterson, may take a cab at Water- 
loo, Euston, or Liverpool Street, and thus 
arrive with heaped-up luggage at the porch 
in Dean’s Yard. But the true Westminster 
knows better than that; he has generally 
had one such experience at least of the 
London Jehu, and that is enough for him! 

If you happen to be strolling about London 
Bridge railway-station on a Wednesday, at 
half-past one or so, in the week when the 
various schools are starting work again, 
you may perchance see some sixty young 


“GOLDEN DAY”: 
AND GOES AT OUR CHIEF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


hopefuls, accompanied by a regular host of 
mothers, sisters, aunts, and cousins, arriving 
in small batches of two or three at a time, 
until they all settle down beside a special 
train that is evidently waiting for their 
coming. You wonder if this is a school-tri 
to Brighton for the half-day, and woul 
almost decide that it is, were it not that you 
see a boy here and there ready to cry, but 
trying hard to laugh ; which effort generally 
gives him a most extraordinary facial 
expression! Then mothers etc. kissing him 
and cheering him up put you“ on the scent,” 
and you know he is one of a band going off 
to school. 

Yes, he is a recruit for Christ’s Hospital, 
whose new boys all thus make their depar- 
ture for Horsham from London Bridge station 
on the first Wednesday of the term. The 
older hands have gone, also by special train, 
the afternoon previously, either from London 
Bridge, Victoria, or Clapham Junctior, 
which are the three great centres for picking 
up the clans from the east, north, south, 
and west, respectively, of our kingdom. 

On certain days, three times a year, of 
which a day in the third week of September 
is usually the most notable, Paddington 
Station is like a fair, and the ordinary 
traveller can hardly move about on the 
platform that sees the departure of the 
train for Slough. An army of silk hats, 
vistas of luggage that would do credit to ten 
regiments of the line, porters who are nearly 
driven wild with inquiries, chaff, solicitations, 
and grumbles, make up a striking scene. 
Thus the gallant majority of the noble 1,000 
who are bound for Eton via Slough. Of 
their arrival at Slough, and of their tardy 
progress thence along the country road to 
the most famous school in the world, let us 
say little. They themselves usually say 
enough ere they are comfortably ensconced 
in the various dames’ houses there, for 
carriages etc. at Slough are at a premium 
on those days ! . 

The budding Marlburian now arrives at 
school respectably—by train! For the past 
few years he has rejoiced in a station that is 
not miles and miles away from his school. 
But he certainly misses much of the fun and 
excitement that his fathers had on the 
opening days of the Wiltshire seat of learning, 
when they had to travel miles from distant 
stations in a very ramshackle 'bus that not 
infrequently broke down and had to be 
left behind, with all the impedimenta it 
contained, until such times as it could 
be mended, or until a country cart could be 
sent to its assistance. But to-day there is 
a little station at Marlborough, and the 
tales of such veterans as the Bishop of 
London, Anthony Hope, and A. G. Steel, 
about how they used to arrive at the school 
sound almost like fairy-tales. 

But if such are some of the dark days 
of Little Tomkins, according to the great 
school he favours, not less important— 
and far more glorious, he thinks !—are 
certain other periods of the calendar, which 
he has deliberately christened “ golden days 
of the year." And equally curious is the 
procedure of many of the best schools at 
those notable times. 

There is no necessity for any prefect at 
Radley to awaken Little Tomkins on that 
last morning at school, as on so many other 
mornings of the term. Indeed, it may 
taken as certain that our hero will have bee in 
awake most of the night, not only fror 
excitement, but from the fact that he wifll 


have been afraid of losing his train, as he 
has generally to turn out to the station at 
the awful hour of 6.30 a.m. Radley, 
like several other schools of its kind, has a 
fixed rule that its boys must all get off in 
the early morning. This regulation is due 
in most cases to the fact that a large number 
of boys have to travel very long distances, 
sometimes to the very extremities of Scot- 
land or Ireland, and they will in any case be 
travelling all day. 

Outside St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, 
you can easily tell when it is the last day 
of the term. The hundreds of day-boys, 
not having for the most part to bother 
about luggage etc., and few of them about 
going any long distance by train, stand and 


chat eagerly ere they bid farewell to friends - 


—and, sometimes, to the old loved school. 
It is interesting to watch the great crowd 
of boys trooping down the main steps 
along the roadway to the gates, to see them 
stand, some near the steps and others 
outside the gates, whilst they talk and bid 
good-bye, more than one of them perhaps 
raising his hat for the last time as a school- 
boy in honour of St. Paul's. 

The Dulwich College youths leave the 
school more quietly, and without any special 
fuss at the close of each term. Indeed, there 
are often more spirited scenes at dinner- 
hours than on the closing-day of term, 
so far as the outrush and noise of boys are 
concerned. Indeed, I have rarely seen any 
big public school that displays so little 
external interest or delight at the arrival of 
the “ golden day as Dulwich does. Why 
is this, I wonder ? Is it because Alleynians 
prefer being at school to being at home ? 
Or is it that, being mainly day-boys, their 
regular leaving of school each evening 
makes them appreciate less the approach of 
such a great day as this ? 

The Westminster boy has often a grievance 
at holiday-time. If break-up day happens 
to fall on a Wednesday he is now and then 
obliged to attend at Vincent Square willy- 
nilly, to cheer his comrades in some cricket 
or football match that the school team has 
to play. He does not grumble at vei. to 
shout for the school—not at all. But he does 
think that the powers-that-be ought to 
remember that he wants to get off to station 
or carriage, in order to reach home before 
late in the evening! The unfailing obligers 
will have fetched his boxes the night before, 
or that same morning, and he is wanting to 
follow the boxes as soon as possible! Yet he 
has certainly scant reason to grumble at 
having an extra half-day to put in at Vincent 
Square, for Westminster has very often the 
longest holidays of any of the public schools. 
It is usually some days aíter Eton and 
Harrow have returned to work before the 
Abbey school gets into real harness again. 

Little Tomkins at Eton experiences even 
a worse time on the departure day than he 
did on the arrival one, so far as landing 
comfortably back at Slough, en route for 
Paddington, is concerned. His task and 
troubles in this matter have recently been 
made considerably lighter by the authorities 
of the college, who now give him material 
assistance by making some provision for 
vehicles to help him on that day of days. 


But, on reaching Paddington, unless there 


has been some good fairy in the shape of an 
obliging parent or relation, who has fore- 
spoken a cab for him there, the noble scion of 
the Lower School is likely to have a lot of 
bother ere he gets across London to his next 
station. For the boys wanting cabs are 
many, and the cabs themselves are—if not 
few, yet often far from sufficient for all 
needs ; to say nothing of the exorbitant ideas 
which every Paddington cab-driver seems 
to entertain as to the depth of every Etonian’s 


pocket ! 
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Perhaps the most notable of all great 
schools for its breaking-up day, however, 
is Christ’s Hospital. For there the authori- 
ties themselves make every provision for the 
safe transfer of all boys and all luggage 
to their destinations. The Hospital collects 
the various boxes etc. from each“ House 
in its own carts; sees that every separate 
package is duly labelled with the boy’s 
name, destination, and the House“ to 
which he belongs at West Horsham, also 
as to which London terminus he is going. 
Then the carts convey all these loads upon 
loads of luggage to the private station belong- 
ing to the school, where a special train 
stands wairing for its reception and that 
of the boys. 

The luggage is packed in vans over-night, 
and the 850 Blues troop down, marching 
according to their“ Houses," at 6.30 next 
morning. At 6.55 precisely the specia! steams 
out, and runs without a stop to Clapham 
Junction, where the first great concourse of 
parents is waiting to greet the boys. Loud 
cheering and singing strike on the ears of the 
waiting throng at the station, even whilst the 
train is yet as far away as Wandsworth 
Common, and these proclaim its coming 
almost before the signal falls. 


3 Var res 
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The Last Farewells at St. Paul's before Leaving for the Holidays. 


Whilst vans are emptied of luggage, and 
boys for the west and south-west of England 
detrain here, there is a continuous cheering 
and shouting by the remainder who are 
going on to Victoria, where another large 
crowd of people is watching for their arrival, 
and where similar scenes are witnessed, but 
more intensified still. Indeed, the special 
train of the Christ's Hospital boys has now 
come to be regarded as quite an institution 
by the many dwellers along the line from 
London to Horsham, and there are not a few 
folks at such spots as Dorking, Leatherhead, 
Sutton, Epsom, etc., who have nothing to 
do with the Hospital and its children, but 
who turn out on this morning to see the 
cheering throng through their town, 
and to shout their greetings in return 
as the Christ's Hospital boys once more 
go home." 

hese are but specimens of how the schools 
go and come. At Rugby, at Haileybury, 
at Bradfield, at Merchant Taylors, the 
record is practically the same, as at many 
other great schools. But, however much 
the young hopeful is in a funk when he 
goes for the first time (and often afterwards) 
to school, he is never in any funk on coming 
home! He has always wondrous tales to 
tell his admiring relatives of the prowess of 
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the school at work or play. There is the 
big scholarship that Williamson won at 
Trinity, or the century to recount that 
Fenton made for Charterhouse v. Wellington ; 
there is the prize won to be exhibited, or the 
tale to be told of how some prize would have 
been won had it not been for idiotic examiners 
who set beastly questions and did not give 
a fellow proper credit for what he did know 
about other things, even if not about what 
they asked ! 

Finally, there is always the school! Yes, 
the school! There is only one school to 
every English schoolboy worth the name! 
He has ^eard of others; his school ma 
even have played them at cricket or football 
or something. But, as for being any 
good as compared with his own ! 

Oh, yes, he knows of them, he has heard 
of them, he has seen their boys. But, with 
supreme indifference or scorn, he seems to 
parody the words of those of old, just as did 
another boy at one of our greatest schools 
who had to reply to a cricket challenge 
from a seat of learning that was considered 
far below the consideration of his own 
school : 

" You have written asking us to play 
you at cricket! Now, Eton and Harrow we 
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know, and Winchester we have heard about, 
but—who the dickens are you /”’ 

The arrival of boys at, and their depar- 
ture from, our great schools have often been 
made the subject of important and strikin 
chapters in famous stories. You will 
doubtless recollect how our old friend 
“Tom Brown” came driving up to the 
very gates of Rugby and exclaimed, as he 
saw the famous walls before his eyes, “ So 
this is Rugby ! ” 

Then you will not readily forget, if you 
have read “ The Hill," the splendid descrip- 
tion of the arrival of John Verney, with his 
feeling that he must keep up the reputation 
of the family as he saw great men shaking 
hands with his relations, and observed, carved 
before his eyes, the names of other Verneys 
who had done great deeds at Harrow. 

And, too, you will not have forgotten the 
beautiful scene in ** The Bending of a T wig," 
which recounts how the hero left Shrews- 
bury. Thereare few more charming chapters 
in any book of school life ever written than 
that one which is so true to what really 
happens, so true to the celebrated Salopian 
seat of learning, so full of pathos and 
beauty. 

In the well-known tales written about 
Wellington College; Winchester School, 
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and Eton, too, there are to be found some 
more or less excellent accounts of the arrival 
and departure of the hero from the place in 
question. And if those descriptions are not 
so thrilling nor so splendid as the ones we 
have mentioned already, yet they possess an 
attraction all their own for the boys who have 
been, or will be in due time, called upon to 
undergo the same unforgettable experiences. 

Every term's start sees a new race of 
schoolboys go to life's work ; every end of 
term sees some of them standing on the 
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threshold of life’s vast career. These latter 
will then look back with a thrill of the heart 
and a dimness of the eyes to that term which 
first saw them enter the dear old place 
which now they are leaving, perhaps for 
ever. It is at such a moment that the pride 
of the school will rise in them, that its 
traditions, its history, the roll of its famous 
men, its strange power, will move their 
beings in a mysterious fashion. 

The black days and the golden days! 
Yes, but which is which in truth? “ Forty 


Years On" you will stand and look far 
back along a vista of years, and you will then 
think, without a doubt, that the days which 
seemed black were really golden! And 
pray God that you may also then find that 
the days which you deemed golden have not 
been really black, but that you have kept 
unsoiled the boyish mind, the young heart, 
the noble aims with which you left Win- 
chester, Repton, Cheltenham, or Clifton. on 
that last day of your last term at the famous 
and dear old school. 
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Ws the prospective Civil Service candi- 
date has chosen the branch of the 
service which he thinks most suitable, he 
should immediately begin a course of special 
preparation, and should not wait until the 
date of the examination is advertised. 

Nowadays, an examination conducted by 
the Civil Service Commissioners may fairly 
be described as an ordeal. It is one de- 
manding the most careful and the wisest 
of preparation; but if genius has been 
rightly defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains," then it is within the reach of 
each student to do brilliantly in the examina- 
tion-hall provided he is sufficiently pains- 
taking in the details of his preparation. It 
cannot be too clearly recognised that these 
examinations are a test, and a real test, and 
that the candidate who truststo his knowledge 
picked up in the ordinary way at school 
very rarely succeeds. Something more than 
haphazard learning is needed for success. 
The candidate must know how to apply his 
knowledge, to make the most of it in the 
time at his disposal, and to make his answers 
to each question as full, complete, and neat 
as possible. This art, for art it is, can only 
be acquired by constant practice, and it is 
here that the labour of special preparation 
tells. 

The Real Value of Coaching-colleges.—In 
this respect coaching-colleges can greatly 
help the candidate by showing him exactly 
how the examinera like the questions to be 
answered They will point out that it is 
not the long, rambling, prolix answers that 
score high marks. Examiners are only 
human, and it is unwise to irritate them with 
three pages of disjointed tedious remarks 
which might have been compressed into one 
page of terse, pithy sentences. Candidates 
should acquire the art -of keeping their 
answers as short as possible, whilst yet 
inserting all the essential facts. One idea 
should follow another in its logical sequence, 
. nd undue prominence should not be given 
to one part of the argument at the expense 
of another. Read the questions carefully, 
wy to find out exactly what the examiners 
require, and then go straight to that point. 
When that is done, stop. All remarks and 
information beyond this are superfluous, and 
will lose rather than gain marks. 

In one other respect the services of a good 
coaching-college are invaluable, and that is, 
they may greatly shorten the labour of 
preparation. An experienced tutor knows 
exactly what type of questions may be ex- 
pected, and therefore he knows what book 
&nd what portions of books may profitably 
be read. It is in these two respects that the 
real value of coaching-colleges lies, but these 
two points are so important that evervone 
who can afford it should not grudge the fees 
paid in procuring expert guidance. There 
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By A. TaPPLYy, H.M.C.S. 
III. —CHARACTER OF THE EXAMINATION. 


are, however, a number of colleges—so- 
called—in existence whose services are 
practically worthless. "Their attractive ad- 
vertisements entice many a student to spend 
his perhaps all too scanty spare cash in a 
“ course of correspondence tuition." This 
valuable course consists in sending each 
week test-papers to which the student has 
to return the answers, "These answers are 
in due course returned to him, and each is 
marked Excellent " or Very Good”; 
but there is not a correction, not a note, 
not a comment beyond this. "There can be 
no value in such a course ; indeed there is 
harm, for the student is wasting his time, 
and his errors being uncorrected are repeated 
and become more deeply rooted. It is 
always best when choosing a college or a 
tutor to take the advice of a friend who has 
already been through the mill; but if this 
is inconvenient, then, before paying your 
fees, insist on seeing specimens of the model 
answers, notes, and work-sheets supplied to 
students. A straightforward firm will make 
no objection to this demand, but the others 
probablv will, and the goats may thus be 
separated from the sheep. 

The Work of Preparation.—One point 
must not be forgotten, and that is, that even 
the best of coaches cannot do your work for 
you. He may set you on the right road, 
and even lighten your labour; but unless 

ou loyally perform vour share of the task, 
is services will be of no avail. It is upon 
you yourself that your future depends. 

Thefirst essential to success in the examina- 
tion is hard study. By hard studv is meant 
regular, continuous, and methodical atten- 
tion to the subjects which form the curri- 
culum of the examination. Study by fits 
aud starts is all but valueless. Draw up a 
time-table with the hours for the study of 
each subject, apportioning most time to 
your weakest subjects and to those which 
are marked most highly in the examination. 
Having drawn up this table, do not put it 
away and forget all about it. Let it be 
your constant guide. Do not allow any 
social function, any domestic arrangement, 
or any demands of friends to interfere with 
the course of study laid down, and you will 
have gone a long way on the road to success. 
Another invaluable *'tip" is to procure 
some of the papers formerly set in your 
examination, and work them thoroughly to 
schedule time. This will give a good idea of 
the nature of the test before vou. 

A warning that need hardly be given to 
the present athletic generation is not to 
work too hard. Keep mind and body 
healthy by judicious and moderate exercise 
aud recreation, but be especially careful not 
to overtax the strength. The reaction of 
body upon mind is wonderful, and when 
the body is weary and exhausted, to attempt 
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to study is the climax of foolishness, When 
you find that, despite your most earnest 
endeavours, you forget a paragraph as soon 
as read, or cannot follow the line of an 
argument, shut up the books at once. Study 
at such a time is positively harmful. Do 
not, however, make this an excuse for 
knocking off work every time it begins to 
feel irksome. 

During the period of preparation candi- 
dates should carefully watch the papers for 
an announcement of their particular ex- 
amination. ‘These are usually made in the 
London daily papers on Thursdays, and are 
all carefully reproduced in The Civilian," 
& weekly journal devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters connected with the Civil 
Service, On the announcement of the 
examination, candidates wishing to compete 
are required to communicate with the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, w., who, if de- 
sired to do so, will send a form to be filled 
up and returned. From this point the 
clearest instructions are given to each candi- 
date by the Civil Service Commissioners as 
to the course he should pursue. 

In the Examination-hall.—In conclusion, 
a few words may be said as to the examina- 
tion itself. An appreciable percentage fail 
through nervousness, Therefore, if you 
are at all nervous, try to put away all 
thoughts of success or failure, and keep 
one idea alone in your mind I must do 
my very best." Take care to attend at 
the hall a few minutes before the advertised 


time of starting, so that you may take vour 


place in comfort and have a little time to 
get accustomed to your surroundings. 
When the Ll are given out, read the 
questions slowly and carefully. Do not 
be dismayed at their apparent difficulty. 
The other candidates are probably as much 
puzzled as yourself. When you realise 
exactly what the questions mean, marshal 
your ideas and set to work. Avoid all 
hurry; but, as time is important, do not 
waste any by undue prolixity. Remember 
that only a certain number of marks are 
given for each answer, so do not spend the 
whole time doing, say, five questions out of 
ten. Map out the time at vour service so 


that each answer may receive its fair share. 
Take for your motto “ Festina lente "— 
Hasten slowly—avoid all flurry, be carefi, 
be neat, and, if you have not wasted your 
time of preparation, success is assured. 

[THE END.] 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 


N Rangoon John Railton had made the 
beginning of a reputation, and on the 
strength of this he had been sent up to his 
present post as Head of Police for the 
district of Jubbulpore. 


“If you can unravel the mystery that 


hangs over the Nizeram road, his chief had 
said, ‘you'll get another step"; and 
Railton meant to get that step if possible. 
But there were difficulties. 

From Jubbulpore to Nizeram—the chief 
towns of their respective districts—is a 
distance of twenty-three miles; and the 
roid that connects them follows the course 
of the river Irrawaddy, and runs through a 
matted tangle of forest for nearly the whole 
wav. 

This road had a bad name. Travellers 
upon it had a strange knack of disappearing. 
They rode into the forest, and were never 
heard of again; and, though their horses 
almost invariably found their way home, in 
no case had the bodies of what were pre- 
sumably the murdered men been discovered, 
nor any sign of struggle, nor the slightest 
clue as to how the tragedy had been enacted. 

The latest victim had been a prosperous 
tea- planter named Gibson, who had vanished 
a mouth before Railton's appointment, and 
whose widow now resided on the outskirts 
of Jubbulpore. 

On the day following his arrival at the 
scene of his new duties Railton sat in his 
office, deep in thought. 

“Im afraid I'm too late to do any good 
this time," he said to himself. “In a 
month all traces will probably have been 
obliterated ; and I suppose I must wait 
till the next poor fellow goes before having 
anything tangible to work upon. There's 
just one chance yet, however," he con- 
tinued. Is it worth trying? Yes, I think 
it is.“ 

He went out into the street, inquired his 
way to the residence of Mrs. Gibson, and 
greatly surprised that lady by asking for 
the loan of the horse on which the tea- 
planter had ridden off for Nizeram. 

" Yes," said the widow, ‘“‘ you can have 
bim with pleasure. He came back of his own 
accord the day after my husband left, and 
he's in the stable now. You will find him 
a most tractable, intelligent animal. Tom 
used to say Prince could do everything but 
talk." 

„Ah.“ said Railton, ‘‘ that is just what I 

want him for! I want him to tell me some- 
thing. I intend riding him to Nizeram, and 
it is possible that he may give me the clue 
I need. We shall see.” 

Prince proved to be a brown cob with a 
blazing white star on his forehead, and 
Railton spent the rest of the morning in 
carefully painting out this prominent dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon before 
he got into the saddle and started on his 
journey. 

** I think I can take care of myself," said 
he, tapping his breast-pocket, where he 
carried his revolver. ** And I've this advan- 
tage over my predecessor, that I'm not 
known in the district yet; and it is impor- 
tant that nobody on this journey should take 
me for the police." 

For more than an hour Railton rode 
slowly under the grateful shade, without 
meeting with any indication to guide him 
in his quest. 

About twelve miles out of Jubbulpore 
the road bifurcated, the branch to the right 
leading down to the banks of the river and 
joining the other a couple of miles further on. 
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Railton, who knew his map, dropped the 
reins as he approached the junction of the 
roads; and, left to its own choice, the 
horse, without hesitation, struck into the 
one to the right. 

At the bottom of the hill, which was a 
steep one, Railton suddenly came upon a 
Hindoo squatting by the side of the road. 
He was a little old man, with a venerable 
beard, a calm inscrutable face, and eyes of a 
singular brightness, 

At Railton’s approach the Hindoo looked 
up. 

„The day is hot," said he. Will not 
the sahib rest awhile in the shelter of my 
or hut?“ 

Impelled by some impulse for which he 
could not account, Railton assented. To his 
own surprise, and against his own inclina- 
tion, he found himself following his guide 
down a path that led to a large native hut 
which stood on the very verge of the river. 

„Will the sahib deign to alight ? " said 
the Hiudoo. In the manner of an automaton, 
and just as though somebody had pulled, a 
string, Railton dismounted. 

His foot had scarce touched the ground, 
when, from an outhouse close by, there came 
the rattle of chains, followed by the appear- 
ance of a huge ape. The sight of this un- 
couth beast was too much for the nerves of 
Railton's horse, which reared and tried to 
break away. 

Railton had much ado to restrain and 
soothe the terrified animal, but at last he 
succeeded. "The exertion did him good: it 
broke what he now regarded as some strange 
spell, under the influence of which he had 
been labouring ever since the Hindoo first 
addressed him. 

* I have heard," he said to himself, of 
the hypnotic power possessed bv some 
Hindoos, and now I believe I have felt its 
effects. Taken unawares, I was rapidly 
succumbing. But, thank God, I am my 
own self again ! " 

Evidently the sinister old man meant 
mischief. Well, let him try it. Railton 
steeled his will for resistance, for he meant 
to see the adventure to the end. 

As he turned from his now quiet and 
subdued horse, the Hindoo stood at hiselbow. 

There is no danger, sahib, said he. 
It was only Piero. He had broken his 
chain. I have fastened him again.“ 

Piero was that savage ape?“ 

Not savage, sahib ’’—with a deprecating 
gesture. “He loves me. He is my only 
friend." 

“ Affectionate brute ! " said Railton. “ He 
was making straight for me—to embrace me, 
I suppose. But he didn't look very loving.” 

“ Your horse, sahib," said the Hindoo, 
evidently anxious to change the subject— 
“let me put him in my little shed.” 

When this had been done, Railton fol- 
lowed his host into the hut. 

* Here is food," said the Hindoo, as he 
bustled about and placed before Railton a 
plentiful supply of native fruits. Let the 
sahib eat. And then, it may be, he will fill 
me with honour by deigning to sleep in his 
servant's house. For the darkness is at 
hand and the way is long, and Dacoits 
passed but an hour ago." 

Thank vou," replied Railton; “but I 
have some sandwiches and a flask in my 
pocket, so I won't eat. But if you are sure 
I shall not inconvenience you, I will accept 
your hospitality and stay the night." 

After he had eaten his sandwiches Railton 
took out his pipe, and, refusing the cheroots 
that the Hindoo persistently pressed upon 
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him, began to smoke. He was conscious 
that some malign power was at work trying 
to paralyse his will, but, forewarned as he 
now was, he had no fear of the result. 

But he felt he must meet guile with 
guile; so, shortly after sunset, he yawned, 
stretched himself as though overcome with 
sleep, and asked to be shown the place 
where he was to spend the night. 

The Hindoo conducted him to what 
appeared to be the only other room in the 
hut, and, having supplicd him with a lamp, 
left him. 

As soon as he was alone Railton pro- 
ceeded to make a thorough examination of 
his sleeping-chamber. The walls were of 
sun-baked mud, and seemed solid and 
substantial; the roof was of thatch thickly 
laid on poles of bamboo; there were one 
door and one window. 

* Death," said Railton to himself, ** means 
to enter either by the door or the window." 

He examined the former. It was stoutly 
built and fastened by a thick bolt. There 
is no trickery here," Railton told himself. 
* But, as I cannot afford to discard any 
precaution, I'll place the head of my bed 
against the door; and, as this opens in- 
wards, I'm perfectly safe on that side." 

He lifted the light couch, which was the 
only other article of furniture in the room, 
and placed it against the door. Then he 
turned to the window. 

This was of lattice-work, and had no 
fastening. It opened outwards. 

Railton saw that the window was the weak 
spot in his defences. He opened it cauti- 
ously, and, looking out, saw a_ balcony 
protected by a fragile railing. Directly 
under the balcony—a hundred feet below— 
roared the great river. 

How far did this balcony extend ? Railton 
saw that it stretched oniy about a yard on 
each side of the window, so that access to 
it from the ends of the hut was impossible. 
There was certainly the roof. But who 
would be so foolhardy as to drop from the 
roof upon a bare two-feet width of planking 
—with the river directly beneath! 

Somewhat reassured by these observa- 
tions, Railton turned down the lamp, and, 
placing his revolver on the floor close 
to his right hand, threw himself on the 
couch. 

An hour passed—an hour of tense watch- 
ing—and then Railton suddenly grew 
drowsy. To save himself from falling 
asleep he had to get up and move about the 
room. 

He now perceived in the air a faint 
aromatic odour, and, glaneing upwards, saw 
a thin wreath of whitish vapour issuing from 
a crack in the wall just above the door. As 
he looked his drowsiness came back with 
redoubled insistence, and it was all he 
could do to prevent himself from falling 
just where he stood. Collecting his energies, 
however, he crossed the floor, opened the 
window, and stepped upon the balcony. 

Once out of an atmosphere saturated 
with what was doubtless a narcotic drug, 
Railton speedily rallied. There was nothing 
for it now but to await attack here on the 
balcony ; and he hoped that the roaring of 
the river had prevented his movements 
from being heard. 

Unfortunately he had left his revolver 
behind him. Looking into the room, he 
saw that the wreath of white vapour had 
ceased issuing from the crack; and he 
resolved that, after waiting a few minutes 
to allow the fumes to thin out and dissipate, 
he would venture back for his wea pon. 
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But before he could carry his plan into 
execution something came sliding and 
clattering down the slope of the thatch. 

Railton drew back and crouched in the 
angle between the open lattice and the wall. 
He had no sooner done this than some- 
thing dropped with a thud on the balcony. 
It was the great ape ! 

The beast rushed straight into the room, 
from which there now issued the sounds of a 
loud gibbering and bumping. Soon the 
clamour was increased by the voice of the 
Hindoo— 

** Open, Picro! Open!” 

But Piero did not open; instead of doing 
so, he was rushing about the room, uttering 
excited cries. 


* The undergraduate roams the town 
As he did in tbe days gone by, 
With cap dishevelled and acanty gown 
As he did in the days gone by." 
' Varsity Song. 

N° one who has been in residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge can help realising the 
truth of the old adage—Tempus fugit; 
and time does indeed fly during the three 
short and happy years which are the 


average length of a man's 'Varsity life. 
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Eventually, however, in response to 
reiterated commands, the bolt shot back. 

There came a scream of rage from the 
Hindoo. 

* Ah!” he cried. “ Where is the sahib ? 
What have you done with him? Pig! 
Dog! You have not waited for me. You 
have thrown him into the river too soon. 
Take that! And that! The exclamations 
were punctuated by blows—the infuriated 
Hindoo was beating his ape. 

What followed was very swift and sudden. 
An angry roar from the ape—a gasp of 
anguish from the Hindoo—and the ape 
appeared on the balcony, bearing in its 
arms something that was crushed and limp 


and stained with red. A moment later, and 


" ALMA MATER.” 


By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 


The two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are alike in that they are different 
from any other universities on the face of the 
globe. It may safely be said that at no 
other university is the residential system 
sò essential, or at such a pitch of perfection, 
as at either of these seats of learning, for 
it is a sine quá non that anyone wishing 
to take a degree must have spent at least 
nine terms, or three academical years, 
within the precincts of the University, 


the body of the Hindoo shot out and fell into 
the river. 

While the ape was leaning over the railing, 

gazin downwards, Railton stole silently 
rom his hiding-place. The brute saw him, 
but too late. Railton raised his foot, gave 
one vigorous shove at the hairy buttocks, 
and tumbled backwards into the room. 
There was the crash of splintering timber ; 
the railing of the balcony gave way, and the 
ape followed ita master. 

A thorough search of the premises resulted 
in the finding of a great store of booty, much 
of which was identified as having been the 
property of men who had disappeared and 
never been heard of again. 

And Railton got his step.” 
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living either in College, or in lodgings 
licensed for that purpose by the University 
authorities. 

It was long a matter of discussion as to 
which of the two was the older University, 
but the impression that Oxford is the 
senior is so prevalent to-day that it would 
be vain to attempt to counteract it. 

Cambridge, though in the early days of 
her foundation she never produced such 
scholars as Oxford, has a chronology almost 
parallel with that of the sister University. 
Merton College was founded at Oxford in 
1264 by the Bishop of Rochester, while in 
1281 Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
founded St. Peter's College at Cambridge, 
& College now known officially as Peterhouse. 
From that time til now rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of members of the 
University have been framed, and still 
survive, the medieval rules sounding 
strange to our modern ears, For example, 
it is a little strange to read in the statutes 
that only scholars of King's College may play 
marbles on the steps of the Senate House, 
or bowl hoops down the King's Parade, a 
street in front of King's College! Another, 
and the most important, survival of mediæval 
days is that all members of the University 
in statu pupillari (that is, under the 
degree of M.A., holders of which are exempt) 
must wear full academical dress “at all 
University lectures and examinations, in 
the University Church, the Senate House, 
and the Library: at all times on Sundays 
in the streets, and every evening after dusk 
in all parts of the town and the immediate 
neighbourhood, and when they call upon 
ony University officer in his qfficial capacity." 

y College regulations, academical dress 
must be worn in chapel (except on sur- 
plice days): at dinner in Hall: at lectures 
(with the exception of lectures in natural 
science, where exemption is granted by the 
lecturer): at examinations, with the like 
exception : and when in official communica- 
tion with any of the College authorities." 

To enforce these rules certain Masters of 
Arts are appointed as proctors and pro- 
proctors, who parade the streets in aca- 
demical garb with white bands, each fol. 
lowed by two College servants or porters, 
attired in top hat and morning coat (or 
* topper and tails"), who are known to 
the undergraduate world as '* bulldogs " or 
* bullers." The Proctor, by the way, is 
known as the Prog.“ or Proggins, 
and in his official capacity is not popular, 
for he has the power of inflicting a fine of 
six shillings d: eightpence on any trans- 
gressor of rules on whom he or his “ bull- 
dogs " may lay their hands, and this fine he 
pays into the University chest. 
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Some Fellows have all the Luck! 
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But there is one rule by which the coffers 
of the University are enriched more perhaps 
than by any other namely, that it is a penal 
offence to smoke while wearing academical 
dress ; and many are the men who are caught 
while taking a stroll and indulging in a 
whiff after dinner in Hall. 

But it is the unwritten laws of etiquette 
by which the undergraduate world is 
governed that are most worthy of note, 
for, if the truth must be told, they are of 
far greater account in the eyes of the majority 
of undergraduates, to whom it is a heinous 
sin to do anything that is “ bad form." 
For instance, there is a tacitly understood 
rule, although it is not among the Univer- 
sity statutes, that nobody may carry an 
umbrella with cap and gown until he ex- 
changes the often “ battered cap and torn 
gown of the undergraduate for the sober 
cap and long gown of the B.A., who is 
also exempt from the unwritten law that 


' none may wear his tassel over the edge of 


his mortar-board. It must be cut short, 
and woe betide the luckless ‘ fresher " who 
offends by wearing a long tassel. 

One would think that common-sense 
would prevent men from wearing academical 
dress with athletic costume, and yet there is 
a rumour that not so very many years ago a 
man from the North was seen entering the 
University Divinity Schools in a boating 
“ blazer " of a particularly vivid hue, the 
brightness of which was only obscured by 
his gown ! 

Again, the paying of calls has certain 
rigorous formalities which are most impor- 
tant to observe. A senior (i.e. anyone of 
more than one vear's standing) calls on a 
fresher“ or first-year man, and perhaps 
finds him out, and his ‘oak sported” 
(that is, his door shut). He leaves his card, 
but when the ''fresher"' returns the call, 
it is imperative that he should do so in 

n, for to leave a card on a senior would 
to trample on one of the most precious 
privileges of the senior. A “fresher” 
who came to return my call once confided 
to me that he had been at least fifteen 
times before, and that this time he had only 
caught me by lying in ambush, and waiting 
for me! 

A man is expected to provide 'baccy and 
cigarettes for callers, whether he himself 
is a smoker or not, and it is customary to 
offer an afternoon caller tea, and anyone 
who comes in after Hall is asked to have 
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coffee and mixed biscuits, 
concerning which there is 
a tradition that“ freshers ”’ 
must take the top biscuits, 
second-v^ar men may stir 
them up with their fingers, 
while the third-year men 
have the honour of turning 
them out on the carpet in 
order to pick out their 
favourites ! 

Such are a few of the 
customs of the Varsity; 
but there is another point 
in connection with the 
Varsity which is decidedly 
interesting. Anybody con- 
versing with an “ under- 
grad " of either Oxford or 
Cambridge must be struck 


by the frequent use of 
abbreviations, most of 
which have started at 


Oxford, which ancient seat 
of learning is generally 
admitted to be the fons et 
origo of this ingenious and 
time-saving habit. Per- 
haps the most common of 
all is the use of the word 
footer and its two 
divisions of“ Rugger " and“ Soccer." 

It may be noticed here that the chief 
rule (especially at Oxford) for these abbre- 
viations consists in terminating the word 
with er,“ though, as with every rule, there 
are exceptions. 

Although both Universities have a Martyrs' 
Memorial, yet only at Oxford is it known 
as the Maggers’ Memugger." An “ under- 
grad" will not ask you to breakfast, but 
to “ brekker,” and if the hour of this meal 
is late (as, tell it not in Gath, is fairly often 
the case, especially on Sundays !), he will 
split the difference between“ brekker ” and 
lunch, and make one 
meal of two, calling 
it“ brunch." When 
you enter his keep- 
ing- room (for a 
Cambridge man 
“ keeps," does not 
live !), you will find 
his manservant, who 
is called a “gyp” 
at Cambridge and a 
** scout " at Oxford, 
laying the “ brek- 
ker " things. 

The origin of the 
word *' gyp " is lost 
in obscurity, but is 
generally allowed by 
all who have suffered 
to be derived from 
the Greek word 
signifying a vulture, 
from the rapacious 
tendencies of these 
servitors. 

The Oxford man 


calls his bedroom 
his '' bedder," but 
that term at Cam- 
bridge is applied to 
the female bed- 
maker (a lady with 
a great fondness for 
tea) which gives 
rise to amusing di- 
lemmas. At both 
Universities there 
will be found on 
nearly every“ brek- 
ker "-table a pot of 
“ squish,” which is 
known to the outside 
world as marmalade, 
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but, time being precious and life short, the 
latter word is of course too long to waste 
time over. After “ brekker” the under- 
grad will * collar his rag," or, in other 
words, take up his gown, in order to attend 
a lecture, or, to use his own words, *' keep a 
lekker.” 

The frequent use of the word“ keep " may 
be noticed, especially at Cambridge, where, 
in addition to taking the place of the word 
“live,” it is used in such phrases as to 
* keep a term," “ keep a Hall," or ** keep a 
Chapel." 

Beside the writing-table of an Oxford 
man you will see what he calls a“ wagger- 
pagger-bagger," or, in plain English, a 
wastepaper-basket. 

At Oxford men can be excused from 
Chapel by answering their names at “ roller," 
or roll-call. 

The examinations for Honours Degrees 
at Cambridge are known as Triposes, which 
are called Trips." The Natural Sciences 
Tripos is commonly called the ‘“ Stinks 
Trip,” and “ stinks men” are those who 
take this exam. The Moral Sciences Tripos 
and the Mechanical Sciences Tripos are also 
known as the“ Moral Stinks Trip“ and the 
Mechanical Stinks Trip“ respectively. 
The Previous Exam. is always called the 
“ Little-Go,” except by dons and“ freshers.” 

Even the names of the Colleges are not 
exempt from the tender mercies of the 
inventors of abbreviations, At Oxford, 
for example, Jesus College is called“ Jag- 
gers, Queen's College becomes ** Quaggers, 
Brasenose is ** B. N.C.," and Christ Church is 
generally known as “ The House.” 

At Cambridge Peterhouse is called“ Pot- 
house," Gonville and Caius College is known 
as Keys,“ Sidney Sussex and Corpus 
Christi Colleges are abbreviated into“ Sid- 
ney” and “Corpus respectively, while 
St. Catharine's College rejoices in the 
elegant sobriquet of Cats." 


Tactful. 
“If you don't "urry down, sir, you won't get a seat in the dining-saloon.” 
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Of the two Colleges common to both 
Varsities, Pembroke is known as Pemmer ” 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, and the word 
" Saint" is never used in speaking of 
St. John's College at either place, each 
College being simply known as John's," 

The Boat Club of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, is called the Lady Margaret 
Boat Club, or the '* L. M. B. C., a fact which 


seems to puzzle the ''sisters, cousins, and 
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aunts ° at the time of the Lent or May 
races, who wonder why the St. John’s boat 
is not on the list, and what in the world 
L. M. B.C." stands for! 

Freshmen at both 'Varsities are of course 
known as “ freshers,” while non-collegiate 
students at Oxford are called“ toshers.“ 

These examples of abbreviations will give 
the reader an idea of “ English as she is 
spoke" at the 'Varsity. And so, year by 


year, the schoolboy becomes the “ fresher,” 
and the fresher“ the senior, soon, too 
soon, to leave the 'Varsity with the hood 
of rabbit-skin to show that he is ** Bacca- 
laureatus Artium,“ and to make his way 
to the office, or the school, or the Church, 
or. it may be, farther afield, to Greater 
Britain bevond the seas, always, let us 
hope, with a fervent love in his heart of 
Alma Mater.” 


— — . eee !— 


F this is, as has been often said, an age 

of records, the average schoolboy may 
well be forgiven for being interested in his 
desire to gain information about a few 
striking facts relating to the institutions 
that play such a prominent part in his life 
from his eighth year to his eighteenth. 

The oldest school in the country, regarded 
purely as to the time when it was founded 
and its continuous career ever since, must 
be allowed, I think, to be the King's 
School, Canterbury. This famous school was 
founded as far back as 650, or thereabouts, 
and so can claim, perhaps, to be the oldest 
existing school in the world, with an un- 
broken history lasting for twelve centuries. 

The oldest public school, in the sense in 
which we use that term to-day, and the one 
that has served more or less as a model for 
all succeeding public schools, is Winchester, 
which was founded by William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, about 1387. It is as 
a compliment to this great and far-seeing 
man that all Winchester boys are known as 
“ Wykehamists."' 

The biggest public school is Eton, whose 
scholars now number about 1,050 on the 
average each term. Eton can also boast of 
holding the record for regular success in 
work, and for steadiness in numbers, more 
than any other great school Its numbers 
have never fallen so comparatively low as 
have those of every other big school at 
some time or other in the past. For instance, 
Harrow, once last century, sank to sixty- 
nine boys, Westminster to seventy-one, Win- 
chester to about 100. But nothing even 
approaching this has ever happened at 
Eton, though it certainly felt the pinch 
and pressure at the same time as these other 
great schools did. 

The big school that has the most boys in 
it on scholarships is Christ's Hospital, of 
whose 850 scholars probably at least half 
have won their places by competition in 
more or less open scholarships. Christ's 
Hospital also holds the record of having 
in it the most members connected with one 
family, even though distantly, for there 
may always be found there from twelve 
to twenty boys who have been admitted, 
after having won scholarships, as kin of the 
family of John and Frances West," who 
left large estates to the school for this 
purpose as far back as 1720. Within the 
next few months many of these estates 
will become doubly valuable, owing to the 
falling in of several leases of property in 
various wealthy parts of London. Then 
the number of ' West Scholars" at the 
Bluecoat School will be greatly augmented, 
and so ita record will be practically un- 
approachable by any other school in this 
matter of boys from one family. 

The smallest school in the kingdom, 
officially recognised, is doubtless that at 
Cannick, Inverness-shire, Scotland, where 
there is a certificated teacher to the four 


SCHOOLS THAT HOLD RECORDS. 
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pupils who comprise the whole of the estab- 
lishment. This little school is very interest- 
ing, because, if the weather happens to be 
exceptionally bad in winter, it may often 
chance that the teacher has no pupils at all ! 

On the contrarv, the largest elementary 
school in the land is the Jews’ Free School 
in the East End of London, where the 
number of pupils often reaches well on 
towards 3.000 of the different sexes. It 
is from this school that the Zangwills, 
Golanezes, and other famous scholars, 
writers, and artists have come—men whose 
names are to-day familiar to every boy. 

The record for success in winning open ” 
scholarships at the Universities belongs either 
to St. Paul's School or to Bradford Grammar 
School, with probably Manchester Grammar 
School a verv close runner-up. During the 
past few years it has generally been one of 
these three schools that has topped the 
list of such winners, and their numbers of 
successes have quite surpassed that of any 
other rival, unless it be Bedford Grammar 
School It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, in this connection, that many of our 
finest schools have no need to compete 
much in such open scholarship exams, 
ns they have quite enough “ close " scholar- 
ships belonging to their own school to serve 
the wants of their own alumni. 

The school with the greatest number, 
and most valuable, of such scholarships 
to the Universities for its own boys is 
certainly Merchant Taylors’, This noted 
school, which is now entirely a day-school, 
has more than a score such scholarships, 
mostly tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and worth anything from 100“. to 150. 
annually to the fortunate winners of them. 
Merchant Taylors’ is mainly indebted to the 
magnificent. generosity of Sir Thomas White, 
a wealthy London merchant of some centuries 
ago, for the splendid record it can boast 
in this matter over all other rivals. 

The school with the oldest existing build- 
ings amongst our chief seats of learning is 
Westminster. There is in its ** Big School ” 
& stained.glass window that is known to 
have been old in the time of William Rufus, 
whilst the dining-hall of the Scholars 
is the very apartment wherein the old 
monks of the abbey dined as far back as the 
year 1200. There is hardly any part of the 
buildings in Little Dean's Yard belonging to 
the school that is less than a century and 
a-half old, and many of them go back for 
several centuries. 

On the contrary, the great school that 
has the newest, most up-to-date, and 
finest buildings is, of course, Christ's Hos- 
pital, which was entirely rebuilt so late as 
1902, at West Horsham, on almost unlimited 
space, at the enormous cost of nearly 
800,000. ! This school is now nearly a 
perfect pattern of what & big public school 
ought to be in the present age, so far as its 
buildings and arrangements are concerned. 


The school with the largest playing-fields 
must be taken to be Wellington, if one may 
use the term playing- fields in its widest 
sense. For Wellington College has not only 
very big grounds for cricket and football, 
but it has some 300 to 400 acres of woodland 
and meadow surrounding it, which space is 
all available for the regular use of the boys 
at this famous military“ school. 

Eton is the place whose headmaster has 
the largest salary. "Though there is a small 
variation in the amount of such salary 
each year, it may be taken as a fact that 
the total has not for some years fallen 
below 6,000}. This salary comes from 
several sources, but 60,0004 is nearly the 
average gross amount of it every year. 

The school that has had the most success 
with its pupils at the Universities, such 
success being reckoned by the percentage 
of its total scholars who have actually 
taken their degrees, is without doubt the 
Blind College, Worcester. Since the year 
1866, when this College began its work, and 
the year 1870, when its pupils began to 
proceed to various Universities from the 
school, well over 50 per cent. of those pupils 
have obtained some degree at a British 
University—a record far and away the 
best attained by any school with a fair 
number of pupils in daily attendance. 
And all the more credit is due to this school 
when one considers the very serious physical 
disadvantage that its scholars have ever 
laboured under in their scholastic careers. 
Yet from it have come such well-known 
men as Canon Robins, of Rochester Cathe- 
dral; Dr. A. W. Ranger, the famous solicitor 
to the Salvation Army; the Rev. H. J. 
Marston, the widely known preacher of 
Belgrave Chapel, London ; and many others 
not less noted. 

The school with the largest number of 
masters (again speaking in comparison to its 
number of boys) is perhaps Westminster, 
where there are about nineteen regular 
masters to some 270 regular scholars, 
which averages out at something like four- 
teen boys to each master. Most of the large 

ublic schools reckon as their basis, I be- 
ieve, about sixteen to twenty pupils for 
every master, and they seldom exceed 
the latter number on an average. It may 
be interesting to compare this number with 
that taught by the slaving masters in some 
Loudon elementary schools under the 
County Council, wherein it is no unusual 
thing for a master to have to take charge 
of a class of from seventy to 100 boys. 
Poor master! How docs he teach ? 

The school of any pretensions which can 
boast of the longest reign of one man as its 
headmaster is probably St. Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith, where the celebrated Mr. 
F. W. Walker, who only a year or two ago 
resigned, held full sway for the extremely long 
space of forty-five years. A term of grand 
work and devotion to duty not the less 


splendid and glorious because it has remained 
practically unknown to the world in general. 
No other famous schoolmaster during the 
past century or two has come near this record, 
though there are some masters in elementary 
schools in various towns and villages who 
may perhaps be able to boast a period of 
faithful service almost equal to it. 

If ever the following famous words of 
Thomas Gray were applicable to any men 
they surely are to those unknown village 
schoolmasters ! 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 


Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way." 

But Mr. Walker was not of their rank. 
He stood ''in the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne." And for nearly half a 
century he ruled St. Paul's School with 
unrivalled success, and led it on from triumph 
to triumph. 

The school that is held in the most curious 
place may be set down as that which has 
been lately established at Dover in what 
used formerly to be one of the most cele- 
brated coaching-inns of Kent. This very 
old inn, having fallen on evil days when the 
express-trains eventually drove coaches 
quite off the road, has now been turned by 
the education authorities of Dover to 
more satisfactory and higher purposes, 
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and has been fitted up as a school. It is 
* The Harp Hotel " no longer ; and its past 
proprietors would not recognise it again if 
they could see it as it is to-day. 

Eton can claim that she has sent more 
* old boys of her school into the various 
University teams for different sports than 
any rival school has done. Though Eton 
is not the power she was some score years 
back in this matter, yet, even now, she is 
well up to the others. For you will look 
for a long while through the ' Varsity records 
of teams at cricket, football, rowing, ath- 
letics, etc., ere you come across any big 
school that figures therein with the regularity 
and numbers that Eton does. You may 
often find a whole 'Varsity cricket eleven 
without & representative from Winchester 
or Marlborough ; you will see many a foot- 
ball team of Cambridge or Oxford from 
which a Westminster or Carthusian is 
missing ; you will discover crews that con- 
tain no man from Radley or Shrewsbury. 
But you will seldom find that Eton is un- 
represented in any one of these teams; 
she is usually found much in evidence 
there. 

Several great schools have shown what 
they can manage in the matter of moving 
when required. Charterhouse, St. Paul's, 
Christ's Hospital, etc., have all proved their 
abilities in this respect. But the record 
lies easily with Uppingham. When it 
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became necessary, owing to the breaking out 
of a terribly infectious fever at Uppingham, 
for the whole school to be moved, or for the 
boys to be sent home, that magnificent 
organiser and master, the late Edward 
Thring, gave a wonderful proof of what can 
be done by skill and innate ability in such 
a dilemma. He hurried off to the shores 
of Cardigan Bay, made his preparations, 
and in less than three weeks the whole school 
of over 300 boys had been transferred 
to the new place and was in working order, 
just as though it had been expecting and 
preparing to go for ten years, like Christ's 
Hospital had to Horsham ! 

The record for the most serious insur- 
rections, and the most frequently occurring 
ones, must probably be given to Marlborough, 
though it should be distinctly understood 
that this statement applies to the past, 
and not to the state of the school to-day. 
But there was a time when the dread of an 
insurrection was a terror by day and night 
alike to masters and parents of the lively 
youths who were supposed to be getting 
educated at Marlborough, where discipline 
was not all that it might have been in those 
days. There are Old Marlburians yet alive 
who can tell of extraordinary sights on such 
occasions whilst they were at school, when 
things were done that it is difficult to 
believe any master at a great school would 
tolerate for a moment in our own times. 
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3 T° scorn delights and live laborious 

days "—this must be the motto of the 
man who takes up rowing at the 'Varsity. 
His time is no longer his own. He must 
hold himself in 3 to take his place 
in a boat at very short notice. 

And what are the rewards which the 
oarsman wins? They are not of great 
intrinsic value, nor are they worth much to 
outward appearance—a pewter pot, an oar 
with the college crest and the names of 
the crew painted on the blade; but to the 
old oarsman in after-life they bring back 
from the misty past memories of many a 
hard-fought struggle. 

A large number of men who commence 
rowing at the 'Varsity have never handled 
an oar before going up—the exceptions 
being men from Eton, Radley, and other 
rowing-schools ; Eton, of course, easily head- 
ing the list. 

ery soon after going into residence the 
“ fresher ” receives a visit from the captain 
and secretary of his college boat club, who 
do their best to persuade him to row. 

On going down to the river he is entrusted 
to the tender mercies of one of the college 
crews, who takes the rowing aspirant (with 
another of like standing) in a pair-oared 
“ tub," and initiates them into the mysteries 
of rowing. The fresher will learn by bitter 
experience that a rowing coach has an 
unlimited vocabulary. He will also dis- 
cover that it takes some time to be able to 
sit a boat properly, and that, even with the 
help of a “ Pontius” (a kind of pad), a 
fixed seat is not the most luxurious ! 

After being tubbed for some time the 
fresher will be promoted to an eight.“ 
and will learn by degrees the meaning of the 
terms bucketing,” ** feathering,” '* washing 
out," and many other technical expressions. 

Towards the end of the term the freshman 
will perhaps be chosen to row in the Crock 
eights ” of his college, the crews being 
made up mostly of freshmen, with a few 
seniors who have not rowed in the college 
boats. 


THE BLUE IN THE MAKING. 


Men who show anything like form will be 
asked to come up early in the Lent Term 
with & view to br tried in one of the 
college boats for the Lent races at Cambridge, 
which correspond to the Torpids at Oxford. 

As the time of the races draws near, the 
crews go into training. They turn out 
at 7 A.M., take a run before brekker " 
at 8, a big meal served in hall. Work and 
lectures fill up the morning, and, after a 
light lunch, they go down to the river, where 
they spend the greater part of the afternoon, 
first in tubbing " and then in the eight.” 

Rowing-men in training have a special 
dinner in hall, and must be in bed b 
10.45 p.m. The not always pleasant task 
of seeing that the men are in bed generally 
falls upon*the cox, who is often exempt 
from training. 

The rivers Cam and Isis being too narrow 
to allow of boats racing abreast, the system 
of “ bumping-races is in vogue. The boats 
are in a line 120 feet from each other. 
The races are held in three divisions, the 
last boat in every division being head of the 
next division. In these races each crew 
has & twofold object, to bump the boat 
ahead, and at the same time to avoid being 
bumped by the boat astern. 

A bump is made by the nose of one boat 
touching any part of another boat, and is 
acknowledged by the cox of the bumped 
boat raising his hand, when both boats are 
rowed to the banks as quickly as possible, 
in order to make way for the other boats to 


pass. 

Each boat is attended by & swarm of 
supporters, many of them in football 
costume, armed with bells, rattles, and 
revolvers, who run along the banks beside 
the boats, cheering on the crews. 

The races extend over four days, and a 
boat which makes a bump" changes 

laces with the boat which it has bumped 
or the next day's rowing. 

But the Lents and Torpids are surpassed 
in importance by the May Races” and 
" Eights," which are held in the summer 


term. They are rowed on sliding seats and 
are regarded as a trial of form, so that every 


man is seen at his best. 

In the following term the quondam 
“ fresher " will enter upon his second year, 
and, if he has caught the eye of his 
college captain, who sends in lists of likely 
men to the President of the University 
Boat Club, may get a place in the Trial 
Eights.” 

A special cap is awarded to men who take 
part in these races in December, and from 
these sixteen men the vacant places in the 
"Varsity crew are filled up. 

Every likely candidate gete a fair trial. 
The process of weeding-out is slow, but sure, 
and all who go to the boat-race may be 
certain that they see the very best oarsmen 
from the great Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


W. L. I. 


How to Spend a Wet Holiday on the Coast. 
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ING! Ping! sang the bullets o'er the 
sun-scorched rampart of Fort Rhoda, 
Thud ! thud! as they embedded themselves 
in the wooden palisade. For days this had 
rung almost incessantly in the ears of the 
little band of Britishers, who stood de- 
votedly to their post, although, as time 
dragged on, their number had been dimi- 
nished, one after another sinking under 
the merciless hail of lead. 

Hope had dwindled into uncertainty, 
uncertainty almost into despair. Had the 
messenger been intercepted, and was Head- 
quarters all unaware of the danger that 
threatened the little frontier fort? Had 
an attempt been made without success, and 
were they now to be left to perish at the 
hands of the wild tribes that clamoured 
around them ? 

The enemy, led by the craftiest of hill 
chiefs, had so far been hurled back. The 
night attacks had failed; the stealthy 
approach, the single rifle-shot of the sentry 
in the stillness, and then the wild rush of 
figures. Now, when at dawn the sun 
rushed up dispelling the fearful shadows of 
the night, men scarcely dared to look upon 
each other for the havoc that the darkness 
had wrought in their midst. Yet as the 
daily firing began again the set faces lined 
the parapet, and many a sharp report of a 
Lee-Metíord was answered by a shrill cry 
of anguish from the skirts of the jungle. 

This morning, however, has brought a 
change, which marks that the end is near. 
Only an occasional shot comes from the 
edge of the clearing ; but the well has failed. 

No one understands better the full sig- 
nificance of this than Captain Morris; still 
as he bends over the prostrate form of his 
subaltern no trace of aught than pity shows 
on his bronzed face. The soldier-life of the 
fair-haired lad has extended over a few 
short months, and now it is fast drawing 
to a close in a lonely Burmese jungle that 
has seen the boy play the man’s part in the 
long, trying time that has passed. A cup, 
with the last drops of water that have been 
drawn from the reluctant well, stands on a 
table by his side. But with a sigh the spirit 
has fled, and the Captain, softly shutting the 
door, passes out. 

As he walks along the rampart, at a loss 
to account for the slackened fire, his eye 
rests for a moment on the river running 
between its sun-baked banks. The long 
summer is almost over and the waters no 
longer lap the bushes, a stretch of hardened 
mud lies between. The well has dried 
owing to the shrinking of the river. The 
mystery of the shadowy figure that the 
moonlight has lately shown to the sentries 
flitting about the river-bank, and the wild 
cry that brought the wearied garrison to 
their posts on the preceding night in ex- 
pectation of an attack that never came, is 
now revealed. The Burmans know that the 
well is dry and will risk no more to gain 
what a few hours will give them ! 

The day dragged slowly on, the sun glit- 
tered mercilessly on the water and longing 
eyes kept turning to it, though no murmur 
escaped the parched tongues through all the 
burning hours. Men looked on one another 
in silence, and then away to where the 
palms hung motionless in the heat. If death 
must come, let it be in the open, fighting. 

The short twilight darkens into night. 
Defence is impossible without water; an 
attempt must be made to procure it. 
Only a choice of deaths remains, and half 
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FORT RHODA: 
A TALE OF BURMAH. 


By F. W. Garroway, Indian Police Force. 


a dozen immediately volunteer for the 
hopeless mission. A cheer bursts forth, 
startling the Burmans among the trees 
and echoing across the river. 

Darkness broods over the fort, when 
silently the river-gate is pushed ajar and 
one by one six figures slip noiselessly out. 
In an instant they are swallowed up in the 
gloom. Five minutes of indescribable 
suspense, and then a single guiding light 
shows on the fort, between which and 
the river a swarm of dark forms have 
crept unobserved and sunk on the ground. 
The water-laden party have made half 
the journey back. Suddenly, with a cry 
of agony, one of their number pitches 
forward, a gleaming  * dah" between 
his shoulders. A wild scene of confusion 
follows. Lights blaze out along the 
parapet of the fort, shedding a weird 
glimmer on the tumult. In a moment the 
end has come ; one escapes from the throng 
and rushes to the wall and on the instant 
a volley crashes into the crowd of tossing 
turbans. The water is nearly all spilt; 
the attempt has failed. 

The moon is above the palms when 
Captain Morris stoops to light the slow 
match which will reduce the fort to ruins. 
The last act takes place outside the walls. 
There is nothing but the subdued murmur 
of voices at the gate as the soldiers bid each 
other farewell. 
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As the match begins to glow, from afar 
comes a sound that seems to swell along 
the bosom of the river. Again a long- 
drawn sigh rises and ebbs away. It is the 
siren of a steam launch. 

A savage cry of anger tells that the 
Burmans have also read the signal, and as 
the match is extinguished and the ramparts 
lined again a tumultuous attack rolls up 
in one wild, mad rush. No heed is paid to 
flying bullets in the reckless race. Never 
before has the Maxim done such work, yet 
on they come, leaping over the fallen. 
Again and again the foremost are swept 
away, but others take their places. Already 
hands are laid on the barriers, and the 
bayonet has to clear the wall. 

Crashing butt is at work, and the Captain 
leads the way with a rifle he has snatched 
from the nerveless han?s of a wounded soldier. 
His sword has k<cn snapped by a falling 
body ; his revolver has been hurled in the 
face of an assailant. 

The unequal struggle is nearly over; 
men are falling fast and the rampart has 
been forced in several places. The savage 
recklessness of death comes on the few 
remaining as they cluster for the last stand. 
Only a dozen are left when a line of helmets 
bursts from the trees and a thunder of 
cheers drowns the sharp word of command. 
The press relaxes, the fort is saved, and the 
Captain has won a well-earned ** majority.” 
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THE IVORY.HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck," “The Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE BOYS GO A-WHALING 
ON THEIR OWN. 


3 I po not know whether Bill had happy 

dreams or not. History is silent on the 
subject, but he was up early enough anyhow, 
and had awakened his cabin mates. 

“ Rouse out, ne lazy-bones," he cried ; 
* I've had my tub, and you are still snoring.” 

“ I don't snore.” is from Dess, whose 
head was under the bedclothes. 

My dear boy, first and foremost you are 
speaking as if your head was in a bucket of 
soapsuds ; secondly, how do you know 
whether you snore or not? You don’t 
mean to tell me you lie awake to find out. 
But don’t forget we are going a-whaling as 
soon as we tuck in some soft tack. 

“I’m off now to get the harpoons and 
tackle all right and ready.” 

“ What do you want harpoons and lances 
and things for, Master Bill?” said the 
spectioneer. ‘“‘ Not going to get yourselves 
into more mischief, I hope.” 

** Mischief, indeed! Why, glance at me, 
Speckie. Do I look like the man who would 
get into any mischief? No, sirree, but we 
are going to play at whaling, my two friends 
and me and the Tungies.“ 

An hour or two after this they were 
tooling along in the dinghy, the Tungies 
pulling like mad, and presently they were 
round the point. 

The explanation is that while out a day 
or two before they had spied no less than 
three narwhals or unicorns—horns and all. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that these 
queer animals could leave their horns at 
home if they wanted to, but only the males 
have these appendages. They were bulls. 

I wonder if they'll come up," said Dess. 
* Row easy, boys. It is just here where we 
saw them." 

All the dinghy hands were good marksmen 
with the harpoons, especially Cluny, though 
he hitherto had only thrown at sacks of 
seaweed just for practice. Now these 
unicorns are very dangerous customers 
indeed when they get angry, and it isn’t the 
first time they have driven a horn into a 
boat up to the hilt, the hilt in this case being 
a greasy snout. 

Dees had no luck. Bill told him he should 
have whistled for it. Then Cluny had a try, 
and he was not in position ten minutes before 
up came a narwhal-horn first about ten feet 
from the boat. 

Oh, it was a beautiful shot! Off went 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. J. WALKER.) the unie ánd out spun.the-line. Then, when 
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they got an easy round turn on it, feeling the 
tug, the beast got wild, and the dinghy 
went dancing over the waves. Dess stood 
by to cut the line in case of an accident. 
But the unie changed his mind and dived. 
Then they began rounding in the slack, and 
Bill got his long lance out and prepared to 
sail in. It would be a fight for life this 
time, on the unie’s side at all events, and 
well Bill knew this. 

What a long time the brute kept down ! 
But he had to breathe, and by-and-by up 
he bobbed like a cork, close to the boat. 

For just a second or two the lance was 
poised, quivering in the boy’s hand. Then 
it was driven home, and got the orthodox 
twist that severs an artery. 

“ Backwater, boys, back, I tell you, or 
Tl] be drowned in blood.“ 

But a dinghy isn’t a whaler; it doesn't 
back worth sixpence. Yet they got it round 
at last, fouling the line as they did so, and 
almost capsizing her. 

In a few minutes the narwhal was dead 
enough, but Bill and everyone else was 
drenched. Luckily they were near the 
shore, and thither they managed to steer, 
landing and stranding their catch. 

“ Now I'm going in for a wash," said Bill. 

He needed it, and so did they all. But the 
weather was warm, and there was a spring 
near by, so presently he and his chums were 
presentable enough. One of the Tungies 
stayed by the unie, and the others rowed 
back to the ship. When they got that beast 
home, all hands marvelled. Jones himself 
had never seen so large a spottie, as he 
called it. It measured fully seventeen feet, 
and the ivory-horn was nearly nine. This 
is no fish story, for the thing was done, and 
I am painting from life. 


The crew and the hired natives worked 
like galley-slaves, but the summer was 
nearly ended, and they had not yet amassed 
enough ivory to warrant them in bearing up 
for home, even if it had been possible to 
do so, for before they could have left 
Arotio waters they would have been frozen, 
and, strong as she was, the Black Squall 
would have stove and sunk. 

Luckily for them, they found not only a 
safe anchorage in a sort of land-locked creek, 
but a cave high and dry in which to store 
their “ bing " of ivory. 

They would start mining again as early 
as the weather would permit next spring or 
summer. However, here they would be on 
the spot all ready, and they had no doubt 
that the Tunguses would come to their 
assistance if only for the sake of the “ chop, 
chop vodka." 

The chief man of the gang had improved 
wonderfully in his knowledge of English, 
and even some of the Tunguses could speak 
so as to be understood. 

It was with their boss that Captain Go- 
Bang dealt with regard to the ivory which 
the Tungies had collected on other islands. 
They readily came to terms about it. The 
Black Squall got up anchor and sailed for 
these islands for the purpose of barter and 
purchase. It was by no means a bad 
speculation for the astute Captain, but 
it was good also for the Tunguses. When 
Go-Bang opened his stores in earnest these 
natives opened their eyes about the same 
time, And, singular to say, it was the women 
among them who did most of the bar. 
gaining. There were flowing robes like 
dressing-gowns, only lined with flannel; 
these the ladies went in heavily for, also for 
astrachan caps, and for beads and ornaments 
and oheap tea-cosies—they had no tea of 
their own—and all kinds of knick-knacks 
that I find it impossible to name. 

They bargained for the men people also. 
But what surprised our boys not a little, 
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and Go-Bang a good deal, was that when a 
special pack of ready-made corduroy con- 
tinuations was opened, the garments “ went 
off" like hot-cross buns. Did the women 
buy those garments for their husbands ? 
Well, one would naturally have thought so, 
but next day all the ladies appeared wearing 
cords, with tea-cosies on their heads ; and 
they fancied themselves in them too! 

There was a good deal of fun at their 
expense, and a good deal of laughing. How- 
ever, there they were, there were the cords, 
and they evidently meant to wear them. 

There was still a good deal to do before 
winter came, and though the days were 
short the sea was not yet frozen over 'twixt 
the islands and the mainland, and, as they 
would not now be burdened with a weight 
of ivory, the reindeer sledges would run back 
more easily. 

They had the deck covered over, and the 
cave in the rocks not far off was turned into 
& kind of general recreation-room, well hung 
with great lamps, and in this the crew could 
have games and concerts, and altogether 
& high old time, when the weather permitted 
of their getting on shore. 

There would be no dearth of stores, and 
there was fresh-water ice as well as snow to 
melt for water. An ice hole or two besides, 
in which they could fish by means of baited 
hooks, and an electric light lowered into the 
water to attract the fish. 

The electric light was all over the ship, 
and the men had good exercise in grinding 
the stuff, as they termed it. 

Hard frost came at last, and in a few days' 
time, with much noise and bustle and yelling, 
the Tunguses started for the mainland. 

Almost their last request was for a thimble- 
ful of the chop, chop vodka. This they had, 
but it was a very small one, for their road 
was very long and dangerous. 

Go-Bang lent the boss a compass. "That 
was & chop, chop Shaman, and no doubt 
guided the poor wanderers more easily home 
than their senses might have done, for 
without such an instrument, if they became 
enveloped in & snow-storm, they might 
wander for à week ere ever they caught 
sight again of their hills and home. 


Winter fell dread and drear. 

At least, it was so for a month or two, for 
winds howled and whistled in the rigging, 
and snow fell fast and thick, so that the 
crew had a few hours’ work every morning 
trying to make the deck passable. 

The Tunguses left them reindeer both dead 
and alive, the dead cut up in the tops to be 
frozen for food, the living to be stabled 
forward, and to supply the saloon and half- 
deck with milk. 

It is but right to say here at once that 
these poor animals did not do well They 
"went off milk, and refused the fodder that 
had been provided for them, and finally died. 

The days got shorter and shorter, the sun 
at last hardly rising at all, and he finally 
contented himself with painting a few clouds 
in the southern horizon, but did not himself 
show even an upper limb. 

Then fell night and darkness. 

The long, long Arctic night. 

It seems very dismal when we think of it, 
and still it is not so very much so when you 
are there, in it. At first one begins to count 
the weeks and months which must elapse 
before King Frost finally abdicates his icy 
throne and Old Sol peeps over the horizon 
once again. It is the poet Pope, I think, 
who says: 


* Hope springs eternal in the human breast 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


So hope is heavenly, but to be always 
longing for blessings real or fancied to come 
is not only foolish, but sinful. We ought 


to learn to live in the present and to love it. 
That alone is ours. Oh, I'm not going to 
preach nor moralise either, but do let me 
say one thing. The boy, then, or the man 
who is unable to enjoy the present has 
precious little chance of being able to enjoy 
the future, in this world. 

It was only during the earlier part of the 
long winter that Cluny let down his heart, 
and then it did fall very low indeed. All his 
future seemed wrapped in gloom, and dwell 
his mind must and did upon the deed done 
in the lonesome wood of Invermossie. When 
his present should be past and he should go 
home to give himself up to outraged justice, 
or when he should be arrested in America 
and taken home—what then ? 

Ah! indeed, what then ? An accident ? 
Yes, truly, but would & judge take that 
lenient view of it? And there were times 
when in bed at night that he would start 
from an evil dream and sit bolt upright in his 
bunk with the sweat of mortal fear standing 
in beads on his cold brow. What those 
dreams were I have no intention of horrifying 
my reader by describing. 

But when the November and early Decem- 
ber clouds rolled away, and stars and aurora. 
and Luna herself shone bright and clear, he 
seemed to see things in a more cheerful light. 

" What a good thing it is," said Bill at 
dinner one day, that you thought of 
bringing that band with us, Cap’n Go- Bang! 
How very dull we should have been with- 
out it!" 

“ That is so, William. And I really had 
almost forgotten it.” 

“I say," cried Dess, “I’ve got a happy 
thought also.” 

Give it a fair wind, Dess," said the mate. 

" Well, then, why shouldn't we edit a 
newspaper ? " 

“ Why, indeed ? " said Go-Bang. 

„Will you be editor, sir? 

, my boy. I know more about 


* Well, I'll be editor myself," said Dess. 

And I'll be reporter and sub," cried Bill. 

* And fighting editor, eh ?" This from 
Jones. i 

I'll be printer," said Cluny, and every- 
body must subscribe." 

" Hurrah ! we have our staff. We shall 
get on like a house on fire.” 

The paper was called the New Siberian 
Times," and it was a weekly. I have acopy 
before me, and really I must confess it is 
a highly creditable production, with a good 
deal of romance about, some so-called poetic 
contributions, a short story, and any amount 
of fun. 

The idea caught on. The men looked 
forward to Saturday as almost the best day 
in all the week. 

On the Sunday there was church service 
under the wooden awning of the poop, aud 
all hands attended. The whole ship indeed 
was covered in with tarpaulin, held aloft by 
means of blocks and tackle with spare spars 
erected along the deck. 

The cave on shore turned out to be “ no 
end of good fun " (Bill's description), but 
it was more of a gymnasium than anything 
else, because, so terribly cold was it now— 
80 hard was the frost, I should rather say— 
that music was impossible. I am not going 
to aver that the notes would have frozen as 
they came out of the clarionet, but the nian’s 
fingers would have been glued hard and fast 
to the holes; and as for the double-bass, 
well, the strings would have been so brittle 
that they would have snapped if the player 
had tried to turn a peg. But just as long as 
the men kept moving, they were warm and 
all right. 

Games had to be invented to suit the 
weather, and they were all games of strength 
and action; 


There was one man in the crew who had 
& capital ear for music. He could not play 
anything, but his shrill tenor voice suited 
excellently for lilting an air; and whether it 
were a beautiful dreamy waltz or a rattling 
jig the notes could be heard high above any 
possible noise that could be made. 

What more natural than that he should 
supply the music for impromptu balls ? 

He was willing to try, he said, if anyone 
would stand by with a good lantern and 
watch his cheeks for fear they might get 
frozen. A volunteer for this work was 
easily obtained, and so the men had many a 
jolly dance to no other music than lilting. 

Why, it may be asked, had a man to be 
told off to watch the musician’s face ? 
Because the cheeks had to be exposed, and 
if the one on guard saw a portion turn pale, 
that meant a frost.bite, and the dance 
would have to hang fire till it was rubbed 
out with snow. 

Talking about the Tunguses—one evening 
at dinner Captain Go-Bang said he hoped 
they had got safely back from the island to 
the mainland. 

J have often thought," said Jones, “ of 
the dangers that these ivory-hunters en- 
counter in their sledges to and from these 
islands. Because I never can forget one 
experience of my own when I wintered in 
these latitudes. I determined, you know, 
to see and learn all I could, as I had hoped 
to go in for the hunting one day on my own. 

* Well, I lived with these poor creatures 
all the winter. Roughed it? Yes, I 
roughed it, not so much in the matter of 
food —I ot used to that—but owing to 
the terrible housing and the squalor and 
wretchedness of all my surroundings. 

* Yet I weathered it all, and in March, 
when the sleighs were all ready and the ver 
reindeer panting to be off, every breat 
from their nostrils freezing into fine snow 
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as it issued therefrom, I got together my few 


belongings and took my seat in the head. 
man's sleigh, and soon after that we were on 
the road. 

A man who has never ridden in a rein- 
deer sleigh has an experience before him 
which I should advise him to try as soon as 
he has the opportunity. 


“If I were rich, I should spend many à 


winter in your country, Cluny McNeil,” 
he continued, where up among the hills 
you have, I am told. plenty of snow; and I 
should have the best team of real well. 
trained reindeer ever seen in any country. 
And I should have an improved sort of 
sledge, too. 

But those that cross the frozen sea are, 
to say the least, a trifle jolty. 

“ The days were still very short when we 
started on our perilous journey, but the skies 
were clear, and at night stars and aurora 
were blazing aloft with a brilliancy I had 
never seen before. The sea was, however, 
not frozen evenly over, except for the first 
twenty miles or so, for the frost had not set 
steadily in, the great floe had been broken 
up several times, and the pressure from the 
north had piled the pancake stuff up houses 
high, and forced immense hummocks that 
some parts resembled a range of rugged 

ills. 

* Oh, the noise, and oh, the jolting, as 
with wild shrieks we set the willing deer at 
these mountains of snow. The surface was 
hard, it is true, but so steep were these 
acclivities that if we had let the animals 
stop they never could have got up at all. 

“The nights were fearfully cold. We 
slept in bags, two Tunguses in each. But 
I didn't care for such company, I preferred 
Goosta, & lovely pure ice-dog. Even with 
so cosy a companion the cold was so bitter 
that I could scarcely sleep at all. 

" We were getting on fairly well, however, 


( To be continued.) 
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when one day the sky to the nor'ard banked 
up black and blue, and snow began to fall. 

“The headman, knowing now that a 
storm was ooming on, formed a sort of laager 
on & piece of open ground. No good trying 
to find shelter on the lee side of an ice cliff. 
That would have been the position a greenie 
might have chosen, but his sledge would 
have been buried in & few hours, with the 
snow forced over the top of the hummock 
by the wind, while in the open it swept 
onwards past one. 

“The look-out was now a black one 
indeed for us. For the storm continued, 
and by next morning, or what should have 
been morning, the wind was raging and 
roaring higher than ever I had known it 
blow Ieee. The snow was banked up 
against our laager as high as it could be, and 
the drift flew over us in one continuous 
blinding sheet that took our breath away. 

* Reindeer, as we know, are about the 
hardiest animals in all creation, but our 
poor beasts lay down to this, huddled to- 
gether for warmth, and we were thankful 
they did so, for, although tied up as securely 
as the Tungus fellows knew how to tie them, 
anything like a panic or sudden fright might 
have caused them to stampede, and to have 
been left stranded on the sea of ice would be 
a fate one could hardly think about without 
a shudder. 

“ We should have felt safer had we been 
able to feed the poor beasts, but this was 
impossible—they were buried alive. 

* And so they remained for a whole week, 
and all that time, boys, I am safe in saying, 
the snow wind never ceased to blow. But it 
cleared at last. 

“I have been in storms at sea and in 
dangers of every sort a sailor has to en- 
counter, but that strange adventure on the 
sea of ice stands uppermost in my memory, 
and will do til] life itself departs.” 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. Hinxsen, 


Author of " Silk and Steel," Sir Phelim's Ticasure.” * The Svlendid Knight,” ete. 


I REMEMBERED only dim!y what happened 

after I rose to my feet. in my weak 
and weary state all that I had gone through 
left me faint and bewildered. I felt near 
swooning, and I think I should have fallen 
had not my lord put his arm about me to 
hold me up. 

I heard the King say, as if from afar off— 

* He has earned his rest. Let him be 
well cared for." 

Then a couple of page-boys led me from 
the chamber, each holding me by the arm. 
Outside I found Doctor Sterne waiting for 
me. He smiled at me with his kind old 
face. 

* Lucky is the man who wins his sove- 
reigu's favour," he said. Yet I doubt not 
that sleep will whisper more sweetly in your 
ear to-night than a king’s voice, and sleep 
comes not even at a king's bidding." 

«Tis no farther off than my bed- 
chamber," I answered, smiling feebly enough, 
* and even in the King's presence I had 
much ado to drive it away.” 

* Yet such an honour as you have won 
might well keep a man sleepless,” the 
physician made answer. 

* There is naught good to-night save 
sleep and rest only," I said. “I pray you 
let me sleep. To-morrow there will be time 
enough and to spare for my wound." 


CHAPTER XXVIIIL—A TREACHEROUS BLADE, 


* Nay, nay," Doctor Sterne persisted ; 
„ bear with ine for a little while. Your 
sleep will be all the sweeter when I have 
dressed your wound." 

So I suffered him with an ill grace enough, 
for it seemed to me that he troubled himself 
overmuch concerning so trivial a wound, 
and so I told him. 

But he shook his head. 

* In such matters, believe me, I am wiser 
than you," he said, “and had I been the 
King and not her ladyship's physician, vou 
should not have left your bed for three days 
at the least. A wound is a ticklish thing 
even though it be but flesh deep.” 

“ Yet Ruston had many wounds and had 
lost much blood, but he stood up boldly 
before his eccusers until he opened his 
wounds afresh," I objected. 

* He did but cheat the gallows by tearing 
the cloths from his wound," he answered ; 
“in twenty-four hours he had died despite 
all that medical skill could do to save him. 
The cordial gave him strength for the time, 
but no human cordial or elixir can make a 
dying man live.” 

I was now undressed and laid upon my bed. 
Doctor Sterne bent over me, and gently took 
the bandages from my wound. It was hot 
and sore, and I winced as he touched it. 

His face became very grave as he looked 


closer at my breast. He nodded his head 
several times, murmuring words the meaning 
of which I could not catch. Then he poured 
some cooling salve into the wound and the 
heat and the pain were gone instantly as 
if bv magic. 

Then I must have fallen asleep at once, 
for I remembered nothing more, nor for 
many days after. 

It was long before I knew what had 
happened to me, and how near I had come to 
death, despite the physician's care, because 
poison had entered into my wound. When 
my wits came back, I was so weak that I 
could scarce move, and had no care to do 
anything but watch the shadows creep 
about my chamber. 

During these davs I saw no one save onlv 
Doctor Sterne and the servant who attended 
on me. And even when I grew stronger, 
and would ask him all the things that had 
happened, he would put his finger on his 
lips and shake his head. With the servant 
I fared no better, for when I questioned him, 
he too shook his head and answered me 
nothing. Afterwards I learned that he was 
deaf and dumb, and had for that reason been 
chosen by Doctor Sterne to wait upon them 
that were sick, since he could not do them 
harm by conversing with them or telling 
them untoward things, 
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But as I grew stronger I chafed against 
the silence which he would enforce upon me, 
and refused to bear it any longer. 

" Have patience, Sir Maurice,” he 
answered me gently, for to-morrow her 
ladyship returns and will tell you every- 
thing that you may know. That is the 
Countess's command, and I must obey it. 
Strange things have happened, as you will 
soon learn; but this much I may dare to tell 
you, that whilst you battled with death her 
ladyship never left your bed-chamber, and 
'twas not until her tears fell upon your heated 
brow that the fever began to leave you.”’ 

" Was I in truth near death ?” I asked, 
wondering. 

There is none living that was nearer, 
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but by the grace of God you wil! soon be 
sound again," he replied. 

* I knew nothing of sych danger, neither 
did I feel any pain," I said. ’Tis strange 
that so slight a wound should have brought 
me so near death.“ 

** "T was no honest wound," Doctor Sterne 
answered, with more heat than I had yet 
seen in him. The rogue who drew upon 
you was doubly a traitor, since his sword 
was poisoned. Had it been otherwise, my 
skil would have quickly made you whole 
again ; but once the poison had entered your 
veins, the fever came quickly and I had to 
fight two enemies instead of one. I pray 
God, that in this fair land of ours there be 
few such traitors as he who drew thus upon 


(To be continued.) 
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you. Thus much I have dared to tell you 
desrite her ladyship’s command ; from her 
you sha!l learn the rest, which is pleasanter 
in the telling." 

*[ think 1 can tell whose treacherous 
blade it was that brought me so nigh to 
death," I broke out, and if he were not 
gone to his account I would swear to be 
avenged.” 

„Peace! peace!” cried the old man, 
raising his hands solemnly. Think not of 
revenge, but rather of God's mercy to you 
in having saved your life." 

I would have questioned him further, 
but again he spoke to me of patience, till the 
morrow should reveal all the things that I 
yearned to know. 


CERTAIN ADVENTURES OF FELIX WESTGATE, AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


T was only natural that I should have 
looked rather foolish. Such a sudden 
meeting as this had not been exactly on my 
programme, and I did not seem to know 
what to do with it. Isimply sat and puffed 
and stared, with, I believe, a silly little smile 
to finish off the whole. 

The Bounder was quite at his ease. If it 
hadn't been for that note in his dress it 
would have been fairly easy to mistake him 
for an earl. He must have been surprised, 
but the only sign of it was a raising of the 
eyebrows. He was the first to speak, but 
that was not until he had made me feel still 


more foolish by looking me over very 
thoroughly. 

“ Another unexpected pleasure!” he 
said. 


** Ye—es," said I a bit doubtfully. 

* You were determined to catch it. I see 
you can put energy into other things than 
gardening." 

I wished I could look as cool as he did. 
He smiled when I failed to answer, and went 
on pleasantly : 

“To use a rather hackneyed expression, 
to what am I indebted for the honour of 
this visit ? I am delighted to meet you 
again, of course, but still d 

I had begun by this time to collect my 
scattered wits. I had also recovered my 
breath to a great extent. 

“ I didn’t intend to jump in here,” I said. 
“ | rushed for the nearest carriage. The 
fact is that I came out after a—a tramp.” 

The eyebrows went up again. “A 


tramp ? " 

" Yes" I said. A rather rough- 
looking chap, short, with a grimy face and 
a bristly beard. Did you happen to notice 
such a chap getting in this train ? " 

But what about him? What did you 
want him for!“ : 

The question came almost too soon. 
* Well," I said slowly, ''this chap—this 
tramp chap—came hanging about the house 
this morning, you know, and I had ever 
such a job to get rid of him. He pretended 
to want work, but, of course, all he wanted 
was to get a footing on the premises. You 
know the tricks of that kind of party. 
Anyway, as it turned out, he only pretended 
to clear off, and must have come back later 
on." 

My companion was certainly interested, 
and seemed to be thinking. ‘‘ Dear me," 
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CHAPTER IV. 


he said; “ was this before or after my 
visit ? " 

“ The first time was before you turned 
up," I answered. but he must have come 
back some time after you had gone." 

" Ah! You did not see him the second 
time ? " 

No; I must have been upstairs. It was 
then that he got into the house. That is, 
into the scullery. So, when I came down 
presently, I found that he had bolted with 
something—a small box.” 

He took his cigar from between his lips 
and gazed at me with increasing interest. 
Indeed,“ he said. A box? What sort 
of a box? 

„A tin box. A not very large tin box, 
built something after the style of a cash- 
box.“ 

* Ah! And what was in it ? " 

“ I don't know. In fact, it belonged to 
the premises, and not to me or my brother. 
And I never even looked into it.” 

* Belonged to the premises? Cutlery, 
I suppose. If it was left about like that it 
couldn't have been very valuable. 

“ No," I said, * that may be. But that 
was no reason why I should let the beggar 
keep it. So, as soon as I found out the loss, 
I raced after him. I was following him up, 
you know, when you saw me in High 
Street." 

* Now I begin to understand. You were 
coming to the station. But what made you 
do so?” 

„Well,“ I said, it was just a chance, of 
course, but I had an idea that he might try 
to get away by train. He i5 trying to get 
away by train, too ; in fact, I'm almost sure 
he is on this very train, box and all!” 

My companion looked considerably im- 
pressed, but he did not ask me how I knew. 
Perhaps he forgot, his mind being full of 
other matters. Almost at once, however, 
he began to compare my experiences with 
certain notes of his own. 

* You said a rather short, rough fellow, 
with a bristly beard, didn’t you?“ 

That's it. Did you see him?“ 

“ Wait a minute. Were there any other 
distinctive marks? What about his 
clothes ? "' 

I could only remember one thing. He 
wore a cap—a dirty-looking greyish cap." 

Ah! And what about his hair?“ 

“ It was cropped rather short. Now that 


I think of it, there was a good bit of the 
convict about him." 

He looked at me with a bit of a smile. 
" You are à smart young man," he said. 
* A credit to your school, Iam sure. You 
have prn a very fair description of a man 
who, I believe, is actually on this train.” 

“ You saw him ? " I cried excitedly. 

" Such is my impression. Just such a 
man as you describe passed me on the plat- 
form, going towards the front coaches. And 
I believe I noticed that he carried a brown- 
paper parcel under his arm—a parcel which 
might, undoubtedly, have contained a box.“ 

We looked at each other for a few seconds 
in silence. I was, of course, delighted, and 
he seemed considerably pleased by the effect 
he had brought about. Almost at once, 
however, he came back to business. 

" But what is your programme? To 
give the fellow & thrashing, I suppose, and 
recover the stolen goods. You won't 
trouble about the police. If they get hold 
of it they'll turn your cutlery into & Case, 
„ to the owner of the cottage, and 
spoil your holiday by police- court business. 

„So they would," I said doubtfully. 

* Get hold of the chap yourself. He'll 
be reasonable enough when he finds you on 
his heels. He's probably going on to Bolt- 
port, which is a big place—next station but 
two. Wait till he gets out, and drop on 


him then. See?" 
* I see," I answered. That seems the 
best plan. One doesn't want a fuss, es- 


pecially about cutlery. My brother wouldn't 
admire it.” 

No,“ he said as he looked at his watch; 
" no one admires unnecessary fuss. Ah, 
we shall be at Grimney Marsh in a few 
minutes. I only wish I could see the end 
of your adventure, but I have to get out 
here. Perhaps we'll meet again, though.“ 

He rose, threw the small remainder of his 
cigar out of the window, and lifted down his 
Gladstone bag, which had been lying on the 
rack above him. “ I'm spending the week- 
end here," he said carelessly. In fact, 
I shall be staying here until I can get a place 
at Sandford to suit me. It is quite possible 
that I may call at your cottage again.” 

I said, politely, that my brother would be 
pleased to see him, and when I had said it 
the train ran peacefully into the station. 
There were only two or three people on the 
platform in addition to the station staff. 


Having adjusted his dove-coloured hat, my 
compenion gripped his Gladstone, opened 
the door, and prepared to leave me. By 
that time I was seated in the corner nearest 
the door, and facing him. 

Just one minute," I said. Please 
look along the train to see that the fellow 
doesn't get out here, will you? If I looked 
out he might spot me and take the alarm." 

That's a good idea, he said. “PTN 
wait until they're all out, and tell you. 
I quite believe, though, that he will go on to 
Bolt port. 

With the door open, and one foot outside 
on the footboard, he stood and waited, 
looking along the train. He looked keenly, 
and anyone could have seen that he was 
thoroughly in earnest in this business. 
Other doors were banged to, the two or three 
passengers having taken their seats, and we 

eard the shrill whistle which signalled de- 
parture. The train actually began to move. 

" No," he said hurriedly, he hasn't 
alighted. You're all right. Good-bye!” 

That was my time. he had been looking 
at my face instead of pretending to look for 
my tramp, he must have seen that some- 
thing was up. As it was, he saw nothing 
until I had snatched at that Gladstone bag, 
wrenched it clear, and swung it to the other 
end of the compartment. 

It was a terrific half-minute. His face 
seemed to turn black, and he swore hard in 
one weighty word. If I had waited only a 
second, if I had hesitated, it would have 
been a hopeless case. I could not wait. 
I dared not hesitate. 

I hardly like to write it, even though I 
can plead that I was forced to hit as I did. 
Hitting below the belt is a thing detestable 
to me, and of course to every decent- 
minded chap. At the same time, when a 
thing must be done, there’s an end of it. 
Let me say, then, that I simply struck 
where I had resolved to strike, not viciously 
hard, but just hard enough. It was nothing 
to the blow one sometimes gets from a hard- 
cut cricket-ball, but it was sufficient for the 
purpose. My gentleman’s face turned from 
black to y as he let go the door-frame and 
clapped his other hand to his waistcoat. 
Then he doubled up and staggered, and I 
probably saved his life by a hearty push 
which sent him reeling on to the platform. 
And there he lay speechless, right at the 
feet of the station-master. 

They might have stopped the train— 
indeed, I had a terrible fear that they would, 
but it seemed that they did not think 
rapidly at Grimney Marsh. Every instant 
the train was gathering speed, and I did my 
best to clinch the matter by a shouted 
explanation : 

He's taken a little too much,” I yelled 
with all my might. “ Give him water,” 
and it did not seem necessary to say exactly 
what it was that the fellow had taken. 

The station-master appeared to compre- 
hend that. He smiled slowly, and bent 
over the gentleman who was unwell. Then 
he went to pick up the dove-coloured hat, 
which had rolled some yards away. I sat 
back in my seat, and gasped until the train 
was clear of the station. It had been a very 
trying time, that last fifteen minutes—very. 

For a while I did nothing but rest and 
compose myself, but it was soon time to be 
moving again. I picked up the Gladstone 
bag and placed it upon the seat opposite. 
It was with great relief that I found it sur- 
prisingly light for a bag of that size, but I 
was not astonished to see how new it was. 
For three or four minutes I sat and stared 
at it, afraid to put my theories to the test, 
dreading the revelation of a tremendous 
blunder. If I proved to have been wrong, 
what a commotion there would be! In 
that case I could hardly do better than go 
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and hide myself somewhere underground, or 
among the Mountains of the Moon. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to 
settle the one question for good and all. 
Pulling myself together once more, I leaned 
forward, undid the straps of the bag, and 
slipped back the catches. ‘hen, quite 
nervously, I opened it and peeped inside. 

One look was enough, and, with a great sigh 
of relief, I fastened the mystery up again. 

The next few minutes were spent in busy 
thinking. There was need to think when I 
remembered that I had to cope with a very 
keen and clever man, who was hardly likely 
to rest content because I had won the second 
round of the fight. Indeed, if I was not 
mistaken, there were two enemies to cope 
with, and perhaps one of them was still on 
the train. The best thing to do was to put 
myself well beyond their reach as quickly 
as I might. There was one more station— 
quite a small place—before we should reach 

oltport. I must get out there, and then 
make the best of my time. 

Five minutes later we ran into Wenterton, 
and again two or three folks alighted, while 
some half-dozen or so climbed in to proceed 
to Boltport. Without exposing myself, I 
man to make sure that my tramp did 
not alight. Then I waited until the train 
was actually starting before I got out my- 
self, bag and all. 

I watched the train out of the station. 
There was no sign of my tramp, but I 
wondered what he would think if he spotted 
me and the bag on the platform. also 
wondered whether he had seen my Bounder 
friend topple out at Grimney, and, if so, 
what he had thought of that. But, as he 
did not show his nose, the chances were 
that he had seen nothing, and would travel 
on to London with bright visions of a 
meeting there and a good time afterwards. 
Poor chap! 

When the train had gone I walked to the 
station-gates, where a porter was waiting for 
me. It struck me that he looked me over 
without any particular show of surprise 
even when I explained my position. 

had to rush for the train in a hurry,” 
I said. '' No time to get a ticket. What's 
the fare ? ” 

** Where from, sir ? ” he asked civilly. 

** Sandford.“ 

“ Oh, that’s one and a penny." 

I paid it up, and he gave me a slip of paper. 

"I want to know the nearest way to a 
magistrate's," I said then. Can you tell 
me? I'm in rather a hurry." 

Still there was no sign of surprise. 

“ You mean Mr. Saunderson, of course, 
sir," he said after a little puzzlement. ‘‘ Yes, 
he is the nearest istrate. Go straight 
down this road, and e the second turning 


to the left. The name of the house is 
Cheviot e. 
" Thanks," I said gratefully. And with 


that I set off at once. 

There was no difficulty in finding Cheviot 
Lodge. It was the largest house in a very 
pleasant and rural residential road, for a 

ood many of the very best Boltport people 
ived at Wenterton. From a little distance 
I thought I saw a carriage drive away, and 
when j walked up to the front door my 
ring was answered almost as soon as I had 
touched the bell It was a very stylish 
maid that stood and looked at my bag. 

* Is Mr. Saunderson in ? " I asked. 

All at once she seemed to understand 


something. * He's not in, sir," she said 
quickly; he has gone to the field. Will you 
go to him? 


** Field ? " I said, surprised. 

“ Yes; you go through the garden. But 
perhaps I had better show you. It is this way." 

Before I could protest she had tripped 
down the steps and was leading me away 


around the house. I followed stupidly 
through a garden-door hidden by climbing 
roses, and into a large and very nicely 
arranged garden. It was then that I became 
aware of voices—Qquite a number of voices— 
at a little distance away. Jupiter! I 
said to myself, I hope it isn't a garden- 
party." 

It was not. We reached the end of the 
garden, and in the enclosing wall found 
a door open. Beyond was a very fine field, 
and it was from this field that the voices 
came. I caught a glimpse of a deliciously 
green cricket-pitch, a small red and white 
pavilion, and a medley of cricket-flannels, 
and blazers, and ladies’ summer costumes. 
Then the girl stepped back from the gate 
to let me pass. 

There they are, sir, she said, and 
there’s the master, over by the pavilion.” 

With that explanation she seemed quite 
satisfied, and tripped lightly back to the 
house. Deciding that this was a rather 
curious way of introducing a fellcw to a 
magistrate, I gazed after her for a minute 
or two in astonishment. Then I turned, 
passed through the door, and stood looking 
about me. “tt was the only course that 
seemed to offer itself, and it certainly had 
pointe. 

There were not so many people as I had 
fancied at first—not more than about a dozen 
ladies, and perhaps some fifty other folks. 
Apparently there was a match in progress, 
or at least on the point of starting, for the 
field was set and & man in pads was just 
coming out of the pavilion. It was a gay 
and pleasant little scene, and my first survey 
stirred my pulses in a remarkable way. 
Cricket, on a perfect ground on a beautiful | 
afternoon! And I hadn't even touched a 
bat or tossed a ball for over a week ! I forgot 
that I was tired, and my extraordinary 
adventure became at once a thing of very 
inferior importance. I say, with all sincerity, 
that I immediately began to forget it 

I stood there for about two minutes, or 
perhaps three, without even wondering 
what I had better do next. The ruling 
pen which had nothing to do with tin 

xes or garden trenches, was rapidly taking 
hold of me. Then I saw a burly, rotund 
figure detach itself from a group near the 
pus and move rapidly across the field. 

t was dressed in flannel trousers and a 
flannel jacket, and it wore a straw hat. 
As it began to move, several people turned 
with interest to watch it. 

I watched it too, wondering if it was an 
umpire. Then I saw that it was turning 
straight towards the door by which I stood, 


and straight towards me. 
(To be continued.) 


F J Sato 
JOHNNY: “ You must be sure and read the new seria] 
in the“ B.O.P., dad !“ 
Dav: “ How's that, my boy ?" 
JOHNNY ; “ Beenuse it’s a Dair-raising story !" 


1 Jáliwah, a small jungle river, deep 
and swift, is about eighty yards broad 
where the recently opened single railway 
line crosses it on a spidery iron bridge. It 
lies between the stations of Gokurkondah, 
eight miles to the north, and Mullinoor, a 
loco depot, the same distance to the south. 
The intervening country traversed by the 


line is thinly populated—mostly jungle, 


‘not particularly dense or dangerous; and 
though wild animals had been occasionally 
: seen from passing trains, no attack had yet 
been made on the railway gangers and others 
whose duties took them along the section 
-on foot. But lately, extensive forest fires, 
the result of an unusually dry season, had 
been raging some leagues to the east ; other- 
wise the materials for this story would have 
been wanting. 

For two miles or 8o, both north and south 
Jof the Jáüliwah, the land steadily dipped 
towards the river at a stiffish gradient ; 
so trains, unless well under control, were 
liable to scuttle across the bridge at a 
‘dangerously high speed. Drivers and 
‘guards were well aware that the spot must 

approached cautiously, with all brakes 
on; but as instances of neglect or forgetful- 
ness were constantly occurring, the company 
stationed a  ganger-watchman on each 
bank, to display green flags by day and 
green lamps by night as an additional 
reminder to slow down—a make-shift that 
was to hold good till the bridge level had 
been raised and the inclines to the 
approaches decreased. TWO substantial 
masonry shelters for the men’s occupation 
had been built at the bridge-heads; they 
drew special p:y and were relieved every 
week. 

For some months nothing happened, and 
the arrangement worked satisfactorily. The 
fellows said that they often heard weird 
sounds proceeding from the thickets beyond 
the fencing, but no animals of a formidable 
nature had as yet appeared to one or the 
other. However, the narrative opens when 
the early-morning up train, on arrival at 
Mullinoor, reported that the north-bank 
watchman was not at his post, and that his 
green flag lay on the side path. 

Under instructions from headquarters a 
search-party went out on a light engine 
from Mullinoor, and close beyond the right- 
hand fencing they came upon some human 
bones, which were at once identified as those 
of the unfortunate ganger, from the fact of 
the signal lamp being found lying near. 
The conclusion come to was that a man-eater, 
driven out by the jungle fires to the east, had 
wandered this way and grabbed the fellow. 

As the “ kill" had taken place on the north 
bank, two men were now posted there, with 
orders to keep in company and carry a 
torch when leaving the shelter to signal niglit 
trains. 

For a few days all went well, till lo! the 
man on the south bank lost his life in exactly 
the same way as the other, a search-party 
ascertaining that he too had been pounced 
on and devoured by a tiger! After this 
second seizure no one would fill the vacancy, 
in spite of the high wages, in spite of the 
offer to quadruple the guard on each side ; 
the two north-bank men promptly struck, 
and the Jáliwah danger-spot was thus 
temporarily left to itself. The company 
therefore decided to erect new iron-grated 
shelters, but to stand more on the rises, 

further removed from the river, and closer 
on to the metals, and in which the watch- 
men could remain secure during the night 
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MAN v. BEAST: 
INDIAN TIGER ADVENTURE. 
Bv H. HERVEY. 


AN 


by exhibiting their lamps through the 
gratings instead of going out for the purpose 
—as hitherto. 

“ Er—Glenny ! ” 

I was Glenny, twenty-two, a year in the 
country, and epoiling to distingvish myself 
as a shooter of big game. I was personal 
assistant or confidential clerk to Mr. Holland, 
manager of our railway, and who now 
called me as I passed the open door of his 
office, situated in the least noisy part of the 
headquarters terminus. 

“ Yes, sir.“ I answered, entering and 
halting by his table. It was the morning 
after the second seizure had been reported 
and confirmed by the scarch-party. 

„Of course you have heard of the Jéliwa’- 
watchmen being carried off by tigers? 

“ J have, sir.” 

* Well, as you have shown yourself to be 
somthing of a gunner by shooting that 
cheetah the other day, will you go to the 
Jaliwah to try and bag this man-eater ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir," I replied, tingling with 
excitement, and proud at the bare idea of 
his selecting me, for I had made up my 
mind that he would send for some one mo 
experienced from up the line. : 

“ Take Lane with you ; but look after him, 
for he is a nevice in such matters. I did 
think of sending Cope, but he would be 
sure to get drunk. Lane has pluck, if not 
experience.” 

I'll take care of him, sir.” 

* Good. As you may be away several 
days, go properly provided. Tell Messrs. 
Wetherford, Gray, and Polton from me to 
give you all facilities, and you may be off 
as soon as you can." 

Very well, sir.“ 

* The ironwork for the new shelters will 
not be ready for some days ; we cannot leave 
the Jáliwah unprotected till they are built, 
and in the meanwhile not a man will go 
there unless the tiger is destroyed; therefore 
look sharp about it.” 

Wetherford was chief engineer; Gray, 
locomotive superintendent, and Polton, 
traffic manager ; so things were made easy 
for me. Lane—a greater greenhorn than 
myself—was Wetherford’s assistant, a 
young fellow a little my junior, and a great 
chum. To be brief, our arrangements were 
quickly completed. Polton ordered the 
driver of that afternoon's goods to stop a 
few minutes at Jáliwah south bank to drop 
us, Wetherford loaned me a trolly, while 
Gray undertook to have a light engine ready 
at Mullinoor in case of necessity. Lane 
and I had no sporting arms, so Polton, the 
commandant of the railway volunteers, 
allowed us to take two Martinis from the 
armoury, with ten rounds of ball ammuni- 
tion. 

At about 4 p.m. the goods pulled up at our 
destination; out we bundled, with our 
traps and followers. All hands turning to, 
we speedily pitched the tents—a single-pole 
for ourselves and a rowtie for the natives; 
the servants set about preparing dinner, and 
in the interim we two, shouldering our rifles, 
went to have a look round. 

There's more cover on the other side than 
on this," remarked Lane, as we gazed at the 
opposite bank. 

“ Yes, and most likely the tiger has his 
lair over there; he must have crossed the 
bridge for the second * kill? " — 

“ I wonder if he is by himself ? ” 

“ Little doubt of that, as the man-eater is 
known to generally prowl alone.” 


* How did he pass the river?“ queried 

ne. 

“ Swam it—I should say; unless he hopped 
from sleeper to sleeper of the bridge, which 
I do not think probable. "There's not even 
& side plank to walk on: vou should get 
Wetherford to have one laid down." 

* [t does iook a ticklish thing to negotiate 
on foot," assented Lane; “so high above 
the water, on those spindly quadripods, and 
not even a wire fence to hold on by. Is this 
why you brought the trolly, Glen ? ” 

“ I knew nothing of the bridge; but I 
thought a trolly would be useful in case we 
had any bucketing about to do. At all 
evente, 'twill be handy for cressing the 
bridge ; I'd not attempt it walking." 

As it is a man-eater, and we are the only 
human beings here, I suppose we may expect 
him to-night ? ” 

„Can't say; but we'll make ready for a 
visit. Come along." 

I had three rough mZcháns or platforms 
built on three trees close to camp: one for 
us, the other two—larger—for our followers. 
We had dinner, and as soon às the natives 
finished theirs we all took to the trees. I 
placed no reliance in the vigilance of our 
domestics; they were not accustomed to 
situations of this kind, so I gave them the 
centre tree; but I counted on the trolly- 
men or pushers, whose tree stood more 
towards the river. Our máchán immediately 
faced the jungle, out of which we expected 
Stripes to make his appearance. 

We sat in silence, with our faculties 
stretched to the utmost. A bright moon 
sailed the heavens ; a deathly stillness pre- 
vailed—unbroken even by the howling of 
jackals. We waited and waited, and I was 
seriously thinking of giving up, when a 
fool of a trolly-man shouted in vernacular 
at the top of his voice, “ Sir, the tiger is 
coming across the bridge ! " 

Unfortunately, our position did not 
command the bridge—we had not dreamt 
of the tiger using it. Hastily descending 
from our perch, we stole over to the pushers’ 
tree, and shinned up to their máchán—only 
to see the tiger reach the other bank and 
slink off into the thicket ! No doubt the 
trolly-man’s cry had scared the brute—he 
imagined by the hush that we had all gone 
to sleep, and was sneaking over, hoping to 
take us unawares ! 

Down, sharp, and rig the trolly!” 
I whispered to the men; “ but do not be 
shouting again! Come on, Lane, we'll try 
and get a shot at him! 

In à few minufes we two were seated in 
the front part of the little truck; I holding 
the brake-handle and Lane nursing our 
rifles, while two pushers jumped up behind ; 
we did not require all four, as the gradient 
would be enough. We started; in my 
excitement or forgetfulness I did not think 
of the brake ; the consequences being that we 
gathered way unchecked, rattled down the 
slope, and swept on to the bridge at a 
tremendous speed. 

It was giddy work, Far below the narrow 
girders and their widely placed transverse 
sleepers the moonlight shimmered on the 
dark Jáliwah, eddving and swirling round 
the slender quadripods, which, with all 
their bracing, gave an idea of flimsiness 
to the whole structure. "There was a sort of 
horrible fascination in glancing below, and 
this made us temporarilv oblivious of the 
main object in hand; but the trolly-men, 
more accustomed to such blood.-curdling 
predicaments, and more nervous about the 


tiger than anything else, kept a better look- 
out than we did; for, just as we were 
approaching the empty north-bank shelter 
we heard a muttered exclamation and felt 
a jolt as both men sprang off and rushed for 
the little building! I and Lane promptly 
followed, without waiting to locate the 
enemy, and the next instant the abandoned 
trolly hurtled away, carrying our Martinis, 
which, in the flurry of the moment, Lane 
had dropped on the machine! True, we 
were safe from actual attack ; but how to get 
out again ? How regain camp, recover our 
rifles, and, above all, how clear the line of the 
truck for the up night mail train? Un- 
armed as we were, we dare not step out of 
the shelter, for the man-eater might be 
round the corner, expecting some such move 
on our pa`t. What was to be done ? 

After tl ese dire thoughts scurried through 
my brain in as many seconds, I determined 
to hazard a peep outside. Im posing silence 
on my companions, I gingerly opened the 
door by degrees, and we two glanced down 
the line. We saw the trolly : her momentum 
had taken her perhaps fifty paces up the rise, 
and the slowing click-clack of her wheels told 
us that she would soon stop; but imagine 
our feelings when, on looking more to the 
right, we saw the tiger on the low bank 
above the metals, keeping pace with the 
truck, and regarding it with evident curiosity! 
The click-clack ceased, but only for a 
moment; in the next, yielding to the down 
gradient, the trolly commenced to run back, 
and, simultaneously, we beheld the varmint 
skulk off into cover! We nipped out, 
arrested the truck, with our rifles all safe, 
sprang on, and, giving a strong shove-off, 
made for camp as fast as the two men 
could push ; I and Lane standing up, with 
our pieces in hand and our faces to the rear. 
We saw nothing more of the tiger that night : 
we were too fagged to talk, so went to bed 
at once. 


“The north bank is the place to get him, 
Lane," I observed, as we sat at early coffee 
the next morning. 

“So I think. Funny that he should 
have taken such an interest in the trolly— 
eh?” 

“ Curiosity. He cannot have seen such a 
thing before.” 


“And he made no attempt to interfere © 


with it. I wonder if he would have held off 
if there had been anyone on it? What a 
splendid target he presented ! " 

Lane's words set me thinking. Yes, 
indeed! I could have plugged the animal 
nicely, either while the trolly moved, or— 
better still—as she paused at the culminating 
point ere giving to the gradient. The 
question was whether the tiger would 
behave in the same fashion had a man been 
on the truck ? I believed he would : at all 


events, the sight would bi ing him out of cover 


and thus give me my chance. It was a 
foolhardy idea, the outcome of my inex- 
perience. 

“TIl go by myself,” I said, after a good 
ponder. 

* Why not take me ? " pleaded Lane. 

“ For three reasons: one, that you are 

eener than I am; secondly, that two 
ellows might scare the brute and prevent 
him from showing; and thirdly, because I 
promised Holland to take care of you.” 

Lane was silent. ' 

“I have an idea that this feline is new 
at man-hunting, and pounces on solitary 
individuals ; witness his not attacking the 
pair of watchmen who were placed on the 
north bank after the first chap had been 
killed; but he is canny for all that. Un- 
necessary to have a soul with me, for we 
know that the trolly will travel of herself 
80 far as I want her to go. I'll do it this 
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afternoon. You stay on this bank, and if 
yon chance to see ihe tiger before I do, why, 
laze away.” . 

Lane made no immediate rejoinder; 
plainly, he did not approve of my intention, 
and appearec to be thinking deeply. I 
said no more, and waited for him to speak, 

* Ido not like it at all, Glenny,” he at 
length observed. Why should you run all 
the risk? 

* My dear chap, because you are newer at 
the business than I am." 

* All very fine; but how do you know 
that, should the tiger appear, he will not 
go for you before you can say ‘ knife,’ and 
if you miss—what then? 

“ You can take a shot at him," I replied, 
with a forced laugh, for I began to feel 
uncomfortable. 

* Yes; but you and he might get mixed 
up—l'm not much of a marksman, 
remember." 

His argument came quite within the 
range of probability. The tiger might not 
be so curious and shy of the trolly if he saw 
a man on it. Given that he did not nail 
me unawares, I might miss him with my 
first bullet; ere I could slip in a fresh 
cartridge he might grab me, and Lane would 
have no opportunity of getting in & safe 
shot—even at so short a range as a hundred 
yards or so. I was stumped. 

Look here," he continued; the chief 
thing is to ascertain if the beast, on seeing 
the trolly by daylight, and with you on it, 
will come out of cover, and whether he will 
attack, or keep his distance, as he did last 
night.” 

** Yes—well ? ” 

“ What.say you to our sending the trolly 
with a dummy figure on it! 
comes out, but does not meddle with the 
dummy, then you go this afternoon, as you 
propose.” 

It was a good idea ; which I resolved to 
adopt, so at once set to carrying it out. 

* Clean clothes won't do, Glen," cried 
Lane, seeing me lug a spare suit of white 
from my bag. 

„Why not ? ” I snapped. 

* His keen scent will tell him it is not a 
real man. You get into those clean togs, 
and let's make the dummy out of what 
you've got on." 

The advice was sound : I changed clothes, 
and then we commenced constructing the 
figure. Folding two pairs of blankets, we 
shoved them into the trouser-legs ; buttoned 
the coat over two pillows, stuffed the sleeves 
with rolled-up counterpanes, and secured 
trunk to legs with braces. For the head, 
we made a ball of & sheet and attached it 
to the body with pins; then we jammed on 
& sun-hat, and Lane, with & piece of char- 
coal, picked out a Guy Fawkes of a face 
below it. 

It may be asked why we did not agree 
to pot at the tiger from this bank, in the 
looked.for event of his being lured from 
cover by the dummy-ridden trolly? We 
had Service Martinis, and the range was not 
much more than a beggarly hundred yards. 
The answer is that we were tyros in shooting, 
and had not much confidence in our aims, 
though in pluck we were not deficient. 
Holland had paid me a compliment in his 
allusion to my killing that cheetah. I had 
Shot it by the veriest fluke, and that too with 
my muzzle poked through the iron bars of a 
window, and almost touching the varmint's 
head. My chief consequently inferred that 
I was something of a shtkarrie ; as a matter 
of fact I was not, hcwever enthusiastic I 
might be on the subject. As to aim, Lane 
and I could hit a haystack at fifty yards— 
in cold blood, but plugging a tiger at double 
that distance, with our nerves all of a 
tingle, was a feat we did not dream of. 


f the tiger- 
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We hastened .over breakfast, and then 
carefully reconnoitred the north bank; all 
was quiet, and no sign of the enemy. We 
waited till the next train passed: the line 
would be clear for another two hours, so 
now was our time. We seated the dummy 
securely on the trolly and gave it a shove 
off. It slithered down the gradient at 
gathering speed, and went click.clacking 
across the bridge, passed over, and began 
breasting the opposing incline. It had 
hardly ascended & dozen paces above the 
bridge level ere out popped Stripes from 
the bushes and stood gazing at the machine ; 
he followed its progress with his eyes, 
followed its retrogression, and not until 
the truck was a good way back across the 
bridge did the brute retake himself to 
cover! Sending men to bring up the 
vehicle, which had spent itself a little short 
of t:e south bank, we pulled the dummy 
to bits and set to talking. 

“ That clinches ii, e: I'll go this 
afternoon; the tiger is eure to repeat his 
antics; I can stop the trolly with the 
brake and aim with certainty.” 

* Do let me come ! " he pleaded. 

„No, old chap," I replied resolutely ; 
* I've already told you so. I shall be all 
right, and won't miss at so short a range. 
Nor am I funky in going by myself, whereas 
—honestly—I should feel nervous if I had 
you with me. Besides, I am responsible for 
you to Holland." 

* Very well; if you will have it 80; but 
promise me, if you do miss, and the tiger 
comes for you, that you'l try and stand 
clear—if only for a couple of seconds." 

* How do you mean ? " 

** Dodge him round the trolly if you can, 
so that I get a shot at him from here. 
See," he added, showing me his Martini, 
** I've sighted to a hundred yards: I'll aim 
low, and do my level best to back you.” 

He spoke almost hysterically, and I 
afterwards thought that of the two he was 
more alive to the rashness of my undertaking. 

I laughed. So be it; I'll try and give 
you a clear field; but for goodness’ sake 
don't loose off unless you are quite sure 
of yourself; you might dril me instead of 
the beast! | i 

“I promise not to do that—if I can 


help it.” 

1 longed for the time to pass. I was 
not altogether without apprehension, but, 
having laid my F perhaps 
to the plough, it would not do to turn back. 
Luncheon came; we discussed it, and at 
about three o'clock, with two hours before 
next train time, the trolly was rigged ; I, 
clutching my loaded rifle, boarded her, and, 
after a parting hand-shake with Lane, I 
gave the word to shove off, and down the 
incline I rattled. 

As the wheels click-clacked faster and 
ran over the bridge sleepers, I confess to a 
feeling of misgiving, for in another few 
seconds I might be face to face with the 
most dreaded of all wild animals. I might 
be his victim! However, there was no re- 
treating now, so, bracing myself together, 
I prepared for action. I crossed the bridge, 
and now commenced running up the opposite 
slope. With one hand on the brake, the 
other grasping my full-cocked Martini, I 
reached the spot where the man-eater had 
showed earlier in the day: I passed it; 
whereupon, jamming down the brake, I 
stopped the trolly and looked about for the 
tiger; but he was nowhere to be seen! I 
ranged my eyes along the thicket, to both 
sides of the line, but saw no traces of the 
brute. I coughed, I gave a low shout, to no 
purpose! I braked the trolly, dismounted, 
and warily approached the right-hand 
fencing, the side from which the animal had 
come on the two previous occasions. I went 
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right up to the wires and peered about, 
feeling uncommonly cheap. I took up a 
few small stones and chucked them into 
the bushes. No good. I glanced across to 
the south bank ; there stood Lane, rifle in 
hand, and our followers, grouped behind 
him, all intently watching me. 

What should Ido? Go back, and perha 
be laughed at by Lane, and be covertly 
dubbed a funk-stick by our natives ? That 
wouldn’t do. I should never forgive myself 
for sidling out. No, I would go on; very 
possibly I might obtain sight of the beast 
sheltering under the trees, for I knew that 
felines are in the habit of taking a siesta 
during the warmer hours of the day. But 
I had no idea of walking blindly into the 
monster's jaws. The immediate margin of the 
river on this side was open ; I would keep 
along it, and fix all my regards on the jungle 
to my left. 

I accordingly turned, descended the slope 
& bit, and when abreast of the open margin 
I dumb-showed to Lane that I intended to 
cross the fencing and skirt the water's edge. 
He understood me, for, after signing to our 
people to stand their ground, ha straddled 
the fence and moved forward. Good chap ! 
he was determined to aid me if he could. 
Warily I advanced—with rifle at the ready 
and finger on trigger. I scanned every 
foot of ground to my left front, as far as my 
eyes could penetrate the greenery. I added 
another fifty paces or so ; but still no tiger ! 

I paused, feeling vaguely puzzled and 
disappointed, for by now my blood was up, 
and I had a fierce longing to discover the 
varmint and destroy him. I gave a swift 
glance at the other bank, to see Lane 
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faithfully keeping pace with me, and the 
nav ves as they were. I proceeded another 
few vards—without sucess. I again halted ; 

.1 looked across the river. Lane was 
abreast of mc, but—merciful heaven! 
there, within ten feet of him, and entirely 
screened from his view by some bushes, 
but all too evident to me, I beheld the 
orange-black colouring of the tiger—crouched 
and straining for the spring! My sensa- 
tions were terrible for one awful moment ; 
the beast—even while my horrified gaze 
rested on him—might launch himself on my 
unconscious friend ! 

But how to save him ? As usual in such 
crises there was no time to warn him of his 
peril. I might have turned back ; he would 
copy me, although flight in his case would 
be futile. Ere he could have taken a step 
the feline would be upon him! For that 
fearful moment I stood petrified, 5 ; 
in the next, I dropped on one knee, and, 
taking as careful aim as my thudding heart 
and twitching muscles would allow, I 
pulled trigger ! Thank God! my bullet 
sped true, for, on the smoke lifting, to my 
unspeakable joy I perceived the great tawny 
body kicking about in the bushes, while my 
chum—the picture of bewilderment—limply 
stood staring in the direction of the com- 
motion! To rush back to the trolly, release 
the brake, give her & shove, spring on, and 
scuttle away was the work of barely three 
minutes. Lane met me, and when I 
leaped to the ground he threw his arms 
round my neck and in broken accents 
thanked me for saving his life. 

“ | hadn't the slightest idea he was on 
this side," murmured my chum. 


* Nor I, old chap ; otherwise I'd not have 
left the most hazardous part of the business 
to you." 

“ He must have crossed—after the dummy 
affair." 

* Yes—by swimming farther up or down ; 
impelled by hunger, no doubt, and guided 
by an awful cunning that taught him to 
see through our ruse of the morning.” 
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“He put two and two together. In 
spite of our making up the dummy in worn 
clothes, the brute detected the trick, and his 
powers of reasoning told him that he ran 
small chance of getting a feed on the north 
bank; so he swam this time, and took a 
détour, for he guessed that we would spot 
him if he again tried the bridge. He made 
move for move. It has been a regular case 
of Man versus Beast—the one endeavouring 
to circumvent the other. Thank God we 
won!“ 

Summoning our followers, we hastened to 
where the tiger lay. He was stone dead, and 
examination showed that my bullet had 
pierced his brain—a most fluky shot, for, 
as a matter of fact, I had aimed at 
his right shoulder, which stood out more 
5 to my view than the rest of his 


y. 

We returned to camp with the carcass, 
struck tents, and packed up. With a flag I 
stopped the evening local; we boarded 
her, and finally reached headquarters by 
sundown, where we created a tremendous 
sensation in describing our adventure. 

Needless to add that Lane and I have been 
close friends since that memorable time on 
the banks of the little Jáliwah. 
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|? is not often that a man is actually 
named by his initials, although his 
identity may be recognised by them. Even 
Shakespeare would not be recognised if 
simply referred to as W. S." But, who- 
ever asks for a translation of the initials 
F. C. G. * If they do not stand for Francis 
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Carruthers Gould, they do not stand for 
anything or anybody. To think of anyone 
else possessing these initials is rank heresy. 
They belong by a sort of kingly right to the 
great caricaturist who, in despite of politics 
or parties, and without once lowering the 
flag under which he fights, has won the 
respect and even affection of those whose 
opinions are the very opposite of his own, 
and is able to count among his best friends 
the very men whom he caricatures. 

I believe that gall is a constituent of ink, 
but it all seems to evaporate when used as a. 
medium by F. C. G. For instance, he has 
drawn Mr. Chamberlain as Brer Fox a 
hundred times, as the terrible travelling 
dog who has terrorised the railway-station 
ind eaten all his labels; as the tiger in the 
well-known limerick — 


“There was a young lady of Niger 
Who went for a ride on a tiger; 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger”; 


as & very frivolous old man, standing upon 
his head and being addressed by his dis- 
tinguished son as follows: 


„Tou are old, Father Joseph, the young man said, 
*Though your head doesn't show any white, 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head; 
Do you think at your age it is right ?'" 


and in & thousand other strange guises, 
contortions, and poses. Yet, so clever are 
they, and so free from any petty spirit of 
Spite or meanness, that, so far from giving 
offence to the distinguished statesman, 


SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


GOULD. 


they delight him very much more than 
many a so-called compliment would; and if 
you were to visit Highbury you would find 
quite a number of the framed originals of 
these famous cartoons hanging upon its walls, 
and F. C. G. has shown me the autographed 
hotograph, inscribed on the back with the 
Een ** From the real Chamberlain to the 
author of the fictitious Chamberlain." 

In spite of the fact that F. C. G. is no 
longer young in years, that he has had a 
busy and strenuous life, that he has been 
knighted by the King, and occupies a 
position of singular influence, yet he not 
only has a very vivid recollection of his 
boyhood, but has never really idc dels it. 
He is still Frank by name and frank by 
nature ; he has not a mean fibre in him. He 
still says and does things with the straight- 
forwardness of a schoolboy, and he loves 
his boyhood's books to-day as much as he 
did fifty years ago. 

Nothing so fully proves the indelible 
nature of the books read in boyhood as the 
fact that F. C. G. still derives from these half 
his inspiration. The animal folk.lore of 
Æsop, the old legends and fairy-tales, the 
jingles and nursery rhymes, the boy's 
classics, like Robinson Crusoe" and the 
„Chronicles of Froissart,” and the more 
modern classics of childhood—* Uncle 
Remus" and ‘Alice in Wonderland '"— 
have been used by the clever caricaturist 
with unfailing humour, freshness, point, and 
variety. 

When I visited him at his house he took 
me up to his den and there showed me the 
unique decorations which he had done with 


his own hands. ‘ These are all memories 
of my boyhood,” he said. “You will 
recognise in the quaint figures round the 
frieze the political celebrities of the day. 
I have re nted them as the Canterbury 
Pilgrims from Dan Chaucer. I thought it 
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and as everybody, from the least to the 
greatest, knew the gaoler, he soon became 
aware of the fact that a mere schoolboy was 
making fun of him. It amounted to lèse- 
majesté. Nearly bursting with wrath, he 
went to the mayor, a gentleman who out- 
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would be a happy notion to make all my 
political characters amble in procession 
round my room. Then, this overmantel 
represents the Combat des Trentes 
from Froissart; and the panelled ceiling, you 
will see, is ornamented with the coats of 
arms of the Knights of the Garter, mentioned 
in the same book. 

** The boys would like to learn, Sir Frank," 
I said, whether you were a caricaturist 
from the beginning, or whether, like Topsy, 
in * Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ you ‘ growed.’ " 

“I don't think boys ought to be dis- 
couraged if they do not immediately find 
their vocation," replied F. C. G. Indeed, 
I think very few boys do. We read of 
Millais being the Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy in his early teens, but such 
cases are rare. As a rule, however, if a 
boy has a strong bent, he will find his place 
sooner or later, but it may be later. It 
certainly was so in ig beu But, steady 
work on the thing in hand at the moment 
is never lost, and a boy should not imagine 
he is wasting his time simply because his 
oocupation is not wholly to his mind, and 
does not always seem to be the thing he was 
born for." 

“ Yes,” I said, I believe that; but I 
suppose you were a caricaturist even while 
you were a schoolboy, were you not?” Sir 
Frank chuckled at some amusing recollec- 
tion before he replied. 

“ I lived in Barnstaple when I was a boy," 
said F. C. G., who is proud of the fact that 
he is a Devonian, ‘‘ and I remember ung 
into an awful row with the town gaoler. 
don’t know whether there is such an in- 
dividual nowadays. I suppose, like Dickens's 
Bumble, whom he greatly resembled, 
if Phiz’s drawing is to be trusted, he has 
been improved off the face of the earth, in 
company with the town pump and the 
n But he was a very big man at 
Barnstaple—big in body and big in 
bumptiousness. He wore a huge round 
cloak, which stood out all round the bottom 
like a tent or a crinoline, a big old-fashioned 
wideawake hat, and always carried an 
old-fashioned whalebone-ribbed umbrella 
of the Sairey Gamp pattern. He looked 
singularly like a baby elephant from the rear, 
and I could not forbear caricaturing him. In 
fact he was one of my favourite subjects, 
and as Barnstaple is not a very big place, 


Gladstoned Gladstone in the amplitude of h. 
collars, and told to him his tale of woe ! 

* The mayor was a kindly gentleman, and 
said soothingly, ‘ Well, well, he is only a 
boy!’ But, your worship,’ interposed the 
gaoler, ‘ it’s not only me as the young scamp 
is a takin’ off, 'e's actally bin caricturing 
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sentation of himself that the r gaoler 
went away disgusted. If a telon mule x 
would not take up his cause, he felt that his, 
indeed, was a hopeless case.” 

And at school,” I said, you sometimes 
caricatured the masters, and got into trouble 
for so doing ? " 

“ Well" said Sir Frank. I suppose I 
had the usual schoolbov’s respect for the 
man behind the cane, but no particularly 
painful episode stands out in my memory. 
I was always a bit serious, you know, even in 
those young days, and my classical studies 
made a sort of pictorial impression upon my 
mind. I often utilised incidents in the lives 
of my classical heroes for the purposes of 
something in the nature of caricature. But 
even then I had well marked political leanin 
and I remember very well, during one of the 
contests at Barnstaple, making the town 
laugh with a cartoon in which a donkey was 
the leading figure. Elections were much 
livelier in those days than they are now, for 
the voting was all open, as you know, and 
hustings were erected from which the 
candidates harangued the crowd and tried 
to persuade them to their own way of think- 
ing. In Barnstaple, as everywhere else in 
those unregenerate times, there was a good 
deal of bribery, both open and indirect. 
Both parties sought to find favour with 
electors by patronising their shops, or 
helping some cause in which they were 
interested. Now in our town there was 
an ancient prehistoric sort of vehicle called 
a donkey-fly. You will still see its modern 
successor at seaside resorts, and, as there 
was tremendous anxiety on the part of the 
rivals to get every possible vote, my carica- 
ture showed the overweening anxiety of a 
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you’; and to prove his terrible assertion he 
took from his pocket a sketch of the mayor 
himself, nearly lost in his high collar, and 
with his solitary cur] sticking up on the top 
of his bald head. The mayor laughed so 
heartily when he saw this comical repre- 


lot of well-known people in the town to 
patronise the donkey-fly, in order to obtain 
its owner's vote. Ï suppose the old man 
never had more distinguished patron 
in his life, but which side he voted for I do 
not remember.“ 
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* With such a good start in the West 
country," I said, I suppose you came to 
London at a very early age, and at onee 
entered the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons and took the world by storm 
with your brilliant cartoons." 

I suppose there was a twinkle in my eye 
which showed that I was joking, for F. C. G. 
ignored my remark and said, “I stepped 
from school into the local bank. My father 


that the fact of my being reared in 
a sort of atmosphere of pencils, 
indiarubber, pens, dhalta, T- 
squares, easels, and drawing-boards 
accounted for my penchant for 
wasting my time in nonsense 
sketches. Perhaps, too, he 
thought that a course of finance 
would effect a cure. But my own 
private opinion is, that there was 
a vacancy for a boy of sixteen in 
the bank just at that time, and 
my parents thought that I might 
do worse than try to fill it. I 
stayed there for four years, and 
I think I worked fairly steadily 
and gave my employers satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, I still con- 
tinued to amuse myself and my 
fellow-clerks with my caricatures. 
One sees a good many different 
types in a bank, on both sides of 
the counter. Town magnates, old 
farmers and their wives, and all 
the varied types of the West 
country came into the bank and 
provided studies for my pencil, 
and if any amusi incident 
happened either in p^ bank or 
in the town I generally made a 
pictorial record of it. 

“ It is remarkable how one’s 
characteristics even in choice of 
subject persist all through one's 
life. Even in those early days I 
was very fond of representing 
my comrades in the bank, and the people of 
the town, as birds and animals, both wild and 
tame. This, as you know, is still the charac- 
teristic of my work. Here, for instance, is a 
caricature I drew for * Truth’ nearly twenty 
years ago, in which almost every notability of 
the day is represented. This is Sir Henry 
Irving asa crane, there is Mr. Gladstone as an 
eagle, Lord Wolseley as a game-cock, Lord 
Charles Beresford as a seagull, the late H. M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, as a. penguin, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury as a dodo ! 
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“ This fondness for animals has been life- 
long. Even to-day my house is a sort of 
refuge for stray cats. I might inscribe 
over my door, No derelict cat refused 
admission,’ and I will show you presently 
some of my really serious animal and bird 
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and I could not commend a more delightful 
study to the boys of to-day.. Even if 
they cannot utilise it in their daily work, 
as I have done, it will, nevertheless, be 
a constant pleasure in life, and certainly 
makes an excursion into the country a 
thousand times more interesting and in- 
structive. For instance, when I am in 
the country, whether I see a bird flying, 
perched upon a tree, hopping or running, 
near or distant, I can recognise it by 
unmistakable signs. And even if I do not 
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see it, but hear its voice, I can tell you its 
name." 

* Turning aside for a moment,” I said, 
* from this talk about your young days, I 
would like you to tell me which birds and 
animals you have found to lend themselves 
most kindly to the uses of the caricaturist.”’ 

“ It is really very hard to say," said 
F C. G. thoughtfully, ** for so much depends 
upon the characteristics of the man carica- 
tured. Sir John Tenniel was very fond of 
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representing Mr. Gladstone as a 
lion, and it is easy to see that his 
face, and especially his flashing 
eyes, lent themselves to this 
form of presentation in a remark- 
able manner. In the same way, 
it would be difficult, though not 
impossible, successfully to repre- 
sent Mr. Chamberlain by the 
* same animal, because his features 
5; are of a different type. I once 
represented Lord Rosebery as a 
penguin, and he was so pleased 
with the caricature that he not 
only bought the original, but, 
knowing my tastes, he made me 
a present of this beautiful set of 
Dresser's ** Birds of Europe.” But, 
8 generally, I should think 
that among birds the stork, the 
owl, and the parrot most easily 
lend themselves to human .cha- 
racteristics. At the same time, 
if one has the knack of catchin 

a likeness, almost any anima 
that runs, or bird that flies, can 
be endowed with a human visage 
which is perfectly recognis- 
able." 

„Well, now to get back," I 
said. We left you in the bank 
at Barnstaple, and you stayed 
there for four years, you say?!“ 

" Yes," said F. C. G., * and 
then I came to London." 

“ Ah,” I interpolated, “ at last 
you found your true vocation, and that it 
was not finance, but fancy, which was going 
to make your fortune.” 

* On the contrary," said F. C. G., “I 
stuck to finance—though without making 
my fortune—for another twenty years and 
more. Some wiseacres assert that if a man 
has not made a name for himself by the time 
he is forty, he is doomed to mediocrity for the 
rest of his natural life. I can only say in 
reply to this statement that I was an 
obscuré member of the Stock Exchange at 
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that age, and only looked upon my art as a 
hobby. Still, I rode my hobby pretty per- 
sistently, and, as you may well imagine, I 
never lacked for models, or for situations 
which lend themselves to caricature and 
pietorial representation. You have nothing 
to do but to walk down Throgmorton 
Street to realise that. Some people might 
think that twenty years spent on the Stock 
Exchange was waste time, from my present 
point of view. But I am not wholly 
inclined to agree with them. You see, a 
caricaturist, especially if he is a serious 
critic of life, needs something in his con- 
stitution very much beyond a mere facile 
pencil or a lively imagination. Had I been 
thrown as a young man into the hurly-burly 
of newspaper life I should probably have 
grown careless before I grew serious —a 
young newspaper man is so apt to turn his 
pen or pencil to anything which comes along 
without much thought of its bearing upon 
life or character. do not say that there 
are not many notable exceptions, but that 
is undoubtedly the tendency. Now, my 
long association with business, and the fact 
that until I reached middle life I did not 
make my livelihood by my art, gave time 
and opportunity for my opinions and the 
more serious side of my character to 
mature. So that, all things considered, the 
reparation for my life's work, though a 
one, was quite necessary and very 
beneficial. 

** By the way, I hear that many men who 
knew me in the City in the old days still 
have my cartoons framed and hung up in 
their offices. It is pleasant to think that one 
is remembered by old friends, even though 
I have deserted them.” 

Well, Sir Frank," I said, I suppose 
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with the end of your time of preparation the 
scope of this article.is exhausted, for all the 
world knows of your work in these later days. 
But I would like you to tell the readers of 
the B. O. P. just how you go to work in 
preparing a cartoon.” 

* I suppose," said F. C. G., ** that you are 
yourself sometimes asked how you write 
a story, and you find it very difficult to 
make a satisfactory reply. I find the same 
difficulty now. However, I may say that I 
visit both Houses of Parliament, and more 
especially the Commons, and I suppose 
long practice has enabled me to carry away 
a recollection of a man’s salient features— 
a few outstanding characteristics which go 
to make up a recognisable likeness. I 
never really draw from life. I draw entirely 
from memory, in the quietness of my office, 
and with nothing before me except a 
square of bristol-board ; just as you sit 
down with your pen in your hand and 
conjure up the incidents and local colourin 
of a story, so I sit down at my desk ind 
convey my thoughts to my square of card- 
board ; only you express your thoughts in 
words and I in lines. I never make an 
attempt at undue elaboration. I think 
may say I never consider whether it is a 
good drawing or not in any special sense ; 
my one question is, * Does it effectually point 
the moral which I intended it to point ?’ 
Personally I would rather have a bad 
drawing, which ‘he who runs may read,’ 
than an elaborate work of art which one has 
ta turn upside down, and downside up, in 
order to find out its meaning! Under- 
stand, I am now speaking of political 
cartoons. 

" I think I may say, too, that I bring a 
serious mind to my work. I preach my 
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political gospel because I believe it. I draw 
what I conceive to be the truth. My 
whole aim is to impress upon the mind of 
others the things which I myself believe. I 
am glad to know, as I have already indicated, 
that those who do not think as I think feel 
no bitterness towards me, but, on the con- 
trary, kindliness and friendship. As you 
know, I hold an exhibition of my year’s 
cartoons annually, and to that exhibition 
generally come many of the notable props 
who are represented as rabbits, and March 
hares, and Tweedledums and Tweedledees, 
and Humpty Dumpties, and tortoises, and 
’bus conductors, and railway porters, and 
babes in the wood and wicked uncles, and a 
‘thousand other beasts, birds, and humans; 
and they not only come to them, but they 
actually buy their own caricatures from the 
walls of the exhibition, and carry them home 
as treasures and hang them up in their own 
houses. 

" My experience is that no one ever 
thinks the less of you for speaking out what 
you think to be the truth. It is the insincere 
man—or boy—who is disliked and dis- 
trusted.” 

And this is the man whom the Kin 
delighted to honour with a knighthood. 
asked him for a message to the readers of 
the B. O. P.,“ and he said: I have already 
given it, I think, at the beginning of this talk, 
but I willsay again : Do not let the boys think 
they are wasting their time because they are 
not doing the thing they would best like to 
do. Let them keep pegging away at the task 
that lies nearest to their hand, and in good 
time, if they have done their little bit of 
work well, they will get the chance they 
have been looking for so long, and will be 
ready to take advantage of it.’ 
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A BRAVE BOY AND HIS STATUE. 


1 JUPILLE, porter of the Institut 

Pasteur, Paris, is probably the only 
man in the world who has the satisfaction 
of contemplating, day by day, his own 
statue. 

In the photograph you see him as he was 
good enough to pose for me beside the 
marble group which perpetuates the memory 
of his rare courage and presence of mind 
when, a boy of fourteen, he dared engage 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with a mad 
dog. 

With some half-dozen other children, all 
young than himself, young Jupille was 
guarding sheep near his home in the Jura. 
Suddenly there bounded towards them an 
enormous dog with foaming jaws. The 
children rushed away screaming. Jupille, 
to cover their retreat, attacked the creature 
with his whip, thereby drawing on himself 
all its fury. As the dog rushed on the boy 
he tried to seize it by the neck, but the 
animal got hold of his left hand, and held it 
in its cruel teeth as in a vice. Letting the 
whip fall, Jupille forced open the terrible 
jaws, then, keeping firm hold of the creature’s 
head, he called to his little brother to come 
and pick up the whip. The child did so, 
and Jupille, without relaxing his grasp, 
managed to bind the animal’s jaws firmly 
with the thong of his whip. Then, drawin 
off his sabot, he beat the dog about the head 
with it. When the animal no longer gave 
signs of life, the boy had still strength to 
3 the body to a neighbouring brook and 
to hold the head under water for some 
time. Being at last assured that his enemy 
was indeed dead, the boy walked calmly off 


to the village doctor's to have his lacerated 
and bleeding hands bound up. 


Photograph of Jupille, 

Porter of the Institut Pasteur, Paris, standing beside 
the statue commemorating his prowess as a boy of 
fourteen, when, to save his companions, he attacked 
and killed a mad dog at the risk of his own life. 


This was in 1885, when Pasteur’s dis- 
covery of the means of preventing hydro- 


pear was still new. The great scientist 
imself, after five years’ study, hardly 
dared affirm the certainty of his method as 
applied to human beings. Only one person 
had, as yet, been inoculated, a little Alsatian, 
and the proof was not considered decisive. 

The mayor of Jupille’s village, Villars- 
Farley, wrote to Pasteur, who expressed his 
willingness to treat the boy if his parents 
consented, and promised to take every care 
of him while under the treatment. The 
family consented at once, and the lad was 
sent to Paris. But all this correspondence 
had taken time, and between the day of the 
heroic struggle and that of the boy’s arrival 
at the laboratory, six clear days had elapsed. 

The rezult of the treatment was the 
decisive triumph of Pasteur. Doubt was 
no longer possible, and the simple heroism 
of the shepherd-boy and the brilliant dis- 
covery cf the scientist were alike the theme 
of admiration. 

When, in October 1885, Pasteur read his 
report before the Académie des Sciences, 
the enthusiasm was unbounded. Jupille 
was recommended to the Académie Fran- 
çaise for one of the Prix de Vertu which 
that body awards each year for some notable 
act of heroism. The prize, one of a thousand 
francs (40/.) was unanimously voted him, 
and the lad returned to his sheep and his 
native Jura. 

But Pasteur never lost sight of him, and 
when the splendid Institut Pasteur was 
reared by international e Sha Jupille 
left his mountains to come and be its faithful 
guardian. 

E. H. YEOMANS. 
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NOTABLE CRICKET FEATS BY SCHOOLBOYS. 


*. from taking a share in a county 
match whilst still at school there have 
been so many instances of scholars doing 
very curious, unusual or notable feats 
whilst enjoying the greatest of summer 
games that a few of the most remarkable 
may not be unworthy of mention here. 

The greatest hitter as a schoolboy was 
undoubtedly Mr. C. I. Thornton, for his 
prowess in that direction when at Eton was 
no less amongst schoolboys than it has since 
been as a man amongst first-class players. 
It was Mr. Thornton who, in the Eton v. 
Harrow match of 1868, made the biggest 
hit ever recorded for a boy at Lord's, either 
in such a match or out of it, for he succeeded 
in sending a straight drive right over the 
old pavilion, a feat which no other school- 
boy has ever rivalled, and which it will 
certainly take a giant amongst youthful 
cricketers ever to equal in the future ! 

How many families, even in those known 
as our finest cricketing ones, can boast that 
eight brothers whilst still at school have 

layed in one team against another well- 
nown school? Yet this is what the 
celebrated Lytteltons could claim to have 
once done, for a match was arranged many 


A. E. J. C 
who scored 628 (not out), The record“ in all cricket. 


years ago, between an eleven of Lytteltons 
and King Edward's School, Bromsgrove. 
And the Lettelton eleven was composed of 
the late Lord, his two brothers, and eight 
sons, still all boys! This match took place 
at Hagley about forty years since, and it 
need hardly be stated which side came off 
victors in the interesting struggle. 

Of course no article like this could be 
considered complete that omitted to men- 
tion the highest score ever made by any 
one batsman in one innings in any cricket- 
match, especially as that score is credited 
to a schoolboy. It was A. E. J. Collins, 
of Clifton, who did it, and thus made his 
name famous for ever in the annals of the 
game by the marvellous performance. In 
June, 1899, Collins scored 628 (not out) 
for Clarke’s House v. North Town, in an 
innings which extended over seven hours 
fifty-five minutes, and occupied some 
parts of five afternoons. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents 
that ever happened in a public school 
match was experienced by S. A. P. Kitcat, 
the captain of Marlborough, in the Rugby 
match at Lord’s in 1886. When Kitcat 
was dismissed it was discovered that C: W. 
Bengough, the Rugby captain and bowler, 


By GEonRGE A. WADE, B.A. 


had been allowed to go on twice at each 
end (a procedure which was quite illegal 
at that time), and in the first over from 
his second turn at the pavilion wicket he 
had got Kitcat caught. 

Kitcat appealed ainst being given 
* out," but, after a long discussion, the 
umpires decided that, having been fairly 
caught, he must go. Owing to Kitvat’s 
objection, however, Bengough was pro- 
hibited from bowling another ball in the 
match after finishing that over! This 
decision seems faulty somewhere, for 
it is manifest that, if Bengough had bowled 
wrongly, Kitcat was not fairly out, whilst, 
if Bengough had not bowled wrongly, why 
should he have been stopped frum con- 
tinuing to bowl ? 

More wonderful events than ore might 
be recorded of the doings of the Fords 
whilst at Repton. But a certain day will 
long linger in the memories of those who 
ook part in it. It was a house match, 
and one eleven began operations by sending 
in F. G.. Ford and J. H. Kelsey. 

The score mounted rapidly, as it always 
did after a Ford got fairly going, and when 
the board showed a total of over 300 there 
was still the first wicket to fall! Of that 
score Ford was credited with no fewer than 
202 and Kelsey 102. Then the batting 
side “ declared," and put their opponents 
in. As if the famous couple, Ford and 
Kelsey had not done enough already, they 
both went on to bowl! And they bowled 
with such effect that they continued un- 
changed through both innings of the other 
eleven, in which they took ten wickets 
apiece, whilst the sum total of the two 
innings' score of that other unfortunate 
house was 16! It would indeed be most 
interesting to learn if there is any other 
instance whatever that can equal this, let 
alone beat it, in the records of cricket at 
our great schools. 

How many families can claim four 
brothers who have all been captains of 
teams at one of our great schools, two of 
these having also actually been captain 
of the football elevens as well as of the 
cricket teams ? It may be taken as certain 
that the celebrated Fosters of Malvern " 
will find few families to rival their record 
in this respect. 

H. K. Foster, the present captain of 
Worcestershire county eleven, was captain 
of both cricket and football at vern 
College; R. E. Foster was captain of the 
cricket team ; G. N. was captain of the 


football eleven; whilst M. K. was captain 


of both cricket and football in 1907. 
Nearly every Foster (there are three 
others !) has represented the famous school 
at racquets, and B. S. Foster has also 
done notable service for Malvern and 
Worcester as a cricketer, whilst of the 
prowess of R. E. as England’s Test Match 
captain since Jackson’s retirement every- 
body knows. 

Speaking of F. S. Jackson reminds me 
that one of that gentleman’s chief feats as 
a cricketer was done when he was a school- 
boy at Harrow, and was a very curious one. 
His father had promised the boy a shilling 
for every run he made in the Eton v. Harrow 
match and a sovereign for every wicket 
he took. When the “settling-time ” 
arrived young Jackson found that he had 
a pretty cheque of about fifteen pounds 
to draw, for he had scored 80 runs and 
captured 11 wickets. Not a bad result 
for a schoolboy, eh ? 

And in telling of the incident F. S. J. 


likes to add, Yes, I must give the governor 

credit. He paid vp Eke a gentleman, , . . 

But ... he never made such a rash offer 
ain!“ 

On the subject of notable cricket feats 
done by boys it may be as well here to give 
the true story of a tale that has been often 
told and nearly always told wrongly. 
Its true version is as follows. W. G. Grace, 
then approaching his fame as a batsman 
and bowler, and the acknowledged champion 
amateur of the day, took a team of fine 
players down to play Marlborough College 
on September 28, 1869. The school eleven 
managed to compile 138, and their doughty 
opponents went in to bat in a bad light. 

Great things were expected of Dr. Grace, 
but the Marlborough captain was a wily 
youth, and he had a bowler of short stature, 
but of very fast delivery, named Kempe. 
Feeling sure that this boy's fast balls 
would be unexpected by the champion, the 
captain, after Grace had made 6, put Kempe 
on, and the boy clean bowled the great 
batsman amid exultant cheers from his 
schoolfellows. The dénouement followed 
later, when the hymn in chapel at evening 
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service—a hymn selected a week previously 
—was found to contain the well-known line, 


“The scanty triumphs grace hath won.” 


Needless to say, hardly a boy could sing the 
verse for laughing at the appropriate and 
curious coincidence. 

A strange cricket-match surely must have 
been that played in 1859 between Charter- 
house and Marlborough—the only match at 
cricket ever played between these two 
famous schools. The ground was that 
extremely small and house-surrounded area 
which belonged to Charterhouse when it 
was in the City of London, the same piece 
of ground, hardly more than a big yard, 
that now belongs to the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. In this match ball after ball was 
hit full against the environing walls and 
rebounded into the field at every conceiv- 
able angle and direction, quite puzzling the 
fieldsmen, whilst time after time the ball 
was landed on the roofs of houses near. 
As every hit was fully run out, there being 
no boundaries at that time, the match was 
indeed an exciting one, for fieldsmen were 
seen climbing spouts, ladders, and all sorts 
of things, in their frantic endeavours to 
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reach the far-away ball! There can be 
little doubt that this is the only school 
match ever played between two great 

ublic schools where such extraordinary 
fielding was seen ! 

The biggest hit made by a schoolboy 
would be interesting if we only knew it. 
But probably it will never be known as 
actual and certain fact, for the records of 
many schools are not kept. Yet amongst 
well-authenticated and undoubted schoolboy 
performances of this kind it is certain that 
the doings of 1. C. King, who was a member 
of the Marlborough College eleven in 1874 
and 1875, must be well on towards the 
first. King once hit a thirteener " in a 
match on the school ground. Probably the 
ball got lost for a minute or two in long 
grass, or perhaps it was badly overthrown. 
But, however it mappa; there stands the 
score in the official book, a 13," clearly 

ot in one fell swoop by the hard-hitting 
ing. 

That * the boy is father to the man," as 
Wordsworth so characteristically put it, 
was perhaps never better shown in regard 
to schoolboy cricket than in the case of 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, of whose boyhood's 
days another notable feat is recorded. 
Whilst still very young he was sent to 
Lockers Park, the well-known preparatory 
school at Hemel Hempstead, in Hertford- 
shire. Here the  headmaster, the late 
Rev. H. Draper, used to play cricket regu- 
larly with the boys, and one day he promised 
to give a bottle of ginger-beer to any bowler 
for every time he (the bowler) hit the stumps 
whilst Mr. Draper was defending them. 

Inspired by this generosity, young Stanley 
Jackson ** set about the business in exactly 
the same fashion as he used to do so many 

ears later for Cambridge, Yorkshire, and 
Borland at critical moments. He bowled, 
indeed, with such effect that he beat the 
headmaster and hit the stumps no less than 
eighteen times! Mr. Draper paid up 
cheerfully, and in doing so made a prophecy 
that came true most wonderfully. 

That lad," said he enthusiastically, 
* will one day be the captain of England ! " 

How pleasant it must have been for both 
pupil and master in after-years to recall 
that fine cricket feat and that notable 
prophetic utterance ! 

A schoolboy-friend of mine asked me 
not long ago what was the greatest feat 
I had ever seen in a school match. It did 
not need much thinking to answer his query, 
nor much searching of memory's tablets. 
For the feat occurred only a year or so ago, 
and it was in London. 

I went to watch Charterhouse v. West- 
minster at Vincent Square. I didn't see 
much batting by the latter team, but I 
did see a good deal by the former. And 
I saw what must nearly be a record for any 
cricket-match, let alone for a boy's contest. 
Those fine Carthusian cricketers, M. H. Doll 
and R. L. Braddell, did such execution 
that they scored no less than 180 runs in 
an hour and five minutes! I never saw 
anything like this, nor have I heard of any- 

body else who did in a p blic-school, county, 
or international match. And if there is 
any record to equal it, let alone to beat it, 
for rapid scoring, I should be very glad to 
learn where 05 exists and to find out all 
about it. Doll's full total ere he was dis- 
missed was, I think, 197, which is not a 
record for this contest, since G. O. Smith 
once made 229. But it is enough to go on 
with when a schoolboy can boast that he 
and his friend have added 180 runs to the 
scoring-board in five minutes over the hour. 
What do you think ? 

Of course there have been many—at 

least six or seven—instances where boys 
whilst still at school have played in county 
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cricket-matches. But certainly the most 
striking instance of this amongst present- 
day players is that of Mr. J. N. Crawford, 
who, when yet a boy at Repton, had made 
such a fame for himself with bat and ball 
that he was asked by Surrey to assist her 
in her county fixtures during his holidays 
both as a bowler and a batsman. How 


Mr. M. H. Doll, of Charterhouse, 


who helped Braddell to score (v. Westminster) 180 runs 
in just over «n hour. 


many remarkable feats he has accom- 
plished since then—and he is yet hardly 
more than a boy !—would need a whole 
article to relate ! 

The greatest instance, however, of a 
boy rising to the very vv Peas pinnacle of 
renown by his cricket whilst yet at school 
is surely that of the celebrated Australian 
batsman, Clem Hill, who was requested to 
play for Australia in her test matches 
sgine the English team sent out there 
when he was barely seventeen years of age. 
Since that time Clem Hill has been a“ boy ” 
whom English bowlers and fieldsmen have 
learned to dread, and with just cause, 
in all test matches, whether in England or 
Australia. He has always had a knack of 
* coming off when the Kangaroo frater- 


Mr. R. L. Braddell, Charterhouse, 


who helped Doll to score (v. Westminster) 180 runs in 
just over an hour, 


nity needed him most to do so, as witness his 
extraordinary performance at Adelaide on 
the recent tour of the M.C.C. team in Aus- 
tralia, when, after rising from a sick bed, 
the “boy,” as many of his friends still 
term him, put on no less than 160 of his 
own, and helped his partner to add 120 
or so more, ere he thought he had done 


enough for one match! Yes, Clem Hill 
was a wonder amongst schoolboy cricketers 
of the past, as he is amongst v terans of 
the present ! 

A captain of one of the best of our great 
public-school teams, who is also captain of 
football and captain of fives, who is right- 
handed as a batsman, left-handed as a bowler, 
and who bowls **lobs"' to boot, is indeed 
a schoolboy who stands ont apart from his 
contemporaries at all the other chief schools. 
Yet this was the ition and kudos that 
belonged to Mr. gar Lubbock when at 
Eton. He was one of the best all-round 
sportsmen whom even that famous seat 
of learning (and sport!) ever turned out, 
and his death not long ago recalled to many 
people the fine feats he used to perform 
in the days of long ago on the “ playing- 
fields of Eton." Both Harrow and Win- 
chester could testify that Lubbock's 
“ underhand twisters " were not at all easy 
to deal with, nor improved by coming from 
the left side instead of from the right one 
of the bowler! It was more than once 
excellent fun (for Etonians !) to watch how 
completely a new batsman was nonplussed 
by such bowling in a big match against the 
school eleven ! 

How many schoolboys can claim that 
they have played in a cricket-match en- 
tirely made of players from their own 
family, one wherein both elevens all bore 
the same name—a match that has continued 
5 for thirty years without a break ? 
Certainly none but the boys who belong to 
the family in question. 

This is the Robinsons of Gloucestershire, 
who have never failed to bring up their 
twenty-two men since 1878 to play from 
one to four matches each season. Twenty- 
two of the Robinsons! Only on three 
occasions in all that series of matches have 
the great and only" Robinsons had to 
include any man not of the family, owing 
to the illness or unavoidable absence of 
some of their clansmen! And of course 
it need hardly be said that the schoolboys 
of the clan have played no small part in 
making up these extraordinary elevens. 
From this and that famous school the scions 
of the noted Gloucestershire cricketing 
family have come to take their share in the 
annual matches, and they have not been 
one whit behind their elders in enjoying the 
contests. 

We have already given the true version 
of the story about the appropriate hymn 
at evening service when Marlborough 
College got rid of Mr. W. G. Grace so cheaply 
in the days of his prime. But that is not 
the quaintest instance of such an appro- 
priate ending to a noted match, and, 
curiously enough, this other cne also took 
place at Marlborough. The boys con- 
cerned in the match always maintained 
that it was utterly unpremeditated, and 
doubtless such was the case. But, even 
if not, it nevertheless shows not only a 
very pretty wit, but a great facility for 
hitting the nail on the head, on the part of 
whoever was responsible for it. 

In a noted eleven of a school that Marl. 
borough was to play were some fine batsmen 
whom the Marlburians rather feared. The 
two principal bowlers of Marlborough were 
named Wood and Stone. Either by sheer 
good luck or by really clever bowling these 
two bowlers got rid of the opposing bats- 
men at a very small cost—indeed they 
created very great havoc in the timber. 
yard, so that Marlborough finally won the 
match easily ! 

At evening chapel that same night the 
hymn chosen was the well-known “ From 
Greenland's icy mountains," and the joke 
was- evident enough to cause such general 
laughter as fairly stopped the singing for 
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a minute or two when the school came to 
the striking lines— 
“The heathen, in their blindness, 
Bow down to wood aud stone." 


But one can hardly wonder that those 
two lines were never sung with such lusti- 
ness in Marlborough Chapel, as afterwards 
on that night, neither before nor since ! 

The boys belonging to the first team at 
Brighton College were practising with a 
master one summer afternoon in May, when 
there came lounging on to the field to 
watch them a new boy, whose self-satis- 
faction and critical remarks upon the 
bowling of certain members of the eleven 
did not meet with the approval of his 
seniors. 

Perhaps you think you could bowl 
better ?" sarcastically remarked one of 
these higher lights of Brighton College. 

ne tall lanky new-comer laughed loudly, 
with the greatest good-humour, whilst the 
older boys fairly stared at his impudence 
and coolness. 

"I couldn't bowl worse!" 
cheekily. 

„Well, come and try!” said the others. 
And they made him do it, quite prepared 
to mock at his folly and boasting. 

But the new boy rattled down their stumps 
like nine-pins, and then offered his sympathy 
in a most comic and amusing manner. For 
their part, the eleven did not know what to 
make of this, but they soon grasped the 
fact that they had made a wonderful 
find," and that Brighton College was to be 

roud of this boy at some date not very 
uture. So he was at once put into its chief 
team; and how he justified that first fine 
performance will soon be recognised when 
one remembers what Mr. S. M. J. Woods did 
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for Cambridge University, Somerset, and 
England for nearly fifteen years ! 

One more remarkable feat accomplished 
by a schoolboy must not be forgotten. 
Whether the score actually constitutes a 
record or not for a boy in a school team 
against a first-class eleven I cannot say, 
though I should certainly imagine that it 
does. 

It was in June, 1883, that the first eleven 
of Ardingly College, the well-known Sussex 
seat of learning, played the M.C.C. in their 
annual match. These frequent matches 
between M.C.C. teams and those of our 
chief schools are indeed excellent, and it 
could easily be proved that they are of the 
greatest service in developing and aiding 
our young amateur cricketers. No better 
work is done throughout the whole year 
for the best interests of cricket by the 
M.C.C. than this. Well, it was for 
Ardingly v. M.C.C. that a wonderful score 
was made by the College, which then 
could boast amongst its first eleven such 
names as those of George Brann, William 
Newham, and W. Blackman. Newham 
made 50, and the hard-hitting schoolboy 
made 176. But even Brann was quite 
put into the shade by Blackman, who had 
a day out and no mistake. That redoubt- 
able batsman, who for some time 1 for 
Sussex in after-days, had a total score of 
no less than 277 ere the M.C.C. saw his back 
as he departed for the pavilion, very greatly 
to their relief ! 

Blackman's hitting that day was a 
perfect treat to see. As stated above, 
I believe the score to be actually a record 
amongst those of its kind ; if not, it would 
be well for somebody to come forward with 
a bigger one ever made by a boy playing for 
a public school against a good M.C.C. team. 


At a Viva Voce: Wanted, a word!” 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By Dr. GoRDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, The Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Dogs, and Gardens. 


HE Boy Himse_r.—The weather will not be by any 
means cold yet. In fact, September is usually 
one of the most pleasant months we have in this 
country. Well, from a health point of view you ought 
to make the best of it, and, if possible, barden off. 
How to do this is the question. A boy is so very 
little his own master by day, at all events. But it 
really is a nice thing to be hardened off, because you 
get through the winter ever so much better and 
healthier. A boy who is fairly well hardened off is 
always happy and jolly. He is never troubled with 
aches and pains, nor coughs nor colds nor gumboils, 
toothache, nor even pimples. A boy, moreover, who 
is hardened off cau stand the cold better. Even if 
he gets a thorough good soaking with rain now and 
then, or wet feet, it does not hurt. Of course, in such 
& case he knows enough to keep moving as long as he 
is wet, and to shift into dry garments as soon as be 
can geta chance. The boy who is hardened off is quite 
willing to take the thick with the thin in this life. 
He knows well enough that this world isn’t all 
jujubes, and he doesn’t mind it. Such a boy will 
make the best soldier, the best traveller, the best 
coloniser, Missionary, or even stay-at-home parson. 

Well, about hardening off. Although I am very 
much averse to young lads getting out of bed too soon 
of a morning—for all their early-rising days have yet 
to come—still to lie long in tbe morning and shift 
and move about and rub the eyes and try to screw up 
courage to tumble out, does much harm, and is the 
sign of a weakly mind and body. Get some one to 
awake you at the time you ought to rise, and don't 
hesitate a moment, but turn out at once. You may 
feel a bit sleepy and fat-headed, but that will all go 
away immediately after you have had your tub. 

Yes, the tub is one of the chief factors in hardening 
off. It is a sine qua non. I don't say, mind you, 
that it is going to put extra flesh on your bones, but 
it is going to change the poor flabby useless stuff you 
now possess into something worth calling muscle. 
This cold tub, in conjunction with what I call all- 
round exercise, will, in a couple of months or so, give 
you a physique that you will be astonished at. Mind 
you, your friend Jack Smith or Tom Jones, or 
whatever other clan he may belong to, may hold up 
his right arm, bend his elbow, and clench his fist, and 
bid you “ Just feel that,” alluding to his bit of a biceps 
that he has acquired by constant use of dumb-bells; 
but you can afford to laugh at him, because a biceps 
does not go far in the schedule of health. 

Well, the tub is not everything in the process of 
hardening off. You assist the process very much 
indeed by keeping out all you can in the open air, or 
by being as close to the open window as possible when 
compelled to be indoors. Also by sleeping witb your 
window down with or without the sanatoria blind, 

While hardening off, don't be afraid of battling 
against storms of wind or rain, or both. It is excellent 
exercise, and tones the mind as much as the body. 

Next month I hope to tell iy something about 
some little-known but most useful exercises, and that 
number will close our“ B.O.P.” year. But the“ B. O. P.“ 
has never any feeling of sadness about such a time, for 
the paper is perennial— it goes on for ever and a day. 


THE PovLTRY RUN.— There will be plenty of moult- 
ing in this month, but we have only just to see that 
the birds have all their comforts, and there isa very 
great deal to be said for regularity in feeding. They 
come to look for their handfuls of nice soft warm food 
at precisely the same hour every morning. and, if 
disappointed,they will not thrive. Be a< punctual with 
their midday food and their oats or grains before they 
goto roost. It is exceedingly cruel to permit your 
birds to go mournfully to roost without that handful 
of hard tack, which shall digest elowly aud keep up the 
animal heat all night long. 

If the weather be inclement, protect the fowl-house 
from disagreeable draughts, and keep all cleau inside 
and out. Bad smells with damp or wet are the cause 
of many a bad cold. When any bird seems to be 
ailing and weak in the legs, it should be brought right 
into the kitchen, rolled in some flannel, and put near 
the fire, but not too close. When it begins to revive, 
it will want to walk about the floor, and that is the 
time to feed on crumbs and tit-bits, A bit of soft 
food with some suet in it is excellent. So is a little 
warm milk to drink. I have saved the life of many a 
fowl by such simple means, 


THE PIGEON Lort.—I wonder if you have this 
season taken the trouble to keep a note-book in which 
to jot down all you have spent and all you have saved, 
as well as yofr experiences. This is a capital way of 
learning good business habits. However, the breeding 
season is well over now. Even the most enthusiastic 
pigeon will not want to mate again this season. I 
suppose by this time you will have reduced the number 
of birds in your loft by weeding out the wasters and 
the worst. It would be & good plan to choose a fine, 
dry, warm day aud go in for your thorough autumn 
ciean, There is no occasion to use too much water, 
but you must make an early start so as to have the 
business_all over by noon. The loft will need all tbe 
rest of the day to dry, 


THE AvIAnY.—Our bird-boys are lucky indeed tf 
they reside anywhere near to where a good canary- 
show is held once a year. There is such a deal to 
learn at such a place, and you get up to the ropes 
thereat more thoroughly in one day than you would do 
by reading books and looking at illustrations in a year. 
But it is best to contine yourself most particularly to 
the breels you fancy aud that you go in for. 

You have cleaned and put away your breeding- 
cages, I suppose. If not, do so at once; but be certain 
they are not only chemica‘ly clean, but dry, else you 
wiil have them completely spoiled, 


Tun RABBITRY.—I wish you to place your hutches 
in shelter, of course, But if you desire to have health 
in the rabbitry, it must be shelter with plenty of light. 
Long-haired rabbits need extra care and grooming, 
and their bedding should be the cleanest of the clean. 
Spend more time with your bannies than you do, and 
they will thrive all the better for it. 


DoGs.—I do not say much about dogs in these 
columns, Well, I have written so many books a. ^ut 
them, and no one who owns even one dog should . > 
without a book of some sort, But whatever you desire 
to know about man’s best friend I shall be most happy 
to consider. You have only to write me, care of the 
Editor of “ B.O.P." ' 


THE GARDENS.—If your potatoes are quite ripe you 
may take them up, choosing a very fine and settled- 
looking day, for they must be thoroughly dry before 

ou attempt to store them. You may plant more cab- 
le Fruit, such as apples, may be gathered if the 
pips are feirly brown. Plant out lettuces, See to 
walks and beds and borders. There ought to be abun- 
dance of flowers for a month yet, and longer. Don't 
let weeds come to seed. Pull them up or hoe them 
down while in their babyhool. Gather and store 
flo wer-seeds, 
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THE B.O. P PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


By REGINALD A, R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


ELEMENTARY GUM-BICHROMATE PRINTING. 


F all the processes by which photographs can be 
produced by means of home-sensitised paper, the 
gum-bichromate process is the easiest to manipulate 
(with the possible exception of the ferro-prussiate 
process), and offers the simplest method of sensitising 
paper to produce pictures of various tints. It also has 
two merits of considerable importance—it is absolutely 
— and it is exceedingly inexpensive. Wherefore 
propose to dilate upon a simple method of experi- 
menting in this direction, feeling sure that “ B.O.P.” 
readers will like to see what they can make of a process 
which, in its more advanced stages, has probably been 
1 of a larger number of works of art by our 
eading photographers than any other, though the 
recently introduced “oil” process seems likely to oust 
it to some extent as a still more adaptable printing 
medium. 

For our preliminary experiment in the art of gum- 
printing we require the following simple materials, 
which can be easily procured from any stationer's and 
chemist's : 

A bottle of ordinary gum, costing one penny. This 
must be real gum, not “ mucilage," and the clearer 
tbe better. 

One ounce of potassium bi-chromate, costing another 


ny. 
A penny worth of either lampblack*’ or powdered 


burnt sienna. The latter, if obtained, must be in 


extremely fine powder. 

These are all the actual items required for sensitising 
the paper, but we shall want a flat camel's hair brush 
to put the mixture on with, which should be about two 
inches broad. If this is too expensive a common 
painter's brush will do, but the finer the hair the better. 

The bichromate of potassium is to be dissolved in 
nine fluid ounces of hot water. When cold, take an old 
saucer or dinner-plate and mix up five drams of the 
gum with three drams of the bichromate solution. Now 
weigh out eizht drams of the powder, either lampblack 
or whatever other colour you intend to use,and mix 
this up to a thin paste with a small quantity of the 
mixture just made. Goon adding this in small portions 
ata time until all the amount mixed up has been used, 
To do this you can use a palette-knife if you have one, 
or any knife with a thin blade will do. "The result will 
be a fairly thin and perfectly homogeneous fluid of the 
required colour. 

The paper to b? coated can be ordinary writing-paper, 
but preferably with a rough surface, or it can be drawing- 
paper of any suitable kind. It is to be carefully pinned 
up to a large board, so that there are no creases in it. 
We now proceed to coat it by taking the broad brush 
and dipping it in the pigment. It is then passed over 
the paper from side to side in even strokes, each 
beginning where the last left off, till the whole is 
coated. The brush is now to be passed over it again in 
exactly the same way, but the strokes being from top 
to bottom. This should make a fairly even coating 
over the whole, The chief scope for skill in the coating 
process is in getting the colour perfectly even and not 
in lumps or pools in places. Perfect evenness is, how- 
cver, not essential to a moderate amount of success, If 
the coating is not entirely even and the paint comes off 
when touched, you can flick a small au. unt off the 
brush on to the paper by skilful management, when 
the gum mixture is getting rather dry. The actual 
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coating can be conducted in daylight provided that the 
paper is not allowed to become dry, but as soon as 
coated it must be removed to a dark cupboard and 
pinned up to the edge of a shelf, but not touching it, 
or toa piece of board placed flat on the shelf, to dry. 
To prevent uneven drying, a little piece of blotting- 
paper can be attached to the bottom corner (it will 
adhere of its own accord if brought in contact with the 
wet surface) to absorb the moisture as it trickles 
downwards, In warm weather it will not be very long 
before the paper is sufficiently dry to print, but to 
attempt to do this while damp would irremediably ruin 
the negative. If youare in a hurry it will not burt the 
paper, when fuirly dry, to complete the drying before a 
moderately warm fire, but it must not be exposed to 
much light. 

The paper is printed in exactly the same way as 
ordinary P.O.P. Nochange whatever is visible on its sur- 
fuce in the case of dark colours, but light colours become 
slightly darker in the shadows. To judge the amount 
of printing correctly, we must either use an actino- 
meter, or simply put a piece of ordinary P.O.P. under a 
negative of similar density to print by the same light 
at the same time, When this P.O.P. is sufficiently 
printed to give a good picture—that is, when it is 
printed right out, but not deeper than the final picture 
would be warted—the gum print may be considered to 
be sufficiently exposed also. 

Now take a porcelain dish, and into it pour cold water 
to the depth of about half an inch. Place the print in 
this, and take care thoroughly to saturate the surface, 
and avoid air-bubbles : these will disappear if the paper 
is quickly moved from side to side in the water. After 
a few seconds take the print out and turn it upside 
down in the water. It is to be left thus for a few 
minutes, say from five to ten. By this time sufficient 
of the pigment may have come off for the high lights to 
be visible, when it is carefully lifted up and placed face 
upwards in the water. To complete the process we 
require a piece of glass or zinc of sufficient size to 
support the whole of the print, which is placed upon 
it —face upwards, of course. This part of the business is 
very much like the development of a carbon print. The 
water is, however, to be still cold, and must be poured 
on the glass above the print, so as to run down over the 
surface of the latter. When the full amount of pigment 
has washed off, the gum print is finished and has only 
to be hung up to dry. 

There are modifications of the treatment which 
enable different effects to be achieved; for instance, 
warm water may be used to develop the print, but it 
must be only very slightly warm, and, if this is done, 
the print should not be soaked in cold water for more 
than a few seconds, Or lukewarm water can be used 
to start the development and cold water to finish it off. 
If the print has been over-printed, warm water may 
save it; and, in addition to this, if there are parts to 
which the gum sticks too pertinaciously, a very soft 
camel's hair paint-brush may be used to lighten them. 
In this way the process is one which lends itself to a 
considerable amount of “local control" which is the 
chief reason for its finding so much favour in the eyes 
of the artistic fraternity, who desire a medium in which 
the personal feeling of the worker can find expression. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 684. 
By R. WORTERS. 
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| WHITE. | 5+3=8 pieces, 
White to play and mate in seven (7) moves. 


0 


5 of No. 683.— 1, Kt—Q 6, K—B 7 
k) (ora). 2, Kt Kt 5, and 3, 1 t—Q 4 or 
R 3 mate. (a) B— Kt 8. 2, Q—iXt 8, and 
3. Q—R 4 mate. — Fischer's self- mate is 
solved by 1, OF D4, K D3 (or a). 2, M (2, 
K E3. 3, O DS, K D3. 4, L Dé, K E3. 
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5, O 4 EG, P EG:. 6, O E6:, O F7t. (a) K 
C4. 2, M B3, K C5. 3, O E7, K C4. 4, 
L EA, K C5. 5, O D F5, P F5: 6,0 F5; 


O G6f.—Hallgren's has the clever waiting 
move of 1, K Fl.—Slater's is 1, L C4.— 
Johnston's has 1, N G8.—Schindler’s is 1, 
N F2, and the N's give mate in two dia- 
gonals.—Mach’s is 1, L C7; and Steinweg's 
1, L H6, and thus explains the line of six P’s. 

The late King of Sweden used to play at. 
the Stockholm Chess Club, and once a prob- 
lem in the shape of the letter O (Oscar) on 
a cake was presented to him, and when he 
had seen the solution, he surprised the com- 
poser by saying that there was a second 
solution, which was cutting the cake. 

Mr. S. S. Blackburne, a New Zealander, 
has written a book on the “ Terms and 
Themes of Chess Problems," and it is pub- 
lished by G. Routledge & Sons in London, 
and can also be obtained from E. P. Dutton 
& Co. in New York. There are instructive 
notes on 314 problems, most of them in 2 
and 3 moves, by 83 composers, and the book 
is a step towards the classification of prob- 
lems. A few have been copied from our 
paper, but No. 195, page 115, should have 

n given in the second version thus: 
K C6; L G6; M B4, H4 ; O D8, H2; P E2. 


K E5; L H1; M El, ES; N D3, H6; O C3, 


F2; P B5, C7, D4, D5, F4, F5. White 
mates in 2 moves. Students may learn 
most from Nos. 2, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 28, 49, 
52, 55, 71, 75, 83, 101, 119, 127, 147, 163, 
165, 167, 205, 217, 281, 286, 294, 303, 304, 
311, 312, 313, and 314. The author says on 
page 114 that the International notation is 
usually called the German notation, but we 
never saw it called so, althougk it is truly 
stated that we invented it, for we did i* in 
1874, and explained it in our Guide " o£ 
1882. Ph. Stamma's notation is often 
called the German, but might as well be 
called Dutch or Russian, for it is used in 
many countries. Stamma came from Aleppo 
in Syria, lived in Paris and London, and 
published his 100 problems in 1737. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. Q. M.— Your second move K to B 3 has no solution. 
J. D. L—Q to K 6 solves it in three. 


S. S, B.—It is stated in the“ Wiener Schachzeitung ” 
that the Bristol theme originated in 1854 with 
W. Grimshaw, thus: K A2; L H2; M F2; O B4, 
F6; PC3. K E3; M EG: N Cl, G6; OD8, G7; 
P A3, E5, F3. Mate in four. 


c. 2S 


A B. O. P.“ Suggestion. 


“ How to keep cool.” 
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% H, WHAT A TIME WERE HAVING!” 
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Another Seagull. 


* Ay, sir, we've had a shocking bad season. 
been nearly starved." 


SCHOOLMASTER : * Now, we have a few minutes left. Would any boy like to ask any question?” 
JONKS MINOR: Please, sir, what time is it?“ 


No. 1547.— Vol. XXX. SATURD AY, SEPTEM BER 5, 1908. Price One Penny. 
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He was quite dead.“ 
THE 


IVORY-HUNTERS: 
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A STORY OF 
WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 
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By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of ** From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” 
* The Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII. —THE GLAMOUR OF THE 
ARCTIC NIGHT. 


lUB-EDITOR BILL of the“ New Siberian 

Times " had a good memory, and as 
a reporter he could scarcely have been 
beaten. So in the very next issue of the 
“ Times ” First-Mate Jones, somewhat to 
his astonishment, saw his story not only 
in full, but with a few additions and 
“flourishes,” as Dess called them, of the 
worthy “sub’s” own. On the Friday 
before the Times appeared, behold a 
displag-bill stuek up im the gymnasium, 
Written in Bill’s held hand: 


TCO 


READ THE “TIMES” OF THIS 
WEEK. 


STIRRING STORY BY THE FIRST 
l MATE 
(TOLD WHILE STIRRING HIS 


HOT GRUEL). 


AWFUL SUFFERINGS OF A SLEDGING 
PARTY. 
BURIAL OF THE REINDEER ALIVE. 
BRAVERY OF THE TUNGUSES. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


The Times was not issued gratis. 
No, Bill knew a trick worth two of that. 
There were three copies printed—which 
means penned. The sheets were reproduced 
by a process invented by Dess himself. 
The original copy was placed on Captain 
Go-Bang's table, and passed, after he had 
glanced at it, into the saloon. Another for 
the half-deck or petty officers’ mess, and 
the third for the crew. 

But the skipper’s subscription was a shilling 
a week, and that of his messmates sixpence ; 
the half-deck fellows, such as Chips and 
Hoops, the Spectioneer, and others, had 
threepence a week to pay; each man of the 
crew one penny. 

Did they begrudge this? Certainly not. 
Do sailors ever begrudge anything where 
fun is going ? 

Of course there were in the “ Times " the 
usual POP of stale jokes and bits 
from periodicals, of which there were a 
goodly number on board the Black Squall. 
It was even proposed to add a limerick 
lettery to other attractions, and at a meeting 
of the proprietors this was mooted; but 
virtue prevailed. The “sub” was dead 
against it. 

“ No," said Bill; “let us be honest in 
our first issues, at all events. It is only 
newspapers and periodicals on their last legs 
that go in for a limerick flutter.” 

The profits of sale were not very great, as 
there were no advertisements of any sort, 
nobody having anything to advertise. So 
the Times was a solid concern, and its 
editor and staff worked wholly for love. 
However, the subscriptions had to be laid 
away every week, and am unted altogether 
to about a dozen shilling , and the cash was 
put into three “ pools," and numbers were 
drawn for these every Monday morning, 
this adding to the general excitement ; but 
whenever a member of the saloon mess drew 
one of the right tickets, though he drew the 
money, he had to put it back again for next 
week's draw. 

There was no betting or any approach to 
gambling about the whole business. Go- Bang 
took good care they should be free from that 
taint. 

As the time went on and the weeks flew 
by, the Times came out with a supple- 
ment of original jokes—so rare nowadays— 
but this emanated from the men before the 
mast, and they had to do the writing out of 
the supplement themselves. 

However, there was & good deal of fun in 
the whole affair, and if there be any tonic in 
the world better than good honest fun I have 
yet to learn what it is. 


When the winter commenced in still dead 
earnest, and the sun was so far south of 
the line that it seemed as if there should 
never be any day at all again, the weather 
improved considerably, and, although fearful 
Storms raged at times, there were long, 
blessed intervals of delightful starshine and 
aurora borealis, while the moon added much 
to the charm of the strange, weird scenery. 

Nor did it feel so cold as those who live 
in comfortable houses here in Britain might 
imagine. It is raining hard as I write; it 
is raining as if it never meant to cease; it 
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has been raining for weeks, the only change 
having been fog, fog, fog up to my very 
wigwam door—fog that one could cut slabs 
out of with an old cheese-knife—fog, fog, 
November fog, and November chilly rain, 
grey skies, and dripping trees, and darkness 
even out here in the country, thirty miles 
away from muddy London. And to-day 
I could say from my inmost heart I would 
not give a week of life in the Arctic night for 
a month of your Merrie England " at this 
season of the year. 

Our heroes and every man fore and aft who 
had a brain to think with, or even the rudi- 
ments of a poetical imagination, hardly felt 
as if living on the earth at all when tramping 
over the crisp hard snow; they were not 
citizens of this world alone, but part and 
parcel of that bright galaxy of starry and 
auroral beauty that all around them shone. 

Space seemed to be annihilated as one 
gazed upon the sky. Those stars could not 

so distant, surely, that, travelling with 
the speed of light—180,000 miles a second— 
it would take one hundreds or thousands of 
years to reach some of them. No, no, they 
were thcre, so close above head that the 
ship’s top-gallant masts seemed to touch 
them; they were there, so near and so 
bright that they seemed like friends who 
were whispering to you and bidding you 
be of good cheer because the Great Being 
Who had made them had room in His mercy 
and magnanimity for every soul on this 
suffering earth. Those stars told you that 
they were eternal and that you too were 
eterna]. 

The boys generally went abroad together 
now for their walks. They used to go quite 
& long way up over the curious little hills 
and into the silent glens amongst these hills. 

Gazing seawards, the scene was weird and 
impressive to a degree. Their eyes had 
now become so accustomed to the darkness, 
if darkness indeed it could have been 
called, that they could see far away over 
the sea of ice which the strange light had 
etherealised. "They thought they could even 
catch the dim outline of the Siberian 
mountain-tops. 

There was no sign or trace of life any- 
where. The bears, the foxes were gone, 
the seals were far, far away—who knows 
where ?—probably in the open polar ocean, 
if there be any such sea in existence round 
the Pole—the birds had departed long ago. 


Everything around them where they stood 


or sat was precisely as it shall be probably 
a million of years after this, when the werld, 
dead and cold, shall roll round a cooled- 
down sun, waiting for.its dissolution. 

“ Listen ! said Bill, pointing one day to 
the north, where the brightest display of 
aurora was visible they had yet seen. 
Listen! Can you hear anything?“ 

At the moment he put the question the 
aurora was dazzling in its splendour. The 
whole northern sky was filled with a glory 
that was indescribable—so much so that I 
can make no attempt to find words in which 
to convey even the slightest idea of it to 
my reader's mind. The very simplest 
language must suffice. High up as far as 
the zenith the firmament was filled with 
what one might call cohorts and armies and 
phalanxes of spirit-combatants in battle 
array, with gleaming spears and lances 
moving and darting always upwards as they 
advanced against each other, charged, 
mingled, and again retired, only to renew 
the combat in a few seconds’ time. There 
was, especially near to the horizon, a red or 
rosy glow over all to-night, but this hardly 
extended upwards where the spirit-weapons 
were gleaming their brightest. Nor was 
this all, for fringes and ribbons of coloured 
light came sometimes close to where our 
heroes stood. 


Listen! Ay, indeed he might well say 
$0, for ever when those spirit-armies came 
apparently into collision there was a kind 
of hissing sound; you could not have called 
it a noise. Nor does the word hissing’ 
describe the sound as I myself have often 
heard it. 1t resembled far more a whispered 
and very rapid repetition of doubles. Thus 
88-88-88-88-8-8. 

I leave the phenomenon to be explained 
by men of science, but it is very, very real to 
one with even ordinary hearing. 

This is but a lame and halting description 
of such a scene as was frequently now to be 
witnessed by those who chose to walk a 
mile or two from the ship. 

At every other time the silence was just 
as the silence of space must be—appalling, 
awesome, a silence that appealed to one’s 
very inmost soul; a silence amidst which 
one felt he dare talk only in whispers, with 
hushed and bated breath. 

This affected Cluny so much one night 
when returning from a walk that, as the 
trio neared the shore and a few natural 
sounds of the ship fell upon their ears, he 
laid his hand upon Dess’s shoulder in a tired 
and weary kind of way. 

* Dess," he said. I do not think I shall 
care for many such walks as these; I grow 
cold and shudder when I look at skies like 
that, and I feel somehow as if I myself were 
& disembodied spirit wandering or ribbon- 
flitting through space.” 

Dess made no reply. 

Even Bill himself seemed impressed by 
the mystery of the aurora. 


But I have presently to describe a scene 
of a very different sort, and it is one, alas ! 
that had a fatal termination. 

The winter was far advanced and Christmas 
was past—a Christmas that they had done 
their very best to spend, as much as possible, 
in the dear old English fashion. No holly 
berries, though. With all his usual fore- 
thought, Captain Go-Bang seemed to have 
forgotten the holly. When taxed about it— 

“ Well," he replied, “ holly is but poor- 
looking stuff after it has been kept for a 
year. The leaves get hard and yellow 
and the berries as wrinkled as currants. 
As to the artificial—well, I might have got 
that; but, ah, boys, one sprig of the real 
thing that dwells green in our imaginations 
is worth a peck of it!” : ; 

But they had had a pudding in the saloon, 
one in the half.deck, and goodness knows 
how many for’ard. And the main-brace 
had been spliced, the band played down 
below in the galley after the saloon dinner, 
&nd there was just as jolly a dance as ever 
sailors’ hearts could wish. 

Then they assembled round the galley 
fire in a wide, wide circle, and smoked and 
sipped the remains of their modest drop of 
coffee, and yarned till eight bells chimed in 
the hour of midnight. 

There were no real watches now, but still 
to some extent they turned in or turned out 
about the same time. 

These were very strange times altogether 
with the men and officers of the Black 
Squall, but the fact that there were so very 
few cases of sickness was a. proof of the 
adaptability of the British constitution, not 
only to any climate, but to any sort of life 
the world has to offer. 

The reader may wonder to be told that 
there was scarcely a single case of ordinary 
cold on the ship, or, if anyone did catch 
such a trouble, it lasted but for two or three 
diys. Moreover, there were one or two 
young fellows who had signed articles at 
Shanghai, and who Captain Go-Bang after- 
wards ascertained had been pronounced 


' consumptive by good medical men, but, in 


spite of the hold that the great white plague 


had on them, they had begun to lay on flesh 
ere even they reached Kellers Island, and 
here they were as strong and healthy as any 
man-jack in all the crew. 

No, there was virtually an entire absence 
of physical illness of any kind; but there 
were one or two accidents. These were 
nearly all cases of fracture, dislocation, or 
wound, and not only the skipper himself, 
but his first mate, were better surgeons than 
many a young surgeon that I could name. 

There was no need for the crow's-nest at 
present, so it was lowered to preserve it and 
its lashings. In doing so a poor fellow 
missed his footing or his hold somehow and 
was hurled downwards. His course was 
deflected and he fell on the ice; when picked 
up it was found he was quite dead. His 
sad fate depressed all hands for many days ; 
after that nothing was said about the accident, 
onlv, if anyone had to introduce his name in 
the mess, he was always referred to as poor 
Anderson. 

Things had gone on as before, then, until 
rome weeks past Christmas, when the 
captain’s birthday came round, and the 
editor of the “Times” having given 
due notice of the coming event, it was 
determined to celebrate it in pretty much 
the same way in which events of this kind 
are celebrated on board ship—a dinner and 
a dance. Now, a dinner and a dance always 
appeal to your merchant sailor. On board 
ships of war at the present day there is 
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seldom so much freedom or Johnack 
(camaraderie), for discipline demands that a 
great gulf be fixed betwixt the captain and 
the crew. 

But Captain Go- Bang was a great favourite 
with all his men, for although he could be 
strict enough when duty demanded implicit 
obedience, he was ever gentle, good, and 
kind. His men were his first care. An 
officer, he used to say, can always look after 
himself, but at the best the British tar is but 
little more than a baby. 

They were greatly exercised in their 
minds when the day was drawing nigh as 
to what they should, or rather could, give 
their captain. 

There was nothing suitable in the ship 
belonging to anybody, else the others would 
have clubbed and bought it. But at last 
one of them had an idea which was.more or 
less a bright one, and it was adopted forth- 
with. They got Hoops, the cooper, to make 
them a beautiful large tobacco-box of 
polished wood, with hoops of brass and 
copper alternating, and a silver inscription- 
plate made out of a big Russian coin, on 
which a handy man had succeeded in 
engraving the simple words : 


TO 
OUR GOOD CAPTAIN GO-BANG, 
ON uis 35TH BIRTHDAY, 


FROM THE CREW OF HIS SHIP, 
Tue Saucy “ BLACK SQUALL.” 
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Not much in that, certainly, but Go- Bang 
would be able to read their hearts through 
this rude inscription. And inside the box 
was & large box of ribbons, chiefly blue, 
and almost every sailor on board contributed 
one of these from those that sweetheart or 
sister had given him for luck the day before 
he had left his native land. 

On the morning of the skipper's birthday, 
then, ten of the smartest Jack-o'-tars begged 
audience of Captain Go-Bang, and presented. 
him with the tobacco-box, and one of them 
made him a very pretty speech. 

It was a lovely star-lit day, with a full 
moon shining in the southern sky—a sunless. 
day, it is true, but one so bright that you 
might have seen to read the smallest print. 
while standing on the quarter-deck. 

The captain was really very much affected 
by this simple but appropriate token of the 
ships company's friendship and esteem, 
and in a plain matter-of-fact speech, each 
word of which, however, welled right up 
from his heart, he told them so; and told 
them, too, that as long as he was above board 
he would cherish the gift in memory of his 
shipmates and the happy davs they had 
spent together in his own good barque the 
ck Squall. 

Alas! even in our happiest hours grief, 
like an ill.omened bird of prey, may be 
poising above us to change our smiles to. 
tears. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KING'S LIEGE. 
By H. A. HrNESON, 


Author of “ Silk and Steel," “Sir Phelim'a Treasure," “ The Splendid Knight," etc. 


Tw time passed slowly enough, since now 
that I knew so much my appetite was 
whetted to learn more. There were many 
questions I had to ask when I found one to 
answer them without restraint. 

I wondered how my father and grand- 
mother did, and hoped that my father had 
not suffered greatly from his wound because 
of his fears for my safety, for I knew that 
when he was nonplussed or troubled the 
pain of his wound burned more fiercely. 

I thought, too, of Henry Nevill, and won- 
dered if he were dead or alive. He had 
powerful friends, I knew, but if he had been 
caught red-handed with the sword drawn 
against the King, I knew none powerful 
enough to save him, seeing how loth the 
King was to forgive even those on whom a 
breath of suspicion had fallen. 

Then again there were Will Honeycomb 
and Bobbin. Perhaps they were too low 
and humble to feel the King's anger. But I 
was more concerned for Will Honeycomb, 
because he had been kind to me, and, if he 
was become a traitor, the blame rested more 
on them who had persuaded him than on 
him who had thought to be greater than an 
innkeeper by dealing in sedition. 

As for Bobbin, he was a cheerful and 
cunning rogue, and like enough to escape 
if one trusted his looks and ready tongue, 
and none swore straight against him. 

Whether it was wrong or not, I hoped 
that they would both escape, for already 
enough blood had been shed, and the punish- 
rnent of more would but embitter against 
the King many whose loyalty was wavering. 

But all these thoughts and wonderings 
served only to make my head ache, without 
giving me any satisfaction. So I was fain 
to turn my face to the wall and wait for the 
appointed time when all these things would 
be made plain to me. 


CHAPTER XXIX.— THE GOLDEN SPURS. 


At last I heard the Countess's voice, and 
it was sweeter music than any I had ever 
heard in all my life before. The door opened 


and she came in, the silks rustling about her ' 


footsteps and the perfume of the meadows 
clinging to her. 

She bent over me, and, putting her arms 
about me, kissed me on both cheeks. 

How does my faithful and valiant 
knight ? " she said. 

For some moments I could not answer 
her, for in truth my voice was choked with 
joy. I remembered nothing else but that 
she was beside me and her fair face pressed 
against mine. 

Have you naught to say to me? she 
asked at length. 

“I had many things, I answered. but 
with your ladyship's coming they are gone 
clean from my mind." 

At that she laughed. 

“ By my faith,” she cried out, tis a 
courtier and no soldier at all that speaks, 
albeit you have won your knightly spurs. 
Here, see, I have brought them to you, bright 
as the face of honour itself.” And she held 
out to me a pair of spurs, daintily fashioned 
in burnished gold. 
nor blemish on them. So keep them for ever.“ 

I could find no words to answer her, so I 
bent and kissed her hand which lay upon 
the coverlet, sparkling with gems. She 
brushed back the hair from my forehead 
gently, and said : 

Seeing that you have lost your voice, 
then must I set my tongue tripping. Has 
Doctor Sterne obeyed my commands ? " 

“That he has, madam, since he hus told 
m.e little, but promised me that your lady- 
ship would tell me everything it was right for 
me to know." 

* He is more faithful to his pledge than I 
had dared hope," she answered, for it was 


See, there is no spot 


my whim that you should learn everything 
from my own lips.” 

* Is my father well ? ” I asked. 

“ Both well and happy," she answered. 
“ This morning we both left the King's palace 
together! 

“The King's palace!" I repeated in 
amazement. P 

She laughed out at my surprise, and her 
voice was like the song of the thrush. 

“ Yes, in very truth, since Captain Hyde 
is in high favour with his Majesty, for he has 
accepted the King's Commission as Colonel 
of Horse, and the King is no less pleased, as 
well he might be, to find so famous a soldier 
pledged to his service." 

" And Henry Nevill—what of him?” I 
asked. 

" His Majesty has forgiven him, but 
hardly," she answered. There were many 
for punishment, but my lord of Rothes and 
Captain Hyde pledged themselves for his 
future loyalty, and so at last the King 
yielded. Henry Nevil has made his sub- 
mission and will serve under your father." 

At that I could scarce refrain from crying 
aloud for joy. That my father had been set 
in high honour by the King was a great 
matter, but that he had succeeded in saving 
Henry Nevill was such good news that I could 
scarce believe it. 

“Tis strange," I said, looking into her 
ladvship's face, “that my father should 
have power to do this thing and he so lately 
in jeopardy of his life.” 

" "lis the reward of a great soldier, 
doubtless," she answered, and a smile flitted 
across her face. 

* "Tis not my father who has saved Henry 
Nevill,” I burst out with a sudden under- 
Btanding. 

“Then who can it be?“ she asked, with her 
head turned away. 


* "Tis you yourself " and then I broke 
off in confusion, for her cheeks were crimson 
And her eyes moist. 

“ Rather the King's clemency,” she 
murmured, looking away towards the 


window. *''Hark, I think I hear your 
father's voice." 


CHAPTER XXX.— ADIEU. 


I NEVER saw a man so changed as 
my father. He had been so long like one 
whose thoughts were buried in the past that 
I could not have hoped that he would ever 
look into the future again. But now he came 
towards me with a proud and martial stride, 
with no thought of lameness in it, and 
clasped me to his breast. His face had 
grown young with the glow of pride in his 
strength and vigour. 

It has been a sad time for all of us, my 
lad," he said, looking into my face; “ but 
Doctor Sterne pledges himself that in a 
month's time you shall hunt the fox and ride 
with the best of them, and sure I believe 
that you wil. The King's commission 
waits for you, my lad, and you shall serve 
under your own father; what think you of 
that? 

* "Tis better than aught else in the world," 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ The Countess has told me 
that you are become a Colonel of Horse 
to the King.“ 

True indeed it is, he answered, laughing 
out aloud like a boy, and though your 
grandmother will be sad and sorry, I am 
an old war-horse that scents the battle from 
afar off and feels his youth and vigour return. 
Maurice, my lad, I was growing old too 
quickly, but in a prince's favour there is 
much that is lifegiving.  'Tis a strange 
world, but as the earth is darkened and 
sad when the sun is overcast, so is a soldier 
sad and cold when the sun of princes shines 
no longer upon him. His Majesty has been 
gracious; the day may come—nay, will 
surely come, when men will call his gracious- 
ness by another name—that of wisdom, and 


when Edward Hyde the soldier wil be no ' 


less than Edward Hyde the lawyer and 
counsellor,” 

He strode up and down the chamber like 
& young man eager for his first battle, his 
hand clutching his beard, while my servant 
dressed me slowly and tenderly, and buckled 
on my newly gotten spurs. 

My father stopped and looked down upon 


Golden spurs, and you not yet come to 
man’s estate," he exclaimed. '' Many a 
man has served fifty years for less reward, 
and you have come out of your first battle 
‘Sir Maurice’ by the King’s favour. In 
my young days such honours came slowly 
or not at all. 'Tis a lesson to them that 
seek foreign service, and yet—and yet———" 
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He broke off with a half-sigh. Then he 
flung his arms about me. 

* [s a father jealous of his own son? he 
cried out, laughing. 

“ What I have, that you have given me," 
I answered. 

* "Tis well said, my lad, and by God's 
help we shall carve the name of Hyde—H yde 


of Charlton—deep upon this fair land of 


England, so that none shall ever forget it.” 

Then, whilst we waited for the coach 
which was to us to Charlton, he told 
me of other things—how Will Honeycomb 
had hanged himself by the cross-tree of his 
inn, and that on him was found a letter 
from de Villiers bidding him release me from 
the cupboard in the Scroll Chamber after 
midnight, on the day when they had sought 
to waylay and kidnap the King. 

When I was dressed, one of her ladyship's 
pages came to bid us to her presence. So 
we went down the stair, I leaning upon my 
father's arm, and he walking erect, as though 
his wound had never troubled him. 

My lord of Rothes stood beside the Coun- 
tess, and when he saw us enter he came 
forward and took my father's hand and led 
him with great honour to a seat at the table. 
But her ladyship drew me with her and sate 
beside me, filling me with dainties as though 
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I were a boy fresh from school and hungry 
for good things. 

When at last we rose up to leave and the 
coach waited without, the Countess drew 
me to her again and kissed me on both 
cheeks. l 

“ My faithful and valiant knight,” she 
whispered, “ you will come back and serve 
me as you have promised.” a 

Then she threw over my head a necklet of 
precious stones. 

These once bound you so that you might 
not return to me," she said. Now let them 
bind you to my service for ever." 

I looked down at the necklet and saw 
that the stones were fastened on strips of 
silk, and remembered the kerchief with 
which de Villiers had bound me, before he 
had imprisoned me behind the secret panel. 

* [ will come back and serve you for ever," 
I answered. 

As the coach rolled away towards Charlton 
I looked out of the window and saw the 
Countess standing at the door with my lord 
beside her. I waved my hat to her and she 
blew me a kiss from her fingers. Then I saw 
no more of her, nor for long after, but I never 
forgot my promise, as those who know the 
history of the Hydes will bear me witness. 

[THE END.] 
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. "It's clear that he won't move away until something happens. I wish I could get hold of that book." 


. “Ah! The very thing! 


. “Flop! That’s unlucky. Slipped off the pin. 


1 

2 This bit of string and a bent pin —— 

8. "I say, this dodge is working out all right. A little higher and I'll——" 
: Settled hís hash, though." 


. “He's away home. Guess I'll go too, before he comes back again. Good-bye.” 
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CERTAIN 


A? I have said, the gentleman approaching 
me was somewhat rotund in figure, and 
his walk was not altogether a graceful one. 


His Phosbus-like countenance was beaming. 


now with unrestrained pleasure, so that it 
was difficult to imagine how he might look 
when touched in a tender place, or moved 
to wrath. If it had been easy to imagine it, 
I might have acted differently. 


THE TRENCH IN THE GARDEN: 
ADVENTURES OF FELIX WESTGATE, AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


By W. E Cute, 


Anthor of “ Rollinson and 1," HU Morgan's Gold," ete. 


CHAPTER V. 
From the first, I felt sure that this was 


Mr. Saunderson, chiefly because he had 
come from the spot to which the girl had 


pointed. In this I was actually right, 
though I could hardly have expected to find 
my magistrate in flannels. discovered, 


afterwards, that he was a bachelor gentleman 
of fifty or so, who had retired from business 
to enjoy an easy fortune and his leisure in 


his own way. He had always loved cricket, 
and played it still as much as he could. 
In fact, he was Vice-captain of the Wenterton 
Club, and was acting as captain to-day in 
the absence of the other man. And a very 
jovial and popular chief he made. 
He extended his hard at a distance of ten 
yards. 
“ So here you are!" he panted joyfully. 
[“ In 
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(From the Painting by BRITON RIVIÈRE, R.A.) 


ae! 


“In the nick of time. You must have 
caught that train after all. But how did 
ou miss Effie? I suppose she stopped to 
ook into some shop-window—eh ? " 

I was a bit amused. He seemed so cock- 
sure and so affable, and took me for granted 
in such an overwhelming style. Surely it 
is no sad confession to mako that I am 
always tempted to give a joke as good a 
run as possible before it is run down, though 
I am by no means the unscrupulous prac- 
tical joker which Murchison considered me. 
That is a very different matter, and when he 
called my conduct at various times Too 
beastly clever," he was only indulging his 
feelings of envy, not unmixed with despair. 
Poor old chap! He is so slow and heavy- 
witted himself that he would put his foot 
on the joke before he realised that it was 
one. 

In the present case I only followed the 
lead that was given me. 

Caught the train?“ I said. ‘ Rather! 
It was just moving when I jumped on to the 
footboard, and the porter shoved me in 
because he saw I wouldn't let go." 

“ That sort of thing is more than I could 
do," said Mr. Saunderson, panting. ‘‘ The 
reason is obvious! But now that you are 
here, we must hurry up. We were going to 
play a man short in the field, on the chance 
that you'd turn up some time or other. 
Come along." 

He turned at once and led me back by the 
way he had come. As will be seen, he never 
gave me a fair chance of offering or asking 
for an explanation. 

“Im extremely glad you've come," he 
went on, as we walked. It always spoils 
a game to play a man short, even when it 
isn't an important match. But, dear me! 
How you have changed since I saw you last ! 
Of course you were only twelve then, and 
now you're seventeen ; but I should never 
have expected such & difference. You 
have darkened, too, in a remarkable way! 

It seemed quite possible that I had ; and 
he rattled on without waiting for my 
remark : 

" How did you leave them at home ?— 
eh?” 

All well," I said. ‘‘ When I came away.“ 
And I did not spoil the joke by saying when 
I had seen them last. So far, no harm had 
been done, and I was curious to see develop- 
ments. 

They came at once. As we passed a man 
who was apparently planted at long-leg, my 
companion paused. 

" My nephew Tom," 
Parker, Tom." 

Mr. Parker smiled—a little man with a 
large sandy moustache. 

“ How d'you do!" he said. You're 
just in time." 

“So he is, said Mr. Saunderson. ‘‘ We 
shan’t be long now. Come on, my boy.” 

He gave me the same passing introduction 
to two other players before we crossed near 
the pitch, and there he stopped again. "The 
batsman at that end was a tall, muscular 
chap, with an aristocratic nose, and with 
something about him that suggested supe- 
riority and condescension at the very first 


he said. Mr. 


glance. And at the very first glance I 
disliked him. I always dislike that kind of 
person. 


" My nephew, Vicar," said my uncle 


leasantly. “The Vicar of St. James's, 
It port, Tom—Mr. Cunningham.“ 
The Vicar looked me over. Haw!” he 


said in a nasal voice, ‘‘ How do you do? 
A bit late—eh ? ” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Saunderson; but we 
shan’t be a minute now ” ; and then he bolted 
me off to the pavilion without further intro- 
ductions, explaining the position in gasps 
as he went. 
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**Cunningham’s an old Oxford man. He 
has played for the County, though not 
just lately. Always comes off in this kind 
of game, worse luck! And we've only one 
bowler in the team. Do you think you 
could bowl a bit, at à pinch ? " 

* Well," I said, I have bowled a bit, 
you know. I don't mind trying—if you 
really want me to play." 

The inagistrate looked at me a bit queerlv. 

“ You can?“ he said. Effie didn't tell 
me that you could." 

" Perhaps she didn't know," I said 
seriously ; and I wondered who this Effie was. 
I had no time to wonder where she was, but 
I did feel that it was & good thing she had 
missed me. 

I'll be glad to try you presently," said 
Mr. Saunderson, but without any great 
eagerness. *'' Wait till you've cooled down 
& bit—if you get any chance, with the 
Vicar at the wickets ! ” 

I found myself pitching my Gladstone 
bag into a corner of the pavilion—actually 
pitching it, without more than a passing 
thought for ite stil unsolved mystery. 
Then my new uncle was hurrying me out 
again to the field, where the Vicar was 
taking centre in languid confidence and the 
field was lazily wishing for the match to 
begin. And a glance at the scoring-book 
in passing showed me that the match 
was Wenterton versus Mr. Cunningham’s 
St. James's Eleven. 

That is just how I came to play. As you 
will agree, I was simply carried into it, 
without an apology and without having time 
or opportunity to explain. Besides, what 
else could I do? It was a splendid cricket 
afternoon—and they were a man short. 
For the rest, there was absolutely no time to 
wonder who or what I was mistaken for. 

The next half-hour gave me little chance 
to cool down, and I had as much cricket as I 
wanted. The Vicar had come out to main- 
tain his reputation, and he did it with a 
contemptuous ease which was extremely 
annoying. Being one of those cricketers 
who can only shine among inferiors, he was 
quite in his element, and was thus able to give 
a display of very decent cricket. He had, 
however, the obnoxious habit of giving an 
absent-minded but irritating “ Haw!" on 
various important occasions. With a 
" Haw ! he cut my uncle's " best bowler 
for three, and with another Haw!” he 
drove the second best to the boundary for 
four. With a “ Haw!" he slid his bat 
over the crease after a close run, and another 
" Haw!” expressed his emotions when 
cover-point missed the only fair chance he 
gave in that first half-hour. And in that 
half-hour he sent his own score up to fifty- 
three, while the other man had made six. 
And as the partnership was still unbroken, 
the spectators had settled down to watch 
in patient expectation. It was only a ques- 
tion of the length of the Vicar's score. 

Mr. Saunderson changed his bowlers in 
vain, for as he had played his best man first, 
every change must necessarily be for the 
worse. In his agony he seemed to have 
forgotten his promise to me, and only 
remembered it as a kind of forlorn hope 
when I crossed his path at the call of over.“ 
Then he beckoned me eagerly. 

“Say, Tom," he said appealingly, can 
you really bowl a bit?“ 

„A bit," I said modestly. 

“ Well, upon my word! If you'll only go 
on and bowl the Vicar out, I'lI—I'll give 
you five pounds! 

He was evidently desperate, 
wonder. I considered. 

“ That’s a very good offer," I said soberly. 
„It's a bargain!” 

He looked at me pathetically, and went 
off to arrange things. Three minutes later 


and no 


I was facing the Vicar at the opposite 
wicket, with my sleeve rolled high and the 
ball in my hand. Then I heard some one 
say, among the group at the pavilior.— 

* That's the nephew ! " 

Then the Vicar gave a grim little smile, 
and settled into his place with a single and 
simple“ Haw!” But it was so expressive 
that all who heard it began to smile and 
smile, and I almost wondered whether 
I was really Captain of Rodborough or not. 
I registered a vow that I would win that five 
pounds. I must win it or die of shame. 
If I did not win it, I would resign my 
captaincy. 

From my first shot the Vicar ran an easy 
two, having sent the ball vigorously into the 
slips. He was not going to be daunted by 
the unknown. From the second he scored 
another two with a languid leg-stroke, and 
the third was cut with a neatness and ease 
that richly deserved the success it gained. 
Being a little tired, he let the fourth pass 
unharmed, and then turned to face me 
again. At that point I could almost feel — 
I could not see—Mr. Saunderson’s face 
growing wofully longer. But all these had 
been simple schoolboy trundlings, with an 
ostentatious attempt at a break which did 
not come off. They were, in fact, exactly 
the balls the Vicar had expected me to bowl 
when he uttered that provoking “ Haw!” 

The fifth was the strongest thirg I pos- 
sessed, and I had almost always found it 
successful—after proper preparation, and 
until it became known. There's nothing like 
a bit of a surprise to throw a batsman ott 
his balance, and it is all the better, of course, 
if he doesn't get the opportunity of recovering 
it again. Anyway, the most remarkable 
thing about that fifth ball was that the 
Vicar did not appear to see it ; and he was 
still. expecting it, apparently, when his 
bails went enick, and his leg stump struck 
the turf with a flat “thump” that was 
easily heard at the pavilion. 

The Vicar turned and looked. For a few 
seconds there was a dead silence ; for nobody 
on the field seemed to realise what had 
happened. Then somebody said “ I say!” 
in a surprised way—it was the batsman at 
my end—and somebody else gave a timid 
little clap; efter which Mr. Cunningham 
came to himself and realised that he had 
actually been bowled. 

“ Haw ! " he said, just a bit stiffly. 
dark horse! 

Then I felt all the more pleased that I 
had done it, for it was just as if he had said 
in Murchison's voice, Too beastly clever!” 
A moment later all the Wenterton folks 
were cheering heartily, though still a little 
doubtful; and the Vicar, walked back to 
the pavilion making the best of it with a 
very good grace. ME 

“ That was a very good ball, sir," said the 
umpire, looking at me doubtfully. Perhaps 
he wasn't quite sure about it, and it was 
quite likely that if anyone had appealed 
he would have said“ Not out." 

" It was a rattler," cried our portly Vice- 
captain, comirg up crimson with emotion. 
“ My dear boy, it was a masterpiece! And 
Effie never even told me that you could 
bowl!" 

" Perhaps you didn't ask her, sir," I 
suggested blindly. 

But I did," said he. Of course I 
wanted to know. And she said that she 
felt sure you'd lose the train for one thing, 
and that your losing it was our only hope. 
Why, when she went to meet you at the 
station she actually told me that for my 
sake she'd do her best to make you lose 
your way!“ 

This was growing warm, but I saw a 
chance now of getting in a wise word in 
view of the future. Anyway," I said, 


“ The 


there seems to be some mistake, don't 
you think ? ” 

** Some mistake," said the Vice-captain of 
Wenterton. I should say so! I'll talk 
to her when she comes back ! And then, in 
a lower tone: Do you think you could do 
that again? 

"It seldom works well twice," I said. 
“ But I'll try." And as the next batsman 
came out to the wicket I found myself 
wondering what would happen if Effie 
happened to come up the field—with the 
real nephew. What should I do ? 

Two minutes later, however, I had ceased 
to wonder, for we were again in the thick 
of the game. And it was as pleasant a game 
for me as it had previously been for the Vicar. 
There were nice fellows playing on each 
side, but there were scarcely any who had 
ever made a study of the game or who were 
any but very middling players, who played 
on half-holiday afternoons when they had 
done with business. Besides, the dismissal 
of the Vicar had struck awe into his sup- 
porters, and they came out to their fate as 
if they were walking to execution. There 
was little need to play my “ beastly clever 
trick again, for they showed no sort of 
defence even against the simplest bowling. 
One by one they came out, one by one they 
went back to join the Vicar, and in little 
more than another half-hour the innings was 
closed for a humble seventy-five runs. 

When the interval came, Mr. Saunderson 
seized upon me, full of eagerness to make 
the most of the occasion. Well done, 
Tom!“ he whispered, panting. ‘‘ Well done, 
my boy! The game is ours—I can see it. 
You've done the trick. But I want you to 
come along with me now. The Murray- 
fields have come, and want to see you." 

He took my arm and piloted me towards 
the pavilion. I. had intended to get a 
word of explanatíon in somehow or other, 
but it will easily be seen that there was 

itively no chance. Besides, it was more 
ifficult now than ever, for Mr. Saunderson 
had been talking me up all the afternoon in 
the most painful fashion. Yes,” I had 
heard him say more than once, during a 
wait in the game. Yes, sir, a most 
promising player. Bowled the Vicar, if 
you please, in the very first over—as clean 
as a whistle! Hell be playing for his 
Varsity before he's much older, you may 
depend upon it. Eh! Oh yes my 
nephew. ^ 

No, it was impossible to explain at this 
juncture. I must wait until all was over 
and I could get a minute or two alone with 
him. So I trotted along to the most select 
of the group of the visitors, and found 
myself shaking hands with a tall and very 
pleasant-looking lady in a charming bonnet. 

"I am so glad to meet you," she said. 
* We have heard so much about you, you 
know. Are you dip aee stay long? 


** I—I don't quite know," I said. Not 
long, I'm afraid." 
Indeed! I'm sorry to hear it. In any 


case, we shall see something of you, I hope. 
Phyllis!” 

A young lady came up to shake hands— 
evidently Mrs. Murrayfield’s daughter. I 
had no time to notice much, but there was 
plenty of time to get an impression that was 
altogether agreeable. The blouse was just 
the right shade of pink, I suppose, and the 
hat must have been a good shape. The 
next thing I noticed was her ear, which was 
a very small ear, and of another shade of 
pink. There was a little curl in front of it, 
which had a very pretty effect. By that 
time, however, I was sitting next to her 
on one of the garden seats, and she was 
talking. 

“I karei seen Effie since Tuesday,” she 
said. Mr. Saunderson says she went to 
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the station to meet you. 
missed each other.“ 

" Yes," I said absently. ‘‘ Rather! But 
we might have passed each other, you 
know.“ 

Passed each other ? " 

“ I might not have known her. I mean— 
it’s such a time since I saw her." And 
then I stopped, feeling that I was gettin 
out of my depth. It was all because I had 
been gazing at that little curl. 

Such a long time since you saw her?“ 
Miss Phyllis seemed to raise her eyebrows 
as she considered. Why, it’s only about a 
week, isn't it? 

“ It's—it's about a fortnight,” I stam- 
mered doubtfully. ‘‘ Say fifteen days." 

“ And you talk as if a brother wouldn't 
recognise his sister after fifteen days!” 
She laughed a very charming little laugh. 
* Why, Effie never told me that you were 
funny—really funny." 

“Pm sure," I said, there's a heap of 
other things she hasn't told you about me." 
And then there was silence for a little 
while. 

I had never met a young lady exactly like 
this one before. Of course, there were 
girls at home—-one's sisters generally have 
chums of one kind or another—but this one 
was quite a new variety. It was not simply 
her blouse, or her hat, or her ear, or the 
curl that frisked about in front of it, but her 
whole get-up and the person inside the get-up, 
and the jolly natural and unaffected way in 
which she chatted. And this was happening 
on a holiday when I hadn't expected any- 
thing to happen ! 

* Excuse me,” I said. 
here? 

She smiled. Effie hasn't told you much 
about me either," she said, or I expect 
you have forgotten. We do live here— 
usually.—But the bamo is beginning again 
now. Here comes Mr. Saunderson.” 

Tom,“ said our Vice-captain, '* would 
you care to be first man in ? Perhaps you're 
tired, though—eh ? You certainly had the 


hardest work." 

* Yes," I said. I should like a bit more 
time between. Suppose you let me go third 
or fourth ? ” 

Just as you like, my boy," said the jolly 
old fellow good-humouredly ; and off he 
went to say that My nephew goes in 
second wicket down," and I stayed on the 

arden seat, watching the Vicar at work a 
ong way off, or, rather, dividing my attention 


It’s a pity you 


“ But do you live 


al 
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between him and the curl. And I felt again 
that it was a very pleasant afternoon, or, 
rather, evening. 

The next hour requires no detailed history. 
Some one brought a couple of cups of tea, 
and then I had to march to the wickets. 
From the first I felt that everything was in 
my favour, and that I itively couldn't 
help distinguishing myself; but as I was 
anxious to get back to the garden seat, 
it was necessary to do everything swiftly. 
It was now just six o'clock, and stumps were 
to be drawn at seven. 

It was a breathless and rapid innings. 
The Wenterton group started early to 
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encourage me, and did not stop until I . 


returned to the pavilion. At that point it 
was twenty-five minutes to seven, we wanted 
only six to win, and there were still six men 
to bat. I had been run out while trying to 
register my forty-ninth run, and everyone 
but the Vicar seemed fairly well satisfied. 
When I was given Out I heard his 
“ Haw!” quite distinctly from a long 
distance off. 

Somehow, after a while, I found myself 
again on the garden seat, but it was only for 
a moment or two. Indeed, I had only just 
settled myself comfortably when I observed 
that Miss Murrayfield was looking 179090 
across the ground, not at the game, whic 
had already been decided, but at something 
quite different. 

I followed her gaze, and found that it was 
fixed upon a door which was standing open. 
It was Mr. Saunderson's garden door, and 
two persons who had just come through 
it were standing there quietly surveying the 
whole scene. 

„Why, there's Effie! said Miss Murray- 
field, with distinct interest. But who is 
that with her?“ 

* Her—her brother, I expect ! I groaned 
despairingly ; and then I stared again at the 
imminent disaster. My doom was approach- 
ing swiftly now, even if it had lost the train 
before. 

After that I sat up with a start. Could I 
believe my eyes? Was not that cap the 
Rodborough cap—was not that figure 
somehow a familiar one? Even at that 
distance, could I not recognise the very 
attitu?e—the lazy half-lounge, with the 
right hand plunged deep into the jacket 
pocket? I gave a little gasp—I rubbed my 
eyes—I positively laughed. 

It was Murchison / 


(To be contínued.) 


More Haste, less Speed: 


IuPETCOUs ToMMT: “A glass bun and a beth of milk, Miss, please.” 


ERE was tremendous excitement at 

Manor House School, for the result of 
the examination for the Crompton Scholar- 
ship was expected to be announced by the 
Head immediately after morning prayers. 
This scholarship was the most coveted 
honour which could be obtained at Manor 
House, and entitled the lucky winner to a 
three years’ course at the 'Varsity. There 
were seldom more than half a dozen boys, 
always in the Sixth Form, of course, who 
were thought to stand a ghost of a chance 
in any one year, and this year was no exoep- 
tion to the rule. The chosen six had been 
slogging away in and out of season for six 
months before the date of the examination, 
and even the masters themselves could by 
no means make up their minds which of the 
six would be likely to carry off the blue 
ribbon. 

If there was a favourite in the race, 
perhaps it was Tom Meredith, not because 
he was exceptionally brilliant, but rather 
because he was not only a good all-round 
boy, but was also an exceptionally steady 
worker. It was rumoured that Tom wa: 
desperately anxious to secure the Crompton 
because his mother was a widow lady, and 
he knew very well that his only chance 
of completing his education at the 'Varsity, 
and then getting a splendid start in life, 
depended upon his winning the scholar. 
ship. The other five boys would probably 
go to the University in any case, and had 
gone in for the examination more for their 
own honour, and for the honour of their 
school than for the financial benefit it 
would be to them. To Tom, however, 
as Carl Hertz, his rgo chum and con- 
fidant, knew very well, it seemed almost a 
matter of life and death. Tom was am- 
bitious in the best way. He wanted to do 
credit to his school and to himself, but he 
most of all wanted to relieve his mother of 
any anxiety in money matters, and he 
knew that she herself was ready to make 
any sacrifice for his good. His chum, 
Carl, had not gone in for the examination, 
so he was free to put all his hopes on Tom, 
and he had done much by his cheery 
optimism to keep Tom’s nose to the grind- 
stone, and to keep him in good hope of 
ultimate success. 

As the two lads returned from the early- 
morning walk they always took, wet or 
fine, they were talking of the possibility 
of the result being announced after break- 
fast. 

* I feel as limp as a rag," said Tom, as they 
crossed the quadrangle and entered the 

rey old buildings in which they had 

Ent to know and respect each other. 
“I have a sort of sinking sensation, as 
though something disappointing were in 
store for me. 

„Why. you silly fellow, it is only for 
want of your breakfast. Anybody would 
have a sinking sensation after a two-mile 
walk on a sharp May morning. Don’t 
you worry, old boy. You'll come out top 
dog—I'll vouch for that." 

“Qh! it's all very well trying to buck 
me up," said Tom gloomily, but Makinson 
can do as much in five minutes as I can 
do in an hour, and you know that very 
well, He's such a brilliant beggar, and 
I'm in mortal terror of him." 

* So should I be," said Carl, nodding his 
head knowingly, “if he were a sticker. 
But you know jolly well that he isn't. 
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THE WONDERFUL SHELL: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By A. B. Cooper. 


PART I. 


He'll work like a steam-engine for a week 
and then play for a month. Then, though 
he’s smart at his Greek and Latin, your 
mathematics and English will pull you 
through—see if they don't. 

Ves, said Tom, still doleful, “ but 
Mears can knock me flat in those very 
subjects.” 

Oh! Mears be hanged,” said Carl, with 
a laugh; “he’s a whale at mathematics, 
of course, and his English isn't half bad, 
but you know very well that the Doctor's 
always on his track when he's construing. 
Your Greek's your weakest subject, but you 
are a perfect Athenian to where Mears 
comes. 

“ Oh! you're c flatterer,” said Tom, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself, but thanks, old 
man, all the same. Upon my word, if 
it hadn't been for you, and your jolly way 
o- looking at things, I believe I should 
have thrown the whole thing up long ago.” 

"No you wouldn't," said Carl, with 
conviction. ‘‘ It isn't I who have kept you 
going ; it is the thought of your mother and 
your sister pinning their faith to you, and 
that little Kiddy brother of yours. You 
know it is, Tom, and it is no use denying 
it. But I say, old man, wouldn’t it be an 
awful sell if you did miss fire after all.” 

Now yov're talking! " exclaimed Tom. 

“I’m awfully sorry," said Carl, but I 
was just imagining what a jolly time we 
should have at Oxford together. You see, 
if you get the scholarship we shall go up at 
the same time, and it'll be like continuing 
our school-days, only much jollier ; and you 
tell me that if you don't get the Crompton 
you won't go to the Varsity at all.“ 

" Oh! that's true enough," said Tom. 
I shouldn't dream of going. I’ve no doubt 
the mater would pinch and screw to keep 
me there for three years, but I know what 
it would mean, and 1 wouldn't let her do 
it, Carl—I wouldn't, indeed. Why should 
I have all the plums while the mater and 
Marv and young Jack were acting the part 
of a noble army of martyrs at homo ? I 
couldn't think of such a thing." By this 
time they were in the corridor with troops 
of other fellows, big and little, makin 
for the dining-room, from which a delightful 
aroma of coffee and the appetising scent of 
breakfast rolls and butter floated out. 

What about that sinking feeling?” 
said Carl with 4 mischievous twinkle in 
his eye. "I've got it myself, and very 
bad. Hurry up!" So the two lads made 
for the Sixth Form table at the top of the 
room, sat down to their breakfast with gusto, 
and conversation flagged until the edge of 
the school appetite was taken off. Then the 
buzz of general conversation began and 
increased in volume every moment, until 
suddenly a dead silence fell upon the room, 
and in the doorway appeared the Head. 
The Sixth Form, and especial the half 
a dozen candidates for the Crompton, 
scanned his face eagerly as he advanced 
to the dais, from which he read the mornin 
prayers, but nothing could be gathe 
from his impassive face, and they had per- 
force to bottle up their anxiety and wait 
his time. 

But when prayers were over he did not 
immediately retire, as he was in the habit 
of doing, but, lifting up his head and look- 
ing kindly upon the assembled boys, put 
his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat 
and pulled out an official-looking blue 


paper. It was the list—there was no 
doubt about it. Tom remembered four 
previous occasions when that list had been 
read, back to the time when he was a boy 
in the Third, and when he looked up to the 
big fellows in the Sixth as mighty men of 
valour, and as perfect paragons of learning. 
Little did he think then that the time 
would come when he himself would sit, 
with bated breath, awaiting the announce- 
ment of the result. *' Paragons of learning," 
indeed! He had never felt so ignorant 
in all his life ; all the mistekes he had made 
at that wretched examination came troop- 
ing back into his mind, and he gasped to 
think that in all probability these palpable 
um would land him at the bottom of *he 
ist. 

Talk about a silence which can be felt ! 
There might not have been a single human 
being in the room, so deathly was the still- 
ness as the Doctor opened the blue paper. 
Then be spoke. 

“ I have great pleasure, boys," he said, 
in announcing to you the result of the 
Crompton Scholarship, which is, as you 
know, the greatest prize which this school 
can award to any of its pupils. This year 
the competition for this great honour has 
been very keen, and the marks run very 
closely together. But I am sure, neverthe- 
less, that the reeult will be popular in the 
school and that the fortunate winner of 
the Crompton has fully deserved his succeas. 
The boy who appears at top of the list is 
Thomas Howard MereditE:" _ l 

Then the school rose and cheered itself 
hoarse. Carl Hertz seized ö of Tom's hands, 
and the boy across the table reached over 
and seized the other, and between them they 
nearly shook him to pieces. Then, when the 
cheering had subsided a little, the Doctor 
came down from his desk, walked over to 
the Sixth Form table, congratulated Tom, 
and wished him all the success he so richly 
deserved. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hard Luck, Sir! 


Eh, what? Funny? Desr me,no! Why, this wes 
going to be a graceful portrait of Pirkyns Minor at the 
wicket, only unfortunately the camera “ went off * 
moment too soon and took the ball in mid-air. 
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« Ws yes, sir," said the showman, who 

was sitting on the steps of his 
caravan of state, around which were arranged 
a dozen or more vehicles of a similar 
character, J have had some queer ex- 
periences in the course of my professional 
career—startling ones and funny ones. But 
jest at the moment one o' the funny kind 
rises in my mind. 

“ Thirty-two years I've been connected 
with the show business. The first affair 
I started was a waxworks show; but it was 
dooring a very hot summer that was running, 
and the consekens was that all the figures 
melted, so that except for the matter o’ 
dress it was impossible to tell Charlie Peace 
from King William the Third, and my 
two assistants used to get so careless that 
very often they'd put Nelson's uniform on 
the figger of Good Queen Bess, and the 
publie didn't seem to know the difference. 
But although clothes is said to make the 
man, they don't go far towards it when the 
face is just a blur and the figger's stoopy at 
the knees. So I sold the rights of it as a 


black the faces of the figgers and represent 
'em to be models of Australian niggers. 

“The next consarn was a menagerie, 
and although I've parted with all the 
animals that I had then I've still kept in 
the business. Animals die sometimes, it's 
true, and they cost you a good bit for food ; 
but their figgers won't melt in the sun, and 
as a rule by the time an animal dies he's 
paid for his keep several times over. 

“ But, as I was saying, I've had some 
strange experiences, and one I remember 
.was very comical, although it cost me a 
good ostrich and I didn't think it altogether 
funny at the time. 

* We had pitched our show on a large 
piece of waste ground right against a little 
country village in Kent. It was not 
azackly an ideal place for the business, but 
we hoped a lot, as within two or three 
days of us settlin' a fete was goin’ to be 
given on our pitch in honour of the home- 
comin’ of some local reg'ment from the 
South African war. That'll tell you the 
date. LE ua 

“ Things was very slow—very slow, and 
I was beginning to think that we should 
have to pack up and move on, as the extry 
bus'ness from the féte would hardly pay us 


if we was goin’ to be at a standstill for three 


days before.: But just as I was thinkin’ 
this, Johnson—that's the lion-tamer I had 
then—come up to my van as I was sitting 
smokin’, and - tryin’ to forget that we'd 
taken one and tuppence all day, and says: 
* * Guv’nor,’ says he, there's a chap wants 
to have & word with you,' and with that he 
pushes some individual into the van and 
5 2 | 
* I jumps up and looks my visitor over. 
He was a young chap with a peculiar stoop 
in his shoulders, and had red hair. 
155 * Well, young man ? says I, looking at 
im. a 
** * Well yourself,’ says he, and sits down. 
* I was a trifle astonished. 5 
“< If you'd kindly explain what it is you 
want with me,’ says I, a bit nettled and 
sarcastic-like, * I'd be very much obliged.“ 
“< You the proprietor o' this menagerie ? ' 
he asks coolly. 
“(I am.“ 
* ! w's business? 
"*Middlin' . ~a . ' 
** * 'Ow's the ostrich ? * ,.-. es 
* ! What's that got to do with you?’ I 
flares up. n l 


. he grins. 
goin' consarn to some chap who said he'd .. 


how he put it). 
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J ask you how the ostrich is,’ he says 
again, as calmly as before. 

* * I ’eard you, says I. And I ask you 
what on earth that's got to do with you? 

„Can't you answer a plain question, 
then ? ' says he. . 

** * [ can,’ I says, ‘ when it's necessary.’ 

It is necessary,’ says he. 

«6 ( ‘Ow ? , 

* * T want to know.’ 

* The impudence of the chap fairly 
amazed me, but, ‘ Well then,’ says I, 
‘I’ve got two ostriches, and they're both 
quite well, thank you. I'll mention to 
'em that you've inquired after their health,’ 
says I, as sarcastic as possible. 

“< It licks me why you couldn't have 
said so before,’ says he, grinning, and quite 
easy in his attitude. . 

„If you've got any object in coming 
here, says I, in a rage, 'let's know it. 
Otherwise I'l shy you down the steps of 
this ere van!’ 

“<I never do things without objects,’ 
* Look here, do you want to make 
money? in 

* Of course I did ; and when the young 
feller asks me that question I pricks up my 


. ears and grows a trifle more civil., : 


*  * You've got a remarkable funny way 
of introducing yourself,’ says I,‘ but if 
you've got any ideas in your head I'm your 
man. Let's have em. 

* *"Ave you got such a thing as a glass 
of water and a biscuit handy? savs he. 

“ (He saw I had a glass of something and 
a plate o' samwidges in front o' me.) 

* I helped him, like a fool, as I thought 
at the time, to both. 

* He didn’t hurry himself a bit; 
sat there and drank my drink and polished 
off my samwidges like an automatic machine. 
But bit by bit he let out his idea. It 
appears that he'd been brought up on an 
ostrich farm in South’ Afriky and knew 


» ostriches like a child knows the use o' 


sweets. He said there was no ostrich 
breathing that could resist him (that was 
He could make 'em do 
tricks, come when he called 'em, follow him 
about like a dog. i 

‘t That was all very well, said I, but how 
was I to know that he could do all that ? 
He said he'd prove it, and then and there 
we went to the ostriches' cage. One of my 
birds at that time was a irritable old fiend, 
and would kick (and you know, I daresay, 
that.the kick of an ostrich is worse nor a 
hoss's) everyone who went near her, in- 
cluding me. But the red-haired chap 
seemed to do just what he pleased with her 
from the start. It was late in the evening, 
and I lit an oil-flare so that we could see. 
The birds was separated on account of the 
irritableness of Margery, the bad-tempered 
one, and without any hesitation the chap 
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THE SHOWMAN'S QUEER STORY. 


Margery was before he started his show. 
People always like that kind of thing. Of 
course, if the old bird had been unspirited 
there would not have been anything in the 
show.) 

** * Make it four,’ says he, a-week.’ Now 
that was a trifle high, but I was mortally 
anxious to get him as a draw, so, after 
humming and ha'ing, I agrees. 

„Well. sir, to cut the yarn down, matters 
was arranged, and the chap disappeared 
until the day of the /e, when he turned up, 
lookin’ as unconsarned as the day I first 
met him. The grourds was crowded, 
thousands of people coming from the 
neighbouring towrs. I had Lilled Prir gle 
(that was his name) pretty well, as you 
may guess, and when I walked around 
among the folk half an hour before his 
show was to start I found everybody talkin”; 
about it, for country people are always 
ready for anythirg a little out of the ordinary 
way of things. There was only one thing 
that damped matters a bit. Bunny, the 
little negro chap who had always looked 
after the ostriches, was very much upset 


on account of havirg been put urder the 


jest 


new arrival. But what could I do? I 
hadn't lowered his money, but had pro- 
mised him a rise if things went well. 

“Ten minutes before Pringle’s show 
commenced you couldn't have got the 
blade of a knife in the menagerie; it was 
crowded out ard out with people. Every- 
thing else was taken ro notice of—even the 
lions could roar and walk up and down the 
cages lashing their tails. Nobody had eyes 
for them—all was for Pringle, who at the 
instant his show was billed to start walked 
out of a caravan, dresse in pink silk tights, 
and bowed to the people. You may be 
sure I had made a lot in the Lills cf Old 
Margery's bad temper, ard, remembering 
this, my, how the people cheered him ! 

“In walks Prirgle into Margery's cage. 
the same as he'd done before when first I 
met him, and, berding down to where the 


. old lady was sittirg ard blinkirg, says 


something in her ear. Well you rever, I 
daresay, saw anything like the actions > 
that bird. Up she springs, dances like 
mad round the cage, kicking all the while; 
but how careful she was not to touch 
Pringle! Presently he stops her at that 
and says somethirg else, and away she 
starts on a kind of a hoppy dance from 
side to side of the cage in a way that made 
everybody roar out laughing. I began to 
think Pringle was cheap at his price. After 
that he makes her do every conceivable 
thing you could imaginc—turn round, sit 
down, put her head on his shoulder. The 
crowd went mad almost over his clever- 
ness and they cheered themselves hoarse. 


, When .excitement's very strong, Prirgle 


goes in the cage of the latter and, goin’ up 


to her, whispers something. 
anything like it. Old Margery stops caper- 
ing, cocks her head to one side and seems to 
listen. 
the bird stands still all the time with her 


. head to one side as when he started. 


. ** Ere, that's enough ! / says I, feelirg 


canniness of the chap. 

What's your terms ?’ 
‘: Terms ?’ says he, grinning, and coming 

out of the cage. What’ll you offer?’ * 


‘I’ve seen enough. 
L 


I never see 


And then he begins talking, and 


a little pecooliar on account of the- un- 


[S 


2 


holds up his hand, and instantly there's 
silence. 

t * Ladies and gents,” says he, as a final 
trick, I'm a-goin’ to get on the ostrich's 
back. Remember, she has never had any- 
one on her back before. Is that so, Mr. 
Binns ? ' he says, turning to me. . 

“< Quite right, Signor Scammel,' I 
answers, Si 

* * Well then, ladies and gents, watch 
this, please. Remember, too, she has only 
known me a week.' jd 

* He whispers again to the bird, but Old 


. Marg docsn’t seem quite easy over this,. 


Five pounds for the two days of the 


. fête, and three a-week if you'll stop on.“ 


(You see, I thought he'd be valuable, » 


especially when the public saw how wild 


but backs away. Prirgle seems to loce his 

head. mE | 
Here! be Shouts, and, rushing at the 

bird, springs on to her beck. Margery 


seems dazed for a minute, and then, as she 
stands and blinks as though she doesn't know 
quite what to do, a voice, which I recognise 
as that of Bunny the negro, speaks up 
very distinctly from the back of the show. 

“ Everybody holds their breath and 
listens. ‘ Margy,’ says he, ‘Margy’; and 
then he mumbles out very slowly some 
gibberish that I'd never heard him use to 
her before. Old Margery seems to listen, and 
then, as though her wits had returned, 
makes one dive for the iron door of the 
cage. I didn’t expect anything to happen 
beyond seeing Pringle thrown off; but you 
may guess my surprise when the gate gives 
way and Margery makes a clean jump 
among the people on the floor below, with 
Pringle still clinging around her neck. 

‘It was marvellous how she found room 
to alight on the floor, hut the people were 
quick to see what had happened, and they 


1 stories which boys at home read 
about pirates and highwaymen appear 
as though they belonged to some remote 
past age. But pirates are an everyday 
reality in China, especially on the great 
rivers which are the real roads of China, 
the highways by which the people com- 
municate with one another, and up and 
down which millions of tons of produce of 
all kinds pass. 

It is an experience not easily to be for- 
gotten to go on one of these river voyages. 
One might imagine that, with its population 
of four hundred millions, China would be 
almost like a town everywhere. But you 
must remember what a huge country it 
is; and although towns are fairly frequent 
on the river-banks, there are stretches of 
lone miles, and even primeval foresta, where 
tigers and other wild beasts roam. But 
it is not the four-legged tiger who is to be 
most feared. It is the two-legged one, in 
the shape of the river pirate. He knows no 
mercy, and will kill you like a dog for the 
sake of your few belongings. 

But it must not be thought for a moment 
that all the Chinese are like this. On the 
contrary, the boatmen are a hardy, honest, 
civil lot of fellows. They have not much 
courage, but they have plenty of caution, 
and they believe in the old proverb which 
tells us that discretion is the better part of 
valour. If my dear friend, the American 
missionary, and I, had listened to their 
advice we should not have gone so near 
losing our lives. But now to my story. 

I had been up the river visiting the out- 
stations, and for the sake of companionship 
my friend the missionary had gone on his 
itinerary at the same time. We had a most 
successful and pleasant journey, and, after 
a period of some nine weeks, we ‘set out on 
the return voyage to Canton. 

Now, the river is called navigable, but it 
is only so for specially constructed boata 
adapted for shooting the rapids and passing 
over the shallows, which, in the dry season, 
have often to be deepened by means of 
primitive wooden scoops carried by the 
boatmen for that purpose. The boats are 
long and narrow, covered over with matting, 
very thick and stiff, and entered by a sort 
of sliding door at the side. It is very 
comfortable under this matting, and it is 
proof against the heaviest rain. 

But it took more than thick matting to 
keep the pirates off. The river had a 
sinister reputation, and I have actually 
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I and scattered for the differ»nt doors 
ding to the open. Old Marg ry followed, 
taking great strides—Pringle still up, as 
they say—and knocked two or three people 
over at the coor. In a second she was out- 
side and going like a racer over the ground. 
Over tences, ditches, people, stalls—every- 
thing—she went, Pringle, who was a light 
chap, making little difference to her speed. 
I stood at the door and watched them 
in absolute amazement. Whatever it was 
that that nigger chap had called out, it 
seemed to have put the seven devils into 
Margery. Away she went, not stopping 
nor hesitating, but taking evervthing as it 
came. You may guess how I felt. Old 
Margery was a valuable bird. The people 
whc had been watching the show, and 
who stood around me, following with 
their eyes the antics of the bird, shouted 
and cheered every time she took a fence. 


THE RIVER PIRATES: 


seen river pirates at three o'clock in the 
afternoon stripping treding boats of all 
they possessed—yes, even of the crew's 
pots and kettles. Worse than that, on 
this very river an American missionary 
had been shot. The police-boat had gone 
up to drive the brigands out of their nest, 
and the fight was in progress when the 
missionary was coming down the river, all 
unconscious of the risk he was running. 
He passed into the line of fire and was shot 
through the head ! 

So we were aware of the dangers which 
lurked around us, and it was only our 
headstrong British way which led us into 
such grave peril. Our boatmen had their 
stopping-places, usually at the principal 
market towns, where they anchored side 
by side, for mutual protection, from dusk 
to dawn. Sometimes these stages are of 
unequal length, and the boat, aided by 
favourable circumstances, will arrive quite 
early in the afternoon, and it seems almost 
a pity to waste so much good daylight 
in inactivity. That was how it seemed to 
my friend and me on a certain day in our 
down-stream voyage. We wanted to push 
on. Our boatmen pointed out to us the. 
danger. They told us that we could not 
reach the next town before dark and that 
there was danger of being waylaid by 
robbers. But the stubborn foreigners had 
their way, and, as ever, the experience 
which they were foolish enough to choose 
had the effect of making them sadder and 
wiser men in the future. 

Night fell before half the distance had 
been traversed. Presently the boat came 
to a part of the river weird in its gloom. 
It reminded me of the dark river to be 
crossed at last," and it nearly proved the 
river of death to all of us. The water was 
confined to & narrow channel by the high 
encroaching banks, and on either side 
were thick forests which darkened the 
stream by their black shadows. We seemed 
to be plunging into a pit of darkness, and 
I 3 how the boatmen could keep 
the middle of the stream, when suddenly 
a signal fire flared up among the trees about 
three hundred yards ahead of us. It shone 
through the trees in a most weird fashion, 
and when another fire lea ped up on the 
opposite bank in answer to it we knew 
very well that we were caught in a trap. 

It was evident that the robbers were here 
in force. They had probably long been 
advised of our approach, and they [had 
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But presently some house shut the two out 
of sight, and the crowd began to melt away 
and look for some other sights. There was 
one consolation. I had never paid Prirgle 
a farthing and he had drawn crowds, so 
that I was that much in pocket. 

“ Well, sir, we heard nothing more of 
either Pringle or the bird until two days 
after, and then one of my men fourd 
Margery lying stone dead at a place about 
fifteen miles away from the village. Dead 
as & doornail, as the saying is. What be- 
came of Pringle I never knew. Never saw 
him any more. Suppose he got away all 
right," concluded the showman, laughirg 
at the recollection, ‘‘ though how on earth 
he managed it in pink tights without beirg 
noticed I can't imagine. The nigger made 
himself scarce, and I guess it was about the 
best thing he could have done—under the 
circumstances.” 


chosen their spot like true business men. 
They were waiting now for our boat to 
come opposite the beacons, where they would 
compel us to put in shore on pain of death if 
we refused. Once at their mercy, they would 
strip us of everything we possessed, leaving 
us scarcely a rag to our backs. 

But Chinamen and men of British blood 
look at things from a totally different stard- 
point. Our boatmen were seized with 
panic. Their one thought was to save 
the robbers trouble by running ashore at 
once. They thought that ready obedience 
would save their skins, Put, whatever my 
thoughts might have been, there was no 
hesitancy about my frierd. He was an old 
campaigner in the American Civil War, and, 
missionary though he was, his fighting blood 
was,stirred. He crdered the terrified boat- 
men to stick to their work and keep as near 
the middle of the stream as possible, and 
he promised them that we two would see 
that the robbers did not have things all their 
own way. 

I must sav I followed him on to the narrow 
deck in front of the boat with a beatirg 
heart. There we stood while the boat 
drifted down towards the flarirg fires which 
made a bright lane of hght across the river, 
and which would reveal us, tle moment 
we ran into it, as foreigners. Whether this 
would have any good effect we did not 
know. It was an experiment. We also 
carried long poles which, from the shore 
and in the baffling light, might look like 
strange and wonderful foreign weapons. 

As the boat approached the spot where 
the desperadoes awaited us, I could almost 
hear my heart beat. Our boatmen seemed 
paralysed with fright. We could hear 
them groaning. They evidently anticipated 
the very worst consequences from our stub- 
bornness. Yet they seemed helpless against 
mv friend’s determination to take commard 
of the boat, and they heeded his orders 
to keep in mid-stream. Perhaps they 
began to think he was a miracle-worker. 
And indeed it seemed as if he were. As the 
bright gleam fell across our decks we saw a 
sight that made my heart stop. Urder the 
trees was a group of bandits armed to the 
teeth, and they actually had a gun mounted 
for raking the river with “slugs” and 
bringing to a very sudden and summary halt 
any boat foolish enough to disobey their 
orders to come ashore. I expected every 
moment to hear their fierce hail and then 
to hear the erash of the cannon. 
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Then the miracle happened. In less These fellows had probably never stopped terrible engines of destruction which would 
time than it takes to tell we saw the men a boat containing foreigners in their lives. annihilate them in a twinkling! However, 
who intended violence steal away in the Perhaps some of them had never seen a they refused to face the. danger, . what- 
darkness from the spot where they had foreigner. The sight of two of them stand- ever it was. And that was how we came 
awaited our coming so long. How was it? ing with apparent careless indifference on through our encounter with  pirates—a 
I can only surmise. I think it was uncer- the poop of the boat was full of possible bold front won the battle before it was 
tainty that turned the affair to our advantage. menace. Perhaps they possessed new and begun 
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IN CAMP AT CONISHEAD. 


By Roperic DUNKERLEY, B.A., B.D. 


6 To hundreds, perhaps good for real camp life; letters about nine account to be missed. The tone of nearly 
thousands of students, British and . o'clock—of which as many as a thousand all the meetings was frank and honest and 
foreign, that is a name to conjure with. are said to have arrived one morning; and free from cant of any kind, and most of the 
It acts like a magic wand, summoning up then to the day's work. addresses tended towards a clearing of the 
from the marble halls of memory thoughts The morning meetings started with a perceptions and a deepening of the feelings, 
2 pleasant days of rare delight, of healthy, ^ short Bible reading at 9.30, followed at eleven without unduly playing upon the emotions 

happy holidays, and holy-days, of pleasure by some important meeting, which varied or appealing to the heart to contradict the 

profit, so skilfully mingled that one is throughout the week in character and head. 

neither sated with the first nor nauseated interest. A friend suggested to me before The afternoons were always left free, and 
by the second. It is not unlikely that in going to camp that if he were in my place were spent in varied manner according to 
a few years’ time most of those who read there would be more mountains than meet- the personal inclinations of those concerned. 
these words will have left, and started ings! But the meetings were mostly so in- For the more adventurous, including those 
out to explore the freee world of manhood. teresting, and the speakers so fine, that one possessed of bicycles, there were many 
Many, no doubt, will find their way to one of rapidly came to regard attendance at them, scenes of interest and beauty within reach— 
the Universities, and join the big army of not as an unpleasant duty to be grudgingly Furness Abbey, Lakes Windermere and 
“ Student-fellows ’’ who are seeking a fuller fulfilled, but rather as an opportunity on no Coniston, and various of the nearer moun- 


measure of equipment before starting out on 

the life journey. For them especially are 
nij in m 
| | 


these recollections of Conishead written, in 
the hope that they too may be induced to 
have the wholesome experience of a week 
under canvas up north. 

Conishead Priory is a fine old mansion, with 
extensive grounds, situated on the banks of 
an inlet from Morecambe Bay, about two 
miles from the railway-station at Ulverston 
and about six or eight from the southern 
extreme of Lake Windermere. For a 
number of years this has been the site of 
the Students’ Conference, held annually in 
July, under the direction of the Students’ 
Volunteer Missionary Union. The camp is 


a pm 


" 
d 


ew Ge 


itched on a fairly steep hill facing the 
riory ; the mess-tents and meeting-tents 
are on the lower slopes of the hill, and the 
body of the camp on the summit. Last 
year as many as 491 men spent the whole . 
or part of the week in camp, representing | | 
hty-six colleges and including eight 0 M rua he 
delegate from Student Christian Unions | : i 
in other lands. In addition, accommodation 
was found in the Priory itself and the 
neighbouring village of Bardsea for 351 "^ 
lady students from  seventy-four colleges . 
and including seven foreign delegates. The ) 
grand total, including camp officers, speakers, 
and missionaries, was 889. 
The aim and object of the Conference, as 
of the whole Student Christian Movement 
under which it is organised, is, frankly, to 
deepen the religious life and further the 
cause of Christianity among the students 
of our Universities ; but this does not—and 
rightly 80— prevent anything of the full 
enjoyment of camp life, and there was always 
plenty of fun and friendly rivalry being 
carried on. One might almost, Í think, 
call this one of the distinctive features of 
Conishead life—the combining of the social 
and the spiritual, the sacred and the secular, 
in such à way that, while all things are made 
holy, yet the tone of the camp is always 
one of healthy humour and true be 
A sketch of a day at camp may best 
illustrate the life there. Reveille—7.30; 
a run down hill to the tanks, for a wash or 
a shower-bath according to one's courage AW. 
or temperament, followed by more or less os 
valiant attempts at shaving; breakfast, 


in the huge mess-tents, at 8.30, always Zoo-clid.—How to Describe a Circle. 
very good, and ira just a trifle too Many birds have advantages we lack in the study of geometry 1 


tains. For the lazy or lame there were 
tennis and bowls, and, I believe, even 
croquet. The sea, too, was within easy 
reach, and on a hot afternoon was very 
tempting to the swimmer, if the tide was 
full. If not, he had need to be enthusiastic 
and not over-fastidious who ventured to 
dip in the muddy waters of the river-bed. 

On some afternoons there were more 
ambitious attempts in the athletic line, 
and, in spite of the blazing heat of some 
of those afternoons, footballs made their 
appearance. Although it was scarcely a 
month since midsummer, those who played 
avowed their enjoyment of the game, and 
certainly some hot play was witnessed. At 
Soccer, the two oldest 'Varsities proved 
themselves unable to stand contra mundum, 
though they put up a sturdy fight. In 
the Rugby game, if my memory is true, 
Scotland fared better, and shared points 
with the world. Another afternoon the 
ladies were invited to inspect the camp, 
and great were the preparations for their 
advent. After this important event came 
the Athletic sports, and great amusement 
was created by the Sausage Race, the 
Elephant Race, and many others. 

The greater part of one day was given up 
to sight-seeing, and soon after breakfast a 
special train conveyed the bulk of the 
party, five or six hundred strong, to Winder- 
mere. There a lake-steamer was waiting, 
and many of us will never forget our intro- 
duction to the English lakes. The day was 
gloriously fine and the view superb. On 
reaching Ambleside, the large party split 
up, many visiting Grasmere and the Rydal 
Falls, many preferring shorter excursions 
close at hand, till it was time to re-embark 
for home. It was a day of vast enjoyment, 
and one long to be remembered. 

Our evening meetings started at 7.30, 
and very fine they often were. Most of us 
came to account it a privilege to go to the 
large meeting-tent after the fun and pleasure 
of the afternoon, and, in company with such 
a large and expectant throng of students, 
listep to some earnest, appealing message. 
Perhaps the most outstanding speakers of the 
week were Dr. Horton, Dr. Denney, Canon 
Scott Holland. The mention of these names 
reminds me of one of the most distinctive 
features of Conishead — undenomination- 
alism—or should one say  pan-denomi- 
nationalism ? We forgot our differences 
and magnified the points of contact, and, 


in so doing, there can be little doubt drew. 


the closer one to another, and, together, the 
nearer to Christ. And why should we not ? 
Though we may not see eye-to-eye on this 
point or that of doctrine or practice, why 
should we not stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the great army of Christ, fighting under 
the one banner—Love, for the one object 
the victory of Righteousness and Truth ? 
Another characteristic of Conishead life 
is suggested by the closing events of each 
day thre. After the evening meeting a light 
supper of cocoa and biscuits ; after supper, 
an hour more or less of walk or talk till 


ce 
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ten o'clock, when prayers in divisional 
marquees. And so ended the official time- 
table of each day. 

But these closing hours of the day, when 
the camp was quiet and the air was still, 
were often the most intense and helpful of 
all. One incident stands out vividly in my 
memory. We had strolled down through 
the Priory woods to the shore, and as we 
drew close we were welcomed by the 
sound of singing. It was a glorious night ; 
the tide was close in, and the tiny waves 
lapped gently upon the shingly beach. The 
moon had risen, and was casting a long 
shimmering pathway of silver beams right 
down the bay. And as we reached the 
shore we came upon a small group of Welsh 
students sitting behind an old breakwater 
and singing, as only Welshmen can, their 
fine old hymns “ Aberystwith,” All hail 
the power," and many others. It was 
moving and stirring, and made one feel, as 
seldom before, the power and influence of 
song. 

Many a helpful talk, too, did we have in 
the cool and calm of the evening. As we 
lay snugly wrapped in our warm blankets, 
or took, maybe, a long tramp, through the 
woods or country lanes, under a midnight 
and moonlit sky, pondering the great 
questions that had been brought before us 
during the day, grappling with doubts and 
difficulties, and facing the deep mysteries 
of life—heart used to open to heart, burdens 
were shared and lightened, and heaven 
seemed nigher earth than in many a crowded 
meeting or busy conference. For to those 
who commune and reason together concern- 
ing Christ, He is always close, making their 
hearts to burn within them, breaking for 
them the Bread of Life, and opening their 
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eves to behold Him as their Friend and 
Saviour. 

One other characteristic feature of Conis- 
head must be mentioned, and then I have 
done. The Conference is essentially a 
missionary gathering. Intellectual diffi- 
culties and social problems both have their 

lace, but the cause of foreign missions 
ies very close to the heart of Conishead. 
Many a labourer in distant parts has first 
heard the call, Whom shall I send? and 
who will go for us?“ in the large meeting- 
tent, and has had the courage and the 
strength to cry, " Here am I; serd me." 
Some of our speakers were from the foreign 
field, but many missionaries were with us 
in camp throughout the week, only too 
delighted to be button-holed, and with not 
only a store of first-hand information in 
their heads for all and sundry who cared 
to ask for it, but with the white fire of a 
great enthusiasm burning in their hearts 
wherewith to kindle a responsive flame 
in any who were not afraid of getting burnt. 

And so, the total impression left upon 
the mind by the week at Conishead is a 
varied one. A healthy, happy holiday, 
a strong and sturdy Christianity, times of 
intensity and insight and uplift; but, above 
all, a clear call to live and to work for Christ 
and His Church—that, in a word, is Conis- 
head. And may the work the Conference 
performs and for which it exists—the 
spreading abroad of the true Spirit of Christ 
amongst the Students of the World, and, 
through them, to the uttermost parts of 
the earth—may that work grow and prosper, 
until each remotest nation has learned to 
love Messiah's name, and the knowledge of 
Him and His gospel covers the earth as the 
waters cover the sea ! 
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Queer Friends. 


LATTICE-WORK FOR COSY CORNERS. 


I ATTICE or trellis work will be found an 
.4 interesting occupation that may be made 
both artistic and. useful. Its claims upon 
those who have but odd moments to spare 
are many. A niche or corner in garden 
or house can, by its means, be rendered 
attractive. 


SCREENS, ETC. 
By W. PARKER. 


For indoor work as here proposed the wood 
is much lighter and smoother. Equally as 
strong as outdoor work, as quickly executed 
and inexpensive, it should bea great favourite 
with our boys. Its construction, similar to 
trellis-work, is hidden, however, by the 
additional trimmings, in the form of silk 


and printed art muslins, gold, enamel, hand 
painting, etc., lavished upon it“ Before the 
advent of the popular bamboo as an element 
of construction for fancy tables, racks, 
screens, etc., thin deal cat into laths was in 
great request by the trade as a means of 
providing a frame on which to display their 
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ingenious drapings. Thus weie manufactured 
pot-covers, wall-tidies, music-racks, and other 
things innumerable upon which enamel was 
freely employed, hiding thehumble nature of 
the material and furnishing a ready and 
artistic means of harmonising the various 
coloured materials of which the trimmings 
consisted. 

Very much of the evanescent work of the 
season is even now executed in this manner. 
Sometimes substitutes are found for the deal 
often used. In this way a novelty in the 
form of rustic pea-sticks has been introduced, 
the appearance of which gives an air of 
richness—the surface being gilded —that is 
unapproached by other material. 

Turning to our designs, one or two easily 
worked novelties are illustrated. That of 
A is a screen for the fireplace, designed in 
harmony with the structure ofthe room. Its 
novelty consists in the employment of arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. The trade will supply 
these, suitable for making up in the fashion 
illustrated. B is an arched arrangement 
suitable for a niche, from behind which 
curtains can depend; c a new adaptation 
of the frame-maker’s art, for those of our 
artistic treasures too slight for the expense 
of an erthodox frame. 

The construction of the framework must 
now occupy our attention. This, as men- 
tioned before, is made of deal lath, and is 
best bought at a timber-yard in the form of a 
board. Arrangements should be made at the 
time to have it planed smooth and cut up into 
laths the size we require. This size is # inch 
in width and # inch thick. Failing this, 
obtain the board ; get a carpenter to plane it, 
and cut up with a cutting gauge (E in illustra- 
tion). This tool is very handy for cutting such 
strips, the width of which can be regulated 
by the adjustment of the block to the blade, 
which itself is adjusted to the thickness of 
the wood to be cut. Our board, I should 
have mentioned, is very thin, not more than 
} inch thick before planing. 

A diagram or plan of our frame will be 
very helpful, and should be made, no matter 
how roughly, so long as the measurements 
are kept true. For the larger frame of the 
screen, they will be as follows (approxi- 
mately): Four uprights 26 in. long, three 
overlying pieces 22 in., the two smaller 11 in. ; 
those of the smaller, or side frames, 22 in. 
and 19 in. respectively for the uprights, the 
cross-pieces 6 in. Height of cross or over- 
lying pieces, reckoning from the bottom to 
under edges, will be as follows: 4 in., 133 in., 
and 5 in. on the outside ones, the inner 
will shift about 4 in. higher proportionately, 
as in illustration. 

Our diagram, prepared and roughly set out 
with these measurements, can now be made 
use of by placing the strips cut to length 

rather over than under) over it and readjust- 
ing them, till a suitable disposition of the 
laths is obtained. This is always advisable ; 
as & design on paper, though apparently 
looking open enough, when constructed out 
is sometimes crowded. At this stage occurs 
an opportunity of trying new arrangements; 
very often the accidental placing of the laths 
will suggest such that might not occur other- 
wise. 

Provision for the draping, pictures, or 
other objects we intend to use with our 
screen should now be thought out and 
arranged. For this purpose, it is the custom 
in the trade to have all overlying pieces at 
the top and horizontal. A recess is thus 
formed between the uprights in which the 
gathering of the material, tacks, or other 
evidence of the manufacture can be hidden. 
Fastening the laths will be the next task. 

Very thin nails, more like stout pins, are 
usedforthis purpose. The most useful length 
tor such is $ inch; thus enough of the 
nail is left protruding behind the wood for 
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turning over and clinching. The practice in 
the trade here again is to thrust these nails 
through by the application of the nose of the 
pliers rather than hammering: their thinness 
renders this task easy; also the splitting of 
the wood, which would probably occur with 
thicker nails, is avoided. Neatness of work 
also is ensured. Ordinary nails, brads, or 
tacks are much too clumsy. Inquiry at an 
ironmonger’s and a statement of what is 
required will probably procure a supply of 
such. Before fastening the work together 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity 
of judging the spacing, proportions, and such 
like matters. Pictures, ete., intended for use 
should also be fitted temporarily. To fasten, 
thrust two nails in at each crossing (fig. 1), 
placing them diagoually and turning up 
the ends when they nave passed through, 
also pressing them into the weod so as 
thoroughly to clinch the two laths together. 
There is no need to turn and to re-turn the 
screen: all nails can be first passed through 
from the front and, reversing the screen, the 
ends can be then turned and thus clinch the 
frame together. 

A carpenter’s firmer chisel (fig. 2) wil! now 
be found useful for cutting the angular ends 
of the laths. These should be cut at an angle 
of 45°. A square folded from corner to corner 
will give the inclination. This apparently 
trifling detail is a great feature of the work, 
and some care should be taken to cut the 
angles true and clean. To saw them would 
be troublesome. A chisel is much the best, 
and should be sharp. Note also the way 
in which the angles turn to and from each 
other in pairs, as a certain element of 
expressiveness in the work lies in this 
arrangement. 

The two side-frames are put together in 
the same way and then hinged on to the 
larger. These, by folding back, will ensure 
the screen standing erect ; or in place of them 
a single lath, 1} in. in width, hinged at the top 
to the frame, will sustain it easel fashion ; its 
outward movement can be restricted by 
attaching to its lower end a piece of tape. 
Two laths of the #-in. width can also be 
used, crossed at top and bottom by shorter 
pieces. 

Thus far lattice-work pure and simple 
has occupied our attention; now its further 
decoration concerns us. The novel embellish- 
ment proposed for the screen requires a net- 
work foundation (fig. 3). This is obtained 
by driving brads at the back of the frame 
suitable distances apart and lacing stout cord 
from side to side ; care must be taken not to 
injure the face of the screen. Three panels 
only require this netting. 

A wise proceeding at this stage of the 
construction is to gild or paint the screen and 
netting preparatory tofurther work. White 
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enamel is a favourite covering for the wood; 
the netting will be better gilded. Now we 
must procure or manufacture a spray of 
oak. A few twigs from the field, and some 
of last year's leaves strong enough for hand- 
ling, can be made up with a little glue, or & 
spray may be bought at the milliner's. Roses, 
of necessity, must be purchased; thus like- 
wise thistle and shamrock. These are 
attached to the netting by fine wire. At this 
point I must leave the arrangement to my 
reader's fancy, and trust to the illustration 
to suggest a treatment; to suggest gilding 
the sprays, roses and all, that an appearance 
of wrought-iron work be obtained, may be too 
much for some, preference being given to the 
natural appearance of the flowers and leaves. 
With this I have no fault to find; neverthe- 
less excellent imitations of metal-work can 
be obtained in the former manner, much 
perhaps to the gain of the screen as a 
whole. 

The centre panel is a decorative painting, 
in place of which a portrait may be sub- 
stituted, or, simpler still, a crown with the 
insignia and appropriate dates. The material 
of the larger panels may be of silk or art 
muslin, gathered and tucked in the recess 
formed by the overlying pieces of the frame. 
Top and bottom only will require fastening. 
Cut the material as wide again as the 
panel it is proposed to fill; likewise get it 
as taut as possible, to make it look smart. 
Another method is to cut card to suitable 
size and cover with material, either plain 
for painting on or with a pattern. The 
frame, having served its purpose, can after- 
wards be utilised for fresh arrangements— 
a great advantage of this class of work. 

The design c, an over-arching, is put 
together in a similar manner. Either of the 
patterns given for finishing the ends and 
corners can be adopted: the present odd 
appearance is not intended for actual work- 
ing. Floral decoration, as in the screen, may 
be employed ; or card pierced and foliated in 
imitation of metal-work, a little gold paint 
hiding its real nature. Japanese fans are 
likewise very useful for this purpose. 

Our frame should be exceedingly simple to 
construct. For its material, oak can be used 
in place of deal, purchasable in the same 
form —i.e. thin board, and ready planed. A 
very handy form of material is that of flat 
moulding or beading, sold to builders, etc., 
and used for covering electrical and tele- 
phonic communications. Some of these are 
easily cut to the requisite width and make 
up very well. In place of enamel, a finish of 
beeswax and turpentine may be employed, 
or white hard varnish thinned down with 
methylated spirit. Various colours can be 
obtained by mixing aniline dye with the 
spirit. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SHARKS IN HONOLULU AND 
ELSEWHERE, 
From Honolulu, under date of May 2, T. H., a reader, 


writes to us :— 

Dear Sir,—I am a Britisher now living in Honolulu 
and have read your magazine more or less regu- 
larly for the past twenty years; more when a lad 
at school and less when wandering abroad. Two or 
three weeks ago I came across one of your bound 
volumes, for the year 1902-03, in a little second-hand 
book and junk store, kept by a queer old Dutchman; 
promptly it was purchased, In reading it I came across 
anarticle headed ** A Shoal of Savage Sharks,” in which 
the writer tells of some interesting facts and incidents 
re the sharks of the Atlantic Coast of Oentral America. 
He mentions that there the shark is of no value, except- 
ing the jawsand backbones. Here it is different. The 
economical spirit of the Oriental inhabitants, who, by 
the way, greatly outnumber all others here, will not 
allow them to waste the flesh of the shark. It is for 
sale in the fish-market, on the slabs of the Chinese fish- 
dealers, for ten cents per pound, The fins and tail 
fetch a far higher price, being considered quite a 
delicacy and much sought after. The jaws and back- 
boues are pore up by curio-dealers, The teeth are 
white, serrated, sharp, and of a very elegant shape; 
mountel with a gold band, they make a handsome and 
unique tie-pin or brooch. 

Many English people are quite unaware that great 
quantities of a species of shark are consumed in the 
cheaper restaurants and fried-fish shops of London and 
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other large cities, for the dog-fish is but a young brother 


to the shark. The fishermen of our English coasts 
catch large numbers of dog-fish on their “long lines.” 
These will not sell in open murket, eo are bought up by 
dealers, who cut them into sizeable pieces, put a coat of 
batter on, and fry them in cottou-oil. 

On the Australian coasts half-grown sharks called 
*"gummies" are sometimes eaten; also Capetown har- 
bour abounds in quite small sharks. Allof these are 
paara ge and good, once prejudice is overcome; the 

nglish dog-fish being specially edible, from my own 
ex perience. 

Concerning the tales one often hears related bearing 
on the strong vitality of the shark, I have seen a cutlet 
of two or three pounds weiglit, cut from a 150 1b. sbark 
which was caught and killed at least twelve hours 
previously out at sea off Honolulu, twitch with the last 
traces of muscular action as it lay amongst other slices 
on the slabs of the Chinese fish-market, 

This same fish-market is one of the sights of the town. 
Each morning the slubs of the various stalls are loaded 
with fish more marvellous in shape and colouring than 
the imagination could well conceive - every colour, every 
tint, every combination of colours and gradation of tint 
and hue; the shapes are 
as queer as the colours are 
brilliant. There are fish with 
snub noses, long noses, no 
nose at all; fish that are 
One third mouth: fish with 
mouths that are too small for 
any hooks; some have bills 
like parrots or herons, some 
have horns on their beads, 
knives on their tails; some 
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with great :tarng glassy eyes: and one variety is 
eviovred and shaped much like the wing of a swallow- 
tail d butrerfly; some have jaws-armed with teeth as 
large and strong, but more numerous and sharper than 
those of a cat or dog. Truly Nature with a free hand 
painted and armed these denizens of a warmer sa. 
Hoping that this may be of interest, 
I remain yours very truly, 
JOE BUNNETT. 
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TIME! 


E's off again, across the misty green ! 
Swift as the greyhound; agile as the hare. 
His keen eye judges where a chance is seen; 
His light fcot takes it—takes it then and there. 


He's down! He's np! The foe press closer round. 
Short panting breath betrays the stress and strain. 
Still in his heart reserve of strength is found 
To meet assault and shake it off again. 


Watch him! That's good! The brain must be in 
trim 
That deftly meets such thwartings as they rise; 
Yet while he speeds, on ever tireless limb, 
Sweeps the whole field with comprehending eyes. 


His thews are taut, though pliable as springs; 
He bends; he twists; he doubles left and right. 

The goal is near! The air with triumph rings ! 
Surely success should crown so brave a fight. 


“Well played!” With deafening shout the crowd 
press near. 
Hot breath grows short. Snch moments are sublime. 
Anotber foot and—Hark! Above the cheer 
A shrieking whistle checks the war with Time!“ 


* No goal!” and only one swift stride away! 
“No goal!" and all that fearful run in vain? 
No, not in vain, for such inspiring play 
Secures an honour failure cannot stain. 
JOHN LEA. 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND BEA. 


By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author qf From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” “The Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SUMMER HAD INDEED RETURNED. 


Tus Black Squall on this the skipper's 
birthday was en gala. The men were 
dressed in their beet warm clothing, with 
morsels of ribbon in their fur caps, and the 
ship was radiant all over with flags, which 
every now and then the gentlest of breezes 
caught and displayed. 

There was no difference 'tween night 
and dav, as far as temperature went, at 
this season of the year, and, moreover, it 
was fully as warm now in the recreation 
cave as it was on the covered.in deck of the 
ship herself. 

And so it had been resolved, a day or two 
before this, to take on shore and rig up in a 
corner of the cave the great stove that used 
to be used in the south for boiling the 
blubber of the cachalot. 

Fuel they had in abundance, for on the 


banks of the Lena are coal-beds rich enough © 


to last all Europe for years, if not centuries. 
No one knows how far they extend, but, con- 
sidering the vastness of forest that has 
flourished here for thousands of years, this 
must be illimitable. 

Moreover, much of it is so near to the 
surface that it sticks up through the ground 
in places like tombstones in a graveyard. 

earing that the ship might run short of 
fuel before coming to Jones's island, early 
in the previous summer Captain Go-Bang 
had managed to secure enough of this 
precious product to last for two years at 
least. 

Pipes were arranged to conduct the smoke 
outside of the cave, and it was found that 
the stove drew capitally, and the cook, 
whose bright idea it had been, was delighted. 

Dinner, however, was on board, and no 
one ate too heartily, because there was 
going to be a snack at four bells, and the 
extra fun as well. | 

The musicians' seats were placed near to 
the fire and protected from draughts by an 
extra double screen of canvas. It is said 
that the band excelled itself to-night, and 
that the men were never more merry since 
winter began. | 

Waltz followed waltz, and these were 
succeeded by Irish jig, Scottish reel, and 
rattling English hornpipe. So thoroughly 
did they dance that they might have been 
taken for British all and whole, instead of 
Americans, of which the large majority of 
the crew really consisted. 

Then, at about six bells in the first watch, 
the music ceased, for, as one of the men 
said, they were not only cold and hungry, 
but desperately thirsty at the same time. 
And just in the nick of time they came 
staggering in with huge bucketfuls of 
steaming hot coffee and cocoa, and began 
serving it out to all hands, who were by this 
time seated round the huge table. 

Supper finished, there was a song or two, 
and Bill himself had just stood up to make 
the speech of the evening. He had cleared 
his throat, and had just got as far as 
Men of the Black Squall,” when a 
most wonderful thing happened. There 
suddenly came from the innermost re- 
cesses of the cave a fearful and thrilling 
sound, which made everybody start to his 
feet and stand as if transfixed. It was 
something betwixt a cough and a roar, but 
so loud that it seemed to shake the very 
earth on which they stood and roll like 
thunder through the cave, In the far-away 


deserts of tropical Africa they had all heard 
sounds somewhat similar, but nothing so 
fierce and loud as this. 

Next second two huge Arctic bears 
dashed into their very midst. 

Probably the terrible beasts had just 
awakened out of their winter's sleep, knew 
not where they were, and were quite as 
much frightened as the crew of the Black 
Squall. But these had neither pistol nor 
gun to protect themselves with, for it was 
considered that there was nothing of the 
animal kind alive on the island. 

No one screamed aloud, and no one 
attempted to run. There was simply a 
simultaneous drawing back of the body as 
men try to crouch while in dread fear. 
Just that only, and a kind of nightmare 
moan. But those Arctic terrors dashed 
on towards the opening of the cave, dashed 
on past or through a little crowd of men who 
stood in the way, and these fell in all direc- 
tions. 

And two poor fellows, one of whom had 
been in the deputation who waited on the 
captain that morning, fell to rise no more. 
For the bears had struck or clawed at every- 
thing in their way. 

They were lifted and tenderly borne on 
board. 

There is no more fierce wild beast in all 
the world than a hungry Arctic bear, or a 
wounded or frightened one when standing 
at bay. My own experience can prove 
this. But at certain seasons of the year 
& man might approach unarmed to within 
a hundred yards of the ice-bear; and men 
while sealing have been seen going to and 
from a ship among the ice, dragging skins, 
while ten to fifteen bears were on the same 

k. 

Those two ice-bears were gone now out 
into the starlit night. The men could 
hardly realise what had happened at first. 
It was like'a frightful dream. 

No sooner, however, had they reached the 
open air than it was determined to arm and 
follow up the bears. For this terrible mid- 
night hunt every man in the ship would 
have volunteered, but there was no advan- 
tage in numbers. The beasts must be 
stalked, not chased and frightened off. 

A bear awakens from his winter slumbers 
only if aroused by something unusual, but if 


he does stalk forth every living creature has, 


to beware of him. He is undisputed king 
of the Arctic snows. And under such cir- 
cumstances as these he is by no means slow 
in showing it. 

Six guns went after those bruins to-night, 
and they marched in twos at some con- 
siderable distance apart, for there was 
nothing to guide them. Snow had not 
fallen for a long time, and the surface of 
the country was too hard to leave much 
track or spoor. 

In a case like this most bears would make 
for the shore, as they seem to like to take 
to the water when alarmed. 

Two of the three hunting-parties made a 
wide circuit; while the third, one being 
Desmond, went west along the beach. 

Luckily for everyone, the bears had not 
gone far, for the night now felt piercingly 
cold, and no man dare expose his face or 
take his gloves off for fear of frost-bite. 

It was while Dess and his men were 
crawling along the beach that they heard 


cries and shouting ahead, and all stood by 
to shoot. 

Yes, yonder, sure enough, were the bears, 
coming on towards them with heads well 
down and panting. 

Now was the time to cast gloves and stand 
by, so, while one fired at the first bear, who 
fell, the other fired at the second, and prob- 
ably missed. This bear turned out to be a 
she one—none the less savage on that 
account—and she made tracks back towards 
the cave again, and near the door thereof 
was brought to book by guns from the ship 
and took the ground without a groan. 

So ended one of the most remarkable 
adventures I have ever heard of in Arctic 
regions. 

The poor fellows who had been killed were 
sewn in hammocks, which were loaded with 
iron and sunk in the ice-hole. 

Captain Go-Bang himself read the Burial 
Service, the men standing sadly round and, 
with their muffled faces, forming a strange 
and weird group in the starlight. 


It must be confessed that the crew of 
the Black Squall began now to look forward 
with some degree of longing to the return 
of the sun, and Cluny and his companions 
used frequently to betake themselves to the 
top of the highest hill to look southwards. 
The first thing they noticed was a slight 
flush of dawn, almost like an ice-blink. 
But this encouraged them to return another 
noon a few days after, and they were 
rewarded by seeing one little golden.red 
cloud. This had been a mere dark plume 
at first, but it had gradually been lighted 
up, grown beautiful, then just as graduall 
faded away into purple. ; | 

Then two days after, this the sun himself 
showed his red face for a brief space above 
the horizon. But in that brief s Cluny 
felt that day had come, and that it had 
come to stay; that spring itself would 
follow, and then summer. And after that— 
what ? 

Ah, after that, something that he could 


not bear to think of, for the ship would bear 


up for the south and the time would fly all 
too quickly, and bring him face to face with 
Fate and sorrow. 

So it was with no great amount of happi- 
ness in his heart that he stood on that hill 
at this hour of noon and gazed southwards. 

Dess looked towards him, and must have 
known from his face something of the sad 
desponding thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. For once more, just as 
he had done on that day at the entrance to 
the crater when his friend was going forth 
to fire the piles, he grasped his hand and 
spoke the self-same words : 

* Cluny, brother, be brave! 

Cluny gave a sigh, returned the pressure, 
and simply said, with a faint forced smile— 

"I am going to try hard to be brave, 
Dess." 

No more was said on the subject, and 
Cluny seemed in a few days' time to recover 
all his wonted spirits, and a good deal more; 
but whether these were assumed or not 
neither Dees nor Bill could tell. 

Neither of our heroes ever went unarmed 
now that day had come back to the. snowy 
wilds, for there was no saying how many 
bears might not be asleep in caves upon this 
lonesome isle. 


One morning before sunrise there was a 
kind of musical shriek in the sky right over 
the ship, and on looking up Dess saw white 
wings sailing round and round the masts 
in the gleam of the starlight. 

It was an ivory-gul or snow-bird that 
had returned from its long winter's chase 
after the sun. When Dess spoke about the 
beautiful visitant that morning at breakfast 
Captain: Go- Bang smiled with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

“ An ivory-gull,” he said; “that means 
good luck and joy for us all." 


There was soon something else to watch 
for—namely, the return of the Tunguses. 

Russians, as well as Tunguses, I may 
state parenthetically, come here in summer- 
time to hunt for ivory ; but as they are in 
no way connected with our story I have left 
them out. 

Our young heroes never went to the hill. 
top now without their field.glasses. But 
indeed Bill himself was hardly satisfiea 
with these, and must lug aleng with him gn 
immense emergency telescope, which was 
ordinarily sl from the roof of the saloon. 
It was a splendid instrument, Bill asserted ; 
but as it was nearly as tall as himself he 
looked rather odd carrying it. He said 
there was nothing in the world he could not 
see with it, and nothing in the sky at night— 
the rings of Saturn, the streams of moons 
that are perpetually flying round Jupiter, 
and the Rugs on Mars. 

* You can see the moon well, then, I 
suppose ? " said Dess. 

„ Pah! That is only across the way. You 
could pitch a biscuit to the moon, but I 
can see creatures like cows on her north 
pole browsing on the green herbage that 
grows on the bogs thereat.” 

"I never knew til now," said Dess 
quietly, how it was that the moon was 
made of green cheese.” 

Bill withered him with a glance—or would 
have done so had there been any wither 
about the lad. 

Nevertheless, they laugh last who win; 
and, standing one day by a rock upon which 
he had leaned his telescope, lo! Bill sud- 
denly gave vent to a shout of joy. 

* They are coming! They are coming!” 
he cried. “ No, Dess, I shall not behave 
like a dog in a manger. You may throw 
down your own morsel of an opera-glass, 
if you are civil, and have a glance through 
this little monocle of mine." 

All that Dess could see was a long black 
wavy line on the southern horizon, but he 
was satisfied that Bill was right. And 
indeed before the sun went down the 
Tunguses could be seen plainly enough from 
the maintop of the Black Squall. They had 
probably done a very long day’s journey, 
for they were now pitching a camp for 
supper and eg 

Captain Go-Bang, rightly imagining that 
on their reaching the island next forenoon 
they would be hungry enough, gave orders 
for a big feed to be waiting for them. Two 
large slabs of bacon were cooked, as well as 
a huge piece cut from the frozen side of a 
reindeer, the carcass of which had hung 
aloft all winter. This, and about a peck of 
potatoes, with biscuit galore, made a moal 
that many beings more civilised thau t.e 
Tunguses would have been glad enough G. 

And when they did arrive they appeared 
both faint and famished; so, having 
devoured their food and gulped down a 
thimbleful of chop, chop vodka, they imme- 
diately got out their sleeping-bags and, 
sp ing them in the lee of a rock, went off 
to sleep, both men and women. 

‘The was here also, and came on board 
to tell all his adventures, which he did in 
very simple and picturesque English. 
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Those Tunguses did not sleep more than 
an hour, because their headman went round 
and stirred them up with his foot. For there 
was a deal to be done, he told Bill, who was 
busy on shore looking for copy for the next 
issue of the “ Times.” 

Once aroused, however, they were soon 
busily at work erecting tents and huts, 
pacifying the restless reindeer with food, and 
gettin ail things ready against the time they 
should begin once more to hunt for ivory. 

They worked so hard while about it, and 
seemed so contented and so glad to get 
back again among the sailors, that neither 
Captain. Go-Bang nor anyone else was pre- 
pared for what followed. 

But the headman came on board soon 
after sunset and informed the skipper that 
his people were going to have & Shaman 
dance. Asked to explain, he said that there 
were good Shamans among them, but evil 
spirits had entered into one or two of the 
men, and they all must dance. 

But, added the chief, he would endeavour 
to keep them “ chop, chop." 

Bil would have liked to go to that ball 
himself, only there had not evidently been 
among these Tunguses such a free use of 
Pears' soap lately as might have been 
desirable. So he stayed on board, and he, 
with Dess and Cluny, looked down upon the 
strange scene from the quarter-deck. 

The Tunguses had evidently come pre- 
pared for this sacred jig," as Bill termed 
it, for they commenced operations by stick- 
ing idols of wood with grotesquely painted 
faces here and there in the snow, and the 
dancing and yelling and whooping were at 
first all carried on around these. 

In about half an hour's time the savages— 
for they were nothing else now—seemed 
to lose all control of themselves, and went 
into a wild frenzy. Then somehow they 
suddenly appeared to find torches, and, these 
being lit up, tlie dancing and yelling were 
redoubled. They dragged the Shaman idols 
now out of the snow, and dinced and 
whirled around with them; so, what with 
their horribly grotesque figures, the waving 
torches, and the bobbing images, the scene 
was a pandemonium, and wild in the 


extreme. 

When it was just at its maddest the boss 
came on board to ask for assistance. His 
people, he said, had stolen a large quantity 
of vodka from his tent, and they would 
doubtless come back for more. If they did 
they might kill him and even attack the ship. 

Captain Go- Bang was equal to the occasion. 

He called a party of his men and told 
them they must 


follow the chief 
man tothe cave and 
secure the vodka, 
This they managed 
to do, and brought 
the whole on board. 
Then the dance 
waxed wilder and 
wilder. But at this 
moment up came 
First-Mate Jones. 


I think, sir,” he 
said, we have had 
nearly enough of 
this. It is time 


those rude children 
of the desert snows 
went to bed." 

I'll be pleased 
when they do," said 
Go- Bang, laughing; ' 
but how shall we 


bed them, my good E. — — 
* € ot 
mate? / peppers 


"Your good 
mate will manage 
that. Look down 
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yonder, and you will see that they have 
taken most of their clothes off and are 
almost naked.” 

“ True, Mr. Jones. Well?“ 

“ Well, look here." Mr. Jones held aloft 
his rope’s-end as he spoke. That's my 
morsel of Manilla,” he said, and I'm going 
tolay it about theirccrporations. That's all. 

„Mr. Jones," cried Bill, I'm with you! 
I too shall sail in." 

* Come on, then, Bill,” cried the mate, 
“and I'll swap my best sea-boots for a 
button-hook if you and I don't change their 
tune inside five minutes ! ” 

` And away over the side went Jones, with 
Bill at his heels. 

It would have done the heart of Irishmen 
from Donnybrook Fair good to have seen 
the business-like and artistic way that 
champion light-weight sailed in, and how 
he- made the bigccst reel and stagger and 
tumble, torches and all. 

The men on the deck of the ship waved 
their fur caps and hurrahed till they were 
nearly hoarse. 

“ Go it, Bill! Go it, lad! 
it. Keep up the fun, Bill!“ 

Meanwhile the mate mingled in the mazy 
dance. 

Whack—whack—whack! went that 
morsel of Manilla, and every whack elicited 
& howl of pain. 

The Tunguses, feeling sure that two evil 
spirits from the nether world had got amongst 
them, dropped their Shaman sticks, dropped 
their idols too, and, with many an eldritch 
shriek and groan, rushed pell-mell into the 
cave, and the darkness swallowed them up. 

But those simple souls gave no trouble 
next day. Good Shamans and bad Shamans 
had all disappeared. And so had the 
vodka. Their chief took care of that. 
Poor simple souls, they were sober and sorry - 
for it. But a good breakfast put some 
heart in them, and they were soon hard at 
work getting everything ready for the 
mining when the days should grow a little 
longer and the sun begin to melt the snows, 

That time was not long in coming now. 
The birds returned, and seemed to bring 
summer air and balmier breezes with them. 
And then the snow began to melt on the 
hillsides, and, with much terrible noise and 
a motion that was dangerous to the ship, 
the whole field of ice broke up. 

Grass and green moss appeared on the 
braes, saxifrages, pinks, daisies, and many 
a sweet little wildling besides. 

For summer had indeed returned. 


Your end has 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRENCH IN THE GARDEN: 
CERTAIN ADVENTURES OF FELIX WESTGATE, AS. DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


By W. E. Cute, 
Author of “ Rollinson and J," M Morgan's Gold," etc. 


HERE had been a good many surprises that 
day, but I think poor Murchison’s was 

as complete as any. When he became aware 
of my approach his mouth opened like an O, 
and his eyes became fixed. Even the 
reality of my greeting could hardly convince 


him that I was not a vision. I had positively 
to drag his hand out of his jacket-pocket 
before I could shake it. 


* Why, my dear old chap,” I cried heartily, 
* who'd have thought of meeting you like 
this? I thought you were in Switzerland, 
and here we tumble up against each other 
in Essex ! Is this your sister ? Won't you 
introduce me ? " 

At that point Murchison did sufficiently 
recover to be able to follow my lead. He 
muttered my name, and I shook hands with 
the Effie of whom I had heard so much 
already. She was a very nice girl, but 
she could not conceal her bewilderment. 

** It's lucky I saw you coming through the 
door," I snid. ‘‘ In another minute there'd 
have been a lovely kettle of fish. Just come 
back into the garden for a second and I'll 
tell you all about it. Do come, please. It's 
of the first importance." 

I prevailed upon them to step back with 
me until we were within the garden. Look- 
ing behind, I saw that no one had followed 
me, though several pairs of eyes were turned 
in our direction. I must use every effort to 
put things right while J had the time. 

“ Look here, Murchison,” I said, ripping 
him by the buttonhole and speaking with 
intense earnestness. * A very curious thing 
has happened. This afternoon I came here 
to see your uncle on business, he being a 
Justice of the Peace. But it seems that he 
had been expecting you, and, as he hadn't 
seen you for years, he actually mistook me 
for you. You see I had the Rodborough cap 
on, and I happened to be in flannels, Before 
I could explain, he had positively rushed me 
into a game of cricket." 

I paused to get my breath. They were 
both staring at me in stupefaction. 

* Before—you — could — explain ! " said 
Murchison mechanically. He was really 
dazed. It was not surprising. To visit an 
uncle he had not seen for five years, and to 
find me on the ground in his place, was 
sufficient reason for amazement. 

“ Exactly. I couldn't get a word in edge- 
wise until it was too late. Indeed, before I 
could stop him he had told everyone else that 
I was his nephew, and had got me down to 
play for his side under that description. 
Of course, I did not mind playing—one never 
does object to a game of cricket ; but it was 
very awkward under the circumstances. To 
have told the truth, you know, would have 
made him look very foolish. And I didn't 
want to do that, because he's such a jolly 
fellow. See?" 

Murchison was beginning to recover, and 
so was his sister. At that point she even 
tried to smile; but he became, if possible, 
more solemn than ever. 

* Well ? " he said suddenly. 

“ Well, it's just this. I had to play, and, as 
a matter of fact, I've done your uncle a good 
turn." 

“ You scored, 
Murchison rudely. 
I naturally did my best. And so——” 

* And I suppose you bowled, and played 
that fifth-ball trick ? ” 


of course!” broke in 


CHAPTER VI. 


He was certainly coming to himself—his 
very worst self ! 

Well, my dear chap,” I said, what else 
could I do? As you hadn't turned up I 
couldn't leave your uncle in the lurch, could 
I? And it certainly wasn't my fault that 
he went on cracking me up as his nephew. 
If it was anybody's fault it was yours, 
because you lost the train. If you'd only 
been a bit punctual, the mistake couldn't 
have happened. And here I've been de- 


tained ever since three o'clock, after coming . 


on important business, simply because you 
never could be up to time! 

Murchison was rather taken aback at that, 
and I certainly looked as indignant as I 
could. And I went on forcibly, before he 
could find a retort : 

* And now the case is this. If you go into 
the field, the cat will be out of the bag. 
They'll all think—especially the other side— 
that your uncle has diddled them purposely, 
by passing me off as his nephew and getting 
me to play on false pretences. He'd never 
be able to look them in the face after that, 
and he'd be awfully wild with you / ” 

* With me said Murchison, staggered. 

„Of course. It will be your doing if it 
comes out now—because I’ve given you 
sufficient warning. Go on to the field— 
that's nll—and see! 

Murchison looked extremely unpleasant. 
His temper was rising. 


“ What on earth do you think I'm going ' 
Do you 


to do?" he asked at last. 
mean E | 

Lou must stay here," I said, or else 
in the house. If you don't, I won't be re- 
sponsible for the consequences.“ 

Murchison glared, and his sandy skin grew 
crimson. He glanced at his sister, but she 
only looked hopelessly bewildered. 

Mr. Saunderson will be fearfully wild,” 
I went on with assumed carelessness. ‘ In a 
suburb like this there's such a lot of gossip. 
And if he does get annoyed, he'll very likely 
cut you off with a shilling—or less. Take my 
hint, old chap, and keep out of sight for a bit. 
It'll only be ten minutes or 8o, and I'll make 
it all right directly after. You know you 
can trust me.” 

“Trust you," 
you i 

Of course," I said. I'm always as good 
as my word." And then I turned to his 


he repeated. Trust 


sister. 
Do persuade him, Miss Murchison,” I 
pleaded. Perhaps he'll listen to you. 


Just tell him how badly your uncle will 
enjoy looking foolish. I've done my best, 
and he won't listen!“ 

She was a persuadable girl. He certainly 
will be upset, Jack," she said doubtfully. 

Vo you think I care ? " cried Murchison, 
stuttering with emotion. It isn't my 
fault—I E 

*" You lost the train," I cried indignantly. 
‘You always do. But I'm not going to say 
another word in the matter. lleave you and 
your uncle to fight it out. Come along out 
to the field and take your chances. I've 
had enough of argument! | 

I turned away with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Pm sorry, Miss Murchison,” I said, 
“but I've done my best! And then 
I passed out through the door and made 
my way back towards the pavilion, feeling 
fairly well satisfied that they would ‘not 


s 


follow. And, as a matter of fact, they 
didn’t. | 

The game was already over, for the clock 
had struck seven a few moments before. 
The home club had won quite a substantial 
little victory, and the Vice-captain was 
pluming himself in the middle of a con- 
Eo group. But the gathering was 

reaking up, the St. James's team being 
anxious to catch a convenient train home, 
and in a few minutes most of the people were 
streaming out of the field. I shook hards 
with the deadly Vicar and then found myself 
saying Good-bye to Miss Murrayfield, 
who looked at me a little curiously. 

„Where has Effie gone?’ she asked. 
* I thought you went to call her." 

“ She'll tell you all about it—and more 
about me—next time you meet," I said 
truthfully ; and then I left her, to get my 
bag from the pavilion. 

When I came out with it I had to wait a 
few seconds for Mr. Saunderson, but pre- 
sently he came along and joined me. And 
now," he said cheerfully, “ we'll go in and 
have a talk, and perhaps something better. 
How do you feel, Tom!“ 

‘* I feel rather worried, sir, I said modestly. 

“Eh? Worried? Why?" 

Because, I said, I'm going to lose an 
uncle." 

It was necessary to tell the story before 
we came upon Murchison, and I very nearly 
succeeded. But as soon as Mr. Saunderson’s 
incredulity was overcome, his face began to 
grow longer and longer, graver and more 
grave. And when Murchison appeared at 
the door with his sister, waitirg for us, 
the poor magistrate looked from one to the 
other of us with emotions that were not by 
any means of the pleasantest. 

“ Extraordinary ! " he said. 
nary ! 
life!“ 

“ If you had much to do with Westgate, 
sir, you'd hear of more,” said Murchison, who 
was evidently sore all over. It's just the 
kind of thing he delights in." 

What kind of thing ? I asked sternly. 

" Any kind of practical joke," said 
Murchison doggedly. I suppose even on 
holidays you're bound to live up to your 
reputation.” 

„Tut, tut," said Mr. Saunderson. ‘ No 
bickering, please. Let us go into the house.” 

We all went in—just like a small group 
of schoolboys caught in an orchard. We 
were led to an empty sitting-room, and thero 
the magistrate again expressed his opinion. 

Most extraordinary—and most repre- 
hensible ! ” 

He remembered how he had cracked up his 
nephew, and the memory was an uncom- 
fortable one. Here was now another 
nephew to explain to the locality in the 
morning! He was somewhat wounded in 
his dignity, too, and of course he was backed 
up by Murchison, who simply made an ass of 
himself, 

“ You certainly should have told me of 
my mistake," he said coldly.  ''It is us:less 
to say that there was no time. I am afraid 
I cannot accept that excuse.” 

“ I'm sorry it isn't a better one,sir," I said. 
“ But it's the best I have just now." 

* Frivolity of this kind," said the magis- 
trate, bridling. is unseemly. I'm afraid 
you are-addicted to it." 


* Extraordi- 
I never heard of such a thing in my 


* Rather," cut in Murchison. * He thinks 
nothing of tricks like this one. Why, he'd 
run away with another chap's uncle as sooa 
as look at him! 

* Oh, Tom, don't be so absurd," said Miss 
Effie, who had the grace to be ashamed of 
her brother; and I settled Murchison for a 
time with one simple remark: “ If you 
don't behave yourself, mv dear fellow, 
Ill tell this story at Rodborough, and 
you'll hear what the chaps there think of 
it," after which he subsided into a sulky 
silence. 

" Least said," remarked the magistrate, 
with every sign of wisdom, ‘* soonest 
mended. Now, let us get to the end of this 
absurd affair. You said you came to this 
house on business. What was your business, 
may I ask? 

It was perhaps easier to tell this story 
than the other, but its easiness was only 
comparative, The three people who listened 
were more or less enemies, and they listened 
in various degrees of incredulity and hos. 
tility. Besides, the glamour of that earlier 
adventure had faded now, and my conviction 
that I had stumbled on something important 
was not nearly as detinite as it had been 
when I arrived. I took care, of course, 
not to exaggerate, but I also took care to 
show up clearly all the suspicious points in 
the events of the morning. The trouble was 
that so many things had happened in the 
meantime that my recollections were not so 
definite as they might have been. At the 
end I simply opened the Gladstone bag and 
laid the tin box upon the table. 

Mr. Saunderson hardly knew what to 
think. He stared from me to the box, and 
perhaps tried at the same time to recall the 
details of my story. 

“ H'm," he said. this is another astonish- 
ing narrative. We live in stirring times ! Am 
I—hem—to consider that this statement is 
absolutely true in every particular ? " 

“ Certainly, sir," I said warmly. *' There 
is the box." 


In my opinion," said Murchison, it's 


the best fairy-tale Westgate has ever told. 


And I've heard a few of em!“ 

* Be silent —er— Tom,“ said Mr. Saunder. 
son, who was still rather unaccustomed to his 
new nephew. And then he turned to me, 
very stiffly : 

Jam compelled to give credence to your 
story—of course in its main features. 
But one must always allow something for a 
point of view, and I consider it probable 
—extremely probable—that you have found 
a mare's nest. It is certain that you possess 
a certain liveliness of imagination —at that 
point Murchison grinned like an ape. I 
propose, however, to open that box at once 
and have the question settled. That is 
the only satisfactory way of arriving at a 
decision.” 

“ Certainly, sir.“ I said. “ But you under- 
stand that I guarantee no discoveries. I 
have told you the facte, but I cannot go 
farther.” 

That's a change. anyhow,” said Murchi- 
son. Shall I get som»? tools, uncle—a 
hammer, say, and a chi:21 ? ” 

* Do," said Mr. Saunderson briefly. 

Murchison vanished, his sister with him. 
During their absence the magistrate stood 
with his back to m», looking out through 
the window. It was plain that he was 
greatly displeased, and somehow this 
reflected upon my own expectations. I 
had dreamed vaguely of thousand-pound 
banknotes and stuffed jewel-cases, but now 
these things did not seem at all reasonable. 
" You always were a mug, with your 
extravagant fancies,” I said to Myself. 
'" Bee what you have led me into?” And 


. extensive preparations. 
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Myself writhed in utter self-abasement, 
wishing he had never been born. 

Murchison came back with his sister, a 
silly smirk, and a handful of tools. The 
box was laid upon a newspaper spread upon 
the table, but there was really no need for 
The insertion of a 
chisel, followed by half a dozen blows with a 
hammer, and the thing was done. The rusty 
lock snapped, and with a jerk the lid was 
thrown open. 

Of course we were all leaning over the 
table by that time, experiencing, in spite of 
our disbelief, a certain feeling of expectation, 
and perhaps even the most incredulous of us 
all felt a little disappointed at the sight that 
met his eyes, It was just a thick bundle of 
folded papers, rather discoloured and faded, 
and tied round with a piece of tape. No 
banknotes, no jewels, no gold—only that ! 

There!“ said Murchison grimly. 

Mr. Saunderson, ia a gingerly way, pulled 
at the tape and opened it. Then he carefully 
separated the bundle, while my hopes began 
to rise again. Perhaps a long-lost will or 
the title-deeds of some great estate. There 
was nothing impossible about that, after all. 

But apparently there was. It was a 
queerly mixed bundle of stuff, but there 
was no will and there were no title-deeds. 
A dozen or more sheets of papers of various 
sizes and thicknesses were covered with 
marks and.sigas, some in ink and some in 
p2ncil, some in black and some in red. Here 
and there was an arrow, here and there we 
saw traces of something that looked like a 
plan or a design. In nearly every paper 
were whole rows of heavy black dots, with 
pencilled notes; but there was not one of 
us who could make head or tail of them, 
for they were either written in a foreign and 
unknown language, or in some kind of 
cypher. The oniy things that did seem 
familiar were figures that looked exactly 
like exercises in geometry. 

* H'm!" said Mr. Saunderson at last. 


“ I am afraid we haven't lighted upon much. : 


It would be difficult for anyone to say what 
these are." | j 

There's no name or address," said Effie, 
a little surprised at such an omission, 80 
how can anyone tell?!“ 

“I know what it is," said Murchison. 
“ After all, Westgate has made a great 
discovery. I'll bet my last sixpence he's 
been and found the lost books of Euclid. 
Doesn't this figure here remind you of the 
Asses’ Bridge ? Look!” 

" Eh," said Mr. Saunderson, who had 
evidently forgotten all his Euclid ; when 
were the books lost? 

** Thousands of years ago," said Murchison. 
* And now Westgate has found them. 
Won't the Rodborough chaps be mad when 
they hear of it! As if they hadn't enough 
Euclid already!“ 

Tut, tut,” said the magistrate. *'' This is 
& waste of time." And then he began to 
fold the papers together as before. I'm 
afraid," he said coldly, turning to me“ I'm 
afraid you will be disappointed with this 
result. The mystery does not appear to be 
a very fruitful one. What will you do ? ” 

It was just as though he had asked, “What 
tale will you offer us next ?" “Tm sure I 
don't know," I said hopelessly. 

“ The thieves saw you unearth the box 
and resolved to steal it," said the magis- 
trate. 
be something valuable within—they did not 
know. Your mistake was perhaps excusable 
under all the circumstances. If you care to 
leave the papers here, I will have them 
examined further and let you know the 
result. You might leave me your address.“ 

He replaced them in the box and waited 


( To Le concluded.) 


“ They only hoped that there might ' 
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for my reply. Lou are very good, sir," 


I said. “T don't think anything else can 
be done. And now I think I had better be 
off.“ 


They did not show any reluctance to 
say '* Good-bye.” Mr. Saunderson was solemn 
and suspicious; Murchison, sure that I had 
been romancing, was sarcastic in his ineffec- 
tive way ; and his sister, of course. had 
nothing at all to do in the matter. Murchi- 
son nodded grimly as I went to the door, and 
Effie said Good evening," just a trifle 
doubtfully ; and it was Mr. Saunderson him- 
self who accompanied me to the front gate. 
But he was no longer my uncle, and he saw 
me off the premises as if I had been a very 
dangerous character indeed. Though it was 
August, there was quite a touch of frost 
in the air when he nodded his farewell 
and turned back to the house. Yes, I had 
certainly lost my uncle. 

Very soberly I returned to the station 
and took a ticket for Sandford. I should 
have been glad just then to meet my two 


visitors of the morning, in the hope of 


finding some little excitement in the en- 
counter, but there was no sign of them alb 
along the line. And as I drew nearer to.. 
Sandford I remembered that it was after 
eight o'clock, and that I had left my brother's 
cottage unguarded ever since two or so. It 
would hardly do to tell Rose all about this 
adventure—and I had no particular wish 
to tell anybody. Things had turned out in 
a disgraceful way after all. 

When I reached the cottage Mrs. Garrick 
was just clearing up for the night. She 
looked at me with a curiosity which had 
something scornful in it. 

" [t's been & nice day, sir," she said. 
* You've been on the Front?“ 

* Worse than that," I said grimly. 

“Oh? I suppose you got tired of gar- 
dening. It’s hard work, is gardening. 
But you dug quite a nice little hole before 
you gave it up.” 

“ Yes," I said. And I've been in it. 
ever since," 

She was too proud to ask for an explana- 
tion. l've laid your supper," she said, 
“and Pm going now. You won't want 
anything?“ 

No,“ I said. “ I've had enough for to-day 
—more than I wanted! Good night, Mrs. 
Garrick.” 

She grunted her Good night " and left 
me. I went in and took my supper, and 
after that I simply went to bed. There was 
nothing else to do, and I was fearfully tired. 

Nevertheless, my sleep was filled with 
dreams in which the box played an un- 
pleasant part under the management of 
Murchison. Looking impotently on, I saw 
him take out from it a variety of thing- 
that I did not want, in addition to the lost. 
books of Euclid. He took out, in turn, my 
last Spring term report, which I had hoped 
was forgotten for ever by everybody ; then 
a cricket-match telegraph-board, with a 
great O on it; then a telegram-form, con- 
taining a message—Rodborough v. Tullerton- 
Result : lost by ten wickets—displaving them 
all before me with every sign of malicious 
triumph. But the last dream of all had a 
rather more satisfactory turn. 

It appeared that I was sitting in my study 
at Rodborough, and he came bundling in 
again with that tin box. Here's a find!“ 
he said. I really believe it contains treasure, 
Let's break it open!” And after immense 
libour he smashed open the box, to find 
within it only a small twist of paper. And 
when we untwisted the twist, what did we 
find in it but a tiny curl of chestnut hair ! 

“ Well, upon my word!“ said Murchison, 
And then I woke. 
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T was the approach of the half.term 
holiday, which generally ran to three 

or four days at Manor House school, when 
Carl Hertz strolled into his chum's room to 
see if he was going to take an hour's practice 
at the nets on the cricket-ficld. He found 
Tom just finishing a letter, and exclaimed : 
“ Hullo! Letter-writing on a jolly fine day 
like thia ? Come on, old man, have a knock ; 
. you. can do your letter-writing after dark 
when cricket is out of the question." Tom 
looked up gloomily and handed his friend 
the letter which he had just written. 

Read it," he said. Perhaps that is the 
best way of telling you.” 

* Telling me what ?" said Carl, in surprise. 

„Well, read," replied Tom, and see 
for yourself. I’m awfully sorry, for your 
Bake." 

Then Carl, with ever.growing dismay, 
read the following letter: 


„Mx DEAR MarER.— If you think young 
Jack is going to forego his five vears at 
Manor House, you are greatly mistaken. 
I wouldn't consent to it for a moment, and 
my mind is made up as to what my future 
will be. Jack is a far brighter kiddy than 
ever I was, and if he gets the same chances 
he will do well, and be a credit to us all. 
So, when I come home at the end of this 
term I shall stay there and accept Mr. 
Henderson's offer to article me in his office. 
I shall probably do just as well as a lawyer, 
instead of spending three or four years at 
the 'Varsity and then qualifying for the 
Bar. As you know, my scholarship will not 
cover my expenses at Oxford, and I should 
require about thirty pounds a year extra 
from you at the very least. I know you 
have been quite prepared for this, but if 
it means, as I gather from Mary's last 
letter. that Jack must remain at his present 
school and not have the chances I have 
had, that makes all the difference. If 
I live at home with you and go to Mr. 
Henderson's, I shall be preparing myself 
for an honourable career, and the thirty 
or forty pounds a year which would be 
saved will enable Jack to go to Manor 
Hcuse and have his chance. Now, it is 
no use making the least objection, Mater, 
because I am going to have my way this 
time. If Mary cries her eyes out because 
she has inadvertently let the cat out of the 
bag by her letter to me, well, it can't be 
helped. She'll get over that presently. I 
don't blame her in the least ; indeed, I am 
very thankful she did so, because I should 
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have felt the most selfish beast on earth if 


I had entered upon my course at Oxford 
and then found that I was depriving Jack 
of his residence at this school. Now, 
don't you think I am disappointed. I had 
the honour of winning the scholarship, 
and that will be something to look back 
upon with some pride. Mr. Henderson 
is a jolly kind man, and I have no doubt 


I shall be very happy in my new life, and I 


shall be able to look after you and Mary 
a little bit. The scholarship will not go 
a-begging, for the next fellow on the list, 
Mears, will succeed to it, and all will be well. 

“ With very best love to you, dear Mater, 
and to Mary and Jack, 

"Iam, 
Your loving son, 
“Tom.” 


Carl was dumfounded; he put the 
letter down on the table and stared at his 
chum in perfect die may. You—do not 
mean to say," he began, but Tom cut him 
short. Yes I do, old man. It’s my plain 
duty, and I’m going to do it. The 'Varsity's 
all very well if à fellow can afford it, but 
I can see from Mary's letter just how the 
land lies. The Mater's means won't run 
to it. If she is relieved of the responsi- 
bility of the thirty or forty pounds extra 
necessary to keep me at the 'Varsity, Jack 
wil be able to come here, otherwise he 
will simply have to stay at the pettifogging 
school he is attending now, and he will be 
disappointed of the chief desire of his heart 
—to come to Manor House and do as I have 
done. There you have it in a nutshell.” 

Saying this, Tom suddenly rose, opened 
a deep drawer in the corner of his room, 
and began turning over a pile of things 
carelessly thrown in. Carl stood by his 
side wrapt in the gloomiest thoughts. 

“ I know I have a packet of envelopes,” 
said Tom, speaking almost to himself, 
“and I have used the last one out of my 
writing-desk." He pulled a pile of papers 
aside, and in doing so revealed a jumble 
of the private belongings which a school- 
boy of five years’ standing accumulates. 

Suddenly Carl made a dive into the 
drawer and picked something out of the 
rubbish. 

“ What have you got here?” he said, 
looking as cheerful again as if he had for- 
gotten all about Tom’s dreadful resolution. 

Tom looked up in surprise. That?“ 
he said indifferently, turning to look.for 
his packet of envelopes again. Why, it's 


a bit of a thing I brought from home when 
I first came to school. It used to stand on 
the mantelpiece in the sitting-room, and I 
thought it would do for a pin-tray, or 
something of that sort. I've never used it. 
I suppose I was rather taken with it because 
it is made out of a cocoanut-shell.”’ 

Mes, so I see," said Carl turning it 
over ard over in his hands with evident 
interest. What will you sell it to me 
for?” 

Don't irsult me," said Tom. Sell it 
to yov, indeed! I'll give it to you, old 
fellow, anc welcome." 

No, yoa won't," said Carl; “but I'll 
tell you what you may do. You can lend it 
to me for a week or two. I'm rather in- 
terested in this sort of thing.“ 

* You can keep it as long as you like," 
said Tom. If you won't have it to keep, 
you can be its caretaker. I don't want 
it." 

„Tom.“ said Carl presently, I wish 
you wouldn't look for those envelopes. 
I want to go and have a game of cricket ; 
and, look here, you take my advice, don't 
send that letter." Tom stood up straight 
and looked his friend in the face. 

“ Why ?"' he asked. 

“Well, never mird why," said Carl, 
* but promise me you won't say anything 
about your future plans until after the 
half-term holiday; vou never know vour 
luck, and, at any rate, a week or two's delay 
won't make a bit of difference. You might 
as well save your mother the worry of 
thinking about it for a whole half-term ; 
because, whatever happens, Jack won't 
come to Manor House until next term, 
and what is the use of telling your mother 
so far beforehand, when you know, what- 
ever your duty may be, it will hurt her ard 
cause her a good deal of pain?“ 

"I know it will,“ said Tom, “ard I 
don't like doing it. At the same time it 
is my plain duty, and I've got to do it.” 

All right," said Carl, I don't tell you 
not to do it—I only ask you to put it off 
for at least a fortnight. Will you promise? 

" Do you really wish me to?" asked 
Tom. 

I really and truly wish you to, and I've 
more reason for asking you to do so than 
you imagine; and to remove temptation 
from your eyes I'll tear this letter up." 
And Carl then, without waiting for further 
permission, tore the letter into twenty 
pieces and dropped it out of the window. 

(To be concluded.) 


MET Akbar when I had arrived up-cour.try 

for the first time from Bombay. It 
was November 2, and, cold and stiff, 
I had seen my luggage pulled out on 
& dreary platform by a host of chattering 
coolies, whose fortunes I must have laid 
the foundations of, had lumbered along to 
the mess in a ticca-ghari, and was regarding 
my future abode with a disconsolate eye 
when a pyj:ma-clad figure came out on 
the steps of the verandah and shouted, 
“ Oh, it's you, is it?” To which I ven- 


AKBAR. 
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tured “ Yes," being fairly confident of this, 
if of little else. 

Then the speaker addressed himself to 
others behind: “I say, you men, here's 
the new one! Come and have a look at 
him and his bearer.” 

I explained I had no bearer, and as I did 
so I noticed a visior, clad in faultless white 
raiment. sprung from I knew not where, 
but evidently a candidate for the post, 
salaaming profoundly at my side. After 
presentation of credentials, pronounced by 


my new acquaintances as satisfactory if 
not stolen, he was installed forthwith, on 
twelve rupees per mensem, and while I ate 
breakfast in the land of my adoption he 
busied himself getting my belongings to 
rights. 

There was no doubt but that Akbar was 
an ornament to the mess. Everything he 
did was carried out with decorum. When 
unpacking a box he was as dignified as when 
waiting at table. He never wandered about 
with a more or less dirty towel slung over 


his shoulder as the manner of some is, nor 
did he hobnob with syces and such lesser 
folk, or wrangle with the other hits.“ 
He was not of those to whom a weekly 
thrashing is as necessary a stimulant as 
their daily food. He never required it, 
and, if he had, I question if I could have 
brought myself to punish such a stately 
descendant of the Moguls. 

Long acquaintance with sahibs had 
taught him to interpret signs when words 
failed—no unfrequent occurrence with me. 
The Hindustani I hurled at his faithful head 
might have made an angel weep, but it 
seemed only to quicken Akbar's intelligence. 
He would listen gravely. and then, by a 
species of intuition, do what a present of 
the whole world would have been powerless 
to make me explain. 

One day, in truth, he made a laughing- 
stock of me—I think on purpose. Having 
learnt the word for watch," I carefully 
left it—the watch, not the word—in my 
room, and at titin sent him for it. He 
delayed an unnecessary time over bringing 
it, and I had begun to fear it had becn 
stolen, when at last he appeared with my 
bicycle and trundled it solemnly into the 
room. It was all the result of a mis- 
pronunciation, but he knew perfectly well 
what I wanted. It was a touch of humour 
for the benefit of the others ! 

A native can spend his life doing one 
thing. and still, at the close, be unable to do 
even that thing. Akbar was not fashioned 
in such mould. For fourteen years he had 
been in regimental service, and what he did 
not know about the care of uniform I never 
found out. Buttons, shoulder-letters, boots, 
belts, and spurs were a holy joy to him. 
To see him fix a spur in a Wellington was a 
nature-study. He would press it in, pat 
the overall and smooth and regard the 


finished work with a sigh. He never ran 


foul of a Sam Browne, and forgot the sword- 
knot, or forced the sword the wrong way 
into the scabbard, when, in the cold dawn, 
one started dressing five minutes before 
parade. 

My first Christmas was spent in Rajpu- 
tana. I had only a halting knowledge of 
some dozens of words and a bland ignorance 
of grammatical construction when we set 
off one night to catch the train for the 
South, accompanied by a dog that I had 
added to my worldly goods. Some people 
said it was no dog, but a jackal, and scotfed 
when I expressed my belief in its being an 
Irish terrier. It was called “ Koots," and 


if the ears were long the intellect was corre- 
spondingly marked. 

If it had not been for Akbar I question 
if I would ever have reached À , and 
certainly it would have been without the 
valuable Koots, who nearly got left behind 
at a wayside station where he had dis- 
mounted to fight a pariah. 

I took the tickets and Akbar did the 
rest, spreading my bedding on the most 
desirable seat, finding my pipe and matches, 
and ascertaining the connection at Delhi. 
As we toiled slowly along the narrow-gauge 
line, with the sun above and dust and the 
desert around, he cajoled tea or soda from 
somewhere and got me bunches of plantains. 
When we arrived at 2 A.M. at our destination 
he secured me the only available couch in 
the waiting-room and sat on my luggage 
at the door till morning while I slumbered 
free from care, with Koots tied near. 

In due course I went to see the Rajah 
of a native State near A . It was no 
feeling of friendship, I fear, that induced 
me to do so, but rather & desire to come to 
close quarters with the panthers that were 
supposed to inhabit his territories. 

The memory of the next two days is 
unfading. But for the cheery presence of 
Akbar I would have departed by the first 
train. Unable to say a word to my host 
or his followers, and capable of expressing 
only my commonest wants to Akbar, I ran 
up against fever the first night through 
lying out in a pit in the moonlight waiting 
for wild bcar. Panther were scarce—Very! 
A famine in the previous year had cleared 
the district of them; all the drives proved 
blank. 

On the second night, when I had gone to 
bed well dosed with quinine, I awoke and, 
gripping my revolver, sat up in bed, con- 
vinced that murder was afloat. It was 
pitch dark and I could see nothing, but the 
air was heavy with voices and the creaking 
of doors. I had gone to rest the only 
occupant of the house ; at daylight I found 
the courtyard thronged with men and 


camels, part of the retinue of some native 


friends of the Rajah. It was their arrival 
at an unseemly hour that had disturbed 
me. 

Again I spent a day roaming with a crowd 
of beaters over scrub-covered hills and 
sweated, torn with cactus, along narrow 
rocky paths, but only a solitary hare crossed 
my vision. I rumbled back in the tonga 
at eventide, swaying from side to side of 
the road amid clouds of dust, and, hungry 
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and dispirited, caught the night train for 
A 


Months rolled on, and I was transferred 
to G , many hundred miles east of my 
first station. Akbar left wife and home 
and followed me. He and Koots had now 
become fast friends, and the latter would 
no longer go out walking with the sweeper 
as other dogs did, but insisted on trotting 
about after the big stately Mohammedar, 
and a quaint couple they looked on the road 
together. 

1 soon had to go into camp. Akbar rose 
to the occasion. He made all arrangements 
for cutlery etc., and did the cooking till I 
got another to relieve him of this. Was 
there any shooting round the camp? Then 
Akbar would find it out for me and secure 
a good shikaree. Did I forget to write for 
supplies * Akbar would remind me in 
time. Did the milk run short? Akbar 
showed me the cook drinking. it. 

The longest day has its night, and Akbar’s 
Star set at last. Born and nurtured in the 
Stern western plains, the moist air of G 
played havoc with his health. Fever 
followed fever, and the straight, sturdy 
back became stooped; yet he never com- 

lained or asked permission to return to his 
honie: Alert as ever, his quick “ Sahib " 
answered every call; he seemed neither 
to eat nor sleep, but was always at hand. 

There came a day when Akbar could hold 
out no longer. His native doctor said he 
must return to his own land if he would 
live, and back to his own country I sent 
him, to his family that had not seen him 
for two years. He did not wish to go and 
left sore against his will, with a two months 
advance of pay in his pocket. There was 
quite a pathetic farewell, and he lingered 
long ere he finally turned out of the com- 
pound.gate and left me minus the best 
servant I have ever had—and in the years 
that have passed I have had many. 

I have ceased to hope for another like 
Akbar, but I sometimes wonder what has 
befallen him. I may see him some day 
at a railway-station or in the bazaar. He 
may be dead and his ashes at rest under 
some far-spreading pipal, but I think not. 
Mayhap he works for another master 
beneath congenial skies. Perchance he has 
retired to his native village; I can well 
imagine him seated, watching the little 
brown babies and the pariahs at play in the. 
dust, and telling wonderful tales of the big 
world that his fellow.villagers know so 
little of. 


Mo attention is now being given to 

everything pertaining to naval matters. 
Changes at the Admiralty, the develop- 
ment of the German Navy, our recent loss 
of ships, have all made men discuss with 
animation, not unmixed with anxiety, the 
truth of our pet assertion that we rule the 
waves, Some croakers even predict that 
in the event of war our naval armaments 
would be found wanting. 

We are concerned, however, with no such 
disquieting theme, and yet one of great 
. interest to all of us, whether we are of those 
who go down to the sen in ships and 
" occupy their business in great waters, 
or whether we stay quietly at home. 

What boy does not feel at some time 
à fascination for the sea ? and who has not 
gazed spellbound at some massive light- 
house. keeping its silent sentry, apparently 
defiant of wind and wave ? ö 


OUR LIGHTHOUSES. 
By THE Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


Moreover, if we believe that the motto 
* Portus maris porta salutis," is a true 
motto, then nothing that concerns our 
Navy is really unimportant, for it must be 
remembered that, apart from any possi- 
bility of war, we have a large mercantile 
connection with all parts of the world, 
and that the safety of our trading vessels, 
our merchantmen and mail packets, is every 
bit as important as the efficiency of our 
ironclads and men-of-war. 

Hence the importance of lighthouses ; 
but, as the subject is a large one, we must 
confine ourselves to the one or two struc- 
tures of historic fame and interest. 

Lighthouses were not unknown to the 
ancients, and it is supposed that the cele- 
brated Colossus of Rhodes, one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, which was designed 
by Chares about B.c. 290, served such a 
purpose. 


But the most famous lighthouse of 
antiquity was that built in the Island of 
Pharos off the coast of Egypt, by Ptolemv. 
So famous was it that the name “ Pharos ” 
became a generic title for all lighthouses, 
as we see in Tennyson's line: 


“The roar that brer ks the Pharos from the bucse.’ 


Of the many lighthous:s in use off our 
coast, two are conspicuous on the pages 
of history —the Bell Lighthouse on the Inch- 
cape Rock, a d the Eddvstone Lighthouse 
near the Plymouth Sound. 

The Inchcape Rock lies twenty-fovr miles 
east of Dundee, thirteen miles from Ar- 
broath, in the path of vessels making for 
the Fir.hs of Tay and Forth, and is par- 
ticularly dangerous owing to the depth of 
the water. 

The old tradition records how, in early 
times; the Abbot.of Aberbrothock hung a 
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bell on the rock, which was rung by the 
motion of the waves, and so gave mariners 
warning of their danger, and that a pirate, 
Ralph the Rover, impiously severed the 
rope by which it hung, and was ultimately 
wreck»d with all his men on the rock itself. 
What schoolboy has not read Southey's 

poem on the Inchcape Rock, with its last 
tragic verse ? 

But even in his dying fear, 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 

A sound as if with the Inchcape be'l 

The fiends below were ringing his knell.” 


A Bill was passed in 1896 sanctioning the 
erection of a lighthous2 on this dangerous 
spot, and plans were invited by the Com- 
missioners. 


That of a Mr. Rennie, son of a Scotch 


farmer, was selected. 

He had many difficulties to contend with, 
but his admirable perseverance overcame 
them all The structure was completed 
in 1810 under the superintendence of the 
great Stephenson of railway fame. 

There are two lights oa the rock—a red 
and a white one, which revolve every six 
minutes. The usual means of lighting 
employed in England is that of placing an 
argand burner in the focus of a parabolic 
retlector. 

Two bells are tolled on the Inchcape 
every half-minute by machinery. 

The lighthous2 itself is built of stone, and 
its total height is nearly 120 feet. 

Four men are entrusted with the re- 
sponsible duty of keeping this important 
edifice in working order. 

There is a head light-keeper, one senior, 
and two junior assistante. 

Visitors are admitted to the lighthouse, 
and inscribe their names in a book kept for 
the purpose, 

Sir Walter Scott, when inspecting the 
place, wrote his name and added the fol. 
lowing impromptu verse : 

“Far on the bosom of the deep, 

O'er these wide shelves my watch I keep: 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on tbe dusky brow of night, 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

Aud scorns to strike his timorous sail.“ 


The lighthouse is circular in shape and 
forty-two feet in diameter. Thirty feet 
of its height are solid. It contains six 
rooms. 

The magnificent structure known as the 
Eddystone Lighthouse is built on the rocks 
of the same name, so called from the whirl 
or eddy produced by the waves on the 
stone, 


Ws King Charles n., of famous memory, 

visited the celebrated Dr. Busby, 
Head of Westminster School, he found that 
great mast2r waiting for him, surrounded 
by a larg» number of his pupils. But the 
mighty ruler of such boys as John Dryden, 
Robert South, John Locke, and others 
of that ilk, Surprised the King, and much 
astonished the royal attendants, by not 
uncovering as Charles descended from his 
carriage. 

“Your Majesty will pardon me, sire," 
said tho terrible Busby quietly to the King, 
“for not doffing my hat in your pr»s?ncs. 
Bat if my pupils here ever dreamed that 
there was any man in these islands greater 
than Richard Busby, it would not be well 
for the school!“ 
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The Eddystone history is a tragic one, 
and there are three scenes in this stirring 
drama. 

The first lighthouse erected on this site 
was designed by a Mr. Winstanley, and was 
completed in the year 1700, after an intinite 
amount of pains bestowed upon it. 

It was octagonal in shape; and so im- 
pregnable did the edifice appear to the 
delighted architect, that in his pride at its 
completion, and confidence in its stability, 
he gave utterance to the impious wish that 
he might be in the lighthouse whenever 
Providence? might send a vielent storm 
agiinst it. 

His desire was gratified, for one night, 
when master and workmen were in the 
building, a great storm arose, which in- 
creasxd in violence and broke over the 
fated lighthouse with the fury of & cyclone, 
till nothing was left in the morning to mark 
the spot where the noble structure had stood. 
Winstanley and his employés perished in the 
general des-ruction. 

Such was the fate of the first Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which was built of wood and 
stone. 

The second lighthouse was built in a 
round shape, and was made wholly of wood. 
It was begun in 1706 and completed in 
1709. 

Aftor forty-six years' service it was as 
completely annihilated as its unlucky 
predecessor, though at the hands of a 
different element—namely, fire. One of the 
attendants, going in the night to snuff the 
candles, opened the lantern and saw at once, 
from the volume of flame which burst 
forth, that it was on fire. 

He and his comrades did all they could 
to extinguish the flames, but in vain. ‘The 
second lighthouse was soon a charred ruin. 

The third and present lighthouse was 
commenced in 1756 and completed in 1759. 

The architect was a man called Smeaton, 


who displayed great sagacity in its con- 


struction. 


It is about eighty feet high. The first 


thirty feet form a mass of solid stone. 
Above this there are four rooms, and at the 
top there is the gallery and lantern, which 
revolves once every minute, and may be 
seen on a clear night for a distance of 
thirte»n miles. 

Although th» glass covering of the lantern 
is of unusual thickness, it has been broken 
several times by the fury of the waves, 
which sometimes rise to the height of a 
hundred feet. It has three keepers, who re- 
ceive about thirty shillings & week, besides 
provisions. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


By GeorGce A. WADE, B.A. 


Such, in effect at any rate, was the 
remark of the famous Doctor, the greatest 
Head of all English schools before the 
nineteenth century, p2rhaps the greatest 
headmaster who has ever lived. 

Seeing, then, that King Charles graciously 
pardoned the omission, and acknowledged 
laughingly that Busby was, indeed, greater 
than himself within the precincts of West- 
minster School, it will not be denied, I 
think, that the title of this article is not 
inappropriate when dealing with the seats 
of honour at our chief public schools. 

Let us begin with the mightiest s^at of all, 
therefore, and look in at Eton some fine 


summer morning. The Upper School is 


not now used as a general teaching-room, as 
it was some years ago, and the Head may 


There were at one time three circles, of 
eight argand lampe each, burning ; but from 
motives of economy one circle has been 
removed, and consequently only sixteen 
lamps remaia. 

The present Eddystone Lighthouse has 
now for nearly 160 years withstood the 
violence of the waves; and rendered incal- 
culabl2 service to storm-tossed sailors. 
Long may it survive ! 

Just a word in conclusion on the North 
and South Foreland Lighthouses. 

The North Foreland Lighthouse was 
erected in 1683, but has been frequently 
improved since that time. 

There are two very fine lighthouses at 
South Foreland, sixteen miles south of 
North Foreland. 

The“ Gazetteer of the World," speaking 
of the larg st of the Foreland lighthouses, 
says: The lamp, which is in the centre 
of the lantern, consists of a large socket 
containing four burners, and supplies itself 
with oil by means of clockwork machinery, 
which, while it pumps up the oil to the wick, 
also returns the surplus quantity to the 
reservoir; and in case of any deficiency 
of supply a small hvdraulic balance strikes 
a sharp-tinkling bell as a warning to the 
keeper." The light is particularly brilliant 
and distinct, and may be seen at Margate, 
Ramsgate, and most parts of the Isle of 
Thanet. Such are some of our chief light- 
houses, and we may well be proud of the 
technical skill and ingenuity of their 
founders. 

May their usefulness never be impaired, 
but may they ever contribute to the safety 
of our fleet, so that we may never cease 
to sing with honest pride 


„% Britannia rules the waves!" 


The rising generation should strive to 
realise, what our forefathers always insisted 
on, that our very existence as a nation 
depends on our supremacy at sea. 

The late Lord Tennyson, in one of his 
last poems, ** The Fleet," very finely touches 
on the secret of England's greatness, end 
his lines are full of pregnant warning : 


“You, you, if you shall fail to understand 
What England is, and what ber all-in-all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 
Should this old England fall 
Which Nelson left so great. 


“Her danntless army scattered, and so small, 
Her island-myriads fed trom alien lands! 
The fleet of England i- ber all-in-all ; 
Her fleet is in your hands, 
And in her fleet, her Fate!" 
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usually be found taking his form in a class- 
room. But the larger apartment is in use 
on special occasions, nevertheless, and, 
whether it is being used or not, the famous 
scat of the Head is still there as of old, the 
pinnacle of power and influence to-day in 
the great schools of England. 

The official throne at Eton is much like 
a pulpit, and is really a very high-raised 
desk at the northern end of the school. In 
various parts of the room one may sce some 
four or five other desks, which were formerly 
uscd by assistant-masters, when several 
classes used to be taught in this school at the 
same time. But that practice has not been 
in vozue for many years. All these desks 
are scarred and carved from top to bottom 
with the names of moze or less celebrated 


Scholars of past days; indeed, there is 
hardly space for another name anywhere 
upon them. 

Though the days are over when the Head 
of Eton ascended this ''throne" each 
morning to hear Snickerby give his own 
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vided with the old hornbook containing the 
Latin prayers used each ed by the assembled 
school. The seats of the monitors also 


eich contain a similar hornbook, and 


these are very interesting relics of former 
days at Westminster, well-thumbed and 
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yet it is a chair worthy of notice in more ways 
than one, and never fails to interest visitors as 
well as boys, when they remember the men of 
note who have at various times sat in it, and 
the equally famous men who, as boys, have 
stood before it in awe, awaiting the verdict.” 


(Photo by BPARROW. 


The Headmaster's Chair in the Big School," Westminster, with Monitor Seats at each side, and Bust of Dr. Busby behind. 


uliar translation of Tacitus ; and though 
enkins mi. no longer agonisingly stands 
before it during a viva voce with the Doctor, 
uncertain whether it was Roger Bacon or 
Francis Bacon who invented gunpowder ; 
yet the seat has its great days in our own 
generation, such as the Fourth of June, and 
at such times as the door into the library 
behind it op»ns to admit the Head, and a 
culprit who would much prefer not to 
accompany that gentleman into that room ! 
Thus the Throne is truly the symbol 
of authority, the seat of power and majesty, 
in more ways than one to school and visitors 


alike. 
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Having dealt with this, the greatest of all 
“ Seats of the Mighty " to-day, and having 
already spoken of ara A Westminster, 
let us pass from Eton to Dean's Yard, S.W., 
and regard the cbair of the great Doctor, 

rince of all flogging masters, which seat 

fas been continuously occupied by his 
legitimate successors there, and still does 
duty to-day. 

It stands at the head of the '' Big School," 
with the seats of the monitors flanking it 
on each side in a semicircle. It is a very 
beautiful chair, of excellent design and 
workmanship; it has a cushion, and is pro- 


by R. C. PERRY, Esq. 
Merchint Taylors'.—The Master's Chair in Big Hall. 


Note old hornhooks (with Latin prayers) on each seat. 


worn as they are. Behind the chair itself 
Stands on a pedestal the bust of the greatest 
master who ever occupied it, he before 
whose tomb and memorial good old Sir 
ds E de Coverley stood with doffed hat 
and reverent head, what time he made 
the remark to his friend— 

A great man, indeed, sir, a very great 
man! Why, he flogged my grandfather ! " 

The present generation of Westminsters, 
like the past ones, surely cannot help some- 
times thinking of Busby's prowess, as they 
stand before this bust and chair, and see the 
table with the famous birches still in front 
of the hoadmastar's chair to-day, just as 
it was two centuries 
ago. But times have 
moved since then, and 


day, translating an Ode 
of Horace before Dr. Gow, 
kindest and best-loved of 
masters, would, indeed, 
stare were he to hear 
such withering remarks 
as little John ke and 
careless John Dryden had 
to listen to in similar 
circumstances, when 
Busby was in good form ! 

There stands in the 
large room at Merchant 
Taylors School a long 
table at which the moni- 
tors generally sit, and 
upon which they, and 
they alone, are allowed 
to carve their names, At 
the upper end of this 
table rests an ordinary 
desk, belonging to the 
Head of the old school, 
and this desk is also in several places dis- 
figured with names. 

Right in front of this desk stands the 
official seat of Dr. Nairn, as of his pre- 
decessors at Merchant Taylors’. It is 
a fair-sized chair, with straight back, 
almost plain in its carving. Sometimes it 
reposes upon a dais slightly higher than 
the ordinary floor of the room, and so it 
becomes clearly visible to all the boys when 
they are assembled there on special occasions. 
Though not, in its immediate surroundings 
and in its history, so interesting as the 
seats of the Heads at Eton or Westminster, 


the Westminster of to- 


Cheltenham College has its official seat in 
quite an unusual position in the large school- 
room, as compared with most of its rivals. 
And a really fine seat it is too, more 
like a king's throne, or the bishop's in 
one of our cathedrals, than like the seat of 
a master. 

It stands midway down the longer side 
of the “ Big Classical,” and has a raised 


The Warden's Chair, Radley. 


desk in front of it. But the desk is quite 
dwarfed and overshadowed by the “ throne " 
itself. This consists of a very sumptuous 
armchair, upholstered in beautiful leather, 
and finely carved. The chair itself has a 


striking canopy surmounting it, and lend- 


ing to it a wonderful air of dignity. This 
splendid canopy is supported by an oaken 
back-work, which, has sides that protrude 


School, 


. Rev. R. Waterfield ? 
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E" little, and the upper portion of the canopy 


is richly carved. 

The beautiful apartment which this seat 
adorns, probably second only to West- 
minster's magnificent Big School" in its 
size and appearance, sets off extremely well 
the fine-looking chair of the Head. In- 
.deed, were this chair raised on a dais, so as 
to stand a little higher and thus become 
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Dr. Arnold's Chair at Kugby. 


more prominent frcm all parts of the room, 
it is questionable whether the Head's seat 
at any other school would surpass it inu 


diznity, whatever it might do in historical 


or antiquarian interest. 

Cheltenham College has always been in 
the forefront of the great schools of our 
land that were founded during the Victorian 
era. And who shall say how much of its 


fame has emanated from this very seat, 
. when one recollects that amongst the men 


who have occupied it we must number such 
lights as Dr. Barry, Dr. Jex-Zlake, Dr. 

ynaston, the Rev. H. A. James, and the 
With such masters 
as these in this chair, it is no wonder that 
Cheltenham has done the work she has 


during the past fifty years. 


The headmaster's chair at Rossall stands 
usually on the raised stage which occupies 


. no small portion of the upper end of the 
large schoolroom. There is nothing very 
.peculiar or interesting in the fashion or 


carving of this seat of honour, but it never 
fails to have a strange fascination for all 
Old Boys who visit the great Lancashire 
and who, perhaps, recall with 
mingled feelings the days when they appeared 
before it, either to receive unexpected com- 
mendation, or to: undergo an. experience 
which is not yet forgotten in the sensations 
it evoked. 

Radley College has two notable “ seats of 


‘the. mighty " within. its halls, and it is 


almost necessary that both should be 


. described if we would do full justice to the 


Berkshire school i: this respect. The one 
in the school itself is quite striking, con- 
sisting as it does of a sort of pulpit, with a 
fairly spacious rostrum behind it, nearly 
in the centre of the crypt-like apartment 
which does duty as chief schoolroom. 

The resemblance of this master's throne 


to a pulpit is much intensified by the 


raised book-holder in front of the desk. 
Only the slightly lower elevation than that 
of the ordinary church-pulpit serves to make 
the visitor remember that he is not in a 
church, after all, but in one of the greatest 
English schools, as he looks with interest 
at this seat of the headmaster, officially 
known as “ The Warden ” of Radley. 
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If we were to regard these “ seats of the 
mighty " from the view of beauty of work- 
manship pure and simple, then there would 
of necessity have to be found a very high 
place for the other chair belonging to the 
Warden of Radley. We speak of his 
* official " seat which is such an ornament 
of the fine dining-room at the Berkshire 
school. This seat is truly a piece of most 
charming carving in wood, 
and never fails to prove a 
source of immense interest 
to those who love to see 
and study such curiosities. 
Panels as of ecclesiastical 
workmanship decorate its 
back and its sides; rich 
tracery designs of ex- 
quisite carving adorn the 
upper rt of the back, 
above the seat itself ; even 
the legs are carved and 
finished in rare beauty. 

Why Radley College 
should prefer this lovely 
chair for her respected 
warden to be in her dining- 
hall rather than in her 
chief schoolroom is a point 
we need not go into here. 
But such a thing of beauty 
and interest as this chair 
is, could not fail to be 
remarked and remarkable 
anywhere, and Radley may 
truly be proud in her 
possession of such a seat for her head- 
master. 

Let us pass on to Rugby, where they yet 
religiously keep—in the Sixth Form Room, 
I believe it is—the plain-looking chair and 
table that served Thomas Arnold and other 
Heads after him as an official“ seat 
from which to instruct and admonish their 
pupils. 

hat a contrast this chair is to those at 
Westminster and Cheltenham, or to that of 
Radley! It is but a. common. kitchen 
armchair, with no carving, no beautiful 
upholstery, no dignified canopy to give it 
interest or attraction. It stands behind an 
equally common flat little table, which was 
also used regularly by Arnold when he taught 
the Sixth Form in the library at Rugby, 
where it has been religiously preserved since 
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recalled their younger days, and the faces 
of the men, now of wcrld-wide fame, who 
sat there, and of whom in those days they 
stood in no little dread and awe. 

One tells you how he remembers the grand 
words The Master“ himself spoke to him, 
as Arnold sat there and shook his hand in a 
last warm grasp ere the boy left Rugby for 
ever. Another recalls how Tait sat there, 
and led him and his fellows charmingly 
along into the paths of classical lore; 
whilst a third remembers how his knees 
shook and knocked together before it as 
he saw Temple frown at such a translation 
of English into Greek as was surely seldom 
heard at Rugby. Jex-Blake and Percival 
have also sat there ; and last, but not least 
in many ways, the present successor of 
Arnold, Dr. James, than whcm few masters 
have ever been more loved at Rugby. It 
is truly—this chair—the acme. of modesty 
that has risen to the highest eminence ; the 
most humble thing that has become the 
highest. 

e “ Big Scho:1" at Winchester is no 
longer used every day for teaching classes 
as it used to be. Thus the former “ throne ” 
of the Head at the foundation of William 
of Wykeham is not so much in evidence as 
it was when Moberly, Ridding, and Fearon 
sat there in full state, with vigilant eye and 
ear, what time the erring successor of many 
brilliant scholars attempted to make it 
clear that ** Balbus Tullium hasta occidit " 
meant * Balbus kills Tullius very hastily," 
much to the delight of Tomkins mi. who had 
prompted him to that effect in his diffi- 
culty. 

The Winchester seat of the mighty“ is 
unique among such seats. It is divided 
into three compartments, so to speak, 
though I must confess that I am not at all 
clear as to whom the two side seats were 
originally intended for. The centre seat 
(for the Head) has a plain back towering 
above it, which feature is lacking in the side 
seats. All the structure of the whole chair 
is 8 solid, and stern in its appearance, 
rather than dignified, ornate, or finely 
car ved. 

The chairs stand on a raised platform, 
of which they form part, and which is 


[By kind permission of MESSRS, DUCKWORTH & Co. 
The Head's" Throne at Winchester College. 


the death of the greatest schoolmaster after 
Busby's days. 

But how deep an attraction attaches 
to this ordinary-looking armchair, which a 
general dealer, not knowing its history, 
might appraise at the value of a few shillings 
at most! How reverently the noblest 
minds of the past sixty years have stood and 
gazed at this kitchen-chair, what time they 


sitting-space is actually narrower than that 
of the side chairs, yet the other space, that 
for the legs, is much greater. All the seats 
have panels of plain wood behind them, 
and the two at the sides have similar panels 
in front. 

The Winchester chair is, therefore, one 
worthy of a very important place in such 
an/artiele as this, Probably it is older than 


&ny of its rivals, and could give points to 

estminster's or Eton's with respect to what 
it has seen and gone through. If not so much 
un evidence during actual school work as it 
formerly was, it still never fails to form an 
object of interest and admiration for visitors, 
And it is certain that every Wykehamist, 
gast or present, never sees it without a feel- 
ng of awe stealing over him, as he remambers 
what has been done there in times past. 

At Christ's Hospital the principal chair of 
vhe Headmaster stands in the magnificent 
dining-hall, on a raised dais, whence he 
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can see all the assembled boys. This chair 
is practically quite new, and has nothing 
specially to recommend it to the attention 
of visitors beyond the fact of its vei the 
official scat of the Head of the school. 
Far more imposing and attractive than this 
chair, in the same glorious apartment, is 
the grand old pulpit (easily mistaken by 
visitors for the master's “ throne ") whic 

the Bluecoat boys brought with them from 
their old habitation in Newgate Street. 
From this pulpit the principal Grecian to- 
day says grace each day before meals, just 
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as the chief Grecian did in the days of 
Charles Lamb, just as he did a century 
before that, and, perhaps, even another 
century earlier, when Elizabeth was pro- 
posing to her new forty Scholars at 
Westminster that they should act a Latin 
play annually, or whilst the good people of 
Rugby were still trying to get the grand be- 
quest of Lawrence Sheriff into working order 
for the benefit ani education of their sons. 
This pulpit-throne is, indeed, though not a 
head master's chair, one of the finest seats 
of the mighty " in any great English school. 
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NOBR'.RASTER is sweeping in from the 
4À grim North Sea. Foam-laden squalls 
rush howling along the desolate beach and, 
as they pass, whirls of sand and seaweed 


rise like wraiths and fly in mad circles, 


obscuring the lights of the towa to west- 
ward. Night has hidden the terrors of the 
sea, but the darkness is filled with the 
thunder of the breakers and the hiss and 
rattle of the back-wash. Occasionally a 
ray from the revolving light at the Ness 
pierces the sand-storms and glances along 
the shore, revealing a white line of boiling 
surf. 

Lonely by the sea marge, on a slight 
elevation, stands the old watch-house—a 
link between the town dwellers and the 
toilers of the sea. From this point of 
vantage keen eyes are following the waver- 
ing lights on the horizon, and, should disaster 
be at hand, sturdy helpers are waiting to 
set out to the rescue. Close by the shed 
stand the boats, the famous East-Coast 
beach-yawls, ready for instant service. 

Gleams from the boat-shed doors and 


shutters give promise of comfort within. 


Shelter you will find there from the chilling 
gale and genial comrades for the evening 
hours. A warm gush of air greets you as 
the door is opened, and you perceive a broad 
tire blazing at the end of the long low room. 
Make your way to it, avoiding ropes and 
spars and rolled-up canvas; throw your- 
self on a sail-heap; watch the blue and 
green flames playing on the briny drift- 
wood; listen to the gusts as they roar a 
moment in the chimney, puffing the white 
ashes into the hearth. Sand-eddics rustle 
outside your retreat, settling in deep drifts ; 
sea-spray patters on doors and windows, 
leaving everywhere a film of shining salt. 

A dozen or so beachmen are on the 
benches near the fire; two of them are 
playing draughts. The flickering light 
shows bronzed, firm faces; sturdy, thick-set 
frames. The conversation is slow and 
serious, with an 
humour. These men laugh seldom, are 
merry never; this hard “ longshore”’ 
labour takes the flippancy from a man, and 
the squalls bring remembrance of friend, 
son, brother, claimed by the old North Sea. 

Name-boards and trophies from wrecked 
vessels are nailed on the ceiling beams, each 
a record of storm, disaster, and rescue. 
Gain the men's hearts with tobacco and 
sympathy, and they will tell you all but 
their owu share of the doughty deeds. 
For centuries the competing communities 
or Companies of beachmen have kept 
watch and guard all along the East Anglian 
coast, &nd in their yawls have saved un- 
told property and scores of lives* The days 
of sailing ships and the Baltic trade was the 
time when the yawlmen flourished most, for 
Yarmouth Roads was then a famous refuge. 
These latter-day steamers keep farther to 


undercurrent of grim: 


BY THE NORTH SEA MARGE. 


sea, away from the fringe of sands, and a 
beachman now must eke out his meagre 
livelihood with shrimping and fishing ven- 
tures. As it is, seldom a week passes in 
winter without the sudden white flash of a 
signal from the sea and a corresponding 
excitement at the headquarters of the 
rival“ Companies " of the district. 

The gale to-night came suddenly, and 
many vessels will be running in for shelter 
even now. There is a look of expectancy 
in the faces of your fireside companions. 
A white-haired veteran is constantly sweep- 
ing the sea-line with a battered night-glass. 
Several times the men crowd to the entrance 


to watch the lights of some daring fishing : 


skipper who is taking a short cut home 
across the shoals. 

As the night watches wear on some one 
starts an old sea song. You learn that the 
* Company " has an annual concert, with 
its one hundred mariners at once audience 
and choir. Yarns (true), sea songs (none 
of your music-hall ditties), speeches (of a 
kind), much smoking and chewing of 
* eushies" or peppermints occupy the 
hours. By a peculiar dispensation a mere 
landsman sometimes may secure a seat at 
this assemblage, and the experience is worth 
much shag tobacco to obtain. 

The sheds have thiir celebrities. On the 
same bench with vou now is Fletcher, the 
„ Posh" of Edward Fitzgerald’s letteis. 
The poet made much of this rugged fisher- 
man, called him the noblest man in England 
—Tennyson and Thackeray make the trio 
of great ones, but Posh " is ranked highest 
because he is not self-conscious ! Theexposi- 
tor of Omar Khayyam shared a fishing- 
venture with Fletcher which did not pay— 
both the geniuses had their eccentricities ! 
Yonder is Robert Hook, huge of frame and 
gentle of manner, first of storm warriors ; 
listen to his tale of the Osip and the five 
attempts of the beachmen to save her crew. 
In fact, most of the company are lifeboat 
heroes and are known far beyond the shed 
fireside. 

To-night, however, the yearning suddenly 
stops, for the watchman ejaculates, ** Here 
ye are, mates. Flaretothenor'ard." Down 
go pipes and draughts-board, and there is a 
rush to the door. - Peering into the darkness, 
you descry far away seaward a tiny flicker- 
ing light. Not a wreck, but a signal for a 
pilot Anyway, you will see something ot 
the yawlmen's work. Two men double 
across the sandy waste towards the town ; 
they will rush through the fishermen's 
quarter hammering at doors and shouting 
“ Running down!" At the cry half a 
hundred men will leave fireside and even 
bed and set out for the yawl. Another 
messenger hae gone to call the pilot. 

A rush has Leen made for ropes and sails. 
If you know how to lend a hand, well and 
good; if not, keep out of the way! The 


flving sand cuts like a knife and your face 
will be blistered in the morning. Shelter 
under the lee of this gig and see what you 
can of the business. 

A lantern or two and the wavering light- 
house beams give an uncertain light. Half 
a dozen men are aboard the boat over- 
hauling the running gear; others are pitch- 
ing in the ballast-bags; others again are 
placing the skids” or rollers on which 
the boat is launched—a job, this, needing 
much experience. The skids must be in 
exact line, ard then the heavy yawl will 
travel fast and well down the incline mainly 
by her own weight; but if an error has been 
made there will be a sudden stoppage, 
confusion in the darkness, and possibly a 
fall sideways of the boat with a man or two 
crushed under her. 

The yawl to be launched is a very large 
open boat, painted white; fifty feet long 
and ten feet beam; she carries two or three 
tons of ballast, a crew of twelve to twenty, 
and has two masts with large and graceful 
lug-sails. 

Men come along fast now from the town, 
and the coxswain hurries them to their 
places. When there are fifty or sixty 
present a start may be made. There is 
need to hasten, for a rival Company ” a 
quarter of a mile farther on is showirg 
lights, and one can sometimes distirguish 
shouts from tiie workers. 

* Ready all! Move her, boys!" The 
stools on which the boat rests are knocked 
away, she rests swaying on the tiny rollers, 
the gale nearly sends hec down on to the 
men beneath. Strong backs and arms 
force her back—a long Yo-ho-ho! "— 
she moves, and then runs rapidly to the 
edge of the sea; then for a moment 
stops. Twenty men take up the “ sett,” a 
long pole used to give a final start to the 
departing boat. A few more of the crew 
scramble over the side, and a second later 
the pilot, breathless, hurries up, and, with nis 
kit-bag, is literally flung aboard. 

The boat starts again. A huge breaker 
spends its fury and there is a deep, smooth 
back-wash. “ Now then, boys!" There 
is a cheer as the boat smashes onwards amid 
asmother of foam. The launchers follow her 
till they are up to their waists in the water 
&nd only rush back as another breaker 
toars up through the darkness. The boat 
lifts her bow, up goes the huge foresail, 
the sett-men give a final shove, and, bending 
low under the spread of canvas, the gallant 
boat clears the peril of the beach with a 
bound. 

An ancient fisberman, likewise shelterirg, 
is mightily pleased that his “ yolk 7 has left 
the beach some seconds before her rival. 
He waxes loqimeious, and tells vou that 
when he was æ boy the chief school of the 
town was within sight of the sands, and 
when the ery of Running down” was 
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raised, every boy would leave his task and 
make for the yawls, followed at a very 
satisfactory pace by the sympathetic 
pedagogue himself. The yawls were afloat 
every other day in those times. Ah, these 
School Boards ! 

The lights of the London-bound vessel 
are now nearly opposite the shed. The rival 
yawls have half an hour's race before them. 

The trip is full of peril, for the beach- 
boats are very lightly built and the ex- 
perience of their crews alone prevents 
disaster. The foresheetman has the post 
of honour; as the squalls and waves rush 
down he eases away the sheet of the fore- 
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poa the earliest ages The Bridge" 

has been histor:*, attractive, and 
famous. It has played a wondrous part 
in the making of the world’s history; it 
has formed the theme of song and story by 
the world's greatest writers; it has been the 
beloved of artists; the glory of engineering 
triumphs; the centre of the life of the 
country town standing on the charming 
river. It has captivated heart and mind, 
and tongue and pen; the ever-busy, ever- 
attractive, ever-famous bridge ! 


Think how it dominates some of the 
world’s best-known poems! There is Long- 
fellow, with his“ I stood on the bridge at 
midnight": Shakespeare, with the well. 
known “Signor Antonio, many a time and 
oft, In the Rialto you have rated me”; 
Byron's famous “I stood in Venice on the 
Bridge of Sighs”; and Wordsworth, with 
the noble * Sonnet on Westminster Bridge." 
Then think of the ever-memorable nursery 
rhyme of our childhood, “ London Bridge 
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lug and the boat shakes herself merrily 
from the deadly pressure. Half a dozen 
men constantly bale away the water pouring 
in over the lee gunwale. 

“Shipping” a pilot on such a night 
needs delicate seamanship. If the yawl 
touched the ponderous timbers of the barque 
she would be crushed like an eggshell. 
When the ship is reached the two lugs are 
let down with a run and the yawl sweeps 
round in a curve, stopping for a second at 
the vessel’s side; the pilot snatches at the 
swaying rope-ladder, and a moment later 
shouts All right!” out of the darkness 
above; the yawl drops astern, hoists her 


SOME FAMOUS BRIDGES. 


By York HOPEWELL, B.A. 


is falling down "! And what about perhaps 
the grandest of all literary glories of the 
bridge, Macaulay's stirring and inspiring 
tale of How well Horatius kept the bridge 
in the brave days of old" ? Ay, you can't 
go wrong with the bridge! As our Americen 


cousins say, “It gets right there every 
time 

We do not propose to speak in this 
article of curions or extraordinary bridges 
made of ropes, boats, or wire; nor do we 
intend to roam over the world for such 
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The Forth Bridge. 


bridges as the Peking and Hankow railway- 
bridge that crosses the Yellow River; or 
the splendid railway-bridge over the Tiber ; 
or the ** Shop Bridge " at Shringar; or the 
Canadian railway-bridges over the Rocky 
Mountains. We intend to confine our- 
selves to famous bridges in our own country, 
with perhaps just a mention of one or two 
of the most celebrated bridges on the 
Continent. 

Let us commence with that wonder of 
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sails, and sets out for home. She has beaten 


her rival by a dozen lengths! 


Thus the yawlmen live, patiently watch- 
ing and waiting and working. The empire 
of the seas costs Britain dear in the stormier 
months, and nowhere is the toll heavier 
than along the perilous North Sea marge. 
It is well, then, that these fishermen com- 
munities keep their sleepless vigil, for they 
know well how to conquer the Storm Fiend 
in his fiercest moments, and their shed 
n p carry a cheery message to the men 
who go down to the wild North Sea in 
ships. 

F. C. T. 


wonders, the Forth Bridge—one of the 
pun engineering triumphs of the world. 

gun in January 1883, it was opened by 
the King (then Prince of Wales) in March 
1890. "The engineers were Sir John Fowler 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, and the contractor 
was Sir William Arrol. The Forth Bridge, 
which is of the cantilever or bracket type, is 
11 mile long, and the water below its centre is 
200 feet deep, which will give you some idea 
of the difficulties of constructing the bridge. 

Its general appearance is that of three 
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towers, of tubes of steel, each twelve feet 
in diameter, joined by long arms crossed, 
which support the rail.tracks, with long 
viaducts leading from the shores to it. Its 
height above the highest tide is 150 feet ; 
it needed 54,000 tons of iron and 250,000 
tons of solid masonry to construct it; 
5,000 workmen were constantly occupied 
on it; 8,000,000 rivets were required to 
fasten its various parts together; and it 
cost. 2,750,00W. sterling t 


Such, in short, are some of the startling 
and hardly comprehensible figures about 
this wonderful bridge. It stands to-day as 
Scotland's greatest triumph of man's work- 
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Of course, after speaking of the Forth 
Bridge one naturally thinks of the Tay 
Bridge, with its great fame and its sad 
story. The first bridge there was two 


The Suspension Bridge at Clifton. 


manship—as one of the scientific successes of 
the world. If it has not the picturesque 
appearance of some well-known bridges, nor 


miles long, was only opened in 1871, and 
was destroyed in the awful gale of Decem- 
ber 28, 1879, when a whole train with its 


Pulteney Bridge, Bath, with the old Houses on top. 


the literáry fame of others, nor the historic 
renown of notable rivals, yet it can boast of 
being unique in many respects. And cer. 
tainly it is one of the chief of modern wonders. 


Barlows as the engineers an 


load of passengers was blown into the 
seething waters below and utterly lost. 


The new bridge across the Tay, built by 
Tancred, 


Arrol, & Co. as the contractors, was begun 
in 1883 and completed in 1888. It cost 


over 650,0007., and is situated twenty yards 
It stands on seventy- 


west of the old site. 


[Photo FRITH. 
three pairs of brick piers, faced with granite 


and iron, and carries two sets of rails, with 
a headway of seventy-seven feet. Were it 
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not for the Forth Bridge, this one over the 
Tay would loom much larger as one of the 
scientific triumphs of our time in the wa 
of..bridge-eónstruetion 6- but the Fort 


structure seems more to have captured the 
imagination of the public. 

Let us leave the railway bridges for 
awhile. Let us go to Clifton and observe 
the wonderful suspension bridge there over 
the deep gorge of th» dashing Avon. This 
is certainly one of the grandest suspension 
bridges that our country can boast—perhaps 
that any country possesses. It was the 
former Hungerford Bridge that spanned the 
Thames as late as the year 1860, and it was 
re-erected at Clifton when no longer required 
for London. 

As viewed from some distance down the 
valley this bridge looks airy as gossamer, 
sweeping in graceful lines over the Avon at 
a tremendous height. Its weight is some 
1,500 tons only, yet it will bear the strain 
of at least 7,000 tons. Its span is over 
702 feet, and its height above low water is 
287 feet. Think of that! Each tower that 
carries the chains is seventy feet high, and 
goes seventy feet down into the ground below. 
There are 4,200 links in its chains, and these 
chains drop 162 immensely strong iron rods 
to carry the roadway. The total cost of 
this glorious vision of a fairy-looking bridge 
was 100,0007. 

The Clifton Bridge is one of the dreams 
of grace and beauty amongst famous bridges, 
and. the lovely scenery all around it greatly 
enhances its charms. Many tragedics have 
been connected with it and the Avon valley 
during the course of the years, for there 
is an extraordinary fascination about this 
bridge for men and women of sensitive 
minds. 

Strange as the news may come to some 
people in our land, it is certainly interesting 
to know that we have yet with us a bridge 
that is flanked with dwelling-houses and 
shops, exactly in the same way as was Old 
London Bridge during the Middle Ages. 
This historic structure is to be found at 
Bath, where-the Puiteney Bridge is always 
a sight that the visitor to the celebrated 
Roman city should not miss. 

The photograph accompanying this 
account will show far better than words 
can describe the quaint appearance of this 
ancient bridge, with its houses, its shops, 


The celebrated Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits. 


its chimneys, its windows, its built-out 
enambers overhanging the river, and its 
score of other curious features. The 
Pulteney Bridge probably dates back in 
ite present state for at least four hundred 
years, and serves excellently to show us 
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modern folks what The Bridge" often 
meant to our ancestors. 

Having spoken. of London Bridge just 
now, it seems only pa that we should 
wend our way thitherwards for our next 
subject. For this bridge is one of the most 
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Wakefield Bridge, with the Chapel on it. 


celebrated in the world to-day, just as it 
has been for nearly a thousand years. 
But the bridge itself has been several times 
rebuilt. The original structure was built 
here by the Normans, what time the 
proximity of the Tower, their fortress, 
suggested the need of a nearer crossing 
over the Thames than the famous ford of 
Westminster. This was the London Bridge 
that had the shops and houses on it, the 
gates with the heads of traitors, and the 
wooden buildings ready to burn like match- 
wood if set on fire. And it was the demoli- 
tion of this decaying bridge, after centuries 


of splendid service, that gave rise to the 


nursery rhyme, ** London Bridge is falling 
down." 

Then came another and newer bridge, 
which again served for some centuries and 
won immense historic renown. It would 
take too long here to tell of all its glories, 
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but they are to be found in every reign of 
English history whilst the bridge stood. 
But in 1832 this bridge was succeeded by 
another, the present structure, designed 
by John Rennie and completed by his 
sons. 
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Our London Bridge is of granite, over 
1,000 feet long, and it has five fine arches. 
Though the roadway has been widened : 
re-ently, it is not nearly enough for modern 
traffic. The bridge was opened by King 
William iv., and it is noteworthy that the 
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lamp-posts on it are formed from cannon 
taken in the Peninsular War. 

It cannot be called a really beautiful 
bridge, nor is it picturesque. Neither can 
it boast much of its age, nor of its own 
historical renown. Yet it has glories, and 
those not small! It is the busiest bridge 
in the whole world. You know the tradition 
is that one can never cross London Bridge 
without finding a really white horse crossing 
it too. It looks down on one of the most 
wonderful of wharf-views and steamer- 
unloading scenes imaginable; its stream of 


' hurrying men and women, its tangle of 


vehicles and animals, its noise, its bustle, 
its rush and crush, make it “the” bridge 
of the British Empire. 

The bridges of our land that can boast 
of possessing & church built into their very 
foundations are few indeed. I know three— 
one at Wakefield, one at Rotherham, and 
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one at Bradford-on-Avon. Of these I think 
the Wakefield one is the best specimen, as 
it has also undoubtedly the most curious 
history. 

This bridge.over the Calder at Wakefield 
is ex:remely old, and for that alone would 
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have to be included in our account. It 
stood just as it does now, with the Chantry 
of St. Mary on it too, when Edward rrr. led 
his fine array of bowmen at Cressy and when 
the fame of Poictiers rang throughout 
England. Edward iv. had the chapel 
rtly rebuilt, and re-endowed it afterwards, 
in memory of his father and brother, both 
slain at the battle of Wakefield Green, when 
the Red Rose proved victorious. When 
Henry vn. suppressed the monasteries, 
and Edward vi. dissolved all chantry- 
chapels, this ancient and interesting little 
church was in serious danger. But it es- 
caped the fate of others because it was (first) 
the property of the town, and (secondly) 
it was built into the very foundations of the 
bridge, as our photograph clearly shows, 
so that to have destroyed it would have been 
to imperil the bridge itself. We are thankful 
that it was so built, for we to-day could ill 
afford to be without this splendid relic of 
the past. 
akefield Bridge, with its six arches and 
chapel, with its memories of the Lancas- 
trians and Yorkists marching over it to the 
immortal fields of Wakefield Green and 
Towton, must ever be one of the chief 
lories of Yorkshire’s antiquities. And few 
folk go nowadays to the Merrie City” 
without strolling down old Kirkgate to the 
Calder, whose dirt and blackness they are 
almost ready to pardon as they set eyes on 
the grand old bridge that spans it. 

Perhaps there is only one bridge of import- 
ance in England and Wales that can claim 
to have on it one of the fine old“ gates of 
the town—those gates or bars which, in 
olden times, were of such supreme import. 
&nce to the comfort and safety of the 
inhabitants. 

What visitor to Monmouth does not know 
the noble relic of the Monnow Gate, which is 
one of the treasures and boasts of the 
celebrated old town that was for so long the 
capital of the Marches? The wondrous 
appearance of strength that this gate pos- 
sesses even to-day is significant of the great 
strength of the striking old bridge that 
bears such a load. 

What a tale this bridge might tell if it 
could speak! How it .would shout for 
Henry v. and glorious Agincourt; for the 
baby-prince who used to cross it and watch 
the flowing river with beaming eyes from 
its firm point of vantage! How it would 
tell you that it remembered Monmouth as 
far back as 1250, even before its dear old 
and true friend the Monnow Gate was built 
to keep it company for ages! What a 
pageant of English history it could recount 
as having witnessed pass over its rocky 
stones since that time! Yes, one of the 
memorable bridges of our land is the Monnow 
Bridge at Monmouth—and don't you forget 
it ! 

Once more London shall claim us. For 
we cannot—how can we ?—pass by the 
Tower Bridge without notice here. This 
marvellous structure of recent years is a 
sight for the world. It stands unrivalled of 
its kind. It was built to relieve the traffic 
of London Bridge, and it now shares with 
the latter the honours of the Lower Thames. 

Begun in 1886, it was opened in 1894 by 
the King (then Prince of Wales), having 
cost 1,184,000/. As any interference with 
shipping had to be avoided, the bridge rests 
on two huge towers, 200 feet apart and 
150 feet above high-water mark, whose 
foundations are in the very bed of the river. 
These towers are connected by two bridges— 
the lower one for vehicular and foot traffic 
and the upper one for pedestrians only. 
The lower one is in two parts, which oan be 
lifted by hydraulic power when a vessel 


desires to pass through, on which the parts: 


rise into recesses in the towers. 


_available for people to use. 


The upper bridge is reached by staircases 
in the towers, and is so high as never to need 
moving for any vessel, so that it is always 
It is covered 
all the extent of its length,. too, and pas- 
sengers can ascend to it in lifts if they 
prefer those to the staircases. 

Of course we must come to the Menai 
bridges at last, as the Welshman said who 
declared that he could walk through every 
county of Wales without crossing a bridge, 
but had forgotten Anglesey! Yes, we must 
come to the Menai bridges some time or 
other in astory like this. And what bridges 
they are too ! 

Either of them is a wonder; either of 
them is a credit to Wales; either of them 
may well be held up as a marvel of engineer- 
ing skill. Let us take the Tubular Bridge 
first. This was begun in 1846 and opened 
in 1850. It is supported by three immense 
towers, one on each side of the Straits and 
one in the middle of them. There is a 
span of 460 feet between each tower, and 
across these spans, high in the air, run 
great rectangular tubes, two tubes side by 
side, one carrying the “down” line and 
the other the “up” line of the famous 
L.N.W.R. from Chester to Holyhead, en route 
for the Irish mail steamers. 

The tubes are of wrought iron, and required 
2,000,000 rivets to fix them up. They 
were raised by Bramah's hydraulic press 
to their proper positions at the rate of six 
feet a day, and so magnificently had the 
designs and calculations been made for 
them that it was found each tube fitted 
exactly, within three-quarters of an inch, into 
its appointed place! Imagine what a 
triumph of engineering and mechanical skill 
such a thing means! 

The Tubular Bridge cost 600,0004, and 
added another glory to the many achieved 
by Robert Stephenson. As you pass under 


-it and see what has been done, you simply 


lift your eyes in awe at this great conquest 
of space made by man, and you feel a sort 
of reflected pride in belonging to a nation 
that can do it. 

Then we pass farther along the blue 
waters of the Menai Straits to the 
celebrated Suspension Bridge, built by 
Telford. The bridge is suspended by six- 
teen chains, which were raised from a raft 
in the middle of the Straits by capstans 
and pulleys, then bolted strongly together. 
They are carried over the supporting piers 
on rollers, and suspend a double roadway 
of timber. The total weight borne by the 
chains is 489 tons, but as they were tested 
to bear a strain of 2,016 tons it will be seen 
that they have an allowance for safety that 
is all too rare in many great engineering 
works. The cost of this bridge was 120,000/. 
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The masonry is of hard limestone from 
Anglesey quarries. The whole length sus- 
pended is 579 feet, and it contains some 
2,186 tons of ironwork. 

We should like to sa 
about other famous glish bridges did 
space allow. There is the magnificent 
High Level Bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which carries the railway to Scotland over 
the coaly river; there is that reminder 
of Longfellow, Henley Bridge, with its 
memories of rowing and pleasure; there is 
that switchback danger, though picturesque 
in its fine surrounding scenery, Richmond 
Bridge, Surrey; there is Westminster 
Bridge, with its history, and its nursery 
fame of the Scholar whose name used to 
puzzle us so much in juvenile days; there is 
that charming bridge over the Cam at Cam- 
bridge, where the backwaters lull one so 
sweetly to sleep in tꝰe sunny hours of summer. 

And on the Continent we have the ever- 
renowned Rialto, antique, historic, literary, 
commercial, poetic, the delight of Venice 
and tourists since 1588, with its shops and 
its carvings of life.size figures that are 
wonderful, even for the City in the Sea.“ 
Also we could linger long over the tales of 
the Bridge of Sighs,” immortalised by 
Lord Byron. with its“ palace and prison on 
each hand," with four centuries of history 
behind it, with the Doge and the ** Signors 
of the Night " amongst its weird memories. 

Or we might ponder over the famous 
bridge of Cologne, where so many of us 
caught our first real vista of what the Rhine 
truly is to Germany; we might speak more 
of the most beautiful of all bridges of iron 
decorative work, that which Italy boasts, as 
we have already mentioned; or we might 
wander through Paris over the bridges 
which Victor Hugo and Dumas have made 
so well known (by name at least) to every 
schoolboy. 

The Bridge! It is a neverdailing, an 
inexhaustible subject. It joins ages of 
time as it joins opposite shores; it connects 
us with Normans and Saxons, just as it 
connects Surrey men with Middlesex men 
or Yorkists with Lancastrians; it spans the 
wide and unfordable water to-day just as 
our lives span the space between the two 
stations of Eternity—the one where we 
first appeared and the one where we depart. 

We love the Bridge! We love its associa- 
tions; its firm, solid foundations; its fair 
scenes; its attractive stories. It seems 
a part of our life, this strange, mysterious 
structure that recalls so much, that whispers 
so much, that foretells so much. And so 
these kings and queens of the world’s bridges 
have a right to claim and exact all due 
honour and homage from us, And we freely 
give it them. 
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That New Hat! 


Yon have been used to a hat with 
an ordinary-sized brim. 
appears to you. 


You try on one with a slightly 
smaller brim, and this is how it 
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THE IVORY-HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck," “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—' IT SHALL BE THIS TIME, READE.” 


wo men stood alone one bright moonlit 
night on the banks of the great Siberian 
river Lena, at one of its upper reaches, Tall 
upright figures both, and neither much past 
middle age. Barely five-and-forty probably, 
just the time when a man, if he has not 
misguided his youth, ought to be in the flower 
of his manhood. 

Both were warmly clad, for though the 
long summer divs had come—it was already 
close on the beginning of July—and though 
these regions are warm enough then by day, 
it is cold at night. Besides, these men were 
bound for the very far north adown the 
great winding river. 

“ Yes, friend," one was saying, as he held 
his meerschaum a little way from his lips, 
* [ am thankful to have got this distance. 
The war has crowded your trains, and I have 
been delayed a month at the least.” 

" But when the steamer arrives, Mr. 
Inspect—I mean your Excell » 

His companion held up a warning finger. 

“ You don’t mean anything of the sort,” 
he sau, laughing. “Pm just plain John 
Reade for the present, and mean to be for 
months. Or call me parson if you please. 
Parson Reade would suit me well.” 

It was the other man’s turn to laugh. 
“ You are as like a parson,” he said, as 
I'm like the Pope of Rome. But John 
Reade be it. And I shall be Muntz. Plain 
John Muntz. And I've nothing to do with 
the police force. Don’t forget that, your 
Reverence.” 

But you're known all the way from the 
Siberian seas to Irkutsk, are you not, Mr.— 
er—Muntz ? " 

“Only officially, Parson Reade—only 
officially. But I've been up and down the 
river a few times.” 

“ Where on earth is it you haven't been ? 
And yet you talk better English than a 
Londoner. Ah! 
tell. Muntz! 
good of the Russian Government to lend 
you at such a time. Why, how very late 
your steamer is! She is called the Murs, 
I think." 

" Everything is Mars now, plain John 
Reade, and wil be till we Russians dictate 


terms of peace to the yellow dwarfs in their . 


own capital.” 

They smoked almost in silence for a long 
weary hour. Then Muntz started and 
listened for a moment, his face turned 
southwards. 

"She comes. Cannot you hear? But 
you are really here for supper, wine, and 
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“I shall sleep well to-night, Muntz, 
despite the attentions of your lady-birds.” 

When plain John Reade awoke next 
morning there was the steady throb-throb 
of the engines and paddles, an occasional 
footstep overhead, but no other sound, and 
he was soon on deck to breathe the odour 
of tho pine-forests through which they were 
passing, and gaze enthralled upon the silent 
woods with their strange fantastic cliffs of 
limestone that looked like giant castles up- 
standing amongst the trees. 

The piney air made him feel hungry, and 
he went down below; and presently Muntz 
himself came in, yawning a little as if tired. 
The breakfast was substantial enough, even 
if the tablecloth had been used before, but 
the cabin was close and stifling. 


The upper deck was best, and a book to 


what stories you could . 
But there, it was exceedingly . 


read if the “ parson ” felt inclined. But 
village after village was called at. Always 
the same rows of grey and smoky hamlets, 
always the crowd of begging and miserable 
exiles. 

All this sickened Reade, for well he knew 
that many of these ragged and demoralised 
wretches had moved in the best society of 
blood-stained Russia until seized and thrown 
into dungeons dark and vile, probably owing 
tc *he false accusations of quondam friends 
with whom they had quarrelled. 

Care to know what a Lena river steamer 
is like, reader mine ? Nothing like the Jona 
or others of her class that take you from 
Glasgow to the Highlands. This Lena 
crawler is a paddler of small size, with a 
flat bottom, and in shape not unlike an 
enormous  water-beetle. She is flat in 
bottom in order to avoid the shoals with 
which the river abounds, All the <redgers 
in Europe would not make this majestic 
river safely navigable, for the shoals are 
continually shifting, and the winter’s ice 
has a good deal to do with their formation. 

The Mars went quietly on shore on her 
way down stream, but this seemed to bother 
nobody in particular except plain John 
Reade and his comrade Muntz. They were 
wishful, at all events, to hurry on. Hurry 
is unknown on the Lena, Under the shade 
of the timber awning erected over the 
quarter-deck, the few first.class passengers 
settled quietly down to play cards and 
drink champagne or vodka, more par- 
ticularly vodka. The air is keen and rich 
in ozone, however, so nobody talked half 
so loud as whisky-drinkers on the old Jona 
do. Your true Russian is seldom very 
noisy in his cups, his fat face waxes good- 
natured, his eyes twinkle with merriment, 
though what he is laughing at all to himself 
I never could understand. Finally he falls 
asleep and snores till you think he must 
surely suck down the vodka-bottle. 

The Mars got on shore, but she got off 
again in a day or two. Another steamer 
came to ^or assistance, and the noise and 
row .they made for some hours certainly 
went far to break the monotony of the 
journey. 

More forests, more rocks and cliffs frown- 
ing perpendicularly over the silent river, or 
rising prettily up through, the summer'4 
green of the solemn woods. , 

A ruined prison. A cathedral grandly 
pitched among the pine-trees, but not a 
patch upon old St. Paul’s. Built of wood or 
slabs of shingle, it resembled some mills we 
may see on our sweet Thames—high up the 
Thames, I mean, not down London way 
where it degenerates into a muddy canal. 

Beautiful mountains in the far distance— 
snow-clad. 

On and on, down and down, and the two 
men found themselves in the land of the 
Yakuts, one of the oldest native tribes of 
northern Siberia. Savages and nomads you 
might call them even now, but they know 
no land save their own, with its vast plains 
or tundras, its majestic forests of pines or 
birch, its fantastic rocks upreared on the 


‘hilly and wooded banks of the mother of 


rivers, and assuming all kinds of curious 
forms, till now vou imagine you are coming 
to a fairy palace, now to a cathedral, and 
now to some feudal castle and remnant of 
times baronial 


But if the steamer stopped, and if the 


vodka-drinkers would but stop jabbering, the 
silence on this eternal stream would be most 
impressive. Sometimes at a landing-place 
the vessel would stay for many hours, 
and it was then the delight of those two 
solitary men to go on shore and hurry away 
together up the hills and back into the wocds. 

Oh. this is grand and majestic, Muntz ! 
I hardly regret making my lonesome journey. 
Ever see such trees, such larches, Muntz! 
such rocks, and beauty and silence 
blessed silence everywhere!“ 

His Reverence is tired.“ 

* No, the parson is not tired, my friend; 
but the eternal rattle of that old box-heater, 
the incessant talking and the odours of fried 
fish, hot engine-oil and vodka do not conduce 
to perfect happiness." 

“Well, parson, the company is lively 
here." 

“ Yes, very lively; more particularly at 
night, when one has to burn a purser's dip 
to hunt for them." 

“ Not much hunting needed, plain John 
Reade—they are very tame." 


Off and away again rattled the boat. 

They were long past the Pillars of Lena— 
strange walls and columns of rock twenty 
miles in length, forming cliffy walls on tlie 
river-banks—and past a big cattle country, 
and villages peopled by half-caste Russians. 

Goldtields and a great agricultural district 
farther down, and a grey-stone village 
called the town or city of Olakminsk, which 
has a grander village with grander houses 
near it, where dwell pro tem. an aristocracy 
of gold-seekers and agriculturists combined. 

What with its winding in and its winding 
out, I think the length of the river Lena 
cannot be much less than 2,500 miles, 
though I speak with no certainty, for, like 
those two mysterious strangers, I wish to 
get on with my story, just as they do with 
their voyage and journey; and for cisely 
the same reason I wish to know w.. fate 
shall befall poor Cluny and Dess. As for 
Bill—well, no one can say he had not 
done his little best in trying to cheer them 
up as long as he could. 

Neither plain John Reade nor Muntz had 
a great desire to converse either with each 
other or with their shipmates. 

It seems, to me that the scenery of the 
Lena, especially the upper and middle 
55 of the river, with the gloom of its 

ofty larches and pines, the strange fantastic 
rocks of limestone or slate, the stream itself 
with its silence, its shallows, or its circling 
whirlpools, the grey forlorn villages with 
their dull and apathetic inhabitants, the 
shiploads of unhappy convicts they mct, 
al tended to depress one's spirits on a 
journey like this. 

But there were times when both men 
were inclined to push away the chess- 
board, lean back in their chairs, and smoke 
and talk. 

“ I daresay all the gold that is found in 
these regions," said Reade one day, “ will 
scarcely pay a firm to exploit it with proper 
machinery ? " 

" My dear parson, that has been done. 
As to the result, I do not know ; but the 
condition of the labourers is pitiable in the 
extreme." 

“ I could believe that." 

“Ah! Mr. Reade, your labouring classes 
at home grumble \though they have good 


wages and a cosy club or cottage home to 
go to when the day's work is over: what 
would they think of a life spent in the 
regions within a few miles of the place 
where we now sit, I wonder ? " 

„Mou know them well?“ 

J have been among convicts since I was 
one myself." 

“ You a convict, my dear inspector of 
police ! " 

* Hush, you are forgetti ig now 

** Your pardon, but you took me aback." 

Listen, then. It was in St. Petersburg, 
and I was not long married to the dearest 
little woman on earth. I was a student 
then, but my people were well.to-do, and I 
was meant for the army. Before I led 
Noona to the altar I had a rival. We had 
been friends before we both fell in love, 
and he hated me because Noona favoured 
me. Ah! how happy we were! And though 
our home was but a poor one in a wide and 
crowded street, it was very cheerful. But 
eheu! that night—oh, Reade, I think I 
hear the heavy footsteps ascending our 
staircase even now, and knew who they 
were—police. ‘Coming for me, I suppose,’ 
I said laughingly to Noona. And she 
laughed too. But we were both struck 
dumb with horror when our door and not 
some other was thrown open. And there 
stood my rival with the grim men beside 
him. ‘There he is,’ he said. And they 
dragged me off, hardly giving me time to 
bid my weeping wife farewell. 

* An unfounded charge? Yes, but that 
is very common in Russia. I was sent to 
Siberia for five years. My poor wife died 
insane. My rival confessed on his death- 
bed, for he had been shot in a riot, and then 
the authorities took my case into con- 
sideration. The British Government would 
have taken me back and apologised, even if 
they did not compensate me. But there it 
was different. They did not consider them- 
selves justified in incurring the expenses 
of taking me back to Russia, as I had 
already served three years of my time; 
but they would reward me after my ' short ' 
service was completed. They did re- 
ward' me—what a travesty ! They made 
me 8 detective." 

* And you had worked i1 the goldfields ? ” 

* Yes, the last long years of my short 
service. I was a varnak.* And what 
awful work ! 

* It was spring and summer work, you 
know ; but in this country, even in summer, 
if you dig down some distance you find the 
soil is frozen—even the beds of most rivers 
are seocrystic ice. It was barrack life 
and w life in winter, and many poor 
fellows were chained to the barrows by night 
and day. 
goldfields. Some of the gold we found 
would have enriched us for life, but it all 
went to our betters, while we laboured all 
day, often in ice-cold water over ankles, 
sometimes over knees, with vile food, and 
the cold barrack walls to shiver between, 
wet as we might be: never a bath till our 
clothes nearly rotted off, ard our skins were 
in sores with scratching. We got our money 
—it was used to pay for our clothing and 
food, with now and then a gulp of vodka. 
But once on a time we were taken on a 
holiday for a week in the pé p town. 
We got the little money still remaining to 
us paid before we started. (an you guess 
how that was spent? In liquor-shops 
and worse places too horrible to mention. 
Eheu! I shudder when I think of those 
times." 

But the paid labourers at the mines? 
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„Their pay hardly suffices to keep them 
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9 Farnak: an exiied criminal receiving a starvation 
wage. f 


In spring the barracks and 
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‘in the necessaries of life, though they work 


just as hard as the exiles. 

“ These people don't live," added Muntz 
more cheerfully; ‘indeed, they barely 
exist.“ 

“I have dwelt among these wretches 
since then," said Muntz another evening. 
"I hope my own experience led to my 
being a little more considerate and kind to 
them than other warders were—I think 
you call them warders.“ I did much 
fishing and shooting all round these regions. 
At many of the bigger villages they live 
exclusively on fish, with which every stream 
and lake abound.” 

“ You have many lakes and marshes here.“ 

“ Ay, they are fed by surface-water, for 
the soil, they say, is frozen to a depth of a 
thousand feet and over, so springs there are 
none; but what are impassable morasses 
and bogs in summer become what you might 
call tundras in winter." 

It is in the forests, I suppose, you have 
sport ?" 

es, and I used often to go for three 
weeks at a time on a sporting expedition, 
and never without three at least of my 
convict friends along with me. Gad! 
parson, how happy they used to be, and how 
well we all lived!” 

“ Poor fellows ! " 

Ay, indeed, poor fellows! For I re- 
member oce, as we were returning and were 
talking and laughing, when the barrack 
walls hove in sight one of my convict 
friends suddenly turned silent. He never 
spoke again, but was dead in a week. Some 
obscure form of insanity, & doctor said. 
But what did anyone care ?—the man was 
only a varnak.” 

Plain John Reade sighed, 

* What sort of game did you find ? " 

He seemed to speak but for speaking's sake. 

* Pretty much all sorts, in hair or wool, 
or fur or feather—foxcs, wolves, bears, 
including the Arctic or ice bear, mountain 
sheep, reindeer and other deer, sable, 
though that is scarce, game birds innumer- 
able and—whatnot.” 

"I suppose the ‘whatnot’ includes a 
good many different species? 

„It does. 

" But," he concluded. “I have often 
thought what a field for adventure and sport 
lies here in the vast and unexplored terri- 
tory of this strange land that has never 
yet been trodden by foot of man! Might 
not your gilded youth of England turn their 
attention to it ? " 

" Ah! my dear Muntz, our gilded youth 
of England nowadays are a little more than 
gilt—thev are almost solid gold, solid and 
stolid and too fond of luxurious food, 
frivolity, feather-beds, and the fireside to 
venture far from home except in cosily 
hooded: motor-cars. 

“ All like that ? ” 

“I don't say all, Muntz. The majority 
would not go out on a damp day without 
goloshes on, nor in frost without fur to the 
crown. The minority are good men.” 
None but the brave deserve the fair,’ 
Mr. Parson. Let your minority come here 
and spread themselves, and I should pro- 
mise them more happiness in two months 
than they can get in your languid London 
in ten years." 


As they got farther and farther north 
towards the deltas of the Lena, the river 
got broader and still more magnificent, 
but none the less did it require the most 
skilful navigation. And it should be re- 


membered that storms sometimes rage here 


in summer. Our solitary travellers were 
not likely to forget one which they en- 


- countered. Terrible torrents of rain fell 


at times, too, and sometimes thunderstorms 
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that shook the old boat till every timber 
of her seemed to rattle like a half-empty 
match-box when one gives it a shake. 

The Tunguses who dwelt here, and with 
whom they often came in contact, are a 
queer but interesting and somewhat dirty 
people. They are in formation of face 
a little like the inhabitants of Mongolia, but 
more honest, because—may I be forgiven 
for saying it !—they are less civilised. 

The strange flat-roofed huts they live in, 
called vur/as, are very shapeless and ugly, 
being built of logs or anything handy, with 
planks and stones to keep the roofs from 
blowing off. 

Some of the women are not ugly, the 
children are very far from fetching, and I 
hardly think the men care very much for 
their own personal appearance, but they 
are all creatures of the fearsome place in 
which they live. 

Below the spot where the Velui empties 
its waters into the Lena th, river is very 
wide indeed, and with its wind-tossed wavee 
has the appearance of a vast fjord or loch. 

The trees now got smaller and sparser, 
but there are many islands here and there 
in the mother of waters, which greatly add 
to the beauty of the scenery, especially at 
sunrise or sunset. Far away in the east 
may be seen from here the mighty snow- 
clad range of mountains called the Ver- 
hoyausk. The river really divides a portion 
of this range, but at that point the moun- 
tains are not so wild. 

No more pine-trees. 

Huge blocks of stranded ice along the 
shore, but sunshine and warmth in the sky. 
The spruce-trees, hardy still, soon are seen 
no more. But the strangely beautiful 
lirches go nearly all the way to the Arctic 
Seas, 

Black enough was the outlook then. 

But still the river rolled, and the little 
steamer puffed and jerked and wobbled 
northwards. 

“ You are deep in thought this morning, 
Mr. Reade. And you don’t look over. 
happy." 

Reade laughed a light artificial laugh. 

“ Well," he said., perhaps it is as you 
say; but the scenery, my dear Muntz, is 
none too joyous, despite those flocks of 
beautiful gulls. Ah! my friend, these birds 
have, I think, given me more happiness on 
my journey than anything else. Their 
voices are always so full of jov and hope." 

"I have never lost hope," said Muntz, 
almost grimly. “ My life as a detective 


has been all one success. Jt—shall—be— 
this time, Reade." 
After leaving the steamer the voyage had 
to be continued in a wretched hired boat, 
(To be concluded.) 


[es a week later, on Friday morning, I 
ey was cleaning my bicycle in the garden 
when Rose’s servant came out to me with 
a letter. 

" All right," I said. Put it down on 
that window-sill. Dll look at it directly.” 

She went away, and I forgot the incident 
until my bicycle was finished. Then I 
picked up the letter and wondered who had 
sent it. The postmark was a long and 
illegible one, and while I knew that I had 
seen the handwriting before, I could not 
place it. Ultimately I discovered in the 
ordinary way that it was from Murchison. 

If the method of discovery was ordinary, 
however, the letter was not. I began to 
read it in surprise, which rapidly deepened 
into astonishment. 

“My DEAR WestcaTE.—How are you 
getting on at Sandford ? We are all anxious 
to know, and wondering whether you'll get 
a chance of paying us another visit. Wasn't 
it strange that we should have met in such 
& queer fashion, especially after what we 
said to each other just before the end of 


term? I am delighted, of course, that it. 


should have happened, and it will certainly 
be something to chat about when we 
get back to the Old Hole.” 


At that point I paused to consider. This 
was apparently a letter from Murchison, 
and yet !—I reid on: 


Ever since you left we seem to have 
been talking about you and your astonish- 
ing adventure. Uncle Sam gets back to the 
subject again and again, turning to it just 
as the needle turns to the North. He 
declares that you'll positively have to come 
down here and give us another display at a 
Cricket Match. I tell him, of course, that 
he can't expect a Rodborough Captain to 
descend to a local club in the country more 
than once in a while, but he thinks you may 
be persuaded! It seems that you were so 
jolly last week, and so sweet to everybody, 
that you gave the impression of being a 
very free-and-easy sort of fellow. Besides, 
he declares that he owes you a five-pound 
note, and that youll have to come down 
to collect it." 


I paused once more, and looked round 
doubtfully. No, I was not dreaming. This 
was evidently a real letter, however unreal 
it might read. I went on again: 


" Now, my dear chap, do write and say 
you're coming. I won't have you bothered 
about a Cricket Match, but we shall all be 
delighted to see you. If you come by train, 
Effie and I will meet you at the station. 
She’s laughing still at the way you ‘ shoved 
me off the earth’ and managed to hide me 
in the garden that day. But if you come on 
your cycle we'll ride along the road a bit. 
Uncle says, why not arrange to stay for a 
couple of days? He will be delighted, and 
the place is not nearly as slow as it looks. 
Anyway, write soon, and say How and When. 

With congratulations, good wishes, and 
everything that's agreeable, 

Yours as ever, 
[11 T, R. M. 

P. S.— 

The P. S. was right at the foot of the page. 
For a moment I was so dazed by Murchison's 
wi'ding-up lines, and especially by the 
‘ Yours as ever," that I could not pass on, 
and that was why I had to leave the rest 
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THE TRENCH IN THE GARDEN: 
CERTAIN ADVENTURES OF FELIX WESTGATE, AS DESCRIBED BY 


By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Rollinson and I," * Muff Morgan's Gold," ete, 


CHAPTER VII. 


till later. For I was still gasping for breath 
—mentally, of course—when my brother 
Jack came out to the garden. 

He had been attending to some letters 
in the sitting-room of the cottage, but I 
saw at once that something had disturbed 
him. He looked unusually concerned, and 
appeared to have lost a good deal of his 
usual colour. When he spoke—which he did 
immediately—it was in a tone of intense 
excitement. 

“ Felix," he said, could you go and find 
a policeman ?! 

“ Do you particularly want one?" I 
asked. What's up?” 

I've got them in the parlour,” he said 
abruptly. 

“Ek? What?” I asked, rising to my 
feet. 

He did not give a direct answer. Have 
you heard,” he said.“ that there's a lunatic 
asylum about here?!“ 

That word seemed to suggest a key to 
several things, and those several things 
began to crowd upon me in a curious way. 
Somehow I thought all at once of Murchison's 
extraordinary letter, and his uncle's anxiety 
to pay me five pounds, and the polite 
gentleman tramp who had walked off with 
the tin box last week. I smiled. 

“I’m almost sure there is, I declared. 
* I know several people who may very well 
belong to it. But what is all this about!“ 

„There, I knew it!” said Jack. And 
I've got two of them in the parlour, with 
the door locked." 

I waited for particulars. *' Almost as 
soon as they came in," he said, "I felt 


that there was something unusual about 
. them. For one thing, they wouldn't give 


their names, but insisted on seeing me— 
*On business of great importance, and 
strictly private. There you are at once, 
though I didn't realise it for the moment. 
Your lunatic always fancies he's the hub of 
the universe. But when they did come in, 
I tumbled to it like a shot. ‘ Allow me 
to introduce myself,’ says the first, quite 
cheerfully. I am the Marquess of Chelder- 
sea—a neighbour of yours, by the way. 
And my companion bears a name which will 
be familiar to you—Lord Leyshon, the 
Secretary of State for War.“ Just think of 
it! Two quite shabby old fellows in 
tweeds, walking straight in from the dusty 
road. 

" Never!" I Said. What did you do?” 

“What could I? Fortunately I kept 
my presence of mind. I tried to look 
astonished and—and impressed, and de- 
lighted—yes, delighted! I asked them to 
sit down—and I flatter myself, Felix, that 


I didn't turn a hair through it all—anyway, . 


not visibly, Even when they began to 
talk I believe I looked intelligently interested, 
though of course I was only waiting for a 
chance to get out of the room. And when 
I saw an opening I took it like a shot." 

„What did they talk about? I asked 
breathlessly. 

I couldn't make head or tail of it. In 
fact they seemed to be talking about every- 
thing at once. One name seemed to turn 
up two or three times—it was Saunders or 
Sanders, or Saunderson, or something of 
the sort—probably their keeper, you know. 
Then, in an aside sort of way, they com- 

limented me on my cricket, though you 
ow I haven't played for years! But the 


HIMSELF. 


most important item, and the most puzzling, 
was something about a tin box. The way 
they nodded and frowned over that, and the 
meaning way they mentioned it, just as if 
I knew all about it, was almost petrifying.“ 

Petrifying! A tin box—Saunderson— 
cricket! For a moment I felt petrified 
myself. The revelation, the conviction, 
was almost blinding, and I staggered under 
it. My brother caught the change in my 
face. 

Eh!“ he cried. ‘‘ What's the matter?“ 

I tried to smile. I—I fancy I know 
something about this, I stammered. 
" Perhaps—perhaps they're not lunatics at 
all Oh, I say, Jack '—and you've locked 
them up ! " 

For à moment we simply stood and stared 
at one another. Then, in a great hurry, 
I tried to explain a thing or two, as they 
appeared possible, and poor Jack's expres- 
sion became painful indeed. He was 
dangling all the while, in a silly way, the 
key of the door which he had locked upon 
his visitors! The next thing I remember, 
though not very clearly, is our return to 
the room, his fumbling with the door-knob 
to hide the noise of the key, and our entrance. 

It was a wonder that during those few 
minutes my brother's hair did not turn 
white— 


“As men's have grown through grief aud fears " 


in a single night, and I dare not try to 
imagine what the visitors thought of it all. 
I can only say that, except for a slight con- 
straint, they gave no sign that they had 
noticed anything extraordinary in my 
brother's behaviour. Perhaps, in their 


innocent and unsuspicious state, they hadn't 


noticed anything, and had not heard the 
key turned in the door. And now Jack 
covered things as neatly as he could. 

* Please forgive me for leaving you," he 
bea med. I- I have brought my brother! 
It was he that had to do with this matter, 
as he will tell you. Now, Felix, explain!“ 

One of the visitors was white-haired and 
white-bearded, but of a fine old military 
type; the other was of a benign and rosy 
middle age, with gold-rimmed eyeglasses, 
The first was the Marquess of Cheldersea, 
who, as a matter of fact, was our next-door 
neighbour, for he lived somewhere on the 
other side of that high wall which I have 
mentioned before ; and the other, of course, 
was the new War Minister. It is true that 
they were very plainly and unassumingly 
dressed, but it was hard to see why Jack 
should have taken them for lunatics right 
away. He must have had a bee in his 
bonnet somewhere at the very beginning 
of their interview. Perhaps he had been 
thinking of Mrs. Garrick. 

They came and shook hands with me at 
once. Ha!” said the Secretary of State, 
who was free and easy and friendly from the 
very first. Ha! now we begin to see. 
Certainly, you are more after our friend Mr. 
Saunderson’s description. So it was yo 
young man, that found the box and after. 
wards rescued it.“ 

** Yes, my lord," said I. 

"So! Of course we have heard the 
story from Mr. Saunderson. But we shall 
like to hear it again, from yourself in person, 
Would you mind repeating it to his lordship 
and myself now ? " 4° 

‘Certainly not, I said. 


«€ But oo 


* Ah, yes. You want to know what was 
in the box," he said, smiling. But we'll 
tell you that afterwards. Let us hear the 
tale first.” 

He was certainly a very quick-witted man, 
and I have thought rather more of his Army 
Reorganisition Scheme ever since that 
moment. So a few seconds later we were 
all sitting round the table, and I had started 
on a history which amused the two listeners 
considerably and surprised my brother 
rather more. They heard it very quietly, 
and did not ask a single question until 
the end. Then the Secretary said : 

* You did not suspect the polite visitor 
until you were standing in the station. Then 
it was the recollection of the Gladstone bag 
that set you on his track ? ” 

Mes, I said. He had no bag when 
he came to the cottage, and the shop he 
came out of was a bag shop. Somehow that 
came to me when I was standing thinking. 
I don't know how it cime, but there it was." 

Intuition, said Lord  Cheldersea. 
* But it was a coincidence that you should 
have tumbled into the same compartment. 
If it had not happened so, what would you 
have done ? " 

“ I don’t know," I said. ' I should have 
waited for some plan to turn up, perhaps." 

They smiled at each other, and for a 
moment there was silence. Then the 
Secretacy explained. 

“ Well," he said, “‘ you have told us your 
part, and you deserve to know something 
of ours. What we tell vou is, naturally, 
in confidence ; but vou are of course aware, 
Mr. Westgate "—to my  brother—* that 
my friend the Marquess of Cheldersea was 
her late Majesty's Secretary of State for 
War in the last Government but one—eight 
years ago? 

I don't believe that Jack remembered 
anything of the sort, but he bowed quite 
gravely. 

During his Lordship's term of office,” 
went on Lord Leyshon, ' there was a war 
scare—we were, in fact, on the very verge 
of war with a great European Power which 
shall be nameless. The contlict was happily 
averted, but for some days the position 
was extremely critical. At this time Lord 
Cheldersea came to stay here at the Park, 
not oaly becaus? Parliament was not sitting, 
but also for the purpose of allaying public 
unrest and avoiding interviews, But all 
important papers, as is the usual custom 
at such a time, were sent down to him 
here by special messenger, and among 
those that came was a certain set of plans. 
I may say that they were plans likely to be 
of the very first importance if war broke 
out, and of very great importance at any 
time. I shall not name any place. I must 
not say whether they had to do with Great 
Britain or with one of the Continental 
fortresses. All that I need to say is, that 
these were plans of the fortifications of one 
of the strongest citadels in Europe, and, 
indeed, in the world. For the present, let 
us call them the Fortifications of X." 

I remembered the long rows of dots which 
Murchison and I had pored over so helplessly. 
Great guns ! 

* [ need not go into particulars," said 
the Minister. You can easily imagine 
that thes» papers had a special value and 
significance at such a time. They were 
taken to Lord Cheldersea's study, which 
is oa th» first floor of the house, and there 
were eximiaed by him and a special officer, 
a goitlemi from the War Office, who had 
brought them down. You can imagine, too, 
th? trouble that ensued when they vanished 
sudl»slv aid mysteriously from the room. 
Lord Cheldersen and his companion were 
o lr away for some few minutes—twenty 
at moit—but whea they returned, these 
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plans were gone. And they did not turn 
up again until Mr. Saunderson called in a 
brother Justice of the Peace, who happened 
to be.an old army officer, to look at the 
papers which you had left with him. 

“ When the papers were lost, of course," 
said Lord Leyshon, it was supposed that 
some Secret Service agent of the hostile 
Power had followed them down to Chelder- 
sea Park, and had succeeded, somehow, 
in capturing them. "That conviction was 
most natural under the circumstances, 
for there seemed to be nothing else missing 
from the room, and it limited very consider- 
ablv the scope and method of inquiry. 
Ás it turns out, the conviction was a mis- 
taken one. The thief was an ordinary 
burglar, who reached the room by the 
baleony in the dusk, snatched up the 
first thing that came to hand—a bundle 
of papers—and carried it away on the 
chance of its being valuable. Doubtful 
whether he could get clear away with it, 
and perhaps doubtíul, too, as to its value, 
he hid it in the first place that suggested 
itself—that is to say, he escaped over the 
Park wall, found an empty cottage, dug a 
hole in the garden, and buried the papers 
there. How he got hold of the tin box we 
can only conjecture, but that was probably 
not so difficult a task as obtaining the 
plans of the Fortifications of X. 

The rest of the story is not merely 
conjecture. You gave Mr. Saunderson 
sufficient information—descriptive informa- 
tion I may call it—to enable us to pick up 
the clues—and the men. The enterprising 
burglar went his way, and was shortly 
afterwards taken for another offence and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 
During those years the plans remained in 
the garden of this house, a source of very 
grave anxiety and mystification to the War 
Office, but quite harmless, if quite useless. 

After serving his time, our burglar finds 
it necessary to turn an honest penny some- 
how, and decides to resurrect the papers 
and examine them. Being penniless, how- 
ever, he is obliged to take into his confidence 
a kindred spirit, probably on the basis of 
equal shares in any ultimate profits. They 
came down to Sandford together—to find 
you busily engaged in digging on the very 
spot where their treasure had been laid ! ” 

“The tramp chap was the burglar?” 
I muttered softly. 

" Exactly. We have been trying to 
imagine what their feelings were when 
they came upon you in the garden. It is 
a little difficult not to sympathise with them. 
The rest of the story, of course, you know 
much better than we do.“ 

The Minister smiled in a satisfied way, 
and even Lord Cheldersea's grave counten- 
ance relaxed a little. Then he pushed back 
his chair and rose, and the other gentleman 
rose too. 

It was not that they were in a hurry to 
go, however. Lord Leyshon went to stand 
by the mantelpiece, and there waited, 
looking down upon us quite benevolently. 
He had just a little more to say, as it turned 
out, and he said it in the free and friendly 
way he had used all through. 

“I ought to say, my young friend," he 
went on, in justice to the owners of those 
papers, that we appreciate the services 
you have rendered in this matter. It is a 
Service to the Government of the country, 
as well as to certain persons who can be 
grateful. Is it not so, my lord?“ 

“ Certainly," said Lord Cheldersea. For 
my own part, I value those services highly. 
This development has relieved my mind 
and conscience of & considerable burden." 


* You see," said the Minister, had those. 


rascals retained the 8 and gathered 
their meaning they woulc have made market 
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of them, inevitably. Once across the 
Channel they could almost have named 
their own price, not only to our own but 
to several Continental Governments. I 
State this quite freely, because vour services 
have deserved it. And I am in a position 
to say that the Government will mark their 
appreciation in a practical way. They 
will pay over to you the reward of a thousand 
pounds, which was offered eight vears ago— 
not publicly, but still ofticially—for the dis- 
covery of the lost papers ; and, personally, 
I offer vou my very cordial thanks for the 
help you have rendered, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but with singular resource and 
presence of mind." 

It was more embarrassing than a return 
to the pavilion after a breathless century, 
and I began to wish myself under the table. 
But there was still a little more to come. 

“ Moreover," added the Minister, “I 
may say that we shall not consider our 
obligation entirely removed by this award. 
At some future time, when the question of 
& career must. needs be settled, a little help 
from the Civil Service Commissioners may 
prove to be useful. I am able to give au 
assurance that it will be forthcoming when, 
it is asked for.” 

“ Certainly, certainly," said Lord Chelder 
seca. There is no doubt about that.” 

„Not the least," said the Secretary of 
State. And, having said so much, I think 
we have concluded our business—our very 
pleasant business, So we will say good 
morning." 

He shook hands in the friendliest way in 
the world, and the old Marquess did the 
same. “Come up to see me at the Park," 
said the latter. Come both of you—come 
all of you. I shall be charmed. It is only 
next door, you know." And while Jack 
was trying to consider his answer, they 
passed out through the narrow hall and so 
to the front gate. There they nodded 
and smiled again, and a moment later 
were tramping in a very ordinary, common- 
place way back to the Park gites, 

We went back to the room. I think both 
of us rubbed our eyes for a bit. And to 
think," said Jack mournfully, “ I locked 
them up as lunatics! But are you sure. 
they're not, Felix? 

"Im not sure of anything,” I said, 
least of all that thousand pounds But 
it’s an awful responsibility to have a brother 
who doesn't know the difference between 
lunatics and Cabinet Ministers," 

“Im not the only one, anyway. But it 
was a good thing for you that you came 
down to Sandford.“ 

“Sheer good nature," I said, “ does get 
its reward sometimes,” 

" So does sheer impudence. 
go and tell Rose about this. 
will excuse me." 

He went out with a brotherly smile, and 
I threw a heavy magazine after him. Then 
I settled down to think. 

A minute later I found that I had still 
in my hard a letter—Murchison’s letter— 
and I also remembered that I hadn't read 
the postscript. As I &moothed out the 
crumpled sheet I realised gradually that 
this astonishing visit explaincd much that 
was mysterious in the letter—in fact, 
explained all of it. Murchison had heard 
the whole story vesterday, and had written 
at once. It had changed his own and Mr. 
Saunderson's sentiments in a delightful way. 


Then I reached the P.S., and turned over 
the page. 


“ By the way, we have just decided to 
visit you, instead of waiting for you to run 
down. We quite intended to see Sandford, 
and as you are close by we could drop in on 
you--for a. cup of tea, Would Saturday 


But I must 
Your Highness 
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do? If you have an engagement, just 
send a wire. If not, we'll come down b 

the two-twenty—myself, and Effie, and her 
particular chum, Phyllis Murrayfiel. And 


we'll have a jolly afternoon. Eh? 
“T. R. M." 
Saturday? I said. And to-day's 


Murchison’s a 
I must go and 


Friday. Upon my word! 
jolly good sort after all. 
see Rose.” 

“Wil you have tea to-morrow for 
visitors ? " I said, when I had found her. 

“ How many ? " asked Rose promptly. 

“ Three,” I said. 


Tunis was a big crowd at the Carl Hertz 
sale-rooms in Bond Street, the famous 
resort of curio-dealers from all parts of the 
world. The sale was a general one that 
day, and a lot of miscellaneous articles 
were catalogued for sale, some of which 
might bring a guinea or two, while others 
might run up into thousands of pounds. 

Manor House being only twenty miles 
from London, Tom, at the pressing invita- 
tion of Mrs. Hertz, Carl’s mother, had gone 
to spend the two or three days of the half. 
term holiday at their mansion in the West 
End of London. Tom had never seen one 
of the famous sales, and he was delighted 
when his chum asked him to go and watch 
the fun. 

‘It’s no end of a lark,” he said, to 
hear these fellows bidding against one 
another. American millionaires send their 
agents to capture a certain treasure, and 
they bid against the dealers, who are 
themselves often very wealthy men; and 
to see the thing mounting up by fifties, 
sometimes thousands at one go, is very 
exciting." 

“ Oh! I would like to see it immensely,” 
said Tom. So the two lads, with Mr. 
Hertz's permission, went to the sale-rooms, 
and were accommodated in a retired little 
corner, where they could see all that went on. 

What a wonderful assortment of articles 
there were Queen Anne teapots, eighteenth- 
century pictures, Dresden china, French 
snuff-boxes, Apostle spoons, old Sheffield 
plate, and a hundred other things, most 
-of them beautiful to look at; while others, 
just as valuable, seemed scarcely worth 
sixpence. Tom found the sale deeply 
interesting. He watched the sudden excite- 
ment when an article which all the dealers 
coveted was put up by the auctioneer. He 
heard that gentleman describe the articles 
with florid eloquence, and he thought, if 
he had anything to sell, he would like this 
man to have the selling of it; for he could 
make the most ordinary-looking article 
appear to be the one thing on carth most 
to be desired. But Tom knew, nevertheless, 
that this auctioneer was standing before a 
group of experts who knew the difference 
between the real article and the false, 
between the thing which they could sell at 
a profit, however much they gave for it, 
and the thing which was scarcely worth 
taking home. After the sale had been in 
progress for about an hour Tom grasped Carl's 
arm and, pointing wonderingly to the article 
which the auctioneer was holding up in his 
hand for the inspection of buyers, he gasped, 
“Carl, look! He has either got my old 
cocoa-nut shell or its twin brother.” 

“ Hush," said Carl, evidently very much 
excited. Listen to what he is saying.“ 
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Who are they? 

* A Rod borough chap named Murchison, 
his sister Effie, and a curl—I mean a girl 
of the name of Murrayfield.“ 

Then Rose looked at me searchingly. 
For a while I tried to face that scrutiny 
without blushing; and then remembered 
that I had to clear up my bicycle things in 
the garden. 


Next day, when I met them at the station, 
you might have thought that Murchison 
and I were long-lost brothers. We were 
unfeignedly—that's the word—glad to see 
one another. 
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THE WONDERFUL SHELL: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv A. B. Coover. 


PART III. 


* Now, gentlemen," said the auctioneer, 
“ this is a unique piece. You see that it is 
half à cocoa-nut shell mounted with early 
Georgian silver. The pattern of the claw- 
like feet is, as far as I know, unique ; it has 
not its match anywhere, and is evidently 
the work of one of the early Georgian silver- 
smiths with whom you are familiar, prob- 
ably Merton of Eastcheap. But I need not 
try to paint the lily ; you all know a good 
thing when you see it, and I know that 
many of you have come especially to bid 
for this article to-day." 

It was evident that they had, for some one 
at once said Twenty guineas.” 

„Twenty guineas!’’ gasped Tom; but 
it isn’t my cocoa-nut shell, is it, Carl? 
It wasn’t worth a shilling.” 


* Forty," said a voice at the other side 
of the room. 

“Come, come, gentlemen," said the 
auctioneer, ‘‘this is very slow. Forty 


guineas has been bid. Any advance on 
forty ?" 

„Sixty.“ said a voice. | 

* Eighty," came as an echo from the back 
of the room. 

„A hundred," followed almost as quickly. 

“ Now you're beginning to talk, gentle- 
men," said the auctioneer. “ A hundred 
guineas has been bid for this unique piece. 
Are you going to let it go for such a paltry 
sum? There isn't its match in the world; 
it’s absolutely unique.” 

»A hundred and twenty guineas,” said 
another voice. Then a little old man with 
a very hooked nese, who was starding 
quite close to Carl and Tom, croaked out : 

One hundred and fifty guineas.” All 
the room looked towards him, ard Carl 


whispered : 

„It's old Schneider; the wealthiest 
dealer in London. He buys for well-known 
millionaires.” 
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" Going at one- fifty! Going — going 


“ My word! said he, it's like old times. 
Who ever would have thought of a turn- 
out like this ? " 

“ Nobody, I should think." 

* Rather not. Such a quiet place, too. 
But that's the best of going to a place that's 
quiet. If you meet some one you know, it's 
always a bit of a godsend. Eh?” 

Rather, said I; and I smiled at the 
idea that Murchison should look upon me 
as a godsend. And it is such an altogether 
pleasant fancy that I feel I cannot do 
better than wind up with it this history of 
the Trench in the Garden. 

[THE END.] 


The auctioneer’s hammer poised for ten 
seconds before he pronounced the last word, 
then came down with a bang. 

Mr. Schneider—a hundred and fifty 
guineas, he said, and handed the article 
over to his assistant. Carl seized Tom's 
hand, just as he had done on the memor- 
able morning when the result of the Crompton 
was announced, and shook it as if he never 
would stop. 

* What do you think of that ? " he said, 
looking as pleased as if some one had given 
him a million pounds. Your little pin-tray 
is sold for a hundred and fifty guineas. 
Father prophesied it would run over a 
hundred, and he will be mightily pleased 
that it has exceeded his expectations. 
I knew the moment I saw it," he said 
excitedly, ‘‘ that there was something very 
special about it. Of course, it is not tke 
cocoa-nut shell in which the value lies, 
but in the peculiar pattern of the claws upon 
which it stands.” 

" But, but," stammered Tom, *'is it— 
really—the same ? " 

* Of course it is. I sent it home, and 
told Dad the hole you were in, and he wrote 
to me by return, telling me that it should 
be put up for auction at our sale-rooms, 
and that it would probably fetch enougi 
to keep you going during your three years 
at Oxford ; and you see his word came true." 

* Well, Carl," said Tom, * I don't know 
how I can thank you, but I'm jolly glad 
I didn't send that letter. Jack shall have 
his time at Manor House and I can go to 
Oxford. Won't we have a ripping time!“ 

"I should think we shall, said Carl. 
„Come on, we've seen the great event of 
the day: lst us get out of this and go where 
we can chortle. I feel as if I wanted to do 
a cake-walk or something, and there isn’t 
room here. We'll go home across the park, 


where we can sing or shout or dance, or do 
any mortal thirg just to let the steam off.” 
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By G. J. V. WEIGALL, late Cambridge and Kent Elevens. 


was taught with regard to his batting 

never to move the right foot." Some 
boys, watching the methods of our modern 
great batsmen, may be inclined to think 
that this golden rule is obsolete. There could 
be no greater mistake. And if any would-be 
cricketer reading these lines is conscious 
that he has not yet mastered this first and 

test of elementary propositions, he 
would be well advised, before reading further, 
to lay aside his “ B.O.P.” and diligently 
apply himself to putting into practice this 
essential precept. 

What the rule really means is that one is 
never to run away from a ball however 
fast and at whatever uncomfortable angle 
it may be coming. I will consider presently 
the very different matter of how far one 
may depast from this rule when going 
for" the bowling. But I should like every 
boy to understand clearly that unless he can 
bat with his right foot glued, so to speak, to 
the turf, he can never hope to become 
first -class. 

This, then, being understood, let us go on 
to consider a few further points. To start 
at the beginning, one’s position at the 
wickets is important, and, in this regard, 
be sure there is no daylight between your 
bat ard pads, while waiting to receive 
the ball. It is a trying moment, that 
waiting while the bowler is running up to 
the crease, but do not yield to the tempta- 
tion of anticipating the ball It is a common 
error, especially for a batsman who has 
carefully and correctly played four balls 
running, to make up his mind that he will 
have a smack at the fifth. Wait till the 
ball is bowled before you decide to do 
that. You will have plenty of time, how- 
ever quickly the ball may come along. 

Whether making an 1 re or defensive 
stroke, imagine your bat to be the moving 
pendulum of a grandfatner’s clock. This, if 
well practised at the nets, ensures absolutel 
straight play; that is, it does away with 
any flourish, which is so fatal and may exist 
without your knowledge. 

In makie an offensive stroke, put your 
left foot in a line wherever the ball is, and 
for choice hit rather than play forward, 
especially on any wicket that is not very 
fast. In playing forward there must 
always be a fraction of a second when the 
stroke is a blind one, and this, of course, is 
a great disadvantage. Never be afraid of 
getting right up to the ball, more particularly 
if it be a straight one. 

The young cricketer must, of course, pay 
especial attention to hig defence, and the 
more of ə natural hitter he is, the more 
should he cultivate every possible way of 
guarding his. wicket. He need not be 
afraid of losing his hitting powers, 

And now as to the occasions when it is 
permissible to move that worrying right 
foot. I do not think I wou'd allow the 
very small and ambitious cricketer to do 
so at all. But to the more advanced player 
certain concessions may be made. In 
playing back, for example, you should move 
your right foot back in a line with the ball 
as near as you can to your stumps without 
actually treading on them. Read that 
sentence again carefully, and you will see 
that, though moving your foot back, you 
are not to draw away from the ball in the 
slightest. You are merely beating a retreat, 
as it were, to take up a finer strategice l 


position. 


F the old days the first thing a youngster 
was 


In playing back, it is particularly important 
to watch the ball the whole way from the 
start. By stepping back towards your 
own wicket you have a whole yard more 
to do this, and there is the further advantage 
that you may deceive the bowler into 
believing that he is bowling short. Con- 
sequently, it is quite on the cards that he will 
favour you with a few half-volleys. 

Do not try and score too quickly at first. 
If you are so fortunate as to get a few balls 
off the wicket, there is no harm in leaving 
them alone. By this means you are enabled 
to judge the pace of the wicket, which, I 
need hardly say, is different in almost every 
innings. 

It is a laudable ambition in any boy to 
aspire to become a first-class batsman ; 
but do not be in too great a hurry to realise 
your ambition. In other words, don’t try 
to hit to the boundary every ball you get. 
However easy the bowling may seem, 
don’t go in for wild hitting, but endeavour 
to “ place" every stroke, Practise the art 
of steering the ball scientifically between the 
fieldsmen. This will increase your run- 
getting powers fifty per cent., and will 
automatically increase your defence by 
minimising the chances of your giving a 
catch. 

Of course, the great secret of the successful 
batsman lies in the timing of a stroke. 
Every well-timed stroke is a good one, and 
to be able to time a ball well requires con- 
stant, indeed daily practice at the nets. 
A good eye is the usual explanation given 
of any particularly successful batsman’s 
scoring power, but in reality it is a quick 
foot that is the essential thing. That is 
the reason why most good racket-players are 
also good cricketers. They learn to be 
quick on their feet. The eye and the hand 
follow the foot, and the sooner the latter 
is in its proper p:sition, the more accurate 
and well-timed will be every stroke. But 
for goodness' sake don't go dancing about 
the pitch until you have thoroughly mastered 
the art of playing with your right foot as 
firm as a rock. 

G. L. Jessop knows what he is about when 
he runs half-way up the pitch to a fast 
bowler and sends the ball over long-off’s 
head into the pavilion. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that he is rot playing correct 
cricket, because his methods appear un- 
orthodox. No man could play cricket as 
Jessop plays it who did not thoroughly 
understand the art of batting. 

Without wishing to exalt the man who 
only watches cricket abcve the man who is 
actually playing, I would strongly urge every 
aspiring batsman to see as much first-class 
cricket as he can. To look at W. G. Grace 
playing an innings even now, at the age of 
sixty, is a liberal education in batting. It 
has been my good fortune to play in many 
a dace wn that consummate cricketer, 
and the great characteristic of his play, so it 
always struck me, was the extraordinary 


(concentration, if I may use the word, 


from the first ball to the last. He never 
seemed to need to play himself in, yet í 
suppose he has never played what is really 
termed a “reckless” innings in his life. 
Every stroke seemed to be carefully thought 
out. And he is one of the few cricketers 
whom no bowler ever caught “ in two mir ds.“ 

The last point to remember. Make ^^» 
your mind how you are going to play the 
ball at the earliest possible moment, ard 
play it accordingly. "This will engerder a 


confidence in your batting that will prove 
of immense service to you. When you feel 
really confident, you are able to take apparent 
risks which are in reality no risks at all. I 
remember once playing in an important 
match with Prince Ranjitsinhji. We had 
some of the hottest bowling in the country 
against us, which I, at any rate, fourd it 
difficult enough to score from. 

Ranji came in, and in a few overs started 
doing such amazing things as literally made 
my hair curl. 

He would pick a good-length straight ball. 
off the middle stump to square leg again 
and again until I felt I could stand it no 
longer. At last I crossed over to him and 
begged him to desist ” ! He looked at me 
in mild surprise. 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellcw,” he said, “ I 
feel like that to-day. I can do anything.” 
He could, too, having made over & century 
before he got out. 

O: e last point I would like to impress on 
such boys as are inclined to despond about 
their batting. Great cricketers are not 
always born—they can be made. Take 
two famous amateurs of the present day. 
I mean C. B. Fry and “ Plum” Warmer. 
At Oxford Fry's batting was—well, anything 
but first.class to look at, and, moreover, 
absolutely destitute of promise. He looked 
too set to develop any further. Yet a 
long course of real hard study and practice 
has brought him to the very top of the tree. 
And of Warner the same may be said in a 
rather modified degree. For “ Plum” was 
always an attractive bat, who looked as 
though he might at any time become really 
great 


I hope in a future article to give some hints 
on bowling and fielding. 


Now that we have taximeter: on cabe, we shall 
probably verv goon see the introluction of meters ina 
go d man; different ways, as ubove. 
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A Modern Martyr.—(Drawn by Tou BROWNF.) 


t awful tired doin’ nothin’, mister?“ 
ut I never complains. Everybody has troubles !" 
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THE Boy:: * Don't you 
THE Man: “ Terrible 


A © BOP.” 


AS I went up the steps of 4 Trafalgar 

Square I looked over my shoulder 
and caught sight of the statue of Gordon, 
surely the bravest of the brave. I hesitated 
a moment before entering the headquarters 
of the Royal Humane Society and con- 
templated the great square where the pulse 
of human life beats and throbs. There were 
Landseer’s couchant lions, emblems of 
Britain’s greatness, and in the midst of the 
mighty roar the towering shaft of the Nelson 
monument with the national hero at its 
summit. The very name of the square 
stirs the blood like a bugle-call with memories 
of Nelson’s last sigaal, ever since the pro- 
fessional creed of every British soldier and 
sailor, and, let us hope, every British boy, 
* Whea duty calls or danger," and gives 
him the opportunity of showing the stuff 
of which he is made. 

So the offices of the Royal Humane 
Society, of which Major F. A. C. Claughton 
is the presiding genius, are well placed at 
least. The Major looks out of his window 
upon a garden of heroes, as it were—for is 
not Havelock there also? —while almost 
every post brings details of brave deeds, 
not only from these islands, but from the 
Colonies, from India, and from high seas, 
where the stream of British commerce 
flows everlastingly to prove that the spirit 
of Nelson and Gordon and Havelock is still 
part and parcel of the race. 

I found Major Claughton ready to talk 
to me about the work of the Society and of 
the splendid deeds of heroism which it is 
the means of bringing to light and suitably 
rewarding. As is fitting, the room is hung 
with many memorials and mementoes of 
the Society’s 15+ years of life. There are 
framed copies of its testimonials on vellum 
and parchment, and several cases containing 
medals of bronze, silver, and gold. There 
are also some curious old stippled plates, 
one entitled Th» Restoration of a Young 
Man Apparently Drowned to his Parents,” 
and another, The Young Man Restored 
to Life.” In the latter picture the famous 
Dr. Hawes, one of the founders of the 
Society, is shown sitting on the bed sup- 
porting th» young man, while his family 
rejoices at his recovery. 

It is a remarkable fact that a member 
of the Hawes family has always been con- 
nected with the R.H.S., and to-day A. Travers 
Hawes, Esq., and Gurney T. Hawes, Esq., 
are members of the Committee. It is well 
known that the science of life-saving, 
whether by medicine, surgical operation, or 
even the simple means of resuscitation for 
people apparently drowned or suffocated by 
noxious gases, is a very modern branch of 
knowledge. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century people laughed to scorn 
the idea of the possibility of restoring an 
apparently drowned person to life, and 
though tentative efforts had been made to 
arouse interest in these possibilities in this 
country, it was not until Dr. Cogan, of 
Paternoster Row, translated a Danish 
pamphlet dealing with the subject and 
detailing several remarkable experiments 
that it at last caught the public ear. Prior 
to this however, Mr. Hawes, M.D., an 
apothecary of the Strand, had offered 


 . rewards out of his own pocket for the 


restoration of apparently drowned persons 
taken out of the Thames, and Dr. Cogan’s 
translation introduced them to one another, 
and they became the real founders of the 
Society. They invited a number of gentle- 
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MAJOR CLAUGHTON OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


By A. B. Cooper. 


men, mostly connected with the medical 
profession, to meet together to discuss this 
matter. A list of the gentlemen who 
accepted the invitation is preserved, and 
among the number appears the name of 
Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, who died in the 
Society’s foundation year, 1774. 

" Here is our very first record," said 
Major Claughton. ‘‘ Several women were 
met together in a chandler’s shop for tea 
and gossip, and a little child belonging to 
one of them toddled out of the door and 
fell into an aqueduct connected with the 
Thames. The women heard the noise of 
the splash, and, running out, their screams 
attracted the attention of a waterman. 
He waded into the water and, though the 
child was nowhere to be seen, his foot 
struck it about three yards from where it 
had fallen in. By that time the child must 
have been under water from seven to ten 
minutes, and was apparently dead. The 
first work of the newly formed Society had 
been to circulate instructions how to deal 


is easier for a benevolent heart to conceive 
than for words to express.’ This case seems 
to have created quite a furore, and the 
Society began to be talked about every- 
where. The clergy were particularly helpful 
in urging the claims of the Society in their 
sermons, and thus the funds began to 
increase very satisfactorily and to provide 
means for the more handsome and numerous 
awards which have given the Society such 
status and importance for over a century." 

What form do your awards take to-day, 
then? I asked, and how are they allo- 
cated ? ” 

“ Well, take last year," said the Major. 
The Society awarded 1 gold medal 
(Stanhope Trust), 3 silver medals, 123 bronze 
medals, 1 bronze clasp, 393 testimonials on 
vellum, 132 on parchment, 93 pecuniary 
rewards, 34 resuscitation certificates, and 
11 ‘In Memoriam ’ testimonials. Of these, 
51 awards were made to officers and men of 
the Royal Navy, 27 to officers and men of 
the land forces of the United Kingdom, 
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with such cases, and this man had evidently 
read them, for he carried them out effectively, 
and in three minutes the child gasped and 
was restored to its mother. The first 
award, which was a monetary one, was 
made to this worthy waterman. 

The readers of the B. O. P., con- 
tinued Major Claughton, with a smile, 
" will be proud to know that the Society's 
very first medal was awarded for the 
rescue of a lad of thirteen who overbalanced 
himself while casting a net at Wapping 
Stairs. He was hooked out after being ten 
minutes under the water, but twenty-five 
minutes' vigorous rubbing sufficed to bring 
him back to life, He was evidently a 
grateful little fellow," continued the Major, 
" for it is on record that he appeared before 


‘the Committee to thank them for rewarding 


his rescuer. He said that he was entirely 
senseless from the time he sank to the 
moment of his recovery, and the Committee 
wrote in that year’s report, It diffused a 
pleasure over all the Committee which it 


20 awards were forwarded through the 
India and Colonial Offices, and 2 through 
the Foreign Office. 

“ The parchment testimonial is awarded 
for the saving of life or the attempt to save 
life from drowning, or from the effects of 
foul gas, when the risk to the life of the 
rescuer is not excessive. The bronze medal 
is a much-valued reward, and is never 
awarded unless the rescuer faced real 
danger; while the silver medal is awarded 
only in cases where outstanding and remark- 
able bravery has been shown.' 

“I believe you only award one gold 
medal each year?" I said. “ A sort of 
civil Victoria Cross.” 

„That is so," said the Major. The 
Stanhepe Gold Medal is rightly considered 
one of the most valuable gifts a human 
being can receive from the hands of his 
fellow-men. It is awarded to the best 
silver-medal case of the year, and is the 
only award which the Committee, as such, 
has not the power to grant. It is awarded 
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by the General Court. The very first man 
who received it after its institution in 1874 
was the famous Captain Webb, the only 
man who has ever succeeded in swimming 
the Channel, and who so sadly threw away 
his life in a vain attempt to swim the 
Niagara Rapids. It was presented to the 
gallant Captain by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
at the Society’s centenary dinner. He was 
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not a captain then, however, but, if I 
remember rightly, a common sailor. His 
vessel, the s.s. Russia, was running from 
New York to Liverpool, when a fellow- 
seaman fell overboard. Webb, fully dressed, 
sprang after him. The vessel was steaming 
at the time 14} knots an hour, and before a 
boat could pick him up a full half-hour had 
elapsed. Remember, this was in mid- 
Atlantic, and, as usual, there was a heavy 
swell, I do not think Webb ever caught 
sight of the unfortunate man he had plunged 
in to save; his cap came up, however, and, 
encouraged by this, Webb dived repeatedly 
to try to discover his whereabouts, but 
without success. Although he had been so 
long in the water he resumed his work the 
moment his clothes were dry, and seemed 
none the worse for his immersion. The 
passengers were so filled with admiration 
of his gallant conduct that they collected a 
hundred pounds for him in the space of an 
hour." 

“ What is it," I asked, “ that specially 
weighs with the Court in adjudging the 
type of merit fc: the award of the Stan- 
hope? 

* Well," said the Major, the general 
character of the case usually points in that 
direction pretty plainly, but the gold medal 
cases often contain a double element of risk. 
For instance, take the case of William Henry 
Parr, the very last recipient. 

* At 5 P.M. on September 13, 1907, the 
s.s. Illovo, belonging to the Aberdeen Line 
of Direct Steamers, was lying at anchor in 
the Inhambane River on the East Coast of 
Africa, when a boat, containing James 
Moore, a.B., and some thirty natives, was 
swamped in trying to reach the ship. Moore 
was unable to swim, and many of the natives, 
in their frantic efforts to save themselves, 
clutched him, and he was being dragged 
under water. Parr, seeing this from the 
ship, at once jumped overboard and swam 
to the place, where he succeeded in liberating 
Moore from the grasp of the natives, and 
then swam away with him, he being in a 
half-drowned state. Eventually they were 
9 8 75 up by a boat from the ship, after 

ing twenty minutes in the water and 
drifting about half a mile. It was blowing 
hard at the time, with a strong tide ard 
choppy sea. You see, in this case extreme 
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risk was incurred, not only from the danger 
of being dragged down by the natives, but 
from the sharks which infest the locality." 

“ Did not 
obtain a gold medal? I asked. 

* Yes," said the Major, as far back as 
1850, in the davs when it was a very rare 
reward indeed. He amply earned his medal 
by the following act of gallantry: Two 
seamen were furling sails, when they both 
fell from the main-topsail-yard. One ofe 
them caught a rope, but the other, after 
striking his head, fell into the water. Lieut. 
Stanhope was on the poop, and first jumped 
into the * main channel' and then over- 
board. He reached the drowning man, and 
swam with him to a lifebuoy, until a boat 
came and took them both aboard. Un- 
fortunately his brave act was in vain, as 
far as the poor fellow was concerned, for 
he died of his fall. Captain Stanhope died 
in 1871, and, having been greatly respected 
in his profession, a memorial fund was raised 
to commemorate his services, and the Com- 
mittee of that fund placed the sum raised, 
about 400A, in the hands of the Royal 
Humane Society, for the annual gift of a 
gold medal, to be called the Stanhope Medal, 
for the greatest gallantry during the year. 

The most interesting case of the award 
of a gold medal prior to the establishment 
of the Stanhope in 1884 occurred as long 
since as 1806. A party of gentlemen were 
travelling in Poland on horseback, when 
one of them, who happened to be consider- 
ably in advance of the rest, saw à number 
of excited people on the bank of the river 
Wilna. Being drawn by curiosity to find 
out what the concourse might mean, he 
dismounted from his horse, ard was much 
distressed to find that they had just dragged 
a body out of the river. It was evident to 
the traveller that no one in the crowd hid 
the slightest idea how to proceed in any 
efforts for his resuscitation, and so he at 
once assumed an air of command. Being in 
uniform, and evidently an officer of rank, 
the people willingly obeyed his commands. 
He had the body laid’ upon the bank, took 
off his coat, and immediately began to rub 
the apparently drowned man vigorously. 
When the other travellers came up, they 
seemed amazed to find their companion so 
occupied, but they immediately came to 
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his assistance, and for three hours they 
worked with the utmost energy, but without 
success, A doctor, who was one of the 
party, pronounced life extinct, but the 
gentleman who had first undertaken the 
task would not desist, and encouraged the 
others to continue their efforts, After 
further vigorous rubbing, to the delight of 
everybody, the apparently drowred) man 


Captain Stanhope himself: 


opened his eyes, and the gentleman who had 
so nobly persisted exclaimed, ‘ Great God ! 
this is the brightest day of my life!’ He 
was no other than Alexander 1., Czar of 
Russia. So thankful to God was he for 
thus enabling him to do this service that 
he provided for the man and his family for 
life. For this fine act the Emperor was 
awarded a special gold medal by the R.H.S., 


engr: ved, ‘I am a man, and consider 
notLirg foreign to my purpose which 
relates to the character ard cordition of 
humanity.’ ” 

„That's a fine story," I said, “ard 
reminds me that another Royal personage 
received a special gold medal lately from 
your Society." 

„Mes, said the Major. “You mean 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands. Of 
course I need not go into any details with 
regard to his ser ina courage at the 
dísastrous wreck of the Berlin off the Hook 
of Holland on February 21, 1907. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the Committee 
that some special mark of recognition 
should be accorded to him by the R.H.S., 
and, with the approval of the President, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, a gold medal 
was presented to Prirce Henry, with three 
silver medals and five bronze medals to 
those who most distinguished themselves 
on that occasion. These awards were pre- 
sented by H.M. Minister at The Hague. 

“ H.R.H. the President, too, who always 
takes a deep interest in the work of the 
Society, presented to Sub-lieut. D. J. D. 
Noble, R.N., at Marlborough House, the 
Stanhope Gold Medal for 1907, a depu- 
tation of our Committee being present. 
At 6.30 P.M. on March 12, 1906, W. 
Mulligan, 4.B., whilst employed in getting 
in the accommodation - ladder on the 
cruiser Leviathan, then in the Gulf of 
Lyons, was washed overboard from the 
port sea-gangway. It was nearly dark at 
the time, there beirg a heavy sea with 
considerable overfall, and the ship steaming 
about eight knots.  Sub.lieut. Delorest 
J. D. Noble at once jumped from the 
quarter-deck, but unfortunately failed to 
reach Mulligan before he sank, and was 
himself only just able to reach the lifebuov 
by which he was got on board." : 

Does a woman ever get your medal? 
I asked. 

“ Yes," said the Major. ‘ Our rewards 
are given irrespective of sex, or age, or class. 
No woman has ever won the Stanhope, 
but there is no re-son why she shouldn't. 
Certainly if it had been an institution when 
:ace Darling went out with her father on 
that memorable night of storm, she would 
have had it. Lou may rot know, however, 


that she was the recipient of one of our 
medals, being the second woman in Victoria's 
reign to win the Society's medal. 

* Then there is the case of Miss Evans, 
who won our silver medal in '95. She lived 
at Hythe, and one Sunday evening, after 
service, she was walking on the pier with a 
friend, when she observed a small boat, 
containing a young sailor and two girls, 
coming towards them. Very foolishly the 
occupants of the boat attempted to change 
places, and it was capsized. Miss Evans 
coolly laid down her prayer-book and gloves, 
and shouted to the struggling people in 
order to encourage them, * All right. I can 
swim,’ and then she plunged in. She brought 
the sailor and one of the girls to the pier- 
Steps, to be pulled in by willing hands, and 
then returned for the other girl. She had 
just sunk for the third time, but Miss Evans 
dived in after her, and saved her also." 

* Well, that was splendid!" I said. 
And which is the youngest hero you have 
on your books ? " 

“ Well" said the Major, I think Robert 
Knox probably has that distinction, for in 
1897, when he did his act of heroism, he 
was only eight years old. He and some 
other boys were bathing in a deep pond at 
Moresby, near Whitehaven. Three of his 
companions got into difficulties in fourteen 
feet of water, but little Robert went to the 
rescue and saved two of them. The third 
was unfortunately drowned. In the very 
same year another hero appeared, who was 
only six months older ihan Knox. His 
name was William Scholes, and he lived at 
Darcy Lever, near Bolton, in Lancashire. 
A little girl of nine fell through the ice on 
the canal into five feet of water. The canal 
was banked in with a wall of brick, which 
stood eighteen inches above the level of the 
water, and little Scholes lay down on the 
bank, reached over, caught the little girl, and 
pulled her out. The Society gave him a 
testimonial on parchment.” 

“ I think the B. O. P.“ readers would like 
some account from you, Major," I said, 
** of some other Stanhope Medallists.” 

** I think," said the Major, that one of 
the finest cases occurred on April 27, 1893. 
On that day, at 2.11 P.M., the steamship 
Peshawur was on her voyage from Aden 
to Suez, steaming eleven and a-half knots 
an hour, in a strong head-wind and a 
moderately high sea, when a Lascar fell 
overboard. Captain S. W. Scrase-Dickins, 
on deck, suffering from sea-sickness at the 
time, at once jumped overboard to the 
rescue of the man. After securing a life- 
buoy, subsequently thrown, he swam with 
it to the Lascar, and with this help sup- 
ported the man above water for seventeen 
minutes, until picked up by a boat which 
was promptly lowered. The risk incurred 
in this case was undoubtedly very great, 
as the sea was so high it was impossible at 
times to see the boat, and this part of the 
Red Sea is notoriously dangerous, being 
infested with sharks. The rescue is described 
by the captain of the ship as ‘a deed of 
daring.' The salvor and the Lascar were 
one and a-half mile from the ship when 
picked up. 

“ The very same year a youth of nineteen, 
named Roderick McDougall, performed an 
act of bravery for which he was awarded 
our silver medal, and I can imagine him 
being a strong candidate for the Stanhope. 
At 1 p.m. on June 3, 1893, two boats were 
caught in a squall and capsized in the 
Sound of Vatersay, between Barra and 
Vatersay, ard about thirty yards from the 
shore. The occupants, three fishermen, 
were unable to swim, but they managed to 
clamber on to one of the upturned boats, 
Roderick McDougall stripped, swam out to 
them, and attempted to tow the boat and 
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the men to shore; failing to do this, he 
attempted to get a rope from the boat to 
his friends on the shore, but found it was 
too short for his purpose. He then returned 
to the boat with a knife, dived under it, and 
detached a sufficient length of line, which 
he brought to the shore, leaving one end at 
the boat. By his directions each man 
seized hold of the rope ard, supported by 
McDougall, gained the shore; thus all were 
successively rescued. There was a strong 
tide running at the time, and the salvor 
appears to have incurred considerable 
personal risk in the rescue of the three 
men. 

Here are a few other Stanhope Medal 
cases, which I will give you seriatim," 
said the Major. 

At 9.15 P.M. on September 18, 1900, 
while Her Majesty's ship Empress of India 
was entering the Doro Channel, Cape Fassa, 
Isle of Andros, a steamer was observed 
firing signals of distress, and on nearer 
approach, about 10.45 P.M., was found to 
be anchored off a lee shore and riding by 
a hawser onlv. She proved to be the steam- 
ship Charkich, of London, bound from 
Pireus to Constantinople, commanded by 
an Austrian, with a crew of forty to fifty 
hands, ard tarrving upwards of thirty 
passengers, Lieut. Lowry communicated 
with the ship in the cutter, and, learning 
that the shaft was broken, asked the captain 
what he could do for him, ard whether 
he wished his crew taken off. The captain 
asked for a hawser to take him in tow, 
but by the time the cutter had returned 
with it the ship had drifted too close to 
the shore for this plan to be feasible. Im- 
mediately afterwards she disappeared from 
view. It was evident by the sudden ex- 
tinction of the lights that she had taken 
ground. 

All efforts to find the vessel by search- 
light proved useless, and as the wind and 
sea made it impossible to search the coast 
with boats, the Empress of India stood off 
at 12.50 A. u. until daybreak, when the 
masts of the Charkich were seen standing 
out of the water. Three men were on the 
foremast, and three others on detached 
rocks close to the wreck. A heavy sea was 
running with a cross-current, and much 
wreckage was about. Lieut. Lowry at 
once went in the cutter, and endeavoured 
under oars to float a line and lifebuoy to 
the foremast to windward of the wreck. 
He failed owing to the cross-current, but one 
man swam from the mast to the buoy, and 
was hauled into the boat. Having tried 
again for some time to get the buoy to the 
mast, with no success, and the men seeming 
unable to move, Lieut. Lowry jumped 
overboard about 7 A.M. and swam to the 
wreck with a lifebuoy and line. As he 
reached the rigging he lost the line, which 
fouled some wreckage, ard he was cut off. 

Throughout the afternoon efforts were 
made to establish communication with the 
wreck. The cutter first made another 
attempt, but was struck by a heavy sea 
and half-filled with water. Both sea-boats 
were then sent in with oil to throw on the 
water, rockets, and grass-lines; but all in 
Val), 

"The Empress of India then proceeded 
to Pargo Bay, and landed a party to try 
and reach the wreck from the shore. On 
her return it was found that the back of 
the wreck was broken. One of the men had 
got ashore on a large piece of wreckage. 
Lieut. Lowry, with the other man, was 
still in the fore-rigging, which might now 
give way at any moment. His own life- 
belt would possibly have enabled him to 
reach the shore, but he would not leave 
his companion, whe had none. 

Another attempt was 


made about 
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3 P.M., both by the shore party and by 
Lieut. Vereker in the cutter, to reach the 
wreck. Lieut. Lowry directed the cutter 
from the mast of the wreck, and succeeded 
at last in throwing a line to her. With the 
aid of this the rescue was accomplished, 
Lieut. Lowry assisting the last man into 
the boat before leaving the wreck, Mean- 
while one of the three men on the detached 
rocks managed to reach the shore. The 
others were washed off and drowned. 

^ On February 1, 1902, the s.s. City of 
Corinth, while crossing the Bay of Biscay 
on her voyage to London, encountered a 
tremendous hurricane with a mountainous 
sea running. About 8.30 A.M., the storm 
being at its height, the French brig Eugine 
Raoul was sighted, she being then in dis- 
tress, labouring heavily, and shortly after 
was seen to founder at the distance of 
about half a mile. The City of Corinth 
was then circled round the place where the 
brig had disappeared, in the hope of picking 
up any survivors. One man was seen 
hanging on to some wreckage that was 
floating about. Lifebelts and ropes were 
thrown, but he was too exhausted to avail 
himself of them. Alexander C. Henderson, 
third officer of the steamer, then went over 
the side with a line, but he had great difi- 
culty in reaching the man. Several times 
he got quite close to him, when a huge 
wave would cause the ship to lurch ard 
drag him away. At one time he would be 
high on the top of a wave, and in the next 
down in the trough of the sea, and once he 
was right under his own ship. Eventually he 
managed to reach him, ard fastened the line 
round him, when both were hauled on board. 
The rescued man, who was the sole survivor, 
did not recover consciousness for five hours. 
Great risk was incurred owing to the fearful 
storm then raging. 

At 9.30 A. u. on September 22, 1904, 
while the Messageries Maritimes Company's 
steamer  Saghalien, from Mauritius to 
Marseilles, was in the Ionian Sea, steaming 
at the rate of 121 knots, an apprentice 
accidentally fell from the ship. Hearing 
the cry, Man overboard ! ' Captain Thomas 
C. Mackenzie, R.4.M.C., who was being sent 
home invalided after a severe attack of 
pneumonia and typhoid, and was a passenger 
on the vessel, at once jumped after him. 
A lifebuoy was thrown, which fell seventy- 
five yards from him, but this he secured, 
and with it reached the youth, who, although 
able to swim, was in difficulty owing to his 
waist-belt having got twisted round his 
legs. Captain Mackenzie released him, ard 
with the waist-belt lashed him to another 
buoy which had drifted near, and, tving 
this buoy to his own, they awaited rescue. 
Owing to the choppy sea, they had been 
lost sight of by the stean er, and it was not 
till forty minutes had elapsed that they 
were again sighted, when a boat was lowered 
and they were picked up. Great risk was 
incurred, not only by jumpirg from a 
steamer going at 121 krots, but also on 
account of Captain Mackenzie's weak state 
of health, as, when embarking three weeks 
previously, he had to be carried on board.” 

“I think you told me," I said, “ that 
your Society gives awards in the case of 
rescues from positions of great darger on 
account of foul gases?!“ 

" Yes," said the Major. The Stanhope 
Medal itself was presented in 1905 to such 
a case. At 9 a.M. on March 6 a number of 
men were engaged in cleanitg a sewer at 
Warrirgton. The first man to go down 
the manhole was Frank Donoghue, the 
sewer being about seven feet below the 
street level. On reaching the bottom he 
was overcome bv foul gas ard fell down 
unconscious. 4 fellow-workman, R. W. 
Brethertony at once went down to try and 
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save him, but failed, and had to be assisted 
out. John Mitchell then went down, fol- 
lowed by James Baxter, but both men 
succumbed to the noxious fumes without 
being able to render any assistance to 
Donoghue. John Stockton, a  baker's 
carter, who was without any experience in 
sewer work, then volunteered to try and 
rescue the three men. At the first attempt 
he was badly affected by the gas, and he 
had to come up for air. At the second 
attempt he succeeded in getting a rope 
round Baxter, who was then pulled up. 
A third and fourth time Stockton descended, 
and succeeded in recovering the bodies of 
the other two men. Artificial respiration 
was at once resorted to, with the result 
that Mitchell and Donoghue recovered, but 
Baxter succumbed. Extreme risk was in- 
curred from the deadly gas present in the 
sewer. The Stanhope Medal was voted to 
John Stockton, testimonials on vellum to 
Mitchell and Bretherton, and an ‘In 
Memoriam ' to relatives of Baxter." 

„What is an In Memoriam’ ? J asked, 
for this particular award rather puzzled me. 

“ Well, take a case of this sort," replied 
the Major. On February 3, 1907, Richard 
Jordan, while skating on the Lune at Lan- 
.caster, fell through the ice twenty-five yards 
from the side, the depth being twenty feet. 
Harry Etchells, in trying to save him, also 
fell through the ice and lost his life. 
R. B. Gibson also tried to save Jordan, 
and was himself only got out with difficulty 
by Gordoa Riding, who managed to throw 
him a rope. Jordan in the end was also 
drowned. Now, in this case, our bronze 
medal was awarded to Gibson, a testimonial 
on vellum to Riding, but as poor Etchells 
lost his life in his gallant attempt to save 
life an * In Memoriam' was presented to 
his sorrowing relatives. 

“ Here is another case of the same kind," 
continued the Major. On October 7, 1906, 
Alam Khan went into the Ganges Canal at 
Roorkee to liberate a fishing-hook which 
had become fast, when he got into a whirl- 
pool sixteen feet deep. Captain M. R. 
Elles, R.E.. went to try and rescue him, but 
got into difficulty and was drowned. Lieut. 
D. A. Thomson went in to try and save 
Captain Elles, but failed, Alam Khan being 
also drowned. In this case Lieut. ‘Thomson 
received our bronze medal, and the relatives 
of Captain Elles our ‘ In Memoriam.’ 

Some of our bronze medal cases," said 
the Major, are full of romance, and, 
indeed, I have often thought that the stories 
which come to this office are stranger than 
fiction, and they frequently have a pic- 


E only person who gained any real 
benefit out of Griffinhoof Mi.’s first 
term at Pink's was Griffinhoof Ma. 

You see, before his brother came on the 
scene, Griffinhoof Ma. was the recognised 
butt of the school. He was, and still is, for 
that matter, a particularly fine and rare 
specimea of the genus hopeless ass; but as 
soon as his brother arrived it was realised 
that this trait was by no means a monopoly 
as far as the Griffinhoof family is concerned. 

Consequently we gave Griffinhoof Ma. a 
much-needed rest from ragging and confined 
all our energies and attention to Griffinhoof 
And Griffinhoof Mi. was a most excellent 
person to rag, better even than his brother, 
which is saying a lot , indeed, he might have 
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turesque setting which appeals to the imagi- 
nation. Take this case, for instance. A young 
fellow named Reveler was going down the 
rapid-flowing stream of the Columbia River, 
in British Columbia, in a bark canoe. The 
river was at that point twenty feet deep and 
the current tremendous, At any rate, the 
canoe capsized, and poor Reveler was in 
danger of being rapidly swept to destruction, 
when two youths, named Victor Kootenay 
and Abraham Sk-kum, both young Red 
Indians, plunged in ard rescued him in an 
unconscious state. B.O.P.’ readers have 
often read in their favourite paper of the 
wiles of the red men, but here is a case of 
their great nobility and self-forgetfulness. 

" Of course, many of our cases occur 
abroad, and one was during a typhoon at 
Hong-Kong. It was a terrible affair, and 
you probably saw the account of it in the 
papers at the time. A number of Chinese 
were exposed on a mass of wreckage, and 
were in great danger of all losing their lives, 
and at the same time a coolie was blown clean 
into the water. H. S. Bevan went into the 
soa and rescued the coolie in spite of the 
typhoon; while another man, David 
Gourlay, saved a number of the Chinese. 
They each got a bronze medal. 

One often comes across great gallantry,” 


continued the Major, in very humble life. 


On March 30, 1907, a man named Bryant 
was overcome by foul gas in a well which 
he was sinking at Bramshaw, Hants. The 
well was only four feet in diameter, and 
fifty-seven feet deep. William Boyce, a 
fellow-workman, was lowered in the bucket, 
and remained at the bottom while Bryant 
was being pulled up, and was then himself 
drawn up.“ 

„suppose,“ I said, “ you will often get 
instances of almost superhuman endurance? ”’ 

" That is so," said the Major. 
instance, take this case. On July 11 last 
year a boat with seven persons on board was 
upset by a squall in the Gulf of Georgia, 
British Columbia. Jacob Chipps made an 
excellent attempt to save a woman and her 
child, but failed, and only reached land 
after being nine hours in the water. He 
received our bronze medal. 

" We were talking just now," continued 
the Major. about romantic surroundings 
and the pictures of shark-infested seas and 
frightful storms which often present them- 
selves to the imagination in reading the 
accounts which come to us. What a scene 
for a novelist is here! On the evening of 
May 23 a cyclone broke over the port of 
Bahrein in the Persian Gul, wrecking 
many native craft, whose crews were being 


GRIFFINHOOF MI'S OBJECT. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


been sent into the world solely for this 
purpose, so easily did he “ buy it.” 

He was a weedy youth of eleven, with 
an innocent and trustiig face, which was 
set off with a huge pair of gig-lamps, through 
which he surveyed everyone about him 
with a look of mixed astonishment and alarm. 
He had very good cause to ! 

Pink's was his first school, and although he 
had gained a certain—or, rather, uncertain— 
knowledge of us, our manners, customs, and 
habits, from his brother before he came, he 
got so hopelessly muddled up between 
what Griffinhoof Ma. had told him and 
what we stuffed him with, that for his first 
three weeks or so he wandered about for all 
the world just like a lost sheep. 

Being thus between two stools, as it were; 
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swept seaward. C. S. Penny and M. E. S. 
Thompson, belonging to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company's s.s. Ula, 
which was anchored in the port, went over 
the side with lifebuoys, and between them 
saved twenty-five Arabs from the rough 
shark-infested sea. 

“ Collieries, too, as we have had much 
reason for knowing of late, are full of 
dangers, and some of these cases come 
under our rules. Samuel Barrett, while at 
work on a scaffold some thirty yards from 
the bottom of the shaft at the Penalta 
Colliery, near Cardiff, was thrown down 
into twelve feet of water. Henry Everson 
went down the shaft, over ninety yards, 
clinging to a four-inch pipe, and got Barrett 
into a barrel, by which they were drawn up. 

" Did you ever in crossing the Thames 
backwards and forwards, especially at night, 
look over the parapet into the dark, swiftly 
flowing stream and imagine how much 
courage it would require to dive into the 
river, even if some one you loved was in 
danger of drowning ? Yet Thomas Burns, 
a ship's fireman, lately saw a man throw 
himself from Blackfriars Bridge in an attempt 
at suicide, and without a moment's hesitation, 
although it was after midnight, jumped on 
the parapet, dived in after him, and actually 
succeeded in saving his life. 

“ But you will readily see," continued 
Major Claughton, that one might fill a 
very big volume with records of heroism 
coming daily under our notice. But there 
is one other branch of our activities which 
I ought to mention to you. Our Committee 
rightly consider that proficiency in swimmin 
is of first-rate importance, not only for the 
saving of life but for the minimising of 
danger. So we offer a silver medallion to 
each school which enters for our competi- 
tion, and it is taken up with much zeal and 
interest in schools like Rugby, Charterhouse, 
Rossall] and Winchester, as well as on 
several of our training ships. We have 
forty-four schools on our list, and out of 
these thirty-three held competitions last 
year. The adjudication is, of course, left 
entirely to the school authorities." 

Having thanked Major Claughton for his 
great courtesy, I went out into the Square 
again, and as I looked up at Nelson on the 
top of his column I was proud to think 
that his spirit still lives in the race, and not 
only among men of his own rank, but in the 
humblest walks of life. 


“Plowmen, shepherds, have 1 found, nnd more tban 
once, and still could find, 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness 
of miud." 


he was naturally enough always getting 
into rows, one of his earliest and most idiotic 
efforts being the affair of the natural-history 
class. 

Tnis rag was the outcome of a sort of 
combined brain-storm on the part of Thac- 
keray and McGregor, who so rarely use their 
brains at all that there was a distinct ele- 
ment of bad luck in the fate that subse- 
quently overtook them in connection with 
the affair. It may have been poetic justice 
that the authors should suffer more than 
the agent in the end, but, as McGregor 
afterwards put it. “ it was discouraging.” 

Thackeray and McGregor evo 155 the 
idea during the quarter of an hour's break 
in morning school and proceeded to work it 
at once. 

; [Fortune 
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Fortune favoured them at the beginning. 
All the chaps, except they themselves and 
Grifinhoof Mi., were out on the field, 
hacking a pill about. 

Grithnhoof Mi. was in the third class-room, 
desperately trying to learn, parrot.like, 
something about two sides of any triangle 
being together greater than the third. 
Such a truth would have been obvious to 
anvone else, but to Griffinhoof Mi. it was just 
then the most extraordinary and difficult 
thing in the world; it was rapidly driving 
him madder than he usually is. 

* Hullo, Grifinhoof ! " exclaimed Thac- 
kray, suddenly bursting into the room; 
“ Mason's just told me to tell the chaps that 
he's going to take natural history instead of 
geometry next hour, and he says you've 
to bring him an object this morning. Don’t 
look such an idiot—buck up and get some- 
thing, the bell ‘ll be going in a minute or 
two." 

„Natural history ? " said Griffinhoof Mi. 
timidly. I didn't know that we did that 
here.” 

Of course we do, you looney. <Any ass 
knows that. But what are you going to 
bring, man?" replied Thackeray im- 
Pitiently. 

" [—1 don't know. 
any with Mi s Potts at home, and 

" Oh, blow Miss Pothooks, or whatever 
her nam? is! Go and find something for 
Mison or there'll be no end of a big row. 
Com? o3—LI'll help you.” 

Together they hurried out of the class- 
room, Thackeray leading the way with a 
sort of suppressed-giggle look on his face, the 
unhappy and much-abused Griftinhoof Mi. 
following him in a fearful state of mind, 
vainly trying to think whether natural 
history dealt with flowers, insects, animals, 
or whit. 

In desperation he was just going to lay 
bare his ignorance to Thackeray when he 
bluadered full tilt into McGregor, who, in the 
seemingly most hiphazard manner, was just 
coming out of a room at the end of the 
passage. 

McGregor promptly aimed a blow at his 
head, and, missing, demanded an instant 
apologv under pain of dire and dreadful 
penalties. 

" You clumsy great elephant!" he said; 
“what do you mean by walking on other 
people's feet. Your own are big enough— 
why don’t you stick to them? Where are 
you going? 

Griffinhoof Mi., being unable to explain 
matters satisfactorily, Thackeray very kindly 
did so, and invited the irate Scotsman to 
accompany them oa their search for an 
“object.” 

" All right," grumbled the second con- 
spirator, with a fine affectation of indifference, 
“but what do you think you're going to 
get, you young ass?“ 

„Well, you see, I don't quite know," 
answered Griffiihoof Mi. Do you think 
som? worms would do? I’ve often dug for 
them in the garden at home; they're easy to 
catch.” 

„Worms! Oh, shut up, you idiot—of cotrse 
not. It isn’t a fishing lesson,” said McGregor 
with infinite scorn, while Thackeray was 
seized with a violent fit of coughing which 
rendered it necessary for him to stuff his 
handkerchief half way dowa his throat. 

No, of course not," murmured Griffin- 
hoof Mi. apologetically. “ They're so slimy, 
aren't they? But could you suggest some- 
thing ? You see Miss Potts * 

McGregor and Thackeray kicked him 
simultaneously. If you say another word 
about that woman," said the latter, we 
won't help vou at all." 

" Yes," chimed in McGregor, “‘ say another 
word about her and we'll brair yov." 


You see I never did 
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* Now let me see," he went on judicially. 
“ Last term we had a cat, two lions, a monkev, 
and Griffinhoof Ma., but no dog. Um—ves 
—a dog would do very nicely. What do you 
say, Thackeray t ” 

" Rather,” replied Thackeray. “ I'm sure 
a dog would do, and it would provide us 
with a great chance to study the various 
phases and traits in the life of man's 
noblest and truest friend among the animal 
world. Most interesting ard instructive, 
I'm sure." 

Oh, shut up, do, and don't try to be 
funny," broke in McGregor. “ Hurry up 
and tell Griffinhoof where he can find a dog. 
There's no time to waste in talking rot.“ 

“ Don't you think we could find something 
else instead of a dog?" suggested the 
quaking Griffinhoof Mi. mildly. “Tve 
never had any experience of dogs, you see, 
and they're sometimes very wild, especially 
wlien the sun's shining, aren't they ? " 

Sometimes.“ grunted McGregor shortly, 
while Thackeray went through another 
performance with his handkerchief; “but 
Billy isn't very often. Go and bag him; 
he’s on the Head’s lawn. I saw him there 
& minute or two ago." 

So the three, Thackeray armed with a 
rope from some one else's playbox, set off 
to find Billy. 

Billy was the Head's bull-pug, and, as was 
his wont oa fine days, he was stretched out 
at full length on the lawn, asleep. But 
Billy is a light sleeper, and he opened one eye 
as Griffinhoof Mi. —Thackeray and McGregor 
had sternly ordered him to go on to the lawn 
by himself—approached. 

„Slip the rope round his collar and then 
pull," commanded McGregor in a stage 
whisper from the bushes at the side. 

With shaking fingers Griffinhoof Mi. 
stooped down to do so. 

Bill, however, evidently suspected foul 
play, for he opened his other eye and 
growled. 

Griffinhoof Mi. immediately fled towards 
the bushes and safety. “ Oh, I know he's 
mad," he gasped. 

“Rot! but you are," said McGregor 
fiercely. “ Go back at once and hook him, 
you perfect ass. You've only got a minute 
or two left, and Mason'll kick up an awful 
shindy if you're late with your object." 

Thus adjured, the trembling Griffinhoof 
Mi. essayed another attack. This time he 
was more wilv, however. He held the rope 
out of sight behind his back with one hand, 
while he made what he apparently thought 
were friendly gestures to Billy with the other. 

And, in a weak moment, Billy fell, and 
allowed himself to be made prisoner. 

Perhaps the sun had made him lazy, or 
perhaps, with his canine instinct, he smelled 
a joke ahead; but whatever the reason was 
he needed no pulling, but trotted along quite 
quietly and willingly behind the boys to- 
wards Mason's class-room. 

Mason’s desk is one of those big, roomy, 
old-fashioned affairs—a sort of three-sided 
box with a top oa it, with plenty of space 
uaderneath in which to stretch your legs and 
to store all sorts of odds and ends. It was 
admirably suited for hiding Billy from the 
vulgar gaze. 

Here you are, Griffinhoof—shove him 
in here," said McGregor. '* Mason always 
has his objects left there for him.“ 

Very gingerly, Griffinhoof Mi. managed to 
coax Billy to go in, being largely assisted 
by Thackeray, who had dashed off to his 
tuck-box and returned breathlessly with a 
well-scraped ham-bone—a relic of a recent 
midnight feast. 

* Tnat’ll keep the brute quit for a week,” 
he commented. as he saw, with infinite 
Satisfaction, Billy settle down to a com- 
citable gaaw. 


Mason was a minute or two late coming 
in, and when he did arrive it was plain that 
he was not in the best of tempers. 

“ Why haven't vou got your book out ? ” 
he said sharply to Griffinhoof Mi., who was 
sitting by himself at the back of the room, 
communing inwardly on his lack of knowledge 
of natural history and Miss Potts's negligence 
in not having included that subject in his 
home curriculum. 

Mason's question disturbed his reverie, and 
he immediately opened his desk and com- 
menced a frantic search for an unknown 
book. 

Well,“ said Mason impatiently, after a 
little of this performance had been gone 
through, how much longer have we all 
got to wait for you?“ 

" Please, sir, I don't think Ive been 
given a book vet, sir," said Griffinhoof Mi., 
blushing beautifully. 

“Not given a book, boy?“ thundered 
Mason angrily. ' "Why," he continued, 
stalking over to the desk and viciously 
pulling out an exercise-book, “ there it is 
staring you in the face. Are you blind ? 
Take fifty lines for not being mady for 
work, sir." 

* Now," he went on, we'll start. Um— 
let me see—-yes, you, Griffinhoof Mi., tell 
me what we've got to show this morning." 
And he tapped the board lightly with a 
piece of chalk. 

Please, sir, show an object, sir," returned 
Griffinhoof Mi. with conviction. McGregor 


and Thackeray had called Billy “ the 
object," he remembered. 
" Object ? Rubbish, boy. We've got 


quite enough objects here as it is, without 
introducing any more. I can see you haven't 
looked at your work at all. Next boy—you, 
Thackeray,” said Mason, with a frown. 

Thackeray gave the enunciation required, 
much to Griffinhoof Mi.’s astonishment, 
who thought how very like geometry natural 
history must be. He had no suspicion that 
he had been stuffed about the latter, and 
that McGregor and Thackeray had made 
him bring Billy in simply and solely to see 
him made a spectacle of before the whole 
form. Of course he couldn’t quite see 
what connection there was between a bull- 
pug and two sides of a triangle being together 
greater than the third, but then the didn’t 
know anything about natural history, and 
anyhow 

At that moment Billy grunted—evidently 
he was having trouble of some sort with the 
ham-bone. 

Mason, who was drawing a triangle on the 
blackboard, turned rourd quickly. 

Who made that noise? he demanded. 

Griftinhoof Mi. looked across the room at 
Thackeray, as if asking advice. 

Mason caught the guilty look on his face. 
* Are you responsible for it ? " he asked. 

Griffinhoof Mi. looked more guilty than 
ever and blushed furiously. 

* Oh, you are, are you ?" he continued. 
* Very well, then, I shall give you another 
fiftv lines. You are evidently a buffoon as 
well as an idiot." 

Then he went to his desk and got out his 
punishment-book. He opened it, and had 
just sat down, his legs thrust right into the 
inner recesses of the desk, to enter the lines, 
when there was a snarl, a snap, and the next 
moment Mason felt his trousers seized upon 
by some animal—he knew not what ! 

With an exclamation of surprise and horror 
he hopped off his chair and made a dash 
for the door, Billy, with his teeth firmly 
fixed in the lower part of his nether garmenta, 
being dragged out into full view of the 
astonished room. 

When Mason glanced hurriedlv behind and 
saw what had “fixed ' him, he pulled harder 
thon evcr—for-hechad- a very rea! terror of 


dogs, and of Billy especially—and the conse- 
que7ce was that by the time he had got the 
door open for his flight the cloth gave way 
and Billy was left standing in the doorway 
with his mouth full of Harris tweed. 

Billy did not pursue Mason, apparently 
being anxious to get back to his so rudely 
disturbed meal, and, considering that his 
canine honour had been properly appeased 
by this undoubted victory, he almost immedi- 
ately returned to the desk. 

Directly he disappeared everyone exploded 
with laughter—that is, everyone but 
McGregor, Thackeray, and Griffinhoof Mi. 
The first two saw distinct trouble ahead. 
They had not meant things to turn out like 
this at all. Tnat Billy would go for Mason 
hid never occurred to them; all they had 
anticipated was seeing Griffinhoof Mi. the 
c»ntral figure of a very amusing scene 
when the de^'s presence was discovered. 

But Billy's ill-timed attack had changed 
th» expected situation entirely, and McGregor 
and Thackeray saw a most painful experi- 
ence in store for themselves very shortly. 

Each hopped out of his seat and made for 
the bewildered Griffinhoof Mi. 

“ Look here, you young idiot," McGregor, 
speaking for both, said, whatever hap- 
p2ns, mind you keep your mouth shut about 
us. If you don't, we'll a 

What exactly would happen to the un- 
fortunate Griffinhoof Mi. didn't transpire. 
for Mason suddenly appeared at one of the 
windows and pushed it open. The room 
became silent at once. 

1 want to know," he said, in his most 
dingerously calm voice, who had the 
brazen audacity to bring that—er—blood- 
thirsty animal into my room? 

McGregor and Thackeray had sat down, 
one on each side of Griffinhoof Mi., when 
Masoa pushed the window open. As the 
master finished his question they each gave 
him a dig in the back and said in fierce tones, 
* Remember." 

“Come, said Mason, as no one moved in 
answer to him. who was it? I demand to 
know at once." 

With an effort Griffinhoof Mi. stood up. 
“ P—please, sir, he stammered, “I did, 
but I didn't want to—I thought that worms 
would have been better." 

Worms! You don't mean to tell me 
that you brought any of those loathsome 
reptiles into my room too, do you ? Speak 
out and explain yourself at once, sir." 

* Please, ‘sir, the natural history object, 
sir," Griffinhoof Mi. tried to explain. 

* Natural-history object! Whatever are 
you talking about? I really think you 
must be demented. Whoever put such 
noasense into your head, boy ? " 

McGregor and Thackeray gently pinched 
Griffinhoof Mi. 

* [—I thought it was natural history this 
hour, sir,” he said, “and so I brought 
Billy." 

* Oh, you brought Billy, did you? Well, 
now perhaps you'll be good enough to 
remove Billy. After that I'll go farther into 
this matter. Now catch him and put him 
out.“ 

Then, amid the half. muffled and wholly 
unsympathetic giggles of the third form, 
Griffinhoof Mi. proceeded to try and catch 
Billy and put him out." 

First of all he tried opening the door very 
wide, standing on a form by it and saying 
in milk and-watery tones, Good doggie, 
then; here, come along, good doggie.” 
He might as well have started to sing a song 
for all the notice the good doggie took of 
him, however. 

So he had perforce to grow bolder. 


Acting 


upon whispered. gratuitous advice, he stealth- . 


ily approached the front of the desk and 
thumped it hard, The result was an angry 
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owl. He jumped up on to an unoccupied 
orm with marked celerity. 

" Get down from there at once, sir," 
commanded Mason, from the window. “I 
told you to remove the brute, not to fool 
around as you're doing now." 

* But I can't, sir," whined Griffinhoof Mi. 
* He won't move." 

“ Um—try whistling,” suggested Mason. 

The whole form tried at once. 

„No, not all of you," shouted Mason. 
„Stop at once—I’ll try.” 

Mason's effort was one of such an unusual 
and unique character that Billy, probably 
out of curiosity, put his head round the 
corner to find out who was responsible for 
it. 

* Now, Griffinhoof, coax him towards the 
door," urged the master. 

But Griffinhoof Mi. was saved this mental 
torture, for just at that moment the Head 


came in. 

" Mr. Mason not here?" he asked, 
looking round the room. Oh, there you 
are, Mason," he went on, seeing his face at 
the window. What's the matter?“ 

Mason told him briefly, and we could not 
help seeing just the vestige of a smile playing 
round the corners of the Head's mouth as 
he listened to the story. 

But there was no smile there as he turned 
to us and asked who was at the bottom of 
the whole affair. That's the worst of the 
Head—he always seems to know your capa- 
bilities so beastly well. 

McGregor and Thackeray stood up—they 
knew they were lost now. 

Ah. I thought Griffinhoof Mi. must have 
been acting under instructions," he remarked 


pleasantly. '*À new boy doesn't do this 
sort of thing on his own account. Billy's 
still under the desk, is he? Billy! come 


Hullo, what's this ? The remains 
of a ham bone, eh. Whose was it? Yours, 
eh, Thackeray ? Well, just bring it along, 
will you ? No, you needn't come, Griffinhoof 
Mi., but try to have more common-sense.in 
future, my boy." 

And McGregor, Thackeray, and Billy 
followed the Head to his study in single 
file, Billy, who brought up the rear, looking a 
long way the most cheerful. 


here, sir! 
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Problem No. 685. 
By P. HEALEY. 


| WHIT! 


8+/=15 pieces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION af No. 684.—1, Kt—R 3, K—R 7. 


2, Kt—Kt 5, K—R 8. 3, Kt—Q sq., P— 


K 6. 4, Kt (Q 1)—B 3, P—K 7. 5, Kt—Q 4, 
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P—K 8 Kt ch. 6, K—Kt 3, Kt—Q 6. 7, 
Kt—B 2 mate. The idea of making a black 
Kt in the play with the two white Kts is 
original, and is more plainly shown in this: 
White, K—Q B 2; Kts—Q Kt 7 and K 2. 
Black, K—Q RS; Ps—Q B 6 and K 6. Mate 
in six. 
Mr. A. C. White has now also published 
a book on self- mates thus: Les Mille ct 
un Mats Inverses, to be obtained from 
N. Preti, 72 Rue Saint-Sauveur, Paris. The 
introduction is very interesting, and is given 
in French, English, and German. The col- 
lection is a good history on these problems, 
for it shows some from the years 1590 till 
1907, but many of the long ones are omitted. 
A pretty and easy one in 2 moves by E. 
Mazel is K E3; L F7; M B8, D2; O E8; 
PF2. K D7: N D3; O E7; P C6, EA, G6. 
A new one in 3 moves, with fine moves of 
the black O, by R. Worters, is K GI; L Al; 
M B5; N C6, G5; O 42; P A4, F2. K E2; 
M H2; O D3; P A5, C2, C7, G2, H3. A 
similar position of the black M is employed 
by several composers, also by J. A. Broholm 
in a 3-move self-mate thus: K Fl; N 
F5; O B7, D6; P E2. K H1; MG2;N 
A4; P F2, G3, H2. There are many fine 
stratagems by W. A. Shinkman, like this 
in 4 moves: K Fl; L B3; O F2. K Bl; 
L Al; M A2; N B2; P A3, F3 ; and this in 
7 moves: K HS; LE2; M B5; N G8; P HT. 
ꝑK BI; NAI; P B2. Several lovers of these 
artistic structures have found amusement in 
the promotion of a black P, and it was fifty 
years ago that M. Bezzel made one in 12 
moves, in which there was a white P, 
but he was assisted by O. Wülfing and 
A. Pongracz to arrive at the following clever 
one in 11 moves: K EI; L D7; M A3, H5; 
N Cl, Fl; O A6, HI. KC4;PE2. There 
are duals in some of the variations, but they 
cannot be prevented in works of this kind. 
Lovers of end-games may study a master- 
pe by A. Troitzky : K H3; O H2; P G7. 
E3; P A2. White to play and win. 
Berger's book has this end- game: K C8; 
N D8; P B7. K C6; N H2. White wins 
thus: 1, N H4, K B6. 2, N F2f, K A6. 
3, N C5, N E5. 4, N E7, K B6. 5, N D8f, 
K C6. 6, N F6, N H2. 7, N D4, N F4. 
8 N A7, N D6. 9, N B8, N C5. 10, N 
Fd, N A7. II, N Ez, N EX. 12, P BS L. 
Platoff wins in a similar way in this 
situation: K F6; N Fl; P C5. K G8; 
N B3; P A6, G4; thus: 1, P C6, N A4. 2, 
P C7, N D7. 3, K E7, N F5. 4, N D3, N 
C8. 5, K DS, N B7. 6, N EA. 
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Lonely? (Well,-I should de if it wasn't for 
the B.O.P." 
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“It’s all rigbt on an ordinary day, but when an “But if he happens to be a decent sort, and takes 
uncle comes down to see you on a half-holiday and you you into & tuck-shop, and orders a ripping spread— 
have to hau! him round and show him the sights, it's a - well, it isn't so bad, after all!“ 

beastly shame— 
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SurrH Minor: “ Father, I know why people laugh up their sleeves.” 
FATHER : "Why?" 
Bu:TH MINCB : “ Because that's where thelr fanny-bone is.” 


Willie's Awful Nightmare after eating too many eggs. 
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Caught by the Tide. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 


A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE 
BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of From the Slums to the Quarter-Deck,” 
* The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.— FACE TO FACE WITH 
HIS FATE. 


8 for a whole week at a time 
hardly a tusk was found by either the 
men of the Black Squall or the Tunguses, 
then a run of luck would come and they 
were handed out by the dozen or score. 

Now I am no believer in dreams, but 
when any two people dream dreams that are 
almost similar, then one cannot but think 
there may be something in it. Well, not only 
Desmond Ward, but the first mate, both 
dreamt on the same night that far in the 
recesses of the recreation cave from which 
those bears had sprung they found ivory. 

They told their dreams at the breakfast- 
table. 

What do you think of that, sir?“ said 
Bill i 


* I think there would be no harm in having 
a look into the back of that cave, anyhow.” 

So a gang of men were sent to search. They 
took mining tools with them and dug for a 
whole day. They found about six tusks 
and then they came to a rock. 

* Hardly enough, Dess," said Mr. Jones, 
to dream about, but there must be other 
caves alongside among the cliffs. I am 
going prospecting." 

And I,” said Dess, being the other 
dreamer, shall go with you." 

They continued their labours for nearly 
a week with no success and were just, about 
giving it v p. 

“ We shall try one day more, Dess." 

* One day more, then, Mr. Jones." 

Now it blew very high that night, and had 
not the Black Squall been well anchored 
down she would undoubtedly have gone on 
shore and become a total wreck. 

Never since they had been at this island 
had they seen the seas so high. It was 
spring tide, and the water dashed not only 
in foam, but in green seas, right upon the 
face of the cliffs. 

Recreation cave was swept and the 
gymnasium destroyed, though that could be 
cleared again and be as good as ever. 

But when, next day about noon, Dess and 
the mate went along the shore to prospect, 
almost the first thing they noticed was a 
new and yawning cave that had been opened 
up in the-face of the; western cliff. They 
entered wonderinglx, and found to their 
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astonishment that the whole cavern was one 
vast mammoth tomb, and that amongst 
sind and soil a wealth of- ivory had been 
entombed and hermetically sealed for long 
azes—mayhap thousands of years. 

They did not wait Jong or examine closely, 
but hurried back to the ship to tell of their 
luck. 

There was no more mining after that, for 
the largest cargo of beautiful, well-preserved 
i'orv was taken from the cave that ever 
left the Arctic Seas. 

“I can only account for the ivory in this 
cive in oue wav," suid Jones. During some 
terrible storm, before the river ice was 
broken up, a whole herd of mammoth must 
have stood together on a floe, and, after 
being d ifted alive down the river, have found 
themselves on the bank, and rushed into this 
cave, for at that period the island on which 
we stand would have been part of the 
mainland." 


The summer was past its prime once 
again, and by the time Captain Go-Bang 
could make all clear it would be time to sail 
south once more, for he had no intention of 
endangering his retreat. 

And so the loading up was begun, and 
& busy time it was. 

To every man, now and again during his 
lifetime, there comes a day which can never 
afterwards be forgotten. "These days are 
landmarks in his career. They stand out as 
clearly and distinctly above every other 
subject, as a lighthouse on a hill in the grey 
dawn of an early summer day. 

On the morning of such a day one may 
have some presentiment that tells one 
something unusual is going to happen. Yet 
such presentiment comes, I think, but 
seldom. We rise and dress as usual and 
prepare for our daily round of avocations, 
never thinking, never dreaming, that this 
dav of all days is to be big with our fate. 

The sun was shining very brightlv when, 
after breakfast on that summer's morning, 
Cluny and Bill shouldered their guns and 
started for a long stalk across Observation 
Hil. There was a bear about. He had 
been seen prowling down by the seashore of 
a glen about a mile to the westward, and it 
would be no small honour to bag so terrible 
a beast before they sat down to their midday 
meal. 

And there was not a cloud in all the sky 
so large as the feather that flutters down- 
wards from a gull in its flight. 

Bill had not taken his *' mitrailleuse "—as 
he called the big telescope—with him to-day. 
It was too much trouble to handle and 
manceuvre when on the war-path. But 
Cluny had his lorgnettes, and after they 
reached the hill-top he turned them on 
landscape and seascape, and down on the 
distant camp to see if Dess had left, as he 
had, promised to join them later on. 

The boys walked on and on towards the 
west, til the hills and rocks quite hid 
both ship and camp from their view. 

Thev walked as much in the open as 
possible, and kept their guns well in hand 
while turning corners, for Bruin might be 
happy to see them and unable to resist the 
temptation of clasping Cluny or Bill in his 
hairy embrace. And although our heroes 
would have been pleased to forgather with 
him, they loved him best at a little distance. 

Gulls flew screaming around in hundreds 
as if to warn them off their nesting-ground ; 
a grey fox crossed their pathway, but he 
was no attraction. They were keeping 
their bullets for Bruin. 

On a bright and bracing day like this, one 
may wander fo" many, many miles and never 
feel fatigue. And as the time went quickly 
by, and they had searched all this end of the 
island, they determined now to beat to 
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the east before returning to the ship. Sud- 
denly, however, the sky became obscured, 
and looking seawards thev were startled 
and annoved to notice an immense wall of 
white fog advancing from that quarter and 
obscuring everything. The waves were 
seen no more, the birds disappeared, though 
their melancholy wailing could be heard, 
and when the fog-bank reached the shore 
the black rocks and even the hills were 
swallowed up as sudden'y as if they had 
sunk in a sen- way. 

" Awkward, this!” said Cluny; “ for if 
Bruin comes out in the mist we will hardly 
be prepared to accord him so hearty a 
reception as we could wish." 

* [t is awkward," said Bill, “and we 
won't get home in a hurry. And I was just 
getting nice and hungry too." 

After waiting about for nearly an hour 
in the hopes that it would clear, thev deter- 
mined to start for the beach. Once there, it 
would be easy to follow it all the way round 
to the camp. 

Here it was at last. They could hear the 
wavelets lisping on the sands. 

But they heard something more—the 
sound of oars in rowlocks. 

A boat was rapidly approaching the 
ghore. 

What could it mean? It was no boat 
from the Black Squall—of that they felt 
certain. 

They advanced slowly, almost fearfully, 
in the direction from which the sound had 
proceeded. It had ceased now, and a party 
seemed to have landed, and strange voices 
fell upon their ears. 

“ Very annoying," said one. 

“Thank God, anyhow, Muntz,” said 
another, ** we are here at last, and we shall 
be able, I dare say, to work our way round 
and board the ship by noon.” 

No, Cluny had no presentiment of any 
kind when he turned out that morning. 
He had been happier and more 10 710 
indeed, than for months before. 

But now a shadow of coming evil fell 
suddenly on his soul ; and when next moment 
the forms of two tall and stately strangers 
loomed out of the fog and slowly approached, 
a cold hand appeared to clutch his : very 
heart. He felt sick and ill with dread, 
and might have fallen had not his com- 
panion stretched out a hand to support 
him. T 
But in another moment he had sufficiently 
recovered to.speak. He was face to face 
now with his fate. The fear, the terror 
that had haunted him so long, as a spectre 
haunts one in & dream, had suddenly 
materialised, and now stood before him. 

But he drew himself up with a quiet move- 
ment, as if bracing himself to know the worst 
at once and have it over. 

He took a step forward, with outstretched 
arm and finger pointed at the foremost 
figure. 

* You are a detective, sir?" 
Muntz. 

The man nodded. The other stranger 
would have spoken, but Cluny's rush of 
words prevented him. 

“I am Cluny McNeil,” he exclaimed 
boldly enough now. “I know what you 
have come for. Do your duty. I am your 
prisoner. Nor am I sorry, for my life has 
for years been a living death. Do your 
duty, officers. I give myself up for the 
killing of Benjie Jamieson in a wood at 
Glenmossie." 

The other stranger would have spoken, 
would have interrupted Cluny's eloquence, 
but * Stay!” he cried, “I have but one 
thing more to say. It is this: my friend, 
my adopted brother, Desmond Ward, had 
no more to do with the crime than the babe 
unborn. It was I who struck the blow and 
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killed poor Benjie. 
the deed.” 

" Now," said the other stranger, let me 
say & word. You are labouring, my dear 
young fellow, under a mistake that has 
caused not only yourself, but everyone 
connected with vou, much grief and sorrow. 
We did not come here to arrest you. In 
fact, there is nothing to arrest you for. 
Benjie Jamieson is very much alive indeed, 
and working on his father's farm." 

“ Benjie not dead! cried Bill. Hurrah ! 
It is just as I thought it might be, after all, 
sir, Cluny, mv boy. Hillo! What is the 
matter with poor old Clune ? " 

Poor old Clune, indeed. The sudden 
revulsion had been too much for him. The 
blood had rushed to his face, waves seemed 
surging in his ears, then he staggered and 
fell on the green moss. 

Not dead, are vou, Clune?” cried Bill, 
bending over him anxiously and chafing 
his cold hands. Don’t tell me you're 
dead, Clune, because I'm not going to 
believe vou. Clune, Clune!” 

Then Cluny sat up, looked dazed for 
a brief space. but next moment he was 
smiling through a flood of tears. 

" Poor boy! poor boy!" said Lord 
Sedgewick. “ How is your friend Dess? 
It was after him I came all this weary 
journey—but I'm his father. See, lad, the 
fog has almost cleared away.” 

Cluny was laughing now. 

** Yes, sir, the fog has gone and the sun 
has shone out ; but oh, it has been a weary, 
weary time.” 


It was I alone who did 


I think that the happiest heart in the ship 
that night was the Hou. Desmond Ward's, 
He was happy for his own sake, and for his 
father's too, but happier still, I think, for 
Cluny's. He (Cluny) on the other hand, 
was happy; the terrible incubus had been 
lifted off his mind, but still his heart felt 
chastened, for one does not recover irom a 
great grief such as his had been in one day, 
nor in many. 

As for Bill—why, he was joyous on every- 
body's account; but more than once that 
evening, when nobody else was talking. 
though that was seldom, he burst out 
laughing. 

" Can't help it, sir. Just think about 
all this fuss, fun, and adventure about a 
red-headed clown who was only just knocked 
out in a fair fight. But, Clune, you funny 
old fellow, if you hadn't told me that you ar.d 
Dess had dug a hole and buried your victim 
I should have guessed he'd come to life 
again." 

* Well," said Lord Sedgewick, I think 
we should all be glad that Benjie wasn't 
buried." 

It seems that it was almost dark when 
Benjie had recovered his senses, and sat up 
wonderingly, and scratching his red head a 
bit. 

* What's been their little game at all, at 
all?" he said to himself. There is no 
telling. But it's myself will pay them out, 
that's all; and hurrah! I'll have that 
cuckoo's egg to begin the fun." 

When Dess and Cluny disappeared it did 
seem rather mysterious to Mrs. McNeil and 


to Amy. But to everyone else who hap- 


pened to be consulted on the matter it was 
evident enough that the runaways believed 
they had killed their schoolmate. Hence 
the advertisements and the reward offered 
for information. 

* But what a dear old foolish father it was 
to come all this way, looking for a silly lad 
like me." 

“I shan't do it next time, Dess, I assure 
you. And I should never have fourd mv 
way here.had not good Mr. Muntz taken me 
in tow,” 
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“ But,” he added, “ what a splendid big 
fellow you have stretched out to: Your 
mother and I will be proud of you, I can 
tell you.” 

* But tell me about Amy, father." 

“Oh! your little sweetheart, you rogue, 
you! Well, she is certainly the prettiest child 
I have seen in all my travels. Yes, she sent 
any amount of pretty messages to you, but I 
tnink they must have got frozen or fallen 
overboard. I dare say she has kept a 
copy, and you'll see it if we are al] spared to 
return to Glermossie. For we must take 
your friend straight back. Mustn’t we, 
Cluny ? ” 

“Im too happy to speak a deal," said 
Cluny quietly. 

And I dare say," said Bill, that Benjie 
is quite a heavy-weight by this time. And 
I suppose he is quite satisfied, because——” 

“Why, Bill," cried Dess, “ you don't 
mean to say that you would ——" 

“ Oh, I'm not saying anything; but, Dess, 
you never did find me disobliging in that 
way, did you? Cluny, my brave, pass 
the walnuts. These raisins are the real 
thing." 
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“It is so jolly having you here, father," 
said Dess; “and the more I think of it, the 
more I can't hardly believe it." The lad's 
eves sparkled with real affection, even if his 
grammar on this occasion was a trifle shady. 

" Yes, Cluny," quoth Lord Sedgewick, 
in response to a remark of the lad's, 
“ Sergeant McPhee is an excellent fellow. 
He is now head gardener, and he mows the 
grass as coolly as, I have no doubt, he has 
helped to mow the enemy down." 

" Well," said Captain Go-Bang a little 
later on, * we have spent some very jolly 
times in the old Black Squall. Both myself 
and Jones, my mate, have been delighted 
with the boys, and we shall be sorry to part 
with them." 


I do not think that any one of the men was 
very sorry to leave the New Siberian Isles 
and the ivory-mines, after all. But the 
Tunguses were really grieved to see the 
brave ship sail. 

It was & long, long, but very delightful 
voyage they had back to Britain, but before 
they parted Lord Sedgewick made everyone 
promise to pay him a visit at his Welsh 
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castle in the autumn. And everyone 
did, and we may be sure his lordship did his 
best to give the bovs a real good time. 

It was Captain Go-Bang who left first. 
He was anxious to get back home to America 
and Aileen. But his voyage was a record 
one for a craft like the Black Squall—just 
fourteen days. 

Before they left the castle Lord and Lady 
Sedgewick gave the boys Cluny and Dess 
much good advice. 

I hope they will take that advice, for good 
words sometimes fall on stony ground, and 
are choked by weeds and thistles. 

Lord Sedgewick was a man of the world. 

“ My dear lads," he said on the evening 
before they left, “ you are only just entering 
the world, and, whatever your calling in life 
may be, you'll meet with a good many dis- 
appointments and trials as well. But meet 
them calmly and courageously, and they'll 


‘melt away like clouds before the moon.” 


“I will try," said Cluny. 

“Tet 'em all come, sir," Bill ejaculated, 
“and whatever Clune or Dess may do—I 
shall sail in.“. 

[THE END.] 
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A STRANGE HOLIDAY ESCAPADE. 


By Spencer R. BLYTA, 


Author of “ Vanished,” “ By a Hair's Breadth,” “ Laying the Ghost at the Manor,“ ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


UR little si»sta must have ended in a 
regular snooze, for when I woke with 
a start the sun was swinging to the west. 

I and my chum Bobbie Renshaw were 
spending our holidays in North Wales. 
All the morning we had been tramping the 
hills about Llangedder. In the afternoon, 
succumbing to the blaze of the August sun, 
we had crawled into a thicket of bracken 
and wild shrub, and, stretching ourselves 
in the cool shade, had soon fallen asleep. 

As I lay watching old Bob's slumber with 
growing inclination to administer a gentle 
dig in the ribs, suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the sound of stealthy voices, so 
close they seemed speaking almost into my 
ear. Peering through the thick screen of 
leaves, I drew back in sharp excitement. 
Two men were squatting among the rocks, 
not a stone's throw from where we lay. 
But my brief glimpse had assured me 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that they 
could be none other than the two prisoners 
who had escaped a couple of days previously 
from Carnarvon Gaol. 

I roused Bobbie with the utmost caution. 

Every whisper of the rascals could be over- 
heard by us. 
e Well, what's wrong with the dodge? 
the first speaker continued. It may be 
risky, but not more risky than the whole 
precious game." 

** No, no," the other voice hastily agreed. 
* But I was only wondering how the bloomin' 
show u'd pan out." 

** Why, we must do a bit of a tramp, and 
we ought to be able to catch a train. If we 
can Once reach Cardiff, we've pals there, 
you know, as can help us." 

46 Yes.” 

** They ought to have oof enough about 
'em for the railway journey. There ain't 
no call to do a violence to either of 'em tnat 
I can see. Of course, we'll have to leave 
'em bound and gagged on the floor o' their 
blessed tent, or before we're a mile on the 
way they'd be down at Llangedder and 
set the whole place by the ears.” 


* And you are sure they sleeps up there 
alone ? " 

€ Yes.” 

* Then we pays our little visit as soon as 
we like." 

" No. Itl be all the safer if it's a bit 
dusky first." "The voice broke into a short 
laugh. 1 don't reckon that style o' rig 
out is going to fit just as if we'd been 
measured for it. Still, you're a slim chap, 
and we've neither of us been exactly on 
hotel keep." 

* After a moment of bewildered surprise 
we were able to piece together perfectly 
the plot the ruffians were hatching. 

The Miss Bevinghams were two. lady 
artists staying in the neighbourhood. They 
had a tent pitched on the hills about a mile 
out of Llangedder, and there they spent 
their days sketching. The first time we had 
stumbled on their retreat they had invited 
us in to tea. They were rather a jolly sort, 
especially Miss Julia, the younger. Miss 
Bevingham was a bit inclined to scathin 
contempt of the male sex, and held e 
opinions generally. She was mightily proud 
of an old firearm in her possession, and 
assured us she slept with it every night 
loaded and within easy reach of her hand, 
and was prepared to do valiant service 
should th» occasion demand. 

After a little further parley the two 
fellows sneaked off. I drew my watch 
from my pocket; it was close on six. Of 
course, we must warn the Miss Bevinghams, 
and there was no time to spare. We crept 
from our concealment and, with a hasty 
scrutiny, also departed. As we pursued 
our way I disclosed to Bobbie a sudden idea 
that had flitted through my brain. 

“We must get the Miss Bevinghams 
down to Llangedder as quickly as possible,” 
I said, and you and I, Bob, will have to 
stay behind and keep those beggars at bay 
till they return with assistance." 

" Yes, but 2 

“Why. for the time being we must be 
the two Miss Bevinghams. Spot what I'm 
driving at?“ 

“ Oh, ripping." 


“ You ought to be able to hit off Miss 
Julia to the life; you're a regular dab at 
our school theatricals. I'll tackle Miss B. 
and her musty firearm." 

* You think they'll agree?“ 

" I think they'll be jolly well too 8cared 
to do anything else." 
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AT last, heated and breathless, we reached 
the tent. The ladies were regaling them- 
selves with tea just outside. Miss Julia, 
seated on a camp-stool, was munching a 
lump of cake and reading a book. Miss 
Bevingham, with a long brush in her hand, 
was still slogging away vigorously at a wet 
sketch. On the grass at a little distance 
lay a heap of canvas and some tent cording. 

^ We have been trying to erect a sun 
screen," laughed Miss Julia,“ but it won't 
come ofl. After you have had some tea 
we'll ask vour advice." 

They began to ply us with refreshments. 

“ No—no'!" I cried. * We've no time for 
that—thanks all the same—but we've 
come with the most awfully exciting bit of 
news for you.” 

pun. in the least to be alarmed 
over, though," Bobbie put in hastily. 

* What is it?” cried both the ladies in 
a breath. 

“The fact is the—the—those rascally 
convicts that gave 'em the slip from Car- 
narvon Gaol two days back have planned 
a raid on your tent this evening." Miss 
Julia dropped her cake and book with a 
quick scream. 

"Oh, Lydia, we shall be murdered, 
brutally murdered, and buried in these 
desolate wilds—no soul ever a bit the wiser.” 

“ Tut, nonsense," returned Miss Beving- 
ham stoutly, but I saw her ruddy face 
blanch. “ You forget I have my weapon.” 

Miss Julia, ignoring her sister's remark, 
turned entreatingly to Bob and myself. 

“ Oh, help us," she cried. * What can we 
9 77 


do 
“ But they intend no murderous attack,” 
Bobbie hurriedly interposed. “ Be assured, 
(Miss Julia, 
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Miss Julia, they don't mean to harm you in 
the least. 

Still Miss Julia paid no heed, she was in 
& state of hysterical collapse, and Bobbie, 
in his endeavours to console her, blurted 
out the truth. ‘‘ They—they only mean 
getting into your clothes.” 

Getting into our clothes!” shrieked the 
ladies. 

I attempted to amend Bobbie's speech. 

“They want you to assist them with 
feminine attire so that they can get away 
disguised as two women." 

Assuming a sudden attitude of defence: 
“ The monsters!" cried Miss Bevingham. 
* Never!" 

* Look here, Miss Bevingham," I said 
desperately, for the time was flying. you 
and Miss Julia have got to get down to 
Llangedder as quickly as possible for assist- 
ance, and we'll stay behind and bait the 
beggars till you get back. Do you under- 
stand?!“ 

She evidently did not. 

“ I mean I am going to propose the same 
thing as the convicts. You must provide 
us with sufficient disguises, and we are the 
two Miss Bevinghams, do you see? 

* Oh, yes, but—" then they raised vehe- 
ment protest against our endangering our- 
selves. 

* Why, it'll be the richest lark under the 
sun," Bobbie assured. 

** There’s not a moment to lose," I urged. 

Then pray come, Lydia." Miss Julia, 
catching her sister's arm, half-dragged her 
to the tent. “ We will see what we can 
arrange at once—only," she added apolo- 
getically, we have so few things with us.” 

We waited outside. In an incredibly 
short time, however, the ladies beckoned 
us to enter. On a table within lay two 
skirts, $wo long overcoats, a pair of floppy 
hats, d6me gauzy veil stuff, and a couple of 
umbrellas. n 


. * I, do hope we have omitted nothing," : 


Miss Julia said earnestly. “Now pray 
take care of yourselves. We willsend help 
with all possible speed.” 

* And you are armed with my weapon, 
remember," added Miss Bevingham sen- 
tentiously. 

Everything is Al,” I cried, ** but there's 
not a second to be lost." 

With a last injunction to us to exercise 
every precaution, thev took a hurried de- 
parture. We stood outside the tent re- 
connoitring as they went. As far as we 
could judge, there was no one in sight, but 
it was impossible to feel sure, for the de- 
solate sweep of hills was covered in places 
with a thick scrubby growth and great loose 
boulders of broken rock. 


CHAPTER III. 

As the ladies disappeared we commenced 
& hasty toilet. All things considered, the 
garments fitted us amazingly well. The 
summer dusk was beginning to fall as we 
completed our change of attire. Miss 
Bevingham’s weapon turned out after all 
a rather decent pistol, and, with feelings 
of satisfaction, I slipped it into the pocket 
of her long coat, which I was wearing. We 
took up our position outside the tent. 

* Nothing like a bit of staging,” Bobbie 
said, and, seating himself on Miss Julia's 
camp-stool, he opened her. book. 

“ Now dab away, old man "—he pointed 
to the sketch still standing wet upon the 
easel. “Catching a last effect of sunset 
glory, don't yer know." 

With a laugh I caught up the brush, but 
i1 spite of our easy nonchalance I felt mv 
heart heave a sudden thump as, out of the 
heavy silence resting over the hills, came 
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all at once, stealthily, the sound we were 
listening for—the faint cautious tread of 
steps creeping slowly nearer and nearer. 
I glanced at Bobbie. His eyes fastened upon 
his book, he was apparently absorbed in 
what he was reading. 

* Ripping, old man," I whispered. “ Your 
forte's the stage." 

Then suddenly two dusky shadows loomed 
out of the twilight and the convicts appeared 
in view. 

The younger man was a dark, rather 
handsome.looking fellow. The other chap 
was a bit bigger, with a haggard, evil face. 
Bobbie opened fire splendidly. Giving a 
shrill scream, he dropped Miss Julia’s book 
to the grass with a thud. The older rascal 
stood grinning down at us. 

* Perhaps our visit is a trifle untimely, 
ladies, but you may have heard of us, never- 
theless, as the two gents who are wishing no 
longer to be kept at their country’s expense, 
and I'm sure you'll be for helping along 
such a praiseworthy ambition.” 

I still felt rather mixed up in my rig-out, 
and not quite certain of the pitch of my 
voice, but Bobbie once again came capitally 
to the fore. 

“ Oh, Lydia, I feel exactly like a dead 
faint." 

* And nothing couldn't be more oblidging 
of yer, lady," the younger chap leered. 
If the two of yerll make it convenient 
to go off like that, why me and my pard'll 
be able to slip our toggery in the nick o' 
time, and be away without causing yer the 
ui as annoyance.” 

ut now Bobbie’s acting had fired me 
with ambition. Hoisting my voice to Miss 
Bevingham’s as best I could: ‘ You mon- 
sters!” I cried, recalling suddenly her 
phraseology. “ Oh, you monsters!" In a 
flash the pistol was drawn from my pocket. 


. Shouldering it out: at arm's length: '"A- 


step forward and I fire." 

The big fellow recoiled sharply; he 
evidently considered, especially in the hands 
of a woman, it was unpleasantly close to his 


' phiz. 


We eyed one another in grim silence. 

“ Now then," he growled, “ chuck it.” 

I made no reply, but, without moving the 
pistol the fraction of an inch, continued 
pointing it still straight at the fellow's head. 
The other chap turned to Bob with a scowl. 
„Do yer want to be pinioned like a pair o’ 
fowls ? " 

Bob gave no answer. 

* Do yer hear?” he cried. ‘‘ Look out, 
for if anything unpleasant happens you've 
brought it on yerselves. I advise yer now 
—you take things quiet, and we mean no 
harm." 

Rising, Bob put himself sharply in an 
attitude of defence. 


* Now then, gently—gently." The man 


laid his hand roughly on Bobbie’s arm, then 


staggered back, confounded at the vigorous 


resistance he encountered. The next in- 


stant the two were in close grip. In the 
furious struggle that ensued Miss Julia’s 
skirt abruptly gave way, and quick revelation 
of the truth dawned upon the convict. 
„Sold!“ he cried, with a savage snarl. 
Sold. pard!—do ye hear ?—by two green 
kids." 
He began viciously assailing old Bob. 
What followed I scarcely know. The big 


fellow lunged fiercely at me, evidently 
intending to strike the pistol from m 
rasp. In the scuffle it suddenly explod 


Through the smoke I saw him fling his arms 
above his head and with a scream of rage 
and pain pitch forward to the trampled 
grass, 

Without daring a moment to see how 
much he was really hurt, I rushed to Bob’s 
aid. The brute was still holding him down 


difference not quite convincing. 
seriously damaged—a bit pulpy, perhaps, : 
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and pounding at him without mercy. 
Grasping the heap of canvas I slung it about 
the fellow’s head and brought him moment- 
arily to the earth. 

„Quick, Bob!” 
feet! 

Bob responded, coming to my assistance 
in the nick of time. The chap, spluttering 
and cursing. had struggled to his knees, but 
Bob's impetuous onrush drove him once 
more backward to the grass. It was two 
to one now, and our turn at last to have the 
advantage. The  convict. confused, be- 
wildered, half-suffocated by the close folds 
of the canvas, lay for the moment in our 
power. Bob had seized some of the tent 
cording and was desperately winding it 
about the fellow's legs and ankles. 

Look out, Bob," I cried. “ Bind his 
arms as well, can't you ? " 

At last, hot and panting from our efforts, 
we had our prisoner secure. As we re- 
leased him from the stifling canvas and he 
realised the true situation—how entirely he 
and his pard lay at the mercy of the two 
green kids, the dusky face flushed purple 
with rage and mortification. 

The other convict had apparently sus- 
tained only a flesh wound and was rapidly 
recovering. To make matters safe we had 
perforce to secure him also. As we accom- 
plished our task the remarks of our two 
captives played round us like lightning. 


I panted. “‘ On to your 


CHAPTER IV. 


Our labours ended, we faced about ard 
stood looking towards the twinkling lights 
of Llangedder, in expectation of our 
promised aid. 

Now that it was all over the affair had 
made me feel a bit sick. 


“You are not hurt, Bob, old man?“ 
' I said, noticing for the first time Bobbie’s 
, pallid face. [ 


“ Oh; no," he cried airily, with an in- 
I'm not 


from that brute's pummelling." 
At that moment the relief party hove 
into view, coming up the hilly path. The 


constable of Llangedder headed the pro- 


cession, with several men and boys, armed 
with cudgels and short sticks. The Miss 
Bevinghams brought up the rear. 
We advanced a few paces to meet them. 
“ Oh, you are safe, then ! " screamed Miss 
Julia. Thank Heaven, you are safe!” 
Of course they are safe," said Miss 
Bevingham, but her voice had a quick ring 


of relief, and, turning to us, she added: 


* You had my pistol, hadn't you?“ 

“ Ah, but you are  hurt—wounded,” 
exclaimed Miss Julia, catching sight of Bob's 
battered appearance. 

„The merest pin-pricks," Bobbie assured 
her coolly, “and I am pleased to inform 
you, Miss Julia, that the two miscreants 
are at the present moment lying bourd and 


 gagged upon the grass before your tent.” 


That they were certainly not gagged, 
fragments of their conversation wafted to 
us amply testified. But I imagine Bobbie 
considered the situation allowed of some 
dramatic licence. 

They all came crowding forward, peering 
with excited exclamations of surprise and 
astonishment at the two convicts, who glared 
back at, them with faces black as a summer 
thunder-cloud. Miss Julia was really quite 
absurd in admiration of our prowess. 

" Oh, you brave fellows!” she kept 
repeating—“ you brave rellows!”’ till old 
Bob and myself grew fairly red and dis- 
concerted. We had not calculated upon 
finding ourselves the heroes of the hour. 


The/Miss Bevinghams insisted upon taking - 
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us down to Llangedder to supper, and there 
Miss Julia forestalled our every want, 
Miss Bevingham, too, was very gracious. 
They shook hands warmly at parting, with 
renewed protestations of gratitude. 

The two chaps were hauled back to 
Caraarvon, and, as “ Punch " would say, we 
read the whole account the next day in the 


papers. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


OCTOBER. 
Bv Dn. Gonpox STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens 


HE Boy HiMSELF.—There are a good many exerci-es 
common in Scotland —the 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mount in and th: flood "— 


that are very little known in England. Golf (please 
pronounce " gowff ") was very little kuown south of 
the Tweed thirty or forty vears ago, but nov every 
town must have its links. However, volf is nota game 
that is quite suited to boys. Indeed, I remember the 
time -as a stu lent at the great northern University— 
When we dubbel it th: “old man's game." We went 
in more particularly tor Wrestling ; for boxing of a very 
rough-and-tumble fasaion, and, of course, without the 
gloves; for tossing the caber; for putting the stone, 
and throwing the hammer. These games needed 
strength and manliness. But they were very exciting, 
and kept us ont for quite long spells in the open air. 

Dancing was another game of the far north. But, 
then, it was dancing. We simply despised waltzing, 
quadrilles, and contre dances. Reels and strathspeys 
are inconceivably exciting and exhilarating. There is 
no other way of expressing it, and the Scottish violin 
musie captivates the senses and holds the miud 
enthralled, 

Fishing in Scotland is a more arduons sport than it 
is in England, because the conntry is far rougher and 
there is much more leaping and jumping: one often 
has to bound from boulder to boulder in a moantain 
stream. 

A real exercise for boys is that of trec-climbing. 
That could be had often enough in England, I think, 
de:pite the fact that the lard and woods are so com- 
pletely preserved. A good tree-c'imber must be a very 
daring boy. In one way of speaking there must bea 
deal of the ape about him, and lie must learn to climb 
trees that have not a single branch on ther. When a 
boy I used to prefer those, and there is realiy less 
danger of a fall even if you ascend to a height of sixty 
or seventy feet. The easiest tree to climb is the Scot- 
tish piae, because it has branches all the Way up in 
regular order ; and the most difficult, as well as danger- 
ous, is the wide-spreading beech-tree. Some of the in 
Scottish glens are between ninety and a hundred feet 
in height, and you need the head of a steepleiack 
almost t» get to the top of them, the branches being 80 
very smooth. The lanch is an easy tree to negotiate, 
forif you can touch finzers round it and have a good 
knee-grip yon can easily get up. I hope to say more 
about little-known exercises at a future day. 


THE PocvrTRY RUN.—It is a far cry yet to wintor, we 
must suppose, but, nevertheless, the weather ia often 
cold and wet and disagreenble in this month of October, 
so we should be prepared for anything. You will not 
forzet that. I have often pointed out to you the great 
dangers of overcrowding. These are the same in all 
departments, and among human beinzs as well. 
Wherever there are crowds huddled and cramped to- 
gether disease of some kind is sure to brenk out, 
because, to begin with, there is general weakness or 
debility of the individuals who form its component 
parts, ao that, when the microbes of certain ailments— 
be they those of typhoid, cholera, or the plague itself — 
Kain a footing, they find congenial soil. Men and 
animals, ay, and even the vegetable kingdom, are all 
g verned by the self-same laws, Therefore, as far a: 
fowls are concerned, you will be on the safe side now 
to weed out and retain no wasters. Have few in your 
runs, but let them be the best the best in pointe or 
properties, the healthiest, the strongest, and the best 
layers. And give these the best chance for a comfort- 
abl: existence. So do not now forget your autumn 
cleaning and lime-washing, the clean gravel over all 
the run, the dry dust-bath well mixed with sulphur, 
the clean water daily in well-rinsed dishes, and the 
sweet good food. Some people think that any sour 
stuff or monldy will do for fowls. This isa great mis- 
take. Ido not believe much in stimulants to make the 
fo «Is lay, because there is always a reaction afterwards 
and a certain amount of debility. Nature will not be 
bustled nor hustled. Sce that your nesting material is 
clean and dry, and the straw on Which your birds 
should iie Remove droppings every day. 


Tur AVIARY.—Thoere will not be a great deal doing 
in th's department now. because your brcedingz-cages 
have been chemically elean-ed and put away, and voar 
best birds are in their comfortable flight-cages, Unless 


fur biids that Lave not got over the moult the egg-anl- 
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The Dov's Own Paper 


biscnit-cr :mb mixture is nineeessary ; hut where there 
ar los. of feathers and apparent anæmia that should 
ftll be used. and the cage put in n warm place free 
from draughts. Cleanliness in the bird-room is very 
essentiil. So is cleanliness of the body in birds, There- 
fore, never forget the sancer of clean soft water for the 
canary to bath in. Most birds can teach human 
beings a lesson in the use of the cold tub. I havea 
splendid red-tailel grey parrot who is far wiser than any 
bucolic lout in the parish where I live, and who has his 
tub on the col lest, frostiest day in winter. He isa true 
knight of the bath—a male bird—and I am sure that if 
the King knew him be would soon make him a K.C.B. 


THE PIGEON LoFT.-—Have you finished your autumn 
cleaning? Did you lime-wash? Of course, if vou 
haven't, there is bare time yet; but mark my words, 
your lazy procrastinating loon never will do well in 
the world. Laziness is a disease, you know, but it is 
one which we have the power to cure without troubling 
the doctor. The boy who doesn't want to cure himeelf 
ofthe complaint isn't worth shucks. Sneha loon, if he 
Were marooned on some lonely island with a few others, 
would eat his own share of the provisions and steal his 
pals’ at night. 


THR RABRITRY.— Read last month's Doings. You 
might be trying your hand at amateur huteh-building 
in your spare time. I havea great respect for the lad 
who can use tools well, though some boys couldn't 
drive a nail straight to save their necks. Keep vour 
hutches clean. Feed well, and give all the sunshine 
possible. 


THE GARDENS.—Thouch it is later autumn there is 
no reason why walks and borders should not still look 
neat and tidy. Tend your flowers and make much of 
them, for winter is on ahead. Collect useful seeds of 
all kinds, and hang them to dry in grocers’ bags in the 
kitchen 


Well. we commence our new volume next month, and 
the Editor informs me that it is going to be one of the 
stronzest and best he has ever yet presented to his 
young public. Yes,a glance at our contents bill will 
tell you that. I wish you a happy * B.O.P." year, and 
success to every department of the Fancy. 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN OCTOBER. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OxoN.). 


_ OUTDOOR WORK, 


Ore is usually a splendid month to obtain mist 
. effects, the sky being still b'ue and the sun fairly 
strong, and yet a sutħcient amount of what artists de- 
nominate “atmosphere” to give most pictorial results, 
There being a good deal of yellow and brown foliage 
about, it is best to use an isochromitic plate and a 
yellow sereen, Some of the principal charms of October 
as regards selection of subject are the autumnal coloura, 
now usually at their best, an1 the falling leaves later 
on, which give opportunity for much work in the woods, 
especially when figures can be introduced, such as 
children picking up leaves, oll men and women with 
bundles of sticks on their backs, etc. 

The late afternoon sun in October, combined with 
long shadows, golden-brown foliage, dead leaves, etc., 
make up charming pictures when aided by the kindly 
mist —-but one has, unfortunately, to remember that the 
camera will tran-late all these glories of colour into 
plain black, or brown, and white, un'ess the new colour 
phot graphy is male use of: and at present, thoigh 
interesting from a scientific point of view, this is probe 
ably more expensive and more “ tricky " to manipulate 
than most of our readers would care for. When en- 
deavouring to judge of the effect likely to be produced 
by any particular combination of lights, shades, and 
colours, it is a good thing to look at it through a piece 
of blue glass—a pair of the blue-glass “ pince-nez " used 
by people who find the sun too strong for their eyes, is 
n very useful adjunct to the photographic outfit when 
out selecting subjecte of this kind. 


INDOOR WORK. 


Now, on some wet day when outdoor Photograph is 
not practicable, we can amuse ourselves by manufac- 
turing home-made sensitised paper of a simple kind. 
This is called “plain, salted paper," it is easily and 
cheaply made, and gives particularly artist/c results if 
properly used. 

To manufacture ordinary sensitised paper as sold in 
the shops would be far more trouble than it was worth, as 
the coating has to be very evenly put on and the mix- 
ture of gelatine and nitrate of silver is very uncertain 
in an amateur's hands. But the paper which it is pro- 
posel to make is merely coated with a thin film of 
gelatine and then sensitised by treating with solution 
of silver nitrate. Between the two coatings the paper 
is dried, and can be kept after coating with the gelatine 
film until it is thought convenient to proceed with tlie 
sensitising for use the following day, when it lias again 
become dry. 

The practical process {s aa follows: Take a perfectly 
Clean glass or china vessel, ay a cap or muz which will 
hold a fluid ounce of water. which put into it, together 
With eight grains of ammouicm chloride, and from ten 
to twenty grains of gelatine. The more gelatine vou 
put in the more shiny the surface will be, so, if yo. diag 
artistic mitt e@ects, you must only use a little gelatine, 
The gelatine usual!y employed for this kind of thing is 


sol by the grocers in packets labelled “Nelson's Gela- 
tine." In the course of a few hours the geiatine will 
have absorbed a good deal of wat r, becoming very soft. 
You can nov melt it entirely by placing the cup ina 
larger vessel of hot water—if necessary, in a saucepan 
on the top of the range, but the water should not be 
allowed to boil too virorously. or, i? it gets inside the 
cup, your cookery will be rniued. Stir the mixture 
frequently until completely meltel. If you have a glass 
funnel you can now place inside it a piece of muslin 
and strain tbe solution into another cup or a bottle, 
pouring it through the muslin. lt can, of course, be 
done without the funnel. You now haveto ponr this 
mixture into a shallow porcelain dish, which is best 
kept warm by placing it in a larger dish in more hot 
waer. If fairly large piece: of paper are to be coated, 
you will want a larger amount of solution—say five or 
six ounces, The paper must be chosen with a view to 
t;e surface required in the subsequent prints. For 
rough surface a rough drawing-paper, for smooth sur- 
face ordinary smooth note-paper can be used. Thre paper 
mus“ be of good quality ; bad paper will not take the 
g.latine well or will give inferior prints in other ways, 

The paper has to be floated in a particular way to 
avoid air-bubble:s, The sheet is taken between the finger 
and thnmb of the right and left hand at each end and 
held so as to form a curved surface. Then lower the 
convex side till it just rests on the warm solutien and 
gradually let down the whole paper tall it rests upon 
the gelatine, on which it will foit. Air-bells can be 
avoided by gently moving the paper from side to side 
of the dish—it is impe.ative tl: t none should appear, 
or there will be white spo's on the picture wherever 
they come. The amount of time of floating is not of «o 
much importance as in the next bath. A thick paper 
may be floated for a few seconds longer than a thin 
Piber -as an average three or four minutes may be 
stated as a suitable period. The solution must be warm 
bat not hot, as, if it is too fluid, it will run off the paper 
and cause streaks or spots. As each sheet is coated it 
is lightly drained free from the supe: fluons solution and 
pinned up to dry in a cupboard where no dust is likely 
to get at it. Of course, this paper is not sensitive, so 
that it will not be affected by light. 

Before using it is necessary to render it sensitive. 
Which can be done the day before it is to be used. For 
this we require two solutions: (1) Silver nitrate, 
30 grains; water, 3 ounce. (2) Citrio acid, 15 grains ; 
water, ? ounce, 

Use distilled water. For use mix both solutions, or 
equal parts if you make up a larger quantity. This is 
te be poured into a dish and the paper floated upon it 
face downwards for two minutes, exactly as was done 
With the gelatine solution, taking care again to avoid 
air-bubbles. Hang it up to dry, this time in a dark 
cupboard, as when dry it will now be sensitive +^ light. 

One advantage of this paper is the ease wi. which 
artistic tones can be obtained upon it, Simply fixing 
gives a good sepia. For purple tones the sulphocyanide 
toning bath can be employed, or an acetate formula. 
Whatever toning-bath is used the paper should be 
printed somewhat deeper than finally required to be, as 
it will lose considerably in depth during the subsequent 
operations. , i 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SrnrEs.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


No. 1.— Cricket Song. 


Ib this subject a large number of readers took part, 
and some very fair work was submitted to us, 
though nothing quite reached the highest mark of some 
other years. Here is our Award : 


Prize Rat Winner: S. HUNT, Dalmain Road School, 
Forest Hill, S. E. 


Consolation Prize,—(* Boy's Own” Watch): 
C. S. GIFFORD, Histon, Cambridge. 


(We print herewith the songs of these two com- 
petitors.) 


THE SONG OF THE BAT. 
By 8. HUNT. 
I. 


My realm is the fleld, and my home the crease, 
Where I guard the thre? stumpe tall; 

I watch with a care that must not cease 
The flight of the hurtling ball. 

Come high, come low; come fast, come slow, 
My castle must never fall, 

For I strive to reign that all may know 
Willow is king of all. 


Chorus. 
Then hey! for the cut and the mighty drive! 
Then hey! for the good length ball! 
Let the battle be keen, I'll still contrive 
Togs: Willow is xing of all. 


H. 
Though the goo2ly. swerver, and hot ex press 
Combine in a fierce attack, 
I meet them all with heartiness 
And never turn my back. 
I tingle with pride at the stroke well plied, 
Nor pity the battered ball, l 
For I understand, why, both far and wide 
Willow is king of all. 


Chorus.—Then hey! for the cnt, etc. 


ui. 
Some talk of the oar and the mighty etroke, 
And the joy of the race well rowed; 
Some tell of the recorda they (nearly) broke, 
Awheel on the track or road. 
Some dwell on the "putt" on the awkward green, 
Or the lengthy drive recall, 
But I can vanquish them all, I ween— 
Willow is king of all. 


Chorus. — Then hey ! for the cut, etc. 


THE WICKET GAIT: A CRICKETER'S SONG. 
By C. S. GIFFORD. 
I.—OR “THE LEG STUMP "—] 


We can hardly walk, and we scarce can talk, 

And we're yet in pinafores; 

Wh:le we pass each day in our childish way, 

And we're often in the wars. 

But still we know something of “bat” and * wicks," 

Our bats being “boards” anid our stumps but 
* sticks,” 

Tho’ ignorant we of.a bowler's tricks, 

Likewise of cricket laws. 


II.—OR “THE MIDDLE 8TUMP"—]|| 


But there comes a time, when we long to shine, 
On a pitch that’s quite full size; 

With a man in “white,” just to put us right, 
As " Oentre !" or “Leg!” he cries; 

So with senior pad on a janior shin, 

An' blashing with pride at “the next man in," 
We hit with a will, for we mean to win 

Or help the score to rise. 


III.—OR “THE OFF STUMP "—J]] 


But the years are told as an “over” bowled, 
And the life takes wider scan, 

But it's just the same, fov we love the game, 
And we play it all we can. 

For cricketers trouble themselves no whit, ; 
If they, and the turf, and the skies are fit; 
But with careful guard, or a frequent hit, 
They strive to play the man. 


IV.—OR "THE WICKET ”—]f 


But tbe light shall fade, in the growing shade, 

When the last great Over's called ; 

And then you and I will he standing by 

As our “Score” is overhauled. 

May all of us hear when the day is done, 

* Well bowled,” “Well hit," or “ Well caught," or 
“Well run.“ 

But we never must hear from anyone 

That our life has been “ No-balled." 


No. 2. —Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Well Set." 


Prize Bat Winner: J. REUBEN CARTER, 89 High 
Street, Hartlepool, co. Durham. 
Consolation Prizes, ( Boy's Own " Watch): 


GREGOR MCGREGOR, Jun., “ Ardsbiel,” Southbrae 
Drive, Jordauhill, Glasgow. 


No. 3. — Humorous Description of a Local 
Match. 


Prize Bat Winner: GEonGE GREEN Woon, 131 Fern- 
dale Road, Claj:am, 8.w. 


Consolation Prizes,—(“ Boy's Own” Watch): 
RALPH A. FARMER. Redinke," 7 Trewsbury Read, 
Sydenhain, S. x. 
F. Rupp Siure Ox, 45 Bix ton Road, Luton. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


No. 4.—Pen-and-'nk Sketch, Clean 
Bowled ! " 

Prize Bat Winner: L. Caton, 94 Hartswood Road, 

Bhepherd's Bush, w. 
Consolation Prízes.—(* Boys Own" Wateh): 

G. J. HOWLING, 110 Efra Road, Wimbleion,s.w. 

J. W. FiScH, 23 Wood View Terrace, Wickham Lane, 
Plumstead, Kent. 

CHARLES BENNETT, 8 Wink fleld Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

HARRY GREENFIFLD, School House, Pedmore, near 
Stourbridge. 

Consolation Prizes.—(“ Boy's Own" Knife): 

F. EVERETT, Fleckney Road, Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Leicestershire. 

W. H. NEWBOROUGR, 62 Shobnall Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

EDGAR MEREDITH, 66 Commercial Strect, Mountain 
Ash, Glam. 

A. C. SMITH, 11 Eaton Crescent, Swansea. 

S, WOOLGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 

FREDERICK A. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. 

A. W. FORD, 48 Chaddlewood Avenue, Plymouth. 


No. 5.— Description in Verse of the School's 
Victory. 

Prize Bat Winner: GKORGE J. HOWLING, 110 Effra 

Road, Wimbledon, s.w. 
Consolation Prizes.—(“ Boy's Own" Watch): 

WALTER A. CONSTANTINIDI, I.O. Bank, Lirnaca, 
Cyprus. 

R. G. E. MURRAY, 65 Woodhouse Street, Liverpool. 

A. E. H. DICKINSON, 12 The Pryors, East Heath 
Road, Hampstead, 

(We print herewith the verses by tbe “ Bat" winner.) 


THE SCHOOL'S VICTORY. 
By GEoRGE J. How inc. — 


“It's all up for the School,” said young Jones with a sigh, 
As the eighth wicket fell amid groans, 
“Who': in next?” “Oh, old Gordon, worse luck,” the 
re, ly. 
There ascended a chorus of moans ! 


“Well, I'm off now, you chaps"—Jones was speaking 
again; 
“When the match is done, give me a call. 
Nemesis in ber anger cares not for 
our pain, 
And he's certain to come out 
first ball." 


But he didu't, oh no! A surprise 
lay ip store 
For these faint-hearted croukers; 
and soon 
* Poor old Gordon” proceeded to 
pile up the score, 
Aud they warbled a different 
tune. 


A transition! Dame Fortune had 
focu sed her smile 
Cn these slaves of our great 
summer game. 
Gordon smote right and left in 
^ Jessopian " style, 
And the school hoarse with 
cheering became. 


To *lobs" “ yorkers,” *undera," 
and all kinds of ball 
Ne let drive with a will and a 
vim. 
Said young Jones (he'd revurned, 
by the way), “ Well, of all— 
Phew ! I didn't expect it of him.” 


Thus the vict’ry was gained, and 
they bore him away 
From the scene of his newly 
found fame. 
And the roar of the throng there 
assembled that day 
Made the welkin to echo again. 


*,* JAMES H. Parrish, Jun., 
of Malvern House, Higher Crump- 
sall, Manchester, sent in for com- 
petition a set of verses entitled 
“ Willow the King,” bat these were 
not only not origina), but had 
been copied bodily, word for word, 
from *Gaudeamus," the volume 
of songs for colleges and schools 
edited by John Farmer. We 
shall be very glad to receive from 
J. H. P. his explanation of ‘his, 
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W* complete our THIRTIETH ANNUAL with 
| the present number, and next week 
commence a new VoLuME with a splendid list 
of attractions. We would therefore ask our 
numberless friends of all ages the world over 
kindly to make the best possible use of the 
PROSPECTUS OF THE ComMING VoLUME which 
they will receive with this issue, as now of 
course is the most suitable time in the whole 
year for NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO BEGIN and, as 
we have before pointed out, a cheery *' send- 
off " is always a healthy stimulus to renewed 
and even increaséd exertions. The * B.O.P." 
still stands unrivalled in the powerful artistic 
and literary attractions, wholesome interest, 
and permanent value of its contents; and the 
Editor (Mr. G. A. Hutchison) who prepared 
the very first number is yet at the helm. 
Need we say more? 


+ * * * * Ld 


The beautiful and valuable CorovRED 
Prates issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 
ls. 6d. the entire series. THE TINTED TITLE- 
PAGE ror VOLUME THIRTY IS ALSO INCLUDED 
IN THE PACKET. 


* * * Ld - * 


As we have so often e: plicitly sta ed, our 
publisher cannot undertake binding for our 
readers; but this they should find little diffi- 


„B. O. P.“ OFFICE: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET Street, LONDON. 
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culty in getting done at & fair charge by 
local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 
asin previous years, prepared handsome cases 
or corers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 
through tke booksellers in the usual way. 
If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
One great advantage of using our covers is 
that the Annual Volumes then have a more 
uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(^ All Competitions announced in the 
present volume, of which the result has not 
yet been published, will be continued in the 
New Volume, early in which many other 
subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, 
will be started. 


DEN We shall issue this year, as usual, 
a Special Extra Christmas Number, crammed 
full of good things. Price 6d. Order early 
from the Booksellers, as the edition, once 
exhausted, cannot be reprinted. Ready with 
the B. O. P.“ December Part. 
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